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Most HonovurasBLe THE MARQUESS or SALISBURY, K.G., 
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THIRD SESSION OF THE TWENTY-SIXTH PARLIAMENT OF THE 
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\ The Right Hon. 
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\ The Right Hon. 
The Right Hon. 
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Lord Jamrs or HEREFORD. 
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Watrer Hume Lona. 
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Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
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Under Secretary for War 
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The Most Noble the Duke of Norfolk, x.c. 

} The Right Hon. Sir Jonn Etpon Gorst. 
Henry Torrens ANstRUTHER, Esq. 
Wim Hayes Fisner, Esq. 

/ Admiral Sir Freperick W1itiiAM Ricnarps, G.c.R. 
Rear Admiral Sir Frepertck Grorce Drnnam 
Rear Admiral Sir Jonn Arnutunot Fisner, k.c.n. 
Rear Admiral Grrarp Henry Uctrep Nort, 8.N. 
Sir Wi1t1am Hoop Watronp, Bart. 
The Right Hon. Ronert Witt1am Hanevry. 
The Earl of Duptry. 
Tuomas WALLACE RussELL, Esq. 
The Right Hon. Georcr NarHanret Curzon. © 
The Earl of SELnorne. 
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The Earl of Onstow, G.c.M.c. 
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AN ALPHABETICAL LIST 


OF THE 


LORDS SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL 


IN 


Tue THIRD Session OF THE TWENTY-SIXTH PARLIAMENT 


OF 


THE UNITED KINGDOM OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


(Presented at the Opening of the Session.) 








Nore.—The Figures in the Margin refer to the corresponding Figures on the Roll. 





A. 


39 Abercorn, James, Marquess of. 
(Duke of Abercorn.) 
345 Abercromby, George Ralph, Lord. 
471 Aberdare, Henry Campbell, Lord. 
52 Abergavenny, William, Marquess of. 
76 Abingdon, Montagu Arthur, Ear] of. 
394 Abinger, James Yorke MacGregor, 
Lord. 
463 Acton, John Emerich Edward, Lord. 
546 Addington, Egerton, Lord. 
47 Ailesbury, Henry Augustus, Mar- 
quess of. 
49 Ailsa, Archibald, Marquess of. 
87 Airlie, David Stanley William, 
Earl of. (Elected for Scotland.) 
Albany, His Royal 


ao 


Highness 


Leopold Charles Edward George 
Albert, Duke of. 

78 Albemarle, 
Earl of. 


Arnold Allan Cecil, | 


5 Aldenham, Henry Hucks, Lord. 
82 Alington, Henry Gerard, Lord. 
1159 Amherst, William Archer, Earl. 
562 Amberst of Hackney, William Am- 
hurst, Lord 
496 Ampthill, Arthur Oliver Villiers, 
Lord. 
195 Ancaster, Gilbert Henry, Earl of. 
45 Anglesey, Henry, Marquess of. 
441 Annaly, Luke, Lord. 
125 Annesley, Hugh, Earl. (lected for 
Ireland.) 

(491 Ardilaun, Arthur Edward, Lord. 
33 Argyll, George Douglas, Duke of. 
542 Armstrong, William George, Lord. 
275 Arundell of Wardour, John Francis, 

Lord. 
518 Ashbourne, Edward, Lord. 
100 Ashburnham, Bertram, Ear! of. 
396 Ashburton, Francis Denzil Edward, 
Lord. 
| 559 Ashcombe, George, Lord. 
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320 
94 
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Ashton, James, Lord. | 495 
Auckland, William Morton, Lord. | 151 
Wightwick, | 


Aylesford, Charles 


Earl of. 449 


| 

| 
B. | 
Bagot, William, Lord. 

Balfour of Burleigh, Alexander | 316 
Hugh, Lord. (Elected for Scotland.) | 
Balinhard, James, Lord. (Zarl of | ‘ 
Southesk.) | 
Bandon, James Francis, Earl of. 

(Elected for Ireland.) 
Bangor, Daniel Lewis, Bishop of. 
Bangor, Henry William Crosbie, 
(Elected for Ireland.) 
Barnard, Henry de Vere, Lord. 
Basing, George Limbrey, Lord. 
Bateman, William Bateman, Lord. 


Bath, Thomas Henry, Marquess of. | 


Viscount. 


rence, Lord. 
Orrery.) 


(Earl. of Cork and 


44 
| 264 
| 
‘ 


3 Brooke, Francis 


Brabourne, Edward, Lord. 

Bradford, Orlando George Charles, 
Ear! of. 

Brancepeth, Gustavus Russell, Lord. 
(Viscount Boyne.) 

Brandon, Alfred Douglas, Duke of. 

Brassey, Thomas, Lord. 

Braybrooke, Charles Cornwallis, 
Lord. 

Braye, Alfred Thomas Townshend, 
Lord. 

Breadalbane, Gavin, Marquess of. 

Bridport, Alexander Nelson, Vis- 
count. 

Bristol, Frederick William John, 


Marquess of. 


5 Brodrick, William, Lord. (Viscount 


Midleton.) 
Richard Charles 
Guy, Earl, and Earl of Warwick. 


112 Bathurst, Seymour Henry, Earl. 437 Broughamand Vaux, Henry Charles, 
567 Battersea, Cyril, Lord. Lord. 
152 Beauchamp, William, Ear]. 148 Brownlow, Adelbert Wellington 
16 Beaufort, Henry Charles Fitzroy, | Brownlow, Ear]. 
Duke of. 104 Buckinghamshire, Sidney Carr, 
19 Bedford, Herbrand Arthur, Duke of | Earl of. 
127 Belmore, Somerset Richard, Earl of. 580 Burghclere, Herbert Coulstoun, 
(Elected for Ireland.) Lord. 
427 Belper, Henry, Lord. 532 Burton, Michael Arthur, Lord. 
75 Berkeley, Randal Mowbray Thomas 41 Bute, John Patrick, Marquess of. 
Ear! of. 280 Byron, George Frederick William, 
309 Berwick, Richard Henry, Lord. Lord. 
560 Blythswood, Archibald Campbell, | 
Lord. | c. 
200 Bolingbroke and St. John, Henry, | 120 Cadogan, George Henry, Earl. 
Viscount. 186 Cairns, Herbert John, Earl. 
328 Bolton, William Thomas, Lord. | 129 Caledon, James, Earl of. (Elected 
295 Boston, George Florance, Lord. | Jor Ireland.) 
263 Botreaux, Charles Edward Hastings, 326 Calthorpe, Augustus Cholmondeley, 
Lord. (Earl of Loudoun.) | Lord. 
538 Bowes, Claude, Lord. (Zarl of | 6 Cambridge, His Royal Highness 
Strathmore and Kinghorne.) George William Frederick Charles, 
290 Boyle, Richard Edmund St. Law- 


Duke of. 
Camden, John Charles, Marquess. 
Camoys, Francis Robert, Lord. 
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218 


Haldane, Ear! of. 

Canterbury, Frederick, Archbishop 
of. 

Canterbury, Henry Charles, Vis- 
count, 


406 Carew, Robert Shapland George 


8& 


) 196 
344 


462 


146 
160 


386 
431 
430 


248 


( 237 
134 
46 


‘ 358 


432 
365 








5 Carlingford, 


Julian, Lord. 
Carleton, Richard Henry, Lord. 
(Earl of Shannon.) 
Chichester 
Lord. (Lord Clermont.) 
Carlisle, George James, Ear! of. 


Samuel, 


5 Carlisle, John Wareing, Bishop of. 


Carnarvon, George Edward Stanhope 
Molyneux, Earl of. 

Carnwath, Robert Harris Carnwath, 
Earl of. (Elected for Scotland.) 

Carrington, Charles Robert, Earl. 

Carysfort, William, Lord. (Earl of 
Carysfort.) 


Castletown, Bernard Edward Bar- | 


naby, Lord. 
Cathcart, Alan Frederick, Earl. 
Cawdor, John Frederick Vaughan, 
Earl. 


Chaworth, Reginald, Lord. (Zarl 
of Meath.) 

Chelmsford, Frederic Augustus, 
Lord. 


Chesham, Charles Compton William, 
Lord. 

Chester, Francis John, Bishop of. 

Chesterfield, Edwyn Francis, Earl of. 

Cheylesmore, William Meriton, 
Lord. 

Chichester, Ernest Roland, Bishopof. 

Chichester, Walter John, Earl of. 

Cholmondeley, George Henry Hugh, 
Marquess of. 

Churchill, Victor Albert Francis 
Charles, Lord. 

Churston, John, Lord. 

Clanbrassill, John Strange, Lord. 

(Earl of Roden.) 





LORDS SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL. 
162 Camperdown, Robert Adam Philips 


216 


379 


114 
342 


384 


260 
336 


391 


201 
360 


194 
131 


561 
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Clancarty, William Frederick, Vis- 
count. (Karl of Clancarty.) 

Clanwilliam, Richard James, Lord. 
(Earl of Clanwilliam.) 

Clarendon, Edward Hyde, Earl of. 

Clarina, Eyre Challoner Henry, Lord. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

Clements, Charles, Lord. (Earl of 
Leitrim.) 

Clifford of Chudleigh, Lewis Henry 
Hugh, Lord. 


Clifton, Edward Henry Stuart, 
Lord. (Earl of Darnley.) 
Clinton, Charles Henry Rolle, Lord. 


Clonbrock, Luke Gerald, Lord. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 


Cloncurry, Valentine Frederick, 
Lord. 
Cobham, Charles George, Viscount. 


Colchester, Reginald Charles Ed- 
ward, Lord. 


3 Coleridge, Bernard John Seymour, 


Lord. 

Colville of Culross, Charles John, 
Lord. 

Combermere, Robert Wellington, 
Viscount. 

Congleton, Henry, Lord. 

Connaught and Strathearn, His 
Royal Highness Arthur William 
Patrick Albert, Duke of. 

Connemara, Robert, Lord. 

Cottenham, Kenelm Charles Edward, 
Earl of. 

Cottesloe, Thomas Francis, Lord. 

Coventry, George William, Earl 
of. 

Cowley, Henry Arthur Mornington, 
Earl, 


5 Cowper, Francis Thomas de Grey, 


Earl. 
Cranbrook, Gathorne, Ear] of. 
Craven, William George Robert, 
Earl of. 
Crawshaw, Thomas, Lord. 
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Earl of. | 


338 Crofton, Edward Henry Churchill, 


Lord. (Elected for Ireland.) 


557 Cromer, Evelyn, Lord. 


count. 


11 & 228 Cross, Richard Assheton, Vis- | 

(Lord Privy Seal.) | 

Royal Highness Ernest ieapiiies' 

William Adolphus George Fred- 
erick, Duke of. 


D. 


Dartmouth, William Heneage, Earl 
of. 


Dartrey, Richard, Ear! of. 


Davey, Horace, Lord. (A Lord of 


9 
v 





Appeal in Ordinary.) 
de Clifford, Jack Southwell, Lord. | 
de Freyne, Arthur, Lord. | ‘ 
| 
| 
| 
| 


De la Warr, Gilbert George Reginald, 
Earl. 

de l’Isle and Dudley, Philip, Lord. 

7 de Mauley, William Ashley Webb, 


197 Crewe, Robert Offley Ashburton, | 298 
01 
73 


28 Cumberland and Teviotdale, His | 314 


277 


478 


Digby, Edward Henry Trafalgar, 
Lord. 
Dinevor, 
Lord. 
Doncaster, William Henry Walter, 
Earl of. (Duke of Buecleuch and 

Queensberry.) 

Dorchester, Dudley Wilmot, Lord. 

Dormer, John Baptist Joseph, Lord. 

Douglas, Charles Alexander, Lord. 
(Earl of Home.) 

Ducie, Henry John, Ear! of. 

Dudley, William Humble, Earl of. 

Dufferin and Ava, Frederick — 
Marquess of. 

Dunalley, Henry O'Callaghan, Lord. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

Dundonald, Douglas Mackinnon 
Baillie Hamilton, Ear] of. (Elected 
Jor Scotland.) 

Dunleath, Henry Lyle, Lord. 

Dunmore, Charles Adolphus, Lord. 
(Earl of Dunmore.) 


Arthur de Cardonnel, 


3 Dunning, John, Lord. (Lord Rollo.) 


Dunsany, John William, Lord. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 


Lord. 
2 de Montalt, Cornwallis, Earl. 
de Ramsey, William Henry, Lord. 
de Ros, Dudley Charles, Lord. 
392 de Saumarez, James St. Vincent, E. 
Lord. | 
de Vesci, John Robert William, | 429 
Lord. (Viscount de Vesci.) | 2 
Delamere, Hugh, Lord. | 
Denbigh, Rudolph Robert Basil. 166 
Aloysius Augustine, Ear! of. 434 
Denman, Thomas, Lord. | 153 
2 Deramore, Robert Wilfrid, Lord. | 421 
Derby, Frederick Arthur, Earl of. | (Earl of Elgin and Kincardine.) 
Derwent, Harcourt, Lord. | 346 Ellenborough, Charles Towry Hamil- 
Devon, Henry Hugh, Ear! of. | ton, Lord. 
10 & 20 Devonshire, Spencer Compton, 1173 
Duke of. (Lord President of the | 
Council.) 


Durham, Brooke Foss, Bishop of. 
Durham, John George, Ear] of. 





Ebury, Robert Wellesley, Lord. 
Edinburgh, His Royal Highness 
Alfred Ernest Albert, Duke of. 
Effingham, Henry, Ear! of. 
Egerton, Wilbraham, Lord. 
Eldon, John, Ear! of. . 
Elgin, Victor Alexander, Lord. 


Ellesmere, Francis CharlesGranville, 
Kar! of. 
Elphinstone, Sidney Herbert, Lord. 





LORDS SPIRITUAL 

Ely, Alwyne, Bishop of. 

Emly, Thomas William Gaston, 
Lord. 

Erskine, William Macnaghten, Lord. 

Esher, William Baliol, Lord. 

Essex, George Devereux de Vere, 
Ear! of. 

Ettrick, Francis, Lord. (Lord 
Napier.) 

2 Exeter, Brownlow Henry George, 

Marquess of. 

3 Exeter, Edward Henry, Bishop of. 

Exmouth, Edward Fleetwood John, 
Viscount. 


F. 


Falkland, Byron Plantagenet, Vis- 
count. (Elected for Scotland.) 

2 Falmouth, Evelyn Edward Thomas, 
Viscount. 

Farrer, Thomas Henry, Lord. 

Fermanagh, John Henry, Lord. 
(Earl of Erne.) 

Ferrers, Sewallis Edward, Earl. 

Feversham, William Ernest, Earl of. 

Field, William Ventris, Lord. 

2 Fife, Alexander William George, 

Duke of. 


32 Fingall, Arthur James Francis, Lord. 


(Earl of Fingall.) 

Fisherwick, George Augustus Ham- 
ilton, Lord. (Marquess of Done- 
gall.) 

Fitzhardinge, Charles Paget Fitz- 
hardinge, Lord. 

Fitzwilliam, William Thomas Spen- 
cer, Earl. 

Foley, Henry Thomas, Lord. 

Forbes, Horace Courtenay Gammell, 
Lord. (Elected for Scotland.) 

Forester, Cecil Theodore, Lord. 

Fortescue, Hugh, Earl. 

Foxford, William Edmond de Vere 
Sheaffe, Lord. (Zarl of Limerick.) 


2 Gainsborough, 


2 Gardner, 





AND TEMPORAL. 


G. 


Gage, Henry Charles, Lord. (Vis 
count Gage.) 

Charles William 

Francis, Ear] of. 

, Lord. 

Gerard, William Cansfield, Lord. 

Gifford, Edric Frederic, Lord. 

Glenesk, Algernon, Lord. 

Gloucester and Bristol, Charles 
John, Bishop of. 

Gordon, John Campbell, Viscount. 
(Earl of Aberdeen.) 

Gormanston, Jenico William Joseph, 
Lord. (Viscount Gormanston.) 

Gough, Hugh, Viscount. 


5 Grafton, Augustus Charles Lennox, 


Duke of. 


3 Graham, Douglas Beresford Malise 


Ronald, Earl. (Duke of Montrose.) 

Granard, Bernard Arthur William 
Patrick Hastings, Lord. (Zarl of 
Granard.) 

Grantley, John Richard Brinsley, 
Lord. 

Granville, Granville George, Earl. 

Greville, Algernon William Fulke , 
Lord. 

Grey, Albert Henry George, Ear]. 

Grey de Ruthyn, Rawdon George 
Grey, Lord. 

3rimthorpe, Edmund, Lord. 

Grinstead, Lowry Egerton, Lord. 
(Earl of Enniskillen.) 

Guilford, Frederick George, Ear] of. 

Gwydir, Peter Robert, Lord. : 


H. 


Haddington, George, Earl of. 
(Elected for Scotland.) 

Haldon, Lawrence Hesketh, Lord. 

Halifax, Charles Lindley, Viscount. 
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8 & 508 Halsbury, Hardinge Stanley, 


533 


460 
144 
48] 
101 
359 


143 


446 


337 


198 
509 


219 
527 


3 Hawarden, 


Lord. (Lord High Chancellor.) 
Hamilton of Dalzell, John Glencairn 
Carter, Lord. 
Hampden, Henry Robert, Viscount. 
Hampton, Herbert Perrott Murray, 
Lord. 
Hardinge, Henry Charles, Viscount. 


Hardwicke, Charles Philip, Earl | : 
of. 
Hare, William, Lord. (Zarl of | 


Listowel.) 
Harewood, Henry Ulick, Ear] of. 


Harlech, William Richard, Lord. 
Harrington, Charles Augustus, 
Earl of. 


Harris, George Robert Canning, 
Lord. 

Harrowby, Dudley Francis Stuart, 
Ear! of. 
Hartismere, John 
(Lord Henniker.) 
Hastings, George Manners, Lord. 
Hatherton, Edward George Percy, 
Lord. 


Major, Lord. 


Cornwallis, Viscount. 
(Elected for Ireland.) (In another 
place as Earl de Montalt.) 

Hawke, Martin Bladen, Lord. 

Hawkesbury, Cecil George Savile, 
Lord. 


Hay, George, Lord. (Earl of Kin- 


noul.) 

Headley, Charles Mark, Lord. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

Hereford, Robert, Viscount. 

Herries, Marmaduke Francis, 
Lord. 


Herschell, Farrer, Lord. 

Hertford, Hugh de,Grey, Marquess 
of. 
Heytesbury, 
Lord. 

Hill, Rowland Richard, Viscount. 
Hillingdon, Charles Henry, Lord. 


William Frederick, 


1113 


108 
332 


169 


550 


417 


385 





Hillsborough, Arthur Wills John 
Wellington Trumbull Blundell, 
Earl of. (Marquess of Downshire.) 

Hindlip, Samuel Charles, Lord. 

Hobhouse, Arthur, Lord. 

Hood, Francis Wheler, Viscount. 

Hood of Avalon, Arthur William 
Acland, Lord. 

Hopetoun, John Adrian Louis, Lord. 
(Earl of Hopetoun.) 

Hothfield, Henry James, Lord. 

Howard de Walden, Frederick 
George, Lord. 

Howard of Glossop, Francis Edward, 
Lord. 

Howe, Richard William Pein, Earl. 

Howth, William Ulick Tristram, 
Lord. (Earl of Howth.) 

Huntingdon, Warner Francis John 
Plantagenet, Ear] of. 

Hutchinson, John Luke George, 
Viscount. (Harl of Donoughmore.) 

Hylton, Hedworth Hylton, Lord. 


} 3 


Iddesleigh, Walter Stafford, Ear] of. 

Ilchester, Henry Edward, Ear] of. 

Inchiquin, Edward Donough, Lord. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

Innes, Henry John, Earl. (Duke of 
Roxburghe.) 

Iveagh, Edward Cecil, Lord. 


J. 


James, Henry, Lord. 
Jersey, Victor Albert George, Earl 
of. 


K, 
Keane, John Manley Arbuthnot, 
Lord. 


Kenlis, Geoffrey Thomas, Lord. 


(Marquess of Headfort.) 




















Kenmare, Valentine Augustus, Lord. 
(Earl of Kenmare.) 

Kenry, Windham Thomas, Lord. 
(Earl of Dunraven and Mount 
Earl.) 


531 Kensington, William, Lord. 

315 Kenyon, Lloyd, Lord. 

361 Ker, Schomberg Henry, Lord. 
(Marquess of Lothian.) 

450 Kesteven, John Henry, Lord. 

555 Kelvin, William, Lord. 

335 Kilmaine, Francis William, Lord. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

381 Kilmarnock, Charles Gore, Lord. 
(Earl of Erroll.) 

157 Kilmorey, Francis Charles, Earl of. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

180 Kimberley, John, Earl of. 

438 Kinnaird, Arthur Fitz-Gerald, Lord. 

403 Kintore, Algernon Hawkins Tho- 
mond, Lord. (Earl of Kintore.) 

230 Knutsford, Henry Thurstan, Vis- 
count. 

L. 

492 Lamington, Charles Wallace Alex- 
ander Napier, Lord. 

122 Lanesborough, John Vansittart 
Danvers, Earl of. (Elected for 
Ireland.) 

339 Langford, Hercules Edward, Lord. 


(Elected for Ireland.) 

Lansdowne, Henry Charles Keith, 

Marquess of. 

57 & 188 Lathom, Edward, Earl of. 
(Lord Chamberlain of the House- 
hold.) 

86 Lauderdale, Frederick Henry, Earl 
of. (Elected for Scotland.) 

456 Lawrence, John Hamilton, Lord. 

433 Leconfield, Henry, Lord. 

18 Leeds, George Godolphin, Duke of. 

170 Leicester, Thomas William, Earl of. 

412:Leigh, William Henry, Lord. 


35 


LORDS SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL. 
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204 Leinster, Maurice Viscount. (Duke 
of Leinster.) 

89 Leven and Melville, Ronald Ruth- 
ven, Earl of. (lected for Scot- 
land.) 

Lichfield, Augustus, Bishop of. 

Lichfield, Thomas Francis, Ear] of. 

Lilford, Thomas, Lord. 

Lincoln, Edward, Bishop of. 

5 Lindsey, Montague, Earl of. 

7 Lingen, Ralph Robert Wheeler, 
Lord. 

Lismore, George Ponsonby, Lord. 
(Viscount Lismore.) 


w 
fr) 


) Liverpool, John Charles, Bishop of. 
Llandaff, Henry, Viscount. 
Llandaff, Richard, Bishop of. 
Llangattock, John Allan, Lord. 
Loch, Henry Brougham, Lord. 
Loftus, John Henry, Lord. (JJar- 
quess of Ely.) 
3 Londesborough, William Henry 
Forester, Earl of. 
London, Mandell, Bishop of. 
Lonsdale, Hugh Cecil, Earl of. 
Lovaine, Henry George, Lord. (Zarl 
Percy.) 
Lovat, Simon Joseph, Lord. 
Lovelace, Ralph Gordon, Ear] of. 
Lovell and Holland, Charles George, 
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Lord. (Earl of Egmont.) 

126 Lucan, George, Earl of. (Elected 
Jor Ireland.) 

414 Lurgan, William, Lord. 

187 Lytton, Victor Alexander George 
Robert, Earl] of. 

436 Lyveden, Fitz-Patrick Henry, Lord. 

M. 

97 Macclesfield, Thomas Augustus 
Wolstenholme, Earl of. 

536 Macnaghten, Edward, Lord. (A 


Lord of Appeal in Ordinary.) . 


145 
445 


539 


472 


505 


5 Meldrum, 


2. Minster, 
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Magheramorne, 
Lord. 

Malmesbury, Edward James, Ear! of. 

Manchester, James, Bishop of. 


James Douglas, 


5 Manchester, William Angus Drogo, 


Duke of. 
Manners, John Thomas, Lord. 
Manners of Haddon, Henry John 
Brinsley, Lord. of 
Granby.) 
Mansfield, William David, Ear] of. 
Manvers, Sydney William Herbert, 
Earl. 


(Marquess 


2 Mar, John Francis Erskine, Ear] of. 


(Elected for Scotland.) 


Mar and Kellie, Walter John 


Francis, Earl of. 
Scotland.) 
Marlborough, CharlesRichard John, 


Duke of. 


2 Masham, Samuel, Lord. 
3 Massy, John Thomas William, Lord. 


(Elected for Ireland.) 

Mayo, Dermot Robert Wyndham, 
Earl of. (Elected for Ireland.) 

Charles, Lord. (Mar- 
quess of Huntly.) 

Melville, Henry, Viscount. 

Mendip, Leopold George Frederick, 
Lord. (Viscount Clifden.) 
Meredyth, James Herbert Gustavus 
Meredyth, Lord. (Lord Athlum- 
ney.) 

Methuen, Paul Sanford, Lord. 

Middleton, Digby Wentworth 
Bayard, Lord. 

Henry Francis, Lord. 
(Marquess Conyngham.) 

Minto, Gilbert John, Earl of. 
Monck, Henry Power Charles 
Stanley, Lord. (Viscount Monck.) 

Monckton, George Edmund Milnes, 
Lord. (Viscount Galway.) 

Moncreiff, Henry James, Lord. 

Monk Bretton, John George, Lord. 


(Elected for |: 





515 
523 


350 


415 


150 
548 


83 


389 
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161 
334 


506 
185 


510 


bo 
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Monkswell, Robert, Lord. 

Montagu of Beaulieu, Henry John, 
Lord. 

Monteagle, Thomas, Lord. (Jar- 
quess of Sligo.) 

Monteagle of Brandon, 
Spring, Lord. 

Morley, Albert Edmund, Earl of. 

Morris, Michael, Lord. (A Lord of 
Appeal in Ordinary.) 

Morton, Sholto George Watson, 
Earl of. (Elected for Scotland.) 

Mostyn, Llewelyn Nevill Vaughan, 


Lord. 


Thomas 


7 Mount Edgcumbe, William Henry, 


Ear! of. 
Mount Stephen, George, Lord. 
Mowbray, Charles Botolph Joseph, 
Lord. 
Munster, William George, Ear] of. 


Muskerry, Hamilton Matthew 
Fitzmaurice, Lord. (Elected jor 
Ireland.) 


N. 


Napier, Robert William, Lord. 

Nelson, Horatio, Earl. 

Newcastle, Henry Pelham Ar hi 
bald Douglas, Duke of. 

Newton, William John, Lord. 


Norfolk, Henry, Duke of. (£a7/ 
Marshal of England.) 
Normanby, Constantine Charles 


Henry, Marquess of. 

North, William Henry John, Lord. 

Northampton, William, 
of, 

Northbourne, Walter Henry, Lord. 

Northbrook, Thomas George, Ear] 
of. 

Northington, Anthony Henley, Lord. 
(Lord Henley.) 

Northumberland, Algernon George, 
Duke of. 

Norton, Charles Bowyer, Lord. 


Marquess 














229 


0. 


O’Hagan, Thomas Towneley, Lord. 

O’Neill, Edward, Lord. 

Onslow, William Hillier, Earl of. 

Oranmore and Browne, Geoffrey 
Dominick Augustus Frederick, 
Lord. (Elected for Ireland.) 

Orford, Robert Horace, Earl of. 

Oriel, Clotworthy John Eyre, Lord. 
(Viscount Massereene.) 

Ormathwaite, Arthur, Lord. 

Ormonde, James Edward William 
Theobald, Lord. of 
Ormonde.) 

Overtoun, John Campbell, Lord. 


(Marquess 


Oxenbridge, William John, Vis- 
count. 
Oxenfoord, John, Lord. (Earl of 
Stair.) 


Oxford, William, Bishop of. 


FP. 


Peel, Arthur Wellesley, Viscount. 


56 & 61 Pembroke and Montgomery, 


448 


457 
273 
583 
566 
376 


388 


Sidney, Earl of. 
of the Household.) 
Penrhyn, George Sholto Gordon, 
Lord. 
Penzance, James Plaisted, Lord. 
Petre, Bernard Henry Philip, Lord. 
Pirbright, Henry, Lord. 
Playfair, Lyon, Lord. 


(Lord Steward 


Plunket, William Conyngham, 
Lord. 

Poltimore, Augustus Frederick 
George Warwick, Lord. 

Polwarth, Walter Hugh, Lord. 
(Elected for Scotland.) 

Ponsonby, Walter William Braba- 


zon, Lord. (Earl of Bessborough.) 


123 Portarlington, Lionel George Henry 





Seymour, Earl of. 


(Elected for 
Ireland.) : 
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24 


136 





xiii 

Portland, William John Arthur 
Charles James, Duke of. 

Portman, William Henry Berkeley, 
Viscount. 

Portsmouth, Newton, Earl of. 

Poulett, William Henry, Earl. 

and 511 Powerscourt, Mervyn 
Edward, Viscount. (Lord Powers- 
court.) 

Powis, George Charles, Earl of. 


R. 


Radnor, William, Earl of. 

Raglan, George Fitz-Roy Henry, 
Lord. 

Ramsay, Arthur George Maule, 
Lord. (Earl of Dalhousie.) 

Ranfurly, Uchter John Mark, Lord. 
(Earl of Ranfurly.) 

Rathdonnell, Thomas Kane, Lord. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

Rathmore, David Robert, Lord. 

Ravensworth, Henry George, Earl 
of. 

Rayleigh, John William, Lord. 

Reay, Donald James, Lord. 

Rendel, Stuart, Lord. 

Revelstoke, Edward Charles, Lord. 

Ribblesdale, Thomas, Lord. 

Richmond, Charles Henry, Duke of. 

Ripon, George Frederick Samuel, 
Marquess of. 

Ripon, William Boyd, Bishop of. 

Robartes, Thomas Charles, Lord. 

Roberts of Kandahar, Frederick 
Sleigh, Lord. 

Rodney, George Bridges Harley 
Dennet, Lord. 


Romilly, John Gaspard Le Marchant, 
Lord. 


Romney, Charles, Ear! of. 
Rook wood, Henry John, Lord. 


Xiv 


378 


138 
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249 


149 


468 
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Rosebery, Archibald Philip, Lord. 
(Earl of Rosebery.) 

Rosse, Lawrence, Earl of. (lected 
for Ireland.) 

Rosslyn, James Francis Harry, 
Ear! of. 


Rossmore, Derrick Warner William, 
Lord. 

Rothschild, Nathaniel Mayer, 
Lord. 


Rowton, Montagu William, Lord. 
Russell, John Francis Stanley, 
Earl. 
Russell of Killowen, Charles, Lord. 
Rutland, John James’ Robert, 
Duke of. 
8. 
Sackville, Lionel Sackville, Lord. 


Saint Albans, John Wogan, Bishop 
of. 

Saint Albans, William Amelius 
Aubrey De Vere, Duke of. 

Saint Asaph, Alfred George, Bishop 
of. 

Saint Germans, Henry Cornwallis, 
Ear] of. 

Saint John of Bletso, Beauchamp 
Moubray, Lord. 

Saint Leonards, Edward Burten- 
shaw, Lord. 

Saint Levan, John, Lord. 

Saint Oswald, Rowland, Lord. 


9 Saint Vincent, Carnegie Parker, 


Viscount. 
Salisbury, John, Bishop of. 
Salisbury, Robert Arthur Talbot, 
Marquess of. 
Saltersford, James George Henry, 
Lord. (Earl of Courtown.) 
Saltoun, Alexander William 
Frederick, Lord. (Elected for 
Scotland.) 
Sandhurst, William, Lord. 





| 


| 


347 


308 
13 
470 


189 
304 


240 
111 
279 


530 


Sandwich, Edward George Henry, 
Ear! of. 

Sandys, Augustus Frederick Arthur, 
Lord. 

Savile, John, Lord. 


4 Saye and Sele, John Fiennes, Lord. 


Scarbrough, Aldred Frederick 
George Beresford, Ear] of. 

Scarsdale, Alfred Nathaniel Holden, 
Lord. 


Seaton, John Reginald Upton, 
Lord. 

Sefton, William Philip, Lord. 
(Earl of Sefton.) 

Selborne, William Waldegrave, 
Ear! of. 

Shaftesbury, Anthony, Eari of. 

Shand, Alexander Burns, Lord. 

Sheffield, Henry North, Lord 


(Earl of Sheffield.) 
Sherborne, Edward Lennox, Lord. 
Shrewsbury, Charles Henry John, 
Ear! of. 
Shute, Percy, 
Barrington.) 
Sidmouth, William Wells, Viscount 
(Earl of 


Lord. 


(Viscount 


Silchester, Thomas, Lord. 
Longford.) 

Sinclair, Charles William, 

(Elected for Scotland.) 


Lord 


2 Somerhill, Hubert George, Lord 


(Marquess of Clanricarde.) 
Somers, Philip Reginald, Lord. 
Somerset, Algernon, Duke of. 
Somerton, Sidney James, Lord. 

(Earl of Normanton.) 

Sondes, George Edward, Earl. 
Southampton, Charles 
Lord. 


Southwell, George, Bishop of. 


Henry 


Spencer, John Poyntz, Earl. 

Stafford, Fitzherbert, Lord. 

Stalbridge, Richard de 
Lord, 


Aquila, 




















LORDS SPIRITUAL 

Stamford, William, Earl of. 

Stanhope, Arthur Philip, Earl. 

Stanley of Alderley,;Henry Edward 
John, Lord. 

Stanmore, Arthur, Lord. 

Stewart of Garlies, Alan Planta- 


67 
96 
411 


572 
323 


375 





genet, Lord. (Zarl of Galloway.) 

155 Stradbroke, George Edward John 
Mowbray, Earl of. 

174 Strafford, George Henry Charles, 
Earl of. 

116 Strange, John James Hugh Henry, 
Earl. (Duke of Atholl.) 

399 Stratheden, Hallyburton George, 
Lord. 

504 Strathspey, James, Lord. (Earl of 
Seafield.) 

322 Stuart of Castle Stuart, Edmund 
Archibald, Lord. (Earl of 
Moray.) 

409 Sudeley, Charles Douglas Richard, 
Lord. 

507 Sudley, Arthur Saunders William 
Charles Fox, Lord. (Earl of 
Arran.) 

313 Suffield, Charles, Lord. 

63 Suffolk and Berkshire, Henry 
Charles, Ear! of. 
30 Sutherland, Cromartie, Duke of. 
568 Swansea, Ernest Ambrose, Lord. 


T. 


Talbot de Malahide, Richard Wogan, 
Lord. 

Tankerville, Charles, Ear] of. 

Temple of Stowe, William Stephen, 
Earl. 

390 Templemore, Henry Spencer, Lord. 

212 Templetown, Henry Edward Mon- 

tagu Dorington Clotworthy, Vis- 
(Elected for Ireland.) 
503 Tennyson, Hallam, Lord. 


count. 
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Tenterden, Charles Stuart Henry, 
Lord. 

Teynham, Henry John Philip Sid- 
ney, Lord. 

Thring, Henry, Lord, 

Thurlow, Thomas John, Lord. 

Tollemache, Wilbraham Frederic, 
Lord. 




































535 
319 
483 


287 Torphichen, James Walter, Lord. 
(Elected for Scotland.) 

203 Torrington, George Master, 
Viscount. 

36 Townshend, John Villiers Stuart, 
Marquess. 

435 Tredegar, Godfrey Charles, Lord. 

493 Trebor, Arthur William, Lord. 

253 Truro, John, Bishop of. 

422 Truro, Thomas Montague Morrison, 
Lord. 

497 Tweeddale, William Montagu, Lord. 
(Marquess of Tweeddale.) 

502 Tweedmouth, Edward, Lord. 

311 Tyrone, Henry De la Poer, Lord. 
(Marquess of Waterford.) 

V. 

158 Vane, Charles Stewart, Earl. 
(Marquess of Londonderry.) 

266 Vaux of Harrowden, Hubert George 
Charles, Lord. 

340 Ventry, Dayrolles Blakeney, Lord. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

297 Vernon, George William Henry, 


Lord. 
Verulam, James Walter, Earl of. 
Vivian, George Crespigny Brabazon, 









Lord. 
Ww. 
247 Wakefield, William Walsham, 
Bishop of. 
99 Waldegrave, William Frederick, 
| Earl. 


xvi 


302 
478 
520 
103 
A488 





LIST OF THE LORDS SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL. 


Wales, His Royal Highness The | 408 Wrottesley, Arthur, Lord. 
Prince of. hen Wynford, William Draper Morti- 
Walsingham, Thomas, Lord. mer, Lord. 
Wandsworth, Sydney James, Lord. | 
Wantage, Robert James, Lord. | 
| 


Warwick, Earl of (see Brooke, p. vi.) | Y. 

Wateon, Dior Lesa. (A Lorde | 168 Yarborough, Charles Alfred Wors- 
Appeal in Ordinary.) | ley, Earl of 

Welby, Reginald Earle, Lord. ee 


4 York, His Royal Highness George 
Frederick Ernest Albert, Duke of. 

9 York, William Dalrymple, Arch- 
bishop of. 


Wellington, Henry, Duke of. | 
Wemyss, Francis Richard, Lord. | 
(Earl of Wemyss.) | 





413 Wenlock, Beilby, Lord. 
267 Wentworth, Ralph Gordon, heeds} 
(In another place as Earl of | | Z. 

. Bac hard I 11 Pilki 55 Zetland, Lawrence, Marquess of. 
— we sack ane ae PO | det Rese ol Haryngworth, Robert 
oe Nathaniel Cecil George, Lord. 

31 Westminster, Hugh Lupus, Duke of. 
65 Westmorland, Anthony Mildmay 
Julian, Earl of. ies east 
184 Wharncliffe, Edward Montagu 
Stuart G ‘Ile. Earl of. | The following Lords have Two Numbers, 
ee ig i S | being Twice named in the Roll :— 
373 Wigan, James Ludovic, Lord. 
Earl of Crawford.) | Lord Halsbury, as Lord High Chancellor 
(aaa Ata and as Lord Halsbury. (Nos. 8 
265 Willoughby de Broke, Henry, Lord. | and 510.) 
135 Wilton, Seymour John Grey, Earl | Duke of Devonshire, as Lord President, 


of and as Duke of Devonshire. (Nos. 


: ; | 10 and 20.) 
Wimborne, Ivor Bertie, Lord. | Vincqunt Chinen, oi Seiad Seley Med aad 
Winchester, Augustus John Henry , as Viscount Cross. (Nos. 11 and 
Beaumont, Marquess of. | 228.) 


Ear] of Pembroke and Montgomery, as 
Winchester, Randall Thomas, | ind en Ok ae Fal of 


Bishop of. Pembroke and Montgomery. (Nos. 
68 Winchilsea and Nottingham, Mur- | 56 and 61.) 
ray Edward Gordon, Ear! of. Earl of Lathom, as Lord Chamberlain, 
269 Windsor, Robert George, Lord. | 7 7 “omy of Lathom. (Nos, 57 
7” Wi | 
ser Wisin, Goonge Arnulph, Earl of. | Earl of Lovelace, as Earl of Lovelace, 
(Earl of Eglintoun.) 4 and as Lord Wentworth. (Nos. 171 
226 Wolseley, Garnet Joseph, Viscount. | and 267.) 
465 Wolverton, Frederick, Lord. | Earl de Montalt, as Earl de Montalt 
252 Worcester, John James Stewart, | ~ = Viscount Hawarden. (Nos 
emepSidbeae Viscount py ott as Viscount 
398 Worlingham, Archibald — Powerscourt, and as Lord Powers- 


Sparrow, Lord. (Earl inane court. (Nos. 206 and 511.) 
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60 VICTORLA, 1897. 


(Presented at the Opening of the Session.) 





Mem.—According to the Usage of Parliament, when the House appoints a Select 


Committee, the Lords appointed to serve upon it are named in the Order of their 


Rank, beginning with the Highest ; and so, when the House sends a Committee to 
a Conference with the Commons, the Lord highest in Rank is called first, and the 
vest go forth in like Order: But when the Whole House is called over for any 


Purpose, within the House, or for the Purpose of proceeding forth to Westminster 


Hall, or upon any public Solemnity, the Call begins invariably with the Junior 


Baron. 





His Royal Highness Albert Edward | 


Prince of Wales. 


His Royal Highness Alfred Ernest 
Albert Duke of Edinburgh. 

His Royal Highness Arthur William 
Patrick Albert Duke of Connaught 
and Strathearn. 

His Royal Highness George Frederick 
Ernest Albert Duke of York. 

His Royal Highness Leopold Charles 
Edward George Albert Duke of 
Albany. 

VOL. XLV. [rourtH sERIEs. | 





| 


6 His Royal Highness George William 
Frederick Charles Duke of Cam- 
bridge. 

7 Frederick Archbishop of Canterbury. 

8 Hardinge Stanley Lord Halsbury 
Lord High Chancellor 

9 William Dalrymple Archbishop of 
York. 

10 Spencer Compton Duke of Devon- 
shire, Lord President of the 
Council, 

11 Richard Assheton Viscount Cross, 
Lord Privy Seal. 

b 





XViii 


12 


13 
14 
15 


16 


36 


37 


§ William Angus Drogo Duke of Man- 


Henry Duke of Norfolk, Earl Mar- | 38 
shal of England. 39 
Algernon Duke of Somerset. 
Charles Henry Duke of Richmond. | 40 
Augustus Charles Lennox Duke of 
Grafton, 41 
Henry Charles Fitzroy Duke of Beau- | 42 
fort. 
William Amelius Aubrey de Vere | 43 
Duke of Saint Albans. 44 
George Godolphin Duke of Leeds. 45 
Herbrand Arthur Duke of Bedford. | 46 
Spencer Compton Duke of Devon- 
shire. (In another place as Lord | 47 
President of the Council.) 
Charles Richard John Duke of Marl- | 48 
borough. 
John James Robert Duke of Rutland. | 49 
Alfred Douglas Duke of Brandon. | 50 
William John Arthur Charles James 
Duke of Portland. 51 





chester. 52 
Henry Pelham Archibald Douglas | 53 
Duke of Newcastle. 5 
Algernon George Duke of Northum- 
berland. 55 
His Royal Highness Ernest Augus- | 56 
tus William Adolphus George 
Frederick Duke of Cumberland 


and Teviotdale. | 57 
Henry Duke of Wellington. | 
Cromartie Duke of Sutherland. 58 
Hugh Lupus Duke of Westminster. 


Alexander William George Duke of | 59 
Fife. 60 

George Douglas Duke of Argyll. 

Augustus John Henry Beaumont | 61 
Marquess of Winchester. 

Henry Charles Keith Marquess of 
Lansdowne. 62 

John Villiers Stuart Marquess | 63 
Townshend. 

Robert Arthur Talbot Marquess of | 64 
Salisbury. 








ROLL OF THE LORDS 


Thomas Henry Marquess of Bath. 

James Marquess of Abercorn. (Duke 
of Abercorn.) 

Hugh de Grey Marquess of Hert- 
ford. 

John Patrick Marquess of Bute. 

Brownlow Henry George Marquess 
of Exeter. 

William Marquess of Northampton. 

John Charles Marquess Camden. 

Henry Marquess of Anglesey. 

George Henry Hugh Marquess of 
Cholmondeley. 

Henry Augustus Marquess of Ailes- 
bury. 

Frederick William John Marquess of 
Bristol. ; 

Archibald Marquess of Aiisa. 

Constantine Charles Henry Marquess 
of Normanby. 

George Frederick Samuel Marquess of 
Ripon. 

William Marquess of Abergavenny. 

Gavin Marquess of Breadalbane. 

Frederick Temple Marquess of 
Dufferin and Ava. 

Lawrence Marquess of Zetland. 

Sidney Earl of Pembroke and Mont- 
gomery, Lord Steward of the 
Household. 

Edward Earl of Lathom, Lord 
Chamberlain of the Household. 

Charles Henry John Ear! of Shrews- 
bury. 

Frederick Arthur Earl of Derby. 

Warner Francis John Plantagenet 
Earl of Huntingdon. 

Sidney Earl of Pembroke and Mont- 
gomery. (In another place as Lord 
Steward of the Household.) 

Henry Hugh Earl of Devon. 

Henry Charles Earl of Suffolk and 
Berkshire. 


Rudolph Robert Basil Aloysius 
Augustine Earl of Denbigh. 














65 





66 
67 
68 


8 


~I 


88 


89 


90 








Anthony Mildmay Julian Earl of 
Westmorland. 

Montague Earl of Lindsey. 

William Earl of Stamford. 

Murray Edward Gordon Earl of 
Winchilsea and Nottingham. 

Edwyn Francis Earl of Chesterfield. 

Edward George Henry Earl of Sand- 


wich. 





George Devereux de Vere Earl of | 
Essex. 

George James Earl of Carlisle. 

William Henry Walter Earl of Don- 

(Duke of Buccleuch and 
Queensberry. ) 

Anthony Earl of Shaftesbury. 

Randal Mowbray Thomas Earl of 
Berkeley. | 

Montagu Arthur Earl of Abingdon. 

Aldred Frederick George Beresford 
Earl of Scarbrough. 


Arnold Allan Cecil Earl of Albe- | 
| 


caster. 





marle. 

George William Earl of Coventry. | 

Victor Albert George Earl of Jersey. | 

William Henry Earl Poulett. 

John Francis Erskine Earl of Mar. | 
(Elected for Scotland.) 

Sholto George Watson Earl of | 
Morton. (Elected for Scotland.) 

Walter John Francis Earl of Mar 
and Kellie. (Elected for Scotland.) 

George Earl of Haddington. (Elected 
Sor Scotland.) 

Frederick Henry Earl of Lauderdale. 
(Elected for Scotland.) 

David Stanley William Earl of Airlie. 
(Elected for Scotland.) 

Robert Harris Carnwath Earl of 
Carnwath. (Elected for Scotland.) 

Ronald Ruthven Earl of Leven and 
Melville. (lected for Scotland.) 

Douglas Mackinnon Baillie Hamilton 
Earl of Dundonald. (Elected for 
Scotland. 
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/101 


| 103 


| 110 


91 
92 


a 


Sewallis Edward Earl Ferrers. 

William Heneage Earl of Dart- 
mouth. 

Charles Earl of Tankerville. 

Charles Wightwick Earl of Ayles- 
ford. 

Francis Thomasde Grey Earl Cowper. 

Arthur Philip Earl Stanhope. 

George Loveden William Henry 
Earl of Macclesfield. 

Douglas Beresford Malise Ronald 
Earl Graham. (Duke of Montrose.) 

William Frederick Earl Waldegrave. 


Bertram Ear] of Ashburnham. 


93 
94 


95 
96 
97 


98 


99 
100 
Charles Augustus Earl of Har- 
rington. 

Newton Earl of Portsmouth. 
Francis Richard Charles Guy Earl 
Brooke and Earl of Warwick. 
Sidney Carr Earl of Buckingham- 


shire. 


102 


105 William Thomas Spencer Earl Fitz- 
william. 

Frederick George Earl of Guilford. 

Charles Philip Earl of Hardwicke. 

Henry Edward Ear! of Ilchester. 


Gilbert George Reginald Earl De la 
Warr. 


William Earl of Radnor. 
John Poyntz Earl Spencer. 


106 
107 
108 
109 


111 
112 


113 


Seymour Henry Earl Bathurst. 
Arthur Wills John Wellington 
Trumbull Blundell Earl of Hills- 
borough. (Marquess of Downshire. ) 
Edward Hyde Earl of Clarendon. 
William David Earl of Mansfield, 
John James Hugh Henry Earl 
(Duke of Atholl.) 


William Henry Earl of Mount 
Edgeumbe. 


114 
115 
116 


Strange. 


Hugh Earl Fortescue. 
George Edward Stanhope Molyneux 
Earl of Carnarvon. 


George Henry Earl Cadogan. 
Edward James Earl 
bury. 


of Maimes- 
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xx 


122 


123 


129 


130 


131 


132 
133 
134 
135 
136 
137 
138 


139 


140 
141 
142 
143 


144 
145 
146 
147 
148 





ROLL OF THE LORDS 


John Vansittart Danvers Earl of 
Lanesborough. (Elected for Ire- 
land. ) 

Lionel George Henry Seymour Earl 
(Elected for 


of Portarlington. 


Ireland.) 
Dermot Robert Wyndham Ear] of 
Mayo. (Elected for Ireland.) 
5 Hugh Earl Annesley. (Elected for 
Ireland.) 
George Earlof Lucan. (Elected for 
Ireland.) 


Somerset Richard Earl of Belmore. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 


James Francis Earl of Bandon. 
(Elected for Ireland. ) 

James Earl of Caledon. (lected 
for Ireland.) 

James Francis Harry Earl of 
Rosslyn. 

William George Robert Earl of 


Craven. 
William Hillier Earl of Onslow. 
Charles Earl of Romney. 
Walter John Earl of Chichester. 
Seymour John Grey Ear] of Wilton. 
George Charles Earl of Powis. 
Horatio Earl Nelson. 


Lawrence Earl of Rosse. (Elected 
Sor Ireland.) 

Sydney William Herbert Earl 
Manvers. 


Robert Horace Earl of Orford. 

Albert Henry George Earl Grey. 

Hugh Cecil Ear] of Lonsdale. 

Dudley Francis Stuart Earl of 
Harrowby. 

Henry Ulick Earl of Harewood. 

Gilbert John Earl of Minto. 

Alan Frederick Earl Cathcart. 

James Walter Earl of Verulam. 

Adelbert 


Earl Brownlow. 


Wellington Brownlow 





151 


152 


159 
160 


161 
162 
163 
164 
165 
166 
167 
168 


169 


174 


175 


176 


177 


Orlando George Charles Earl of 
Bradford. 

William Earl Beauchamp. 

John Earl of Eldon. 

Richard William Penn Earl Howe. 

George Edward John Mowbray 
Earl of Stradbroke. 

William Stephen Earl Temple of 
Stowe. 

Francis Charles Earl of Kilmorey. 
(Elected for Ireland. ) 

Charles Stewart Earl Vane. (Mar- 
quess of Londonderry. ) 

William Archer Earl Amherst. 

John Frederick Vaughan 
Cawdor. 


Ear! 


William George Earl of Munster. 

Robert Adam Philips Haldane Ear] 
of Camperdown. 

Thomas Francis Ear] of Lichfield. 

John George Ear] of Durham. 

Granville George Earl Granville. 

Henry Earl of Effingham. 

Henry John Earl of Ducie. 

Charles Alfred Worsley Earl of 
Yarborough. 

Henry John Ear] Innes. 
Roxburghe.) 

Thomas William Ear! of Leicester. 

Ralph Gordon Ear] of Lovelace. 


(Duke of 


Charles William Francis Earl of 
Gainsborough. 

Francis Charles Granville Earl of 
Ellesmere. 

George Henry Charles Earl of 
Strafford. 

Kenelm Charles Edward Earl of 


Cottenham. 

Henry Arthur Mornington Earl 
Cowley. 

George Arnulph Earl of Winton. 
(Earl of Eglintoun.) 


Henry Cornwallis Earl of Saint | 178 William Humble Eari of Dudley. 
179 John Francis Stanley Earl Russell. 
180 John Earl of Kimberley. 


Germans, 
Albert Edmund Earl of Morley. 

















184 


185 
186 
187 


188 


189 
190 


191 
192 
193 


194 
195 
196 
197 


198 
199 


Richard Ear] of Dartrey. 


2 William Ernest Earl of Feversham. 


3 Henry George Earl of Ravens- 


worth. 
Edward Montagu Stuart Granville 
Earl of Wharncliffe. 
Thomas George Ear] of Northbrook. 
Herbert John Earl Cairns. 


Victor Alexander George Robert | , 


Earl of Lytton. 
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209 


Edward Earl of Lathom. (Jn| 915 
another place as Lord Cham- 
berlain of the Household.) 216 

George Edward Earl Sondes. 

William Waldegrave Earl of | 217 
Selborne. 

Walter Stafford Earl of Iddesleigh. | 218 

Cornwallis Earl de Montalt. 219 

William Henry Forester Earl of | 220 
Londesborough. 221 

Gathorne Earl of Cranbrook. 222 

Gilbert Henry Earl of Ancaster. 223 


Charles Robert Earl Carrington. 


Robert Offley Ashburton Earl of | ‘ 


Crewe. 
Robert Viscount Hereford. 


Byron Plantagenet Viscount Falk- | ‘ 


land. (Elected for Scotland. ) 
Henry Viscount Bolingbroke and 
St. John. 
Charles George Viscount Cobham. 


2 Evelyn Edward Thomas Viscount | : 


Falmouth. 
George Master Viscount Torrington. 
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Maurice Viscount Leinster: (Duke | 231 
of Leinster.) 232 


Francis Wheler Viscount Hood. 
Mervyn Edward Viscount Powers- 
court. (lected for Ireland.) 


Henry William Crosbie Viscount | : 


Bangor. (Elected for Ireland.) 
Cornwallis Viscount Hawarden. 
(Elected for Ireland.) (In another 


place as Earl de Montalt.) 
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Carnegie Parker Viscount Saint 
Vincent. 

Henry Viscount Melville. 

William Wells Viscount Sidmouth. 

Henry Edward Montagu Dorington 
Clotworthy Viscount Templetown. 
(Elected for Ireland. ) 

John Campbell Viscount Gordon. 
(Earl of Aberdeen.) 

Edward Fleetwood John Viscount 
Exmouth. 


5 John Luke George Viscount Hut- 


chinson, 


(Earl of Donoughmore.) 


} William Frederick Viscount Clan- 


carty. (Earl of Clancarty.) 

Robert Wellington Viscount Com- 
bermere. 

Henry Charles Viscount Canterbury 

Rowland Richard Viscount Hill. 

Henry Charles Viscount Hardinge. 

Hugh Viscount Gough. 

Charles Lindley Viscount Halifax. 

Alexander Nelson Viscount Brid- 
port. 

William Henry Berkeley Viscount 
Portman. 

Henry Robert Viscount Hampden. 

Garnet Joseph Viscount Wolseley. 

William John Viscount Oxenbridge. 

Richard Assheton Viscount Cross. 
(In another place as Lord Privy 
Seal. ) 

Arthur Wellesley Viscount Peel. 

Henry Thurstan Viscount Knuts- 
ford. 

Henry Viscount Llandaff. 


232 Mandell Bishop of London. 


236 
237 
238 


Brooke Foss Bishop of Durham. 

Randall Thomas Bishop of Win- 
chester. 

Charles John Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol. 

John Charles Bishop of Liverpool. 

Ernest Roland Bishop of Chichester. 

Richard Bishop of Llandaff. 
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ROLL OF THE 











LORDS 


239 William Bishop of Oxford. 272 Frederick George Lord Howard de 
240 George Bishop of Southwell. Walden. 
241 William Boyd Bishop of Ripon. | 273 Bernard Henry Philip Lord Petre. 
242 Edward Bishop of Lincoln. 274 John Fiennes Lord Saye and Sele. 
243 Edward Henry Bishop of Exeter. | 275 John Francis Lord Arundell of 
244 John Bishop of Salisbury. Wardour. 
245 Alwyne Bishop of Ely. 276 Edward Henry Stuart Lord Clifton. 
246 James Bishop of Manchester. (Earl of Darnley.) 
247 William Walsham Bishop of Wake-| 277 John Baptist Joseph Lord Dormer. 
field. 278 Henry John Philip Sidney Lord 
248 Francis John Bishop of Chester. Teynham. 
249 Alfred George Bishop of Saint | 279 Fitzherbert Edward Lord Stafford. 
Asaph. |280 George Frederick William Lord 
250 Daniel Lewis Bishop of Bangor. | Riise 
251 John Wogan Bishop of Saint 98} Lewis Henry Hugh Lord Clifford 
252 ioe ais Stewart Bishop of | wg ne | 
— = a one P | 282 Henry John Brinsley Lord Manners 
253 John Bishop it Dis, | a of vere (Marquess of Granby.) 
254 Augustus Bishop of Lichfield. | wai age nets man eon 
ain ae ‘ , | 284 Horace Courtenay Gammell Lord 
255 John Wareing Bishop of Carlisle. ‘ 
256 Dudley Charles Lord de Ros. a oe eee 
957 Charles Botolph Joseph Lord Mow- | 285 Alexander William Frederick Lord 
bray. | Saltoun. (Elected for ean, ) 
258 George Manners Lord Hastings. | 286 Charles bane Lord Sinclair. 
259 Jack Southwell Lord de Clifford. | (Plected for Scotland.) 
260 Charles Henry Rolle Lord Clinton. | St Somes Wetter ‘Led . Terghichen. 
261 Robert Nathaniel Cecil George Lord) __ (Elected for Scotland. ) 
Zouche of Haryngworth. i Alexander Hugh fawd ~e of 
262 Rawdon George Grey Lord Grey de | a. (Elected for Scotland. ) 
Ruthyn. | 289 Walter Hugh Lord Polwarth. 
263 Charles Edward Hastings Lord | (Elected for Scotland. ) 
Botreaux. (Earl of Loudoun.) | 290 Richard Edmund St. Lawrence 
264 Francis Robert Lord Camoys. | Lord Boyle. (Earl of Cork and 
265 Henry Lord Willoughby de Broke. | Orrery.) 
266 Hubert George Charles Lord Vaux | 291 George Lord Hay. (Earl of Kin- 
of Harrowden. noul. ) 
267 Ralph Gordon Lord Wentworth. | 292 Digby Wentworth Bayard Lord 
(In another place as Earl of Love- Middleton. 
lace.) 293 Walter William Brabazon Lord Pon- 
268 Alfred Thomas Townshend Lord sonby. (Karl of Bessborough.) 
Braye. 294 Alfred Nathaniel Holden Lord 
269 Robert George Lord Windsor. Scarsdale. 
270 William Henry John Lord North. | 295 George Florance Lord Boston. 
271 Beauchamp Moubray Lord Saint | 296 


John of Bletso. 














Charles George Lord Lovell and 
Holland. (Earl of Egmont.) 
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306 
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314 
315 
316 
317 
318 
319 
320 
321 
322 
323 
324 
325 


326 


327 


SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL. 





George William Henry Lord 
Vernon. 

Edward Henry Trafalgar Lord Digby 

Martin Bladen Lord Hawke. 

Henry Thomas Lord Foley. 

Arthur de Cardonnel Lord Dynevor. 

Thomas Lord Walsingham. 

William Lord Bagot. 

Charles Henry Lord Southampton. 

John Richard Brinsley Lord}: 
Grantley. 

George Bridges Harley Dennett 
Lord Rodney. 


Henry George Lord Lovaine. (Zarl 
Percy.) 

Philip Reginald Lord Somers. 

Richard Henry Lord Berwick. 

Edward Lennox Lord Sherborne. 

Henry De la Poer Lord Tyrone. 
(Marquess of Waterford. ) 

Richard Henry Lord Carleton. (Zarl 
of Shannon. ) 

Charles Lord Suffield. 

Dudley Wilmot Lord Dorchester. 

Lloyd Lord Kenyon. 

Charles Cornwallis Lord Braybrooke. 

George Augustus Hamilton Lord 
Fisherwick. ( Marquess of Donegall. ) 
Henry Charles Lord Gage. (Vis- 
count Gage.) 

Thomas John Lord Thurlow 

William Morton Lord Auckland. 

Leopold George Frederick Lord 
Mendip. (Viscount Clifden.) 

Edmund Archibald Lord Stuart of 
Castle Stuart. (Earl of Moray.) 

Alan Plantagenet Lord Stewart of 

(Earl of Galloway.) 

James George Henry Lord Salters- 
ford. (Earl of Courtown.) 

William Lord Brodrick. (Viscount 
Midleton.) 

Augustus Cholmondeley Lord Cal- 
thorpe. 

Peter Robert Lord Gwydir. 


Garlies. 
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329 
330 
331 


William Thomas Lord Bolton. 

John Lord Lilford. 

Thomas Lord Ribblesdale. 

John William Lord Dunsany. 
(Elected for Ireland. ) 

2 Edward Donough Lord Inchiquin. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

John Thomas William Lord Massy. 
(Elected for Ireland. ) 

Matthew Fitzmaurice 


(Elected for Ire- 


Hamilton 
Lord Muskerry. 
land. ) 

Francis William Lord Kilmaine. 
(Elected for Ireland. ) 

Luke Gerald Lord Clonbrock. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 
7 Charles Mark Lord 
(Elected for Ireland.) 
Edward Henry Churchill Lord 
Crofton. (Elected for Ireland.) 
Hercules Edward Lord Langford. 

(Elected for Ireland.) 

Dayrolles Blakeney Lord Ventry. 
(Elected for Ireland. ) 

Henry O'Callaghan Lord Dunalley. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

2 Eyre Challoner Henry Lord Clarina. 

(Elected for Ireland.) 


Headley. 


343 John Henry Lord Loftus. (Jar- 
quess of Ely.) 

344 William Lord Carysfort. (Zarl of 
Carysfort. ) 

345 George Ralph Lord Abercromby. 

346 Charles Towry Hamilton Lord 
Ellenborough. 

347 Augustus Frederick Arthur Lord 
Sandys. 

348 Henry North Lord Sheftield. (Zarl 
of Sheffield.) 

349 William Macnaghten Lord Erskine. 


Thomas Lord Monteagle. 
quess of Sligo.) 

Bernard Arthur William Patrick 
Hastings Lord Granard. (Earl of 
Granard. ) 


(Mar- 





} Lowry Egerton 
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Lord Gardner. 

John Thomas Lord Manners. 

John Adrian Louis Lord Hopetoun. 
(Earl of Hopetoun.) 








5 Charles Lord Meldrum. (Marquess 


of Huntly.) 

Lord Grinstead. 
(Earl of Enniskillen.) 

William Henry Edmond de Vere 
Sheaffe Lord Foxford. (Zarl of 
Limerick. ) 


Victor Albert Francis Charles Lord 
Churchill. 

George Robert Canning Lord 
Harris. } 

Reginald Charles Edward Lord 


Colchester. 
Schomberg Henry Lord Ker. (Var- 
quess of Lothian.) 


2 Henry Francis Lord Minster. (Mar- 


quess Conyngham.) 


363 James Edward William Theobald 
Lord Ormonde. (Marquess of 
Ormonde. ) 
364 Francis Richard Lord Wemyss. 
(Earl of Wemyss.) 
365 John Strange Lord Clanbrassill. 
(Earl of Roden.) 

366 Thomas Lord Silchester. (Zarl of 
Longford. ) 

367 


368 
369 
370 
371 
372 
373 
374 
375 


376 
377 


Clotworthy John Eyre Lord Oriel. 

(Viscount Massereene.) 

Hugh Lord Delamere. 

Cecil Theodore Lord Forester. 

John William Lord Rayleigh. 

Edric Frederick Lord Gifford. 

Hubert George Lord Somerhill. 
(Marquess of Clanricarde. ) 

James Ludovic Lord Wigan. (Zarl 

of Crawford.) 

Uchter John Mark Lord Ranfurly. 
(Earl of Ranfurly.) 

Charles Stuart Henry Lord Tenter- 
den. 


William Conyngham Lord Plunket. 
William Frederick Lord Heytesbury. 





378 


379 


380 


388 


389 


390 


Archibald Philip Lord Rosebery. 
(Earl of Rosebery.) 

Richard James Lord Clanwilliam. 
(Earl of Clanwilliam.) 


William Draper Mortimer Lord 
Wynford. 

Charles Gore Lord Kilmarnock. 
(Earl of Erroll.) 


2 Arthur James Francis Lord Fingall. 


(Earl of Fingall.) 

William Philip Lord Sefton. (Zar 
of Sefton.) 

Charles Lord Clements. 
Leitrim. ) 

Geoffrey Thomas Lord Kenlis. 
(Marquess of Headfort.) ° 

Reginald Lord Chaworth. (£arl of 
Meath.) 


(Earl of 


7 Charles Adolphus Lord Dunmore. 


(Earl of Dunmore.) 

Augustus Frederick George War- 
wick Lord Poltimore. 

Llewelyn Nevill Vaughan Lord 
Mostyn. 

Henry Spencer Lord Templemore. 


391 Valentine Frederick Lord Cloncurry. 


392 


393 


394 James 


395 
396 


397 


398 


399 


400 


401 
402 


James St. Vincent Lord de Sau- 
marez. 

Thomas Lord Denman. 

Yorke 
Abinger. 

Philip Lord de l’Isle and Dudley. 

Francis Denzil Edward Lord Ash- 
burton. 

Edward George Percy Lord Hather- 
ton. 

Archibald Brabazon Sparrow Lord 
Worlingham. (LZarl of Gosford.) 

Hallyburton George Lord Strath- 
eden. 

Geoffrey Dominick Augustus 
Frederick Lord Oranmore and 
Browne. (Elected for Ireland.) 

Simon Joseph Lord Lovat. 

William Bateman Lord Bateman. 


MacGregor Lord 
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408 
409 


410 
411 


412 
413 
414 
415 


416 
417 


418 


419 


429 
430 











Algernon Hawkins Thomond Lord 
Kintore. (Earl of Kintore.) 
George Ponsonby Lord Lismore. 


(Viscount Lismore. ) 

Derrick Warner William Lord 
Rossmore. 

Robert Shapland George Julian 


Lord Carew. 


William Ashley Webb Lord de 
Mauley. 


Arthur Lord Wrottesley. 


Charles Douglas Richard Lord 
Sudeley. 
Paul Sanford Lord Methuen. 


Henry Edward John Lord Stanley 
of Alderley. 

William Henry Lord Leigh. 

Beilby Lord Wenlock. 

William Lord Lurgan. 

Thomas Spring Lord Monteagle of 
Brandon. 


John Reginald Upton Lord Seaton. 
John Manley Arbuthnot Lord 
Keane. 


John Lord Oxenfoord. (Zarl of 
Stair.) 


George Crespigny Brabazon Lord 
Vivian. 

Henry Lord Congleton. 

Victor Alexander Lord Elgin. 


(Earl of Elgin and Kincardine.) 
Thomas Montague Morrison Lord 
Truro. 


Arthur Lord de Freyne. 


Edward Burtenshaw Lord Saint 
Leonards. 

George Fitz-Roy Henry Lord 
Raglan. 

Valentine Augustus Lord Kenmare. 
(Earl of Kenmare.) 


Henry Lord Belper. 

Richard Wogan Lord Talbot de 
Malahide 

Robert Wellesley Lord Ebury. 
Charles Compton William Lord 
Chesham. 
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432 
433 
434 
435 
436 
437 


438 
439 


440 


44] 
442 


443 


446 


447 
448 


456 
457 
458 
459 


460 










xxv 


Frederick Augustus Lord Chelms- 
ford. 

John Lord Churston. 

Henry Lord Leconfield. 

Wilbraham Lord Egerton. 

Godfrey Charles Lord Tredegar. 

Fitz-Patrick Henry Lord Lyveden. 

Henry Charles Lord Brougham and 
Vaux. 

Arthur Fitz-Gerald Lord Kinnaird. 

Richard Luttrell Pilkington Lord 
Westbury. 

Charles Paget Fitzhardinge Lord 
Fitzhardinge. 

Luke Lord Annaly. 

John Gaspard Le Marchant Lord 
Romilly. 

James Herbert Gustavus Meredyth 
Lord Meredyth. (Lord Athlumney. ) 

Windham Thomas Lord Kenry.(Zarl 
of Dunraven and Mount Earl.) 

Henry Power Charles Stanley Lord 
Monck. (Viscount Monck.) 

John Major Lord Hartismere. (Lord 
Henniker. ) 

Hedworth Hylton Lord Hylton. 

George Sholto Gordon Lord 
Penrhyn. 

Gustavus Russell Lord Brancepeth. 
(Viscount Boyne. ) 

John Henry Lord Kesteven. 

Arthur Lord Ormathwaite. 


2 Edward Lord O’Neill. 


Robert William Lord Napier. 

Jenico William Joseph Lord Gor- 
manston. (Viscount Gormanston. ) 

Thomas Kane Lord Rathdonnell. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

John Hamilton Lord Lawrence. 

James Plaisted Lord Penzance. 

John Lord Dunning. (Lord Rollo.) 

James Lord Balinhard. (Earl of 
Southesk. ) 

William Lord Hare. 

Listowel. ) 


(Earl of 
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467 
468 
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470 


478 


479 


480 


48 


482 
483 
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484 
485 
486 
487 


488 


489 





ROLL OF THE LORDS 


Francis Edward Lord Howard of 
Glossop. 


2 Bernard Edward Barnaby Lord 
Castletown. 

John Emerich Edward Lord 
Acton. 


Thomas Charles Lord Robartes. 

Frederick Lord Wolverton. 

Algernon William Fulke Lord 
Greville. 

Thomas Towneley Lord O'Hagan. 

William Lord Sandhurst. 

Francis Lord Ettrick. (Lord 
Napier.) 

Sidney James Lord Somerton. 
(Earl of Normanton.) 


Henry Campbell Lord Aberdare. 


2 Henry James Lord Moncreiff. 


Bernard John Seymour Lord Cole- 
ridge. 


Thomas William Gaston Lord 
Enly. 
Chichester Samuel Lord Carling- 


ford. (Lord Clermont.) 


6 Thomas Francis Lord Cottesloe. 


Herbert Perrott Murray Lord 
Hampton. 

Charles Alexander Lord Douglas. 
(Earl of Home.) 

Arthur George Maule Lord Ramsay. 
(Earl of Dalhousie.) 

John Henry Lord Fermanagh. 


(Earl of Erne.) 
William Richard Lord Harlech. 
Henry Gerard Lord Alington. 
Wilbraham Frederic Lord Tolle- 
mache. 
William Cansfield Lord Gerard. 
Lionel Sackville Lord Sackville. 
Charles Bowyer Lord Norton. 
Percy Lord Shute. 
rington. ) 
William Lord Watson. (A Lord of 
Appeal in Ordinary.) 
Lawrence Hesketh Lord Haldon. 


(Viscount Bar- 
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493 
494 
495 
496 


497 


498 


499 
500 
501 
502 
503 
504 


505 
506 
507 


509 
510 


513 
514 
515 
516 
517 
518 
519 
520 
521 
522 


Ivor Bertie Lord Wimborne. 

Arthur Edward Lord Ardilaun. 

Charles Wallace Alexander Napier 
Lord Lamington. 

Arthur William Lord Trevor. 

Montagu William Lord Rowton. 

Edward Lord Brabourne. 


Arthur Oliver Villiers Lord 
Ampthill. 
William Montagu Lord Tweeddale. 


(Marquess of Tweeddale. ) 


William Ulick Tristram Lord 
Howth. (£arl of Howth.) 
Donald James Lord Reay. 


Harcourt Lord Derwent. 
Henry James Lord Hothfield. 
Edward Lord Tweedmouthk. 
Hallam Lord Tennyson. 
James Lord Strathspey. 
Seafield. ) 
John George Lord Monk Bretton. 
Walter Henry Lord Northbourne. 
Arthur Saunders William Charles 
Fox Lord Sudley. (Zarl of Arran.) 
John Robert William Lord de 
( Viscount de Vesci. ) 
Marmaduke Francis Lord Herries. 
Hardinge Stanley Lord Halsbury. 
(In another place as Lord High 
Chancellor. ) 
Mervyn Edward Lord Powerscourt. 
(In another place as 


(Earl of 


Vesci. 


Viscount 
Powerscourt. ) 


2 Anthony Henley Lord Northington. 


(Lord Henley. ) 
Nathaniel Mayer Lord Rothschild. 
Edward Charles Lord Revelstoke. 
Robert Lord Monkswell. 
Arthur Lord Hobhouse. 
Ralph Robert Wheeler Lord Lingen. 
Edward Lord Ashbourne. 
Rowland Lord Saint Oswald. 
Robert James Lord Wantage. 
William Baliol Lord Esher 
Robert Wilfrid Lord Deramore. 










































Henry John Lord Montagu sad 554 
Beaulieu. 


Sidney Herbert Lord Elphinstone. | 586 
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Arthur William Acland Lord Hood 
of Avalon. 

William Lord Kelvin. 

Henry John Lord Rookwood. 

Evelyn Lord Cromer. 

Alexander Burns Lord Shand. 

George Lord Ashcombe. 

Archibald Campbell Lord Blyths- 


1 Thomas Lord Crawshaw. 
William Amhurst Lord Amherst of 


William John Lord Newton. 


564 Henry Lyle Lord Dunleath. 


John Allan Lord Llangattock. 
Lyon Lord Playfair. 


7 Cyril Lord Battersea. 


Ernest Ambrose Lord Swansea. 
Thomas Henry Lord Farrer. 

John Campbell Lord Overtoun. 
Cecil George Savile Lord Hawkes- 


Arthur Lord Stanmore. 

Stuart Lord Rendel 

Reginald Earle Lord Welby. 

Charles Lord Russell of Killowen. 

Horace Lord Davey. (A Lord of 
Appeal in Ordinary.) 

Henry Brougham Lord Loch. 

Sydney James Lord Wandsworth. 

James Lord Ashton. 

Herbert Coulstoun Lord Burghclere. 

Henry Lord James. 

David Robert Lord Rathmore. 

Henry Lord Pirbright. 

Algernon Lord Glenesk. 

Henry Hucks Lord Aldenham. 

Edward Lord Heneage. 

John Wingfield Lord Malcolm of 


George Robert Lord 





525 Charles John Lord Colville of 556 
Culross. | 557 
526 Farrer Lord Herschell. 558 
527 Charles Henry Lord Hillingdon. | 559 
528 Samuel Charles Lord Hindlip. | 560 
529 Edmund Lord Grimthorpe. a wood. 
530 Richard de Aquila Lord Stalbridge. . a 
531 William Lord Kensington. ty nie 
532 Michael Arthur Lord Burton. P easing. 
533 John Glencairn Carter Lord Hamil- | rc 
ton of Dalzell. 
rag r | B65 
534 Thomas Lord Brassey. 
535 Henry Lord Thring. — 
536 Edward Lord Macnaghten. (A oe 
Lord of Appeal in Ordinary.) “ 
537 Robert Lord Connemara. _ 
538 Claude Lord Bowes. (Earl of a 
Strathmore and Kinghorne.) _ Sais 
539 George Edmund Milnes Lord | 579 oi 
Monckton. (Viscount Galway.) | 573 
540 John Lord Saint Levan. 574 
541 James Douglas Lord Maghera-| 575 
morne. 576 
542 William George Lord Armstrong. 
543 George Limbrey Lord Basing. 577 
544 William Henry Lord de Ramsey. | 578 
545 William Meriton Lord Cheylesmore. | 579 
546 Egerton Lord Addington. | 580 
547 John Lord Savile. 581 
548 Michael Lord Morris. (A Lord of'| 582 
Appeal in Ordinary.) | 583 
549 William Ventris Lord Field. ek 
550 Edward Cecil Lord Iveagh. rea 
551 George Lord Mount Stephen. (587 
552 Samuel Lord Masham. | Poltalloch. 
553 Frederick Sleigh Lord Roberts of | 588*Hercules 
Kandahar. | Rosmead. 
* This Number is in excess of the total Number of Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal, the Discrepancy being caused by the following Lords being twice 
named in the Roll : 
Lord Halsbury as Lord High Chancellor and as 
Lord Halsbury . . ° . 








' (Nos. 8 and 510). 
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Duke of Devonshire as Lord President and as (Nos. 
Duke of Devonshire . x 


Viscount Cross as Lord visa Seal aa as 
Viscount Cross 


Earl of Pembroke and iho as — 


: 
gomery . a 
4 


Steward and as Earl of Pembroke and Mont-> (Nos. 
Earl of Lathom as Lord Chamberlain ail as 3 Earl (Nos 
of Lathom , aa 


Earl of Lovelace as Earl - Lov aan ia as — 


Wentworth ‘ ? é (Nos. 


Earl de Montalt as Earl de Montalt a as 
Viscount Hawarden 


Viscount Powerscourt as Viscount ssiediteianalh 


and as Lord Powerscourt . : : : (Nos. 





(Nos. 


i (Nos. 





ROLL OF THE LORDS SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL. 


10 and 20). 


11 and 228). 
56 and 61). 


57 and 188). 
171 and 267). 


192 and 208). 


206 and 511). 














HOUSE OF 


COMMONS. 





ALPHABETICAL LIST OF MEMBERS 


IN THE 


THIRD SESSION OF THE TWENTY-SIXTH PARLIAMENT 


OF 


THE UNITED KINGDOM AND THE FOURTEENTH OF 
QUEEN VICTORIA. 





(Compiled at the Opening of the Session.) 











A. 


Abraham, William (Cork County, N.£.). 

Abraham, William(G/amorgan, Rhondda) 

Acland-Hood, Captain Sir Alexander 
Fuller, Bart. (Somerset, Wellington ). 

Acland, Right Hon. Arthur Herbert 
Dyke (York, W.R., Rotherham). 

Aird, John (Paddington, N.). 

Akers-Douglas, Right Hon. A. (Kent, 
St. Augustine's ). 

Allan, William (Gateshead). 

Allen, William (Vewcastle-wnder-Lyme ). 

Allison, Robert Andrew (Cumberland, 
Eskdale) 

Allsopp, Hon. George Higginson ( Wor- 

cester ). 

Ambrose, Robert (Mayo, W.). 

Ambrose, William (Middlesex, Harrow). 

Anstruther, Henry Torrens (St. Andrews 
Burghs ). 

Arch, Joseph (Vorfolk, V.W. ). 

Arnold, Alfred (Halifaz). 

Arnold-Forster, Hugh Oakeley (Belfast, 
W.). 

Arrol, Sir William, Knt. (Ayrshire, S.). 





Ascroft, Robert (Oldham). 

Asher, Alexander (Elgin Burghs). 

Ashmead-Bartlett, Sir Ellis, 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall ). 

Ashton, Thomas Gair (Beds, Luton). 

Asquith, Right Hon. Herbert Henry 
(Fife, E.). 

Atherley-Jones, Llewellyn Archer (Dur- 
ham, N.W.). 

Atkinson, Right Hon. John (London- 
derry, N.). 

Austin, Sir John, Bart. (York, 
Osgoldcross ). 

Austin, Michael (Limerick, W.). 


Knt. 


W.R., 


B. 

Baden-Powell, Sir George Smyth, K.c.M.c. 
(Liverpool, Kirkdale). 

Bagot, Captain Josceline FitzRoy ( West- 
morland, Kendal ). 

Bailey, James (Newington, Walworth). 

Baillie, James Evan Bruce (Jnverness- 
shire). 

Bainbridge, Emerson (Lincoln, Gains- 
borough ). 
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Baird, John George Alexander (Glasgow, 
Central ). 

Baker, Sir John, Knt. (Portsmouth ). 

Balcarres, David Alexander Edward 
Lindsay, Earl of (Lancashire, N., 
Chorley ). 

Baldwin, Alfred ( Worcester, Bewdley ). 

Balfour, Right Hon. Arthur James 
(Manchester, E.). 

Balfour, Right Hon. Gerald William 
(Leeds, Central). 

Balfour, Right Hon. John Blair (Clack- 
mannan and Kinross). 

Banbury, Frederick George (Camberwell, 
Peckham ). 

Banes, Major George Edward ( West 
Ham, S.). 

Barlow, John Emmott (Somerset, Frome ). 

Barnes, Frederic Gorell( Kent, Faversham ). 

Barry, Edward (Cork County, S.). 

Barry, Francis Tress ( Windsor ). 

Bartley, George 
(Islington, N.). 

Barton, Dunbar Plunket (Armagh, Mid.). 

Bass, Hamar Alfred (Staffordshire, W.). 

Bathurst, Hon. Allen Benjamin (Glow- 
cester, Cirencester ). 

Bayley, Thomas (Derby, Chesterfield). 

Beach, Right Hon. Sir Michael Edward 
Hicks, Bart. ( Bristol, W.) 

Beach, William Withers 
(Hants, Andover). 

Beaumont, Wentworth Canning Blackett 
(Northumberland, Hexham ). 

Beckett, Ernest William (York, N.R., 
Whitby ). 

Begg, Ferdinand Faithfull (Glasgow, 
St. Rollox ). 

Bemrose, Henry Howe (Derby). 
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ENGLAND—465 Members. 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 


NorTHERN (OR BIGGLESWADE) Division. 


Lord Alwyne Frederick Compton. 


SourTHerN (or Luton) Division. 
Thomas Gair Ashton. 


BEDFORD BOROUGHS. 
Charles Guy Pym. 





BERKSHIRE. 
-Nortuern (or Apinepon) Division. 
Archie Kirkman Loyd. 


SouTHERN (or NEwsuRy) Division. 
William George Mount. 


Eastern (oR WokiNGHAM) Division. 
Sir George Russell, Bart. 


READING BOROUGH. 
Charles Townsend Murdoch. 


WINDSOR (NEW) BOROUGH. 
Francis Tress Barry. 





BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


NortHERN (oR BuckineHam) Division. 


William Walter Carlile. 


Mip (or AyLessury) Division. 
Baron Ferdinand James de Rothschild. 


SouTHERN (oR WycomBE) Division. 


George Richard Penn Viscount Curzon. 





CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 


NorTHERN (oR WIsBECH) Division. 
Charles Tyrrell Giles. 


WESTERN (OR CHESTERTON) Division. 
Walter Raymond Greene. 


EAsTERN (OR NEWMARKET) Division. 
Harry Leslie Blundell McCalmont. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. 
Richard Claverhouse Jebb. 
Right Hon. Sir John Eldon Gorst, Knt. 


CAMBRIDGE BOROUGH. 
Sir Robert Uniacke Penrose FitzGerald, 
Bart. 





CHESHIRE. 


WIRRAL Division. 
Colonel Edward Thomas 
Cotton-Jodrell. 


Davenant 


Eppisspury Division. 
Henry James Tollemache. 


MACCLESFIELD DIVvIsION. 
William Bromley Davenport. 


Grewe DIvIsIon. 
Hon. Robert Arthur Ward. 


Norrawicn Division. 
Sir John Tomlinson Brunner, Bart. 


AxtrincHaM Division. 
Coningsby Ralph Disraeli. 
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CHESHIRE—cont. 


Hype Division. 
Joseph Watson Sidebotham. 


KyutsrorD Division. 
Hon. Alan de Tatton Egerton. 


BIRKENHEAD BOROUGH. 
Sir Elliott Lees, Bart. 


CHESTER CITY. 
Robert Armstrong Yerburgh. 


STOCKPORT BOROUGH. 
George Whiteley. 
Beresford Valentine Melville. 





CORNWALL. 


WESTERN (oR St. Ives) Division. 
Thomas Bedford Bolitho. 


NorTH-WESTERN (OR CAMBORNE) 
Division. 
Arthur Strauss. 


Truro Division. 
Edwin Lawrence. 
Min (or Sr. Ausre.i) Division. 
William Alexander McArthur. 


SourH-EASTERN (oR BopMrn) Division. 


Right Hon. Leonard Henry Courtney. 


NorTH-EASTERN (OR LAUNCESTON) 
Division. 
Thomas Owen. 


PENRYN anp FALMOUTH BOROUGH. 


Frederick John Horniman. 





CUMBERLAND. 


NorTHERN (OR EskKDALE) DIVISION. 
Robert Andrew Allison. 


Mip (or PenritH) DIvIsion. 
James William Lowther. 


CockERMOUTH DIVISION. 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Bart. 


WESTERN (oR Ecremont) Division. 
Hon. Hubert Valentine Duncombe. 


CARLISLE CITY. 
Right Hon. William Court Gully. 
WHITEHAVEN BOROUGH. 
Augustus, Helder. 





DERBYSHIRE. 


Hiew Peak Division. 
Captain William Sidebottom. 


NorRTH-EASTERN DIvISION. 
Thomas Dolling Bolton. 


CHESTERFIELD DIVISION. 
Thomas Bayley. 


WESTERN DiIvIsION. 
Victor Christian William Cavendish. 


Mip Division. 
James Alfred Jacoby. 


ILKEsToN Division. 
Sir Balthazar Walter Foster, Knt. 


SouTHERN Division. 
John Gretton (Junior). 


DERBY BOROUGH. 
Henry Howe Bemrose. 
Geoffrey Drage. 





DEVONSHIRE. 


EastERN (oR Honrron) Division. 
Right Hon. Sir John Henry Kennaway, 
Bart. 


NORTH-EASTERN (OR TIVERTON) 
DIvIsIon. ; 
Colonel Sir William Hood Walrond, 
Bart. 


NortTHERN (or Sourn Mo troy) 
Division. 
George Lambert. 


NORTH-WESTERN (OR BARNSTAPLE) 
Division. 
Sir William Cameron Gull, Bart. 


WEsTeRN (oR Tavistock) Division. 
Hugh Courtenay Fownes Luttrell. 


Sour (or Tornes) Division. 
Francis Bingham Mildmay. 


Torquay Division. 
Captain Arthur Stephens Phillpotts. 


Mip (or AsHBuRTON) Division. 
Right Hon. Charles Seale-Hayne. 


DEVONPORT BOROUGH. 
Hudson Ewbanke Kearley. 
Edward John Chalmers Morton. 
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DEVONSHIRE—cont. 
EXETER CITY. 


Hon. Sir Henry Stafford Northcote, Bart. 


PLYMOUTH BOROUGH. 


Sir Edward George Clarke, Knt. 
Charles Harrison. 





DORSETSHIRE. 


NortHerN Division. 
John Kenelm Digby Wingfield-Digby. 


EASTERN DIVISION. 
Hon. Humphrey Napier Sturt. 


SouTHERN DIvIsIon. 
William Ernest Brymer. 


WESTERN DivIsION. 
Colonel Robert} Williams. 





DURHAM. 


JARROW DIVISION. 
Sir Charles Mark Palmer, Bart. 


HovuGHTON-LE-SPRING DIVISION. 
Robert Cameron. 


CHESTER-LE-STREET D1IvIsIon. 
Sir James Joicey, Bart. 


NorTH-WESTERN DIvISION. 
Llewellyn Archer Atherley-Jones. 


Mip Division. 
John Wilson. 


SOUTH-EASTERN DIvIsIon. 


General Sir Henry Marshman Havelock- 


Allan, Bart. 


BisHop AUCKLAND DiIvIsION. 
James Mellor Paulton. 


BARNARD CASTLE Division. 
Sir Joseph Whitwell Pease, Bart. 


DARLINGTON BOROUGH. 
Arthur Pease. 


DURHAM CITY. 
Matthew Fowler. 


GATESHEAD BOROUGH. 
William Allan. 


HARTLEPOOLS (THE) BOROUGH. 
Thomas Richardson. 


SOUTH SHIELDS BOROUGH. 
William Snowdon Robson. 
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STOCKTON BOROUGH. 
Jonathan Samuel. 


SUNDERLAND BOROUGH. 
William Theodore Doxford. 
Colonel Sir Edward Temperley Gourley, 
Knt. 





ESSEX. 
SOUTH-WESTERN (OR WALTHAMSTOW) 
Division. 
Edmund Widdrington Byrne. 


SourHerN (oR Romrorp) Division. 
Alfred Money Wigram. 


WestTERN (or Epprna) Division. 


Colonel Amelius Richard Mark Lock- 
wood. 


NORTHERN (oR SAFFRON WALDEN) 
Division. 
Charles Gold. 


NorTH-EASTERN (oR Harwic#) 
Division. 
James Round. 


EasTERN (oR Matpon) Division. 
Hon. Charles Hedley Strutt. 


Mp (or CHELMsForD) Division. 
Thomas Usborne. 


SouTH-EASTERN Division. 
Major Frederic Carne Rasch. 


COLCHESTER BOROUGH. 
Sir Weetman Dickinson Pearson, Bart. 


WEST HAM BOROUGH. 
North Division. 
Ernest Gray. 


South Division. 
Major George Edward Banes. 





GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
Mip (or Stroup) Division. 
Charles Alfred Cripps. 


NorTHERN (oR TEWKEsBURY) Division. 
Sir John Edward Dorington, Bart. 


EasTERN (OR CIRENCESTER) Division. 
Hon. Allen Benjamin Bathurst. 

















GLOUCESTERSHIRE—cont,. 


Forest oF DEAN DIvIsION. 
Right Hon. Sir Charles Wentworth 
Dilke, Bart. 


SouTHERN (or THoRNBURY) Division. 
Charles Edward Hungerford Athole 
Colston. 
BRISTOL BOROUGH. 
West Division. 


Right Hon. Sit Michael Edward Hicks 


Beach, Bart. 

North Division. 

Lewis Fry. 
East Division. 

Sir William Henry Wills, Bart. 
South Division. 

Colonel Sir Edward Stock Hill, x.c.s. 

CHELTENHAM BOROUGH. 
General Francis Shirley Russell. 


GLOUCESTER CITY. 
Charles James Monk. 
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HAMPSHIRE. 


NorTHERN (oR BasINGsTOKE) Division. 
Arthur Frederick Jeffreys. 


WEsTERN (oR ANDOVER) Division. 
William Wither Bramston Beach. 


EasTERN (OR PETERSFIELD) Division. 
William Wickham. 


SouTHERN (oR FarEHAM) Division. 


General Sir Frederick Wellington John 


FitzWygram, Bart. 


New Forest Divisron. 


Hon. John Walter Edward Douglas 


Scott-Montagu. 


CHRISTCHURCH BOROUGH. 
Abel Henry Smith. 


PORTSMOUTH BOROUGH. 
Sir John Baker, Knt. 
Walter Owen Clough. 


SOUTHAMPTON BOROUGH. 
Sir Francis H. Evans, k.c.M.c. 


Sir John Stephen Barrington Simeon, 


Bart. 


WINCHESTER CITY. 
William Henry Myers. 


ISLE OF WIGHT. 
Sir Richard Everard Webster, Knt. 
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HEREFORDSHIRE. 


NorTHERN (oR LEomINSTER) DIvisIon. 
James Rankin. . 


SouTHERN (or Ross) Division. 
Michael Biddulph 


HEREFORD CITY. 
Charles Wallwyn Radcliffe Cooke. 





HERTFORDSHIRE. 


NorTHEerRN (oR Hitcuin) Division. 
George Bickersteth Hudson. 


EasTeRN (oR HeErtForD) Division. 
Abel Smith. 


Mip (or Sr. Arpans) Division. 
Hon. Vicary Gibbs. 


WesTERN (oR WatrorpD) Division. 
Thomas Frederick Halsey. 





HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 


SouTHERN (or Huntinepon) Division. 
Right Hon. Arthur Hugh Smith-Barry. 


NorTHERN ‘on Ramsey) Division. 
Hon. Ailwyn Edward Fellowes, 





KENT. 


WESTERN (OR SEVENOAKS) Division. 
Henry William Forster. 


NORTH-WESTERN (OR DarTFoRD) 
Division. 
Right Hon. Sir William Hart Dyke, 
Bart. 


SouTH-WESTERN (oR TUNBRIDGE) 
Division. 
Arthur Sackville Trevor Griffith- 
Boscawen. 


Mip (or Mepway) Division. 
Colonel Charles Edward Warde. 


NorTH-EASTERN (OR FAversHAM) 
Division. 
Frederick Gorell Barnes. 


SouTHERN (oR AsHForD) Division. 
Laurence Hardy. 


Eastern (or St. AuGustine’s) Division. 
Right Hon. Aretas Akers-Douglas. 


Iste oF THANET Division. 
Right Hon. James Lowther 
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Kent—cont. 
CANTERBURY CITY. 
John Henniker Heaton. 
CHATHAM BOROUGH. 
Horatio David Davies. 
DEPTFORD BOROUGH. 
Charles John Darling. 
; DOVER BOROUGH. 
George Wyndham. 
GRAVESEND BOROUGH. 
Colonel James Dampier Palmer. 
GREENWICH BOROUGH. 
Lord Hugh Richard Heathcote Cecil. 
HYTHE BOROUGH. 
General Sir James Bevan Edwards, 
K.C.M.G. 
LEWISHAM BOROUGH. 
John Penn. 
MAIDSTONE BOROUGH. 
Sir Frederick Seager Hunt, Bart. 
ROCHESTER CITY. 
James Edward Hubert Gascoyne Cecil 
Viscount Cranborne. 
“WOOLWICH BOROUGH. 
Colonel Edwin Hughes. 





LANCASHIRE. 
North Lancashire. 


Nortu LonspALe DIvIsIon. 
Richard Frederick Cavendish. 


LANCASTER DiIvIsION. 
Colonel William Henry Foster. 
Briackpoo.t Division. 
Right Hon. Sir Matthew White Ridley, 
Bart. 
CuHor.ey Division. 


David Alexander Edward Lindsay, Ear] 
of Balcarres. 





North-east Lancashire. 


Darwen Division. 
John Rutherford. 


CLITHEROE Division. 
Right Hon. Sir Ughtred James Kay- 
Shuttleworth, Bart. 


AccrRINGTON Division. 
Sir Joseph Francis Leese, Knt. 


RossENDALE DIVISION. 
John Henry Maden, 
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LANCASHIRE—cont. 
South-east Lancashire. 
WESTHOUGHTON DivIsION. 
Edward George Villiers Lord Stanley. 


Heywoop Division. 
George Kemp. 


MIDDLETON DivIsION. 
Thomas Fielden. 


RADCLIFFE-CUM-FARNWORTH DIVISION, 
Colonel John James Mellor. 


Eccies Division. 
Octavius Leigh Clare. 


StretrorD Division. 
John William Maclure. 


Gorton Division. 
Ernest Frederic George Hatch. 


PreEstwicH Division. 
Frederick Cawley. 





South-west Lancashire. 


SoutHport Division. 
Right Hon. George Nathaniel Curzon. 


ORMSKIRK DIVISION. 
Right Hon. Sir Arthur Bower Forwood, 
Bart. 


Boots Division. 
Colonel Thomas Myles Sandys. 


WIpNEs Division. 
John Saunders Gilliat. 


Newton Division. 
Right Hon. Thomas Wodehouse Legh. 


Inck Division. 
Colonel Henry Blundell-Hollinshead 
Blundell. 


Leigu Division. 
Charles Prestwich Scott. 





ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE BOROUGH. 
Herbert James Whiteley. 


BARROW-IN-FURNESS BOROUGH. 
Charles William Cayzer. 
BLACKBURN BOROUGH. 
| William Henry Hornby. 
| Sir William Coddington, Bart. 
BOLTON BOROUGH. 


Herbert Shepherd-Cross. 
George Harwood. 




















LANCASHIRE—cont, 
BURNLEY BOROUGH. 
Hon. Philip James Stanhope. 


BURY BOROUGH. 
James Kenyon. 


LIVERPOOL CITY. 


Kirkdale Division. 
Sir George Smyth Baden-Powell, K.c.M.g. 


Walton Division. 
James Henry Stock. 


Everton Division. 


John Archibald Willox. 


West Derby Division. 
Right Hon. Walter Hume Long. 


Scotland Division. 
Thomas Power O’Connor. 


Exchange Division. 
John Charles Bigham. 


Abercromby Division. 
William Frederic Lawrence. 


East Toxteth Division. 
Augustus Frederick Warr. 


West Toxteth Division. 
Robert Paterson Houston. 


MANCHESTER CITY. 
North-west Division. 
Sir William Henry Houldsworth, Bart. 
North Division. 
Charles Ernest Schwann. 


Vorth-east Division. 
Right Hon. Sir James Fergusson, Bart. 
East Division. 
Right Hon. Arthur James Balfour. 
South Division. 
Right Hon. John Douglas Sutherland 
Campbell Marquess of Lorne. 


South-west Division. 
William Johnson Galloway. 


OLDHAM BOROUGH. 

Robert Ascroft. 
James Francis Oswald. 

PRESTON BOROUGH. 
Right Hon. Robert William Hanbury. 
William Edward Murray Tomlinson. 

ROCHDALE BOROUGH. 
Colonel Clement Molyneux Royds. 
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LANCASHIRE—cont. 

SALFORD BOROUGH. 
North Division. 

Frederick Platt-Higgins. 


West Division. 
Lees Knowles. 


South Division. 
Sir Henry Hoyle Howorth, k.c.1.5. 


ST. HELENS BOROUGH. 
Henry Seton-Karr. 
STALYBRIDGE BOROUGH. 
Tom Harrop Sidebottom. 
WARRINGTON BOROUGH. 
Robert Pierpoint. 


WIGAN BOROUGH. 
Sir Francis Sharp Powell, Bart. 





LEICESTERSHIRE. 


EasTeRN (oR MEtton) Division, 
Lord Edward William Manners. 


Mip (or LoucHsoroueH) Division. 
Jabez Edward Johnson-Ferguson. 


WESTERN (OR Boswortn) Division. 
Charles Benjamin Bright McLaren. 


SouTHERN (oR HarporovucsH) Division. 
John William Logan. 


LEICESTER BOROUGH. 
Henry Broadhurst. 
Walter Hazell. 





LINCOLNSHIRE. 


West Linnrsrty (oR GAINSBOROUGH) 
DIvIsIoN, 
Emerson Bainbridge. 


Nortu Linpsky (or Briea) Division. 
Harold James Reckitt. 


East Linpsey (or Loutn) Division. 
Robert William Perks, 


Soutn Linpsey (or Horncast.e) 
Division. 
Gilbert Heathcote Drummond - Wil- 
loughby Lord Willoughby de Eresby 


NortH Kesteven (on SLEAFORD). 
Division. 
Right Hon. Henry Chaplin, 
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LINCOLNSHIRE—cont, 


Sourn Kesreven (or Stamrorp) 
Division. 
William Younger. 


Hotianp (or Spatpina) Division. 
Harry Frederick Pollock. 


BOSTON BOROUGH. 
William Garfit. 


GRANTHAM BOROUGH. 
Henry Yarde Buller Lopes. 


GREAT GRIMSBY BOROUGH 
George Doughty. 
LINCOLN CITY. 
Charles Hilton Seely. 





MIDDLESEX. 


ENFIELD DIVISION. 
Major Henry Ferriman Bowles. 


ToTTeNHAM Division. 
Joseph Howard. 


Hornsey Division. 
Henry Charles Stephens. 


Harrow Division. 
William Ambrose. 


Eatina DIvIsIon. 
Right Hon. Lord George Francis 
Hamilton. 


.BrentrorD Division. 
James Bigwood. 


UxsripGe Division. 
Sir Frederick Dixon Dixon-Hartland, 
Bart. 


BETHNAL GREEN BOROUGH. 
North-east Division. 
Mancherjee Merwanjee Bhownaggree. 


South-west Division. 
Edward Hare Pickersgill. 


CHELSEA BOROUGH. 
Charles Algernon Whitmore. 
FINSBURY BOROUGH. 
Holborn Division. 
Sir Charles Hall, k.c.m.a. 


Central Division. 
Hon. William Frederick Barton Massey- 
Mainwaring. 


East Division. 
Henry Charles Richards. 


LIST OF CONSTITUENCIES. 








MIpDLESEX—cont. 
FULHAM BOROUGH 
William Hayes Fisher. 


HACKNEY BOROUGH. 
North Division. 
William Robert Bousfield. 


Central Division. 
Sir Andrew Richard Scoble, &.c.8.1. 


South Division. 


‘Thomas Herbert Robertson. 


HAMMERSMITH BOROUGH. 
General Walter Tuckfield Goldsworthy. 


HAMPSTEAD BOROUGH. 
Edward Brodie Hoare. 


ISLINGTON BOROUGH. 
North Division. 
George Christopher Trout Bartley. 
West Division. 
Thomas Lough. 
East Division. 
Benjamin Louis Cohen. 


South Division. 
Sir Albert Kaye Rollit, Knt. 


KENSINGTON BOROUGH. 
orth Division. 


William Edward Thompson Sharpe. 
South Division. 

Lord Warkworth. 
LONDON CITY. 


Sir Reginald Hanson, Bart. 
Hon. Alban George Henry Gibbs. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY. 
Right Hon. Sir John Lubbock, Bart. 


MARYLEBONE BOROUGH 
East Division. 
Edmund Boulnois. 
West Division., 
Sir Horace Brand Townsend-Farquhar, 
Bart. 


PADDINGTON BOROUGH. 
North Division. 
John Aird. 


South Division. 
Thomas George Fardell. 


ST. GEORGE, HANOVER SQUARE. 
Right Hon. George Joachim Goschen. 














MIDDLESEX—cont. 
ST. PANCRAS BOROUGH. 
North Division. 
Edward Robert Pacy Moon. 


East Division. 
Robert Grant Webster. 


West Division. 
Henry Robert Graham. 


South Division. 
Captain Herbert Merton Jessel. 
SHOREDITCH BOROUGH. 


Hoxton Division. 
James Stuart. 


Haggerston Division. 
John Lowles. 


STRAND BOROUGH. 
Hon. William Frederic Danvers Smith. 


TOWER HAMLETS BOROUGH. 


Whitechapel Division. 
Sir Samuel Montagu, Bart. 


St. George's Division. 
Harry Hananel Marks. 


Limehouse Division. 
Harry Simeon Samuel. 


Mile End Division. 
Spencer Charrington. 


Stepney Division. 
Frederick Wootton Isaacson. 


Bow and Bromley Division. 


Hon, Lionel Raleigh Holland. 


Foplar Division. 
Sydney Charles Buxton. 


WESTMINSTER BOROUGH. 
William Lehmann Ashmead-Bartlett 
Burdett-Coutts. 


MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


Nortuern Division. 
Reginald McKenna. 


WesterRN Division. 
Right Hon. Sir William George Gran- 
ville Venables Vernon Harcourt, Knt. 


SouTHerN Division. 
Colonel the Hon. Frederick Courtenay 
Morgan. 


MONMOUTH BOROUGHS. 
Albert Spicer. 
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LIST OF CONSTITUENCIES. 


NORFOLK. 


NORTH-WESTERN DIVISION. 
Joseph Arch. 


SouTH-wEsTERN Divisioy. 
Thomas Leigh Hare. 


NortTHERN Division. 
Herbert Hardy Cozens-Hardy. 


EASTERN DIvISION. 
Robert John Price. 


Mip Division. 
Frederick William Wilson. 


SoutHERN Division. 
Francis Taylor. 


GREAT YARMOUTH BOROUGH. 
Captain Sir John Charles Ready Colomb, 
K.C.M.G. 
KING’S LYNN BOROUGH (LYNN REGIS). 
Thomas Gibson Bowles. 
NORWICH CITY. 
Samuel Hoare. 
Sir Harry Bullard, Knt. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 


Nortuern Division. 
Edward Philip Monckton. 


Eastern Division. 
Francis Allston Channing. 


Mip Division. 
James Pender. 


SouTHerRN Division. 
Hon. Edward Sholto Douglas-Pennant. 


NORTHAMPTON BOROUGH. 
Henry Labouchere. 
Charles Augustus Adolph Drucker. 


PETERBOROUGH CITY. 
Robert Purvis. 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 


WaANSBECK DIVISION. 
Charles Fenwick. 


TYNESIDE DIVISION. 
Joseph Albert Pease. 


Hexnam Division. 
Wentworth Canniug Blackett Beaumont. 


BERWICK-UPON-I' WEED DIVISION. 
Sir Edward Grey, Bart. 





ad 








l LIST OF CONSTITUENCIES. 


NoORTHUMBERLAND—cont. SHROPSHIRE—cont. 
MORPETH BOROUGH. Nortuern (or Newport) Division. 
Thomas Burt. Colonel William Slaney Kenyon-Slaney. 


_ NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE CITY. 
Sir Charles Frederick Hamond, Knt. 
William Donaldson Cruddas. 

TYNEMOUTH BOROUGH SouTHERN (or Lupiow) Division. 
Richard Sim Donkin. Robert Jasper More. 

SHREWSBURY BOROUGH. 
Henry David Greene. 


Mip (or WELLINGTON) Division. 
Alexander Hargreaves Brown. 





NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 


BassETLaw Division. — 
Sir Frederick George Milner, Bart. 








SOMERSETSHIRE. 


NortTHERN DIVISION. 
Evan Henry Llewellyn. 


Newark Division. 
Hon. Harold Heneage Finch-Hatton. 


RvsuHcuiFFE Division. 
John Edward Ellis Wetts Division. 
a Hon. Hylton George Hylton-Jolliffe. 
Frome Division. 
John Emmott Barlow. 


MANSFIELD Division. 
John Carvell Williams. 


NOTTINGHAM BOROUGH. EASTERN DIVISION. 
West Division. Henry Hobhouse. 
James Henry ‘Yoxall. SouTHERN Division. 
East Division. Edward Strachey. 
Edward Bond. BRIDGWATER DIVISION. 
South Division. Edward James Stanley. 


Lord Henry Bentinck. WEsTERN (OR WELLINGTON) DIVISION. 


_________ | Sir Alexander Fuller Acland-Hood, Bart. 





OXFORDSHIP E. BATH CITY. 
ei Colonel Charles Wyndham Murray. 
NortTHERN (or Banbury) Division. BAnsnd sherk Wetton. 


Albert Brassey. 
™ TAUNTON BOROUGH. 

Mip (or Woopstock) Division. Colonel Alfred Cholmeley Earle-Welby. 
George Herbert Morrell. 





SourHERN (oR Hentey) Division. 
Robert Trotter Hermon-Hodge. 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY. 
Right Hon. Sir John Robert Mowbray, 1 Leek Drvistoy. 
Bart. Charles Bill. 
John Gilbert Talbot. Burton Division. 
OXFORD CITY. Sydney Evershed. 


Sir Arthur Annesley Viscount Valentia. WESTERN DIVISION. 
nse ———— | Hamar Alfred Bass. 











RUTLANDSHIRE. NortTH-WESTERN DIVISION, 
George Henry Finch. | James Heath. 
LicHFIELD DIVISION. 
SHROPSHIRE (SALOP). Thomas Courtenay Theydon Warner. 
WESTERN (OR Oswestry) Division. KineswinrorD DIVvIsION. | 


Stanley Leighton. | Right Hon. Alexander Staveley Hill. ) 
| 





















SrsFFORDSHIRE—cont. 
HANDSWORTH DIVISION. 
» Sir Henry Meysey Meysey-Thompson, 
Bart. 
HANLEY BOROUGH. 
William Woodall. 
NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME 
BOROUGH. 
William Allen. 


STAFFORD BOROUGH. 

Charles Edward Shaw. 
STOKE-UPON-TRENT BOROUGH. 

Douglas Harry Coghill. 

WALSALL BOROUGH. 
Sydney Gedge. 

WEDNESBURY BOROUGH. 

Walford Davis Green. 


WEST BROMWICH BOROUGH. 
James Ernest Spencer. 
WOLVERHAMPTON BOROUGH. 
West Division. 
Sir Alfred Hickman, Knt. 
East Division. 
Right Hon. Sir Henry Hartley Fowler, 
G.C.S.1. 
South Division. 


Right Hon. Charles Pelham Villiers. 


SUFFOLK. 


NorTHERN (oR Lowestorr) Division. 
Harry Seymour Foster. 


NORTH-EASTERN (oR Eye) Division. 
Francis Seymour Stevenson. 


NORTH-WESTERN (OR STOWMARKET) 
Division. 
Ian Zachary Malcolm. 


Soutn (or Supsury) Division. 
William Cuthbert Quilter. 


SOUTH-EASTERN (OR WOODBRIDGE) 
Division. 
Captain Ernest George Pretyman. 


BURY ST. EDMUNDS BOROUGH. 
Henry Arthur Cadogan Viscount Chelsea. 


IPSWICH BOROUGH. 
Daniel Ford Goddard. 
Sir Charles Dalrymple, Bart. 


LIST OF CONSTITUENCIES. 





SURREY. 


NORTH-WESTERN (OR CHERTSEY) 
Division. 
Charles Harvey Combe. 


SOUTH-WESTERN (OR GUILDFORD) 
DIvision. 

Right Hon. William St. John Fremantle 

Brodrick. 


SouTH-EASTERN (OR REIGATE) Division 
Hon. Henry Cubitt. 


Min (or Epsom) Division. 
Thomas Townsend Bucknill. 


Kuineston Division. 
Thomas Skewes-Cox. 


NORTH-EASTERN (OR WIMBLEDON) 
Division. 
Henry Cosmo Orme Bonsor. 
BATTERSEA ann CLAPHAM. 
Battersea Division. 
John Burns. 
Clapham Division. 
Percy Melville Thornton. 
CAMBERWELL BOROUGH. 
North Division. 
Colonel Philip Hugh Dalbiac. 
Peckham Division. 
Frederick George Banbury. 
Dulwich Division. 
Sir John Blundell Maple, Knt. 
CROYDON BOROUGH. 
Right Hon. Charles Thomson Ritchie. 
LAMBETH BOROUGH. 
North Division. 
Henry Morton Stanley. 
Kennington Division. 
Frederic Lucas Cook. 
Brixton Division. 
Hon. Evelyn Hubbard. 
Norwood Division. 
Charles Ernest Tritton. 
NEWINGTON BOROUGH. 
West Division. 
Captain Cecil William Norton. 
Walworth Division. 
James Bailey. 
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SurREY—cont. 
SOUTHWARK BOROUGH. 
West Division. 
Richard Knight Causton. 
Rotherhithe Division. 


John Cumming Macdona. 


Bermondsey Division. 
Alfred Lafone. 


WANDSWORTH BOROUGH. 
Henry Kimber. 


LIST OF CONSTITUENCIES. 








SUSSEX. 
NORTH-WESTERN (OR HorsHam) 


Division. 
John Heywood Johnstone. 


SOUTH-WESTERN (OR CHICHESTER) 
Division. 
Lord Edmund Bernard Talbot. 


NortHerN (oR East GRINSTEAD) 
Division. 
George Joachim Goschen (Junior). 


Mip (or Lewes) Division. 
Sir Henry Fletcher, Bart. 


SouTHERN (oR EasTBoURNE) DIVISION. 
Admiral Edward Field. 


EasTErRN (OR Rye) Division. 
Arthur Montagu Brookfield. 
BRIGHTON BOROUGH. 


Gerald Walter Erskine Loder. 
Bruce Canning Vernon-Wentworth. 


HASTINGS BOROUGH. 
William Lucas-Shadwell. 





WARWICKSHIRE. 


NortHErRN (or TamwortH) Division. 
Philip Albert Muntz. 


NORTH-EASTERN (OR NUNEATON) 
Division. 
Francis Alexander Newdigate. 


SOUTH-WESTERN (OR STRATFORD-ON- 
Avon) Division. 
Colonel Victor Milward. 


SOUTH-EASTERN (OR Rucsy) Division, 


Hon. Richard Greville Verney. 

















W ARWICKSHIRE—cont. 
ASTON MANOR BOROUGH. 
Capt. George William Grice-Hutchinson. 







BIRMINGHAM CITY. 
Edgbaston Division. 
George Dixon. 







West Division. 
Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain. 


Central Division. 
Ebenezer Parkes. 


North Division. 
William Kenrick. 


East Division. 
Sir John Benjamin Stone, Knt. 





















Bordesley Division. 
Right Hon. Jesse Collings. 






South Division. 
Joseph Powell-Williams. 






COVENTRY BOROUGH. 
Charles James Murray. 






WARWICK ann LEAMINGTON 
BOROUGH. 
Hon. Alfred Lyttelton. 









WESTMORLAND. 


NORTHERN (OR APPLEBY) DIVISION. 
Sir Joseph Savory, Bart. 





SourTHERN (oR KeEnpAL) Division. 
Captain Josceline FitzRoy Bagot. 


WILTSHIRE. 
NorTHERN (OR CRICKLADE) Division. 
Alfred Hopkinson. 


NORTH-WESTERN (OR CHIPPENHAM) 
Division. 
Sir John Poynder Dickson-Poynder, Bart. 





WesteErRN (or WestBury) Division. 
Captain Richard G. W. Chaloner. 


EAsTERN (OR Devizes) Division. 
Edward Alfred Goulding. 


SouTHERN (oR WILTON) Division. 
Jacob Pleydell-Bouverie Viscount Folke- 
stone. 


SALISBURY CITY. 
Edward Henry Hulse. 
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WORCESTERSHIRE. 


WESTERN (OR BEWDLEY) Division. 
Alfred Baldwin. 


SouTHERN (or Evesuam) Division. 
Colonel Charles Wigram Long. 


Mip (or Drorrwicu) Division. 
Richard Biddulph Martin. 


NorTHERN (oR O_pBuRyY) Division. 
John William Wilson. 


EASTERN Division. 
Joseph Austen Chamberlain. 


DUDLEY BOROUGH. 
Brooke Robinson. 


KIDDERMINSTER BOROUGH. 
Augustus Frederick Godson. 


WORCESTER CITY. 
Hon. George Higginson Allsopp. 


YORKSHIRE. 
North Riding. 


TuHIRSK AND Matron Division. 
John Grant Lawson. 


Ricumonp Division. 
John Hutton. 


CLEVELAND DiIvIsION. 
Alfred Edward Pease. 


Wuirsy Division. 
Ernest William Beckett. 


East Riding. 


Ho.perNEss Division. 
Captain George Richard Bethell. 


Buckrose Division. 
Angus Holden. 


HowbDENSHIRE DIvIsIon. 


Colonel William Henry Wilson-Todd. 





West Riding, Northern Part. 


Skipton Division. 
Walter Morrison. 


KEIGHLEY DIVISION. 
John Brigg. 


SuHipLey Division. 
James Fortescue Flannery. 


LIST OF CONSTITUENCIES. 


YorksHirE—West Riding—coné. 


SowerBy DIvIsIon. 
Right Hon. John William Mellor. 


ELLAND DIvISION. 
Thomas Wayman. 


West Riding, Southern Part. 


Mortey DIvIisIon. 
Alfred Eddison Hutton. 


Normanton DIvIsION. 
Benjamin Pickard. 





CoLNE VALLEY DIVISION. 
Sir James Kitson, Bart. 


Houmrirtu Division. 
Henry Joseph Wilson. 


BaRNSLEY DIVISION. 
William George Spencer Scott Earl 
Compton. 


HALLaMsHiRE Division. 
Sir Frederick Thorpe Mappin, Bart. 


RorHERHAM DIVISION. 
Right Hon. Arthur Herbert Dyke 
Acland. 


Doncaster DIvIsION. 
Frederick William Fison. 


West Riding, Eastern Part. 


Ripon Division. 
John Lloyd Wharton. 


Ottey Division. 
Marmaduke d’Arey Wyvill. 


Barkston Asu Division. 
Colonel Robert Gunter. 


OscoLpcross Division. 
Sir John Austin, Bart. 


Pupsey Division. 
Briggs Priestley. 


Speen VAuLiey Division. 
Thomas Palmer Whittaker. 





BRADFORD BOROUGH. 
West Division. 
Ernest Flower. 


Central Division. 
James Leslie Wanklyn. 
East Division. 
Captain the Hon. Ronald Henry Fulton 











Greville. 
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YorkKsHIRE—cont. 
DEWSBURY BOROUGH. 
Mark Oldroyd. 
HALIFAX BOROUGH. 
Alfred Arnold. 
William Rawson Shaw. 
HUDDERSFIELD BOROUGH. 
Sir James Thomas Woodhouse, Knt. 


KINGSTON-UPON-HULL BOROUGH. 


East Division. 
Joseph Thomas Firbank. 
Central Division. 
Sir Henry Seymour King, k.c.1.£. 
West Division. 
Charles Henry Wilson. 
LEEDS CITY. 
North Division. 
Right Hon. William Lawies Jackson. 
Central Division. 
Right Hon. Gerald William Balfour. 
East Division. 
Thomas Richmond Leuty. 
West Division. 
Right Hon. Herbert John Gladstone. 
South Division. 
John Lawson Walton. 
MIDDLESBROUGH BOROUGH. 
Joseph Havelock Wilson. 
PONTEFRACT BOROUGH. 
Thomas Willans Nussey. 
SCARBOROUGH BOROUGH. 
Joseph Compton Rickett. 
SHEFFIELD BOROUGH. 
Attercliffe Division. 
Batty Langley. 
Brightside Division. 
Right Hon. Anthony John Mundella. 
Central Division. 


LIST OF CONSTITUENCIES. 






WALES—30 Members. 


| 

| ANGLESEY. 
| Ellis Jones Griffith. 
| 

| 





BRECKNOCKSHIRE. 
Charles Morley. 





CARDIGANSHIRE. 
Matthew Vaughan-Davies. 





CARMARTHENSHIRE. 
EASTERN DIVISION. 
Abel Thomas. 
WESTERN DIVISION. 
John Lloyd Morgan. 
CARMARTHEN BOROUGHS. 
| Sir John Jones Jenkins, Knt. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





CARNARVONSHIRE. 
SOUTHERN (oR ErFi0n) Division. 
John Bryn Roberts. 
NorrHerN (oR Arron) Division. 
William Jones. 
CARNARVON BOROUGHS. 
David Lloyd-George. 


DENBIGHSHIRE. 

EASTERN Division. 

Right Hon. Sir George Osborne Morgan, 
Bart. 

WESTERN DIVISION. 

John Herbert Roberts. 
DENBIGH BOROUGHS. 

William Tudor Howell. 


FLINTSHIRE. 





Colonel Sir Charles Edward Howard | Samuel Smith. 


Vincent, Knt. 
Hallam Division. 


Right Hon. Charles Beilby Stuart- | 


Wortley. 
Ecclesall Division. 
Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett, Knt. 
WAKEFIELD CITY. 


FLINT BOROUGHS. 
| John Herbert Lewis. 





| GLAMORGANSHIRE. 
| EASTERN DIVISION. 
Alfred Thomas. 


| 
| 
Ruonppa Division. 


William Charles de Mure Fitzwilliam, | William Abraham. 


Viscount Milton. 


YORK CITY. 
John George Butcher. 
Sir Frank Lockwood, Knt. 





WestERN (OR Gower) Division. 
| David Randell. 


| Mip Drvision. 
Samuel Thomas Evans. 


j 
} 
‘ 
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GLAMORGANSHIRE—cond. 


SourHerN Division. 
Major Wyndham Henry Wyndham-Quin, 
CARDIFF BOROUGH. 

James Mackenzie Maclean. 
MERTHYR TYDVIL BOROUGH. 
David Alfred Thomas. 
William Pritchard Morgan. 
SWANSEA BOROUGH. 
Swansea Town. 
Sir John Thomas Dillwyn Llewelyn, Bart. 
Swansea District. 
David Brynmor Jones. 





MERIONETHSHIRE. 
Thomas Edward Ellis. 





MONTGOMERYSHIRE. 
Arthur Charles Humphreys-Owen. 


MONTGOMERY BOROUGHS. 
Major Edward Pryce-Jones. 





PEMBROKESHIRE. 
William Rees- Davies. 
PEMBROKE axp HAVERFORDWEST 
BOROUGH. 
General John Wimburn Laurie. 
RADNORSHIRE. 
Powlett Charles John Milbank. 





LIST OF CONSTITUENCIES. 


AYRSHIRE—cont. 





SCOTLAN D—72 Members. 


ABERDEENSHIRE. 
EASTERN Division. 
Thomas Ryburn Buchanan. 
WESTERN DivisIoNn. 
Robert Farquharson. 
ABERDEEN BURGH. 
North Division. 
Captain Duncan Vernon Pirie. 
South Division. 


Right Hon. James Bryce. 


ARGYLLSHIRE. 
Donald Ninian Nicol. 





AYRSHIRE. 
NortHErRN Division. 


Hon. Thomas Horatio Arthur Ernest 


Cochrane. 


SouTHERN Division. 
Sir William Arrol, Knt. 





AYR DISTRICT OF BURGHS. 
Charles Lindsay Orr-Ewing. 


KILMARNOCK DISTRICT OF BURGHS. 
Colonel John McAusland Denny. 





BANFFSHIRE. 
Sir William Wedderburn, Bart. 





BERWICKSHIRE. 
Harold John Tennant. 
BUTESHIRE. 

Right Hon. Andrew Graham Murray. 





CAITHNESS.SHIRE. 
Gavin Brown Clark 


WICK DISTRICT OF BURGHS. 
Thomas Charles H. Hedderwick. 


CLACKMANNAN ayp KINROSS 
SHIRES. 
Right Hon. John Blair Balfour. 


DUMBARTONSHIRE. 
Alexander Wylie. 


DUMFRIESSHIRE. 
Jtobinson Souttar. 

DUMFRIES DISTRICT OF BURGHS. 
Sir Robert Threshie Reid, Knt. 


EDINBURGHSHIRE. 

MIDLOTHIAN. 

Sir Thomas David Gibson-Carmichael, 
Bart. 
EDINBURGH BURGH. 

East Division. 
Robert Wallace. 

West Division. 
Sir Lewis McIver, Bart. 

Central Division. 

William McEwan. 

South Division. 


Robert Cox. 


EDINBURGH anv ST. ANDREWS 
UNIVERSITIES. 


Sir William Overend Priestley, Knt. 


LEITH DISTRICT OF BURGHS. 
Ronald Craufurd Munro Ferguson. 








ELGIN anp NAIRN. 
John Edward Gordon. 


ELGIN DISTRICT OF BURGHS. 
Alexander Asher. 
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FIFESHIRE. 
Eastern Division. 
Right Hon. Herbert Henry Asquith. 


WeEsterN Division. 
Augustine Birrell. 
KIRKCALDY DISTRICT OF BURGHS. 
James Henry Dalziel. 
ST. ANDREWS DISTRICT OF BURGHS. 
Henry Torrens Anstruther. 


FORFARSHIRE. 
[ Vacant. } 
DUNDEE BURGH. 
Edmund Robertson. 
Sir John Leng, Knt. 
MONTROSE DISTRICT OF BURGHS. 
John Shiress Will. 





HADDINGTONSHIRE. 
Richard Burdon Haldane. 
INVERNESS-SHIRE. 
James Evan Bruce Baillie. 
INVERNESS DISTRICT OF BURGHS. 
Sir Robert Bannatyne Finlay, Knt. 
KINCARDINESHIRE. 


John William Crombie. 





KIRKCUDBRIGHTSHIRE. 
Sir Mark John McTaggart Stewart, 
Bart. 
LANARKSHIRE. 
Govan Division. 
Jolin Wilson. 


Partick Division. 
James Parker Smith. 
NortH-WESTERN DIvision. 
John Goundry Holburn. 
NorTH-EASTERN DIVISION. 
John Colville. 


Mip Division. 
James Caldwell. 


SoutHERN Division. 
James Henry Ceci! Hozier. 











LIST OF CONSTITUENCIES. 


LANARKSHIRE—cont. 


GLASGOW BURGH. 
Bridgeton Division. 
Right Hon. Sir George Otto Trevelyan, 
Bart. 
Camlachie Division. 
Alexander Cross. 
St. Rollox Division. 
Ferdinand Faithfull Begg. 
Central Division. 
John George Alexander Baird. 
College Division. 
Sir John M. Stirling-Maxwell, Bart. 
Tradeston Division. 
Archibald Cameron Corbett. 
Blackfriars and Hutchesontown 
Division. 
Andrew Dryburgh Provand. 
GLASGOW ann ABERDEFN 
UNIVERSITIES. 
James Alexander Campbell. 


LINLITHGOWSHIRE. 
Alexander Ure. 


ORKNEY aynp SHETLAND. 
Sir Leonard Lyell, Bart. 
PEEBLES anp SELKIRK SHIRES. 
Walter Thorburn. 
PERTHSHIRE. 
Eastern Division. 
Sir John George Smythe Kinloch, Bart. 
Western Division. 
Sir Donald Currie, K.c.M.G. 


PERTH BURGH. 
Robert Wallace. 


RENFREWSHIRE. 
Eastern Division. 
Michael Hugh Shaw-Stewart. 


WESTERN Division. 
Charles Bine Renshaw. 


GREENOCK BURGH. 
Sir Thomas Sutherland, k.c.M.G. 

PAISLEY BURGH. 
Sir William Dunn, Bart. 

















ROSS anp CROMARTY SHIRES. 
James Galloway Weir. 





ROXBURGHSHIRE. 
John Charles Scott Earl of Dalkeith. 


HAWICK DISTRICT OF BURGHS. 
Thomas Shaw. 


STIRLINGSHIRE. 
James McKillop. 
FALKIRK DISTRICT OF BURGHS. 
John Wilson. 
STIRLING DISTRICT OF BURGHS. 
Right Hon. Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man, G.C.B. 


SUTHERLANDSHIRE. 
John McLeod. 


WIGTOWNSHIRE. 
Sir Herbert Eustace Maxwell, Bart. 


I1RELAND—103 Members. 


ANTRIM. 
Nortu Division. 
Colonel Hugh McCalmont. 


Mip Division. 
Hon. Robert Torrens O'Neill. 


East Division. 
Captain James Martin McCalmont. 


Sour Division. 
William Grey Ellison Macartney. 
BELFAST BOROUGH. 
North Division. 
Sir James Horner Haslett, Knt. 


East Division. 
Gustav Wilhelm Wolff. 


South Division. 
William Johnston. 


West Division. 
Hugh Oakeley Arnold-Forster. 


LIST OF CONSTITUENCIES. 


ARMAGH. 
Norru Division. 
Colonel Edmund James Saunderson. 


Mip Division. 
Dunbar Plunket Barton. 


Soutu DIvIsIon. 
Edward M‘Hugh. 


CARLOW. 
John Hammond. 





CAVAN. 
West Division. 
James Patrick Farrell. 


East Division. 
Samuel Young. 





CLARE. 
East Division. 
William Hoey Kearney Redmond. 


Wesr Division. 
Major James Eustace Jameson. 





CORK. 
Norru Division. 
James Christopher Flynn. 
Norru-East Division. 
William Abraham. 
Mip Division. 
Charles Kearns Deane Tanner. 
East Division. 
Captain Anthony John Charles Donelan. 
West Division 
James Gilhooly. 
Soutn Division. 
Edward Barry. 
SoutuH-EAst Division. 
Andrew Commins. 
CORK CITY. 
James Francis Xavier O’Brien. 
Maurice Healy. 





DONEGAL. 
Nortu Division. 
Thomas Bartholomew Curran. 
West Division. 
Timothy Daniel Sullivan. 


East Division. 
Arthur O’Connor. 


Sours Division. 
John Gordon Swift MacNeill. 
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DOWN. 
Nort Division. 
Colonel Thomas Waring. 


East Division. 
James Alexander Rentoul. 


West Division. 


Right Hon. Lord Arthur William Hill. 


Sours Division. 
Michael McCartan. 


NEWRY BOROUGH. 
Patrick George Hamilton Carvill. 





DUBLIN. 
Nort Division. 
John Joseph Clancy. 
Sourn Division. 
Hon. Horace Curzon Plunkett. 
DUBLIN CITY. 
College Green Division. 
James Lawrence Carew. 
Harbour Division. 
Timothy Charles Harrington. 
St. Stephen’s Green Division 
William Kenny. 
St. Patrick’s Division. 
William Field. 
DUBLIN UNIVERSITY. 
William Edward Hartpole Lecky. 
Edward Henry Carson. 





FERMANAGH. 
Nortu Division. 
Richard Martin Dane. 
Soutu Division. 
Jeremiah Jordan. 





GALWAY. 


West (or ConnemarRA) Division. 


William O’Malley. 
Nort Division. 
Denis Kilbride. 
East Division. 
John Roche. 
Souty Division. 
David Sheehy. 


GALWAY BOROUGH. 
John Pinkerton. 





KERRY. 
Norra. Division 
Michael Joseph Flavin. 
West Division. 


Sir Thomas Henry Grattan Esmonde, 
Bart. 


Souty Division. 
Thomas George Farrell. 


East Division. 
Hon. James B. Burke Roche. 











KILDARE. 
Norru Division. 
Charles John Engledow. 
Sourn Division. 
Matthew Joseph Minch. 














KILKENNY. 
Norru Division. 
Patrick McDermott. 
Soutn Division. 
Samuel Morris. 
KILKENNY CITY. 
Patrick O’Brien. 





KING’S COUNTY. 
Birr Division. 
Bernard Charles Molloy. 


TULLAMORE Division. 
Joseph Francis Fox. 





LEITRIM. 
Nortn Division. 
Patrick Aloysius M‘Hugh. 
Souty Division. 
Jasper Tully. 





LIMERICK. 
West Division. 
Michael Austin. 


East Division. 
John Finucane. 


LIMERICK CITY. 
Francis Arthur O’Keeffe, 




















LONDONDERRY. 
North Derry Division. 
Right Hon. John Atkinson. 
South Derry Division. 
Sir Thomas Lea, Bart. 


LONDONDERRY CITY. 
Edmund Francis Vesey Knox. 





LONGFORD. 
Norru Division. 
Justin McCarthy. 
Sourn Division. 
Hon. Edward Blake. 





LOUTH. 
Norrn Division. 
Timothy Michael Healy. 
Sourn Division. 
Richard McGhee. 





MAYO. 

Norrn Division. 
Daniel Crilly. 

West Division. 
Robert Ambrose. 

East Division. 
John Dillon. 

Sours Division. 
Michael Davitt. 





MEATH. 
Norru Division. 
John Howard Parnell. 


Souru Division. 
James Gibney. 





MONAGHAN. 
Nortu Division. 
Daniel Macaleese. 


Soutu Division. 
James Daly. 





QUEEN’S COUNTY. 
Ossory DIVISION. 
Eugéne Crean. 


Leix Division. 
Mark Antony McDonnell. 





ROSCOMMON. 
Norru Division. 
James O'Kelly. 


Soutu DIvIsIon. 
Luke Patrick Hayden. 


LIST OF CONSTITUENCIES. 





SLIGO. 
Nortu Division. 
Bernard Collery. 


Soutu Division. 
Thomas Curran. 





TIPPERARY. 
Nort Division. 
Patrick Joseph O’Brien. 
Mip Division. 
James Francis Hogan. 
Soutn Division. 
Francis Mandeville. 


East Division. 
Thomas Joseph Condon. 





TYRONE. 
Nortn Division. 
Right Hon. Serjeant Charles Hare 
Hemphill. 
Mip Division. 
George Murnaghan. 


East Diviston. 
Patrick Charles Doogan. 

Sourn Division. 
Thomas Wallace Russell. 





WATERFORD. 
West Division. 
James John Shee. 
East Division. 
Patrick Joseph Power. 
WATERFORD CITY. 
John Edward Redmond. 





WESTMEATH. 
Nortu Division. 
James Tuite. 
Soutn Division. 
Donal Sullivan. 
WEXFORD. 


Nort Division. 
Thomas Joseph Healy. 


Soutny Division. 
Peter Ffrench. 


WICKLOW. 


West Division. 
James O’Connor. 


East Division. 





| William Joseph Corbet. 
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The THIRD SESSION of the FOURTEENTH PARLIAMENT of Her 
Majesty the Queen, and the Twenty-sixth of the United seins quae of 
Great Britain and Ireland, was opened by Commission ... 

Her Majesty’s Most Gracious haaiel pe aa 

RoLt or THE LorDs 

Sat First :— 

The Marquess of Bath, after the death of his father 
The Ear] Sondes, after the death of his father 
PEERS INTRODUCED :— 
Augustus Lord Bishop of Lichfield 
Frederick Lord Archbishop of Canterbury 
Mandell Lord Bishop of London ... 
Setect Vestries :—Bill, pro formd, Read 1* 


Avvress in Ansiver to Ber Majesty’s Most Gracious Speech. 


Movep :—“ That an humble Address be presented to Her Steabintiy-s in 
reply to the Speech from the Throne.”—( Marquess of Bath) 


Lord Kenyon ... — 9 Lord Castletown 
Earl of Kimberley —” e Lord Monteagle 
Prime Minister ... —e 

Motion Agreed to, nemine dissentiente ... Fr ote 


CHAIRMAN OF CommitT£cEs :—The Earl of Morley setioliied to ‘il the 
Chair in all Committees of this House for this Session . dee 


CoMMITTEE FOR PriviILEGEs :—Appointed 
Sus-CoMMITTEE FOR THE JOURNALS :—Appointed 
STopPaGEs IN THE STREETS :—Order to prevent, renewed 
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Inp1A (SUPERANNUATION ALLOWANCE) sills for as of Cussaaiiadds 
regarding the Superannuation Allowance of Major-General Sir Owen 
Tudor Burne, G.C.LE., K.C.S.I.—(Larl of Onslow) 
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Mr. SPEAKER reported Her Majesty’s Speech .. date * ed se, <n 


Address in Answer to Ber Majesty’s Most Gracious oan. 
[FIRST DAY.] | 


Movep—/ Viscownt Folkestone) ... pee oe = aa ke) 

Seconpep—(Mr. A. Lyttelton) ... “6 ive ove we 
Sir W. Harcourt.. 49 Mr. J. ‘pigs asm 98 
First Lord of the Treasury 71 Under Secretary for Foreign 
Mr. J. Dillon... 77 Affairs ... . 98 
Mr. Blake we ae) Mr, F. S. Stevenson ... a ae 
Mr. S. Smith... 80 Mr. Pierpoint... “re oe 
Sir BE. Ashmead- Bartlett 83 Mr. Clancy ... ae .. =103 
Mr. Broadhurst ... a! Mr. Gibson Bowles... w. 104 
Mr. Coghill whe soe) Mr. Compton Rickett... i oe 
Mr. Labouchere ... ot 2 Major Rasch ... wen ~- i 
Sir C. Dilke ... a Mr. Buchanan ve | 


ZANZIBAR :—Amendment moved :— 


“ And we humbly express our regret that, having regard to the repeated and definite 
definitions made by your Majesty’s advisers that the legal status of slavery in 
Zanzibar Protectorate should be terminated, no statement appears in your 
Majesty’s Gracicus asi that slavery has ceased to exist in that Protectorate.” 


—(Mr.J.A. Pease). af 112 

Mr. Bayley sie w=» 46 Sale Seereere Yy fo Foreign 
Affairs... 119 
Amendment withdrawn ; Debate adjourned till to-morrow _... os» 
East Inpia (SUPERANNUATION ALLOWANCE) :—Return presented ... ws oe 


COMMONS: WEDNESDAY, 20TH JANUARY 1897. 


Provisional Order Bills :—Local Government (Ireland) (No. 1)— se a 
London (Borough Road, Southwark)—(2) pe me ; ow * 
London (Churchway, St. Pancras)—(3)... ae ee oa < a 


New Writs :—For County of Essex (Walthamstow Division) v. Edmund 
Widdrington 7 Wish & C., one of the Justices of the High 
Court .. : 121 


For County of Essex (Southern or — Division) © v. " Alfred ieee 
Wigram, esquire, Chiltern Hundreds—(Sir William Walrond) ... 121 


Lorp PEnRrnyYN’s QUARRIES (CORRESPONDENCE) :—Copy ordered of all corre- 
spondence between the Board of Trade, Lord Penrhyn, and the workmen 
employed at his Slate Quarries at Bethesda, near Bangor, relating to the 
Labour Dispute which has arisen at such Slate Quarries. —/( Sir’ George 
Osborne Morgan) ... ‘oa ove dai ae oe sas «oe 121 


Business oF THE Housr.—BALLot For BILits AND Notices oF Morion :—- 


Motion made :— , 


“ That no Bills, other than Government Bills, be introduced in anticipation of the 
Ballot, and that all Members who desire to Ballot, whether for Bills or 
Motions, for the first four Tuesdays of the Session, do hand in their names at 
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[January 20.] 
the Table during the Sitting of the House on the first or second day of the 
Session, and that a Copy of such Notices be handed in at the latest during the 
sitting of the House on the third day of the Session. 
“That the Ballot for the precedence of the said Bills and Motions be taken on the 
third day of the Session at a convenient time and place to be appointed by 
Mr. Speaker. 
“That this Resolution be a Standing Order of the House. io cai Lord doe the 
Treasury) Bees . nes ‘ 
Mr. T. M. Healy on 199 Mr. pee ies _ ~s 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
Avvress in Answer to Her Majesty’s Most Gracious Speech. 
ADJOURNED DEBATE—[SECOND DAY] 
TREASON FELony PRIsoNERS :— 
Amendment proposed, at the end of the Question, to add the words :— 
“And we humbly represent to Your Majesty that the time has come when the 
cases of all prisoners convicted under the Treason Felony Act.who are, and 
have been for many years, undergoing punishment for offences arising: out of 
insurrectionary movements connected with Ireland, may be advantageously 
reconsidered.” —(Mr. Patrick O’ Brien) 
Mr. Flynn ee ww Mr. O Keeffe 
Mr. Murnaghan... — o Sir J. Leng 
Mr. Clancy pn acs, Bae Home Secretary 
Mr. Tully avs in oe Mr. Harrington 
Mr. H. J. Wilson oe ee Mr. Davitt : 
Mr. T. M. Healy wo. 134 Mr. T. D. Sullivan 
Mr. J. OBrien ... sos OG Dr. Tanner ... an — 
Mr. W. Field... 136 [Mr. Speaker ... 134, 135, 147, 


Mr. W. Abraham (Cork) 138 
Question put, “That these words be there added.”—The House 
divided :—Ayes, 132; Noes, 204.—(Division List—No. 2—appended) 
AGRICULTURE IN IRELAND :—Further Amendment proposed, to add at 
the end— 


‘* And humbly to represent to your Majesty that the great fall in the value of 
agricultural produce, combined with the disastrous character of the last 
season, has rendered it impossible for farmers in Ireland to pay their present 
rents without depriving themselves of the capital essential to the cultivation 
of their farms; that the Land Act of last year has failed to provide any 
effective remedy for the condition of things, nine-tenths of the Irish tenantry 
being debarred from obtaining any present relief under its provisions ; that 
by the operation of the 7th section of the Act of 1887 and other exclusions, 
large bodies of tenant farmers are debarred from all benefit under the Land 
Acts; and that a state of extreme distress prevails in several districts in 
Ireland ; and humbly to represent to Your Majesty that the condition of the 
agricultur: ul population in Ireland demands the immediate attention of the 


Government with a view to comprehensive measures of relief.”,-—/(Mr. John 
Dillon) ove ose eee oem ool en a bes 
Mr. Daly os : ose eee eve ooo aw ose 


Debate adjourned ; to be deal to-morrow 


British Soutn Arrica Company :—Motion made :— 


“That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the origin and circumstances 
of the incursion into the South African Republic by an armed force, and into 
the administration of the British South Africa Company, and to report thereon, 
and further to report what alterations are desirable in the government of the 

territories under the control of the Company ; 
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“That the Committee have leave to hear Counsel to such extent as they shall see 
fit, and have power to send for persons, papers, and records ; 


“That the Committee do consist of Mr. Attorney General, Mr. Bigham, Mr. Blake, 
Mr. Sydney Buxton, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, Mr. Secretary 
Chamberlain, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Cripps, Sir William Hart 
Dyke, Mr. John Ellis, Sir William Harcourt, Mr. Jackson, Mr. Labouchere, 
Mr. Wharton, and Mr. George Wyndham ; 


“That Seven be the quorum.”— (Secretary of State for the Colonies) 


After brief Debate, Motion postponed till to-morrow 


LORDS: 2lst JANUARY 1897. 


BusINEss oF THE House :—Statement by the Prime Minister—House ad- 
journed till Thursday next 


COMMONS: THURSDAY, 2lst JANUARY 1897. 


QUESTIONS. 


Buriat Boarp (Utverston)—Questions, Mr. Carvell Williams; Answers, 
Home Secretary 

Post OFFICE EstaBLISHMENTS—Question, Mr. Schwann ; Answer, Secretary 
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Evictep Tenants (IRELAND)— “Questions, Captain Donelan and Mr. John 
Dillon ; Answers, Attorney General for Ireland . 

Jupiciat Rents (IrELAND)—Questions, Captain Donelan and Mr. McCartan ; ; 
Answer, Attorney General for Ireland 

Daunt’s Rock LicutsHip—Questions, Captain Donelan and Mr. Field ; 
Answers, First Commissioner of Works ... 

Army Foreign Meat Suppty—Questions, Captain Donelan ‘and Mr. Field ; 
Answers, Financial Secretary to the War Office.. ‘ 

Rerorm Prisoners at PREToRIA-—Questions, Mr. Maclean and Mr. James 
Lowther ; Answers, Secretary of State for the Colonies ‘ 

Factory Acts—Question, Sir Charles Dilke ; Answer, Home Secretary 

BULGARIAN TRIBUTE AND TURKISH Depr—Questions, Mr. Gibson Bowles ; 
Answers, Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs 

Turkish ReErorms—Questions, Mr. Gibson Bowles ; Answers, " Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs 

NorFoik Istaxp—Question, Mr. Hogan ; ; Answer, Secretary of State for the 
Colonies 
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New Hesripes—Question, Mr. Hogan; Answer, Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs 

BENIN ExpEprTIon—Question, “Mr. Davitt ; ‘Answer, “Under Secretary fi for 
Foreign Affairs... 

EscaPED Convicrs—Questions, “Mr. Davitt, “Mr. Pickersgill, Mr. James 
O’Connor, Mr. T. M. Healy, and Mr. J. A. Pease; Answers, Home 
Secretary ‘ 

MATABELELAND—Questions, Mr. Thomas Bayley ; : Answers, Secretary ‘of State 
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Tris Licuts Bo ARD—Question, Mr. Field ; Answer, First Commissioner of 
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Raitway Rates (Instasp)—Question, “Mr. Field ; Answer, Attorney General 
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Unirication or Tive at " Sra—Question, Mr. Hogan ; Answer, Secretary 

to the Admiralty 

es Funp Boarp (IRELAND) —Questions, Mr. Swift MacNeill and Mr. 
Arthur O’Connor; Answer, Attorney General for Ireland sis 
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British SourH Arrica ComMITTEE :—Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [28th January], 


“That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the origin and circum- 
stances of the incursion into the South African Republic by an armed force, 
and into the aaministration of the British South Africa Company, and to report 
thereon, and further to report what alterations are desirable in the govern- 
ment of the territories under the control of the Company.” 
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Treasury) 
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“ That it is expedient to authorise the issue, out of the Consolidated Fund, of any 
sums not exceeding in the whole £5,458,000, for the expenses of certain 
Military Works and other Military Servi ices, and to authorise the Treasury 
to borrow by means of terminable annuities, payable out of moneys to be 
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PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES 


(Authorised Edition) 


IN THE 

THIRD SESSION or tae TWENTY-SIXTH PARLIAMENT oF 
THE United Kinepom or GREAT BRITAIN anv IRELAND 
APPOINTED TO MEET JANUARY 19, 1897, IN THE SixTrETH YEAR OF 


THE REIGN OF 


HER MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA. 











FIRST VOLUME OF SESSION 1897. 








HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Tuesday, 19th January 1897. 


‘i THIRD SESSION or THE 

FOURTEENTH PARLIAMENT 
of Her Majesty the Queen, and the 
Twenty-—sixth of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, was opened 
by Commission at Two of the clock. 


COMMISSION. 


Five LORDS COMMISSIONERS— 
the Lorp Cuancettor (Lord Halsbury), 
Viscount Cross (Lord Privy Seal), the 
Earl of Pesproxe (Lord Steward of the 
Household), Lord Batrovr (Secretary for 
Scotland), and the Earl of Kintore 
(Lord-in-Waiting)—(being in their Robes 
and seated on a Bench between the 
Throne and the Woolsack)—commanded 
the Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod 
VOL. XLV. [rovrrn seriss. | 


(General Sir Michael A. S. Biddulph) to 
| let the Commons know that— 


| ©The Lords Commissioners desire their im- 
mediate attendance in this House to hear the 
Commission read.” 


The Commons being at the Bar, with 
their Speaker : — 


The Commission was read by the Clerk 
of the Parliaments (Mr. Henry J. L. 
GraHam). Then :— 


THE QUEEN’S SPEECH. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR delivered 
Her Masesty’s most Gracious SPEECH 
to both Houses of Parliament, as 
follows : — 


“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“My relations with all the other 
Powers continue to be of a friendly 
character. 

“The appalling massacres which have 
taken place in Constantinople and in 
other parts of the Ottoman Dominions 
have called for the special attention of 


the Powers who were Signatories to the 
A 








3 


The Queen’s 


Treaty of Paris. Papers will be laid 
before you showing the considerations 
which have induced the Powers to make 
the present condition of the Ottoman 
Empire the subject of special consulta- 
tion by their Representatives at Con- 
stantinople. The conferences which the 
Six Ambassadors have been instructed 
to hold are still proceeding. 

“The action undertaken by His High- 
ness the Khedive of Egypt against the 
Khalifa, with my approval and assist- 
ance, has so far been entirely successful. 
His forces, supported by my officers and 
troops, have won back the fertile Pro- 
vince of Dongola to civilisation by opera- 
tions conducted with remarkable skill, 
and the way has been opened for a fur- 
ther advance whenever such a step shall 
be judged to be desirable. 

“My Government have discussed with 
the United States, acting as the friend 
of Venezuela, the terms under which the 
pending questions of disputed frontier 
between that Republic and my Colony of | 
British Guiana may be equitably sub- 
mitted to arbitration. An arrangement 
has been arrived at with that Govern- 
ment which will, I trust, effect the ad- 
justment of existing controversies with- 
out exposing to risk the interests of any 
Colonists who have established rights in 
the disputed territory. 

“Tt is with much gratification that 1 
have concluded a Treaty for General Ar- | 
bitration with the President of the | 
United States, by which I trust that all | 
differences that may arise between us 
will be peacefully adjusted. I hope that | 
this arrangement may have a further | 








value in commending to other Powers | 
the consideration of a principle by which 
the danger of war may be notably abated. 

“The rebellion in Matabeleland and 
Mashonaland has been repressed by the 
steadfastness and courage of the settlers, 
reinforced by my troops and by volun- 
teers, both of English and Dutch race, 
from other parts of South Africa. I de- 
plore the loss of valuable lives which 
these operations have entailed. 
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Speech. 4 


“The depressed condition of the sugar 
industry in my West Indian Colonies has 
seriously affected their prosperity, and I 
have appointed a Commission to investi- 
gate its causes, and, if possible, to sug- 
gest. means for its amelioration. 

“Tt is with much regret and with feel- 
ings of the deepest sympathy that I have 
heard that, owing to the failure of the 
autumn rains, scarcity and famine affect 
a large portion of my Dominions in 
India. My Government in that country 
are making every effort to mitigate 
suffering and to lessen the calamity. The 
development of railways and irrigation 
works, and the forethought given through 
a long series of years to the preparation 
of the most effective arrangements for 
alleviating distress caused by famine, 
make their task more hopeful than in 
previous visitations. My people through- 
out my Dominions at home and in India 
have been invited to second with their 
liberality the exertions of my Govern- 
ment. Papers showing the extent of the 
famine, and the measures taken to re- 
lieve suffering, will be laid before you. 

“Plague has also made its appearance 
in the seaport towns of Bombay and 
Karachi, and, notwithstanding the pre- 
cautions adopted by the local authorities, 
shows no signs of decrease. I have 
directed my Government to take the 
most stringent measures at their dis 
posal for the eradication of the pesti- 
lence. 


“Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 
“The Estimates for the year will be 
laid before you. While desirous of 


| guarding against undue expenditure, I 


have felt that the present condition of 
the world will not permit you to depart 
from the spirit of prudent foresight in 
which you have during recent years pro- 
vided for the defence of my Empire. 


“My Lords and Gentlemen, 


“A measure for the Promotion of 
Primary Education, by securing the 
Maintenance of Voluntary Schools, will 
If time permits, you 


be laid before you. 














5) Address in Answer to 


will be invited to consider further pro- 
posals for Educational Legislation. 

“It is desirable to make better pro- 
vision for the compensation of work- 
people who suffer from accidents in the 
course of their employment, and a Bill, 
having that object in view, will be sub- 
mitted to you. 

“Your consent will be asked to pro- 
visions which, in the judgment of the 
military authorities, are required for 
adding to the efficiency of the military 
defences of the Empire. 

“A Bill will be submitted to you to 
improve the arrangements for water 
supply in this metropolis. 


: | 
“Tn order to promote the interests of | 


agriculture, which are of paramount im- 
portance in Ireland, you will be asked to 
consider a Bill for the establishment of a 
Board of Agriculture in that country. 

“Further legislative proposals will be 
brought before you, if the time at your 
disposal suffices for the purpose. 

“ Bills for admitting the evidence of 
accused persons, for amending the law 
with respect to bills of sale and the regis- 
tration of land, for revising the Acts 
with respect to the formation and ad- 
ministration of limited Companies, for 
the amendment of the Agricultural Hold- 
ings Act in Great Britain, for the exclu- 
sion of the goods manufactured in the 
prisons of other countries, for the estab- 
lishment of Reformatories for Inebriates, 
and for amending the existing procedure 
with respect to private Bills coming from 
Scotland and Ireland, have been pre- 
pared, and, if opportunity for consider- 
ing them should be found, will be Jaid 
before you. 

“T heartily commend your important 
deliberations to the guidance of Almighty 
God.” 


Then the Commons withdrew. 
House adjourned during pleasure. 


House resumed at Four of the Clock. 


PRAYERS. 





{19 January 1897} 





ler Majesty's Speech. 6 


ROLL OF THE LORDS. 

Norroy King of Arms attending, de- 
livered at the Table (in the usual manner) 
a List of the Lords Temporal in the 
Third Session of the Twenty-sixth Par- 
liament ¢f the United Kingdom. The 
same was ordered to lie on the Table. 


SAT FIRST. 
The Marquess of Bath—after the death 
of his father. 
The Earl Sondes 
his father. 


after the death of 








PEERS INTRODUCED. 
Augustus Lord Bishop of Lichfield. 
| Frederick Lord Archbishop of Canter- 
| bury. 

Mandell Lord Bishop of London. 


| 
| 
| 


SELECT VESTRIES. 
Bill, pro forma, read 1°. 


| ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER 

| MAJESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 
THe LORD CHANCELLOR delivered 

the Report of Her Magsgstry’s Mosr 

Gracious Sprecu from the Throne. 


THe Marquess or BATH, who wore 

_ the uniform of an officer of Yeomanry 
| Cavalry, rose, amid cheers, to move 
_ “That an humble Address be presented 
| to Her Majesty for her Gracious Speeci: 
from the Throne.” He said: I have 
,to crave the indulgence of your 
| Lordships for the position in which 
'I find myself, for not only is 
| this the first time I have had the 
/honour of addressing your Lordships, 
| but I believe I might count myself the 
| youngest Member of the House, this 
| being the first occasion on which I have 
had the privilege of occupying my seat 

'on these Benches. I trust I shall not 
be transgressing any unwritten laws or 

' traditions if I venture to refer to a sub- 
| ject which naturally has found no place 
in the Gracious Speech from the Throne. 


| Ten years ago it was my privilege on 
| a similar occasion, and in another place, 


A 2 
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to express the hope that no cloud should 
cast its shadow over the celebration of 
the 50th year of Her Majesty’s glorious 
reign. Standing in this place, might | 
say that we look forward shortly to the 
completion of the 60th year of Her 
Majesty’s reign, when we hope to cele- 
brate with her an event unique in the 
annals of this country—the fact that 
she has surpassed in the length of her 
reign that of any of her predecessors 
on the English Throne? [Cheers.| I 
will leave to others of greater authority 
and experience, and it might be on a 
more befitting occasion, the task of dwel- 
ling, upon the splendid qualities of head 
and heart which have enabled Her 
Majesty to stamp the Victorian Era with 
the indelible impress of her own charac- 
ter. [Cheers.| The outrages and 
massacres in the Ottoman Empire 
have shocked all Christendom, but, 
terrible as the condition of things 
has been, I can conceive something more 
terrible still. I can imagine the annihi- 
lation of the Armenian population in 
the event of a European war, owing to 
the refusal of any one or two Powers to 
act in concert, in preservation of the 
provisions of the Treaty of Paris. A 
European war under such circumstances 
would indeed be horror heaped upon 
horror’s head. We are told that the 
conferences of the Ambassadors at Con- 
stantinople are still proceeding, but I 
trust that in his efforts to induce the 
Powers to act, as well as to deliberate 
and remonstrate in concert with one 
another, the noble Lord, the Prime Mini- 
ster, will be backed, as he has hitherto 
been, by the sympathy and strength of 
a united nation. [Cheers.] I venture 
to say that the announcement as to the 
recent Egyptian campaign will receive 
general approval. To restore to civi- 
lisation the Soudanese territories, which 
13 years ago were lost to Egypt under 
such tragic circumstances, cannot fail 
to win the sympathy and assent of 
English people. Your Lordships will 
share with Her Majesty the great grati- 
fication she has expressed at the conclu- 
sion of the Treaty for general arbitration 
with the late President of the United 
States. [Cheers.] If the eminent dip- 


lomatist of that country is happy in 

carrying away with him the consciousness 

that this great badge of friendship has 
Marquess of Bath. 
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been secured during his term of office, 
so among the many diplomatic achieve- 
ments which history will lay to the 
credit of the noble Lord at the head of 
Her Majesty’s Government there is none 
that will add greater lustre than the 
record of his connection with the nego- 
tiations which led to the execution of 
this Treaty. [Cheers.| The Treaty has 
given new force and fresh colour to the 
well-known statement that “Peace hath 
her victories no less renowned than war.” 
[“ Hear, hear!”] Your Lordships, I 
am sure, thoroughly share the regret of 
Her Majesty that her Indian Empire 
should have been visited by the terrible 
joint calamities of famine and pestilence. 
The nation would expect that nothing 
that activity in preparation or abund- 
ance in provision can secure shall be 
neglected in order that those painful 
scourges shall be kept within bounds. 
The appeal which has been made to Her 
Majesty's subjects at home and in India 
to second by their liberality the exer- 
tions of the Government has met with a 
prompt and a noble response, and the 
channel of generous sympathy will, I am 
sure, flow with a flood no less strong 
than marked its course 20 years ago. 
But amid the grief that has been uni- 
versally aroused by the dread tidings 
from India there is one consolation, and 
that is that many years has elapsed since 
that country has been afflicted with the 
horrors of famine, which I believe in 
former times were more rare in their 
absence than in their occurrence. [“ Hear, 
hear!”] The increased facilities of 
transport, the fruits of scientific investi- 
gation, and the improvement in organisa- 
tion—in itself the result of long and 
painful experience—must tend to alle- 
viate the sufferings which the marvel- 
lously patient inhabitants of India endure 
from these fearful visitations. [‘ Hear, 
hear!”] Her Majesty’s Ministers have, 
I venture to say, put forward a list of 
domestic legislation which avoids the taint 
of being over ambitious, and at the same 
time promises to be possible and, there- 
fore, practicable. Their recognition that 
the condition of the world demands 
prudent foresight and the statement that 
they contemplate adding to our military 
defences will meet at the hands of the 
country that same patriotic support with 
which their former proposals for improv- 
ing the condition of the naval defences 
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of our Empire were received. [Cheers.] 
I have the honour, my Lords, to move 
the following humble Address to Her 
Majesty :— 

“Most Gracious Sovereign, we, your Ma- 
jesty’s most dutiful and loyal subjects, the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal, in Parliament 
assembled, beg leave to offer our humble thanks 
to your Majesty for the gracious speech which 
your Majesty has addressed to both Houses of 
Parliament.’ 


*Lorp KENYON (who wore the uni- 
form of an officer of Shropshire Yeomanry 
Cavalry) said: My Lords, your Lordships 
will, I feel confident, extend to me that 
consideration which your courtesy never 
refuses to one who addresses you for the 
first time. I am deeply sensible of the 
honour conferred upon me in being per- 
mitted to second the Address, which has 
been proposed by the noble Marquess, 
more especially in this auspicious year, 
when we are to commemorate the 60th 
anniversary of Her Most Gracious 
Majesty’s glorious reign—a reign that 
has now been extended to a greater 
length than has been permitted to any 
other English Sovereign. I should only 
weary your Lordships were I to dwell on 
the numberless inventions during this 
period that have contributed to the com- 
fort, prosperity, and progress of man- 
kind. The most striking feature of all 
must be the length of time that we have 
enjoyed the blessing of peace with our 
European neighbours—a peace that we 
trust will not be broken. As a Welsh- 
man, I may, perhaps, be permitted to 
assert with perfect confidence that in no 
part of Her Majesty’s dominions is a deep 
and loyal devotion to her office and her 
person more conspicuous than in the 
Principality of Wales. Whether we look 
at home or abroad, whether we mark the 
vast expansion of territory and influence 
which has accrued to this Empire during 
the period which we are now invited to 
celebrate ; or whether our attention is 
concentrated on an aspect of the matter, 
perhaps more gratifying still to Her 
Majesty and to your Lordships—-I mean 
the vast improvements, social and moral, 
which are identified with the stately pro- 
gress of the reign—in either case or froin 
either aspect, we must acknowledge the 
present year to be an era in the history 
of this country and a marvellous con- 
summation of the efforts of statesman- 
ship as complete as the history of the 
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world can supply. I feel sure I am only 
anticipating the wishes of your Lordships 
if I add that it is the earnest prayer of 
every one of us that a reign so pure, so 
beneficent, so glorious, may yet be ex- 
tended to the longest possible period 
consistent with the designs of a wise and 
over-ruling Providence; and I venture 
to assure Her Majesty that in the twi- 
light, as through the morning and the 
noontide of her illustrious life, she may 
rely upon the unwavering affection and 
support of your Lordships’ House. My 
noble Friend has dealt so fully with 
foreign affairs that I feel I should be 
wasting the time of your Lordships’ 
House if I were to add to his remarks. 
There is, however, one matter to which 
my noble Friend has only made a pass- 
ing reference. Your Lordships will 
remember how suddenly a comparatively 
modest country rose into prominence, 
owing to the assertion by America of a 
right to intervene in a dispute that had 
lingered on for some years. So decided 
was this assertion that there even seemed 
a bare possibility of war—of a war that 
would have been almost a civil war—a 
war between two nations speaking the 
saine language, professing the same faith, 
sprung from a common stock. Happily 
such a contingency seems now to have 
passed away. The disputed frontier be- 
tween Venezuela and British Guiana is 
in a fair way to have its limits settled, 
whilst those colonists whose rights are 
established will have their interests safe- 
guarded. And out of this question has 
arisen an opportunity for the conclusion 
of the Treaty for General Arbitration— 
a Treaty that we hope may be a bond of 
union with our natural allies—the United 
States of America. This new factor in 
the relation betwixt nations, which has 
been so quietly accomplished, still needs 
ratification by the Senate, but we may 
trust that no influence of party politics 
or other reason may stand in the way 
of the peace of nations. It is to be 
hoped that this Treaty may be the fore- 
runner of other like Treaties with our 
European neighbours. May I here he 
permitted to add my humble congratula- 
tions, which will find an echo on all 
sides, to the noble Marquess on the firm- 
ness and clear ‘judgment he has given 
evidence of in this matter? Since this 
time last year many complications have 
arisen which have militated against the 
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welfare of our South African possessions. | will view with pleasure the measure of 


However, the present outlook is brighter, | Home Rule to Ireland in Agriculture. 


I 


and your Lordships will observe with real | hope that we shall not be over-confident 
gratification that though there has been | if we presume that the upward turn in 
an inevitable and deplorable loss of | the barometer of matters agricultural is 


valuable life, there is now a prospect of 
a return to settled government and pros- 
perity. 


We are glad to see that there 
is to be no relaxation of effort to main- | 


tain our Navy at the highest possible | 
state of efficiency, while at the same time | 


efforts are to be made to make the Army 
adequate, both in numbers and training, 
to meet our continually increasing re- 


steady and permanent. I observe among 
the possibilities a Bill to Amend the 
Agricultural Holdings Act. I have had 
the honour to serve recently on a Com- 
mission which has been for some time 
occupied in an inquiry into matters con- 
nected with land and its culture in a por- 
tion of these Islands, and here may I be 


permitted to observe that notwithstand- 


sponsibilities all over the world, and also | 
/to which the landlords of Wales were 


to provide for further protection of our 
coaling stations and harbours—defensive 
measures of the highest importance. 
Turning to home affairs, we may hope to 
see that thorny question of relief to 


Voluntary Schools settled in the simplest | 


manner, and I venture to hope that the 
children educated in these schools may 
be enabled to receive the same standard 
of teaching that prevails in Board 
Schools, whilst obtaining the advantage 
of such religious instruction as their 
parents may desire. If time permits, 
some. attempt will be made to provide 
a scheme of Secondary Education. 
may I be allowed to record the gratitude 


Here 


which the people of Wales feel to the | 


various Governments which have made 
their scheme of education consistent and 
complete? Further, they welcome with 
gratification the fact that their Prince 
was pleased to accept the highest honour 
they could offer him in becoming Chan- 
cellor of the University. Your Lordships 
may think that Wales is a kind of Cer- 
berus, but I can testify, from personal 
knowledge, that her people now think 


the time has come when she may fairly | 


be allowed to claim a share of the 
Museum Grant, which would add a fresh 
incentive to study at the three University 
Colleges. 


Employers and employed will | 


look forward to a measure which will | 


secure to workpeople who may suffer 
from accidents adequate compensation 
without interfering with contracts already 
made between masters and men—honour- 
able and generous on the part of the 
former, and. welcome and satisfactory to 
the latter. I trust that the Opposition 


Lord Kenyon. 
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exposed the impression was firmly im- 
printed on our minds that in the main 
the treatment of the tenants throughout 
the Principality has been absolutely just 
—may I not even say generous! May I 
hope that a proportion of the conclusions 
which some of my colleagues and myself 
have arrived at may find a place in the 
Bill to Amend the Agricultural Holdings 
Act? It appeared to us that if the Act 
is to be of any service at all its machinery 
must be simplified. We consider that 
disputes involving legal interference 
might be more easily conducted under 
the Arbitration Acts in the same manner 
that trade and other differences have 
been settled. Landlords and tenants, I 
believe, would welcome greater uni- 
formity of treatment. We adhere most 
emphatically, however, to the British 
love of freedom of contract. We believe 
that in most cases all differences can be 
settled amicably without reference to any 
Court, and though we would like to see 
the possibilities of tenants obtaining re- 
lief under the Act made easier, we hold 
that any reference to a legal form of 
Arbitration should be only in the last 
resort. I must offer you my grateful 
thanks for the patience and kind con- 
sideration with which you have listened 
to me, and in seconding the Motion for 
the Address I am confident that your 
Lordships will respond loyally to the 
Royal Message which Her Majesty to-day 
has conveyed to her faithful Parliament. 
[Cheers. | 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY, who on 
rising was cheered by both sides of the 
House, said: My Lords,—In rising on 
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the present occasion to speak on behalf 
of my Friends on this side of the House, 
I cannot but express my deep regret that 
we are no longer led by my noble Friend 
Lord Rosebery, whose wit and eloquence 
I am sure always commanded the admi- 
ration of all parties in this House, and 
whose place I am only too conscious I 
can but. very inadequately fill. But I 
am encouraged by the recollection of the 
great indulgence and kindness which 
when I formerly occupied this position 
I received from all parts of the House. 
[Cheers.] Before proceeding to the 
matters in the Speech, I think your Lord- 
ships will not be surprised that I should 
express my deep regret that we have lost 
the late Archbishop of Canterbury, one 
of the most distinguished members of 
this House, whose high qualities must 
insure him a place of honour on that 
illustrious roll of the Primates of the 
English Church, and I may say that his 
genial qualities and his invariable kind- 
ness endeared him to all who had the 
honour of his acquaintance.  [“ Hear, 
hear !”] Nor can I omit to refer to two 
familiar faces which we miss on this oc- 
casion—TI mean those of Lord Limerick 
and Lord Kensington, both of whom. will 
long be regretted by a large and most 
attached circle of friends. [* Hear, 
hear !”] My Lords, I have now to do 
that which is the most agreeable portion 
of the task which I have to perform— 
namely, to congratulate the noble Lord 
who moved and the noble Lord who 
seconded the Address. Most of us re- 
member the father of Lord Bath, and 
we recollect with what ability he often— 
not too often, alas!—addressed this 
House. It pleases me to see that his 
son also possesses qualities which will 
make him a valuable member of the 
House, for he addressed us with a taste 
and a moderation which I have seldom 
heard excelled by anyone who has moved 
the Address. [“‘ Hear, hear !”] Nor can 
I fail to say that the Seconder of the 
Address did not fall short of him in the 
manner in which he addressed us. 
[“ Hear, hear !”] It is a happy coinci- 
dence that the noble Marquess who 
moved the Address should have moved 
the Address in another place on the 
former auspicious occasion when Her 
Majesty celebrated her Jubilee. 1, in 
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common, I am sure, with other Members 
of this House, fully echo what he has 
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said concerning our Gracious Queen. The 
subject of Her Majesty's reign might, 
indeed fill a long oration; but I will 
say only this, that besides the great 
events which have characterised that 
reign, there is something else which 
moves us even more nearly, and that is 
Her Majesty’s own qualities and the 
universal affection which she has won 
from all her subjects—a feeling which 
extends even to all civilised nations 
throughout the world. That she may 
long live and long be our Sovereign must 
be, as the noble Marquess said, the 
earnest prayer of all her devoted sub- 
jects. [Cheers.| The Speech naturally 
contains a great deal upon the subject 
of foreign affairs, and perhaps for a long 
time there has not been a more anxious 
period than that during which Her 
Majesty’s present Government have oc- 
cupied their offices. I am glad to think 
that the noble Marquess who moved the 
Address may be justified in saying that 
there is some sign of improvement in the 
state of our relations with foreign 
nations. Upon one point there cannet 
be one moment's hesitation—I mean in 
welcoming that Treaty of Arbitration 
which has been concluded with the 
United States of America—[“ hear, 
hear !”|—and I, for my part, most sin- 
cerely and most warmly congratulate the 
noble Marquess opposite upon his having 
been able to bring to a successful close 
a negotiation which, I doubt not, was 
one of extreme difficulty and nicety. 
My Lords, it is not only that we wel- 
come this Treaty, which we hope will 
prevent the possibility of any quarrel 
with our kindred in that great nation 
which constitutes the United States, but 
we feel also that an example has been 
set by the conclusion of this Treaty by 
two, I may venture to say, of the 
greatest nations in the world. This 
example must, I hope—nay, I think can- 
not fail to—have a lasting effect upon 
the policy of all the civilised nations of 
the world. Upon that subject there is 
a unanimous feeling of satisfaction 
throughout this country. The next para- 
graph to which I will allude is one also 
which I welcome with pleasure—namely, 
the announcement that Her Majesty's 
Government has been enabled to con- 
clude a Treaty which will settle the 
Venezuelan, difficulty. I might possibly 
criticise some of the preliminary steps 
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by which that Treaty was preceded, but 
upon this occasion, when I think all 
parties view with the greatest satisfac- 
tion the termination of a controversy 
which at one time, it seemed, might have 
led to most disastrous consequences, 1 
think it is more graceful, and better on 
all accounts, to refrain from such criti- 
cism, and simply to say that we wel- 
come with pleasure the Treaty, and when 
we see all the details, we expect to find 
that the matter has been honourable and 
satisfactory to this country. I wish I 
could speak in the same manner on the 
next subject to which I have to refer, 
that of Armenia. It would be, I think, 
quite unnecessary upon this occasion to 
repeat the universal feeling of horror 
which has prevailed throughout the 
country at the massacres of the Arme- 
nians in the Turkish dominions. That 
feeling has been widely, I may say uni- 
versally, expressed in this country. The 
real question which we have to consider 
to-day is, what is the position of this 
most unfortunate and most disastrous 
affair? We feel, and I think the whole 
country feels, that the time has come 
when we may reasonably expect from 
the noble Marquess opposite a full disclo- 
sure of the present position of this 
matter. I cannot say that I feel alto- 
gether encouragement from the terms 
in which the paragraph relating to this 
subject is couched, because in the first 
place it refers, rather to my astonish- 
ment, to the Treaty of Paris, and fur- 
ther it merely tells us that papers have 
been laid before us showing 

“the considerations which have induced the 
Powers to make the present condition of the 
Ottoman Empire the subject of special consul- 
tation by their representatives at Constanti- 
nople.” 

I do not suppose anybody whatever 
wants information on that subject; we 
jl know the reasons, and very disastrous 
reasons they are, which have compelled 
the consideration by the Powers of the 
present condition of the Ottoman Em- 
pire; but what we want to know is, 
not that the matters have been under 
consideration, nor why the matters have 
been under consideration, but what the 
results of that consideration are, and 
what is the present position of the nego- 
tiations. The noble Marquess, in 
his very able speech at the Guild- 
hall, refrained, I dare say with 
Earl of Kimberley. 
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good reason, from giving any 
information of a detailed kind upon 
the subject, but he did make one state- 
ment which was of a reassuring character 
—-he said that the Concert of Europe 
seemed to be in a more favourable posi- 
tion for achieving their purpose than it 
had ever been before. Well, we accepted 
that statement with pleasure, and what 
we now ask and press upon Her Majesty’s 
Government, and what we believe to be 
the general wish of the whole country, is 
that they should tell us what are the cir- 
cumstances which have enabled the noble 
Marquess to say so much, and to ask him 
also to say precisely what those negotia- 
tions have been. I referred to the Treaty 
of Paris, and I must say I was rather 
astonished to see the old Treaty of Paris, 
which is now 41 years old, brought in 
upon this occasion. I thought there had 
been a more recent Treaty—namely, the 
Treaty of Berlin. My Lords, I was more 
astonished because I remembered that in 
1878 the noble Marquess spoke of the 
provisions of the Treaty of Paris as misty 
and visionary guarantees, and I confess 
that, looking to the whole course of 
history since the conclusion of that 
Treaty, I conceive that what is more re- 
markable than anything is the extent to 
which that Treaty has been broken. But 
it is true the position of the Russians in 
their war was, to a certain extent, ratified 
by the Treaty of Berlin except in certain 
provisions which were omitted. This was 
the result of a war which took place with- 
out certainly the assent of the various 
Powers who concluded the Treaty of 
1856, and it certainly resulted in a most 
extensive violation of the integrity of 
the Ottoman Empire. We all know that 
at that time, as Lord Beaconsfield said, 
the process of the consolidation of the 
Ottoman Empire was carried on by cut- 
ting off some of its most important mem- 
bers. But, my Lords, the noble Marquess 
went on to say that there had been sub- 
stituted for these visionary and misty 
cuarantees another Treaty, and that, I 
think he said, was a simple form of en- 
gagement in which only two Powers were 
concerned, and the pledges involved were 
sure to be fulfilled. What has become 
of that Treaty?) What were its pro- 
visions! Your Lordships probably know. 
They were, no doubt, simple. In the first 
place, the Ottoman Government agreed, 
or rather promised, that there should be 
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reforms as regarded Armenia. On our 
part we engaged to defend the Turks if 
attacked in Asia Minor by Russia; and 
to enable us to perform that engagement 
we received possession of Cyprus. Has 
the condition of the Armenians been re- 
formed? Instead of that they have been 
massacred. Are we about, at any time, 
to defend the Turks from the Russians 
in Asia Minor? I do not believe there is 
« single man in this country who would 
now venture to call upon this country to 
recur to what the Noble Marquess justly 
called “ that antiquated policy.” Nothing 
remains except our possession of the 
Island of Cyprus, the advantages of which 
to this country have never been very 
clear, and I confess I should very much 
like to hear an authoritative declaration 
from the Government as to the present 
position of that Treaty. Is it entirely 
dead, in their opinion, or does any part 
of it exist? If so, is there any intention 
on the part of any one to carry it into 
effect? It may not be quite out of place 
if, in a few words, I refer to the general 
features of the policy of this country in 
the Levant. You know—TI remember it 
well—that for many years the policy of 
this country was to induce the Ottoman 
Government to reform, hoping that by 
reform we might put off for ever that 
terrible problem of what might happen 
on the break up of the Ottoman Empire. 
[* Hear, hear!”] I do not think all the 
opprobrium which has been cast upon 
that policy is deserved, because I imagine 
there is no man in Europe who has ever 
been in any way responsible for affairs 
who does not look with the deepest ap- 
prehension on what must happen when- 
ever that break up takes place. That 
being so, I think the Statesmen of the past 
were justified perhaps, hoping against 
hope, in using every possible endeavour 
to prevent that catastrophe by inducing 
the Ottoman Government to introduce 
such tolerable reforms of government, not 
only as regards Christians, but Mahome- 
dans, for I am sure the sympathies of 
the people of this country are not con- 
fined to the Christians, but we wish that 
the Mahomedans, in whom we have an 
interest as the greatest Mahomedan 
Power in the world, should also be well 
governed. The Statesmen of the past 
certainly had justification for their 
policy, but, unfortunately, history has 
shown that that policy has signally failed. 
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It has completely failed, because the ad- 
ministration of the Ottoman Empire 
seems to be full of incurable defects, 
which render it practically impossible to 
carry into effect reforms which may be 
put on paper and look plausible, but 
which, unless carried out by honest and 
efficient instruments, can have no per- 
manent or lasting effect. In these cir- 
cumstances I cannot take otherwise than 
—as the noble Marquess must take—a 
gloomy view of the situation. Doubtless 
in our present position we are thrown 
back on the old attempt to induce the 
Sultan, who really is the Government of 
Turkey, to in some way ameliorate the 
condition of the people whom he op- 
presses. If the noble Marquess can tell 
us that progress has been made, I am 
confident there is no man in this House 
who will not hear it with the liveliest 
satisfaction. Much has been said with re- 
gard to our relations in the East with 
Russia, and it may be that the difficulty 
of conducting these relations—I am 
afraid it must be—has been increased by 
the remembrance Russia has of how she 
was thwarted by the Berlin Treaty, which 
I always regarded as a most unfortunate 
instrument. She, no doubt, has deeply 
felt that when she was in a position to 
secure it to the Armenians she was con- 
strained by the other Powers to retire 
from the position she won at the ex- 
pense of much blood and treasure. But 
I will not waste time in useless regrets 
about the past. The real question is, 

What can be done in the present? And 
I welcome the expression of opinion 
which the noble Marquess gave in pic- 
turesque phrase that opposition to 
Russia in the East was an antiquated 
policy. 

*Tue PRIME MINISTER (Tue Mar- 
QUESs oF SauispuRy): I do not think I 
used precisely those words. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: Any 
opposition, I think you said, or anta- 
gonism on the part of this country. 

*Tue PRIME MINISTER: I said I 
thought the selection of Russia from 
among, other Powers as a Power to which 
this country should be in opposition 
was antiquated. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: Quite so. 
T understood the noble Marquess meant 
that it was an antiquated policy to con- 
sider Russia as specially antagonistic to 
this country. I regard that—I do not 
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say as an admission—but as a declara- 
tion of great value, and in my humble 
way I assure the noble Marquess that 1 
entirely agree with it. 


{LORDS} 


As far as I was | 


able during the short time I had the | 
honour to hold the post that the noble | 


Marquess now holds, I endeavoured to 
act on that principle. The noble Mar- 
quess knows I made every effort to 
obtain the co-operation of Russia in this 
matter. Up to a certain point I 
obtained it. I acted not only because 
T think our relations with Russia in the 
East are the key of the whole position, 
but I was desirous of making it plain 
to the Russian Government that, what- 
ever had been the past, it was the 
object of this country to act with Russia 
in the future. My hopes were dis- 
appointed. There came a moment— 
as the papers which have been laid 
before the House show clearly—when 
the Russian Government was not pre- 
pared to go any further with us in the 
direction in which we desired to move. 
In these circumstances, no doubt, the 
course the noble Marquess has taken of 
invoking the assistance of all the Powers 
is the ouly alternative which remained. 
Has he had any success in that effort? 
Although I cannot prejudge our opinion 
when we see the papers, I will say on 


my own behalf, and on the behalf of | 


all who share our opinions, that I believe 
we shall find the noble Marquess has 
spared no effort to obtain, if possible, 
some distinct and plain remedy for the 
terrible evils under which the subjects 
of the Sultan now suffer. In that hope 
I rest and say no more. 
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one of those who put aside isolated 
action as impossible in certain circum- 
stances. I do not think it is in any 
way desirable that the position should 
be laid down as regards such a country 
as this that we are precluded from iso- 
lated action where circumstances render 
such isolated action desirable and not 
dangerous to the peace of the world. 
But I agree that isolated action which 
would have plunged Europe into war 
would never be justified, and ought 
never to be undertaken. I now pass to 
another subject. The next most impor- 
tant paragraph in the Queen’s Speech 
to those paragraphs to which I have 
referred is that which tells us what has 
taken place in Dongola, and here I can- 
not possibly refrain from expressing my 
admiration of the:manner in which that 
expedition was conducted, and the feel- 
ing, which I know is universal, that the 
greatest honour is due to the gallant 
officer who commanded the troops, and 
to the Egyptian troops themselves, who 
upon this occasion seemed to have 
proved that they have profited by the 
discipline to which they have been sub- 
ject, and are troops who can be 
depended upon to do their duty in what- 
ever circumstances they are placed. So 
far as the success of the expedition is 
concerned, I think there is no one in 
this country who does not, as a military 
event, regard it with complete satisfac- 
tion. But when I come to the policy 
which has induced the Government to 


Answer to Ter 


| go forward in this direction I confess I 


| 


But I feel that 


the subject is one of far-reaching impor- | 


tance, not only because of the condition | 


of the Christian population in Armenia, | 


but of the danger to all Europe of the 
condition of the Ottoman Empire. The 
noble Marquess will have recognised on 
the part of those opposed to the Govern- 
ment that there has not been the 
slightest desire to embarrass the Govern- 
ment in the conduct of these difficult 
negotiations. We should have been pre- 
pared to give our hearty support to the 
Government in any measures short of 
such as would have involved this country 
in war. As regards isolated action I 
read with pleasure what the noble Mar- 
quess said at the’Guildhall, that—with- 
out in the least indicating that he was 
prepared for isolated action—he was not 
Earl of Kimberley, 





part company with them. What we 
have never known—and what, I think, 
the country has a right to know—clearly 
is what is the policy of the Government 
as regards the Soudan. I cannot see 
what has been gained by the mystery 
in which that policy has been involved, 
not only in this country, but elsewhere 
in Europe. That mysterious policy has 
been viewed with surprise, and—as is 
natural—with suspicion. I think we 
gain nothing by increasing, that suspi- 
cion, nor do I believe anything is gained 
by our not having a full disclosure of 
the policy in view. We have had 
various statements. Lord Cromer, who 
must have been well informed of the 
intentions of the Government, made a 
speech at a banquet given to Sir H. 
Kitchener, in which he said, “Gentle- 
men, the primary object of the cam- 
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paign has been accomplished.” What 
was that primary object? That object, 
according to Lord Cromer, was to re- 
move the pressure upon the army of a 
nation which is connected by very close 
bonds of sympathy and friendship with 
England and Egypt. I am extremely 
glad that any opportunity should have 
occurred of relieving the pressure upon 
our friendly and cordial allies, the Ital- 
ians. But that could not have been, I 
should have thought, the primary object, 
because we have heard from other 
sources that the object was to retrieve 
the honour of this country by recon- 
quering the Soudan. If the honour 
of this country is involved in the 
reconquest of the Soudan, I would 
ask the noble Marquess how it came 
about that the honour of this 
country was not infringed by the 
conclusion of the well-known Drum- 
mond-Wolff Convention, which pro- 
vided for the evacuation of Egypt with- 
out any condition that previously to that 
convention the Soudan should have been 
reconquered. If it is dishonourable now 
not to reconquer the Soudan, it must 
have been so then. I do not, therefore, 
see precisely upon what grounds that 
rests. [“Hear, hear!”] The Speech 
certainly throws some new light on the 
policy of the Government, because it says 
that the way has been opened for a 
further advance whenever such a step 
shall be judged desirable. What must 
be the meaning of that sentence? It 
must mean that the advance is to go 
steadily on as circumstances render it ex- 
pedient to move until the Soudan has 
been recovered. If it does not mean 
that, I do not know what it means. Let 
me ask what that involves. In the first 
place, I assume that it is in the power of 
this country to reconquer the Soudan. 
But, I would ask, at whose expense is 
that to be done? We have seen that the 
expense does not fall upon the Egyptian 
funds, because, unfortunately, the Powers 
who have a certain control in Egyptian 
affairs objected to those funds being 
called upon to bear the expense for the 
purposes of the Egyptian expedition, and 
we have been obliged to recoup the 
Egyptian Government for that which 
they had, according to the decision of the 
tribunal, unjustly taken. I do not con- 
ceive that anyone imagines that the re- 
conquest of the Soudan can be accom- 
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plished with Egyptian funds, and the 
cost, therefore, I suppose, would fall 
upon this country. But look what would 
take place if the Soudan were recon- 
quered. You could not retire from that 
territory until you had firmly established 
the Egyptians there. To imagine that 
that would not take a considerable time 
—probably many years—seems to me 
entirely mistaken. To abandon the 
Egyptians in the Soudan, after placing 
them there, before they were firmly 
established seems to me a most unfavour- 
able proposition as regards Egypt. We 
should probably have to remain in the 
Soudan many years, and English officers 
would have to control the Egyptians 
there for a considerable time. I am not 
a Little Englander, but I have this 
feeling—that this country does ill when 
it establishes itself on great continents 
far away from its naval base, and in 
countries which can only be held by large 
armed forces. That I believe to be 
contrary to the true policy of this 
country ; and, therefore, it is my view 
that if the reconquest of the Soudan were 
accomplished, not only should we in no 
way have strengthened this country, but 
weakened it to a considerable extent. 
For that reason I view with alarm the 
indication, as I take it, that the recon- 
quest of the Soudan is actually and really 
aimed at. I know these are, to a certain 
extent, assumptions on my part, and I 
should be glad to hear what precisely 
is the policy Her Majesty’s Government 
intends to pursue towards the Soudan. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] We next have a refer- 
ence to a very sad calamity indeed which 
has befallen India. A famine has broken 
out, perhaps more extended than almost 
any famine there has been for a long 
period of years, coupled with a visitation 
of a plague which is of a most alarming 
kind when joined with destitution, and 
consequent disease in large bodies of the 
population. I feel the deepest sympathy 


| with the calamity that has befallen India, 


but I have confidence that the Govern- 


| ment of India, as far as human means 


and skill will avail, will deal promptly 
and efficiently with the calamity. [“ Hear, 
hear!”] They have vast experience as 
regards the management of measures for 
the relief of famine. ‘They have a very 
efticient staff, and I think the people of 
this country may rest assured that the 
skill, energy, and self-devotion which 
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characterises the Indian servants, under] quite understand what the feeling of Her 
the guidance of my noble Friend, Lord | Majesty’s Government must be by the 
Elgin, will spare no effort to alleviate) experience of last Session. They then 
the suffering. [“Hear, hear! ”] There | had announced a very large number 
is a reference also in the Speech | of measures, and owing to the 
to the rebellion in Matabeleland. South | very unfortunate fate of their prin- 
Africa is a very tempting theme, but I) cipal measure—that upon education— 
will not trouble your Lordships by a| they never, in fact, arrived at the 
long series of observations on that ques-| point when these measures could 
tion. What I will say is that I sincerely! be considered. Warned by that, they 
trust that, in the most important Inquiry| have put in this caution. I hope it 
which is about to take place in the} is not an indication that the education 
other House, not only will the circum-| measure of the present Session will block 
stances of the deplorable raid be! their way, though if it at all resemble 
thoroughly investigated, but also the) the measure of last Session nothing 
whole system of government of Matabele-| would give me greater pleasure than that 
land and Mashonaland, in order to see! it should receive the same fate. [“ Hear, 
whether it is now placed ona satisfactory | hear!”] I am willing to hope for better 
basis, and if that basis be not found | things, and I am sure if the measure of 
satisfactory to devise how it can be made! education is of a simple character and 
better. More than that I do not desire| directed really, not to the upsetting of 
to say, except that I have an earnest} the whole of our present system, but to 
hope, notwithstanding all the calamitous! rendering thoroughly efficient the volun- 
results of that most unfortunate raid,| tary schools, then I think it will receive 
that by patience and good management) very general support, and, we hope, may 
in this country and at the Cape, the) pass through Parliament in time to 
wounds may gradually be healed, and) enable some of the other measures men- 
you may in time achieve that which is) tioned to be considered. [“ Hear, hear! ”] 
essential to the prosperity of South Africa) There are one or two measures of some 
—namely, the establishment of a) little interest, one of which relates to 
thorough good sentiment between both’! the amendment of the Agricultural Hold- 
Dutch and British in these colonies, with, ings Act of Great Britain. I confess, 
ultimately, such a fusion between them | until the speech of the Seconder of the 
as may insure the permanent good of 9 Address, I was not nearly sagacious 
country which has made so wonderful | enough to discover that underneath that 
a development lately, and which, I am} lies the carrying into effect of some 
satisfied, has before it a great future.| portions of the recommendations of the 
[“‘ Hear, hear!”] These are the principal! Commission on the Welsh land. That, 
topics to which I need refer, and I come; doubtless, renders it an interesting pro- 


to other matters which are not quite s9| posal. The noble Lord, who served 
exciting. I am extremely edified by | upon the Commission, has told us, more 


what is, I think, quite a new charac- | or less, how far he is inclined to go. It 
teristic of the Speech—namely, the ex-| appears that there are a good many of 
treme caution with which the measures) his compatriots in Wales who are inclined 
are introduced. [Laughter.] | The} to go rather farther than he. When we 
singular thing is that so impressed were | gee the measure and know precisely what 
Her Majesty's Government with the it does, we shall be able to judge whether 
danger that their measures may never be | jt is likely to satisfy the very extended 
brought before Parliament, that they desires which manifested themselves in 
have not been satisfied with saying it Wales for a reform of the land system, 
once, but twice over they have said that and I shall abstain from any comment 
upon the matter until I know what is 
proposed. Then you are told that, in 
the interests of agriculture, which are 
of paramount importance in Ireland, you 
will be asked to consider a Bill for the 


“further legislative proposals will be brought | 
before you if the time at your disposal suffices 
for the purpose.” 


Then, after all, the measures are enumer- 


ated, and we are told that they will be | establishment of a Board of Agriculture 
considered if opportunity should be in that country. I confess that para- 
found to lay them before you. I can’ graph almost took my breath away. The 


Earl of Kimberley. 
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importance of it is so great that, looking 
at the various subjects now occupying 
attention in Ireland, I rather wondered 
whether it was to be regarded as the 
solution of certain questions which are 
not usually brought before this House— 
questions with regard to the financial 
arrangements in Ireland, which seem to 
be much more likely to occupy the atten- 
tion than the constitution of this Agri- 
cultural Board. [‘ Hear, hear!”] I 
shall be uncommonly surprised if the 
constitution of this Board removes any 
portion, even the smallest, of the very 
serious difficulties which have arisen in 
connection with the question to which 
I have alluded, and which I have no 
doubt we shall hear much more of, 
though perhaps not so much in this 
House. It has already produced results 
in Ireland of the most surprising kind, 
and amongst others has enabled us to 
say, upon authority which cannot pos- 
sibly be denied, the authority of Mr. 
Daly, that we have amongst us an Irish 
Washington. [Laughter.| These, I be- 
lieve, are all the measures to which I 
need allude. I must apologise to the 
House for the length at which I have 
addressed them. The subjects are of 
considerable importance. I have said 
what I thought it necessary to say upon 
this occasion, and I hope the noble 
Marquess will not think in the observa- 
tions I have made on foreign policy, 
although I have criticised some parti- 
cular points, that I have done so with 
the slightest intention of embarrassing 
his conduct of a Department which my 
experience tells me is beset with difficul- 
ties, and the successful conduct of which 
is not of interest to one Party, but to 
all, the object being that friendly rela- 
tions with other Powers should be pre- 
served and the honour of this country 
firmly upheld. [Cheers.] 

*THe PRIME MINISTER, who was re- 
ceived with loud cheers, said: My first 
and most agreeable duty is to congratu- 
late the noble Earl on his reappearance 
as the Leader of the Party to which he 
belongs. We had so much experience 
before of the admirable manner in which 
he performed his duties and of the 
fidelity with which he observed the tradi- 
tions and practices of this House, and I 
am bound to say also of his considera- 
tion to his opponents, that it is with 
considerable satisfaction that I see him 
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take up the reins again. But I must 
not omit to express, as he did, a great 
and deep regret for the retirement for 
the moment from among us of the Earl 
of Rosebery from a position of authority. 
[““ Hear, hear!”] The noble Lord is a 
man exceedingly popular in private life, 
and, I think, not less popular in public 
life, and the ability with which he con- 
ducted a position of exceeding difficulty 
I think won the sympathy of all. 
[Cheers.| Perhaps I may say that he is 
happy in the opportunity of his retire- 
ment, because he was enabled to mark 
upon an interesting period of his 
country’s history not only the proof of 
his own purity of motive, but the high 
standard by which he judged the duty 
of public men in foreign affairs. He 
made a most patriotic and, I may say, a 
most useful and beneficial speech. I 
should be inclined to add that I do not 
see why that speech should involve his 
retirement from the leadership of his 
Party. [‘‘Hear, hear!”] But if I pur- 
sued that subject I should be meddling 
with affairs which do not concern me, 
and so I must not pursue that train of 
thought. I agree with very many things 
which the noble Earl has said, and, I 
need not say, among the first with the 
congratulations which he offered to Her 
Majesty for the remarkable and unique 
period to which her reign has run and 
for the marvellous effect which the suc- 
cess of that reign and the contemplation 
of her character have produced, not only 
upon the affections of her own people, 
but upon the respect of the whole civi- 
lised world. [Cheers.]| And those who, 
like the noble Lord, have had the oppor- 
tunity of watching the working of that 
character more nearly can testify to the 
effects and benignant influence which it 
has always worked on the conduct of 
constitutional policy, and can bear wit- 
ness to the extent to which the peculiar 
characteristics displayed by the Queen 
have enabled constitutional government 
to attain to a success to which it has never 
attained in any other part of the world. 
[Cheers.| I must also tender my hearty 
congratulations to the noble Friends 
behind me for the speeches which they 
have delivered. The late Lord Bath was 
for a great number of years a friend of 
mine, and I admired him in the instances 
—unfortunately few—in which he showed 
his powers and his knowledge of public 
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business in this House. I am_ very 
pleased to feel, from the specimen which 
we have heard to-night, that his son will 
succeed to all his powers, and I hope*he 
will give us more constant assistance in 
the conduct of the business that may 
come before us. The speeches we heard 
both from the Mover and the Seconder 
—I speak, I am afraid, now from a very 
considerable experience—stand on a very 
high level in the list of those to which 
in succeeding years we have listened on 
similar occasions. I ought not to pass 
by a sadder strain in the speech of the 
noble Earl, by which he wished to record 
his deep regret for the loss which net 
only the English Church, but the Eng- 
lish nation, has sustained by the death of 
Archbishop Benson. [* Hear, hear!” | 
He was a man very singularly gifted for 
the position he occupied. He was not 
remarkable for many of the qualities 
which often distinguish those of his pro- 
fession. I do not think that men will 
put him high as an eloquent preacher 
or speaker, but he was singularly power- 
ful in the government of men. He was 
a peacemaker and brought men together, 
and he led the Church in a most difficult 
period, without sacrificing any — of 
the veneration he enjoyed, or any 
of those principles which he held, 
for the benefit of the nation at 
large. [“Hear, hear!”] Now I 
come to the substance of the noble 
Lord’s speech. Of course, as we know, 
every road leads to Rome, and every 
debate ends in Armenia. [Laughter.| 
On Armenia I must say a word. It 
appeared to me that the criticisms of 
the noble Lord amounted to Han- 
sardising the speeches delivered by me 
in the year 1878. I do not believe that 
any person who is the most enamoured 


of his own eloquence could ever remem- | 


ber what he said 20 years ago. [“ Hear, 
hear!”| The noble Earl ought, I think, 
kindly to have given me notice, so that I 
might have refreshed my memory. But 
I am afraid I must hand my consistency 
over to him, for, whilst I may have said 
what he attributes to me, or may have 
said something in addition which quali- 
fies its meaning, I am now powerless to 
contest the point. But I do demur very 


much to the tone adopted by the noble 

Lord and those who think with him with 

reference to Lord Beaconsfield’s policy 

in 1878. They seem to think that Lord 
Prime Minister. 


{LORDS} 
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Beaconsfield invented it, that with a 
light heart he took up the difficult cause 
which he felt bound to advocate, and 
that the policy was purely selected by 
himself. But the policy was not selected 
by himself ; it was inherited from others, 
and those others were the very oppo- 
nents who were denouncing him. The 
noble Lord says that our difficulties with 
Russia are increased by the recollection 
of the Treaty of Berlin. Does he 
imagine that they are not increased by 
the recollection of the Crimean war! 
[“ Hear, hear!”] There is no doubt that 
Lord Beaconsfield adopted a policy which 
is exposed in this to criticism, that the 
hopes he entertained were not fulfilled, 
and that the difficulties which he had to 
meet have recurred to us. But it was 
not his policy from the first—he was not 
the author of it—which bound up our 
hopes ‘and expectations in the regenera- 
tion of the Turkish Empire. Others in 
Europe felt the scepticism which is tole- 
rably general now, and doubted the 
expediency of making the success of 
Ottoman institutions the cardinal prin- 
ciple in our policy and aiins. Among 
those was the Emperor Nicholas I. He 
made proposals which, I imagine, if they 
were made now would be gladly accepted. 
He made proposals in 1851. Were they 
refused by the benighted Tories? 


Tur Eart or KIMBERLEY: It was 
later than 1851. 
*Tue PRIME MINISTER: I think the 


conversation with Sir H. Seymour took 
place in 1851. 
Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : 
place in the beginning of 1853. 
*Tue PRIME MINISTER: Well, Lord 
Palmerston was in that Government, 
but it was Lord Clarendon, of whom 
the noble Lord was the subordinate, 
who adopted that policy. I do not 
venture to censure the decision to which 
Lord Clarendon came when he refused to 
accept the proposal of the Emperor 
Nicholas for dividing the influence which 
the Great Powers should exercise on the 
Turkish Empire. It was very startling, 
it ran against many current feelings and 
prepossessions, and was exposed to great 
danger. I am not surprised at—I do 
not venture to censure—the choice to 
which Lord Clarendon and his colleagues 
came ; but I am bound to say that if you 
call upon me to look back and to inter- 
pret the present by the past, to lay on 
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this shoulder or on that the responsi- 
bility for the difficulties in which we find 
ourselves now, the parting of the ways 
was in 1853, when the Emperor 
Nicholas’s proposals were rejected. 
Many Members of this House will keenly 
feel the nature of the mistake that was 
made when I say that we put all our 
money upon the wrong horse. [Laugh- 
ter.| It may be in the experience of 
those who have done the same thing that 
it is not very easy to withdraw from a 
step of that kind when it has once been | 
taken—[/aughter|—and . that you are | 
practically obliged to go on, All that 
Lord Beaconsfield did was to carry out 
the policy which his predecessors had 
laid down. I was acquainted with Lord 
Beaconsfield’s thoughts at that time; 
he was not free from misgiving, but he 
felt that unity of policy in this great 
country was something so essential, and 
that the danger of shifting from one 
policy to another without perfectly seeing 
all the results to which you would come, | 
was sO paramount that he always said that | 
the policy of Lord Palmerston must be 
upheld. He still entertained hopes which 
I did not entertain in quite the same 
degree. But those hopes have not been 
justified. I shall not describe the pre- 
sent condition of the Turkish Empire ; 
it would not be decorous; besides, the 
noble Earl has done it for me. But that 
we are placed in a position of exceeding | 
difficulty in consequence of those historic | 
events is a matter that cannot be dis- 
puted, and the difficulty lies in this— 
neither our own feelings, nor the feelings 
of those we represent, nor the enlightened 
conscience of the day in which we live 
will allow us to look with absolute in- 
difference to what is going on. 
And yet how small our power of 
modifying the results of those events 
must be! When I _ succeeded to 
office the point on which I was disposed 
to criticise the noble Lord’s policy was 
that I thought he had not made it suffi- 
ciently clear to himself whether the other 
Powers, especially Russia, were prepared 
to support him, or how far they were 
prepared to go. We indulged occasion- 
ally in hopes, prompted by language we 
heard, but the issue, as everyone knows, 
was that Russia was not prepared to go 
on. The statement was made categori- 
cally, and from that moment, I think, 
our individual and isolated responsibility 
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disappeared. We became again simply 
signatories to the Treaty of Paris. The 
noble Lord is very angry with the Treaty 
of Paris, and wishes to substitute for it 
the Treaty of Berlin. But he will not 
improve his position. The Treaty of 
Berlin directly ‘confirms and re-enacts all 
that is contained in the Treaty of Paris ; 
so it mattered little which he referred to. 
We are still signatories of that Treaty. I 
do not see we can take any other course 
except to exert what influence we may 
possess with the other Powers of Europe 
to induce them to press on the Sultan 


| such reforms as may be necessary not 


only to save his subjects from massacre, 
but to preserve his own empire from a 
ruin which, if he does not take the requi- 
site precautions in time, cannot be long 
delayed. [‘“ Hear, hear!”] We have 
done that. We have urged our views 


on the other Powers. They do 
not as a rule disagree with us; 
none of them disagree with us, I 
think, in their horror of what has 


taken place. It is, I think, natural they 
should be more deeply impressed than 
we are with the terrible alternative of 
European war which any error or mis- 
take in the application of pressure on 
the Sultan might possibly bring about. 
The noble Lord will see, when he reads 
the papers which I have laid on the Table 
to-night, that the Powers are agreed as to 
the necessity of taking these matters into 
consideration, and doing their ut- 
most to find out the remedies by 
which the Sultan’s empire might 
be saved. They, I think, are 
generally agreed that it is possible 
at all events that if he refuses, material 
pressure will have to be applied by the 
rest of Europe; but there are slight 
differences in the wording in which those 
views are expressed, which will appear at 
once to noble Lords when they read the 
dispatches, far more clearly than I could 
venture to safely indicate at this table, 
and the precise extent to which the 
various Powers have contemplated the 
possibility of having to apply the mate- 
rial pressure in order to enforce reforms 
on the Turkish Empire. My own con- 
viction is strong that, unless some very 
essential reforms in the conduct of the 
government are adopted, the doom of 
the Turkish Empire cannot be very long 
postponed. [Cheers.| I think that 
many, and some of the most importani, 
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of the other Powers do not differ mate- 
rially from us in that respect. But if I 
said that they had pledged themselves to 
use force it might be thought that I had 
used a slightly too strong expression. 
The pledge is, of course, a matter of 
exceeding importance, and they have 
used care and circumspection in the lan- 
guage which they have employed. But 
they are all convinced that, unless the 
Powers can agree and the Sultan can 
agree with us as to introducing genuine 
and effective reforms in the extravagant 
autocracy which prevails in Turkey at 
this'moment, the worst results must fol- 
low. [“Hear, hear!”] I shall not 
attempt to justify the conduct of Her 
Majesty’s Government, among other 
reasons, for this. Directly you form 
part of a concert with other Powers and 
lose no doubt a part of your responsi- 
bility, you lose also the right of frankly 
defending yourself. You cannot state 
all you have done, the impediments you 
may have met; you cannot examine in 
public, as we are accustomed to do, your 
own conduct before the world. We can 
only say that in taking this attitude, 
not very common for English Govern- 
ments, we have pursued a course which 
we believe was the best for restoring the 
Turkish Empire and which we certainly 
think is far the most expedient, in order 
to obtain that object of paramount im- 
portance—the preservation of the peace 
of Europe. [Cheers.] I will now say a 
word about a matter where we are de- 
cidedly acting with—if I may so express 
myself—abundant isolation ; I mean the 
Egyptian campaign. [Laughter.| But 
there again I have a difficulty. The 
noble Lord is very inquisitive. He 
wants to know a great many things. 
He wants to know what we are going to 
do, why we are going to do it, how we 
intend to overcome this difficulty and 
that difficulty. Nothing would give me 
greater pleasure than to expound the 
whole of our policy in the minutest 
details to the noble Lord if I could have 
the noble Lord alone. [Laughter.) But 
I am afraid other people will overhzar 
what I am saying to the noble Lord ; 
and there is one person who will over- 
hear, and he is the last person I desire 
to inform on the subject—the Khalifa of 
Omdurman. [“Hear, hear!”] His 


sources of intelligence are very great, 
Prime Minisier. 


_ {LORDS} 
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and if I explained all our military inten- 
tions with the frankness which the noble 
Lord asks, I am not sure but he would 
draw some advantage from that indiscre- 
tion on our part. I hope, however, that 
the ultimate result will show that he 
judged us too harshly. Of course, there 
are financial questions which will be duly 
exposed to the other House. I do not 
remember the figures well enough to 
enter upon them now, but they are mat- 
ters on which the House of Commons 
will no doubt require full information. 
But as to our general plan I venture to 
repeat what I said last summer—that 
one of the objects for which we occupy 
Dongola was because it was on the high- 
way to Khartoum—{cheers|—and that 
we do look upon the occupation of Khar- 
toum sooner or later as the objective to 
which we are urged alike by our desire to 
efface something of what took place ten 
years ago, and also by our desire to ex- 
tirpate from the earth one of the vilest 
and cruellest despotisms which has ever 
been seen, something compared to which 
the worst performances of the worst 
minion of the palace at Constantinople 
are bright and saintly deeds, and because 
we desire to pour into the lap of Egypt 
those countless treasures of industry and 
commerce which the fertile valley of the 
Nile is prepared to carry down as of old, 
if we only remove the cruel hand which 
has hitherto stifled the industry of the 
Egyptian and the Soudanese people. 
[Cheers.| Iam very unfortunate in every 
desire I have had to speak with the ut- 
most frankness to the noble Lord. I 
have always found one figure in my path. 
I cannot tell him all about Armenia, 
owing to the concert of Europe; I can- 
not speak freely of the military opera- 
tions that may happen in the next five 
years in the Soudan on account of the 
Khalifa ; and I cannot speak quite freely 
about the Arbitration Treaty because it 
is not yet ratified. But I do not think 
on that matter I need expend much effort 
in convincing the noble Lord. He pro- 
bably agrees with me as heartily as any- 
one else as to the advantages which such 
a treaty will confer if it could be ratified, 
and I am merely taking up a thread 
which had broken in the hand of a Secre- 
tary of State two years ago. I will make 
one observation of a general kind. You 
must not think that we are the victim of 
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millennial anticipations if we hope that 
something may be done by an Arbitra- 
tion Treaty to diminish the risk of war. 
I do not say that it will remove the 
greatest risks of war. I do not say that 
it would restrain a Napoleon or a Bis- 
marck ; but diplomacy is full of an in- 
definite number of small differences which 


are caught up by the people and the | 
which, 


Press of both countries and 
written about, exaggerated, and enlarged 
upon, tend to diminish the friendship 
which exists between them, and even to 
give birth to a feeling of alienation and 
resentment. The power of immediately 
going to a tribunal to settle these things 
would prevent a process so injurious to 
the good will of nations, and especially 
between two nations who understand each 
other unfortunately so well that if we are 
not friends it is almost inevitable we 
should be enemies. But there is still a 
further reason and advantage in the 
existence of the arbitration system ; and 
this arises from the prevalence of popular 
institutions in most of the countries of 
the world. In most countries of the 
world there are Ministers who govern, and 
there are Members of Parliament and 
others who criticise them. Those Mem- 
bers of Parliament are of various shades 
of thought, but their body generally con- 
tains one especial section of whom I 
speak with all respect, though I must 
give them a familiar name—they are 
known as Jingoes in popular estimation. 
They are very patriotic men and the 
warmth of their patriotism sometimes 
clouds their appreciation of details ; but 
they exist in all countries. [Laughter.] 
You will always find when you are dis- 
cussing a matter with a Minister that 
one of the principal subjects which pre- 
occupies him is how he is to furnish an 
account of the matter which shall be suffi- 
ciently soothing to this very excitable 
portion of his critics. [Laughter.] Now, 
my belief is that a well working arbitra- 
tion system would be an invaluable bul- 
wark to defend the Minister from the 
Jingoes. [Zaughter.| It would be im- 
possible for them to accuse him of having 
trifled with the honour of the country, 
or with surrendering substantial ad- 
vantages, if he could say :—‘ Well, I 
submitted the matter to an impartial 
VOL. XLV. [rovrtH series. ] 
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tribunal as provided by treaty, and un- 
fortunately the decision went against 
us.” It is impossible not to feel that a 
Minister, even of the most sturdy and 
patriotic character, would negotiate with 
a freer hand and with more determina- 
tion if he were absolutely secured from 
danger of interference of this kind. But 
I am not saying this with any reference 
to our own country; because I think 
that in this country less than in others 
Ministers’ hands are forced by criticisms 
of this sort. But take a larger view. 
What would you say is the great change 
which has passed over Europe since the 
older of us were young men? It is this 
tremendous increase in the burdens 
which the necessity of self-defence has 
cast upon every nation of the world. 
That burden goes on getting higher and 
higher ; a larger and larger part of the 
population is devoted to military ser- 
vice; more and more money has to be 
spent in the provision of the mechanical 
apparatus of war; and, as the conquests 
of science are extended, not only are all 
previous efforts determined to be ob- 
solete and have to be thrown away and 
something new introduced in their place, 
but a larger and larger proportion of the 
public wealth has to be devoted to this 
unremunerative purpose. The burden 
has become so serious to many nations 
that many have thought that the day 
will come when nations will rather rush 
into war and provoke a decision once for 
all than continue to groan under the 
sufferings which modern necessity forces 
upon them. I do not say that arbitra- 
tion would put an end to this ; but while 
the evil is growing surely it is our duty 
to make an effort, as time and oppor- 
tunity offer, to’ provide some system 
which shall be in some degree a substi- 
tute for this ruinous necessity, and so 
apply to public war that remedy which 
was applied by the same means to 
private war many centuries ago. I be- 
lieve that the measure we have taken 
will be principally valuable in this—that 
it will lead to other measures of the same 
kind, and that we—those of us who live 
—shall have the advantage of seeing the 
necessity for these vast armaments 
gradually disappear before the growth of 
that which we have begun, within the 
bounds of our own nation, to regard as 
B 
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India (Superan- 


a necessity of civilised life—the substitu- 
tion of judicial decisions for the coarse 
arbitrament of force. [Cheers.] This, 
my Lords, if we achieve it, will be an 
achievement on which it will be pleasant 
to look back.; I hope that this effort, 
small as it is, will be successful, and that 
others will have the privilege of 
carrying it out still further and of 
making its efficacy still greater. [Cheers.] 

Lorp CASTLETOWN said that no 
mention was made in the Queen’s Speech 
of the finding of the Commission on 
Financial Relations. But as he under- 
stood that that omission was a matter of 
Parliamentary procedure, he and _ his 
Friends should not raise the question at 
present. The matter was of the greatest 
importance to people in Ireland, and, in- 
deed, to both countries ; and, therefore, 
he and his Friends had decided that it 
would be wise to put down a notice on 
the Paper and bring it forward for dis- 
cussion at an early and convenient date. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE desired to call at- 
tention to the Irish measures which were 
to be brought forward. He regretted 
that the only Bill to which allusion was 
made besides the Board of Agriculture 
Bill was ranked among those which were 
to be dealt with if time permitted One 
of the most pressing of Irish questions— 
the provision of University education for 
Catholics—was not even mentioned, 
though the grievance had been admitted 
for more than 20 years. As an Irish 
Liberal Unionist, he thought it most im- 
portant that such a question should be 
dealt with by a Unionist Government. 
As to the measure for constituting a 
Board of Agriculture in Ireland, much 
disappointment had been caused in Ire- 
Jand by the employment of the word 
“ Board,” which had in Ireland a special 
significance. It meant a Dublin Castle 
bureau, and was accordingly regarded 
with great suspicion by the great mass 
of the population. He wished to urge 
on Her Majesty’s Government that the 
old lines should not be followed in the 
appointment of this Board; that it 
should not be made _ subservient 


Prime Minister. 


{LORDS} 
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to Dublin Castle; that it should 
be framed to command the confi 


dence of the great bulk of the agri- 
cultural population, and to attract the 
popular imagination some representative 
element should be introduced. He hoped 
the Government would approach the 
question in, a broad and liberal spirit. 


Motion agreed to, nemine dissentiente, 
and ordered to be presented to Her 
Majesty by the Lords with White Staves. 


CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEES. 


The Earl of Morley appointed, nemine 
dissentiente, to take the Chair in all 
Committees of this House for this 
Session. 


COMMITTEE FOR PRIVILEGES. 
Appointed. 


SUB-COMMITTEE FOR THE JOURNALS. 
Appointed. 





STOPPAGES IN THE STREETS. 
Order to prevent, renewed. 


APPEAL COMMITTEE. 
Appointed. 


INDIA 
(SUPERANNUATION ALLOWANCE). 


Copy of Correspondence between the 
Secretary of State for India and the 
Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty's 
Treasury regarding the superannuation 
allowance of Major-General Sir Owen 
Tudor Burne, G.C.LE., K.C.S.I.: Address 
for (The Earl of Onslow). 


House adjourned at Half-past Six 
o'clock, to Thursday next, 4 
Quarter past Four o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, 19th January 1897. 


The House met at Two of the Clock. 


Message to attend the Lords Com- 
missioners by Black Rod. 


The House went, and, having returned, 


Mr. SPEAKER acquainted the House 
that he had issued during the Recess 
Warrants for New Writs for,— 

Borough of Bradford (East Division) 
v. Henry Byron Reed, esquire, deceased. 

County of York, North Riding (Cleve- 
land Division) v. Henry Fell Pease, 
esquire, deceased. 


NEW WRITS. 


For the City of Salisbury, v. Edward 
Henry Hulse, esquire, Manor of North- 
stead.—( Sir William Walrond.) 


County of Forfar, v. James Martin 
White, esquire, Chiltern Hundreds,-— 
(Mr. Thomas Ellis.) 





ELECTIONS. 


Ordered,—That all Members who are 
returned for two or more places in any 
part of the United Kingdom do make 
their election for which of the places they 
will serve, within one week after it shall 
appear that there is no question upon 
the Return for that place; and if any- 
thing shall come in question touching 
the Return or Election of any Member, 
he is to withdraw during the time the 
matter is in debate; and that all Mem- 
bers returned upon double Returns do 
withdraw till their Returns are de- 
termined. 


Resolved,—-That no Peer of the Realm, 
except such Peers of Ireland as shall for 
the time being be actually elected, and 
shall not have declined to serve, for any 
county, city, or borough of Great 
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Britain, hath any right to give his vote 
in the Election of any Member to serve 
in Parliament. 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sim Micuagt Hicks Beacn, 
Bristol, W.), moved : — 


“That it is a high infringement of the liber- 
ties and privileges of the Commons of the 
United Kingdom for any Lord of Parliament 
or other Peer or Prelate, not being a Peer of 
Ireland at the time elected, and not having 
declined to serve for any county, city, or 
borough of Great Britain, to concern himself 
in the Election of Members to serve for the 
Commons in Parliament, except only any Peer 
of Ireland, at such Elections in Great Britain 
respectively where such Peer shall appear as a 
candidate, or by himself, or any others, be 
proposed to be elected; or for any Lord Lieu- 
tenant or Governor of any county to avail him- 
self of any authority derived from his Commis- 
sion, to influence the Election of any Member 
to serve for the Commons in Parliament.” 


Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, Thanet), 
rising amid the cheers of the Irish 
Members, said he desired to ask the Gov- 
ernment whether they were of opinion 
that any good object was served—{cheers| 
—by the retention upon the Order Book 
of the House of a Resolution which it 
was notorious must be evaded, which the 
House had no means of enforcing, and 
which he thought scarcely redounded to 
the credit or the dignity of the House. 
He questioned whether the House would 
do right to again assent to this Motion 
and expressed his readiness to take the 
sense of the House in regard to it. 
[Cheers.| He objected, to the House 
passing any resolution at all with regard 
to the alleged interference of peers in 
elections. 


The House divided :—dAyes, 
Noes, 68.—(Division List, No. 1.) 


Resolved,—That if it shall appear that 
any person hath been elected or returned 
a Member of this House, or endeavoured 
so to be, by Bribery, or any other cor- 
rupt practices, this House will proceed 
with the utmost severity against all such 
persons as shall have been wilfully con- 
cerned in such Bribery or other corrupt 
practices. 


334 ; 





WITNESSES. 
Resolved,—That if it shall appear that 
any person hath been tampering with 
any Witness, in respect of his evidence to 
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be given to this House, or any Com- 
mittee thereof, or directly or indirectly 
hath endeavoured to deter or hinder any 
person from appearing or giving evi- 
dence, the same is declared to be a high 
crime and misdemeanour ; and this House 
will proceed with the utmost severity 
against such offender. 


Supreme Court of 


Resolved,—That if it shall appear that 
any person hath given false evidence in 
any case before this House, or any Com- 
mittee thereof, this House will proceed 
with the utmost severity against suck 
offender. 





METROPOLITAN POLICE. 


Ordered,—That the Commissioners of 
the Police of the Metropolis do take care 
that, during the Session of Parliament, 
the passages through the streets leading 
to this House be kept free and open, and 
that no obstruction be permitted to 
hinder the passage of Members to and 
from this House, and that no disorder be 
allowed in Westminster Hall, or in the 
passages leading to this House, during 
the sitting of Parliament, and that there 
be no annoyance therein or thereabouts ; 
and that the Serjeant at Arms attending 
this House do communicate this Order to 
the Commissioners aforesaid. 





VOTES AND PROCEEDINGS. 


Ordered,—That the Votes and Pro- 
ceedings of this House be printed, being 
first perused by Mr. Speaker; and that 
he do appoint the printing thereof ; and 
that no person but such as he shall ap- 
point do presume to print the same. 


PRIVILEGES. 


Ordered,—That a 
Privileges be appointed. 


Committee of 


OUTLAWRIES BILL. 


For the more effectual preventing 
Clandestine Outlawries, read the first 
time ; to be read a second time. 


{COMMONS} | 
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JOURNAL. 

Ordered,—That the Journal of this 
House, from the end of the last Session 
to the end of the present Session, with 
an Index thereto, be printed. 

Ordered,—That 750 copies of the said 
Journal and Index be printed by the ap- 
pointment and under the direction of Sir 
Reginald Francis Douce Palgrave, K.C.B., 
the Clerk of this House. 

Ordered,—That the said Journal and 
Index be printed by such Person as shall 
be licensed by Mr. Speaker, and that no 
other Person do presume to print the 
same. 


NEW MEMBER SWORN. 
Captain Ronald Henry Fulke Greville, 
commonly called the Hon. Ronald Henry 
Fulke Greville, for Borough of Bradford, 
(East Division). 


COAL TABLES. 

Copy ordered of Statement showing 
the production and consumption of Coal, 
and the number of persons employed in 
Coal production, in the principal coun- 
tries of the world, in each year from 
1883 to 1895, as far as the particulars 
can be stated —(Mr. Ritchie.) 

Copy presented accordingly; to lie 


upon the Table, and to be printed.— 
[No. 1.] 





CIVIL CONTINGENCIES FUND, 1895-6. 
Copy ordered. 


“of Accounts showing,— 

(1.) The Receiptsand Payments in connec- 
tion with the Fund in the year ended 
the 31st day of March, 1896; 

(2.) The Distribution of the Capital of the 
Fund at the commencement and close 
of the year; 

together with the Correspondence with the 
Comptroller and Auditor General thereon.”— 
(Mr. Hanbury.) 


Copy presented accordingly; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed.— 
[No. 1.] 





SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE 
(IRELAND). 
Copy ordered, 
“of Account of the Receipts and Payments of 
the Accountant-General of the Supreme Court 
of Judicature in Ireland, in respect of the Funds 
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of Suitors in the said Court, in the year to the 
30th day of September, 1896, together with a 
Statement of Liabilities and Assets and parti- 
culars of Securities in Court, on the 30th day 
of September, 1896.”—(Mr. Hanbury.) 

Copy presented accordingly; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed.— 
[No. 3.] 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE 
(BALLOT FOR BILLS AND NOTICES OF 
MOTIONS). 

Tae FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 

SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.) gave notice that to-morrow he would 
move— 
“That no Bills, other than Government Bills, 
be introduced in anticipation of the Ballot, 
and that all Members who desire to Ballot, 
whether for Bills or Motions for the first four 
Tuesdays of the Session, do hand in their 
names at the Table during the sitting of the 
House on the first or second day of the Session, 
and that a Copy of such Notices be handed in 
at the latest during the sitting of the House 
on the third day of the Session: 

“That the Ballot for the precedence of the 
said Bills and Motions be taken on the third 
day of the Session at a convenient time and 
place to be appointed by) Mr. Speaker : 

“That this Resolution be a Standing Order 
of the House.” 


GOVERNMENT BILLS. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY, amid Ministerial cheers, said: 
I beg to give notice that on Thursday 
next I will move for leave to bring in a 
Bill for aiding voluntary schools. 
(Cheers.) 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE For Tue 
HOME DEPARTMENT (Sim Marruew 
Wire Ripiey, Lancashire, Blackpool) : 
I beg to give notice that on an early 
day i will move for leave to bring in a 
Bill to amend the law of compensation 
to workmen for injuries sustained in the 
exercise of their employment. 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sm 
Ricuarp Wesstsr, Isle of Wight): I beg 
to give notice that on Thursday I will 
ask for leave to bring in a Bill to amend 
the law of evidence in criminal cases. 
*Tus UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror WAR (Mr. Broprick, Surrey, Guild- 
ford) : I beg to give notice that on Thurs- 
day next I will ask for leave to bring in 
a Bill to provide for the expenses of 
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certain military works and other military 
services. [Cheers.] 

Tuz CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. Gzratp Batrour, Leeds, 
Central): I beg to give notice that on 
Thursday I will move for leave to bring 
in a Bill for the establishment of a Board 
of Agriculture in Ireland and for other 
purposes. [Cheers.] 

*Tus LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. Grauau 
Murray, Buteshire): I beg to give notice 
that on Thursday I will move for leave 
to bring in a Bill to consolidate and 
amend the law relating ‘to the public 
health in Scotland. [“ Hear, hear! ”] 





ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER 
MAJESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 


[First DAY. ] 


Mr. SPEAKER reported Her Ma- 
jesty’s Speech, and read it to the House. 


Viscount FOLKESTONE (Wilton, 
Wilts), who wore the uniform of a 
major of the Ist Wilts Rifle Volunteers, 
rose to move an Address in reply to the 
Gracious Speech from the Throne. He 
said he desired at once to ask the kind 
indulgence of the House while he ful- 
filled the difficult task which had been 
placed in his hands, and he did so with 
the utmost sincerity and with the 
greater hope that the House would grant 
it since he had never yet intervened in 
its debates during the time he had had 
the honour of being a member of the 
House. The assurances which Her 
Majesty’s Gracious Speech gave them as 
regarded foreign affairs were such as 
would, he felt sure, commend them- 
selves to the House. They were, in 
every instance almost, satisfactory. 
There was, perhaps, one instance in 
which the epithet satisfactory could only 
be used in qualified terms, for while he 
thought the great majority of the people 
of this country were satisfied that Her 
Majesty’s Government had adopted a 
wise and prudent policy with regard to 
the abominable massacres in Turkey, no 
one could look even on the present state 
of affairs in that unfortunate country 
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with satisfaction. [Cheers.] It was his 
hope, as ,it was the expressed hope of 
every one, that the Powers might find 
means in a very short time to deal 
effectively with the questions which were 
troubling that country, and might be 
able to place before the Sultan such 
reforms as would secure to the people 
of his dominions, both Christian and 
Mahomedan, thorough peace and _ tho- 
rough security. [Cheers.| He felt sure 
the House would agree that the cam- 
paign which had recently been brought 
to a successful issue in the Soudan re- 
flected the very greatest credit, not only 
upon the troops, but upon the officers 
of the force which undertook that cam- 
paign. [Cheers.] He thought it might 
be looked upon with the greatest grati- 
fication by the Khedive, who, with the 
advice of Her Majesty's Government, 
undertook the campaign, and with legi- 
timate pride on their own parts since 
they knew that the efficiency of the force 
was largely, if not entirely, owing to 
the work done by British officers. 
[Cheers.] He was heartily glad to see 
in the Speech the reference to a further 
advance which might possibly occur in 
the future. [Cheers] Hon. Members 
would have noticed the report which 
General Kitchener had recently brought 
back from the province of Dongola, and 
which proved what a great blessing the 
occupation of the province had already 
become to the people living there. It 
showed also that there was a prospect, 
of doing the very greatest amount of 
good in the country, and of bringing to 
the population there increased comfort 
and prosperity. He hoped, therefore. 
it might not be long before they saw the 
Egyptian troops carrying the advance 
further into the Soudan to recover those 
provinces which Egypt had lost in past 
times. [“Hear, hear!”] He thought 
they would be doing their duty in sup- 
porting that movement, because in that 
way they would be putting an end to per- 
haps one of the most barbarous tyran- 
nies that any country had ever suffered 
under, and restoring to those fertile pro- 
vinces the great blessings of peace and 
civilisation. [Cheers.} The whole coun- 
try, he was sure, would congratulate Her 
Majesty’s Government and the Govern- 
ment of the United States on the very 
felicitous ending to their negotiations 
in reference to Venezuela. [Cheers.] It 
Viscount Folkestone. 
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was not only of the utmost satisfaction 
to everyone that the question of boun- 
dary between Venezuela and British 
Guiana should be settled by arbitration, 
though that in itself was a most impor- 
tant matter, but he ventured to think 
that this country and the people of the 
world would have reason in the future 
to be proud of the steps which had been 
taken in the direction of international 
peace by this Treaty of Arbitration 
between themselves and the United 
States. [Cheers.] It was the fervent 
hope of everyone that the American 
Legislature would see fit to ratify the 
Treaty, and when they had done so he 
thought it possible that they might look 
forward to the time when other coun- 
tries and nations would follow the 
example and give up altogether the 
bloody arbitrament of war in favour of 
universal peace, which would enable the 
peoples of the world to extend their 
civilisation and to improve their pros- 
pects for the comfort and well-being of 
all humanity. [Cheers.| In common 
with everyone else, he was heartily glad 
that the rebellion in Matabeleland and 
Mashonaland had come to an end. It 
was, of course, only a question of time 
as to when the rebellion would be put 
down, and the only thing they had to 
regret was that many noble lives which 
could ill be spared had been lost 
in its suppression. [‘ Hear, hear!” 
Everybody must have heard with the 
deepest regret of the awful calamity 
which had fallen upon India, and, while 
at present, perhaps, he was hardly in a 
position to estimate the full intensity of 
the disaster, he felt convinced that Her 
Majesty’s Government, both in this 
country and in India, would make every 
endeavour and take ‘every possible step 
to mitigate the sufferings the poor people 
in India must endure. [“ Hear, hear !”} 
Turning to the legislative measures men- 
tioned in the Queen’s Speech, he rejoiced 
greatly that in the forefront of the pro- 
gramme appeared the question of the 
Voluntary Schools. [Cheers.] Both 
sides of the House must share the feeling 
that it was necessary that something 
should be done to maintain these schools 
in their position—[“hear”|]—and he 
hoped that the controversies which had 
taken place would allow the completion 
within a short period of time of the work 
to which the Government had set their 
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hands. He held it to be absolutely 
necessary that something should be done 
to save those schools from extinction, and 
in the action they were taking Her 
Majesty’s Government were only fulfilling 
pledges which many Members on that 
side of the House gave to their supporters 
at the last General Election. [“ Hear, 
hear!”] There would be agreement, no 
doubt, on both sides of the House as to 
the necessity for a measure which would 
protect the workman from the results of 
accident in his employment, and he had 
confidence the Government would deal 
with the subject of Employers’ Liability 
in a spirit fair to employers and 
employed, yet not interfering with the 
freedom of workpeople. The first duty 
of a Government was to _ provide 
adequately for the defence of the country 
—|“ hear, hear ”|—and, inasmuch as the 
Government had devoted a large portion 
of last Session to the needs of the Navy, 
it was only right now to turn to the 
Army and complete our defensive system. 
Whatever might be the future of this 
country, and though he might hope that 
treaties of arbitration might avert the 
probabilities of war, it was nevertheless 
under present circumstances absolutely 
necessary that we should make ourselves 
strong in a position of defence, so that 
our commerce should proceed unimpeded 
and our resources should not fail. As 
Member for an agricultural constituency 
he recognised the advantages of the in- 
stitution of a Board of Agriculture. In 
extending such an institution to Ireland 
the Government were acting in a wise 
and statesmanlike manner, and he felt 
sure that Irish agriculturists would bene- 
fit by this action. Fully he acknowledged 
the great benefit which the Government 
had given to agriculture in this country 
by the work of last Session. [“ Hear, 
hear,” and laughter.] Hon. Gentlemen 
might laugh, but he ventured to think 
that one who spent most of his time 
among agricultural people had _ better 
opportunity of forming a judgment on 
the subject than those whose experience 
and interest were chiefly concerned with 
towns. [“Hear!”] He fully recognised 
the magnanimous spirit of the Govern- 
ment towards agriculture, and, at the 
risk of being thought presumptious, he 
hoped that time and the general disposi- 
tion of the House would allow of. the 
measures indicated in the latter part of 
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the Queen’s Speech being proceeded with. 
There was much in the Speech that 
would give general satisfaction, including 
the statement as to the present state of 
foreign affairs and the modesty of the 
programme of measures to be proceeded 
with. He was extremely proud of being 
intrusted with the duty; of moving the 
Address in reply to the Speech at this 
period so near the completion of the 
60th year of Her Majesty’s reign. [“ Hear, 
hear!”] He moved that Address with 
the most sincere feelings of loyal affec- 
tion towards Her Majesty, fully sensible 
as he was that the feelings of the people 
of this country and of Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects all over the world were of the 
deepest reverence and loyalty. [Cheers.] 
It was his ardent wish that Her Majesty 
might long be spared to reign over her 
great Empire wisely and justly as in the 
past. [Cheers.| He formally moved the 
Address in reply to the Speech. 

*Mr. ALFRED LYTTELTON (Warwick 
and Leamington), who was attired in 
Court dress, seconded the motion. It 
was difficult, he said, at such a moment 
not to think of the great changes which 
had passed over the country during the 
long and illustrious reign of Her Majesty, 
and by contrast the present legislative 
proposals might appear unheroic when 
the great changes of this long reign were 
remembered. This was, however, but a 
superficial view. The reign had seen the 
establishment of the power of democracy, 
and naturally enough the problems of 
to-day differed widely from the problems 
which confronted the Statesmen of the 
past. At the present time there was no 
great fear of privilege, and no Briton 
had any substantial fear of the 
action of an imperious nobility or 
the influence of atyrannous Church. 
Few would deny the _ importance 
of the group of subjects the Govern- 
ment proposed to deal with. It would 
be generally agreed that it was important 
to improve our system of national educa- 
tion without impairing religious indivi- 
duality, to maintain our industrial great- 
ness, and yet continue to improve the 
lot of the craftsman, and _ consolidate 
national strength and yet increase 
respect for the rights of other countries. 
The Government struck at the heart of 
such problems by Bills to maintain 
Voluntary Schools, regulating Employers’ 
Liability, and increasing National Arma- 
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ments, and at the same time concluding 
a Treaty of Arbitration with America. 
Upon this and other subjects men- 
tioned he was sanguine enough to 
hope that the discussions would be in 
the spirit of those mentioned by Carlyle 
as having taken place between himself 
and Sterling—‘“ Except in opinion not 
disagreeing.” [Laughter.] The discus- 
sions of last year on the Bill, conducted 
with so much ability by the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Council, seemed to him to win 
some questions affecting Education and 
Reform from the region of controversy. 
He did not think after the discussions 
that had taken place that anyone would 
say that Voluntary Schools should not 
be subsidised. Nor would anyone deny 
that the process euphemistically termed 
the painless extinction of the Voluntary 
Schools was really the painful extinc- 
tion of the efficient education of several 
generations of children, for ,it was 
obvious that if they allowed their 
schools to be extinguished in this way, 
the children who attended them must 
during that time be lamentably impaired 
in their education. The immense diffi- 
culty and complexity of the subject 
should persuade reasonable men that 
even with the best Government legiti- 
mate grievances might be left. But at 
least they might expect and might hope 
that the debates upon the subject might 
not provoke the satire which Bishop 
Warburton was heard to mutter after 
hearing a debate on the Test Acts :— 


“Tt seems to me orthodoxy is my doxy, and 
heterodoxy is another man’s doxy.” 


With regard to the Employers’ Liability 
question it was well known that the Bill 
of 1880 modified the doctrine of com- 
mon employment and increased the re- 
sponsibilities of employers, but the 
result had been to suggest many ques- 
tions of very great difficulty for the 
Courts. There had been an immense 
increase of litigation ,on this subject, 
and a measure which in point of fact 
was designed to compensate meritorious 
and suffering workmen has been a source 
of great benefit to a class, meritorious 
indeed, and alleged to be suffering—he 
meant the members of the legal pro- 
fession. For himself he remembered 
the way in which the historian Gibbon 
when in a dilemma caused by conflict 
between the tenderest passion and the 
Mr. Alfred Lyttelton. 
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most elementary duty solved the pro- 
blem—he sighed like a lover, but obeyed 
like a son. If the Government suc- 
ceeded in passing a measure diminishing 
litigation he should sigh as a lawyer, 
but would rejoice as a citizen. He 
wished to say a single word upon the 
important subject of the Treaty of Arbi- 
tration. He was not one of those who 
supposed that the Treaty for a moment 
indicated that Englishmen respected 
their country less than they did formerly. 
He ‘believed that the spirit of the old 
toast that was prevalent at the begin- 
ning of the century was present still: 
“Our Country; may she in her relations 
with foreign Countries be always right, 
but our Country whether right or wrong.” 
He did not think that spirit was in any 
sense mitigated or diminished by the 
fact that we were willing to submit 
differences to peaceful arbitration, and 
the fame of the authors of this Treaty 
which had for the first time placed upon 
a permanent basis of arbitration the 
relations of two great countries, should 
indeed be undying. He thought there 
were few of them, when they had seen 
the papers upon the subject, but would 
feel that upon our side the credit of this 
great act was mainly due to the sustained 
exertions and great ability of Lord Salis- 
bury. There was one other subject he 
would like to mention. It was the pro- 
posal to establish a Board of Agriculture 
in Ireland. That was a tribute to the 
exertions of the Recess Committee, 
initiated and presided over with such 
signal ability by the right hon. Member 
for Dublin. He was aware that events 
had occurred which made hon. Members 
less inclined to regard that as a benefit 
than they would have done before, and 
that the attention of Irish Members was 
engaged on another and a far more 
serious matter. Whatever respect they 
might pay to the Report of the Royal 
Commission, few men who had really 
studied that Report would say that that 
Report was absolutely complete, and 
that there were not matters which 
should be fairly and fully investigated 
and discussed before a final opinion was 
formed. But he would like to say, that if 
it were really shown upon complete mate- 
rials that Ireland ought under the cir- 
cumstances to receive some exemp- 
tion or abatement in taxation, the 
Unionist Party would be perfectly 
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accord Ireland that justice which was 
her due but a generosity which it ought 
to be the, privilege of the wealthier coun- 
try to accord. Concluding, he said he 
felt it a great honour to have had even 
a small part in approaching, Her Majesty 
in this the sixtieth year of her reign— 
a reign which had, by our exceeding 
good fortune, proved a stately bulwark 
against time, and every year of which 
had recorded royal deeds worthy of our 
example and our memory, deeds pene- 
trated by a living sympathy with her 
subjects, especially the poorest of them, 
the fruit in a noble character of 
suffering nobly borne. If that Parlia- 
ment could catch something of the sim- 
plicity and the loftiness of her spirit he 
thought they might indeed feel and hope 
that the aspiration of the national 
prayer might be in part fulfilled, and 
that peace and happiness, truth and 
justice, religion and piety might be for- 
warded by its labours. [Cheers.] 

*Sir W. HARCOURT (Monmouthshire, 
W.), who was received with cheers, said : 
The first and most agreeable task that I 
have to perform is to acknowledge, I am 
sure on the part of this side of the 
House no less than upon that, our sense 
of the manner in which this Address has 
been moved and seconded to-night. 
[Cheers.| The noble Lord who in so 
graceful and excellent a manner went 
through the topics of the Speech, repre- 
sents a name well known and long es- 
teemed in this House—{cheers]—and we 
are glad that that name should again 
be present amongst us. As for my hon. 
and learned friend, I cannot treat him 
as a neophyte. |Laughter.| It is a name 
well known to fame in many a field— 
[laughter |—and in every exercise he has 
hitherto attempted he has always been 
in the first rank. I doubt not in the 
new arena upon which he has entered 
he will be as distinguished in that field 
to which we are so happy to welcome 
him. [Cheers.| The first topic in the 
Speech to which I would desire to ad- 
dress myself is that which I think is the 
most important and the most satisfac- 
tory. I mean the relations of this 
country to the United States of America. 
[Cheers:| Friendship and goodwill be- 
tween Great Britain and the United 
States must always be a first and a car- 
dinal principle of English policy: I con- 
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gratulate the Government upon the 
conclusion of the differences which have 
arisen in regard to Venezuela. I feel 
confident that in the progress of these 
negotiations the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite will acknowledge that nothing 
has been done from this side of the 
House to embarrass the Government or 
make any difficulties in the way of bring- 
ing that matter to a satisfactory con- 
clusion. [Cheers. | Therefore, I will not 
upon this occasion indulge in any criti- 
cisms as to the position which might 
have been occupied at an earlier stage of 
the negotiations, because I rejoice so 
much at the settlement which has been 
finally arrived at. With regard to the 
general treaty, that is a ‘matter of still 
greater congratulation, because that is 
a measure which is intended, and I trust 
will have, the result of establishing 
peace and good will with America upon 
a permanent footing, and not only that, 
but that it will be an example, as is said 
in the Speech, and was so well said by 
the noble Lord, to the rest of the world, 
and that it will have a beneficent effect. 
[Cheers.] Whatever else the Govern- 
ment may do, or may have done, this 
at least is a work upon which they may 
be congratulated, I think, by everyone, 
and it is a work for which we may give 
them unstinted praise. [Cheers.] If it 
does anything to remove or to eradicate 
the spirit of suspicion, of jealousy, of 
hatred, in international relations, which 
appears to me to be the besetting sin of 
our day and generation—[“ hear, hear! ”] 
—it may do something to relieve us from 
the burden of these senseless armaments 
which oppress the world—[{cheers|—and 
which, I presume, is that state of the 
world which is referred to in the eco- 
nomical paragraph of the Speech. [A 
laugh.| As President Cleveland has pro- 
perly said, it removes not only the dan- 
ger of war, but it removes the apprehen- 
sion of war, when we know that there 
is a peaceful tribunal whenever quarrels 
arise—{“ hear, hear !”|—and, referring 
to what has been said by the mover and 
seconder of the reign of Her Gracious 
Majesty, I think we may congratulate 
ourselves that the century, which opened 
with universal war, concludes at least 
with this omen of peace. [Cheers.] I 
think that no better commemoration of 
the 60th year of the Queen’s reign can 
be found than that the Government of 
[First Day. 
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the Empire over which she rules should 
have been among the first to set the 
example which is established by this 
Treaty of Arbitration. [Cheers.] There 
is infinite credit due, I think, to those 
who have accomplished this great work 
—first of all to the Governments by 
which it was conceived, and also to the 


agents by whom it has been accom- 
plished. Those who have had to watch, 


as I have had to watch, the conduct 
throughout these matters of Mr. Secre- 
tary Olney will have recognised his real 
desire for peace and the great ability he 
has shown—{[cheers|—and when I speak 
of Sir Julian Pauncefote I speak of a 
man of unrivalled abilities, of one of 
the most helpful and accomplished ser- 
vants of the Crown. If these are the 
men who have taken part in this great 
transaction, I think we ought not to for- 
get the labourers under the heat and 
burden of the day who prepared that 
opinion which has been finally accom- 
plished. [Cheers.] I cannot forget the 
name of a gentleman no longer, I am 
sorry to say, a member of this House— 
I mean Mr. Cremer—[cheers|—who, 
through good report and evil report, 
when this matter was the subject too fre- 
quently of ridicule, did so much good in 
this country and in foreign countries to 
forward the cause of arbitration. 
[Cheers.} I now turn to a topic, I am 
sorry to say, much less auspicious, and 
that is the condition of South Africa. 
The Speech refers to the deplorable 
events which have there occurred and the 
lives which have been so unfortunately 
lost. The House of Commons is going 
to undertake an inquiry into the condi- 
tion of things in South Africa—a most 
important and responsible inquiry. What 
the nature and object of that inquiry are 
have been stated by the Colonial Minis- 
ter in language which leaves no doubt 
upon this subject. He said: 


“The true character of the action of those 
who broke into a foreign State which is in 
friendly Treaty relations with Her Majesty in 
time of peace, is an act of war, or rather of 
filibustermg. If it can be proved that tie 
British South Africa Company set this invasion 
in motion, or were privy to this marauding 
action, Her Majesty’s Government would at onze 
have to face a demand that the charter should 
be revoked and the corporation dissolved.” 


Upon that statement by the Government | 


the South Africa Company demanded 
Str W. Harcourt. 
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an inquiry in these words. They re- 
quested Her Majesty's Government 
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“to institute an Inquiry, with authority to call 
for papers and examine witnesses on oath, into 
the circumstances under which Dr. Jameson 
burst into the South African Republic.” 


That was the demand of the company, 
and that, of course, will be one of the 
main subjects of inquiry by the Com- 
mittee. A great deal has happened 
since that time, a great deal that is 
much to be deplored. The native rising 
has been suppressed, as is stated in the 
Speech, but of the condition of that 
country at present very little is authen- 
tically known in this country. The 
authority of the Chartered Company has 
been suspended for the present in re- 
gard to all its police and military 
authority, and the Committee, of course, 
will have to consider the future 
government and _ organisation of 
that gigantic territory. These will 
be amongst the things into which 
they will have to inquire, but of 
this I feel confident, that the Committee 
will address itself to two main objects. 
One object is to restore the good feeling 
and the cordiality between the two races 
which occupy South Africa, which have 
been so rudely shaken, and upon whose 
good will and friendship the future of 
South Africa depends. That, I think, 
will be their first object. Their second 
object will be to vindicate in the face of 
the world the character of this nation’s 
good faith in its dealings with neighbour- 
ing countries, and we shall repudiate the 
charge which has been too often, and I 
believe falsely, brought against us—that 
we are willing for aggrandisement 
and gain to encourage proceedings 
which we are unable to defend. 
[Cheers.} There are, I believe, 
the principles upon which a Committee 
of this House would act in a matter of 
this description. Then, Sir, there is 
another subject which is referred to in 
the Speech upon which we should desire, 
and I think are entitled to request, some 
further information from the Govern- 
ment—-I mean with respect to their 
Egyptian policy. [Cheers.] I can cor- 
dially concur in and associate myself with 
the praise the noble Lord has bestowed 
upon the military aspect of that expedi- 
tion, which has been conducted with 
great skill, with great ability, and with 
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great success by the officers and the men 
who were engaged in that expedition ; 
but as to the policy of that expedition 
and as to the necessity for it, I for one, 
and I believe many on this side of the 
House, entertain exactly the same objec- 
tion we have always entertained. [“ Hear, 
hear!”] What is its real aim and end? 
That is a thing upon which there has 
been an amount of obscurity and mystery 
which I think has been extremely 
injurious, and we ought to have some 
much clearer explanation of what it is 
the Government are really aiming at. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] We know what was the 
beginning, and we want to know what is 
to be the end of this Egyptian policy. 
The nearest thing to an explanation of 
the meaning of that expedition I have 
seen was given by Lord Cromer in 
October last at the dinner given to the 
Sirdar on his return. This is what Lord 
Cromer said : — 

“In truth, the primary object of the campaign 
has been accomplished. That object, I need 
hardly remind you, was to relieve the pressure 
on the Army of a friendly nation.” 

That object, according to Lord Cromer, 
has been accomplished. Therefore, there 
is nothing more to do with respect to it. 
But there remains the question, What 
are the English and Egyptian interests 
in this matter? First of all as to the 
English interests, I read another speech 
in the recess with great interest and 
great satisfaction. When I want a good 
piece of hard common sense I generally 
look out for the speeches of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. [Cheers.] 
I find that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, speaking at Darlington in 
October, said : — 

“What has been the history of our rule in 
Egypt? I do not hesitate to say that, in the 
interests of England alone, I wish we were not 
in Egypt. It imposes on us a responsibility 
which in very conceivable circumstances might 
become a very grave responsibility indeed ; and 
unquestionably it has not improved the relations 
between ourselves and our neighbours in 
France.” 

That is perfectly correct. That is a very 
mild way of stating it. I desire to say 
nothing more upon the subject of English 
interests in the matter. No doubt the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer then 
diverged into general philanthropy— 
[laughter|—and I want to ask now what 
is the Egyptian interest in the matter. 
We are told first that a better frontier 
was wanted, that there was an alarming 
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but the enemy does not seem to have 
been alarming at all. I do not profess 
to be a judge in these matters, but I am 
told by those who are that, from the 
point of view of a military frontier, at this 
moment you have a worse frontier than 
you had before. Then it is said that a fer- 
tile province has been given back to civili- 
sation; but Egypt has already fertile 
provinces which are within the borders 
of civilisation, but they want one thing, 
and that is a good deal of money to be 
spent on them. I have read that pro- 
jects for irrigation and drainage in these 
provinces have been stopped for want 
of money. Therefore, in the Egyptian 
interest you have to consider what is to 
be done. [“ Hear, hear!”] You have 
landed Egypt in a very bad financial 
position, from which I understand it is to 
be redeemed by the assistance of the 
English purse. But when you talk of 
what you are going to do I should like 
to ask, Are you going to reconquer 
the Soudan? The right hon. Gentle- 
man, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
told us last Session that that was not in 
contemplation. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: I spoke of last year. 
[Cheers. | 

*Sirn W. HARCOURT: Very well; then 
are you going to reconquer it this year— 
[cheers |—and I ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, for he ought to know, are 
you going to do so at the cost of Egypt 
or of England? Everybody knows, and 
every prudent Statesman feels, as the 
right hon. Gentleman, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, said in the passage I 
have read, the difficulties and perils 
which surround this Egyptian question 
in connection with our international 
relations with the other Powers. A man 
must indeed be a fool who shuts his 
eyes to those difficulties. It is not the 
few hundreds of thousands of pounds that 
this expedition has cost you; it is the 
attitude of hostility in which you have 
placed yourselves towards some at least 
of the greatest Powers of Europe that 
costs you, not hundreds of thousands of 
pounds, but the millions which are in- 
volved in those armaments to which the 
Speech from the Throne refers, and which 
says the “state of the world” makes it 
necessary for us to keep up. But what 
is that “state of the world” caused by? 
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Can you say that the Egyptian question 
is not one of the elements which has 
brought about that “state of the world?” 
[“ Hear, hear!”] No wonder the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer wishes, from the 
point of view of British interests, 
that we were not in Egypt, because 
if we were not there he would 
have a great many more millions 
to dispose of than he has at the 
present moment. [A gesture of dissent 
from the Cuancettor of the Excue- 
queR.| That may be a matter of opin- 
ion, and my opinion is that your arma- 
ments are largely affected by the occupa- 
tion of Egypt, and I believe that this 
is a conclusion that cannot be denied. 
How has this enterprise in the Soudan 
improved your European relations? I 
have heard the false pretence put for- 
ward that it will accelerate the evacua- 
tion of Egypt. But does anyone believe 
that? [Cheers.] Why, the people who 
applaud that statement most are those 
who insist most on our continued occupa- 
tion of Egypt. In the Drummond 
Wolff Convention Lord Salisbury signed 
a Treaty to evacuate Egypt without any 
thought of conquering the Soudan. At 
that time the idea did not exist for a 
moment that the recovery of the 
Soudan was a condition precedent to 
evacuation, and if that Treaty had been 
carried out Egypt would have been eva- 
cuated without the Soudan being con- 
quered some six or seven years ago. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] What has been the 
immediate effect of this transaction 
upon your relations with the European 
Powers? I will give the answer on the 
infallible authority of the Under-Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs. [“ Hear, hear!” 
and laughter.| This is what he said 
at Southport :— 


“You will remember what our position in 
Egypt is. We have for ten years been in 
Egypt, so to speak, not merely as the guardians 
or protectors of Egypt, but I might almost sa 
as the trustees for Europe of Egyptian ad- 
ministration.” 


[Cheers from the Government Benches. | 
You are the trustees for Europe. What 
do some of the greatest Powers in 
Europe say to your administration 
of that trust? You have appro- 
priated, as you. supposed, these trust 
funds for certain purposes; but Russia 
and France have taken you into Court 
Sir W. Harcourt, 
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upon that appropriation, and the decree 
of the Court has gone against you. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] We have a right to 
ask you what you are going to do next? 
(Hear, hear!”] Are you going to pro- 
ceed to reconquer the Soudan out of the 
funds of Egypt contrary to the opinion 
of two of the greatest Powers in Europe, 
for whom you say you are the trustees 
in the administration of Egypt? That 
is a question on which some light ought 
to be thrown by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. [‘‘Hear, hear!”] Now I pass 
to a subject which has deeply moved the 
heart and conscience of this nation, upon 
which I must say I think the language 
of the Speech referring to the massacres 
in Constantinople and Armenia is ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory. [Cheers.] It 
does not express all that the country 
desired to hear on this subject from the 
Government of the Queen.  [Cheers.| 
The massacres first began more than 
twelve months ago, and have been going 
on, more or less, constantly ever since, 
and what the Speech says is that the 
Government have called the special 
attention of the Powers to therm. Well, 
they have done that for a very long 
time, and have induced the Powers to 
make the present condition of the Otto- 
man Empire the subject of special con- 
sideration. We know that special con- 
sideration has been going on for months 
—I might almost say for years—and all 
we are told at the end is that the con- 
ferences which the six Ambassadors have 
been instructed to hold are still pro- 
ceeding. Twelve months ago we were 
led to believe—I have no doubt with 
perfect conviction on his part—by the 
Prime Minister that there was a pros- 
pect of effective action to restrain 
Turkey from the cruel oppression of the 
Armenians, but those hopes have not 
been fulfilled. On the contrary, in the 
year just concluded we have witnessed the 
most atrocious crimes, both in Asia and 
Constantinople, of which recent history 
affords no similar examples. The Powers 
of Europe have remonstrated with Tur- 
key on the subject. Those remon- 
strances have been treated with con- 
tempt and defiance by the principal 
offender. Those who perpetrated the 
massacres of the past have enjoyed, and 
are still enjoying, perfect immunity, and 
for anything we know to the contrary 
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there may be massacres to-morrow per- 
petrated with equal security. [“ Hear, 
hear!”] I am far from charging the 
Government with indifference to these 
horrible events. I believe that they 
have been sincerely desirous to do what 
in them lay to restrain a ruler who is 
restrained by no sentiments of humanity 
or of policy. [“ Hear, hear” from the 
Government Benches.| But the country 
has a right to expect, and it is expecting 
from the Government an explanation 
why the influence of Great Britain has 
proved so ineffectual. But beyond a 
few vague statements we know nothing 
at all with regard to the subject. We 
are told by the Under-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs that we must restrain 
our troublesome curiosity. But this is 
a matter which touches too deeply the 
heart and the honour of the country 
to be allowed to repose in the secret 
recesses of the bosom of the Under- 
Secretary, or in the red boxes by which 
he is surrounded. [“Hear, hear! ”] 
We must have some statement as to 
what has been done, what is being done, 
and what is likely to be the consequence 
of our action. We have no very good 
grounds for trusting the policy of the 
Foreign Office in this matter. I am not 
speaking of the present policy of the 
Foreign Office alone, but of the Eastern 
policy of the last 40 years. We see now 
what has become of that policy. The 
Government, so far as they have spoken, 
have pleaded their inaction in this 
matter as a consequence of the paraly- 
sis of Europe. But what is the cause of 
that paralysis. 
ask ourselves how far our own policy is 
responsible for that paralysis. [‘ Hear, 
hear!”] It is stated that the inaction 
of the Powers of Europe is due to the 
reluctance of Russia to act in this 
matter. But there was a time when 
Russia was perfectly prepared to act, 
when Russia was the natural protector 
of the Armenians in Asia Minor, and it 
was by the action of this country that 
that natural protectorate was taken out 
of the hands of Russia and was assumed 
by ourselves. Therefore, when you are 
talking, of the paralysis of Europe you 
have to consider how it has arisen. I 
would state that view in the words of 
one certainly not a hostile critic of the 
present Government. The Duke of 
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Argyle in his recent ‘publication says 
this : — 


“But there was one portion of the helpless 
Christian population subject to Turkey for 
which, at the Congress of Berlin, we did our- 
selves most unfortunately undertake to improve 
on what Russia had done in the Treaty of San 
Stefano. And that Christian population is the 
only one which has, consequently, not only 
failed to benefit, but has now become the special 
victim of Turkish ferocity and spoliation. Let 
us look for a moment how this occurred. The 
change which the new words effected in the 
Treaty of San Stefano wounded the pride and 
the most justifiable ambition of Russia to be 
the protector of her co-religionists in provinces 
with which no other Christian Power had any 
natural connection. On the other hand it 
delighted the low cunning of the Turk in con- 
stituting another ‘rift within the lute,’ which 
by-and-by would be quite sure to ‘make the 
music mute’ of any effective concert by the 
Powers of Europe. The Turk could see at a 
glance that, whilst it relieved him of the 
dangerous pressure of Russia, it substituted no 
other pressure which his own infinite dexterity 
in delays could not easily make abortive. As 
for the unfortunate Armenians, the change was 
simply one which must tend to expose them to 
the increased enmity of their tyrants, whilst 
it damaged and discouraged the only protec- 
tion which was possible under the inexorable 
conditions of the physical geography of the 
country.” 


Gracious Speech. 


Of course, it was not necessary for 
Russia, as Lord Salisbury says, to take 
a fleet across the mountains of Taurus. 
That is the condition of things which you 
changed in 1878. Lord Beaconsfield 
boasted of the territory and the popula- 
tion that he had restored to Turkey— 
I think he said 30,000 square miles and 
2,000,000 people. Happily that broke 
down, and Lord Beaconsfield’s great 
achievement, Eastern Roumelia, escaped 
from the clutches of the Turk, and 
we all now rejoice at it. But your 
work in Asia Minor, unfortunately, re- 
mained. You had abolished, you had 
destroyed, the natural protectorate of 
Russia there, and the consequence we 
now see. No one knew better than Lord 
Salisbury at the time that you could not 
rely upon the general stipulations of the 
Treaty of Berlin. Why in the Speech do 
you speak of the Treaty of Paris rather 
than of the Treaty of Berlin? [“ Hear, 
hear !”] I suppose there is some reason 
for it; but no doubt they were both 
chapters in the same policy, chapters in 
the policy of hostility to Russia, and of 
patronage of Turkey. I do not know what 
the distinction is—whether it is because 
in the Treaty of Paris there is a 
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guarantee of the Ottoman Empire and 
whether it is because under that Treaty 
you are going to revise that guarantee ; 
no doubt the Government will tell us 
something on that subject. But Lord 
Salisbury in 1878 saw that all these 
joint guarantees were of little or no use ; 
they were vague and misty, and it was 
upon that account that, after making 
the general Treaty at Berlin, they nego- 
tiated a secret treaty. [“ Before.”] 
Well, before; it was secret before. It 
was because they did not rely upon the 
concert of Europe, and because Lord 
Salisbury knew you could not rely upon 
the concert of Europe, that he said: 


“These misty and shadowy guarantees which 
bind you to everything in theory, and which 
turn out in practice to bind you to nothing, 
were anything but honourable to the character 
of European diplomacy.” 


And then he said this: 


“T think it better that we should come to a 
simple form of engagement in which, only two 
Powers being mixed up, there can be no doubt 
as to pledges being fulfilled.” 


This was the pledge and aim of the 
Cyprus Convention. Which of the 
pledges of that ‘Treaty have been 
or ever will be fulfilled? What were 
the pledges? First, that we should 
fight for Turkey against Russia. That 
has not been fulfilled, and I venture to 
say it never will. The next was that 
Turkey will reform itself. That has 
not been fulfilled, and never will be 
fulfilled. What, then, is your situation 
under this Convention? Are all the en- 
gagements gone, and the wretched resi- 
duum of Cyprus left upon your hands 
as the final outcome of this ill-starred 
alliance? Is that the position in which 


we stand in reference to the Anglo- 
Turkish Convention? It is a very 
important question not only that 


Great Britain, but that Europe, should 
know in what situation you stand in re- 
ference to the Anglo-Turkish Convention. 
Is it in force or is it not? The time has 
come when we should know, and that the 
world should know, whether we are 
bound by that Convention to fight for 
Turkey as against Russia in Asia Minor. 
The policy of 1878 was founded on 
hostility towards Russia; it was 
founded on patronage of Turkey. In 
my opinion, as we have always main- 
tained from these benches, a policy 
Sir W. Harcourt, 
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more faulty in its principles and more 
evil in its consequences it is impos- 
sible to conceive. What we want to 
know is whether you stand by that 
policy to-day or whether you do not. 
You did your best to cripple and humi- 
liate Russia in 1878, and now you com- 
plain when she will not march at your 
bidding. We talk sometimes of conti- 
nuity of policy, but we do not desire con- 
tinuity of that policy. We believe that 
the first necessity is a reversal of that 
policy—[“ hear, hear !” }—and I am glad 
to say that I see indications that Her 
Majesty’s Government are not indisposed 
to reverse that policy. Lord Salisbury, 
at the Guildhall, said: 


Answer to Her 


“T demur absolutely to the statement that 
there is a permanent and necessary antagonism 
between Russia and Great Britain. I know of 
no such antagonism. I know of no cause that 
should give rise to it. The interests of the two 
countries do not seem to me likely to cross in 
any important matter. It is, therefore, I think, 
a superstition of an antiquated diplomacy that 
there is any necessary antagonism between 
Russia and Great Britain.” 


Sir, if we get rid of the superstition of 
an antiquated diplomacy we shall be 
delivered from the Anglo-Turkish Con- 
vention, which is the last record of 
that superstition. [“Hear, hear! ”] 
When I referred to these matters last 
Session, the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site said, “Oh, Lord Beaconsfield is 
dead, why should you refer to 
him ?” Well, the Beaconsfield 
legend may be dead and _ buried, 
but, happily, Lord Salisbury is alive to 
pass judgment upon that legend and 
upon their conjoint operations, and the 
epitaph he has pronounced upon it is 
that it is a superstition of an antiquated 
diplomacy. [Cheers.] If we are pre- 
pared to enter upon this Eastern ques- 
tion, which is the vital and menacing 
question of the future, in what I believe 
to be a statesmanlike attitude, and in a 
spirit not of hostility to Russia, but of co- 
operation with Russia, of treating Russia 
in the East, not as an enemy, but as a 
neighbour—[“ hear, hear!”|—then, I 
believe, you will accomplish what you 
have failed to accomplish up to the 
present, and then we may escape from 
the sense of humiliating impotence and 
make our Eastern policy not an anti- 
quated superstition, but a living force. 
There is one particular inquiry I should 
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like to make of the Government with 
reference to the Anglo-Turkish Conven- 
tion. It has been said, “Oh, of course, 
we are not bound because Turkey has 
not reformed,” but let me ask this ques- 
tion. Supposing that these Ambassadors 
ever do accomplish anything, and that 
reforms are pressed upon the Sultan and 
accepted by him, will then the Anglo- 
Turkish Convention revive ; when these 
representations, whatever they are, are 
accepted, shall we then be bound to make 
war upon Russia in defence of the Asiatic 
dominions of Turkey? That is a very 
definite question which I think both this 
nation and the nations of Europe ought 
to have aclear understanding upon, for I 
believe if you are going to keep alive an 
engagement of that kind, an alliance 
with Turkey by which you are bound to 
make war upon Russia in defence of 
Turkey’s Asiatic dominions, then I say I 
believe your Eastern policy in the future 
will be as great a failure as it has proved 
in the past. Upon these subjects I 
think it is of the deepest in- 
terest we should have definite declara- 
tions from Her Majesty’s Government. 
{‘Hear, hear!”] I have delayed the 
House too long already, but I wish to say 
a word or two upon domestic affairs. 1 
need not say how deeply we all feel the 
disasters which have befallen our Indian 
fellow-subjects, and I need say no more 
upon that matter than that I am per- 
fectly certain that the people of this 
country, whether individually or through 
the Commons House of Parliament, will 
take care that every alleviation of those 
sufferings will be given which the Govern- 
ment may think it fit to propose. 
[Cheers.]| But at home no doubt the 
prospect is a cheerful one. We are ready 
enough to grumble and bemoan ourselves 
when things go badly, but I am 
not quite sure that Englishmen 
like to recognise their good fortune 
when things go well. I have always 
observed there is nothing an Englishman 
dislikes so much as to be told he is well 
off, but the fact is that the last year has 
been one of extraordinary prosperity, so 
prosperous that I think it has dispelled 
even that foolish scare “Made in Ger- 
many,” of which we shall hear no more. 
[Sir Howarp Vincent: “No, no,” and 
laughter.| The hon. Gentleman is one 
of the Englishmen of whom I was speak- 
ing. [Kenewed laughter.] He sees 
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there has been an increase of many 
millions—I think it is £14,000,000—in 
the exports of our manufactured goods, 
and that the imports into this country 
of manufactured goods have been 
£5,000,000. Sir Howarp VINCENT: 
“The imports of manufactured goods 
last year was £81,000,000.”] I was 
comparing the increases last year, but we 
will not discuss that question ; perhaps 
when we get to the Prison-Made 
Goods Bill, if, as the Speech says, 
“time permits,” we may _ discuss 
it. [Laughter.] The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has let us into the secret of 
the Budget. I suppose I ought to con- 
dole with him, because he said last year 
that it was no feather in the cap of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to have a 
large surplus. [ am afraid, however, 
that the coming surplus will be large 
enough to compromise the character of 
the right hon. Gentleman. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has had the 
frankness to say that these variations 
had very little to do with changes of 
Government. No, Sir, they depend upon 
the vicissitudes which political science 
has not yet been able to analyse or fore- 
cast. Well, Sir, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, though it may not be a 
feather in his cap, will have a hand- 
some surplus to dispose of. The 
question is, What is he going to do 
with it? [“Hear, hear!”] We shall 
hear of nothing in the way of economy. 
There is no mention of economy in the 
Queen’s Speech. In old days that are 
now no more there used to be a time- 
honoured statement that the Estimates 
had been prepared with a view to 
economy. [Cheers.] But that was 
many years ago. I am _ not sur- 
prised at this, because I do believe thai 
at present there are only two people in 
this country who have any regard to 
economy—namely, the present and the 


late Chancellors of the Exchequer. 
[Laughter.| I did not count the 
penultimate Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer—whom we are sorry not 
to see here to-night—because he 
was the greatest spendthrift of 
all. [Zaughter.| We know to whom 


you gave your surplus last year. I am 
delighted to find that in the present 
Queen’s Speech nothing is said about 
agricultural distress. We are, of course, 
very glad to know that there is no cause 
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to bemoan agricultural distress this year. 
[Cheers.] I was not long since denounced 
as an optimist, because I refused to be- 
lieve that the agricultural interest of this 
country was going to irreparable ruin, 
and that the whole of the land would be 
thrown out of cultivation. [“Hear, hear !”] 
But I saw a miracle such as I never wit- 
nessed before—the present and the late 
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lions are disposed of by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, will have to be taken 
into account, and that is the Irish. de- 
mand founded on the Report of the 
Financial Commission. [Nationalist 
cheers.| I think the First Lord of the 
Treasury might have done well to have 
imitated the reserve of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer the other day ; but down 


Answer to Her 


Ministers of Agriculture dined with the | in Lancashire the First Lord plunged 
Farmers’ Club, and both of them were | into the matter with a rashness which 


positively cheerful. [Zaughter.] Ihave 


alarmed some of his best supporters. 


never known anything like it under any | [“ Hear, hear!”] As far as I can under- 


circumstances. 
Agriculture, speaking of wheat, men- 
tioned the millions that had been added 
to the stores of the farmer, and the 


present Minister recited, like the 
ancient Israelites, the multiplication 
of his flocks and herds, and the 


manner in which, under his administra- 
tion, there were a million more sheep, 
and I forget how many hundreds of 
thousands more of cattle. [Laughter.] 
It is remarkable that this year you will 
be asked in the Budget to add a com- 
passionate allowance to this distressful 
interest of two millions of money, at the 
expense of the general taxpayer. 
[Cheers.] It was admitted that in good 
times the remission of rates would go 
to the landlord, and a good time, I am 
glad to say, has arrived; therefore we 
shall now know where the money goes. 
Of course, a part of this profit 
was in the quantity and excellence 
of the crops, and the other part 
in the rise of prices. I have not 
observed that the rise in the price of the 
quartern loaf has been received with uni- 
versal enthusiasm. That might be thought 
a reason why you should not call on the 
general taxpayer to find these two mil- 
lions of money. [“ Hear, hear!”] But 
at all events this rebound of agricultural 
prosperity ought to induce even the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, whom we regret not to see 
here to-night, to believe that prices 
do not depend absolutely upon 
the ratio between gold and _ silver, 
which remains very much what it was 
when wheat was 10s. a quarter lower 
than it is now—{“hear, hear ”]—and 
the time may really arrive when even he 
may believe that values have some rela- 
tion to supply and demand. [Laughter 
and cheers.| There is, however, one 
other question which, before these mil- 
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-and put the burden on 





The late Minister of | stand, he thinks that indirect taxation 


is not of much account, and that it is 
a quantity that might be neglected. His 
words were that a man may consume or 
not consume, as he pleases—in a word, 
that if he consumes he pays, and if he 
does not consume he does not pay. 
[Laughter.| That settles the question 
of indirect taxation. Then the right hon. 
Gentleman says there is that in regard to 
indirect taxation which there is not in 
regard to direct taxation, and that there 
is an element of free-will in the matter. 
[Ministerial cries of “Hear, hear! ”] 
Truly a Pelagian heresy. I suppose that 
that direct taxation is of the nature of 
predestinarian doctrine. [Cheers.] I 
cannot think that this was one of the 
most fortunate of the financial essays 
of the right hon. Gentleman. I have 
known him do better even on the sub- 
ject of bimetallism. [Zaughter.| It is, 
I think, universally acknowledged that 
indirect taxation always presses most 
heavily on those who are least able to bear 


it. That is why for 50 years, since 
the time of Sir Robert Peel, 
every sound financier has been labour- 
ing to diminish indirect taxation, 


direct taxa- 
tion. [‘ Hear, hear!”] I am happy to 
think that I have had the opportunity 
of casting a stone upon that cairn. And 
now we have arrived at a point when 
the two are as nearly as_ possible 
equalised in England. But what is the 
case in Ireland? In that country three- 
fourths of the taxation is indirect, and I 
think there cannot be a more conspicuous 
injustice as between the two countries. 
[Nationalist cheers.| That, in my 
opinion, is an enormous grievance to 
Ireland. The right hon. Gentleman has 
disposed of the report of the Commis- 
sioners very cavalierly, and has stated 
that their principles of finance .are ut- 
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terly wrong. It seems to me that it is 
an entire mistake to suppose that this 
is a question which involves the Home 
Rule controversy. It is one in which 
Unionists and ;Home Rulers stand on 
common ground. 
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Union, and whether that compact has | 


been faithfully carried out. The Union 
ists are the parties most concerned to 
stand by the terms of the Treaty of the 
Union. I will content myself by stating 
two propositions. The first is that 
by: the Treaty of Union there was 
stipulated, on behalf of Ireland, a distinct 
consideration and separate treatment in 
respect of taxation, with a review from 
time to time, having regard to the 
relative resources of the two coun- 
tries—{ Nationalist cheers|—and that 
Ireland has a right to claim to 
be dealt with on that footing. [Cheers.] 
As to the separate treatment of Ireland, 
that was admitted by Mr. Gladstone in 
1864, when he granted an inquiry into 
the matter, and I made a Motion that the 
Committee 

“should consider the taxation of Treland and 
how far it was in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Treaty of Union, or just in 
reference to the resources of the country.” 

The Committee of 1864 was not moved on 
the question of Home Rule, but on ques- 
tions of taxation. In 1890 the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, in granting a 
Committee, said : 

“The question was whether Ireland gained or 
lost through her connection with the British 
Empire. Her Majesty’s Government would like 
to have this point cleared up, and would be pre- 
pared to grant an Inquiry into the financial 
relations between the two countries. Certainly 
it was not his desire to press too hard on any 
portion of the United Kingdom. Of course, if 
it should be shown from the Inquiry that in- 
justice had been done to Ireland in the matter 
of taxation, the time would come when any 
such injustice could be remedied.” 

Then he appointed his Committee, and 
one of the terms of the Inquiry was 
whether the financial relations 

“are equitable, having regard. to the resources 
and population of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land respectively.” 


And here I will say that of course the 
question of Scotland is reserved in the 
same way as this question of Ireland. 
Mr. Gladstone gave a pledge, and I re- 
peated the pledge that was given, that 
a similar Inquiry should be made into 
the taxation of Scotland. When the First 
VOL. XLV. frocrra sErtes. | 


[Cheers.] The ques-. 
tion is what was the compact of the| 
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Lord of the Admiralty moved his Com- 
mittee, my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Carnarvon wanted to in- 
clude Wales, but what was the 
objection that the First Lord of the 
Admiralty took? He said Wales coult 
not be treated as a “separate fiscal 
entity, as was the case with Scotland 
and Ireland, which have separate ar- 
rangements.” A great. deal has been 
said about the words “ fiscal entity.” I 
do not myself care particularly for these 
metaphysical terms. The First Lord of 
the Admiralty invented the term “ fiscal 
entity’ but I do not rely upon it. 


Gracious. Speech, 


I say there was a covenant for 
separate treatment. That is plainer 
language and more easily under- 


standed of the people. I stand upon the 
words “separate financial treatment,” 
and the First Lord of the Admiralty said 
there were special arrangements with 
regard to Scotland and Ireland, but not 
with regard to Wales. I think it is 
perfectly idle, and I cannot believe that 
the Government are going to take their 
stand on the position that there are no 
covenant separate financial considera- 
tions for Ireland in relation to her 
resources, and that there should be.a 
review of her taxation from time to time 
in that regard. Then the second pro- 
position, which I think is clearly 
established, is that the present taxation 
of Ireland is largely in excess of 
the relative proportion due to the re- 
sources of the two countries. I 
believe that is established by the 
evidence and by the reasoning of the 
Commission. The right hon. Gentle 
man, I know, holds the Commission 
very cheap, but perhaps he will 
excuse me when I say that, after 
the careful deliberation they have 
given to this subject, their opinion is of 
greater weight even than his. [“ Hear, 
hear!”] On the other hand, it is 
alleged that there is excess of expendi- 
ture. That you can compensate exorbi- 
tance of taxation by extravagance of 
expenditure is not a proposition that is 
self-evident. [“Hear, hear!”] It may 
deserve consideration, and I have no 
doubt it will receive consideration. 
I think, under these circumstances, what 
we want and what we will ask the 
Government for is that they shall give us 
time before the Estimates are voted, and 
before the Budget is dealt with, to discuss 
Cc [ First Day. 
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this grave question of the taxation of 
Ireland. [Cheers.] I will ask the right 
hon. Gentleman to give us an answer 
upon that point, because it is obvious 
that the Address is not the most con- 
venient manner or occasion for dealing 
with it. What we want from the Govern- 
ment is an undertaking that there shall 
be an early opportunity on which this 
matter ‘shall be thoroughly debated in 
this House. [“ Hear, hear!”] I will 
only delay the House for a few more 
minutes on the subject of education, 
which occupies a prominent place in the 
Speech from the Throne. I was very glad 
to hear the invitation to peace which was 
addressed to us by the hon. and learned 
Member, the Seconder. I can assure him 
there is nothing I desire more than that 
we should approach this question in a 
spirit of peace, and I really think there 
are good hopes that we shall do so, 
because this year, in contrast to last year, 
has this peaceful opening about it, that, 
as far as we can ascertain, Her Majesty's 
rovernment have not been captured by 
the Bishops. [‘Hear, hear,” and 
laughter.| 1 confess that when I read 
in the recess that remarkable demonstra- 
tion of the (Ecumenical Council of the 
two Provinces, when they passed unani- 
mous resolutions which were to bind 
nobody, I did think we were in for a 
good fight. But I understand that the 
children of this world who sit upon that 
Bench are wiser in their generation. 
[Laughter.] We now learn, upon autho- 
rity which is indisputable, that the rate- 
aiders are thrown to the lions, and, if 
that is so, we shall not have the drum 
ecclesiastic beaten by the noble Lord the 
Member for Rochester at the head of the 
Church Militant again this year ; and all 
that makes for the peace my hon. and 
learned Friend desires. The Education 
Bill of last year had a short life and not 
a merry one—{laughter|—but the 
Bishops’ Bill of this year has perished 
before it was born. [Laughter.] I do 
not even learn that the unanimous 
resolutions have been formally presented 
to Her Majesty’s Government at all. The 
common sense of public opinion had 
nipped them in the bud, and if they 
reached the Government they seem to 
have been considered in camera, and we 
have not heard what took place between 
them on the matter. They were at all 
events disposed of by the right hon. 
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Gentleman the other day by the remark, 
which seemed to me perfectly well 
founded, that to have adopted them, his 
words were, “ would have been a work of 
political lunacy.” That was the end of 
the unanimous resolutions of the two 
Provinces. Then I thought that every- 
thing would go very smoothly. The right 
hon. Gentleman had preached in Man- 
chester his rather unwelcome eirenicon 
to the rate-aiders down there, and he 
preached to a united party. The 
party always is united—[Opposition 
laughter and Ministerial cheers|—in- 
cluding the Church party. But all of a 
sudden the truce was denounced, and the 
fiery  crosier—[{/aughter|—was _ sent 
round. The speech of the right hon, 
Gentleman to his constituents was made 
on Saturday, and on the Sunday—the 
better the day the better the deed—the 
Bishop of Chester took up his pen, and 
the counsels of the Cardinal were sought 
by his Anglican brother in his wrath— 
[laughter |—and he inquired of the Car- 
dinal what was to be done with this 
traitorous Government—the Government 
that was the wicked author of the Welsk 
Intermediate Education Bill, which had 
even contrived that base thing Free 
Education, that had _ ruined the 
voluntaries who did not like to volunteer, 
and desired to get the fees out of the 
children. He actually went so far as to 
turn round and say, “Would it not be 
better to endure, tristes Amaryllidos 
tras, even the treatment of the heretical 
member for Rotherham.” [Laughter.] 
The Bishop and Cardinal took counsel 
together whether it would not be 
better, after all, to throw off the chosen 
people on those Benches and turn to the 
Gentiles. This is all very interesting, 
but it did not seem exactly to tend for 
peace. But they have good reason for 
what they said. They said they thought 
if the Conservatives were turned out of 
office they might prove again the deno- 
minational lions which they had formerly 


Answer to Her 


been before they occupied those 
benches. His Eminence the Cardinal, I 
think with a little more Christian 


charity than was displayed by the Angli- 
can malleus ministrorum, pleaded that 
some room should be granted to Her 
Majesty's Government—a limp and 
flabby Government he called them 
[laughter |—for repentance, and that at 
least they should be exhorted to piece- 
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meal contrition. [Zaughter.] That, I 
suppose is the meaning of the paragraph 
in the Speech that if opportunity and 
time allow there may be other measures 
connected with education. But then if 
they remain impenitent, what is to 
happen to this “hand-to-mouth policy 
of sops and doles?” The greater excom- 
munication is to be delivered, and the 
Unionist Party will be placed on an 
interdict, and the words of the interdict 
are remarkable : — 


“That other political combinations must be 
sought ; it would become our highest prudence 
and our truest fidelity to the country and to 
God to make a political break-up ”— 


[laughter }—and the Government is 


to be given over to the secular 
arm. [Laughter.| There has been 
nothing like it since the days of 


Thomas & Becket—{/aughter]; and I 
tremble when I think that the First Lord 
of the Treasury may yet be seen doing 
painful penance at the shrine of Canter- 
bury. [ZLaughter.] Common humanity 
demands that we should defend even our 
opponents from such an end as that. 
I should be extremely sorry to see the 
right hon. Gentleman so maltreated by 
the Lancashire rate-aiders, and if the 
Government will only adhere to the dic- 
tates of common sense, and if they will 
proceed in this matter on the lines on 
which I hope they intend to proceed, 
then we will promise to defend them 
from the Church party—[laughter and 
cheers|—and we will rescue one of the 
great parties in the State from the 
threatened auto-da-fé of the Anglican 
Bishops and the Cardinal. [Laughter.] 
If we approach this question—as on our 
part, I will venture to say, we are pre- 
pared to do—from the national point 
of view, and not from the denomina- 
tional point of view—{cheers|—then we 
may do practical good in this matter. 
We are told, ‘and I dare say truly told, 
that the Voluntary Schools are not as 
attractive as they ought to be, that 
their resources are insufficient, and that 
therefore their education is inferior. 
But that is true of some Board Schools 
too. But what we who care about edu- 
cation a great deal and about denomi- 
nationalism very little, what we desire 
is that education should be made as 
good as possible in all schools. [“ Hear, 
hear!”|] In that spirit we desire to 
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approach this question, and if the 
Government will also approach it in that 
spirit then I can tell my hon. and learned 
Friend the Seconder of the Address that 
his peaceful desires will be fulfilled. 
Our position is perfectly well known. 
If additional aid is to be given to Volun- 
tary Schools it must be given in fair 
terms only to schools that really volun- 
teer, and it must be given fairly as be- 
tween Voluntary and Board Schools. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] Our position is per- 
fectly clear, we take our stand upon 
the fundamental principles of the settle- 
ment of 1870. We adhere to the princi- 
ple of that settlement, and in that spirit 
we shall be ready to give fair and reason- 
able consideration to any proposal of 
the Government which has for its object, 
not to endow denominationalism, but 
to educate the nation. There 
are other measures mentioned which it 
is not necessary for me to specify, and 
upon these measures, or many of them, 
we are ready to assist the Government, 
as we assisted them last year with mea- 
sures that seemed to us useful. We 
assisted the Government with the Irish 
Land Bill, and with other measures of 
which I will only mention one. We 
assisted the Government in passing the 
Conciliation Bill. I believe that Bill 
has proved in some cases extremely use- 
ful, but I cannot avoid here, jn the 
House of Commons, expressing my deep 
regret and condemnation of the course 
Lord Penrhyn has taken [“oh, oh!”] 
in refusing to act under the provisions 
of that Bill. [‘ Hear, hear!”] It is 
very little encouragement to pass Bills 
of this kind when we find the Concilia- 
tion Bill treated in this maner. I say 
nothing of the “omnibus” clause which 
the Government, with becoming mo- 
desty, have attached to the end of the 
Speech with the condition “if oppor- 
tunity can be found.” It would be cruel 
to anticipate the future of these unborn 


innocents, and all I will wish 
these embryos is a good de- 
livery. I desire in conclusion to 


say that with those differences of 
opinion to which my hon. and learned 
Friend has referred as occurring in the 
conversation between Carlyle and Ster- 
ling we are willing to co-operate in 
showing that the House of Commons 
is willing and able to discharge the 
great duties imposed upon it. [Cheers.] 
C2 [ First Day. 








71 Address in 
Toe FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrovur, Manchester, 
E.), on rising was received with loud 
cheers. He said: No one will, I think, 
grudge the right hon. Gentleman the 
extended use he has made of the oppor- 
tunity the Speech gives him to discuss 
all the matters contained in that Speech, 
and I must frankly add some matters 
not contained in that Speech at all. 
But I will endeavour to compress the 
brief remarks I have to make in answer 
within narrower limits than the right 
hon. Gentleman found it possible to 
occupy. Before I come to what I may 
call the more controversial portion of 
the right hon. Gentleman’s remarks, 
let me associate myself with him in the 
graceful and well-deserved compliment 
he paid to my noble Friend who moved 
and my hon. and learned Friend who 
seconded the Motion for the Address 
upon the speeches delivered this even- 
ing. I confess I have always thought 
that this duty of moving and seconding 
the Address is among the most difficult 
which Members of this House can ever 
be called upon to perform, and I am 
always thankful that I never had to 
pass myself through this trying ordeal. 
But my two friends have to-day acquit- 
ted themselves in a manner that I 
am sure commands approval in every 
part of the House. [“ Hear, hear!”’] 
My noble Friend the Mover has spoken 
for the first time within these walls this 
evening, and I think everybody will 
cherish the hope that he has not spoken 
for the last time, but that he will often 
again give us that admirable, lucid, and 
complete statement of his views such as 
he has given us on the present occasion. 
{“ Hear, hear!”] My hon. and learned 
Friend who seconded is an ornament to 
a profession which is supposed to relieve 
its members from any undue diffidence 
in any walk of life—{/aughter]|—but 
even he, I think, must have faced with 
something less than perfect equanimity 
the very difficult ordeal out of which he 
so triumphantly emerged. We all 
listened, not for the first time in his 
case, to a method of speaking which I 
can assure him will be, and must be, 
agreeable to the House, whatever subject 
he desires to treat. [“Hear!”] Com- 
ing to the substance of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s speech I may pass as rapidly 
as he did over the subject of Venezuela. 


{COMMONS} 
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I should not indeed have mentioned it at 
all except that the right hon. Gentleman 
asked for my assent to the proposition 
he ventured upon, that during the long 
period of negotiation he and his friends 
did their best to prevent any unnecessary 
difficulty being raised in the matter be. 
tween the British Government. and the 
Government of the United States. [| 
most cordially give the right hon. Gentle. 
man the certificate for which he asks, 
that he behaved with admirable patriot- 
ism and discretion through all the 
Debates of last year, and if negotiations 
have now come, as they certainly have, 
to a happy conclusion, a conclusion 
anxiously desired on both sides of the 
Atlantic, that is undoubtedly in part due 
to the patriotic course pursued by the 
Opposition in this connection. [Hear !”| 
The right hon. Gentleman dwelt at length 
on the Arbitration Treaty. The Vene- 
zuela Treaty deals with a temporary and 
individual phase of international diff- 
culty, but the ‘general Treaty with 
America, though nominally limited to 
five years, may, I hope, bie a perpetual 
guarantee of peace between the two great 
English-speaking communities. [‘Hear!”] 
I am the last to suppose that treaties 
and ‘protocols will ever bind aggressive 
ambition or foil the cupidity of nations, 
or heal the difficulties springing from 
racial jealousies or religious differences, 
but when a treaty of this kind is entered 
into as between two nations sprung from 
the same stock, speaking the same lan- 
guage, having the same religion, enjoy- 
ing Constitutions closely allied in charac- 
ter, neither animated by aggressive 
political ambition, then I think we may 
hope with some confidence that we shall 
have laid a deep and sure foundation of 
that lasting peace on which so much of 
the future progress of the world inevi- 
tably depends. [Cheers.| The right hon. 
Gentleman after dealing with the Treaty 
of Arbitration passed from America to 
Africa, and he made certain observations 
with regard to results which he hoped 
would follow from the labours of the 
South African Committee, which will 
begin in a few days. The right hon. 
Gentleman expressed a hope that through 
that Committee the bonds of confidence 
between the British colonies and com- 
munities in South Africa generally would 
be more strongly bound. Everyone, m 
whatever quarter of the House he may 
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sit, will echo the hopes and expectations 
of the right hon. Gentleman, and if, 
indeed, the labours of that Committee 
should end in a result so fortunate for 
the Empire we may well rejoice that the 
Committee should have been appointed, 
and its labours, however arduous and 
protracted, will have a worthy and per- 
manent result. [“ Hear, hear!”] So 
far Iam in agreement with the right hon. 
Gentleman in his observations as to the 
policy on the continent of Africa. But 
when he leaves the southern portion of 
that continent and deals with the policy 
in Egypt, then differences between us 
make themselves felt. The right hon. 
Gentleman told us that in spite of the 
success which has attended operations in 
the Soudan, he is as unalterably fixed in 
hostility to the policy that has restored 
Dongola to civilisation as he was during 
the Debates of last Session. I confess 
that surprised me very much, for I re 
member one of the principal reasons 
alleged against the policy of the Govern- 
ment was that military disaster would 
dog its footsteps. Now, it being con- 
clusively proved that a province can be 
restored without the semblance of a mili- 
tary disaster, I should have thought on 
his own showing and from the arguinernis 
used during last year’s Debate that a 
large portion of the right hon. Gentie- 
man’s objections would be swept away. 
[“Hear!”] But he says the policy in 
the Soudan will increase the difticulties 
of English policy generally in the face 
of other European Powers. I do not 
agree with that view. I do not at all 
deny that the English position in Egypt 
has been one which may and will have 
caused anxiety to British and foreign 
diplomatists ; but when the right hon. 
Gentleman goes on to tell us that our 
fleets and armies must be kept at their 
present level simply and solely—or prin- 
cipally—because we went into Egypt— 
under a Government of which he was a 
Member—{“ Hear, hear! ”]—in 1880 and 
have stayed there through successive 
Governments—of some of which he was 
a Member—I am bound to entirely sepa- 
rate myself from the view he has taken 
of our foreign responsibility. The re- 
sponsibilities of England are not con- 
fined to Egypt. It would not be possible, 
in my judgment, even if the whole 
episode of Egypt were expunged from 
history ; it would not be possible in the 
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present condition of things to diminish 
our naval or military force by a ship or 
aman. [“Hear, hear!”] The arma- 
ments which we have to keep up we have 
to keep up from the very nature and 
essence of the British Empire itself, from 
its enormous expansion, from the num- 
ber of nations with which we are in con- 
tact in different parts of the world, and 
from the possibilities of quarrel which 


may arise between us and our 
neighbours in almost every  conti- 
nent. Those are the origin of the 
great obligations under which we 


lie with regard to our armaments, and 
those obligations would not be materially 
diminished, in my judgment, even if the 
evacuation of Egypt were accomplished 
within the next few days. [Cheers.] It 
was surely a strange transition on the 
part of the right hon. Gentleman from a 
complaint that we had withdrawn from 
the tyranny of the Khalifa the fair pro- 
vince of Dongola to a complaint that we 
still left under the rule of the Turk 
certain provinces of Armenia. [“ Hear, 
hear!”] I cannot bring together in one 
focus these two halves of the foreign 
policy of the right hon. Gentleman and 
his Friends. I cannot understand why 
it is a monstrous iniquity on the part 
of this country to use its influence in 
Egypt for the restoration to order and 
law, security and prosperity of a pro- 
vince groaning under the tyranny of a 
usurper—I cannot understand why this 
is an iniquity while it is an equal iniquity 
that we do not sacrifice vast national 
material interests in dealing with mis- 
government in other parts of the Turkish 
dominions. I think hon. and right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite should choose on 
which leg they mean to stand ; on which 
half of the argument they mean to de- 
pend. If it be wrong for us, in no spirit 
of reckless adventure or crusade, to 
restore to Egypt the province which she 
formerly held, and which it is undoubt- 
edly for the advantage of humanity she 
should hold again, then surely all this 
pressure upon us to indulge in a spirit 
which would be one of reckless adven- 
ture in other parts of the Eastern world, 


must be even less worthy of praise. 


[Cheers.| The right hon, Gentleman 
quoted something I apparently- said in 
answer to him on a precisely similar 
occasion last year. I confess I had for- 
gotten my own speech last year on the 
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Address, aud I had equally forgotten 
his. When, however, he made a quota- 
tion he reminded me of the fact that he 


Address in 
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‘populations of Turkey but of European 


peace, and certainly every indication 
which I have of what is going on in Con- 


made exactly the same speech last year | stantinople leads me to make anticipa- 
upon this subject of our Eastern policy.!tions which are not the reverse of san- 


Last year and this year he fought his 
old battles over again ; he rehearsed his 
ancient glories. He went back to 1878, 
he again denounced Lord Beaconsfield 
in periods to which we are well accus- 
tomed ; and though I admired on this 
occasion, as I always admire, the elo- 
quence of the right hon. Gentleman, I | 
confess I prefer “the vintage of rather | 
more recent date. 
the best wines may be too old, and I do 
think the old controversies of 1878 
which the right hon. Gentleman has thus 
endeavoured twice running, with only 
scant success, to revive, may well be 
allowed thenceforth to sleep their last 
sleep in the dusty pages of “ Hansard.” 
[Laughter.| The right hon. Gentleman 
hinted, if he did not actually state, that 
he thought the European concert was 
not an instrument or the best instru- 
ment by which reforms in Turkey could 
be effected. Everybody must admit 
that the co-operation of six individuals 
or six Powers may work more slowly, 
with more difficulty, and be subject to 
more accidents and interruption than 
the action of a single individual or 
Power ; but if the right hon. Gentleman 
really means to suggest that the Govern- 
ment are wrong in the policy they have 
been pursuing, then I join issue with 
him absolutely. I think it has been 
conclusively shown by men of various 
politics and of large experience, Lord 
Rosebery, Lord Salisbury, and other 
Statesmen for whom the right hon. 
Gentleman has, or has expressed, great 
respect, that the policy which the right 
hon. Gentleman did not perhaps recom- 
mend, but which he appeared to wish 
to insinuate, is not a policy which 
this country can safely adopt. I 
think it would be actual insanity 
if we were, either by word or 
by deed, in this House or elsewhere, to 
suggest that the condition of things 
which we wish to see established or re- 
established in the East is the isolated 
predominance of any one Power in the 
affairs of Turkey. is Hear, hear!”] 1 
trust that the joint action of Europe 
may produce results earnestly to be 
desired in the interests not only of the 


First Lord of the Treasury. 





[La ughter. ] Even | 


| cised our Soudan policy. 


| union 


guine in their character in this respect, 
[Cheers. | 

Sm W. HARCOURT: The Treaty of 
Paris? 

Tue FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY: To mention the Treaty of Paris 
is merely to mention an historical fact. 
|The signatories to the Treaty of Paris, 
by that instrument and by subsequent 
instruments, have got, as it were, a 
locus standi in Ottoman affairs, and feel 
themselves justified, in the words of the 
Queen’s Speech, in considering the con- 
dition to which that Empire has un- 
happily been reduced. There is one 
point I omitted to mention when dealing 
with that portion of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s speech in which he criti- 
I have to say 
in connection with that, and in connec- 
tion with the known incident of the re- 
fusal of the Courts of Law to sanction 
the advance from the Caisse, that a Vote 
will be taken to advance to the Egyptian 
Government the sum repaid to the 
Caisse in accordance with the judgment 
of the Court of Appeal. As to any 
further action contemplated in the 
coming season, that action in the Soudan 
will be mainly for the consolidation and 
for strategical and commercial 
purposes of the territories already under 
the Egyptian Government. We shall 
ask Parliament at a very early date to 
sanction our advance to Egypt, and that 
will afford a convenient opportunity for 
discussing, and if need be of criticising, 
the action of the Government in this 
matter. I think*I have now surveyed, 
rapidly, but still adequately, the obser- 
vations of the right hon. Gentleman on 
foreign affairs. With regard to home 
affairs he was discursive and amusing. 
[Laughter.| He denounced my hon. 
Friend behind me, the Member for 
Sheffield (Sir Howard Vincent), for enter- 
taining anxieties with regard to foreign, 
and especially German, competition. 
But while he was thus denouncing my 
hon. Friend, I am afraid he forgot. that 
my hon. Friend has an ally and a co- 
religionist in this matter in no less 
a person than Lord Rosebery. 





[“Hear, hear,” and laughter.] No 
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man has devoted more time and energy 
to arousing public interest to the neces- 
sity for technical education and other 
methods of promoting industrial progress 
than has Lord Rosebery in recent years. 
Then the right hon. Gentleman turned 
to the congenial task of criticising and 
misrepresenting a speech which I recently 
made in Manchester. He opened fire 
upon the financial relations between this 
country and Ireland just an hour and 
ten minutes after he rose to address the 
House ; and I really feel unequal at this 
hour of the evening and on the present 
occasion even to touch upon a subject of 
which we shall doubtless hear much, but 
which, I think, should not be treated at 
the fag-end of a speech or in stray and 
discursive references to other speeches 
made in the country. I shall doubtless 
have an opportunity of giving my views 
to the House when the proper time 
comes, and defending, if defence be 
necessary, anything which I may have 
said elsewhere than on the floor of the 
House. In the meantime, perhaps it is 
only necessary for me to say, on behalf 
of the Government, that ‘in our judg- 
ment the late Commission, whether it 
deserves all the encomiums passed upon 
it by the right hon. Gentleman or 
whether it does not, at all events was 
guilty of sins of omission. There were 
large tracts which they were bound to 
investigate, and which they refused to 
investigate, and it is impossible to 
form a judgment—{“ oh!”]—upon some 
branches at all events of this controversy 
without carrying further the investiga- 
tions which they themselves so suddenly, 
so arbitrarily, and so inexplicably drop- 
ped. Under these circumstances we 
shall take measures for carrying out 
those further investigations— 

Mr. EDWARD BLAKE (Longford, 
8.): When? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): 
How? 

Tae FIRST LORD or tne TREA- 
SURY: And though this would not be 
a convenient moment for stating pre- 
cisely the terms of reference by which 
the future investigating body will be 
bound, I shall be in a position to state 
those terms, I hope, in a very few days. 

*Mr. JOHN DILLON (Mayo, E.): 
Would the right hon. Gentleman kindly 
answer the question whether. the Go- 
vernment will promise to give time for 
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the discussion of this matter by way 
of special Motion on an early day? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: Yes. I had not forgotten that ; 
but I am glad to be reminded of it. Of 
course, as the House will see at once, 
there is a legitimate opportunity now for 
raising this question by an Amendment 
on the Address. I understand from what 
fell from the right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite that he would prefer, and his 
friends would prefer, and Gentlemen 
from Ireland below the gangway would 
prefer, that a separate and independent 
occasion should be given at a later 
period for the discussion. The Govern- 
ment will be very glad to meet the 
views of the right hon. Gentleman and 
his friends, but, of course, it must be 
understood that we are by adopting 
that course, absolved from discussing 
the question on the Address. To 
us it is a matter of indifference which 
occasion is taken, but clearly we ought 
not to have both. [Opposition cheers.| 
I gather, then, that a separate dis- 
cussion after the Address, but before 
the Budget—[“ Hear, hear,” from the 
Nationalists|—would meet the views of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, and I, on the 
part of the Government, am quite pre- 
pared to give a pledge that that op- 
portunity will be provided. The only 
other point on which the right hon. 
Gentleman dwelt was the education con- 
troversy and the Education Bill out of 
which that controversy would arise, and 
the right Jhon. Gentleman made very 
merry over the epistolary efforts of two 
great ecclesiastical dignitaries and pro- 
mised us his support against the Bishop 
of Chester and Cardinal Vaughan. 
[Laughter.| It is not my business to de- 
fend the letters of the Bishop of Chester. 
It ‘was a very singular episcopal ebulli- 
tion—[laughter and cheers|—of which, 
in my opinion, the less said the better 
for that distinguished prelate himself. 
But when the right hon. Gentleman 
‘promises me the support of himself and 
‘his friends in regard to the coming 
Education Bill, though I am grateful for 
this mark of his consideration and re- 
gard, I confess that I found very slender 
hopes upon it. The right hon. Gentle 
man: is prepared, no doubt, to give us 
or sell us his support on conditions. I 
think it excessively unlikely that these 
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I have every hope and expectation that 
the Bill which will be immediately intro- 
duced is one that will receive general sup- 
port, at all events on this side of the 
House, and although I: believe that it 
will do much, indeed, we may hope it 
may do all that may be necessary in 
order to preserve from extinction the 
great body of Voluntary Schools in this 
country, I entertain no personal hopes 
whatever that it is a Bill that will be 
passed by consent. The Bill will be 
passed, but not, I think, by the co- 
operation of the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite ; and, although I shall grate- 
fully accept any assistance which he may 
think it his duty to offer, I shall not 
make my plans for the Session on the 
hypothesis that he is going by speech 
and vote to give me that cordial co- 
operation which upon some other less 
controversial matters I have now and 
then enjoyed in the past. But though I 
doubt not our Debates will be sharp, I 
hope they will also, comparatively speak- 
ing, be short. I trust that this Bill, 
whether it be fortunate enough to meet 
with the approval of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite or not, will in any case not take 
up any inordinately large portion of the 
Parliamentary time at our disposal dur- 
ing the course of the present Session. 
That is not a matter which depends 
upon the Government alone or upon the 
Government chiefly. We shall have done 
our best to secure that result by redu- 
cing, the measure to the smallest pro- 
portions compatible with effectiveness 
and givng as little opportunity for the 
display of unnecessary eloquence as is 
possible. But I say, not to the right 
hon. Gentleman but to my own friends 
upon this side of the House, that it is 
upon our efforts that we must rely in 
passing the Bill, and although I am sure 
the right hon. Gentleman will offer no 
more than fair, honest, direct Parlia- 
mentary opposition to the measure, we 
cannot count upon anything from him in 
the nature of cordial support. I now 
have traversed the whole course of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s speech. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: There is one 
question upon which I asked the right 
hon. Gentleman to give me an answer, 
and that was the view the Government 
take of the liabilities of this country 
under the Anglo-Turkish Convention. 
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Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: They are precisely what they 
were when the right hon. Gentleman 
was in office. [Laughter.| Having, I 
hope, satisfied the right hon. Gentleman 
upon that and on all the other points on 
which he exercised his undoubted right 
to cross-examine me in the course of his 
speech, I beg to conclude the few re- 
marks I have made, expressing the hope 
that as the most controversial and 
difficult subject that it seemed likely 
would be discussed on this Address has 
been deferred to a later occasion, we may 
without any undue delay terminate our 
discussion upon it and proceed to the 
substantial work of the Session. 

Mr. BLAKE rose to say that, after 
the statement of the First Lord of the 
Treasury that he would fix an early date 
for the purpose of discussing the question 
of the financial relations, he did not 
propose to persist in the motion that it 
had been his intention to submit, be- 
lieving that it would be more convenient 
to the House generally and more con- 
formable to the importance of the ques- 
tion to take advantage of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s proposal. 

*Mr. SAMUEL SMITH (Flintshire) con- 
gratulated the House on the great im- 
provement in our foreign relations since 
this time last year, and especially on the 
sonclusion of a Treaty of Arbitration 
with the United States of America, which 
he regarded as one of the greatest events 
of the century. He trusted that it would 
make war impossible henceforward be- 
tween the two English-speaking nations, 
and in doing so it would add greatly to 
the power and influence of this country 
‘n Europe. But there was one dark 
sloud on the horizon which loomed as 
black be ominous as war. He referred 
so the shocking condition of the Arme- 
nian Christians. Our diplomacy had 
been an utter failure thus far. The atro- 
cious misgovernment of the Sultan con- 
tinued, and he laughed to scorn all the 
protests of Europe. He wished to ex- 
press the deep sense of loathing with 
which many of them regarded the 
powerlessness and apathy of Europe; 
100,000 of the Armenian Christians had 
been butchered; at least 100,000 more 
had perished of disease and famine, and 
still the Ambassadors were writing notes 
and exchanging civilities with the Great 
Assassin. He fully admitted the -enor- 
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mous difficulties of the situation. He 
had no wish to see a European war 
brought on, but something must be done 
to stay this plague, or the vengeance of 
God would come upon Christendom. One 
suggestion he wished to offer to the 
Government. The distress among the 
Armenians was worse than war; hun- 
dreds of thousands were perishing from 
cold and hunger; private charity was 
in a large measure dried up, and he 
would ask the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer whether he could not place on the 
Estimates a small sum of £100,000 to 
be disbursed through our Ambassador at 
Constantinople. It might be granted 
on condition that an equal sum be raised 
from private sources. If this were done 
promptly it would save the lives of thou- 
sands, and do something to assure these 
poor sufferers that they were not for- 
gotten by their fellow-Christians in Eng- 
land. He believed it would receive the 
cordial support of the people of this 
country. He also wished to express his 
deep sympathy with the Indian people 
in the awful famine which had fallen 
upon their country. It threatened to be- 
come one of the worst of the century. 
He could not doubt that the Indian 
Government woud do all that it could to 
save life, but he feared that in spite of 
every effort a vast number of lives would 
be lost. They could not forget that three 
millions of lives perished in the great 
Madras famine, and one million in the 
Orissa famine, and there was much room 
for private charity in addition to all that 
Government could do. The appeal for 
charity came rather late, it might have 
been made a month sooner, but he did 
not doubt that it would be responded to 
as great national appeals usually were in 
this wealthy country. With regard to 
the programme of the Session, he would 
first like to make a few remarks on the 
coming Education Bill. He was glad 
that this measure would be more 
moderate in its scope than the last one ; 
but, on behalf of the Protestant Noncon- 
formists, he would state in the most 
emphatic terms that they could not 
consent to further State aid to Denomi- 


national Schools without public control. | 


They regard as utterly unjust the forcing 
of the children of Protestant Noncon- 
formists into Church Schools in 8,000 
parishes of England and Wales where 
no «nsectarian school was available. 
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The religious teaching in these schools 
was becoming increasingly opposed to 
the deepest convictions of Protestants. In 
some cases it was but little removed 
from Romanism. These schools were 
used, in many cases, to stamp out Dis- 
sent. No teacher could enter the staff 
unless he was the obsequious servant of 
If he or she 
ventured to show any independence of 
clerical control, such as going to a service 
in a Nonconformist chapel, they got im- 
mediate dismissal. They regard the 
teaching profession as degraded by 
placing the teachers at the caprice of a 
single man, often a bigoted ritualist, who 
abhorred the very name of Protestant, 
and considered it the main end of his 
life to Catholicise England. Yet these 
were the only schools to which the chil- 
dren of Protestant Nonconformists could 
be sent in one half of England and Wales. 
This state of things was absolutely in- 
tolerable, and must come to an end 
sooner or later. It was a misnomer to 
call such a system a National system of 
education. The Liberal Party must work 
for a system of public schools all over 
the country, controlled by the rate- 
payers, the teachers appointed by an 
elected board, and the cost of such 
schools must be borne by the State. 
The dread of a School Rate was the great 
weapon used by the Clerical Party to 
prevent School Boards being set up, and 
this contrivance to hinder National Edu- 
cation being set up must be brought to 
an end. If School Rates should be con- 
tinued they should not exceed 3d. in 
the £, as Mr. Forster intended when he 
brought in the Education Bill of 1870. 
It was never intended that School Rates 
should run up to their present figure of 
occasionally 1s. in the £. The principle 
which the Liberal Party of the future 
must fight for was a system of education 


' free from clerical control and open to all 


the nation on equal terms, with equal 
facilities to all to enter the teaching 
profession. Nothing short of this would 
be accepted as a full and final solution. 
He regretted that the Speech from the 
Throne took no notice of the important 
Report of the Welsh Land Commission. 
There would be great dissatisfaction in 
Wales if no action was taken upon that 
Report in this Session of Parliament. It 
revealed a deplorable state of things 





among the Welsh farmers. Distress was 
[ First: Day. 
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greater there than in any part of 
England, except the Eastern counties. 
Rents were much higher relatively in 
Wales than in England or Scotland. 
The competition for land was excessive, 
and a great portion of the farmers were 
verging on insolvency. The land was 
badly farmed for want of capital ; and a 
crisis had arrived which, in his judgment, 
could not be surmounted except by a 
system of judicial rentsand fixity of 
tenure, as was the case in Ireland. This 
was in substance the Majority Report of 
the Welsh Land Commission, signed by 
the Chairman, Lord Carrington. He 
pressed upon the Government to find 
time for a short Bill dealing with this 
urgent question. If this was not done, 
matters would go from bad to worse in 
Wales; and they might, perhaps, see 
agrarian troubles that all would lament. 

Sir ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall) said he should not 
have troubled the House that night but 
for some extraordinary statements made 
by the Leader of the Opposition in refer- 
ence to the Eastern (Question. As his 
right hon. Friend the Leader of the 
House had said, that Speech was prac- 
tically a rechauffé of speeches made by 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
during last Session. But it was possible 
that his right hon. Friend, looking at 
the matter, as he was bound to do, from 
the point of view of the Government, 
and the management of the affairs of the 
House, rather underrated the effect of 
speeches like that of the Leader of the 
Opposition on public opinion, or the mis- 
chief they might do if allowed to pass 
uncontradicted. The House knew very 
well that a favourite pastime of the 
Leader of the Opposition in dealing with 
the Eastern Question was to endeavour 
to throw dust on the memory of Lord 
Beaconsfield. But he would tell the right 
hon. Gentleman that it was not Lord 
Beaconsfield’s policy, but the reversal of 
that policy that had failed; and the 
right hon. Gentleman, in accusing the 
Conservative Party of an Anti-Russian 
Policy and of weakening and crippling 
Russia by their action in 1878, forgot 
that the Party to which he belonged, 
and the great Leader of that Party, Mr. 
Gladstone, were the: Government that 
undertook the Crimean War, which cost 
this country 100 millions of money and 
50,000 lives, and that began the policy 
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of crippling Russia. Another statement 
of the right hon. Gentleman was that 
nothing had been done for the improve- 
ment of the affairs of Turkey during the 
last twelve mouths. That statement was 
unfounded. He hoped with his right 
hon. Friend the Leader of the House 
that the present consultation cf Ambas- 
sadors at Constantinople might result 
in the practical amelioration of the 
Christian people of the Ottoman Empire. 
But those who knew what was happening 
in Turkey knew perfectly well that a 
good many measures of reform had 
been put into operation. Christian 
Sub-Governors had been appointed 
in the provinces of Asia Minor. 
Christian members of the Gendarmes 
had also been appointed. There 
had been Christian Inspectors of 
the Courts of Justice appointed, and 
there had been large sums voted by the 
Turkish Government, and out of the 
private purse of the Sultan for the relief 
of the Armenians in Asia Minor. These 
things were never mentioned by the 
hon. and right hon. Gentlemen who 
criticised the action of the Government, 
or who affected to deal with what had 
happened in Turkey. He appealed to 
hon. Gentlemen opposite to be moderate 
in their language when dealing with this 
question. He believed that more human 
lives had been sacrificed in Asia Minor 
during the past two years owing to the 
immoderate and violent language used 
by Gentlemen in that House than owing 
to any other cause. He believed that 
this violent vituperation in regard to the 
Turkish Government had had the most 
disastrous effect. Hon. Gentlemen pro- 
fessed to have the safety of these 
Christians at heart ; he himself had the 
same desire, but he begged them to re- 
member that the power in these regions 
was in the hands of Mussulmen, and that 
if they were seriously aroused, and if a 
time of violence broke forth again, not 
only the Armenians but the whole 
Christian population of Turkey might 
suffer. He, of course, held different 
views as to the causes of these massacres, 
and did not believe that the Sultan was 
responsible for them. It would have been 
the worst policy that any ruler could 
adopt to order such massacres as took 
place at the close of 1895. -He was 
happy to be able to say that tranquillity 
prevailed now, and had prevailed during 
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the last twelve months over the greater 
part of Turkey. He had spoken with 
many Turks on these questions, and they 
deplored as deeply as did the Christians 
of this country the massacres which had 
taken place. He had also had the op- 
portunity of speaking to the leaders of 
the Armenian and Greek religions in Tur- 
key, and he could assure hon. Members 
that they took a very different view to 
that which was taken by the supposed 
representatives of the Armenians in that 
House. Their one great object was to 
secure the maintenance of tranquillity, 
and to prevent any further outbreak of 
fanaticism. One of the most prominent 
Christian prelates in Turkey had said to 
him that the only two things that were 
wanted in Turkey now were, first, the 
maintenance of tranquillity, and secondly 
the placing of good men in power and 
keeping them there—not good Christians 
but good Turks. If our Ambassador at 
Constantinople, instead of indulging in a 
wild course of abuse and oppositon to 
the Sultan and the Turkish Government, 
had only adhered to his one object of 
getting well known good men in power 
in Turkey and keeping them there, he 
would have achieved a great deal for the 
benefit of the Turkish people. He was 
told that they had plenty of reforms on 
paper, all they wanted was their execu- 
tion. The Leader of the Opposition had 
told them in the vague, grandiose lan- 
guage of which he was such a master, 
that his policy was that of friendship 
with Russia, but he did not say what 
was perfectly well known, that it had 
been Russian opposition which had 
steadily for the last 18 months prevented 
any intervention of this country in Tur- 
key. He must know that Prince Lobanoff 
checked Lord Rosebery’s attempt at 
practical intervention, and that the Rus- 
sian Government did the same thing in 
November last with regard to the ad- 
ministration now in power. The policy 
of the Russian Government was to 
promote disorders in Turkey, to prevent 
the intervention of other Powers at all 





costs, and to allow Turkey to rot to: 


pieces in order that the prize might fall 
into their own hands. He had never 
been a believer in the Concert of Europe, 
and the reason why Russia was now going 
in for it was because that was now the 
only way by which she could prevent 


jntervention-on the part of the other 
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Powers in the affairs of Turkey. If Con- 
stantinople were placed in the hands of 
Russia, it would place her in, a naval and 
military position of overwhelming 
strength, and our hold over Egypt, the 
Suez Canal, and even India would be 
most gravely inperilled. There was 
another policy in regard to these ques- 
tions which the Government would 
sooner or later be forced to adopt, and 
that was to find allies in Europe whose 
interests were coincident with our own, 
and agree upon a policy with them. He 
believed that would enable England to 
jemand any reforms from Turkey. He 
deeply regretted the attitude which our 
Ambassador at Constantinople had 
taken up. He believed there were signs 
of improvement already in Turkey, and 
that if tranquillity were maintained that 
improvement would proceed, and that 
possibly at no distant date the varied 
populations in Turkey, so opposed in 
history, race and religion, might be able 
to live together in peace and prosperity. 

Mr. HENRY BROADHURST (Leices- 
ter) called attention to the imprisonment 
in Belgium of Alderman Tillett, whose 
object had been a perfectly lawful one— 
namely, to induce the workpeople to be- 
come better organised. Alderman Tillett 
was kept in prison for 48 hours and then 
released, he believed, without trial. 
He asked the Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs to impress on the Bel- 
gian Government that an Englishman 
was an Englishman whatever his social 
position might be, and that the whole 
force of the Government of this country 
was at the disposal of the poorest sub- 
jects of the Queen as much as of that of 
the richest and most exalted. He him- 
self feared that this was not realised by 
the Belgian Government. This was not 
a mere sentimental complaint of im- 
prisonment, but of the fearful insanitary 
condition of the cell in which for 48 
hours Mr. Tillett was imprisoned. He 
had had the honour of knowing Mr. 
Tillett for many years. He was a man 
of great refinement for a workman, and 
never had a robust constitution. The 
cell in which he was incarcerated was in 
such a condition as to poison and under- 
mine the strongest constitution. His 
health was probably ruined for life. 
Since his imprisonment he had been 
unable to discharge his official duties in 
connection with his trade associatio 1, 
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and had been put to great expense in 
leaving his home for seaside resorts to 
better his health. Under the strong 
advice of medical men he had now set 
sail for New Zealand, which would keep 
him away from his work for 12 months, 
and even then it was uncertain whether 
he would, when he returned, be fit to 
resume his public duties. Under these 
circumstances he honed the Government 
would insist on ample reparation being 
made by the Belgian Government for 
such an outrage on a British subject. 
He was afraid that Mr. Tillett’s social 
position not being in the first rank the 
importance of his case might be under- 
estimated, and consequently it might, 
though unintentionally, be neglected. 
He now wished to refer to the extraordi- 
nary speech of the hon. Member for 
Sheftield. If misfortunes should over- 
take the foreign affairs of this country, 
the Leader of the House would see that 
his weakness was in not having the hon. 
Member to preside over them. [Laugh- 
ter.| He himself was perfectly horrified 
that an English Member of Parliament, 
if not himself an Englishman, should 
have dared, in the presence of freeborn 
Britons, to stand up as the public apolo- 
gist of a person like the Sultan of Turkey, 
whose myrmidons had sent shudders and 
terrors throughout the civilised world by 
their barbarities and murders. He was 
astonished that the hon. Member should 
have defended this monster and attacked 
one of his fellow-countrymen, the British 
Ambassador, who was not able publicly 
to defend himself. With regard to the 
Government proposals on the subject of 
Education, he did not know whether 
the Government measure had been pre- 
pared, but if it was not too late he would 
tell the Leader of the House the secret 
of obtaining for it universal support 
from the Opposition side of the House. 
It was that where public money was 
given public and popular control should 
follow. No one knew better than the 
Leader of the House that the so-called 
“Voluntary” Schools were — sectarian 
schools under another name. He did 
not object to the further expenditure of 
public money in aid of education, but if 
public money were voted, whether in aid 
of elementary schools, secondary schools, 
or training colleges, they, on the Oppo- 
sition side of the House, would insist on 
public control following. If the Leader 
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,ot the House would take a “tip” from 
him and provide for this, he would have 
a record Session, and be able to pose, 
not as Leader of a mere section of the 
House—including the hon. Member for 
Sheftield—but of the whole House and 
the country. What a magnificent posi- 
tion to contemplate. If the right hon. 
Gentleman was strong enough and equal 
to the occasion he would now have a 
chance which might never occur again. 
[Laughter and “ Hear, hear! ”} 


Answer to Her 


On the return of Mr. Speaker, after 
the usual interval— 


Mr. DOUGLAS COGHILL (Stoke-upon- 
Trent) said that there were one or two 
omissions in the programme of the Gov- 
ernment as set forth in the Queen’s 
Speech which he should like to call at- 
tention to. In the first place he should 
like to have seen among their promised 
measures a Redistribution Bill which 
would have divided the country into 
something approaching equal electoral 
districts, so as to get rid of the present 
unjust method of representation under 
which small constituencies were over 
represented, while large constituencies 
and places of importance were either 
under represented or were left without 
representation. The limit of 50,000 
population was taken to be a proper one 
to entitle a borough to representation, 
but that limit had been widely departed 
from in many instances. In the first 
place, as regarded England and Scotland, 
he found that the following con- 
stituencies were represented in that 
House: King’s Lynn with a population 
of 18,360, St. Andrew’s with a popula- 
tion of 18,941, Buteshire with a popula- 
tion of 18,217, Durham with a popula- 
tion of 15,287, Penryn and Falmouth 
with a population of 17,454, Winchester 
with a population of 19,073, and Salis- 
bury with a population of 17,362, Let 
him compare those constituencies with 
such constituencies as those of Cardiff, 
with a population of 132,229, Hudders- 
field with a population of 96,495, Hanley 
with a population of 86,945, Wands- 
worth with a population of 113,244, 
Romford with a population of 103,000, 
Deptford with a population of 101,286, 
and Croydon with a population. of 
102,695. In his view the latter con- 
stituencies were very inadequately repre- 
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sented compared with the former. 
There were moreover a large number of 
two-Member constituencies still left. Thus 
the following were two-Member con- 
stituencies: Stockport having a popula- 
tion of 70,263, Ipswich having a popula- 
tion of 57,360, York having a population 
of 67,000, Bath having a population of 
54,551, Northampton having a popula- 
tion of 70,872, Stoke having a popula- 
tion of 75,352, and Newcastle-on-Tyne 
having a population of 186,300. Ireland 
had a representation 23 in excess of its 
proper proportion, such places as Newry 
with a population of 15,605, Kilkenny 
with a population of 13,722,-and Galway 
with a population of 16,942, each return- 
ing a Member to that House. With re- 
gard to the over representation of Ire- 
land, the present Lord Chancellor had 
stated at the St. Stephen’s Club, that 
Home Rule could not be considered dead 
as long as the representation of Ireland 
at Westminster remained as large as it 
was at present. He could hope that, in 
such circumstances as he had referred to, 
Her Majesty’s Government would give 
their attention to this subject. [* Hear, 
hear!”] Turning to another subject, 
that of the abolition of the Irish Vice- 
Royalty sham and farce which was 
carried on by the Lord Lieutenant at 
Dublin Castle, he might say that English- 
men had no desire to see Ireland 
governed on any different system to that 
under which they lived. He was in 
favour of getting rid of Dublin Castle 
altogether, as well as of the Irish Privy 
Council. He also advocated the establish- 
ment of Royal residences in Ireland. It 
was no wonder that there should be dis- 
loyalty in Ireland when the Irish people 
never saw any member of the Royal 
family in consequence of there being no 
Royal residence in the country. As for 
the Dublin Castle system, it seemed 
strange at first sight that its abolition 
should be opposed by the hon. and 
learned Member for North Tyrone. That 
hon. and learned Gentleman speaking 
upon the subject said :— 


“He himself should oppose, if it ever cropped. 


up, the abolition of the office of Viceroy in 
Ireland, because it was essential to working 
out the principle of Home Rule and the esta- 


blishment of an Independent Legislature for. 


Treland.” 


Again the hon. Member for the Scotland 
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division in speaking on the same subject 
said : — 


“he would most strongly and vehemently op- 
pose any such proposition, because he rega: 

the Viceroyalty as one of the distinct marks of 
Irish nationality which Irish Nationalists would 
be very foolish indeed to surrender.” 


These observations showed the necessity 
that there was for getting rid of the exist- 
ing separate system of Government for 
Ireland. He should like to ask hon. and 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite whether 
they had dropped Home Rule altogether 
out of the Liberal programme. In January 
1895, the National Liberal Federation 
had passed a Resolution to the effect that 
Home Rule still held a foremost place in 
the programme of the Liberal Party, and 
he should like to know whether that. was 
their opinion at the present time. He 
should also like to know who was the 
real leader of the Liberal Party. Speak- 
ing on this subject at Dewsbury, the 
right hon. and learned Member for East 
Fife had said :— 


“They were going up to Westminster in a few 
days with full confidence in the sagacity of 
their Leader and in the discipline and loyalty 
of their rank and file—{cheers]—and with the 
most strenuous determination to use to the full 
in the promotion of progressive, and in the 
arrest and defeat of reactionary, legislation all 
the legislative weapons and opportunities of 
Party warfare.” 


On the other hand, Mr. Russell had 
said :— 


“Whom does the Liberal Party follow just 
now? It follows no one absolutely; the 
leadership is in commission, and the Party 
picks and chooses, and follows one man on one 
subject and another on another. Lord Rose- 
bery = us the right lead on Home Rule, 
Sir iliam Harcourt on finance, and Mr. 
Asquith on social reform.” 


They also wanted to know from the hon. 
Member for Northampton what took 
place early in 1894, when Mr. Gladstone 
resigned the Premiership. Writing ir 
Truth on October 29, 1896, the hon. 
Member said :— 


“Tt will be seen, therefore, that the Liberal 
Party has had to thank the majority of Mr. 
Gladstone’s last Cabinet for depriving us of 
the invaluable services of that trusted veteran ; 
for preventing an appeal to the country on the 
action of the Lords; and for the dreary plough- 
ing of the sands of the sea that made the 
Party ridiculous in the sight of men and 
angels; as well as for having sacrificed that 
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keystone of Liberalism, the presence of the. 
Liberal Premier in the House of Commons.” 


He looked forward to the further disclo- 
sures of the hon. Member with consi- 
derable curiosity. They had heard a 
good deal in the last few weeks about 
the Report of the Financial Relations 
Commission. The mere perusal of the 
names of the Commissioners was enough 
to show that this was a packed Commis- 
sion, packed for a special object, the 
pasing of the Home Rule Bill. Its con- 
clusions, therefore, appeared to him to 
be perfectly valueless, and he did not 
think that the Party opposite would be 
able to make much capital out of the 
Report. The Opposition were handi- 
capped enough already by the adoption 
of the policy of Home Rule. They 
would only increase their difficulties by 
telling the British taxpayers that they 
must provide £2,700,000 a year more in 
order that Ireland might be taxed as a 
separate taxable entity. It was admitted 
that Irishmen individually had no griev- 
ance; in fact in the matter of taxation 
they were better off than Englishmen and 
Scotchmen. Scotchmen might have a 
grievance, but Irishmen had none. Re- 
ferring to the grant of £200 made by 
the First Lord of the Treasury to George 
Brooks, the plaintiff in a recent trial, 
the hon. Member described -him as a 
Radical Unionist of the type manufac 
tured in West Birmingham. Grants 
such as that made in this case were the 
price which the country had to pay to 
enable the right hon. Member for West 
Birmingham to masquerade as the leader 
of a distinct party, although he sat on 
the front Ministerial bench. With refer- 
ence to the promise of relief to the 
Voluntary schools, he expressed his obli- 
gations to the Government for the pro- 
minent place which they had given to 
the subject in their programme. He 
trusted that there would be no drawing 
back and no flinching, and that by the 
3lst of March the Voluntary schools 
would have obtained that assistance to 
which they were entitled. He hoped 


that the assistance given would be sufti- 
cient not only to enable them to meet 
the demands made upon them by the 
Education Department, but also to stand 
their ground in the severe and ruthless 
competition of the School Boards. 
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Mr. HENRY LABOUCHERE (North- 
ampton) observed that the hon. Member 
who had just sat down had ‘spoken about 
everything on the earth, above it, and 
below it, and had attacked with perfect 
impartiality everybody on his own side of 
the House and everybody on the Opposi- 
tion side with the exception of himself 
(Mr. Labouchere). For the praise which 
the hon. Member had extended to him 
he was very grateful. The Under Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs would remember 
that the Leader of the Opposition had 
asked for certain explanations with re- 
gard to the attitude of the Government 
towards the Cyprus Convention. The 
right hon. Member would, he thought, 
admit that no answer was given by the 
Leader of the House to the questions 
that were put to him. In fact, the 
Leader of the House rather evaded those 
questions, saying that his views on the 
subject were identical with those of the 
Leader of the Opposition. Well, they 
knew the views of the Opposition, Mr. 
Gladstone, speaking for his Party, had 
declared that he -regarded the Conven- 
tion as an “insane Convention.” The 
right hon. Member for North East Man- 
chester, when Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, was understood to say 
in the House that the Convention was 
dead, but when reference was made to 
Hansard it was found that the word 
“dead” had become “dormant.” Were 
they to understand that the Convention 
was “dormant” at the present time? 
He really did not see how they could ex- 
pect Russia to aid and abet efforts to 
establish good government in Armenia 
if the result of those efforts would be to 
revivify a Treaty which was absolutely 
aimed by us against Russia. He did not 
think it a fair answer to say that the 
opinion of the Leader of the House was 
precisely the same as the ‘opinion of the 
Leader of the Opposition, unless they 
were thereby given distinctly to ‘under- 
stand that this Treaty, as far as the 
guarantee of Asia Minor was concerned, 
was not only “dormant,” but dead. 
They ought also to have a clear under- 
standing that the papers which were to 
be published would be presented almost 
immediately, that they would be full, 
and that as soon as they had been, pre- 
sented an opportunity would be given to 
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their views fully and to criticise the atti- 
tude of the Government. 

*Sm CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean) said that he should not 
have risen at that moment if the Govern- 
ment had made an answer to the appeal 
of the hon. Member for Northampton. 
Whilst he agreed that a general discus- 
sion on the subject of Armenia might 
wisely be deferred, he held that with 
regard to the Asia Minor Convention 
something ought to be said that night. 
He had dissociated himself from the ex- 
treme forms of agitation in the recess, 
but whilst he thought that that agitation 
was in some respects open to criticism, 
he thought that in the tameness of the 
debate and of the action taken that 
evening an error in the opposite direc- 
tion was committed. They had hardly 
done justice to the deep feeling that 
existed in the country upon this ques- 
tion. The country naturally expected 
information. The reply of the Leader 
of the House to the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition was rather calculated to set up 
the Asia Minor Convention as a more 
substantial fact than he had taken it to 
be. The Government in 1880 regarded 
that Convention as dead. The massacres 
that occurred at that period were quite 
as horrible as those that had oceurred 
recently. The right hon. Member for 
Aberdeen at that time disapproved the 
removal of the military Consuls 
from Asia Minor, the creation of those 
Consulates being an _ essential por- 
tion of the Asia Minor Convention. 
As to what was the general position of 


Majesty's Most 


the Government in relation to the Asia! obtain 
Minor Convention, there could be no} 


doubt at all; it was something very 


different from what had been described | 


to the House in the 
from either of the front Benches. 
It was absurd to suppose that 
the Conservative Government of 1878 
concluded that Convention for the 
mere purpose of befriending Turkey ; 
the object must have been some sup- 
posed advantage to ourselves. It was, 
no doubt, felt by the Government of 1878 
that it would be impossible to induce 
the British public to defend Turkey, 
even though British interests might be 
supposed to demand it, if Turkey would 
not reform herself; and therefore the 
Convention was made conditional in 
form. So little did the Turks regard it 
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as an advantage to themselves that they 
were the first to ask to be released from 
it. The Convention was always con- 
demned by the Liberal Party; and he 
was obliged to say that what had hap- 
pened had absolutely justified the con- 
demnation. In the opinion of the 
Government of 1880 the island of Cyprus 
was worthless to this country, and its 
possession a source of military weakness. 
At that time the Convention was looked 
upon as dead, and the action we took was 
taken entirely under the 61st Article of 
the Treaty of Berlin in concert with all 
the Powers. In the Identic Note of 
1880 the French Government played a 
great part, and the strongest language 
of menace was used as to what would 
happen to the dominions of the Porte if 
reforms were not executed. Therefore 
we departed entirely from all intention 
of acting under the Asia Minor Conven- 
tion. Our action failed in spite of cir- 
cumstances which were singularly close 
to those of the present day. England 
and Russia, acting together, produced a 
scheme of reforms consistent with the 
61st Article of the Treaty of Berlin, and 
it was laid before the Porte. The scheme 
was accepted by all the Powers, but not 
by the Porte; and the Government of 
this country, in spite of the horrible 
character of what was happening in 
Armenia, was unable to secure the assent 
of the Government of the Porte. He, 
however, believed that if the United 
Kingdom, Russia, and France were actu- 
ally united in pressing upon the Porte 
a policy of reform they could easily 
serious guarantees of better 
government in Turkey. He earnestly 
desired to obtain reform in Turkey con- 
sistent with the existence of the Govern- 
ment of the Porte, because he shrank 
from the horrors which would happen in 
case a general partition of Turkey were 
attempted. [“ Hear, hear!”] Ofcourse, 
it depended upon Russia, in the last 
instance, whether reforms in Turkey were 
secured ; but doubtless the worthless 
possession of the island of Cyprus might 
be made a factor in a policy of pressure, 
which he believed for the sake of the 
Porte itself, and certainly for the sake 
of the European Powers, ought to be 
followed. Cyprus might with advantage 
be handed over to Greek rule, under the 
guarantee of Russia, England, and 
France, a step which might be 
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the beginning of effective means 
of bringing pressure to bear on 
the Porte. There were one or two 
other matters to which he wished to refer 
upon the present occasion. There were, 
for instance, the departures from the 
positive promises which the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs had 
made to the House in regard to our Pro- 
tectorates. Frequently attention had 
been called to the fact that slavery 
existed in Zanzibar. The Under Secre- 
tary of State had given very positive 
promises as to the changes which were 
to be introduced; he told them, for 
example, that when Mr. Harding went 
back to Zanzibar last autumn steps would 
be taken immediately to get rid of the 
slavery there. Those steps had been 
postponed, and the Under Secretary hal 
told a deputation which waited upon him 
that the case of slavery in Zanzibar was 
wholly different from the slavery which 
formerly existed in the West Indies. He 
said that the slaves and the slaveowners 
in Zanzibar belonged to the same race, 
and that the dangers and the horrors of 
slavery were much less under circum- 
stances of that kind than they were in 
the West Indies. The right hon. Gentle- 
inan’s statement was entirely opposed to 
fact, as in Zanzibar the slaves were of a 
different race to the slaveowners. But 
the Under Secretary used another argu- 
ment which was even more startling ; he 
told the deputation that the legal status 
of slavery had been abolished in British 
colonies, but not in protectorates. He 
could not understand how the right hon. 
Gentleman could make that statement in 
face of the fact which had been re- 
peatedly brought to his knowledge that 
the Colonial Office had abolished slavery 
over and over again in protectorates. 


Address in 


He had previously quoted to the 
right hon. Gentleman the case of 
the Protectorate in the Malay 


Peninsula, where slavery was abolished 
by the Colonial Office the moment it 
took charge of those countries. It was 
therefore disgraceful that the Foreign 
Office should continue to tolerate slavery 
in Zanzibar, and in a protectorate which 
was virtually a British colony. Turning, 
next to the West Coast of Africa, he 
said that in the Oil Rivers Protectorate 
this country had found itself involved in 
a war. “Some statement ought to have 


been made in the Queen’s Speech with 
Sir Charles Dilke. 
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regard to the causes of that war. He 
should like to know whether the Govern- 
ment had received any confirmation of 
the extraordinary information that was 
to be found in the newspapers of the 
previous day. The wife of one of the 
gentlemen first reported killed, in an 
interview stated in effect that the whole 
expedition to Benin went there only 
out of curiosity. [Mr. Curzon shook his 
head.| He was glad to see that expres- 
sion of dissent ; but all these little wars 
strongly confirmed him in the view that 
the Foreign Office was not the depart- 
ment of the State which ought to admi- 
nister those virtual colonies and carry 
on those wars. Nothing had been said 
by the Leader .of the Opposition as to 
the new departure taken in sending a 
Commission to the West Indies to in- 
quire into the sugar industry. He could 
not but feel that false hopes were being 
held out to the West Indies by this de- 
parture. It would be understood in 
the West. Indies as meaning that some 
protectionist steps were to be taken for 
the benefit of its sugar as against the 
sugars of the rest of the world. [Cheers. | 
He did not believe it was probable that 
Parliament would assent to any pro- 
posals of that kind, even if the Com- 
mission should make them. On the 
question of the government of the West 
Indian colonies, he judged from the cor- 
respondence which he had on the sub- 
ject that there was a strong feeling in 
those colonies for a little more freedom 
from administrative red-tape, more free- 
dom to govern themselves than they 
possessed at present, and that the offer 
of financial proposals which were un- 
likely to be made or to be carried was 
being held out to the colonies as a sop 
instead of the administrative reforms 
being undertaken which the people 
desired. Since the Debates of last year 
the questions of Chitral and Kafiristan 
had arisen. Full details had come from 
Afghanistan and the frontier provinces 
as to the treatment extended by the 
Afghan troops to the unfortunate in- 
habitants of Kafiristan. If the facts 
were as had been alleged in a pamphlet 
issued with the authority of the Bishop 
of Lahore and others, nothing more 
horrible had occurred in the history of 
the relations between civilised and un- 
civilised people. The Ameer had received 
from us that which was not ours to give 
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—namely, a large tract of Kafiristan. | School Board districts, a heavy charge of 
The Ameer sent to that country a large| breach of faith against the Government 
force which was provided with arms by | would be justified on the part of those 
us, and which was paid by us, and the | whose interests were involved. 
unfortunate people made a complete; Mr. J. BRYCE (Aberdeen, S.) said he 
political submission to it. But the | much regretted the cold and minimising 
people stipulated for the free exercise | paragraph in the Queen’s Speech in rela- 
of their religion, and the Ameer’s com-| tion to the events that had happened 
mander-in-chief boasted of having pro-| during the last 18 months in Turkey. 
mised to them this, while he intended | Considering what those events had been, 
all the time to break the promise. he certainly expected that the reference 
Tae SECRETARY or STATE For | to them would have been in more serious 
INDIA (Lorp Grorce Hamitton, Middle-| terms. The general voice of the country 
sex, Ealing) said he had not seen or} had required the Government to carry 
heard anything authentic in support of | out the obligations which existed under 
that allegation. Could the right hon.| the Treaty for the protection of the 
Baronet give him the facts or a copy of | Eastern Christians ; but it was question- 
the document, because his information | able whether Her Majesty’s Government, 
was to the contrary effect ? ‘by the manner of the language they 
*Sir C. DILKE said that all the evi- | employed, really looked upon the ques- 
dence in his possession as to the authen- | tion with the seriousness which the 
ticity of the statements which had been | country undoubtedly felt. The mas- 
| 








published in India convinced him. As, | sacres of 1880 to 1883 were nothing 
however, the noble Lord had not seen | in comparison with what happened last 
the pamphlet, he would send a copy of | year. Not fewer than 100,000 Christians 
it to him. He next called attention to} perished by slaughter, and probably 
the Education Bill, and the terms in| as many more had perished by famine 
which it was quoted to the House. Last | and starvation. Therefore, the state of 
year this Bill was called in the Queen’s | things had reached a culmination in the 
Speech “a Bill for the relief of Volun- | last 18 months entirely without prece- 
tary Schools.” In reply to his question | dent, even in the annals of the blood- 
at that time, the Vice President of the | stained East. The Government would 
Council said that, in spite of the words | have to show the House that they had 
in the Queen’s Speech, it was intended | done everything possible in order to 
to deal with the poor Board School | carry out the wishes and feelings of the 
Districts as well. He gathered that | country in this matter. The position of 
the Bill of this year was to be practi- | this country in regard to Eastern affairs 
cally a money clause, but the terms in | seemed to be one of great humiliation. 
which the Leader of the House gave | Our diplomacy, however excellent its 
notice of the Bill would shut out assis- | intention, had certainly been a diplomacy 
tance to poor Board Schools. If the of failure. He should be sorry to pre- 
Government did not intend to redeem | judge the case which the Government 
the pledge they had given on this point, | would make when they laid papers before 
and if they were to confine their | Parliament, and he had risen with the 
Bill to Voluntary Schools, there would | object of asking when those papers would 
be extreme disappointment and dis- | be ready, what they would contain, and 
satisfaction which would not be| whether they would carry the story on 
confined to one side of the House. | from the last papers delivered last spring. 
The Leader of the Opposition to-night | He also wished to know whether the 
had said that the Liberal Party would | Government would give the House an 
support the Bill if the Government would | early opportunity of discussing the 
give assistance to thé poor School| matter. [“ Hear, hear! ”] 

Board Districts which needed it.) *T'nz UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
The pressure in those districts was|Fror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. G. 
well known, and it was admitted even by | Curzon, Lancashire, Southport) denied 
the Vice President of the Council. If | that the reference in the Queen’s Speech 
the Bill was so drawn this year, as re-| to the events which had happened in 
garded its title, that it would be impos- | Eastern Europe was in cold and mini- 
sible even to raise the case of the poor! mising terms. The complaint was most 
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unreasonable. He referred to the Speech, 
and read the opening ‘sentence of the 
second paragraph, and said he did not 
think hon. Members would find in the 
words employed any justification for the 
complaint of the right hon. Gentleman 
—{“hear, hear!”]—or any ground for 
stating that either the Government, or 
individual members of the Government, 
had shown any lack of ability to appre- 
ciate at their proper value the disastrous 
incidents which had occurred in Turkey. 
He fully agreed with previous speakers 
that it would be better to discuss the 
question of Armenia and the events of 
the past six months when all the Blue- 
books were before the House. The 
Government had no lack of infor- 
mation about Turkey and Armenia 
which they were prepared to lay before 
the House. In fact, he doubted whether 
such a mass of Blue-books had. ever be- 
fore, in so short a space of time, been 
showered on hon. Members as_ the 
Government were prepared to produce 
in reference to this question. They had, 
in the first place, a Blue-book containing 
the papers relating to the question of 
Crete down to September last, which they 
hoped to lay on the table some time in 
the next fortnight. Then there would be 
a Blue-book containing the continuation 
of the correspondence about Armenia 
from the end of 1895 down to the end 
of last Session. There was a further 
Blue-book about the Constantinople riots 
in August last, which he hoped might be 
distributed on Thursday. Another Blue- 
book—and this, of course, would be of 
the greatest importance to hon. Members 
—referred to the introduction of reforms 
and the proceedings of the Ambassadors at 
the present time at Constantinople, which 
he hoped would also be distributed on 
Thursday. Finally, there were two more 
Blue-books containing a continuation of 
the narrative of events in Turkey and 


Asia Minor from the conclusion of 
last Session up to the present 
time, and the first of these he 
hoped to present in about ten days. 


As to whether a _ special opportunity 
would be given for the discussion of the 
questions to which the Blue-books re- 
lated, in the absence of the Leader of the 
House he could give no pledge, bué for 
his own part he could not see any difli- 
culty in the matter. Last Session the 
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subject was discussed on a Tuesday after- 
noon on a motion brought forward by a 
private Member. If such an opportunity 
should not be secured this year, he saw 
no reason why, on an early date, one of 
the Foreign Office Votes should not be 
put down in Supply on a Friday in order 
to enable hon. Members to discuss 
the question. He would undertake 
to communicate the wishes of hon, 
Gentlemen to the Leader of the House. 
He had listened carefully for the in- 
stances of mala fides on his part which 
the hon. Baronet the Member for the 
Forest of Dean hinted at, but he had 
failed to recognise them. As to the 
ending of slavery at Zanzibar, what he 
had said was that it would be simul- 
taneous with Mr. Hardinge’s return to 
Zanzibar. Mr. Hardinge was now on his 
way out, and when he reached Zanzibar 
he would proceed to put in force the in- 
structions which he had received. As 
this question was to be raised on an 
amendment to the Address he would not 
say any more at present, but at the 
proper time the House would be placed 
in possession of the instructions which 
had been given to Mr. Hardinge. As to 
the unhappy events in the Niger Coast 
Protectorate, he was sorry to say that 
the Government were as ignorant as the 
House as to the causes of this unfortu- 
nate expedition to Benin. The last com- 
munication which the Foreign Office had 
from the Acting Consul General, Mr. 
Phillips, who had unfortunately lost his 
life since, was dated November last. Mr. 
Phillips pointed out the necessity of 
taking a strong line and of conducting 
operations against this chief, who had 
steadily ignored and evaded the treaty 
into which he had entered with us. But 
the expedition which Mr. Phillips asked 
Her Majesty’s Government to sanction 
had not been authorised, as it was 
thought better to defer it. The next 
news was that the Acting Consul General 
had gone up country with a party, un- 
armed, and that he, with the bulk of his 
followers, had been massacred. That 
this expedition could have been under- 
taken out of curiosity it was not possible 
for one moment to believe. Mr. Phillips 
must have thought himself capable of 
securing his ends by pacific means. When 
further information had been received it 
would be given to the House. The right 
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hon. Baronet had made his familiar as- 
sertions that these protectorates would 
be much better administered by the Colo- 
nial Office than by the Foreign Office, 
but he had never adduced any argument 
in favour of those assertions. In speak- 
ing of the West India Sugar Commission 
the right hon. Gentleman seemed to 
think that its appointment would hold 
out expectations which must be disap- 
pointed. The best answer to such fears, 
if entertained on the Opposition side of 
the House, was the fact that the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for the Ber- 
wick Division, had a seat on that Com- 
mission. [“ Hear, hear !” 

*Mr. F. 8. STEVENSON (Suffolk, Eye) 
argued that the discussion of the Arme- 
nian question had better be postponed, 
but, in view of the urgency of the ques- 
tion, he hoped the Leader of the House 
would give a day for the discussion be- 
fore the Vote on Account was taken. 
There was one omission in the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman. He had 
made no answer to the strong attack on 
Sir Philip Currie which had come from 
the hon. Member for the Ecclesall Divi- 
sion of Sheffield. 

*Mr. CURZON: I answered the hon. 
Member last year. [Laugihter.] 

*Mr. F. 8. STEVENSON said that per- 
haps the Under Secretary did not attach 
much importance to what was said by 
the hon. Member for Sheffield, but it 
was necessary to consider the effect of 
such a speech in Constantinople. In the 
eyes of the Sultan of Turkey the 
hon. Member was a Knight of the 
Order of the Medjidieh—{/aughter|— 
and his attack on the Sultan of 
Turkey was punctuated with  fre- 
quent cheers from the hon. Member 
for Lynn Regis. [Mr. Grsson Bow ss: 
“The hon. Member is quite wrong.”] 
He thought that as so much had been 
said with regard to the Anglo-Turkish 
Convention, some reasons should also be 
given why the Debate on that subject 
might also be more fittingly postponed 
to a later day. He ventured to think 
that although after all the Anglo-Turkish 
Convention of 1878 lay probably more 
at the root of their present difficulties 
than any other treaty or convention, 
they must not at the same time leave 
out of sight the fact that the course of 
their history during the last 40 or 50 
years had tended in a similar direction, 
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and that when the question came to be 
discussed it ought to be discussed in its 
entirety. They ought to consider, not 
merely the Anglo-Turkish Convention of 

1878, but also the Treaty of Paris, the 
Treaty of Berlin, the Tripartite Treaty 
of 1856, and the Schouvaloff Memoran- 
dum of 1878. Unless they took into 
account these instruments they would 
not be able to give adequate reasons for 
the reversal of the policy which in 
general was embodied in the popular 
mind in the Anglo-Turkish Convention 
of 1878. That was a reason why the dis- 
cussion on the question as a whole ought 
to be postponed until a later date, but 
the matter was of so much importance 
and urgency that the delay ought not to 
be very great. He trusted that if they 
were to discuss this question the Leader 
of the House would be able to see that 
they were furnished with the Blue-books 
as soon as possible. There were also 
other matters connected with the Turkish 
Empire on which they ought to have some 
information. They ought to know some- 
thing with regard to what was taking 
place among the Druses in Syria, and 
also with regard to the disturbances 
which had been occurring in Macedonia 
during the last twelve months, especially 
in view of the fact that those distur- 
bances, it was suid, were likely to break 
out again in the forthcoming spring. 
There ought also to be some information 
as to the treatment of political prisoners 
generally in Turkey. They were told 
that at the present time there were no 
fewer than 4,000 political prisoners in 
the Turkish Empire who were in prison 
or in exile in Arabia without trial or 
after sham trials. Among these prisoners 
were not only Armenians but also a con- 
siderable number of the more enlightened 
among the Young Turkish Party. That 
was a matter which certainly called for 
information, and the fact that the Gov- 
ernment were now taking their stand not 
merely on the 6lst Art. of the Berlin 
Treaty, and not merely on the Anglo- 
Turkish Convention, but also on the 
other international instruments was an 
additional reason why the information 
should be given. 

*Mr. R. PIERPOINT (Warrington) said 
he desired to say a word from the point 
of view of the native races of Egypt and 
of the Island of Cyprus. So far as the 
discussion had proeeceded that night it 
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seemed as though the welfare of these| *Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn Regis) 
people did not exist at all, or was of the said no doubt the hon. Member for Shef- 
slightest significance, and he ventured to | _ — ! had due — bn 

Seysae at . . | the remarks he made on our Ambassador 
protest against this continual unsettle- | at Constantinople. He himself had not 


: had the advantage of seeing that Am- 
before that House the question of the! passador, but at all events he knew that 


cession of Cyprus either back to Turkey the Blue-books disclosed the fact that Sir 
or to Greece of the giving to it of its own | P. Currie had invented no less than four 
autonomy. The people of the Island of | plans for the improvement and reform 
Cyprus were very excitable, and the dis- | of the Turkish Empire, and at this mo- 
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ment of these native races by bringing | 





cussions on this subject were not only 
dangerous to the people but injurious to 
the welfare of the island. It prevented 
capital being invested in the island and in 
Egypt, because capital could not possibly 
be safe if they intended to go. He main- 
tained that they had taken these people, 
such as the Egyptians and the Cypriots 
under their charge, and that they had no 
moral right to cast them off again simply 
as a move on the political chessboard. 
It appeared to be in the minds of some 
hon. Members that in the present phase 
of the Eastern question the proposed 
cession of Cyprus would please France. 
But seeing that by their possession of 
the Island of Cyprus France had been 
saved in the aggregate £730,000, and was 
saved every year over £40,000, he did not 


think that the cession would give France | 


any pleasure or satisfaction. The right 
hon, Gentleman the Member for the 
Forest of Dean, wanted to:hand the 
Island of Cyprus over to Greece, but he 
did not think it likely that if we did so 
we should go on guaranteeing the pay- 
ment of £92,000 a year as we did now. 
Mr. J. J. CLANCY (Dublin County, 


N.) stated two reasons why he thought | 


the offer of the First Lord of the Trea- 


sury to provide a special opportunity for | 


the discussion of the Financial Relations 
Report should be accepted. The first was 
that a special occasion would probably 


make a deeper impression on the public | 


mind in this country, and the second was 
that it would leave the Irish Unionist 
Party more free than they would be, ac- 
cording to the letter written in the 
Times by the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man the Member for North Armagh, to 
ing to obtain redress for a proved 
grievance. In these circumstances he 
would not move the Amendment which 
he had handed in to the Clerk at the 
Table. 


Mr. R. Pierpoint, 


ment every one of those plans had been 
a failure. That was the record of Sir P. 
| Currie’s performance at Constantinople. 
| He would not take up the defence of the 
| Under Secretary, but he thought the 
right hon. Gertleman had advisedly re- 
frained from defending the Ambassador 
_at Constantinople. The Under Secretary 
| himself was in the habit of attacking 
| people in some of those speeches which 
, with equal modesty and majesty he oc- 
casionally delivered in the country. 
[Laughter.| The hon. Member for Shef- 
field attacked an Ambassador, but that 
was not good enough at all for the 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs. The 
right hon. Gentleman flew at Sovereigns. 
He told them in one of his speeches 
that he was considering the ques- 
tion of the Deposition of the Sultan. 
He did not know whether the Powers 
took into consideration the fact that the 
Sultan had a most capable army, not so 


‘large as that of some European 
‘states, but an army well clad, 
| well fed, and well armed. He 
| would like to know what progress 


this plan for the deposition of the 
| Sultan was making, and had anything 
| been done in regard to that plan? What 
Despatches had passed in reference to 
the manner of carrying it out? Had 
the plan been abandoned like others? 
This seemed to him more important 
than information in regard to reforms, 
massacres, and things of that kind in 
Armenia and other places, because it 
was an entirely new departure for the 
chosen mouth-piece of the Foreign Office 
to inform the country that the Powers 
were considering whether they were 
going to depose a friendly sovereign. 
| The right hon. Gentleman opposite had 
attributed the Cyprus Convention to 
hatred of Russia, but that was really 
not the reason for the adoption of that 
Convention. The reasons for it were 
to be found in Despatches accompanying 
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it written by its author, Lord Salisbury, 
who was author of the text as well as 
of the idea. He distinctly explained at 
the time that the reason for the Cyprus 
Convention was that under the then cir- 
cumstances the possessions of Turkey in 
Asia Minor were open to attack, and 
that that attack would seriously affect 
what Lord Salisbury called the “ Orien- 
tal interests” of England, and it was to 
safeguard those interests the Cyprus 
Convention was made as a_ protection 
—as the only possible and the ade- 
quate protection—not of the _inter- 
ests of Turkey, but of England. 
It was, therefore, he submitted, 
entirely wrong to say that the 
Convention was entered into out of 
hatred to Russia, it was entered into 
out of anxiety for India. The Conven- 
tion was never made in return for any 
obligation as towards Armenia, on the 
contrary an undertaking was given for 
Armenia in return for the promise of 
defence given for the sake of India. 
These Despatches he had fully in remem- 
brance. Of course, there was the inte- 
rest England had in the future affairs 
of Turkey, but these were not the inte- 
rests of England alone or even primarily. 
It was absolutely impossible to divide 
the Turkish Empire without a European 
war, unless you could stop the flow of 
the Danube which traversed the centre 
of Europe for nearly two thovsand miles 
and was an important highway for 
Bavaria, Austria, Roumania, and Servia, 
and to suppose that Russia would be 
allowed to take Constantinople and close 
the mouth of the Danube against all 
Europe was impossible of belief. So long 
as the Danube flowed there could be no 
such division without a European war. 
That was felt everywhere, but what was 
also felt was that if a European war on 
the division of Turkey was not to be 
faced, at any rate something could be 
done to sap and ruin the Turkish Em- 
pire. When it was said the Powers 
were united in asking for reforms it was 
known that one Power, Russia, would 
never admit these reforms if she could 
prevent them. Russia desired no reform, 
but rather that Turkey should remain 
in an unreformed state looking to Russia 
as to a friend. That was not the inte- 
rest of England, the interest of England 
was that Turkey should be reformed, 
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not merely for the sake of the Armen- 
ians, but for the sake of the Moslem 
population. He believed that the 
moment had arrived, and that there 
was an opportunity for the reform of 
Turkey such as had not occurred for 
many years, and such as might not 
occur again. Without making any 
reflections on our present ambassador 
at Constantinople, if England had there 
as representative a sound, discreet, 
modest, conciliatory man, and if nothing 
in the shape of arrogance or in- 
solence characterised the action of Eng- 
land’s representative, much might 
be done. At this moment the Sultan 
was the only man from whom could 
be obtained any action in reform- 
ing Turkey, and if he were treated with 
arrogance, insult, and menace, it was 
impossible to expect that he would 
favourably listen to our proposals. 
Sometimes they were asked to look on 
this Turkish matter as if it were purely 
a Christian question, but it was more 
than that, it was a Moslem question, 
and more than that it was an Indian 
Moslem question, and he was struck, 
though indeed not surprised at seeing 
a remarkable letter in Zhe J'imes, in 
reference to the feeling among Moslem 
subjects of the Queen in regard to this 
question. There was great risk in piling 
abuse on the head of the Moslem religion 
of alienating Indian Moslem subjects 
who could be counted at double or treble 
the number ruled over by the Sultan. 
This consideration should be present to 
the minds of those who were so ready 
to use hysterical language on this sub- 
ject, and who would expect hysterics even 
in the Queen’s Speech when Turkey or 
Armenia were mentioned. In all sin- 
cerity he believed there was a present 
opportunity of effecting a settlement in 
Turkey such as had never occurred 
before. He felt convinced that the 
great disturbing Power, Russia, wished 
for peace. She had other business in 
hand in the further East, and the deve- 
lopment of her manufactures by which she 
had already pushed us out of Persia and 
might do so out of other markets. 
Gladly he testified to the peaceful desires 
of the present Czar. All was working 
for peace, and would give two or three 
years respite to Turkey. Was it to be 
supposed that the Sultan himself did 
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not wish to get to the end of all these 
troubles? It would be absurd to sup- 
pose that he did not wish to lead a 
quiet life. Of course, he was anxious 
to reconcile himself to Europe, and 
above all to England. The time was 
favourable for the settlement of finan- 
cial and other difficulties if only Turkey 
were treated with common honesty. 
‘ae 61st Article of the Treaty of Berlin, 
which dealt with the obligations of 
Turkey, was frequently mentioned in 
discussions on the Eastern Question. But 
there was never any allusion to the 
Articles dealing with the obligations of 
the European Powers towards Turkey in 
the matter of the Bulgarian tribute, 
which Articles had been consistently vio- 
lated. Again and again had Turkey 
appealed to England, as one of the 
Powers under that Treaty, to fulfil her 
obligation in regard to the Bulgarian 
tribute, and the Bulgarian, Montene- 
grin, and Servian share of the Debt, 
and again and again had Turkey been 
disappointed. The result was that 
Turkey was liable for the whole of the 
tribute, and two millions of money was 
due to the Sultan for the Bulgarian 
tribute alone, and withheld from him by 
the Powers. He mentioned that as one 
instance of the want of fairness and 
honesty on the part of the Powers in 
dealing with Turkey. He would say in 
conclusion, if the Government were ani- 
mated by a spirit of vengeance towards 
Turkey and by a desire to punish the 
Sultan and destroy him and his Govern- 
ment, they would fail, and would do no 
good to the Armenians. But if they were 
animated by an honest desire to effect 
reforms in Turkey, they had only to 
choose the proper instruments and take 
the proper means to succeed. 

*Mr. J. COMPTON RICKETT (Scar- 
borough) called attention to that part of 
the Queen’s Speech which referred to the 
advance into the Soudan. He admitted 
that the military operations of the 
British and Egyptian troops in that pro- 
vince deserved the credit due to a well- 
considered campaign, but thought the 
House should take into account the value 
of the conquest of Dongola. A province 


in the Soudan added to Egypt was either 
of advantage to that country or to Eng- 
land. The Government had repeatedly 
affirmed that our occupation of Egypt 
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was only a temporary one, and there- 
fore the military proceedings to the 
South, involving probably a further ad- 
vance during the present year, only 
delayed the evacuation, and could be of 
no permanent benefit to this country. 
He presumed that there was not a bi- 
metallic theory of morals—one code of 
honour for an individual and another for 
a nation. The recovery of the Soudan 
exchanged a defensible frontier behind 
a stretch of desert for a frontier further 
to the south, involving the control of a 
sparsely populated and unprofitable dis- 
trict threatened by turbulent and fanatical 
tribes. It might, however, be argued 
that although we intended to fulfil our 
honourable obligation, there were signs 
of the approaching dissolution of the 
Turkish Empire, and a delay would en- 
able this country to negotiate with other 
Powers for a permanent position in 
Egypt—a position given to us in ex- 
change for concessions in other direc- 
tions. It was therefore desirable to con- 
sider whether Egypt in itself was of any 
real value to England. Of course, the 
Suez Canal was the only argument for 
our occupation. But what would happen 
in case of war? We should immediately 
close the Mediterranean with a support- 
ing squadron at Gibraltar, close the Red 
Sea with another squadron at Aden, 
divert our mercantile marine round the 
Cape to India, and send our mobile fleet 
into the Mediterranean to fight it out 
with our antagonists. We should never 
think of detaching an escort to guard 
fleets of merchantmen through the Suez 
Canal—a passage liable to be interrupted 
or blown up at short notice. If we were 
to lose control of the Mediterranean for, 
say two months, our army in Egypt 
would be practically at the mercy of a 
great military power—caught like rats 
in a trap. England would reverse the 
policy of the last 100 years, and become 
once again a continental Power by the 
military defence of Egypt. A Russo- 
Turkish army advancing from Syria 
would only have a little over 200 miles 
of rough country to traverse before 
reaching striking distance. That army 
would not wander 40 years in the wilder- 
ness. The fleet would be quite unable 
to defend a ditch without the support of 
a considerable land force. We should be 
detaching fifty to a hundred thousand 
men from our limited military resources 
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in order to make the attempt to main- 
tain our position. The probability is 
that we should evacuate Egypt in a 
hurry at the outbreak of war instead of 
entering into a convention, as we might 
do at the present time, with some con- 
sideration in return for our withdrawal. 
To abandon Egypt precipitately as a 
military precaution was the true policy 
of scuttle. If we were the victors in a 
naval war in the Mediterranean the Suez 
Canal would fall to us naturally as the 
spoil at the close of the war. In addi- 
tion to the fact that we had difficulties 
with two great Powers in consequence 
of our continued occupation, we had 
paralysed our efforts on behalf of Arme- 
nia by the suspicion aroused through the 
Egyptian position. Europe doubted our 
sincerity, and would not allow us to be- 
come its executive at Constantinople. 
The delivery of a scattered population 
from tyrants of their own faith was a 
poor exchange for the sufferings of our 
fellow-Christians in Armenia. It was 
probable also that a demand for an in- 
crease in the military estimates would 
be supported by the requirements of our 
advance in the Soudan. An increase in 
the naval estimates was a very different 
matter, for the navy was a defensive and 
not an aggressive arm. To establish 
colonial forces and militia defence was 
one thing, but to increase the regular 
army for the purpose of expeditions like 
the present would be a matter no doubt 
to be resisted on his side of the House. 
The consolidation of our Colonial Empire 
offered surely sufficient scope for our 
energies without such a doubtful enter- 
prise as that already undertaken and pro- 
posed to be further developed. [“ Hear, 
hear!” 

Masor RASCH (Essex, S.E.) said he 
wished to point out to the Government, 
in reference to those paragraphs in the 
Address saying that they would do this 
and that if time permitted, that the 
matter was entirely in their own hands. 
They had only to support the proposal 
for limiting the duration of speeches, and 
they could manage the business of the 
House at such a rate as they chose. He 
had only been in the House for twelve 
years, and it was not for him, a mere 
child in these matters, to alter the pro- 
cedure of the House which had endured 
for centuries, and he would not have 
attempted to do so, but that this time 
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last year hon. Members accepted the 
principle of a Bill which he and his hon. 
Friends introduced at one of its stages 
by a majority of 70 votes. Few Members 
would deny that some change of proce- 
dure on the subject was necessary. Of 
course, it would be said that the proce- 
dure of the House had not been altered 
for four hundred years, and ‘that there 
was no conceivable reason why that 
which was good enough for preceding 
generations should not be good enough 
for this. But other times brought other 
manners, Sixty years ago—when Mr. 
Gladstone was elected for Newark—not 
more than 100 of the 650 Members ever 
spoke at all. The other Members were 
content to keep their seats, waiting for 
their apotheosis—until they were trans- 
lated to the House of Lords. That was 
not absolutely the case now. Formerly 
an hon. Member got his seat because he 
was able to pay for it ; and when elected 
he was not supposed to address his con- 
stituents through the medium of the 
Reporters’ Gallery. That was not pre- 
cisely the case now, and, therefore, the 
analogy of sixty years ago did not apply. 
In every business assembly in this 
country, whether it was a meeting of 
Colonels, or a Convocation of Arch- 
bishops and Bishops, a time limit ob- 
tained, and as the House was the 
business assembly of the country he could 
not conceive why such a limit should not 
be adopted. He and his Friends did not 
propose to introduce a Bill this Session. 
They hoped to get an opportunity to 
proceed by Resolution ; and if they suc- 
ceeded he would expect both front 
Benches to be as good as _ their 
word, and support such a Resolution. 
He could assure them that if they did so 
they would ingratiate themselves very 
much more with the country than by 
bringing in half-a-dozen Elementary 
Education Bills. 

*Mr. T. R. BUCHANAN (Aberdeen- 
shire, E.) expressed disappointment at 
the comparatively scanty attention which 
Scotland would receive from the Govern- 
ment during the present Session. It 
was well known that in the House of 
Commons, while there was a very large 
Conservative majority of the whole 
House, there was not a Conservative 
majority returned from Scotland, and 
therefore Scotch Members did not expect 
to have from the present Government 
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any legislation of a contentious character, 
but they might fairly expect useful 
legislation that was not contentious. 
In regard to the Public Health (Scot- 
land) Bill of which notice had been 
given, he pointed out that this mea- 
sure was of a very detailed character, 
and that the important discussion 
would be on the Committee stage. The 
only way for any progress to be made 
with it, therefore, would be for the 
Government to appoint a Committee on 
which all Scotch Members would be 
represented, after the Second Reading had 
been obtained. The Bill to supplement 
the Local Government Act for Scotland 
was also of a very detailed character, 
and might properly be introduced. 
The other point on which he wished to 
touch was the position which agriculture 
occupied in the Government Programme. 
Was it going forward or back? It was 
within the recollection of all that before 
the present Government came into power 
session after session an Amendment to 
the Address was brought forward by 
hon. Gentlemen opposite deploring the 
fact that no remedy was _ proposed 
for the disastrous condition of agricul- 
ture. Last year, on the first night of 
the Session, the President of the Board 
of Agriculture gave notice of his in- 
tention to ask leave to introduce a 
Bill to deal with the question of Agri- 
cultural Holdings in Great Britain. 
What was the position of that Bill now? 
They had to search for it in the last 
clause of the Queen’s Speech—in the 
omnibus clause, in which were included 
those Bills which would be introduced 
only if opportunity served. Even in that 
clause the Agricultural Holdings Bill 
stood fourth or fifth, and therefore he 
would ask what possible chance such a 
measure, which raised important and 
controversial questions, had of passing 
this session? What had the present 
Government done for agriculture? From 
his own country and from England they 
had excluded Canadian cattle for ever 
and ever, and they had passed an Act for 
the relief of agricultural rates which was 
entirely in favour of the landlords. Now 
that it came to the turn of the tenants to 
be benefited they were to be sent empty 
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away. The interest of the tenants was 
centered in the question of compensation 
for tenants’ improvements. There was 
an absolute unanimity of opinion among 
the tenants of England and Scotland on 
this question. They were of opinion that 
the present state of law on the subject 
of compensation for tenants’ improve- 
ments was most unsatisfactory and 
urgently needed reform. And yet the 
Bill dealing with the subject was placed 
in such a position in the programme as 
to show that the Government had no 
intention of really pushing the Bill 
forward this Session. 
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ZANZIBAR. 


*Mr. JOSEPH A. PEASE (North- 
umberland, Tyneside) begged to move 
the adjournment of the Debate, as he had 
an important Amendment to move. (Cries 
of “Oh!” and “ Go on !”) Then he would 
withdraw that Motion, and would pro- 
ceed to move the Amendment to the 
Address which he had placed upon the 
Table. The Amendment he moved was 
to add at the end of the Address the 
following words :— 

“And we humbly express our regret that, 
having regard to the repeated and definite 
declarations made by your Majesty’s advisers 
that the legal status of slavery in the Zanzibar 
Protectorate should be terminated, no statement 
appears in your Majesty’s Gracious Speech 
that slavery has ceased to exist in that Pro- 
tectorate.”’ 

It would be in the recollection of the 
House that in March 1895 he had moved 
a reduction in the salary of the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
with the view of raising the question of 
slavery in the Protectorate. On that 
occasion the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary for the Colonies had stated 
that it was quite time that slavery in 
the Protectorate should come to an end. 
Two years had since elapsed, or to be more 
accurate a year and ten months, and yet 
they had no knowledge that slavery had 
ceased to exist there. It would also be 
in the recollection of the House that 
in August 1895 the present Government 
had declared that they intended to 
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adhere to the pledge given by their pre- 
decessors in this matter, and to put 
an end to slavery in the Protectorate. 
Last March the definite pledge had been 
given on behalf of the Government that 
immediately Mr. Hardinge returned in 
the autumn slavery would be immediately 
abolished, and upon that understanding 
he had withdrawn his Motion on the 
subject. He would not attribute to the 
Government any breach of faith, if the 
emancipation had merely been postponed 
from the autumn to the present moment, 
but a serious breach of faith would have 
occurred if the abolition was not now to 
be complete. He should be quite satis- 
fied if the Government would state that 
Mr. Hardinge, who had lately returned 
to Zanzibar, had received full instructions 
to take steps to carry out the immediate 
abolition of slavery in the Protectorate. 
The question was, Was Mr. Hardinge 
going back with definite instructions to 
carry out the immediate abolition of 
slavery throughout the Zanzibar Pro- 
tectorate? He did not ask the Under 
Secretary to detail these instructions, 
because he quite appreciated the position 
that Mr. Hardinge had not yet reached 
Zanzibar on his return journey, but what 
the House ought to be assured of was, 
that there was going to be no attempt to 
introduce an apprenticeship system in 
these islands, but that the immediate 
abolition of slavery was about to 
take place. Since Parliament had been 
dissolved certain Government Dispatches 
had been published which appeared in 
Africa, No. 7, 1896. The character of 
the Dispatches gave the impression that 
those published had been specially 
selected with a view to support a gradual 
process of abolition. He would give an 
illustration : Dispatches were published 
from certain missionaries, some of whom 
even admitted they had not studied 
the question, which favoured some 
gradual method of manumission, whilst 
the views of Bishop Tucker, Arch- 
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deacon Jones-Bateman, and many other 
missionaries, whose views were in favour 
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entirely suppressed. And it appeared 
special weight seemed to have been 
attached to any views tending in the 
direction of delay in the abolition of 
slavery. The right hon. Gentleman, in 
speaking to the deputation which waited 
upon him at the Foreign Office in 
November last on this question, stated 
that Mr. Hardinge would “very likely ” 
go back with instructions. The House 
was ignorant as to whether instructions 
had or had not been given; if they had 
not been given he would hold the 
Government had been guilty of a breach 
of faith with the House. The right 
hon. Member further alluded to the 
Mahommedans not being prepared for 
immediate abolition. He was afraid the 
Government had been considering the 
views of the Mahommedan population 
rather than the condition of the slaves, 
but in the circumstances the Govern- 
ment ought rather to look to the aboli- 
tion of slavery than to the interests of 
the Mahommedans. The Under Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs, in addressing 
the deputation to which he had referred, 
stated that tho apprenticeship system 
had run out its course after the Debates 
in that House in 1838, in the West 
Indian Settlements. He believed that 
was not so. In only one case did the 
apprenticeship system run out its course, 
and the local legislatures in every case 
came to the conclusion that it was expe- 
dient to terminate the apprenticeship 
system, as its evils had been so pro- 
nounced and were so obvious to every- 
one in the Colonies as well as in this 
country. Again, the right hon. Gentle- 
man stated that there was no cruelty 
perpetrated upon these islands, and 
that, therefore, there was no analogy 
between the apprenticeship system in 
the Zanzibar Protectorate and the 
apprenticeship system which existed in 
the West Indian colonies. But Mr- 
Sullivan, the representative of Her 
Majesty’s Government in the island of 
Pemba, writing only last May, in a 
[First Day. 
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Dispatch published last autumn, indicated 
that there was considerable cruelty at 
times in the island. Mr. Sullivan stated 
in a Dispatch which appeared in Africa, 
No. 7, which was written as recently at 
last May, that the life of a plantation 
slave in Pemba was a hard one at best. 
The Arab was a stern and exacting 
taskmaster, often a cruel one. Beyond 
allotting the slave land on which to 
build a hut, and sufficient food to keep 
him alive, he gave himself no concern 
about the welfare of his chattel. In 
the punishment of their slaves the Arabs 
showed little mercy. For offences of 
a trivial nature savage floggings were 
administered, and for running away the 
wretched slaves were treated with the 
most ruthless severity, and in some 
instances were subjected to the most 
barbarous cruelties. Mr. Sullivan in- 
stanced a monstrous case of cruelty 
where a slave had for six months been 
tethered by iron chains, which had 
eaten into the bones and flesh of 
the poor creature’s ankles, and that he 
had been fed by one cocoa-nut a day. 
This was what occurred on an island 
which we protected, and the instance 
was only discovered by Mr. Sullivan in 
going his rounds. Cruelty had existed 
and did exist wherever there was planta- 
tion slavery, and it was idle for the 
Government to pretend that slavery could 
continue in either the apprenticeship form 
or any other form without being accom- 
panied by some amount of cruelty. We 
had in Zanzibar practical control over 
the country. In 1890 executive power 
was given to this country to deal with 
any question concerning the Zanzibar 
Protectorate with all Foreign Powers,and 
in 1891 Sir Gerald Portal appointed 
English officials over every Government 
department within the Zanzibar Protec- 
torate. The very fact that all recent 


Sultans had been appointed by us, and 

that the other day the Government 

deposed one Sultan and put another in 

his place, showed that we had absolute 

control over the islands, and it was idle 
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for the Government to try to escape 
abolishing slavery there on‘ the mere 
technical quibble that Zanzibar was 
only a protected State. It would have 
been very easy for the Government 
to have approached the new Sultan on 
the subject, and made it a condition of 
his appointment that all slaves within 
his Sultanate should be freed forthwith, 
and he did not understand why this had 
not been done. On the mainland in 
this same Protectorate the condition of 
things, if somewhat different, were if 
anything worse. There was not even 
a Sultan to stand in the way as a buffer. 
The Foreign Office itself ruled over the 
district, and there, they were given to 
understand by the speech of the Under 
Secretary delivered at the Foreign Office 
last November, the Government had 
been contemplating a system of appren- 
ticeship rather than total abolition. 
There, where our control was direct and 
absolute, the disgrace must be patent to 
al]. At the Foreign Office the Under 
Secretary had referred to the case of 
India as being no precedent ; it was 
admitted no two countries were abso- 
lutely alike, yet slavery had not only 
been abolished there, but in the Protec- 
torates of Cyprus, Gold Coast, and Malay, 
by a thorough and complete measure. 
With regard to the fear of disturbance 
following abolition, it was a very curious 
fact that in the island of Madagascar 
the very same evils were anticipated 
as were now contemplated at Zanzibar, 
yet a million slaves had been recently 
liberated there, and there had been no 
disturbance whatever ; and he would fur- 
ther point out that when, in 1858, 8,000 
slaves belonging to Indian subjects had 
been liberated on these very islands, no 
disturbance occurred, and he did not see 
why any disturbance should be likely to 
occur now. If there were any danger of 
it, there was an ample force on the spot 
to maintain law and order until the 
island settled down ; or troops, if they 
were required, could easily be temporarily 
introduced from India or elsewhere, or 
the bluejackets landed from the vessels 
of war stationed in those waters. Sir 
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John Kirk, Sir Gerald Portal, Consul 
Smith and others well acquainted with 
the facts, had all advocated immediate 
abolition, and the Government ought to 
consider their evidence, for no one spoke 
with greater authority than Sir John 
Kirk after his 20 years’ residence in that 
district,rather than that of Mr. Hardinge 
and Sir Lloyd Matthews, who advocated 
the continuation of the status quo. He 
did not believe there would be any 
difficulty about keeping the slaves in the 
plantations. If proper precautions were 
taken they could be induced to remain 
wherever they had been employed by 
kind masters, and only those who had 
been employed by cruel masters, and 
therefore desired to run away, would 
have to be looked after. Tliere was 
certainly no prospect of ruin falling upon 
these islands if the step he advocated was 
taken. For 23 years the owners had 
had notice that England intended to 
abolish slavery. Speaking of the qua- 
lities of the soil of the island of Pemba, 
Dr. Sullivan said that its possibilities were 
positively boundless. It was of amazing 
fertility. The sun’s rays, acting upon the 
rich, moist, soil stimulates all kinds of 
vegetation to an extraordinary degree, 
and the island was, in fact, a vast 
forcing house and would alone serve as 
a granary for the whole of East Africa. 
The right hon. Member for West Bir- 
mingham said two years ago that it was 
not a question of money, and that the 
House would willingly vote the money 
required if only slavery were immediately 
abolished. He himself did not believe 
that compensation was necessary if 
slavery were abolished. Every slave 
imported into Zanzibar since 1873 had 
been illegally admitted contrary to 
treaty, and no man had a right to a 
single one of these slaves. Those recently 
born were also legally free, but, inasmuch 
as few births occurred on the plantations, 
and the average life of the slave did not 
exceed from 9 to 14 years, few, if any, 
could be now said to be even legally held 
in bondage. The slave estates were 
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mortgaged to the utmost, and the money 
paid over to the Arabs would ultimately 
find its way into the pockets of British 
Indian subjects, whose claim for com- 
pensation in respect of slaves should not 
be indirectly acknowledged. All recent 
precedents, too, were against compen- 
sation. No compensation had been paid 
in Cyprus, the Gold Coast, and elsewhere 
where slaves had been freed, and in the 
West Indian Colonies compensation had 
proved to have been a huge mistake. If 
compensation were admitted at Zanzibar 
it would create a precedent for the whole 
of East, West, and Equatorial’ Africa, 
and wherever domestic slavery existed, 
and would establish a vested interest, 
which it would be almost impossible to 
cope with in the future, and he besought 
the Government not to entertain any 
proposal to pay any compensation to the 
nominal owners of slaves in this British 
Protectorate. He would have preferred 
to have raised this subject when Mr. 
Hardinge was back in Zanzibar. But 
those interested in the matter wanted to 
strike the iron while it was hot. They 
feared that Mr. Hardinge had not full 
instructions. The Government could 
telegraph to Zanzibar the intention of 
the Government, so that slavery should be 
immediately abolished. He hoped the 
House would speak with no uncertain 
sound on the subject, and that the 
Government would understand that the 
people of this country and the Members 
in that House who represented the people 
were determined that the foul stain of 
slavery should no longer exist under the 
British flag. [‘ Hear, hear !”] 

Mr. T. BAYLEY (Derbyshire,Chester- 
field), who seconded the Amendment, 
said that when the subject was debated 
last March, the Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs was understood to say 
that when Mr, Hardinge came to this 
country in June he should return in the 
autumn with clear and strict instructions 
from the Government that the legal 
status of slavery under the British Pro- 
tectorate should be abolished. They 
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wanted to know whether the Government 
had kept faith with the House in this 
matter. If the Government were able 
to tell the House that Mr. Hardinge had 
received the instructions he had indicated 
he would advise his hon. Friend to with- 
draw his Amendment. [‘ Hear, hear !”] 

Mr. CURZON hoped that within the 
limits of a very few sentences he should 
be able to satisfy the hon. Members who 
had brought this Question forward. He, | 
therefore, should not follow the hon. | 
Member who had moved the Amendment | 
into some of the questions which he had | 
raised, and to discuss which there might 
be an opportunity later on. The Gov-| 
ernment had arrived at a decision of) 
policy, and that decision was in strict | 
fulfilment of the engagements which he, 
had entered into more than once in that 
House. The pledge which had been 
given was that Mr. Hardinge would 
receive instructions to abolish the legal 
status of slavery in the Islands of 
Zanzibar and Pemba. Those instruc- 
tions had been communicated to Mr. 
Hardinge, who was now on the high seas, 
and would not arrive at Zanzibar until 
the end of this month, when he would 
put himself into communication with the 
Sultan of Zanzibar, and would discuss 
with him certain details which the Gov- 
ernment had been unable to settle over 
here. In those circumstances it was 
not desirable that he should make an 
ampler statement at the present moment. 
It was essential that our representative 
should be on the spot to discuss with 
the Sultan the points of detail 
to which he had alluded. It would 
not be wise for him to make a fuller 
announcement, which would be subject tu 
the inaccuracies of telegraphic communi- 
cation, and it might be some time before 
he would be in a position to state to the 
House the various steps of the proceed- 
That there would be a complete 





ings. 


fulfilment of the pledges which he had 

given the House might rest assured. 
Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 

Hamlets, Poplar) asked whether the 





Mr. T. Bayley. 
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abolition of the state of slavery was to be 


immediate, in accordance with the 
pledges given by the right hon. Gentle- 
man some time ago, or whether it was to 
be gradually effected under some system 
of apprenticeship. If the right hon. 
Gentleman could assure the House that 
the abolition would be immediate or 
would take place within a very limited 
time, his hon. Friends, he thought, might 
rest satisfied. If the Government were 
really going to abolish the status of 
slavery that policy would cause great 
satisfaction throughout the country. 

Mr. CURZON said that the point 
about which the hon. Member desired 
information was just one of those matters 
of detail as to which he could give no 
information to the House whilst Mr. 
Hardinge was absent from Zanzibar. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN (Kilkenny) 
moved the adjournment of the Debate. 

Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE COLONIES (Mr. JosepH CHAMBER- 
LAIN, Birmingham, W.) hoped the hon. 
Member would at any rate begin the 
speech which he intended to deliver. 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN said that 
he should prefer not to do so at that 
hour. He intended to draw attention 
to the important subject of amnesty. 
[“ Hear, hear ! ”] 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN intimated 
that if it was the wish of any section of 
the House to adjourn, he should not 
oppose the Motion. 

Debate adjourned till to-morrow. 


FAST INDIA 
(SUPERANNUATION ALLOWANCE). 


Return presented,—relative thereto 
[Address 19th January 1827; Secretary 
Lord George Hamilton ; to lie upon the 
Table. 


Adjourned at a Quarter before 
Twelve o'clock. 


An Asterisk (*) at the commencement of a Speech indicates revision by the Member. 
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Business of 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, 20th January 1897. 





PROVISIONAL ORDER BILLS. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) 
PROVISIONAL ORDERS (NO. 1). 


Bill to confirm Provisional Orders made b 
the Local Government Board for Ireland, under 
The Public Health (Ireland) Act, 1878, relating 
to the urban sanitary district of Kilkenny and 
the rural sanitary district of Scariff, ordered 
to be brought in by the Attorney General for 
Ireland ; presented, and read the first time; 
Referred to the Examiners of Petitions for Pri- 
vate Bills, and to be printed.—[Bill 1.] 


LONDON (BOROUGH ROAD, SOUTHWARK) 
PROVISIONAL ORDER. 


Bill to confirm a Provisional Order made by 
one of Her Majesty's Principal Secretaries of 
State, under The Housing of the Working 
Classes Act, 1890, relating to lands in the 
parish of St. George the Martyr, Southwark, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Jesse Collings ; 
presented, and read the first time; Referred 
to the Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills, 
and to be printed.—_{Bill 2.] 


LONDON (CHURCHWAY, ST. PANCRAS) 
PROVISIONAL ORDER. 

Bill to confirm a Provisional Order made by 
one of Her Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of 
State for improving an area situated in the 
parish of St. Pancras, in the county of Lon- 
don, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Jesse 
Collings; presented, and read the first time ; 
Referred to the Examiners of Petitions for 
Private Bills, and to be printed.—{Bill 3.] 


NEW WRITS. 

For County of Essex (Walthamstow 
Division) v. Edmund Widdrington 
Byrne, esquire, Q.C., one of the Justices 
of the High Court. 

For County of Essex (Southern or 
Romford Division) v. Alfred Money 
Wigram, esquire, Chiltern. Hundreds.— 
(Sir William Walrond.) 





LORD PENRHYN’S QUARRIES 
(CORRESPONDENCE). 


Copy ordered of all correspondence 
between the Board of Trade, Lord 
Penrhyn, and the workmen employed at 
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his Slate Quarries at Bethesda, near 
Bangor, relating to the Labour Dispute 
which has arisen at such Slate Quarries. 
—(Sir George Osborne Morgan.) 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE 
(BALLOT FOR BILLS AND NOTICES OF 
MOTION). 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 


Y | SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 


E.) moved : 


“That no Bills, other than Government Bills, 
be introduced in anticipation of the Ballot, and 
that all Members who desire to Ballot, whether 
for Bills or Motions, for the first four Tues- 
days of the Session, do hand in their names at 
the Table during the Sitting of the House on 
the first or second day of the Session, and that 
a Copy of such Notices be handed in at the 
latest during the sitting of the House on the 
third day of the Session. 

“That the Ballot for the precedence of the 
said Bills and Motions be taken on the third 
day of the Session at a convenient time and 
place to be appointed by Mr. Speaker. 

“That this Resolution be a Standing Order 
of the House.” 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) sug- 
gested that Members should be allowed 
to ballot for both Bills and Motions 
instead of being compelled to make 
their election between them as was the 
case under the present Rules of the 
House. He also recommended that the 
present form of taking the First Readings 
of Bills should be abolished. 

Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.) sup- 
ported the suggestions of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Louth. If a separate ballot 
paper were now placed upon the Table 
everybody would be satisfied. 

Tae FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY said that he did not think that 
the course proposed by the hon. Member 
who had just sat down could be followed. 
He would, however, consult the officials 
of the House with regard to the sug- 
gestions of the hon. Member for Louth. 
Those suggestions would involve the 
abolition of the customary procedure 
of the House for many generations, and 
could not be accepted without considera- 
tion. In view of the fact that these 
suggestions had been made, he would not 
ask the House to make the present 
Motion a Standing Order, but would 
reserve the whole subject for considera- 
tion in another year. [“ Hear, hear! ”] 


F 
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Words “That this Resolution be a 
Standing Order of the House” struck 
out. 


Ordered— 


“That no Bills, other than Government Bills, 
be introduced in anticipation of the Ballot, 
and that all Members who desire to Ballot, 
whether for Bills or Motions, forthe first four 
Tuesdays of the Session, do hand in their 
names at the Table during the sitting of the 
House on the first or second day of the Ses- 
sion, and that a Copy of such Notices be 
handed in at the latest during the sitting of 
the House on the third day of the Session. 

“That the Ballot for the precedence of the 
said Bills and Motions be taken on the third 
day of the Session at a convenient time and 
place to be appointed by Mr. Speaker.” 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER 
MAJESTY'S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 


[ ADJOURNED DEBATE—SECOND DAY. | 


Order read, for resuming AdjourneJ 
Debate on Main Questions [19th January], 
“That an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty, as followeth ;— 


“Most Gracious Sovereign, 

“We, Your Majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Commons of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, in Par- 
liament assembled, beg leave to offer our 
humble thanks to Your Majesty for the gra- 
cious Speech which Your Majesty has addressed 
to both Houses of Parliament.”—( Viscount 
Folkestone.) 


Question 
resumed. 


again proposed :-——Debate 


TREASON-FELONY PRISONERS. 


Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN (Kilkenny) 
proposed at the end of the Question, to 
add the words :— 


“ And we humbly represent to Your Majesty 
that the time has come when the cases of all 
prisoners convicted under the Treason Felony 
Act who are, and have been for many years, 
undergoing punishment for offences arising out 
of insurrectionary movements connected with 
Ireland, may be advantageously reconsidered.” 


The hon. Member said that the Amend- 
ment was in the form of the one which 
had been drawn up by the late Mr. 
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Parnell, and which had been unani- 
mously supported by his colleagues at 
the time he moved it. These prisoners 
were convicted of political offences only 
and ovght, to have been amnestied long 
ago. The fact that this subject had 
been brought so frequently before the 
House increased the difficulty he had 
in moving the Amendment, because he 
could not hope to exhibit the eloquence 
and force which the hon. Member for 
Waterford had done in introducing a 
similar Motion last year. The result 
of the efforts that had been made to 
obtain the release of these unfortunate 
men had not been satisfactory to the 
Irish people. It was true that the num- 
ber of these prisoners had been reduced 
from 25 to five, but those who had 
already been released were dealt with 
solely on the ground that their health 
had suffered from their long imprison- 
ment, and that in the event of their 
longer confinement they woald either 
die, or become insane. He _ should 
doubtless be informed that the Home 
Secretary had recent official reports with 
regard to the cases of the men who were 
still in confinement, and that those 
reports showed that they were in good 
health ; but the right hon. Gentleman’s 
experience ought to have taught him 
the danger of relying too far upon such 
official reports. He therefore begged 
the right hon. Gentleman to make 
special inquiry into the cases of the 
five prisoners. Our whole prison sys- 
tem ought to be thoroughly investi- 
gated, unless we were prepared to admit 
that our prisons were established not 
for the purpose of correcting our pri- 
soners and of reforming them, but of 
killing them or driving them mad. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] No doubt the right 
hon. Gentleman had shown last Session 
that he desired to act in a humane way, 
but he thought that the right hon. 
Gentleman should proceed further upon 
the lines he then laid down. There were 
no two opinions on this question in Ire- 
land, and the release of these men had 
been demanded by meetings of the Irish 
people, by corporations and boards of 
guardians, all over the country. The 


Lord Mayor of Dublin had twice pre- 
sented petitions at the Bar of that 
House, and unless these men were re- 
leased it would appear that no regard 
paid to the unanimous 


was desire 
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of the Irish people. [“ Hear, hear! ”] 
He would not try to prove that those 
prisoners were political offenders, be- 
cause that was noW practically admitted, 
but he could not refrain from reminding 
the House of the fact that while these 
men were arrested and charged with 
offences under the Explosives Act they 
were tried for treason felony, and that 
for offences under the Explosives Act the 
maczimum penalty was ten years’ im- 
prisonment. The admission was squeezed 
out of the late Home Secretary that it 
would be reasonable to treat life sen- 
tences as sentences of 20 years’ imprison- 
ment. Taking that to be generally ad- 
mitted, the men for whom he pleaded 
would be entitled to release within a 
year ; but even another year’s incarcera- 
tion might be too much for them. They 
might be driven to death or to a lunatic 
asylum before the expiration of another 
12 months. He did not think the secu- 
rity of the Empire would be in the least 
endangered—{cheers|—if the Govern- 
ment made up their minds at once that 
these four helpless wretches should. now 
be restored to their families. Irish Mem- 
bers were amongst the foremost to claim 
that Dr. Jameson and his colleagues 
should be treated as political offenders ; 
and he hoped the same spirit would be 
shown by Members of all sections of the 
House when the question was not one of 
being caught in arms against a friendly 
corps, but one dealing with Irishmen 
who had already spent 13 years in gaol, 
and who were certainly not actuated in 
what they did, or were alleged to have 
done, by any personal or selfish motives. 
The Walsall prisoners were properly tried 
under the Explosives Act, and were sen- 
tenced to terms of imprisonment ranging 
from ten to three years. Every one of 
them had now been released. He re- 
minded the House that England was the 
only country which for years had never 
thought of granting amnesty to political 
offenders, and suggested that the release 
of the few remaining political prisoners 
would be one fitting commemoration of 
the attainment by Her Majesty of her 
60th year of reign. He appealed to the 
Home Secretary not to let anything de- 
ter him from pursuing the humane course 
he seemed to adopt when he came into 
office. 
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Mr. J. C. FLYNN (Cork, N.) seconded 
the Motion, and said that those who as- 
sociated themselves with the amnesty 
movement did not do so because they 
had any sympathy with what was called 
the dynamite policy. They did not, like 
the hon. Member for Salford, in whose 
name an Amendment to the Address ap- 
peared upon the Paper, treat these 
prisoners as dynamitards but as political 
prisoners and as men, who, whatever 
their offences might have been, had long 
since expiated their misdeeds, and who, 
therefore, ought to be released. The 
prisoners were stamped as_ political 
offenders from the very first, because the 
then Attorney-General, Sir Henry James, 
speaking at the Warwick Assizes, said : 


Gracious Speech. 


“the jury had » serious duty to discharge 
because the prisoers were charged with the 
crime of treason . . . they were indicted 
under a Statute passed in 1848, and the charge 
was known in legal language as_ treason. 
felony.” 


The Judge recognised the prisoners as 
political offenders, and the sentences 
stamped them as such. Mercy had long 
since cried out for amnesty for these 





men, and Justice now demanded it. No 
lives were lost through the action of the 
men ; indeed it was only fair to suppose 
that in what they did they were not 
actuated by any desire that human life 
should be sacrificed. Further, they de- 
manded the favourable consideration of 
the cases of those men, because they held 
that the trials of the men were not fair. 
They did not mean to imply that there 
was any palpable or intentional unfair- 
ness committed, but unquestionably the 
men were tried at a time- when panic 
existed, and when it was not unnatural 
that both the judge and jury might be 
biassed against them. Then they urged 
that the sentences were brutally severe— 
penal servitude for life for offences 
through which no life was lost. He ques- 
tioned whether an instance of similar 
severity could be found in the criminal 
records of any other civilised country. 
He had no wish to institute any unfair 
comparison, but he felt bound to lay 
stress on the different way in which Dr. 
Jameson and his men were treated by 
President Kruger, and the manner in 
which the Irishmen in question were 
treated in England. In the former case 
the men actually rose in arms against a 





|neighbouring friendly State, violently 
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attacked that State without authority, 
and life was sacrificed in that attack. 
Being taken in arms it was fully within 
the power of the Boer Government, ac- 
cording to the principles of international 
law, to have shot those men on the spot. 
But that course was not taken ; the men 
were surrendered to their own Govern- 
ment, and they were tried and convicted, 
but they were now all free. Among the 
very first who signed the appeal that 
Dr. Jameson and his officers should be 
treated as first-class misdemeanants were 
Irishmen. [‘ Hear, hear!”] In the 
case of the Irish prisoners, however, no 
lives were lost, yet they were sentenced 
to penal servitude for life, and had 
already served nearly 14 years in prison. 
On the ground of contrast alone between 
those two instances he would ask hon. 
Members opposite to regard the Amend- 
ment with kindly consideration. There 
was a strong and unanimous feeling in 
Ireland in favour of the proposed 
amnesty. In this regard it was worthy of 
observation that the Irish people, not- 
withstanding the intense interest they 
took in the land question as one affecting 
their means of existence, showed that 
they felt a deeper and warmer interest 
in this amnesty question than in any 
other that affected them, and this fact 
he was very anxious to press on the at- 
tention of the Home Secretary. Was it 
conceivable that if an equally strong 
feeling existed in England with respect 
to certain prisoners, that the Home Sec- 
retary would not be influenced by it? 
Trishmen of all classes, without distine- 
tion of party or creed, had associated 
together in public meetings, and in pub- 
lic bodies, in support of the amnesty 
movement, and he maintained that no 
Government were justified in ignoring 
the unanimous appeal of a nation in such 
a matter. Not a little interest, either, 
was felt in this matter abroad. In proof 
of it he might mention this significant 
fact—that last year the Legislative Coun- 
cil of Cape Colony passed a resolution 
calling on the Government of the Colony 
to approach the Imperial Government 
with a request that they would extend to 
the Irish political prisoners similar 
clemency to that extended by President 
Kruger to the Transvaal raiders. That 
resolution was sent home, but no infor- 
mation had been given as to the answer 
sent, although the Colonial Secretary was 
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questioned about the matter at the time. 
Finally, they asked for the favourable 
_ consideration of the cases of the prisoners 
on the grounds of mercy and justice, on 
the grounds that the men were political 
prisoners, and on the ground that they 
had already suffered terribly and suffi- 
ciently for the offences they committed. 
[Cheers. 

Mr. GEORGE MURNAGHAN (Ty- 
rone, Mid), in supporting the Amend- 
ment, said there was no matter in which 
the whole Irish people felt so deep and 
sympathetic an interest as in this am- 
nesty proposal. While he disclaimed any 
desire to make light of the crimes for 
which the men were convicted, yet, under 
the circumstances, seeing that no life was 
| lost by the offences of the men, and that 
they had already endured between 13 
and 14 years of awful punishment, he 
thought no good or useful purpose could 
be served by keeping the prisoners longer 
in prison; for the Government might 
be assured that this matter was really 
felt as a cankering sore among the people 
of Ireland, and would remain so, pre- 
venting all efforts at reconciliation as 
long as the men were kept in prison. 
Moreover, the Irish people were deeply 
affected by the conviction—he feared it 
was not altogether unfounded—that the 
treatment of prisoners in the English 
convict prisons was seriously wanting in 
humane consideration, and circumstances 
had led to that impression being enter- 
tained abroad. But however that might 
be—though it was a matter to which 
severe attention ought to be given by 
the Government—the whole Irish nation, 
at home and abroad, were in favour of 
the amnesty, and surely their request 
was entitled to respectful consideration 
at least. The Irish Members and people 
thought that, even though the crimes 
committed by the men were heinous and 
were to be deprecated, yet that the time 
had come for a favourable consideration 
of their case. And, indeed, as had been 
said, no time for doing so could be more 
opportune than now, when Her Majesty 
had entered on the 60th year of her 
reign; the act of clemency at present 
would be especially a gracious act on the 
part of the Government, and would be a 
more forcible means than any other of 
convincing the Irish people that, after 
all, there was not always a disposition 
on the part of the Government to turn a 
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deaf ear to their demands through the 
voice of their representatives. He main- 
tained that on all grounds the demand 
made was a reasonable one, to which no 
man of humane feeling could object. He 
felt confident that if the Government 
opened the prison doors to the men they 
would run no risk by doing so of opposi- 
tion or of rebellion among their own sup- 
porters, for, on grounds of humanity, he 
was sure there were many hon. Members 
opposite, and a large number of people 
in Great Britain, who thought the time 
had come when clemency might reason- 
ably be exercised. There were already 
too many disturbing elements between 
the two countries. If this one, the 
greatest, was removed, it would do much 
to soften the others, and show that the 
English people and Government had a 
real sympathy with the Irish people. It 
was the general desire of the people 
throughout all parts of the country that 
this matter should be settled, and that 
the release of the men should remove a 
serious cause of grievance. He hoped. 
the Home Secretary would continue his 
investigations, and would come to the 
conclusion that the ends of justice had 
been amply met by the sentences which 
the men had already served. 

Mr. J. J. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.) 
said he desired to avoid going into the 
merits of the case which had been de- 
bated in that House for several years in 
succession. He desired to call attention 
to an incident which had occurred that 
day, and which threw some light, ac- 
cording to their mind, upon the circum- 
stances under which these men were con- 
victed 13 or 14 years ago. The House 
was aware that within the last three or 
four months the country had been ex- 
cited with a story of a fresh dynamite 
conspiracy. Three arrests were made in 
connection with the alleged revival of 
the dynamite conspiracy—two in a 
foreign country, from which the men 
could not be extradited, and one in 
Great Britain. The man arrested in 
Great Britain was put on his trial in 
London the day before yesterday. That 
morning the case against Bell or Ivory 
had been abandoned, and he was now an 
absolutely free man. He had not read 
the report of the proceedings, but he had 
not much hesitation in guessing why the 
case was abandoned after it had pro- 


ceeded so far. At the preliminary inves- | 
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tigation the most important witness for 
the Crown was an informer, a certain 
spy, who was brought over from America, 
and whose career presented a very strong 
resemblance to that still more famous 
spy Major Le Caron. He had not the 
least doubt the advisers of the Crown 
shrank from putting that man into the 
box, for if that course had been followed 
he believed evidence would probably have 
been given which would have proved not 
the guilt of Bell, but the complicity of 
certain Government officials in crimes 
which they had pretended to trace to 
these accused persons. He could not 
help saying that to his mind, at all 
events, this proved, what they had always 
felt and believed, that the trials of these 
men 13 or 14 years ago were not only 
unfair in respect of the circumstances of 
panic in which they were held, but that 
they were fatally prejudiced by the means 
taken by certain Government officials to 
concoct the case against men whom it 
was thought desirable to convict. In 
view of what had taken place that morn- 
ing he was justified in asking the House 
to refrain from passing judgment on the 
question whether, after all, these trials 
of 13 or 14 years ago were fair. He 
would ask whether these men had not 
really been punished enough already. 
That was the question before the House. 
Other persons, not Irishmen, had been 
tried for exactly the same offence, but 
while one, an Irishman, was sentenced 
to a life sentence, the other, a foreigner, 
received only ten years. The only con- 
clusion they could come to was that the 
difference in race made all the difference 
in the case. It would require a very 
great deal of explanation to remove that 
belief and conviction from the minds of 
the Irish people. A Member of the 
House, a supporter of the Government, 
had put upon the Notice Paper an 
Amendment practically censuring the 
Home Secretary for having liberated four 
of these prisoners within the last few 
months. He confessed he was astonished 
at any such Amendment appearing on 
the Paper. The Home Secretary needed 
no defence from him in that respect. It 
was perfectly well known that he had re- 
fused to liberate those men on grounds 
of policy. He had released them on 
medical grounds, and he thought it 
savoured rather of inhumanity, of gross 
cruelty, and of utter disregard for human 
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life to question the éxercise of the cle- 
mency of the Crown in cases, in two of 
which within one week or ten days that 
the men were released one man had to 
be confined to the asylum and the other 
man was undoubtedly found to be out 
of his mind. He pressed the Home 
Secretary not to be deterred by any such 
Amendment as that of the hon. Member 
for Salford. He was not surprised that 
a Member of the Tory Party, who had 
taken a strong view on this question— 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Member is anticipating an Amend- 
ment which is on the paper. 

Mr. CLANCY said he was not going 
to discuss the question of the Amend- 
ment any further. He was only going 
to point out that he was not surprised 
that such an Amendment should have 
been put on the paper after a certain 
speech of the late Home Secretary, in 
Scotland. He had invited Gentlemen to 
put such Amendments on the Paper. If 
he recollected rightly, the right hon. 
Gentleman did not in direct and express 
terms find fault with the Home Secre- 
tary for having released these men, but 
he said: “ When I was in office this man 
Gallagher was perfectly sane.” There 
was another way, to his mind, of censur- 
ing the Home Secretary— 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! I must 
remind the hon. Member that the ques- 
tion before the House is not the pro- 
priety of the conduct of the Home Secre- 
tary in releasing those who have been 
released, but as to whether those who are 
still prisoners should be released. 

Mr. CLANCY said he would only press 
on the Home Secretary the considera- 
tion advanced by his hon. Friend the 
Member for Kilkenny, that the right hon. 
Gentleman should not trust too much to 
those medical reports sent to the Home 
Office from time to time. He recalled 
to the right hon. Gentleman’s attention 
one or two questions and answers which 
passed in the House a few years ago. 
On February 3, 1893, his hon. Friend 
the Member for East Clare (Mr. W. Red- 
mond) put this question to the late 
Home Secretary :— 


“Whether he had read the statement attri- 
buted to Callan, a prisoner lately released, 
that Dr. Gallagher, a convict in Portland 
Prison, was insane, and whether the Home 
Secretary would sanction an independent medi- 
cal inquiry into Dr. Gallagher's condition?” 


Mr. Jo J. Clancy. 
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The late Home Secretary replied : — 


“TI have read the statement attributed to 
Callan. It is totally without foundation in 
fact. In view of this and similar allegations 
I have made careful inquiries respecting the 
mental condition of Gallagher, with the result 
that I have come to the conclusion that he is 
perfectly sane. There is no ground in my 
opinion for an independent medical inquiry.” 


That was not the only question. He 


himself asked on August 29, 1893-— 


“whether any medical experts had, at the 
instance of the right hon. Gentleman, exa- 
mined into the state of mind of Dr. Gallagher, 
and if so, whether he would state their names 
and the result.” 


The Home Secretary replied :— 


“Yes. Gallagher was on the 5th of this 
month, at my direction, examined by one of 
our most eminent authorities in mental disease, 
Dr. Hack Tuke. The result of Dr. Tuke's 
examination was entirely in accordance with 
the Reports previously made to me by the 
medical officers of the prison. All agree that 
the convict exhibits no symptoms of mental 
unsoundness.” 


Yet in the face of these answers was the 
fact that in August iast the present 
Home Secretary felt obliged, on the basis 
of a medical report that Dr. Gallagher 
was either mad or verging towards mad- 
ness, to order the release of the prisoner, 
and after his release it was necessary to 
confine him to an asylum. [“ Hear, 
hear!”] Then he asked the Home 
Secretary whether he ought to place so 
much reliance on medical reports for 
keeping men in prison until the last 
moment. Another consideration he urged 
on the right hon. Gentleman was that 
the release of the four men had not been 
followed by any consequences the Govern- 
ment need regret. On the contrary, if 
that action had been followed by any 
material consequences, they were such 
as should gratify the Government. The 
Irish people applauded the action of the 
Home Secretary, and he urged the right 
hon. Gentleman to continue his policy, 
and to consider the cases of the other 
men from a humane point of view, and 
not to be deterred from the exercise of 
that clemency humanity demanded by 
any considerations of policy.  [“‘ Hear, 
! ” 

Mr. JASPER TULLY (Leitrim, 5S.) 
added his voice in support of this plea, 
and testified to the strong feeling in 
Ireland upon this amnesty question. 
Much was heard from hou. Gentlemen 
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opposite as to the time wasted in the 
discussion of Irish grievances, but if they 
would press their friends in office to 
follow the dictates of humanity in this 
instance they might remove this griev- 
ance, which else must from time to time 
be raised in the House. Further, such 
an act of clemency would go a long way 
to assuage Irish feeling. When last year 
the Land Act was passed, and this was 
followed by the release of John Daly and 
his friends, the bitterness of Irish feeling 
was assuaged, and the conduct of the 
Executive contrasted favourably with 
that of their predecessors in office. It 
was hoped that this act of clemency 
would be followed by the release of the 
remaining prisoners, and the House 
would be spared these repeated debates. 
Of course it was felt that the discovery 
of the alleged plot intervened to tie 
the hands of the Home Secretary, but 
now, when the prosecution had broken 
down, the opportunity offered for the 
release of the remaining victims. [“‘ Hear, 
hear!”] A strong refusal now would 
force on the minds of the Irish people 
that, in their work of remedying the 
grievances of Ireland, the Government 
were not sincere, and that the release of 
John Daly and his companions was not 
due to any feeling of clemency, but was 
simply because medical reports forced 
the Government to take that course. 
Having gone so far in this direction, he 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
take this further step and remove this 
Irish grievance. 

Mr. H. J. WILSON (York, W.R., Holm- 
firth) joined his appeal to that of his 
hon. Friends below the gangway to the 
Home Secretary to set these men at 
liberty. Grave doubts had arisen, ‘in 
minds well qualified ‘to judge, as to 
whether these persons were guilty, but 
waiving that, and assuming for the sake 
of argument that at the time and under 
the circumstances the sentences were just, 
he appealed to the Home Secretary to 
consider how different were circumstances 
now. Could he say there was anything 
in the state of Ireland that made it 
necessary to continue the punishment? 
Under the changed circumstances, would 
he not reconsider tlie matter? It would 
do *much to satisfy the. feelings of 
millions of people here and in Ireland if 
he would make a respectful reply. He 
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did not wish to speak at length, he only 
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desired that the voices of English Mem- 
bers should not be wanting in this appeal, 
and they were not wanting when the 
Liberal Party were in power. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY considered that 
Irish Members would fail in their duty 
if they did not express to the Home 
Secretary gratitude and satisfaction for 
the courage and humanity the right hon. 
Gentleman had shown in releasing the 
men last year. [“Hear, hear!”] That 
there was delay was not the fault of the 
right hon. Gentleman, but the result was 
appalling. The unfortunate prisoner 
Whitehead was no sooner released than 
he took to roaming over the country a 
raving lunatic. He disappeared for days, 
hiding in bogs and ditches, and being 
now sent to America was an inmate of a 
lunatic asylum. And yet for years 
appeals were met with the denial. that 
there was anything the matter with this 
man. He cared not whose fault it was, 
it was an appalling scandal and discredit 
to think that these denials came from 
the Minister who was kept in office by 
the votes of the Irish Members. [“ Hear, 
hear!” ] This was not all. When the 
present Home Secretary released John 
Daly and the others he was met with the 
suggestion that this was done as part of 
a compact with Irish Members in refer- 
ence to the Land Act. The First Lord of 
the Treasury had taken the trouble to 
deny that, but it was to be regretted that 
he had done so. 

*Mr. SPEAKER reminded the hon. 
Member that he should not discuss mat- 
ters that might arise upon the Amend- 
ment given notice of by the hon. Member 
for Salford. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY only wished to deny 
the imputation that it was due to any 
political compact, it was simply due to 
the courage, moderation, and humanity 
of the Home Secretary. [“ Hear, hear!’’] 
The question which they must ask them- 
selves was whether the men still in prison 
were guilty. No one could know better 
than the late Home Secretary, who was 
counsel for the Irish members before the 
Parnell Commission, that a taint of police 
fraud affected the conviction of every 
one of these men. In February, 1889, a 
promise was made that Mr. Robert 
Anderson would be produced before the 
Commission to be cross-examined on the 
question of how these plots were got up: 
It would be remembered that Le Caron, 
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the police spy, produced before the Com- 
mission a whole series of documents 
which he obtained from Mr. Robert 
Anderson. It would, he thought, be the 
duty of the Irish Members this Session 
to press for a Select Committee to in- 
quire into Mr. Anderson’s operations. He 
had read a few passages from Le Caron’s 
cross-examination by Sir C. Russell :— 


“You have suggested rather than stated in 
your evidence that you had to do with Gal- 
lagher and ornare. § Did you take part in 
any deliberation at which either of these wicked 
plots was devised?—Yes. 

“ And you advised in them?—I did not deem 
myself of sufficient importance to make sugges- 
tions and put myself too forward in these 
matters. 

“But you appeared to advise and coincide 


in it?—I offered no objection. 


“Then you consented in convention and 
gave information at once?—Immediately on 
the first opportunity that presented itself.” 


The evidence showed that the agents of 
the Government in America were the 
agents provocateurs in all these cases. 
Having regard to the proceedings of the 
police that autumn in Belgium, France 
and Holland, and to what had occurred 
that very day at the Old Bailey, and 
recollecting the promise to produce Mr. 
Anderson, who was given £10,000 a year 
for promoting these plots, he thought it 
was time that an inquiry should be made 
into the practices of that gentleman. 

*Mr. SPEAKER said that the observa- 
tions of the hon. Member were not per- 
tinent to the Amendment before the 
House. The hon. Member was not entitled 
to discuss the general question of the 
mode of prosecuting criminals in Ireland 
or elsewhere. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY pointed out that 
the guilt or innocence of the men in 
prison depended upon the circumstances 
of their conviction. The system of get- 
ting up conspiracies was tainted ab 
initio. A British agent had his nose in 
every one of these plots in America. 
They should bear in mind that the 
agent’s importance grew in proportion 
to the number of the plots which he dis- 
closed. 

*Mr. SPEAKER said that the hon. 
Member was disregarding his ruling, and 
he must ask him to keep to the question 
before the House. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY reminded the 


House that the remnant of these pri- 
soners in gaol was small. 


Mr. T. M. Healy. 


A letter had 
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been written recently by one of them, 
which went to show that his constitution 
had completely broken down. Seeing 
that every one of these convictions oc- 
curred as long ago as 1883, in circum- 
stances entirely different from the pre- 
sent, and that all the principal offenders 
had been released, surely the time had 
arrived when the Home Secretary might 
very fairly take these men’s cases into 
favourable consideration, relying on the 
general sense of justice of that House and 
disregarding the attacks of cranks. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!” 

Mr. JAMES O’BRIEN (Cork) con- 
tended that political prisoners ought to 
be treated with less severity than 
ordinary prisoners. In this country, how- 
ever, they were treated with greater 
severity, especially if they were Imsh. 
This he knew from his own experience. 
Special warders were always told off to 
watch Irish political prisoners—warders 
who could be depended upon to annoy 
them and leave them no peace day or 
night. The men now in gaol had been 
subjected to such treatment for 13 or 
14 years. To have executed them at 
once would have been more lenient. The 
raiders into the Transvaal, who had no 
excuse for their conduct, had only been 
imprisoned for a few months as first-class 
misdemeanants. Very different was the 
vengeful punishment suffered by these 
unfortunate Irishmen, against whom the 
only charge that could be made was that 
they were in possession of explosives. 
They could not be charged with having 
taken life or even injured a single per- 
son. The real reason why they were 
still in prison was that they were Irish- 
men—that was their unpardonable 
crime. 

Mr. W. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick) 
reminded the House that when these 
prisoners were convicted a reign of terror 
existed in the land. All means of con- 
stitutional agitation were forbidden. 
That was how these men were driven 
into unconstitutional methods, and the 
Government of the day were responsible. 
It ought also to be borne in mind 
that the agitation of those days 
was the result of the refusal of 
the Government to grant reforms 
of which many had since been effected. 
If it was not possible to indulge in con- 
stitutional agitation in Ireland then 
these men were driven to use uncon- 
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stitutional methods. There had been no 
amnesty with reference to Irish political 
offenders; there had only been the 
release of certain prisoners. On what 
ground? Not on the score of amnesty, 
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but for medical reasons, and because | 


these men were unable to remain longer 
in prison unless to the danger of their 
lives and minds. The majority of the 
men who had been released had been 
ruined either in health or in mind. He 
did not believe the denials made from 
the Treasury Bench, not because Minis- 
ters desired to conceal the truth, but 
because they were 
machines whereby the opinions of 
officials were conveyed to the House and 
the country. He thanked the Home 
Secretary for his courtesy and considera- 
tion in receiving various bodies that 
waited on him in connection with this 


subject, for the way in which he had | 


dealt with the prisoners, and for the 
courage he had shown throughout not- 
withstanding the sneers and the scoffs 
of some of his supporters. He pointed 
out that Duff was at present in Broad- 
moor Asylum, and indicated his want 
of faith in the replies forwarded to the 
right hon. Gentleman from _ official 
sources. The Irish Nationalist Amnesty 
Association, to which he belonged, had 
asked the Home Secretary to allow an 
independent inquiry by medical men to 
be made into the condition of the 
prisoners, and he trusted that the result 
of the Debate would be to allow such an 
independent inquiry. Amnesty was a 
law all over the world in constitutional 
government assemblies, except in this 
country. No political offenders had 
ever been confined for such a length of 
time as the Irish political prisoners, nor 
had prisoners of the same class elsewhere 
suffered the same harsh treatment. The 
percentage of Irish political prisoners 
who were being done to death in prison, 
or who had been driven mad, exceeded 
the percentage of any political prisoners 
who had been confined in other coun- 
tries under a constitutional government 
during the century. This was not a 
state of things which redounded to the 
credit of this country or to its minis- 
ters. They had been told when this 


Government came into power that Home 
Rule was to be killed with kindness. 
Irishmen had not received much mate- 
rial benefit from the Tory Government 
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up to the present. But there was one 
thing which would cost the Government 
nothing—that was to release the poli- 
tical prisoners. The Government would 
sive money on the transaction, and 
economy had always been the ruling 
spirit of the British Treasury. It would 
do more than that. It would satisfy 
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the vast body of Irish Nationalist 
opinion. There was one platform on 
which all Irishmen were agreed, and it 
was that the time had come when the 
political prisoners ought to be released. 
He trusted that the appeal which had 
been made would have an effect on the 
Home Secretary. 

Mr. W. ABRAHAM (Cork, N.E.) 
said that he and his hon. Friends were 
expressing what was undoubtedly the 
almost unanimous opinion of the people 
of Ireland, of all political parties of all 
shades, and of all creeds. That opinion 
had been expressed from platform after 
platform, and he thought that as a 
matter of public policy the time had 
come when the Government might take 
into consideration this expression of 
opinion froin united Ireland. He also 
bore testimony to the courageous action 
of the Home Secretary. He thought 
that the right hon. Gentleman had acted 
not alone with humanity—as he was 
bound to do on the medical reports— 
but also with courage in facing what 
might have been an expression of public 
opinion on the part of some persons in 
this country as to the advisability of 
releasing these men. With this experi- 
ence before them the Irish members 
were confident now in making a further 
appeal to the humanity of the right 
hon. Gentleman as well as to the ques- 
tion of policy which must affect his 
Government. It could not be assumed 
that the Irish people sympathised with 
the use of dynamite, or with a dynamite 
policy. Not a man who had been en- 
gaged in this agitation had any sym- 
pathy with the use of dynamite; and, 
therefore, when the people of Ireland 
asked for the release of these men it 
was because they felt that such an act 
of clemency would tend to take away 
the feeling in Ireland that there was in 
the treatment of political offenders a 
differential scale. ‘There was not a civi- 
lised country in the world which treated 
its political prisoners as we did. Was 
this country to learn lessons of clemency 
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from Russia, or from any other country?| to punish the individual, but to deter 


The whole history of this country 
showed that Irishmen, who sometimes 
in the past had adopted methods he did 
not attempt to justify, had always had 
meted out to them punishment which 
they would not have received at the 
hands of any other country for poli- 
tical offences. He, therefore, appealed 
to the Government and to the Home 
Secretary to say whether the time had 
not come when the wishes of the people 
of Ireland should be met without in any 
way interfering with the course of 
justice. 





On the return of Mr. Speaker after | 


the usual interval, 


*Mr. FRANCIS O'KEEFFE (Limerick) 
said that no reply had been given from 
the Government Benches to the argu- 


ments which the Irish Members had 
brought forward; and any impartial 


listener to the Debate must believe that 
their case was irresistible. One of the 
reasons that impelled him to take part 
in the Debate was that he was a repre- 
sentative of the City of Limerick. Hon. 
Gentlemen would probably remember 
that one of the most significant episodes 
of the last General Election was the 
unanimous return of John Daly of that 
city. Mr. Daly and he were alone nomi- 
nated for that constituency. 
that in 
disqualified to sit in the House ; 

withdrew in his favour, and 
was elected. He had never’ met 
him' before, but since then, from 
many conversations he had had with 
him, and from his speeches at public 


but he 
Daly 


meetings, he was convinced that 
he, Daly, was innocent of the 


charges for which he was convicted. 
What was the use that Daly made 
of his recovered liberty? Was it to 
parade his own sufferings to the public, 
and to appeal for sympathy for himself? 
No! His first words, when he re- 
ceived a public reception in Dublin that 
would not be accorded to Royalty, were 
an appeal on behalf of the prisoners 
whom he had left behind him in Port- 
land Gaol. He would remind the Home 
Secretary that it was an elementary pro- 
position of criminal jurisprudence that 
the object of a punifive sentence was not 
W. Abraham. 


Mr. 
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others. Surely it was impossible to con- 
tend that after an imprisonment of 15 
years the punishment accorded to those 
men had not the desired deterrent effect. 
No man in Ireland or England, or in any 
part of the British Empire, thought that 
the principles of dynamite would eyer 
be brought into force again. He could 
assure the House that the very word 
was abhorred in Ireland. It was be- 
lieved in Ireland that the dynamite con- 
spiracy had been ‘promoted by Govern- 
ment agents for sinister ends. In any 
case, these men had expiated the offences 
of which they had been adjudged guilty, 
and they were now simply retained in 
as hostages; but the English 
Government required no hostages, be- 
cause there was no one going to make 
reprisals upon them. In fact, the men 
were retained in prison because they were 
Irishmen. He could assure the Home 
Secretary that when the news reached 
Limerick of the release of Mr. Daly men 
of the most advanced political views 
held a meeting, and they unanimously 
passed a vote of thanks to the vight hon. 
Gentleman for his action in the 
matter. He hoped that the right hon. 
Gentleman would release the remaining 
prisoners, and thus close for ever a dark 
chapter in the relations between Ireland 


}and England, so that this year, when 
He knew 


the eyes of the law Daly was | 


the country would be celebrating an 
event that would be for ever memorable 
in the history of England, it might be 
the proud boast of Her Majesty that in 
the 60th year of her reign not a single 
Irishman was in prison for a political 
offence. 


*Sirn JOHN LENG (Dundee) said that, 


having consistently voted for every 
aimnesty Resolution proposed since he 


entered the House, he regretted that the 
appeals made to the Home Secretary had 
been left so much in the hands of the 
Irish Members, because he believed that 
there was on his side of the House, 
particularly among Scottish Members, 
a growing opinion that the time had 
arrived when the Home Secretary would 
do well to advise the exercise of the 
clemency of the Crown to those unfor- 
tunate criminals. There were one or 
two considerations he should like to put 
before the House in behalf of the pri- 
soners. It was very doubtful whether 
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those men had been aware of the mis- 
chief which they were about to com- 
mit. At that time the use of explosives 
had been comparatively rare, and their 
destructive powers were not so well 
known as they were now. Again, those 
unfortunate men were influenced very 
much by the feeling that there was not 
sufficient opportunity otherwise for giving 
that expression to the strong sentiments 
of their countrymen they thought de- 
sirable, and they wished therefore to 
forcibly attract the attention of the Gov- 
ernment to their sense of their wrongs. 
It had always seemed to him that the 
United States had at the end of the great 
Civil War, when hundreds of thousands 
of lives had been sacrificed, set an ex- 
ample worthy of imitation by all the 
nations of the world. It should be re- 
membered that in English and in Scotch 
constituencies there were a number of 
Irishmen, and of the descendants of 
Irishmen, who took very strong views in 
regard to this question of amnesty. They 
believed that those prisoners had been 
more heavily punished than Englishmen 
or Scotchmen would have been had they 
been found guilty of similar offences. 
He strongly sympathised with that view. 
He had in his own constituency upwards 
of 30,000 Irish people, or the descend- 
ants of Irish people, than whom, taken 
as a whole, there was no more sensible, 
peaceable, industrious, hard-working, and 
commendable section of the community. 
He knew that this large section of his 
constituency entertained the views in 
regard to the prisoners to which he had 
referred, and knowing also that in large 
cities in England, like Manchester, Liver- 
pool and Leeds, there were also a large 
number of Irish people having these feel- 
ings, he thought it was right that utter- 
ance should be given to them in the 
House, and that the Government would 
do well to yield to them. He had never 
attached the least importance to the 
charge made against the Home Secretary 
that he had released the other prisoners 
for political purposes. He believed the 
right hon. Gentleman had been solely 
actuated by feelings of humanity, and it 
was on the grounds of common humanity 
that he now appealed to him to release 
the remaining prisoners. The mental 
and physical condition of the men who 
had been recently released fully justified 
the action. of the Home Secretary in 
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setting them free, and he would say to 
the right hon. Gentleman—do not keep 
the men at present in prison until you 
have reduced them to the same unhappy 
condition ; act on the humane principle 
that they have suffered sufficiently al- 
ready, that the deterrent effect of their 
punishment has already been obtained, 
and now advise the clemency of the 
Crown to be exercised, and liberate those 
unfortunate men. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror THe 
HOME DEPARTMENT (Sm Marrnew 
Wuirr Ripiey, Lancashire, Blackpool) : 
I find it somewhat difficult to reply, 
owing to the wide ground covered by 
the Debate and the many subjects in- 
volved. I certainly agree with one or two 
of the hon. Members from Ireland, and I 
am sure they feel it would have been a 
satisfaction to this House if on the advice 
of the Government they had been able 
to remedy any other Irish  griev- 
ance, if, indeed, they could remedy 
any Irish grievance. It has been 
a great source of regret to myself 
that I have not been able to see my way 
to recommend the exercise of Her 
Majesty’s prerogative of mercy towards 
these treason-felony prisoners now in 
Portland. I am afraid I am not able to 
give any assurance at the present mo- 
ment that will be entirely satisfactory to 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. I am pretty 
confident from what I have heard from 
then that they perhaps hardly expect it. 
But what I wish to say at the outset, if 
I am permitted to say so much under 
the orders of the House, is that I do wish 
to protest against any competition be- 
tween the humane feeling of myself and 
my predecessor or any other of my prede- 
cessors at the Home Office. In every- 
thing in connection with the treatment 
of the prisoners, whether with regard to 
the prisoners generally or with what are 
called the Irish political prisoners— 
treason-felony prisoners—I have ab- 
solutely not deviated in any way what- 
ever, so far as I am aware, from the 
action of my predecessor, and I entirely 
endorse the action which he has taken 
from time to time upon the reports of 
the best opinion which he could get from 
the medical authorities with reference to 
the state of those prisoners. The ques- 
tion of policy, of course, is a different 
matter, on which I have no right to 
speak. I am prepared to admit, as I 
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have admitted on former occasions, that 
those hon. Members from Ireland who 
have introduced this subject have pre- 
sented it in a spirit and manner to which 
no exception can be taken. I admit that 
they represent the strong opinion which 
a very great majority of the people of 
Ireland hold—{Jrish cheers|—that what 
they call an amnesty ought to be ex- 
tended to what are called the political 
prisoners, and I admit to the fullest ex- 
tent that there is no desire on the part 
of anybody I know to impute to them 
the slightest sympathy with the par- 
ticular crimes of which these men were 
convicted. That is granted; but when 
I am asked to deal with this question as 
a question of amnesty for political pri- 
soners I must repeat again what has 
been said by more than one of my pre- 
decessors, and what has been said by my 
colleague the present Leader of the 
House in the Debate of last year—that, 
whatever may be the motives which in- 
duced crimes of this sort, you must go 
beyond those motives, and, although you 
are willing to say that political motives 
and the notion that they might reform 
the Constitution of their country may 
have been to some extent the instigation 
of these crimes, yet these men were 
found guilty before a fair tribunal, and 
properly found guilty, of crimes which 
are abhorred by the civilised world. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] My predecessors have 
examined into this question, and I have 
done my best to examine into it, having 
seen the Judge, and having taken all 
those opportunities which are open to 





me, and I have satisfied myself, as did | 


those before me, that these men were 
properly convicted. They were sentenced 
to the punishment they are now under- 
going by the same Judge who subse- 
quently tried other persons, to whom al- 
lusion has been made, for similar 
offences. I am bound to say that it is 
rather late in the day to expect me—in- 
deed I do not think I am expected—to 
go back upon the correctness or non- 
correctness of the verdict of those days. 
I think we must proceed on the assump- 
tion that these particular prisoners were 
found guilty, from whatever motives, 
political or otherwise, of crimes which 
are abhorrent to the civilised world— 
namely, of having in their possession, or 
being determined to use, explosives which 
Secretary for Home Department. 
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in their effect must under ordinary cir- 
cumstances have proved to be destruc- 
tive to human life, though, happily, that 
was not the result in this case. When I 
face a problem of that kind I have to go 
into questions which are beyond the mere 
question of the humane treatment of our 
prisoners, or the question as to how far 
anybody in my position is justified in ad- 
vising the exercise of the Royal preroga- 
tive of mercy. It is not for me to say 
more except that I appreciate what has 
been said of my action recently, and I 
only want to show that the idea is er- 
roneous that there has been the slightest 
divergence from the uniform practice of 
the Home Office in this matter. [“ Hear, 
hear!”] I do not know how far you will 
allow me, Sir, to say anything upon what 
passed last August, and what is passing 
at the present moment, but I should like 
to say this much upon the immediate 
question before the House, that I have 
not felt that the time has come when 
Her Majesty ought to be advised to exer- 
cise the prerogative of mercy towards 
these prisoners on the ground of policy. 
Iam not denying that recent sentences 
and contemporaneous events ‘ought not 
to be considered, nor am I denying the 
doctrine which has been urged that the 
deterrent influence on crime ought to be 
considered, and that you ought to drop 
the vengeance side of the matter. I do 
not believe there is anybody in this 
House or in this country who desires 
that the punishment of these men should 
be charged with the attribute of ven- 
geance. But, at the same time, I do 
feel that these prisoners, who have been 
found guilty of crime, whether their 
motives were political or otherwise, 
ought to be punished in the severest 
manner. [“Hear, hear!”] I do not 
know whether I ought to allude to what 
has been said with reference to a trial 
which has been taking place, and which 
is finished this morning. The hon. Mem- 
ber who referred to it drew the inference 
from it, which I venture to think rather 
extraordinary, that there was some 
doubt as to the correctness of the verdict 
upon those prisoners whose case we are 
now considering, because, in the course 
of the trial which was concluded to-day, 
there has been either an acquittal or a 
withdrawal of the case. I have not ex- 
act information on the subject, but I 
should have thought that this was an 
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instance of how a trial could be con- 
ducted fairly in this country, and if, 
upon this occasion, with the evidence 
which was before the Public Prosecutor, 
and with the guidance of the same Judge 
and with an English jury, the prisoner 
was acquitted, surely it is a fair instance 
of the continuity of English law and 
justice ; and the inference is that 13 or 
14 years ago, when these unfortunate | 
men were convicted, they had at least as 
fair a trial and treatment as the man 
who has been acquitted to-day. [“ Hear, 
hear!”| I desire to repudiate in the 
strongest way any allegation that this | 
case, which I am told is concluded to-day, | 
is a got-up case by the police. I assert 
my most emphatic belief, from informa- 
tion which has reached me, and on my 
authority as a Minister of the Crown, | 
that the action of the police, whether 
they have succeeded or not in obtaining | 
a conviction, has been fair throughout to- | 
wards those concerned. I assert, more- 
over, that it is my belief that by their 
speedy action, and by information which | 
they possessed, they prevented—and pre- | 
tion is better than punishment—a very | 
great disaster in this country. s Hear, | 
hear!”] Ido not think any argument 
can be drawn from the result of this trial 
that the evidence was not sufficient to 
justify a conviction. When I have been | 
appealed to on former occasions with | 
reference to the release of these prisoners | 
upon grounds of policy, I have assented 
to the carrying out of the policy of the 
Home Office with reference to long sen- 
tences—namely, that when these long | 
sentences have been inflicted for a par- 
ticular class of crime, and when at a later | 
period that crime has been less rampant 
or has disappeared in view of the object | 
of those sentences as a deterrent, it was 
reasonable to take into consideration the | 
earlier sentences. As regards the treason- | 
felony prisoners, I am not indisposed to 
give weight to those considerations ; 
but, as I have said, I am not prepared at | 
the present moment to advise any | 
further relaxation of the imprisonment | 
of these men other than would occur in | 
the ordinary case of prisoners under 
ordinary sentences. We are told that 
they are political offenders, but, without 
arguing the question, I must repeat that 
the offences which they committed are 
such as ought not to be lightly 
regarded by any civilised community. 
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With reference to the whole of this busi- 
ness I am anxious it should be under- 
stood that my action has been absolutely 
uniform with that of my predecessor. 
I know the grounds upon which he acted 
with regard to Gallagher, and I have 
satisfied myself that he was absolutely 
right, if I may say so, and had no justi- 
fication for advising his release on medi- 
cal grounds, and I think it is only fair 
to him that I should say so. More, per- 
haps, I need not state. Hon. Members 
opposite have dwelt a great deal on the 


| health of the prisoners. I would remind 


them that what I have really to go upon is, 
in the first instance,the reports, periodical 


_and specially called for, as to the health 
_of convicts. If I am not satisfied with 


them I must ask for the further opinion 
of my chief medical inspector, and if not 
satisfied with that I can go to a higher 
authority. But to ask me, or any Home 
Secretary, to receive the opinion of other 
medical men than those whom he spe- 


cially employs, is to ask me to go out- 


side my responsibility as Secretary of 
State. I repeat that I have simply 
adopted the uniform practice of the 
Home Office, that where imprisonment 
is likely to prove dangerous to health, 


| Sanity, or life, a certificate is given to 
| me to that effect, and I think the facts 


show I have not erred on the side of 
severity. [“ Hear, hear!”| I am asked 
to consider the health of the remaining 
six prisoners. I do not think I can do 
more than I have done. All I can say 
is I amas anxious as those before me have 
been, that prisoners under sentence 


| should be so watched that where the 


imprisonment is likely to endanger 


| health, sanity, or life it should at once 


become a_ subject for consideration 
whether the clemency of the Crown 
should be exercised. Several hon. Mem- 
bers have spoken of the cases of indivi- 
dual prisoners. Take the case of Wilson. 


| 1 have taken every means to inform 


myself of the condition of that man, and 
I am satisfied from the reports I get— 
not without cross-examination—that he 
is not in a dangerous state of health. 
As regards the future of the few remain- 
ing prisoners, certainly it is no wish of 
mine, and it is not the intention of the 
law of this country, that there should 
be such a deterioration in the health of 
prisoners as should lead to such results 
as have unfortunately recently occurred. 
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Though I may not be allowed to go into 
the case of the four prisoners released, 
yet perhaps it is only fair to say that if 
I have been too late in acting in the case 
of certain prisoners I might have been a 
little too early in the case of another. 
That may appear an unkind thing to 
say, because on being informed, on the 
best authority I could obtain, that the 
man was likely to suffer in mind or 
health by further imprisonment, I felt 
myself bound to advise the clemency of 
the Crown. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY 
Gallagher’s insanity set in. 

Sm MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: I 
do not know whether it would be in 
order to answer that question after your 
ruling, Sir, in the course of the Debate. 
But if I had been permitted to go into 
the whole case I should have stated that, 
according to the best information I could 
obtain, I found when I came into office 
that there was no cause for the release 
of Gallagher. I satisfied myself of that 
in December, 1895, before the com- 
mencement of last Session. Then when 
I was satisfied of Gallagher’s condition 
by the report I received in July, I did not 
hesitate a single moment in acting. Up 
to the commencement of last year I was 
satisfied that my predecessor was abso- 
lutely right in what he stated to the 
House, that there was no justification 
for believing that Gallagher was in a 
state which required him to go into a 
lunatic asylum or that he should be 
released. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Were the doctors 
the same in each case? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I have not hitherto 
interrupted the right hon. Gentleman in 
dealing with the case of the four pri- 
soners released, because a good many 
observations had been incidentally made 
about them. I hope, however, the right 
hon. Gentleman will not further argue 
their case upon an Amendment which 
does not really raise it. 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: I 
bow at once to your ruling, Sir. But I 
will merely say that if I could have 
answered the hon. Member’s question 
my reply would have been very satisfac- 
tory. I am thankful to the hon. Mem- 
ber and those who sit beside him for 
having given me credit for acting from 
good motives. I do not know that I can 
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properly add anything more. In con- 
clusion I regret extremely that I am un- 
able to give any promise with reference 
to advising Her Majesty to exercise cle- 
mency towards these prisoners. When 
the proper time comes I shall not be un- 
willing to consider their case in accord- 
ance with the practice of the Home 


Answer to Her 


Office, which draws no _ distinction 
between Irish and other prisoners, 
[“ Hear, hear!”] I repudiate most 


strongly the notion that Irish prisoners 
are treated differently from others. I 
may appeal almost to certain hon. Mem- 
bers opposite themselves, who have been 
in English prisons, whether from their 
heart of hearts, whatever they might 
think of the prison rules, they can say 
that Irish prisoners are treated differ- 
ently. [An Irtst Memper: “You are 
mistaken there.”] At any rate, I say 
they are not, and I do not think it can 
be contradicted. I regret, Sir, I am un- 
able to concede anything in the nature 
of an amnesty for these Irish prisoners. 
[Cheers. | 

Mr. TIMOTHY HARRINGTON (Dub- 
lin, Harbour) said the Irish Nationalists 
had not endeavoured to minimise the 
gravity of the crimes of these prisoners, 
But if they were political crimes they 
were entitled to the leniency with which 
political offences were regarded. If their 
crimes were using or possessing dyna- 
mite, the heaviest sentence which the 
specially-made English law awarded was 
ten years’ penal servitude, and under the 
rules of the Home Office the sentence 
would come up for revision after seven 
years. But because the political element 
was introduced into the trial, they were 
sentenced to penal servitude for life, and 
that being the case, he asked the right 
hon. Gentleman, how did the practice of 
the Home Office, which refused to review 
that long sentence—imposed owing to 
the special circumstances of the time and 
for the particular purpose of being a de- 
terrent—agree with the theory he had laid 
down, that if long sentences were im- 
posed as deterrents they ought to be re- 
considered at a time when the danger 
passed away? If the rule laid down in 
the Home Office that when a man was 
sentenced to a term of penal servitude 
for life it was to be treated as a term’ of 
20 years and not come up for recon- 
sideration for 15 years was a hard and 
fast rule, how had they got a remedy to 
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meet the case of a judge who, in time of 
public panic, inflicted a severe sentence 
asa deterrent? How could they go back 
upon it again? The right hon. Gentle- 
man refused to recognise this as a poli- 
tical offence. He would ouly ask him 
to treat it as one offence or another. If 
it was a political offence, then the pur- 
pose of punishment had been long served, 
and the Government would be in the posi- 
tion of retaining men for a political 
offence after they had suffered 13 years’ 
imprisonment, and when every shadow 
of an excuse for their detention had 
passed away. On the other hand, if it 
were to be treated as a dynamite offence 
against the public peace, the punishment 
awarded by the statute specially passed 
for the purpose had long been suffered 
by these men. However the Govern- 
ment might justify their own action, they 
could not get it out of the mind of the 
people of Ireland that these prisoners 
were still kept in gaol because they be- 
longed to a different nationality, and if 
there was an Irishman who wished to 
inflict injury upon or excite racial hatred 
against England, the Government were 
keeping up for him a standing argument 
for his conduct. Was that a wise policy 
on the part of the Government? Ought 
not the object of this and of every Gov- 
ernment to be to remove every oppor- 
tunity that could be given to Irishmen 
of pointing to the different treatment 
extended by the English Government to 
Irishmen as compared with people be- 
longing to other countries? .There had 
never been any cessation in their amnesty 
motions since the Union owing to the re- 
fusal of the Government to consider the 
national demand, and treat the opinion 
of Irishmen as of some importance. The 
right hon. Gentleman had entirely mis- 
interpreted the argument of the hon. 
and learned Member for North Dublin 
as to the event that had taken place that 
day. The Irish Members had not ques- 
tioned, from the commencement of these 
amnesty motions to the present time, 
the fair play which had been given either 
to these men who had been convicted or 
other Irishmen who had been tried, so 
far as the trials themselves were con- 
cerned. What his hon. Friend the hon. 
Member for North Dublin was referring 
to was the fact, which was also connected 
with this motion here, that what had 
taken place that day was evidence, and 
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what would have been disclosed in Court 
would have been evidence, that other 
crimes of this kind had been incited by 
agents whose interest it was to keep these 
unfortunate outrages going for their own 
purposes. There were men occupying 
high official positions in Ireland who had 
stated that any danger to life and limb 
which they had incurred was owing to 
the machinations of officials of the Home 
Office, who had been getting up these 
conspiracies. That was referred to on 
former occasions as being connected with 
the trials at the time, and that was deep 
in the minds of the Irish people in con- 
nection with the demand they made, be- 
cause they said, if these men were guilty 
they believed that which the right hon. 
Gentleman claimed to have done now— 
namely, prevented outrage taking place, 
and stopped the commission of crime 
when it was about to take place—had 
not been done in the past. In regard to 
that, there was a change of policy in the 
attitude of the Government from that 
which existed at the time these trials 
took place. There was also a change of 
policy as to the manner of the trials. Let 
them suppose those trials had taken 
place to-day, and that a man was tried 
for his connection with a dynamite con- 
spiracy. He would not now be tried 
for treason-felony because the publiz 
panic was not sufficient, and the danger 
to the public peace was not so great as 
in 1883, when the former trials took 
place. If, therefore, such a man were 
to be sentenced now, he would be sen- 
tenced to a term at the most of ten 
years’ penal servitude, and the sentence 
would come up for revision at the end of 
seven years. In the case of men who 
were tried in 1883, when severe sentences 
were inflicted with a deterrent object, 
now that the danger had passed away, 
why could not the Government make up 
their mind to cast aside this hard and 
fast line of the Home Office binding them 
to the revision of sentences only after a 
certain period of time had elapsed? The 
right hon. Gentleman spoke of the de 
mand from those Benches being sup- 
ported by the vast majority of opinion 
in Ireland. There was not a doubt in 
the mind of any Irish Member that if 
these prisoners were the prisoners of an 
Irish Unionist Government in which a 
single Nationalist had not a seat, they 
would long ago have been released in 
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obedience to the demands of the Irish 
people. On no platform in _ Ireland, 
whether Unionist or Nationalist, was 
there a voice raised against the policy of 
releasing these men. The Dublin Cor- 
poration had passed motions in favour of 
amnesty which had been supported by 
the Unionist Members of that body. 
some of whom had appeared at the Bar 
of that House to support the petition of 
the Lord Mayor asking for clemency to 
men who were regarded as political pri- 
soners. Disregarding all the questions 
of health or mental sanity of the pri- 
soners, was there to be no consideration 
for the national demand of the Irish 
people that the few men still remaining 
in gaol should be released? He asked 
the right hon. Gentleman seriously to 
consider whether any public purpose 
could be served by the further detention 
of these men, and whether it would not 
be wiser to draw the two nations closer 
together by an act of clemency and jus- 
tice towards prisoners, who had already 
suffered more than they would have done 
if they had been merely accused of dyna- 
mite offences ? 

Mr. MICHAEL DAVITT (Mayo, S.) 
said he would have been reluctant to 
interfere in the Debate had it not been 
for the virtual challenge which the Home 
Secretary threw out in his direction. 
The right hon. Gentleman repudiated in 
his own behalf, and in behalf of the 
Government he represented, the idea 
that Irish political prisoners were sub- 
jected to more severe treatment in penal 
servitude than ordinary criminals. Un- 
fortunately he had a more intimate 
knowledge than the right hon. Gentle- 
man of the kind of punishment that was 
undergone in penal servitude. During 
his seven years and seven months’ im- 
prisonment in Dartmoor, he was con- 
sidered a fairly well-conducted prisoner. 
He was scarcely ever brought before the 
Governor for a breach of prison disci- 
pline, but, notwithstanding repeated 
applications, he was never allowed the 
privilege, more valued than any other, 
of receiving a visit from any of his 
friends. He could add to this many 
other instances of exceptional severity 
meted out to him because he was there, 
not as an ordinary criminal, but as an 
Irishman convicted of a political crime 
against the Government. Passing from 
the personal phase of the question, he 
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had to acknowledge at- once that in the 
tone of the speech of the Home Secre- 
tary they had to note that it did not 
shut the gate of mercy with a clang, 
The right hon. Gentleman spoke sym- 
pathetically, and he believed in his heart 
that if the right hon. Gentleman could 
translate his own wish into political 
action, he would release these four or 
five men to-morrow. The right hon. 
Gentleman had been fair enough to 
acknowledge that there was practical 
unanimity of sentiment in Ireland on 
this question, and yet, in the face of 


| arguments which would be overwhelming 


with any other Government in Europe, 
he, representing the strongest Ministry 
for the last 20 years, preferred to follow 
the hard-hearted example of his prede- 
cessors in office rather than the example 
of the Governments on the Continent 
of Europe, who had shown that they 
could extend mercy to their political 
opponents. The right hon. Gentleman 
had said that he was satisfied that the 
conviction of these prisoners was 
brought about by fair means. That 
would have been said a few years hence 
by some other Home Secretary if the 
man Bell or Ivory had not been fortu- 
nate enough to have at his disposal legal 
advisers, who insisted on the production 
in Court of the conspirators of the Secret 
Service. The Government rather than 
produce these agents provocateurs, with- 
drew the charge and released Bell. The 
Home Secretary had confidence in his 
police, and declared that had it not been 
for the vigilance of the officers, some 
great disaster would have occurred in 
September last; but the chief plotters 
were arrested by a friendly Government, 
between whom and England an Extradi- 
tion Treaty existed. That Government 
expressed its willingness to surrender 
those chief plotters, but the English 
Government said they did not want their 
extradition. 

Sm MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: I 
really must contradict the hon. Member. 
There was no means of getting these 
men extradited under the law. 

Mr. DAVITT: Did the Government 
make a demand for their extradition? 

Sm MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
Certainly they made a demand; but, 
finding on closer examination that the 
offence was not within the Treaty, they 
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admitted that they had no right to press 
the demand. 

Mr. DAVITT: Why, then, did not the 
Government accede to the request of 
Bell and consent to produce these wit- 
nesses at the Old Bailey this morning? 

Sm MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: I 
know nothing about what happened this 
morning at the Old-Bailey. I am not re- 
sponsible for the conduct of the trial, but 
I am certain that there was no refusal to 
produce the evidence of any witness that 
was forthcoming on behalf of the 
Government. 

Mr. DAVITT: Then it is a pity that 
the Solicitor General, who was in charge 
of the case, did not remain in the House 
to explain what has been done. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
whole of this discussion on the case 
of Bell is foreign to the question 
before the House. An hon. Mem- 
ber referred to the case of Bell, not 
for the purpose of arguing the 
merits of the case, but merely as an illus- 
tration. To that there was no objection, 
and, the matter having been referred to, 
the Home Secretary thought it right to 
give an explanation of what was stated 
by that hon. Member. The question of 
the prosecution of this man has really 
nothing to do with the question before 
the House. 

Mr. DAVITT said he would not pursue 
the subject further. This demand was 
based on two grounds, rather on the 
ground of humanity than any other. 
These men had been in penal servitude 
for thirteen years. That meant that if 
they had been sentenced to 17 years 
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and was the Government going to permit 
this auspicious year to go by without 
showing the world that it was strong 
enough and generous enough and just 
enough to liberate the last Irish 
prisoners # 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN (Donegal, W.) 
said he wished to submit one point only 
to the consideration of the Home Secre- 
tary. The right hon. Gentleman had 
based his action, as had his predecessor, 
entirely on medical reports. Had it not 
occurred to the right hon. Gentleman 
that in view of ascertained and notorious 
facts, he ought not to place entire reli- 
ance upon those reports. In the cases 
of Gallagher and Whitehead, flourishing 
reports came to the Home Secretary as 
to their condition up to within a short 
time of their release, but no sooner were 
they released than it was found that 
they were stark, staring lunatics, and 
both, he believed, were now inmates of 
lunatic asylums. What sent them mad? 
Was it their restoration to their friends? 
Was it not plain that it must have been 
the long and cruel ill-treatment and the 
indignities and hardships to which they 
were subjected in prison? His point 
was that the prison medical reports were 
not reliable. These two cases proved it, 
and that being so, he appealed to the 
Home Secretary not to base his action 
on the official reports of the prison 
doctors. Their views in those matters 
were apt to be hardened and severe by 
their long connection with convicts, and 
with men who more or less affected 
from time to time to be in a worse mental 
and physical condition than they were. 





they would now be entitled to their | 


liberty. Was there a single Government 
in Europe to-day, either the Government 
of Russia or even the Government of 
Turkey, that had in the custody of its 
prison officials a single political foe who 
had been in prison during the last 13 
or 14 years? Even the Sultan of Turkey 
compared favourably with the Govern- 
ment of England in the matter of his 
treatment of political prisoners. He 
hoped that after the discussion that had 
taken place the Government would see 
fit to reconsider their decision before 
long. This was going to be a memor- 
able year in the history of the country. 


Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid.) said 
that he would only delay the House for 
a few moments with reference to the 
cases of these unfortunate men. It oc- 
curred to him as being a very important 
fact which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary should take into his 
serious consideration that insanity came 
on by degrees, and was not at once per- 
ceptible by those in whose custody the 
prisoners were. There was evidently no 


malingering in the case of the unfortu- 
nate man Whitehead, who when restored 
to his friends had escaped from them, 
and was found wandering about in the 
city of Cork, and who was now in a 
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lunatic asylum. He had only intervened | 
in the Debate for the purpose of em- 
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phasising the medical point to which he 


had referred, and in the hope that justice 
would be done and that the men would 


be released. 
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Question put, “That those words be 
there added.” 


The House divided :—Ayes, 132; 
Noes, 204.—(Division List, No. 2— 
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being debarred from obtaining any present 


.\ | relief under its provisions; that by the opera- 
(Mayo, E.)| tion of the 7th section of the Act of 1887 and 





moved, as an Amendment to the Ad- 
dress, to add at the end— 


“And humbly to represent to your Majesty 
that the great fall in the value of agricultural 
produce, combined with the disastrous charac- 
ter of the last season, has rendered it impos- 
sible for farmers in Ireland to pay their present 
rents without depriving themselves of the capi- 
tal essential to the cultivation of their farms; 
that the Land Act of last year has failed to 
provide any effective remedy for this condition 
of things, nine-tenths of the Irish tenantry 
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other exclusions, large bodies of tenant-farmers 
are debarred from all benefit under the Land 
Acts; and that a state of extreme distress pre- 
vails in several districts in Ireland; and 
humbly to represent to Your Majesty that the 
condition of the agricultural population in Ire- 
land demands the immediate attention of the 
Government with a view to comprehensive 
measures of relief.” 


He said that, before dealing with the sub- 





ject of his Amendment, he desired to say 
.a few words in respect to the general 
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character of the Speech from the 
Throne, particularly as it referred to Ire- 


land. In the late autumn the hon. Mem- 


ber for South Tyrone made a speech in 
Tyrone, in which he said that now, when 
Ireland was comparatively quiet and 
peaceable, when Irish Nationalists were 
broken up into warring factions, there 
was a chance of settling many questions 
without trouble and killing Home Rule, 
not with kindness, but with justice. In 
view of that speech it was natural that 
they should look to the Speech from the 
Throne for some comprehensive pro- 
gramme calculated to kill Home Rule 
with justice. They found but one refer- 
ence to Ireland in the whole course of 
that Speech, and that reference only 
amounted to a promise to set up one 
more Castle Board. He did not intend 
to criticise, favourably or unfavourably, 
the project for the institution of a Board 
of Agriculture in Ireland—it might be 
that they would be in a position to sup- 
port the plan of the Government when 
it was revealed to them—but he con- 
fidently declared that to offer Ireland, 
which was already overridden with Gov- 
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in regard to the agrarian situation, 
Before he turned to the. condition of 
the agricultural population generally and 
to what had been the effect of the recent 
Land Act, he wished to direct the atten- 
tion of the House to two special aspects 
of the question. One of the clauses of 
the Land Act of last year, assented to 


Answer to ITer 





| by both Houses without opposition, was 
passed with the object of promoting the 
| reinstatement of the evicted tenants. The 
Irish landlords supported the clause ; it 
was passed by a Unionist Government ; 
and it was evident that, apart from cer- 
tain points of controversy, men generally 
were of opinion that it was well that 
the trouble should be got rid of, in the 
interests of peace and order. In view 
of those facts, he, for one, had hoped 
that the evicted tenants would be dealt 
with in a way to bring a subject of bitter 
contention to an end. The Nationalists 
did all they could to facilitate the work- 
ing of the clause. Boards of Guardians 
also in the districts where evicted tenants 
| existed joined in the effort, and they ap- 
| pointed Conciliation Committees with a 


| view to bring the landlords and tenants 





ernment Boards, another Board was like | together in order to facilitate a settle- 
offering people who were clamouring for | ment. But he was sorry to say that all 
bread a stone. He believed that the | those efforts had been almost a total 
Speech would cause the bitterest disap- | failure, and they had failed because the 
pointment throughout Ireland. [‘ Hear, | consent of the very landlords who had 
hear!”] He was grateful to the Leader | treated their tenants unreasonably in 
of the House for offering a day for the | the past, and who had been the cause 
discussion of the subject of the financial | of the trouble, was required to make the 
relations between the two countries. The | clause operative ; whereas other Irish land- 


opportunity thus afforded would, no 
doubt, be a more favourable and suitable 
one for the discussion of the subject than 
the Debate on the Address, for one 
reason, if for no other, and that was that 


it had been, and would be, the desire of | 
himself and his colleagues to keep the | 


question apart from party politics, to 
Keep it as a platform upon which all sec- 
tions of the Irish representation could 
agree and fight shoulder to shoulder. 
[Cheers.] In view of the extraordinary 
change in the state of Irish public life he 
would gladly have left the agrarian ques- 
tion to sleep for the present, if that 
were possible, and nothing but a deep 
sense of the absolute necessities of the 
case and of the duty he owed to his con- 
stituents would induce him to raise the 
question now. No Irish Member would 
deny that there existed in Ireland 


a most wide-spread feeling of alarm 
Mr, John Dillun. 





lords who had no evicted tenants were 
ready and anxious to do all they could 
to bring about peace. Hence the pro- 
blem still remained unsolved, and the 
Irish people deeply regretted it, for they 
had great sympathy with the evicted 
tenants. [“Hear, hear!”] The other 
special aspect of the agrarian question 
to which he referred was the condition 
of the unfortunate people in the con- 
gested districts in the west of Ireland. 
In speaking on this matter in that 
House he felt as one crying in the wilder- 
ness. For 12 successive years, in Ses- 
sion after Session, he had drawn the at- 
tention of Parliament to the evils under 
which the poor people in those districts 
suffered, and although he granted that 
| some progress had been made to remedy 
| them, yet the steps hitherto taken to 
do so had been of a very partial and 
[ ee character. Every year, as 
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surely as winter followed summer, dire 
distress afflicted the people, and during 
the last 100 years no six successive years 
had passed without the fell hand of 
Famine falling upon them. It would 
hardly be possible to exaggerate the ex- 
tent of demoralisation caused in the con- 
gested districts by the suffering that had 
been undergone, and by the injudicious 
and wasteful expenditure of public money 
for the relief of distress. Any man who 
had studied the matter would be forced 
to agree that if only one-third of this 
money had been laid out 30, 40, 50, or 
60 years ago on some well-considered 
scheme of re-arranging or re-planting 
the people, as it were, or, in other words, 
of placing them in a position in which 
they could keep themselves and thus be- 
come a self-supporting population, this 
famine evil might have been successfully 
combated. It was not to the credit of 
England that the evil should be allowed 
to continue year after year—that no 
really earnest and practical effort should 
be made by Government to deal with it. 
He might be told that a Congested Dis- 
tricts Board had been formed to deal 
with the matter. He admitted that the 
Board attempted to grapple with the 
problem, and had done some good. It 
had, at all events, recognised that it was 
the duty of the Government to deal with 
the evil. He was glad to say the Con- 
geste¢. Districts Board was not a Castle 
Board, and had some power of indepen- 
dent action. It was not until recently, 
however, that any Nationalist was al- 
lowed a seat on the Board— 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: There have always been Na- 
tionalists on the Board. 

Mr. DILLON said he would not go 
into the point then, but he believed the 
Nationalists on the Board were only 
there on recent appointments. His point 
then, however, was, that from an early 
stage the Board recognised the true root 
of the difficulty in the congested dis- 
tricts. They had placed on record their 
conviction that until they had the power 
and means of enlarging the holdings of 
the people they could not possibly hope 
to apply an effective remedy to the evil 
which devastated the west of Ireland. 
They had further stated that there was 
ample land almost close to the doors of 
the people which might afford them and 


their families a decent living, and to | 
i [Second Day. 
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which they might be transferred. This 
distressing condition of things in the 
congested districts had gone on for years 
in pretty much the same way, although 
every year the attention of Parliament 
had been drawn to it. And before long 
the painful wail of those poor people 
would be again heard appealing for as- 
sistance. More public money would then 
have to be sent promptly to their re- 
lief, because the Government could not 
allow starvation to exist in Ireland. Ac- 
cording to the information he had re- 
ceived from many districts in the west 
of Ireland the inhabitants were now 
again almost at the last extremity, and 
such was the distress that even if the 
landlords did not press for their rents 
the population would soon be thrown on 
public charity for support. There wasno 
greater or more lasting disaster to a popu- 
lation than to be thrown periodically on 
public relief to meet their necessities, 
and he confessed, knowing these people 
as he did, it had been a matter of wonder 
to him to find that there was so much 
industry, so much spirit of independence, 
so much desire for honest work, and so 
much self-respect left among these unfor- 
tunate people as did undoubtedly exist. 
These poor people had been accused 
sometimes of laziness and idleness, but 
he represented a body of men who but 
for the persistent industry and the 
bravery which induced them to face the 
terrible hardships of agricultural and 
casual labourers in this country would 
be entirely unable to make a living at 
all. He appealed to the Government 
with regard to this special feature of the 
Irish agrarian question. They had now 
great power and great opportunities, for 
during their term of office the wealth of 
England had increased by unparalleled 
leaps and bounds. Now, then, was the 
time, when Famine was stalking abroad 
in the west of Ireland, to really face this 
problem and to bring forward some Bill, 
which might well be perfectly non-con- 
tentious, and which would enable the 
Congested Districts Board really to set 
their hand to work and make those con- 
gested districts no longer the hotbed and 
breeding-places of famine, but the homes 
of an independent and, in an humble way, 
a prosperous peasantry. He turned now 





to the larger question of the general con- 
‘dition of Ireland from the agricultural 
point of view. In doing so he was at 
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a loss for arguments to use in support 
of the proposition that a remedy, and a 
very far-reaching and comprehensive 
remedy, was required. And why was he 
at a loss? Because there was no state- 
ment on the other side. He had watched 
carefully throughout the autumn and 
winter the course of public opinion in 
Ireland, and he was not able, during the 
last six months, to point to a single case 
where at a public meeting resolutions 
were passed declaring that the agrarian 
question was at all, or even temporarily, 
in a satisfactory condition. Nor did he 
know of a single newspaper—except one 
or two which were violently opposed to 
all agrarian legislation—which did not 
take the view that something must be 
done, and that something without delay. 
A great many public meetings had been 
held during the last winter, and those 
meetings, without exception, had passed 
strong resolutions demanding some mea- 
sure which would give to the tenants 
an opportunity of getting their rents re- 
duced or revised. They did so on the 
ground—a ground that appeared to him 
unanswerable—that the fall in agricul- 
tural prices had been so great during the 
last 10 years, continuing down to the 
present year, that actually the tenants 
who had been to the Courts were in a 
very much worse condition as regarded 
paying their rents than they were before 
the Act of 1881 was passed, and that re- 
ductions which had been made had not 
been nearly proportionate to the loss in- 
curred by the tenant-farmers through 
the fall in the value of agricultural pro- 
duce. These resolutions were passed at 
meetings of Unionist farmers—meetings 
with which the Nationalists had no part 
whatever in the organisation—as well as 
at mixed meetings of Nationalist and 
Unionist farmers. He would not weary 
the House by reading all these resolu- 
tions, but he would take one passed at 
a meeting of tenant farmers on the 19th 
of November last in the County Down. 
This resolution declared— 

“that the recent increases by the Chief Com- 
missioner were grossly unjust, and that the 
rents as fixed before were already too high ;” 
and further declaring— 

“that the downfall in agricultural prices was 


so great that it was absolutely impossible for 
them to continue paying their present rents.” 
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He turned for a moment to an important 
declaration made by a Member of the 
yovernment, the hon. Member for South 
Tyrone, in Ireland in October last. 


Mr. John Dillon. 
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combated the view “held by several 
Irish landlords” that “this depression 
does not affect Ireland so seriously as 
elsewhere,” and proceeded to quote the 
fall which had taken place in several 
articles of agricultural produce. He then 
said : 


Answer to Her 


“The farmer may improve his methods or 
he may strike out new lines for himself, but 
I am sure of one thing as I am of the sunset 
this evening, and it is my opinion that he 
ought to face the situation. p to the pre- 
sent, when pressed by hard times, the farmer 
has struck at rent, and it is fair and reason- 
able for him to do so, as the partners in the 
soil should each bear his share of the loss, 
But we have reached a time when any further 
abatement in the rent will not suffice.” 


That was the opinon of the Member for 
South Tyrone. He held that the condi- 
tion was so desperate that no more abate- 
ment of rent would suffice. If no more 
abatement of rent would suffice, @ for- 
twri they ought to have an abatement of 
rent, for if the condition was desperate 
with an abatement, how much more 
desperate would it be if there were no 
abatement? He must say that the picture 
drawn by the hon. Member for South 
Tyrone was no exaggeration. That was 
the condition of things they had to face. 
He wished that the present condition of 
politics in Ireland was so far developed 
that the Irish landlords and the Unionists 
would at last come to see wherein, in his 
judgment, lay their true interest, and how 
they could best provide for a future 
which some of them were beginning to 
think was not very safe in the hands of 
that House. If they would, even at the 
eleventh hour, deal generously, even 
justly, with their tenantry—meet them 
fairly, and say they were prepared to 
make every concession that circumstances 
would admit—then they might carry on 
together, united in the union which now 
existed—their movement for the rescuing 
of Ireland from the abyss of financial 
ruin and economic misery into which she 
hal been plunged by a long course of 
years of unjust taxation. Then, in his 
judgment, the Irish landlords would show 
great wisdom. If they showed a really 
reasonable spirit it would be an easy task 
to obliterate before very long many of the 
bitter events and memeries of the past. 
He was sorry to say that up to the 
present he did not see any indications 
to satisfy him that such a determina- 
tion existed in the breasts of the great 


body of Irish landlords. If he had*seen 
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any evidence of that spirit, he certainly 
would have endeavoured to avoid moving 
this Amendment, with a hope that by 
quieter means of conciliation there would 
be obtained such means of relief as were 
absolutely essential for Irish farmers. He 
turned to the widest aspect of this case, 
for it seemed to him that the extent of 
the economic ruin that threatened 
Ireland had not been fully placed before 
the House and the public. After all, 
looking at the whole matter, there 
was a certain annual fund out of 
which all those classes who depend on 
agriculture in Ireland must draw their 
means. These classes included, probably, 
four-fifths of the population of Ireland. 
All these families and people must draw 
their means out of this one fund, and 
there was a means of making a rough 
estimate of the rise and fall in this 
common fund, out of which all these 
classes must be supported. A statement 
of the full value of the output of the 
whole agricultural produce of Ireland was 
given by Dr. Grimshaw, of the Statis- 
tical Department, and, in order to make 
this available for calculating the wealth 
of the country, he had abstracted the 
profits assumed by capital, and made 
allowance for consumption by farmers. 
The total value of the agricultural pro- 
duce of Ireland, including stock and 
crops, was on the average in 1855, 
£71,900,000 per annum. The average 
of the five years, 1866 to 1870, was 
£72,200,000 per annum, a rise of 
£300,000. In the years 1884 to 1888, 
the last years for which the figures were 
given, the amount had fallen to 54 
millions per annum, a net loss of 18 
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millions per annum on a_ total 
sum of 72 millions. That was 
down to 1888, the figures not 


being made up to a later date, but there 
was not the slightest doubt, and every- 
body must admit, that the fall since 
1888 had been very considerable, and he 
did not think he put it too high at an 
additional five millions, which would 
make a total fall in the agricultural out- 
put of Ireland of 23 millions on a gross 
original total of 72 millions. [ Hear, 
hear!”] This was a frightful fact that 
any Government should take into con- 
sideration, it was a condition of things 
full of alarm and danger. How was that 
loss distributed? Beyond all controversy 
it mainly fell upon the farmers. A 
little over two millions fell upon the 
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landlord class, none of it; or not much of 
it, on the labouring classes, though some 
may have suffered from loss of employ- 
ment. Wages, except in some very 
peor districts, had not fallen in 
Ireland. Consequently the main portion 
of the loss had fallen on the farmers. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] No doubt this loss had 
been partially met by the power which 
small farmers had of reducing their food. 
It was a fact well known in the history 
of Ireland, and it was one of the main 
reasons why small farmers had survived 
periods of agricultural depression more 
successfully than large farmers, that 
small farmers, when driven to the wall 
by adverse seasons, economise in the 
actual necessaries of life, reducing expen- 
diture on food, clothing, and other neces- 
saries of life. In this way, he had no 
doubt, a great deal of this loss had been 
met. It was a terrible fact to be faced 
or explained, that this enormous loss had 
to be borne mainly on the shoulders of 
Irish farmers, and no adequate provision 
was made by law to meet this state of 
things. As an illustration, and coming 
from the general to the particular, he 
gave the figures published by Mr. 
Sheehy, an intelligent dairy farmer of 
County Limerick. He alluded to this 
case because it had been supposed that 
dairy farming had not suffered so severely 
from the depression as other forms of 
agricultural industry. The results given 
by Mr. Sheehy showed that the total net 
produce of the latter from 30 cows, 
during the five years 1877 to 1881, was 
annually £1,377. The produce from the 
same number of cows in the years 1891 to 
1895 averaged £827, a net loss of £500 
a year, or 40 per cent. on the total 
produce. But Mr. Sheehy said the state 
of things revealed last year was still 
worse. He had sent milk to the local 
creamery, and though the returns were 
not made out for the year, he computed 
from the dockets that the amount would 
not be more than £130, a loss of 50 per 
cent. from the gross return in 1881. 
Even supposing all the tenants who had 
had their rents fixed before 1888 were now 
to go into the Courts and get reductions of 
from 30 to 40 per cent., as some tenants 
had, in spite of the constitution of the 
Land Courts, he held even if that were 
the case that reductions would not divide 
the burden of loss fairly and equally 
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between the landlords and_ tenants. 
Inquiry would show that the general 
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expert opinion was that a general reduc- 
tion of 30 or 40 per cent. would leave 
the 'tenants paying by far the greater 
portion of the loss, and putting out of 
account the question of tenants’ improve- 
ments. He turned to the Land Act of 
last year. That Act was introduced for 
the alleged purpose of applying a remedy. 
It was only right to state that the con- 
dition of the agricultural population in 
Ireland—he did not know as to this 
country—had grown much worse than it 
was last year, from the continued fall of 
prices and an especially bad season. A 
Bill was introduced last year with the 
object of applying a remedy to this state 
of affairs among the agricultural popula- 
tion, and to settle the Irish Land 
Question, at least for a time. He con- 
fessed he had used strong language about 
that Bill, and had been found fault with 
for so doing. But Irishmen were accus- 
tomed to use strong language, and he 
did not know that he was a greater sinner 
in that respect than a great number of 
his countrymen. The hon. Member for 
South Belfast (Mr. Johnston) seemed, by 
his gesture, to question this as a charac- 
teristic of Irishmen, but even he “ in his 
green and salad days” was not exempt 
from it. [Laughter.] In anything he 
said last year about the Land Bill, re- 
garding it from the point of view as a 
settlement of the Land Question, he still 
maintained he had said nothing too 
strong. The Act had not gone near to 
settling the Irish Land Question. 
Whereas the main point brought before 
the House last year, and previously 
before the Committee upstairs, was that 
there existed immediate and urgent 
necessity for some relief in regard to 
revision of rents, the Act had given no 
immediate relief, except to a very small 
section of Irish tenants, the great body 
of tenants being in precisely the same 
condition as they were before the Act 
passed. [“ Hear, hear!”] It was said 
by the Government, when they resisted 
the almost unanimous opinion of 
Irish Members, that though they ad- 
mitted some present rents were exor- 
bitant, this was a grievance that would 
remedy itself by effluxion of time. 
He maintained that in the cases of 
thousands of farmers this would not be 
remedied by the efflux of time, because 
these unfortunate men would be reduced 
to such a condition of poverty by the 
time that the remedy was offered to 
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them that it would be useless and illu. 
sory. Their capital would have all gone. 
That House had always delayed before 
giving any relief to the farmers, and, as 
a result, the great mass of the popula- 
tion had fallen into arrears of rent, and 
by the operation of those very arrears 
they had ‘been debarred from partici- 
pating in the benefits of legislation. 
Many thousands of the farmers who were 
now compelled to wait and to lie on the 
rack of extortionate rents would be un- 
able to meet the landlords’ demands. 
Arrears would accumulate, and when the 
time arrived for them to appeal to the 
Land Courts, they would be unable to do 
so except by permission of their land- 
lords. The time of the House would 
inevitably be occupied with the con- 
sideration of further Arrears Bills, and 
for that it would have to thank its own 
carelessnesss, ignorance, or indifference 
to Irish interests. As to the Land Act 
of last year, he could not be contradicted 
when he said that the manner in which 
it was passed through the House was a 
disgrace and scandal. The complication 
of the Irish Land Laws was due to the 
fact that it had been necessary to wring 
successive instalments from an unwilling 
and ignorant House, too busy to attend 
to Irish affairs. That the Act of last 
year teemed with complicated legal 
points was clear, and yet it was rushed 
through the House in the hours of the 
night when Members were overwhelmed 
with weariness and nearly asleep. That 
would not be the right way to do business 
of much less importance, and the cir- 
cumstances added one more argument 
to strengthen the conviction of Ireland 
that that House was not the proper place 
in which to transact Irish business. 
He admitted that there were good points 
in the Act of last year, but that measure 
had not nearly settled the Land Ques- 
tion. It had left out of its purview 
seven-eighths of the tenantry, who now 
stood in precisely the same position, as 
regarded their present immediate 
necessities, as they would have been in 
had no such Bill been introduced. The 
Act had not shortened the statutory 
term; it had not completely settled the 
question of improvements; it had not 
improved the position of the 30,000 or 
40,000 tenants who were deprived of 
their rights under the Land Acts by the 
infamous seventh clause of the Act of 
1887, which was thrust down their 
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throats by the Government of that day 
as a great boon, but which had worked 
immeasurable injury to the Irish pea- 
santry ; it had left the question of town 
parks unsettled, and it had not dealt 
with the enormous question of arrears, 
which stood just where it was before. A 
tenant in arrears had recently gone to 
the agent of his landlord, Lord Clanri- 
carde, and paid two years’ rent in the 
hope that he might be allowed to go into 
the Land Court. His request, however, 
was refused. A Bill shortening the judi- 


cial term and facilitating entrance to the 


Land Court would undoubtedly confer 
enormous advantage on the tenants, and 
to a great extent mitigate the  extra- 
ordinary stringency of the present posi- 


tion. He ‘was not satisfied with the | 


arrangements for the administration of 
the Act of 1896, and -was inclined to 
think that the list of new Sub-Commis- 
sioners would not give very general 
satisfaction. He would give an illustra- 
tion showing the grotesque absurdities to 
which this series of Land Acts, passed 
without due consideration, had led in Ire- 
land. In Armagh, about two months 
ago, three Sub-Commissioners adjudi- 
cated in a series of rent cases and made 
large reductions. They were second 
term cases, and the average reduction 
was between 30 and 40 per cent. on the 
previous judicial rents. When appeals 
were lodged in these cases, two Court 
valuers were sent down to examine and 
report upon the farms. 
valuers, a Sub-Commissioner himself, 
agreed in his valuation with the three 
Sub-Commissioners, but the other Court 
valuer fixed the value of the farms at 
about 20 per cent. more than the esti- 
mate of his colleague. What was the 
result? The Court of Appeal raised the 
rents by about 10 per cent.; so four 
gentlemen of equal standing, who had 
examined the farms and agreed upon a 
fair rent, were overruled by one man 
who had no greater qualifications than 
they had. Such were the results of the 
system of appeals in Ireland. He trusted 
that in the Queen’s Speech the Govern- 


. ment had not said their last word as t» 


what was going to be done for the agri- 
cultural population of Ireland. He 
claimed to speak in this matter, not only 
for Nationalists, but also for the Unionist 
farmers of the North of Ireland, who, he 
hoped, would watch closely the languag> 
and votes of their representatives in Par- 
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liament. He begged to move the Amend- 
ment standing in his name. 

Mr. JAMES DALY (Monaghan S.) 
seconded the Amendment, and expressed 
disappointment that so small a portion 
of the Queen’s Speech had been devoted 
to Ireland. A Board of Agriculture was 
to be constituted; and he was struck 
with the fact that last year the Land Act 
occupied the last place in the Queen’s 
Speech, the same position being allotted 
to the Board of Agriculture this year. 
| He supposed the Government imagined 
that by dangling this kind of bribe be- 
| fore the eyes of the Irish Members it 
| would be a sufficient reason to hinder 
| him and his hon. Friends from com- 
| pelling the Government to do their duty 
in the same way as last year in connec- 
tion with the Land Act. He regretted 
| to say that the Land Act of last year had 

fallen far short of the anticipations of 
| the Irish farmers; and if the Govern- 
/ment thought that the Board of Agri- 
culture to be set up was going to satisfy 
the Irish people they made a great mis- 
j take. A great many Boards already 
| existed in Ireland, and if the Board of 
| Agriculture was to be constituted on the 
same lines as the Board of Works and 
| the Local Government Board, then he 
| frankly told the Government that they 
would be better without it. The 
question was not so much one 
of Boards as of the manner in 
| Which they were administered. 
A short time ago drainage works were 
necessary in Dundalk, and the town 
| offered to lend money to the Guardians 
, at 3 per cent. But the Local Govern- 
| ment Board would not allow them to 
| accept that loan; they were compelled 
| to come to the Treasury and pay 5 per 
cent. for the loan. It was notoriously 
difficult for Irish Members to make Eng- 
lish Members understand Irish affairs. 
Many hon. Gentlemen knew absolutely 
nothing about Ireland except what they 
read in the newspapers, and especially 
in the hostile Press; but on the know- 
ledge so acquired they were in the habit 
of voting against Irishmen in that 
House. English Members were accus- 
tomed, for example, to see all the pro- 
duce grown in the country consumed in 
it; not so Ireland. Ireland was depen- 
dent on England to consume the pro- 
duce grown in Ireland. All the produce 
raised in Ireland was sent to England, 
and it was almost impossible for Irish 
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farmers to obtain a price that would 
compensate them for their outlay and 
labour, or make farming productive at 
the present time. The depression in 
Trish agriculture was very great. In 
September last year £250,000 less of 
cattle were exported from Ireland 
to England than in the previous 
year, and this was due to the 
number of cattle imported from Ame- 
rica. Again, barley in Ireland at 
the present time was almost unsale- 
able, and horses were a drug in the 
market. Turnips and potatoes were 
also unsaleable, and indeed there was not 
an article of produce in which the Irish 
farmer could compete with the foreigner. 
He hoped the Government would see 
their way to consider in what respect 
they could benefit Ireland by devoting 
to its aid some of the large surplus which 
would be at their disposal shortly; the 
time had come when Ireland deserved 
justice. She had been long enough the 
step-child of this country; 1895 was a 
bad year for the Irish farmer, but 1896 
was worse. The prices of crops were 
lower now than they had been before, and 
the Irish farmers were practically at their 
wits’ ends to know how to make ends 
meet. He hoped that the Government 
would not turn a deaf ear to the appeal | 
made by the hon. Member for East Mayo. | 
Distress largely existed in the country, 
and the farmers had not been able to pay 
their shopkeepers’ bills. If it had not 
been for the toleration of the shop-| 
keepers, many persons in Ireland would | 
be starving at the present time. 

The hon. Member was speaking at 
half-past five o’clock, when the Debate 
stood .adjourned. 

Debate to be resumed to-morrow. 








BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA COMPANY. 
Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror tue 

COLONIES (Mr. JoszrH CHAMBERLAIN, 

Birmingham, W.) moved :— 


“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire into the origin and circumstances of 
the incursion into the South African Republic 
by an armed force, and into the administra- 
tion of the British South Africa Company, and 
to report thereon, and further to report what 
alterations are desirable in the government of 
the territories under the control of the 
Company ; 

. That the Committee have leave to hear 
Counsel to such extent as they shall see fit, 
and have power to send for persons, papers, 
and records ; 
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“That the Committee do consist of Mr, 
Attorney General, Mr. Bigham, Mr. Blake, 
Mr. Sydney Buxton, Sir Henry Campbell. 
Bannerman, Mr. Secretary Chamberlain, Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Cripps, Sir 
William Hart Dyke, Mr. John Ellis, Sir 
William Harcourt, Mr. Jackson, Mr. Labou- 
chere, Mr. Wharton, and Mr. George 
Wyndham ; 

“That Seven be the quorum.” 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said he understood 
that last Session an undertaking was 
given that when the Committee was 
reappointed something would be done 
to meet the claim of the Irish National- 
ists to have an additional member on 
the Committee, and he hoped to hear 
that the Colonial Secretary agreed in 
that view. He had no objection to the 
Committee itself; he believed it would 
be most valuable ; but Irish Nationalists 
had to assert their right to claim the 
presence of an additional member upon 
it. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN suggested 
that the point raised by the hon. and 
learned Member might be postponed 
until they reached the question of how 
many members the Committee should 
consist of; and in the meantime the 
House might agree to the first two para- 
graphs, which simply set up the Com- 


| mittee. 


*Mr. J. M. MACLEAN (Cardiff) said 
that his objection was based upon dif- 
ferent grounds. He did not object to 
its composition, but to the policy of the 
reappointment of the Cominittee at all. 
He thought circumstances had very 
much changed since last Session, and 
that the House may find itself in the 
most undignified position if it were to 
consent to the reappointment of this 
Committee, and therefore he would ask 
the right hon. Gentleman if he would 
consent to put the Motion down for 
some hour on another day when the 
objections to the policy of the reap- 
pointment of the Committee could be 
fairly stated. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said that so far 
as he was concerned he accepted the 
suggestion of the Colonial Secretary. 
*Mr. SPEAKER: Does the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cardiff persist in his objection? 
*Mr. MACLEAN: Yes, Sir. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN asked to be 
allowed to postpone the Motion till to- 
morrow. 


Adjourned at Twenty-five minutes 
fore Six oclock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, 21st January 1897. ~ | 





BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. | 
Tue PRIME MINISTER (The Marquess | 
oF Satispury): I am told that there is | 
no business on the Paper for the next | 
few days, and I do not know that any 
support is given to the Constitution by | 
our coming here without business. | 
[Laughter.| I should suggest that we | 
adjourn until Thursday, and I move ac- | 
cordingly. 


House adjourned at Twenty-five 
minutes before Five o’clock, to 
Thursday next, a Quarter | 
past Four o’clock. | 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Thursday, 21st January 1897. 


QUESTIONS. 


BURIAL FEES (ULVERSTON). 


Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS (Notts, 
Mansfield): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
his communications with the Ulverston 
Burial Board and the District Council 
of Ulversthorpe, Leicestershire, have 
resulted in a revision of their tables of 
burial fees and charges which has 
brought them into conformity with the 
law. 

Tat SECRETARY or STATE ror THE 
HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir Marruew 
Waite Ripiey, Lancashire, Blackpool) : 
I have this morning received replies by 
telegraph from the Ulverston District 
Council and the Countesthorpe Parish 
Council, the authorities, I presume, to 
which the hon. Member alludes, from 
which it appears that their fees and 
a are now in conformity with the 
aw. 
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Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS asked 
why there had been a delay of several 
months? 

Sm MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
said he telegraphed for information, and 
received the reply he had given. If the 
hon. Gentleman desired him to inquire 
further he would do so. 


POST OFFICE ESTABLISHMENTS. 


Mr. C. E. SCHWANN (Manchester, 
N.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, when the Report of the Post 
Office Inter-Parliamentary Commission 
will be presented to Parliament, and how 
soon may it be expected to be printed 
and obtainable by the public? 

Tus SECRETARY to raz TREASURY 
(Mr. R. W. Hansury, Preston): The 
Report is now under the consideration of 
the Treasury ‘and the Postmaster 
General. As soon as a decision has been 
arrived at on the several questions 
raised in the Report, it will be laid 


| before the House. 


AGRICULTURAL DISTRESS (WEST- 
PORT UNION). 

Dr. ROBERT AMBROSE (Mayo, W.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
is aware of the extent of the distress 
prevailing in Westport Union owing to 
the failure of the crops; and, whether 
he intends taking any steps ; and, if so, 
what, towards relieving such distress? 

Mr. MICHAEL DAVITT (Mayo, S.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland—(1) whether 
his attention has been called to the dis- 
tress of a most acute character which 
prevails in the Swinford, Westport, and 
Clifden Poor Law Unions, as well as in 
other Cisiricts along the western sea- 
board of Ireland, such as Achill, Bel- 
mullet, and Carna; (2) what steps, if 
any, have been taken by the Government 
to cope with this distress; and, (3) 
whether the Government will without 
delay adopt some remedial measures, 
either of a temporary nature adequate 
to the emergency or of a more perma- 
nent character, which would have for 
object the prevention, as far as possi- 
ble, of these frequently recurring periods 
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of destitution among the cottier peasan- 
try of these western counties and 
islands? 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR (Donegal, 
E.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
the attention of the Government has 
been directed to the condition of the 
people in Achill, county Mayo, owing to 
the failure of the potato crop; and, 
what is the last Report received on the 
matter / 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Arxinsox, London- 
derry, N.): With the permission of the 
House, I will reply at the same time to 
the two questions which follow, stand- 
ing in the names of the hon. Member for 
South Mayo (Mr. Davitt) and the hon. 
and learned Member for East Donegal 
(Mr. Arthur O'Connor). The condition 
and prospects of the poorer classes in 
the localities referred to have received 
the careful attention of Government, 
who have been in frequent communica- 
tion with the Local Government Board 
and with the local Police Authorities on 
the subject. As regards the Swinford 
Union, the Local Government Board do 
not anticipate the occurrence of abnor- 
mal distress in this district ; and in the 
Clifden Union the Board are advised 
that with the exception, perhaps, of a 
few isolated townlands, the resources of 
the ordinary Poor Law will suffice to 
meet any cases of necessity that may 
arise there. In Achill Island, which 
forms part of the Westport Union, I 
believe the Congested Districts Board 
are making arrangements for the re- 
construction of a pier on the Island, 
which, it is presumed, will afford some 
employment to the poorer classes. The 
Board’s Inspectors in the West of Ire- 
land have been instructed to watch care- 
fully the condition of the people in all 
districts in which there is the slightest 
chance of scarcity or destitution arising, 
and one of the Members of the Board 
is at the present moment in the West 
making further investigations into the 
subject. The Government do not for 
the present contemplate the adoption of 
the special remedial measures suggested 
in the second paragraph of the question 
of the hon. Member for South Mayo. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
why no mention is made in Her Majesty’s 
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Gracious Speech of the Trish Agricultural 
tating Bill; is it intended to make 
Ireland a grant proportionate to what 
England received under the Act of last 
year ; and, if not, will Ireland be treated 
for the purpose of this special allocation 
as a separate entity? 

Tuk FIRST LORD or tae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Baurovur, Manchester, 
E.): The position of Ireland in reference 
to the money due to her in consequence 
of the English Rating Act is indicated 
in the Irish Suspensory Act of last Ses- 
sion. I think the title is “ Local Taxa- 
tion (Ireland) and Estate Duty, 1896, 
Act.” 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman go no further with his 
answer ! 

Tae FIRST LORD or tue TREA. 
SURY: I think my reply covers the 
question. 


and Plague. 


INDIAN FAMINE AND PLAGUE 

Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for India 
if he could state to the House what is 
the amount paid into the credit of the 
Indian Famine Relief Fund ‘since the 
famine of 1877 ; what is the total amount 
of withdrawals from that fund for pur- 
poses apart from the relief of distress 
during the past 20 years; and what 
amount remained to the credit of the 
fund at the commencement of the exist- 
ing famine; and, what is the estimated 
requirement of the Government of India 
for famine relief during the next three 
months? ; 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Lorp Grorcz Hamiuton, Middle- 
sex, Ealing): There is no Indian Famine 
Relief Fund. The amount of taxation 
imposed for Indian famine relief and 
insurance was in 1877 estimated at 
Rx. 1,104,900 annually. Owing to the 
Afghan war the scheme did not come 
into operation for four years; and, if 
those be excluded, the total receipts are 
estimated at Rx. 16,513,500. The ex- 
penditure has been—on construction of 
protection works, Rx. 12,004,022; on 
reduction or avoidance of debt, 
Rx. 5,327,299 ; total, Rx. 17,331,321. It 
is difficult to forecast the exact expendi- 
ture upon famine relief for the next three 
months, as the numbers fluctuate so 
greatly from week to week, but the loss 
caused by famine directly and indirectly 
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for the financial year 1896-97 will cer- 
tainly exceed three and a-half crores of 
rupees. 

Mr. LOUGH asked if he was to under- 
stand that some part of the cost of the 
Afghan war was defrayed out of this 
fund ! 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON said that 
when a country was involved in war it 
was obliged to put on one side the ordi- 
nary financial operations. During the 
time the Afghan war continued the 
money raised by this taxation was not 
available for famine insurance. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) inquired how 
much was spent on railways? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: A very 
large proportion. It was never intended 
that the fund should be put in a separate 
box and allowed to accumulate. 

Mr. G. LAMBERT (Devon, South 
Molton): I beg to ask the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer whether in view of the 
grave reference in Her Majesty’s gra- 
cious Speech to the famine and plague in 
India, he will consider the advisability 
of remitting to the Indian Government 
the cost to them of the Indian troops 
engaged in the Egyptian expedition? 


THe CHANCELLOR or tne EX- 


CUEQUER (Sim Micuagn Hicks Beacai, | 


Bristol, W.): I can quite understand and 
sympathise with the feeling that has 
prompted this question, but the two sub- 
jocts which are referred to in it are 
quite distinct, and I have no reason 
whatever to suppose that the Indian 
Government would at all desire that they 
should be coupled together. 

Mr. J. CALDWELL (Lanark, Mid): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
India whether the attention of the Indian 
Government has been called or will be 
called to the necessity of having suitable 
hospital accommodation at Bombay for 
the isolation and treatment of cases of 
plague; and, whether in view of the 
great suitability of the Military lines 
and cantonment at Colaba for such a 
purpose, the Indian Government will 
find other accommodation for the troops 
in Bombay ! 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: The 
attention of the Government of India 
has been called to the necessity of pro- 
viding suitable accommodation at Bom- 
bay for the isolation and treatment of 
cases of plague ; but I do not propose to 
interfere with their discretion in regard 
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to moving the troops from Colaba, cr 
using the barracks as plague hospitals. 
I understand that temporary hospital 
accommodation of a suitable kind could 
easily be erected on the open ground in 
and around Bombay. 

Mr. J. M. MACLEAN (Cardiff): I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether, having regard to the enormous 
loss of revenue which India will suffer 
through the prevalence af famine and 
plague in that country, Her Majesty's 
Government propose to invite Parlia- 
ment to vote a grant of public money 
in aid of the Indian Exchequer? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: I have to say that the Indian 
Government are in no lack of funds, 
and, until we know the outcome of the 
famine expenditure and the loss of 
revenue caused by that, it is premature 
to discuss the assistance of a grant of 
public money from the Imperial Exche- 
quer. There is no precedent, so far as 
I know, for any such course. 


POST OFFICE (LIMERICK). 

Mr. FRANCIS O'KEEFFE (Limerick) : 
| | beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, 
| as representing the Postmaster General, 
what progress has been made as regards 
the advertisement for a site on which 
to build a new post office in the city of 
Limerick ; and, whether having regard 
to the admitted necessity for a new 
building, he will direct expedition to 
be made in the negotiations to effect 
that purpose ? 

Mr. HANBURY: An advertisement 
for a site for a new post office at Lime- 
rick was published some time ago and in 
response several offers for the purpose 
have been lately received. The Depart- 
ment is now carefully inquiring into the 
suitability of each of the proposed sites, 
but I regret to add that none of them — 
so far as the examination has as yet 
gone—appear to be acceptable. 


TURKEY (PARLIAMENTARY PAPER). 


Mr. HERBERT ROBERTS (Denbigh- 
shire, W.): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether his attention has been drawn 
to the fact that the Parliamentary Paper 
(Turkey, No. 8, 1896), presented to the 
House on August 10th 1896, has not 
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yet been 
the present importance of all corre- 
spondence relating to the Asiatic Pro- 
vinces, he can state the reason for this 
delay; and whether he can give the 
House an assurance that this Paper will 
be in the hands of Members at an early 
date? 

Tut UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
Curzon, Lancashire, Southport): The 
delay has been occasioned by the neces- 


sity of referring the Reports, which are | 
very bulky, to the writers for revision | 


before publication, and by the large 


amount of other papers under prepara- | 


tion. It is hoped that the book will 
be in the hands of hon. Members eon 
Friday. 


EVICTED TENANTS (IRELAND). 
Captain DONELAN (Cork, E.): I 
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incorrect he would be most happy to 
inquire further. 

| Mr. JOHN DILLON (Mayo, E.): 1 
| beg to ask the Chief Secretary to ihe 
| Lord Lieutenant of Jreland whether he 
will grant the Return relating to Appli- 
| cations of Evicted Tenants under the 
| Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1896, on the 
| Paper? 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND: There is no objection to 
state the total number of applications 
| made by evicted tenants under Section 
47 of the Act of last year, and the gene- 
| ral results of such applications ; but it 
is undesirable to publish the names of 
the landlord and the former tenant in 
each case as well as the ruling of the 
Land Commission thereon, and the GSo- 
vernment are unable therefore to con- 
sent to a Return containing the informa- 
| tion under the latter heads. 








| 


beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the | 


Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (1) whether he | 


is aware that, in many of the unions 
in the 
committees, consisting of an equal num- 


ber of ex-officio and elected guardians, | 


were formed during the past autumn 


for the purpose of promoting settlemenis | 


between landlords and their evicted 


tenants under the re-instatement clauses | 


of the Land Act of last year ; (2) whether 
he is aware that, while the evicted 
tenants promptly accepted the mediation 
of these committees, the landlords 
almost without exception declined their 
services ; and (3) whether steps will be 
taken to render these clauses effective 
by the appointment of arbitration com- 
mittees with compulsory powers ! 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL zor 
IRELAND: I believe it is a fact that 
committees were formed in 
Unions of the South of Ireland for the 


purpose of promoting settlements under | 


the Act of last year, but I have no off- 
cial information of the number of such 


committees or of the results of the nego- | 


tiations entered into by them. The 


answer to the third paragraph is in the | 


negative. 

Captain DONELAN asked if the hon. 
and learned Gentleman would cause fur- 
ther inquiry to be made in the matter? 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 


IRELAND said that if he had reason 


to believe the information reecived was 
Mr. Herbert Roberts. 


South of Ireland, conciliation | 


certain | 


JUDICIAL RENTS (IRELAND). 


Caprain DONELAN: I beg, to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he is aware that large 
| numbers of Irish tenant farmers, whose 
_rents were fixed subsequent to 1882, 
and who are thus debarred from availing 
themselves of the Land Act, are unable 
| to continue paying their judicial rents, 

and have been refused any abatement 
by their landlords ; and, whether he will 
consider the advisability of affording 
these tenants some immediate relief? 
Mr. MICHAEL McCARTAN (Down, 
S.) asked the hon. and learned Centle- 
man if he was aware that meeting after 
| meeting had been held recently in the 
North of Ireland and that it had been 
declared that a reduction of 50 per cent. 
was absolutely necessary to save them 
| from ruin? 
| Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND: I have no information bear- 
ing out the statement in the Question 
as to the inability of tenants to pay 
their rents. If the suggestion in the 
second part of the Question is that the 
Government should follow the prece- 
dent of 1887, I may say they have no 
intention to legislate in this direction. 
I am aware that tenants in different 
parts of Ireland have passed resolutions 
to the effect that they desire a reduction 
of 50 per cent. 
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DAUN'T’S ROCK LIGHTSHIP. made by the qualified officers of the 


issi f Irish Lights, and, in 
Capraiy DONELAN: I beg to ask the Commissioners of Irish Lights, and, 


: their opinion, are probably stricter than 
President of the Board of Trade whether | those to which trading vessels are sub- 


the Irish Lights Board or the Board of jected. The Board of Trade require- 
Trade have made any, and if any, what | ents as to boats are not applicable to 
provision for the widows and families lightships, but each Irish lightship 
of the men lost by the foundering of | garries cou strong, seaworthy boats, 16 
the Daunt’s Rock lightship Puffin in| and 20 feet long, sufficient for the crew 
October last ? ane : of eight men. The question of raising 
Mr. W. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick): | the wreck, which would be an expensive 
I beg to ask the President of the Board operation, is now under consideration. 
of Trade, with regard to the fact that} ¢ the wreck is raised the Board of 
the lightship Puffin was lost with all| Trade will consider whether any useful 
hands at her station, Daunt’s Rock, on purpose would be served by holding a 
October 7th, 1896, and that, when being public Inquiry. ss 
towed by the Princess Alerandra from|" Cyprasr~ DONELAN asked if he was 
Kingstown, after being two hours at | to understand that this provision would 
sea, she was reported leaking, and was | pe of a permanent character. 
brought back to Kingstown for repairs, c ERS. IGLAS cht i 
whether he is aware if any survey and a. Ls ty 7 tet nrc sing, ole 
report thereon was made to the Irish | ¢hat subject it would be well the hon. 
Lights Board after this occurrence ;|@entleman should address a question 
whether he can state if the survey of} direct to the President of the Board of 
lightships under the management of the | Tyade. 
Irish Lights Board is similar to that to 
which trading vessels are subjected ; 
whether the supply of boats to Irish ARMY FOREIGN MEAT SUPPLY. 
lightships is according to the Board of | A e 
Trade requirements; and, whether he Caprain DONELAN ; I beg to ask 
will order a sworn public inquiry into the Financial Secretary to the War 
the causes of this disaster? _ | Office if he can state what decision has 
Tux FIRST COMMISSIONER og| Pech Mrived at relative to the supply of 
WORKS (Mr. Axers-Dovcias, Kent, |:retst, meat to the troops stalioned 
ig meio se aaa | Treland ; and when such decision will 
St. Augustine’s), in the absence of Mr. take effect ? 
Rircuiz, said: The Commissioners of nee 
Irish Lights have applied to the Board| Mr. F IELD : I beg to ask the 
of Trade for sanction to the payment of | Financial Secretary to the War Office 
pensions to the widows, and gratuities whether it is the intention of the War 
to the children of the married members | Ulfice to lessen the percentage of foreign 
of the crew of the Daunt’s Rock Light-| meat given to the troops ; and, whether 
ship, and of pensions or gratuities to the | it would be possible to have the troops 
unmarried. The grant of these allow- 4d horses supplied by native produce ? 
ances is governed by the terms of the; *IT'nn FINANCIAL SECRETARY to 
Superannuation Acts, and the Board are razr WAR OFFICE (Mr. J. Powett- 
at present making inquiries as to what Wi.iams, Birmingham, 8.): The matter, 
would be awarded by the Treasury which proves to be more complicated and 
under these Acts in analogous cases in/ difficult than was at first supposed, is 
the Civil Service. My right hon. Friend | still undergoing special and careful in- 
has communicated with the Commis-| quiry, and no decision can yet be given. 
sioners of Irish Lights, and is informed If, as the result of the Inquiry, it is 
by them that the Pugin Lightship, a few found possible to make an alteration in 
hours after leaving Kingstown Harbour the present system of supply both of 
in tow of the Princess Alexandra, was meat and forage, the change would take 
brought back in consequence of a leak in effect on and from the next occasion on 
the hawse-pipe above the water line. A which tenders are sought. 
report of the occurrence was made to the Capraiy DONELAN asked whether 
Commissioners, a survey held, and the the last tenders issued contained the old 
eak repaired. Surveys of lightships are conditions } 
| 
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Bulgarian Tribute 


*Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS said that 
if no change was made in the conditions 
of supply, the old conditions obtained. 

Mr. FIELD : The hon. Gentleman has 
not answered the last part of my ques- 
tion, viz., “ whether it would be possible 
to have the troops and horses supplied 
by native produce?” 

*Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS: I an- 
swered that to the effect that I cannot 
give an answer. 


REFORM PRISONERS AT PRETORIA. 


Mr. MACLEAN : I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies what 


{COMMONS} 





steps he has taken during the Recess to | 
obtain the release of Mr. Davis and | 
Mr. Sampson, the two Johannesburg | 
Reformers, who are still kept in prison | 
at Pretoria? 

Turk SECRETARY or STATE For! 
tHe COLONTES (Mr. J. CuamBer.aty, | 
Birmingham, W.): I stated in answer | 
to similar questions last Session that I | 
had informed Messrs. Sampson and | 
Davis that if they would approach the, 
Government of the South African Re- | 
public as was done by the other Reform- | 
ers who were tried on the same charge | 
and received the same sentence, I should | 
be glad to support their petition. I am 
sorry to say that Messrs. Sampson and 
Davis have hitherto declined to take this | 
course, and T do not feel justified in| 
making an appeal on their behalf which | 
they refuse to make for themselves. I 
think IT may be allowed to add that in 
my judgment these gent’emen have 
already suffered very severely for any 
error they may have committed, and I 
think it would be good policy on the 
part of President Kruger to take their 
case into consideration. 

Mr. MACLEAN: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman commend to President 
Kruger the example set by King Menelik, 
of Abyssinia, in releasing the Italians? 
[ Laughter. 


*Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 


Thanet): Do I understand that these 
men can get out at once if they would 
go through the formality of giving an 
undertaking to be of good behaviour in 
the future? ' 





Financial Secretary to the War Office. 
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Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : IT cannot 
answer that question positively, but the 
other gentlemen who did make an appeal 
were released. [‘‘ Hear, hear !”] 


FACTORY ACTs. 

*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean) : I beg to ask the Sec- 
retary of State for the Home Department 
whether it is his intention to introduce 
in the present Session a Bill for the con- 
solidation of the Factory Acts, with any 
minor amendments of the Law, such as 
the generalisation of the Particulars 
section in piece-work trades, and the 
amendment of the sweated districts pro- 
visions of the Act of 1895, stated by him 
to have proved unworkable ? 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : 


A consolidation Bill has been in draft 


| for some time, but Ihave decided not to 


proceed with it until an amending Bill, 
which experience of the working of the 
Act of 1€95 has already shown will be 
necessary, has first been passed. Sug- 
gestions for amending certain of the pro- 
visions of that Act, including those men- 
tioned by the right hon. Member, are 
under my consideration. 


BULGARIAN TRIBUTE AND TURKISH 
IBY. 


DEI 
Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) : I beg to ask the Under Secretary 


of State for Foreign Affairs whether 
Her Majesty’s Government have during 
the past year received communication 
of any dispatch from the Turkish Govern- 
ment calling attention to the obligation 
assumed by the Powers of Europe, signa- 
tories of the Treaty of Berlin, by Articles 
1X., XXXIIT. and XLII. of that Treaty, 
to fix the amount of the annual tribute 
to be paid by Bulgaria to Turkey by 
agreement between themselves, and also 
to fix by agreement between their repre- 
sentatives at Constantinople in concert 
with the Sublime Porte the portion of 
the public debt of Turkey to be borne 
respectively by Bulgaria, by Montenegro, 
and hy Servia, and asking the powers t» 
fulfil this obligation; if so, whether 
any reply was sent by Her Majesty’s 
Government to such representation, and 
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whether Her Majesty’s Government will 
lay upon the Table of this House a copy 
of the dispatch itself, and of the reply, 
if any, made thereto ; and whether he 
will inform the House what steps Her 
Majesty’s Government have taken at 
any time during the 18 years since the 
Treaty of Berlin in 1878 to come to the 
stipulated agreement with the other 
Powers, and with what results ? 

*Mr. CURZON: A note to the effect 
mentioned by the hon. Member, and 
referring also to the portion of the debt 
to be borne by Greece, was received from 
the Turkish Ambassador on the 22nd 
ultimo. In reply, his Excellency was 
informed that it is the desire of Her 
Majesty's Government that the Treaty 
of Berlin should be exactly fulfilled, and 
that if for that purpose it should 
appear desirable to do so, they would 
be ready to exchange views on the 
subject. with the other Powers signa- 
tory of that Treaty. These notes can 
be laid upon the Table of the House 
if it is so desired. Prior to 1885 Her 
Majesty's Government made repeated 
but unsuccessful endeavours to obtain a 
settlement of the question. Tn that year 
it was again raised by the Turkish 
Government, and a circular dispatch was 
addressed to the Powers by Lord Gran- 
ville, recapitulating these attempts and 
inquiring whether the Powers would 
instruct their representatives at Con- 
stantinople to resume consideration of 
the matter. The Powers seemed disposed 
to agree, with the exception of Russia, 
from whom no reply was received. In 
September, 1887, Her Majesty’s Agent 
at Sofia was instructed to present to the 
Bulgarian Government a letter from the 
Council of Foreigr. Bondholders calling 
attention to the failure of that Govern- 
ment to fulfil the financial obligations 
imposed upon it and upon Eastern 
Roumelia under the Treaty of Berlin. 
An arrangement was arrived at for the 
payment of the Eastern Roumelian 
Tribute, but nothing was done as regards 
Bulgaria’s share of the Ottoman Debt. 
Pending a decision on that case no 
further steps were taken with regard to 
the other countries concerned. - 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: The right 
hon, Gentleman is, of course, aware that 
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the question is not to be submitted to 
the representatives of the Powers at 
Constantinople. The question of the 
Bulgarian tribute is to be considered, 
not by the representatives of the Powers, 
but by the Powers themselves. Has the 
right hon. Gentleman borne that in 
mind ? 

*Mr. CURZON : Oh, yes, I was per- 
fectly aware of that when I drew up the 
answer. 


TURKISH REFORMS. 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES : I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
affairs, (1) whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment still adhere to the scheme of reforms 
for Turkey as proposed by Sir Philip 
Currie on the 19th January 1895, 
subsequently discussed and modified in 
concert with the French and Russian 
Ambassadors, presented to the Sultan on 
the 11th May 1895, accepted in its final 
improved form by the Sultan, promul- 
gated by Irade on the 1L7th October 
1895, and declared by Sir Philip Currie 
to contain provisions which he believed 
were sufficient to give security for life 
and property to the Armenians provided 
that they could be really enforced ; 


(2) whether this scheme has already been. 


and is now being carried into effect in 
pursuance of the Trade of October 1895, 
whether another and further scheme of 
reforms is now being drawn up in secret 
conclave by the Ambassadors of the 
Powers at Constantinople; and, (3) 
whether he can give the House an assur- 
ance that the new scheme will not 
involve that direct interference in the 
internal affairs of Turkey which is for- 
hidden by Article 9 of the Treaty of 
Paris, and also forbidden by implication 
by Article 63 of the Treaty of Berlin. 
*Mr. CURZON: The scheme of re- 
forms to which the hon. Member refers 
in his first paragraph related specifically 
to the Anatolian provinces of the Otto- 
man Empire. Some of these reforms, to 
the execution of which Her Majesty’s 
Government continue to attach im- 
portance, have been put into operation ; 
but it cannot be said that they have at 
all generally been carried into effect. 
The reforms which the Ambassadors 
are now discussing at Constantinople 
are reforms in Ottoman adininistration 5 
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Escaped 


concerned that strict secrecy should for 
the present be maintained as to their 
character. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Do I 
understand that the right hon. Gentle- 
man cannot give me an assurance that 
the reforms will not be in violation of 
the Treaty of Paris ? 

*Mr. CURZON : Considering that we 
have not as yet had any scheme put 
before us, 1 cannot give an assurance as 
to what may be its contents. 


NORFOLK ISLAND. 
Mr. J. F. HOGAN (Tipperary, Mid) : 


I beg to ask the Secretary of State for | 


the Colonies whether he has received an 
official report of the circumstances at- 


tending the recent change of Govern-| 


ment in Norfolk Island ; whether the 
duties, powers, and responsibilities of 
the newly-appointed Administrator or 
Government Resident have been _per- 
manently defined; whether a formal 
protest was presented to Lord Hampden 
by the elected chief magistrate of the 
Norfolk Island community; and whether, 


under the new constitution, any of the | 


self-governing rights and privileges which 
the inhabitants of Norfolk Island en- 
joyed since 1856 have been retained ? 

Mr J. CHAMBERLAIN : T have 
received an official report on the subject, 
and papers will shortly be laid on the 
Table containing all the details, which 
will place the hon. Member in possession 
of the facts. 


NEW HEBRIDES. 


Mr HOGAN: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 


Affairs whether there is any ground for 
the apprehension now felt in Australia 


with respect to the probable early an- 
nexation of the New Hebrides by 
France ; and, whether the joint agree- 
ment between England and France in 
reference to this group is still in force? . 

Mr. CURZON : The agreements en- 
tered into between France and_ this 
country in 1887 and 1888 with regard 
to the New Hebrides are still in force, 
and Her Majesty's Government are, 
therefore, not aware of any grounds for 
the apprehension to which tlie hon. 
Member refers. 


Mr. Curzon. 
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but it is the desire of the Governmenst | 








Convicts. 

BENIN EXPEDITION. 
Mr. ‘DAVITT: I beg to ask the 
| Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
| Affairs whether the recent expedition 
to the King of Benin was ordered or 
undertaken at the instance or with the 
knowledge or consent of Her Majesty's 
Government, or solely on the authority 
of the Royal Niger Company’s Protec- 
torate without the cognisance or assent 
of the Foreign Office; whether it is 
competent for the Royal Niger Com- 
_pany’s officials to embark upon such 
expeditions without acquainting Her 
_Majesty’s Government with the purpose 
of the undertaking and the means to be 
employed for the successful execution 
thereof ; and whether the officials of 
this Company can row command the 
services of Her Majesty’s forces and the 
use of public moneys for the prosecution 
of a war ? 

Mr. CURZON: The hon. Member is, 
I think, labouring under some misappre- 
hension. The unfortunate mission to 
the King of Benin had nothing to do 
with the Niger Company, within the 
sphere of whose Protectorate Benin does 
‘not fall; but was undertaken by the 
officials of the Niger Coast Protectorate, 
whose duty it is, as opportunity may 
serve, to make arrangements for visiting 
the different parts of their district, but 
who had not in this case sought the 
previous sanction of Her Majesty's 
Government. 
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ESCAPED CONVICTS. 

Mr. DAVITT: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment under what law of the realin a 
prison warder or official is authorised to 
fire upon and kill a prisoner for an 
attempt to escape from custody. And 
whether, if any existing law confers 
this authority upon prison officials, he 
will favour such a modification of it as 
will prevent the recurrence of such an 
event as the killing of the convict Carter 
at Dartmoor on Christmas Eve last. 

_ Mr. E. H. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal 
Green, 8.W.): I beg to ask the Secretary 
\of State for the Home Department 
whether he has any objection to Jay 
upon the table a copy of the instructions 
regulating the conduct of officers in 
convict prisons in the event of a prisoner 
in their custody attempting to escape ! 
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Mr. JAMES O'CONNOR (Wicklow, | 
W.) : I beg to ask the Attorney General 
upon what authority the warder acted | 
in killing a convict named William | 
Carter, whilst Carter was endeavouring | 
to escape from Dartmoor prison on 24th | 
December, 1896 ? 

Sin MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : 
The authority to shoot an escaping felon | 
is given by the common law. The rule, | 
as stated by the received authorities and | 
affirmed by successive opinions of the’ 
law officers of the Crown, is that if a 
felon flies from justice and is killed by 
an Officer in pursuit, the homicide is 
justifiable, if he could not otherwise be 
overtaken. The right to use firearms 
in the last resort cannot, I think, be 
safely dispensed with; but I am con- 
sidering whether any alterations can be 
made in regard to the weapons to be 
used or otherwise, so as to diminish as 
far as possible the chance of causing 
death. I may say in answer to the 
question of the hon. Member for Bethnal | 
Green that I shall have no objection to 
laying on the table of the House the 
standing orders applicable to these cases. 

Mr. 'T. M. HEALY asked whether | 
anything in the nature of a trial took | 
place beyond the coroner’s inquest ? 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : 
No, sir. 

*Mr. JOSEPH A. PEASE (Northum- 
berland, Tyneside) asked at what distance | 
the convict was from the warder when 
the latter fired ? | 

Sin MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : | 
I believe that two warders fired at him | 
—one at 20 and the other at 50 yards, | 
in a thick fog. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: If nothing in 
the nature of a trial takes place, who, 
decides whether the homicide is justi-| 
fiable or not ? 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : 
The coroner’s jury are the proper, 
authority to decide the question. 
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Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: The 
Chartered Company have been paying 
from time to time the claims made upon 
them on behalf of the War Department. 
There are, of course, outstanding claims 
not yet settled. A large portion uf the 
expenses of the campaign for stores, &c., 


‘has been defrayed directly by the 


Chartered Company. 
Mr. BAYLEY asked what was the 
exact amount that had been received. 
Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN said he 
could not give the exact amount. 


IRISH LIGHTS BOARD. 

Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade whether 
he is aware that Dr. Foster Newland has 
remonstrated against his dismissal with- 
out notice or complaint from his position 
as medical officer to the Irish Lights 
Board in the Kingstown District after a 
satisfactory service of 20 years; and, 
whether he will cause an investigation 
to be made into the facts ? 

Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS : My right 
hon. Friend has been informed by Dr. 
Newland that he has been dismissed from 
his position. His employment rests 
entirely with the Commissioners, the 
Board of Trade control being limited to 


| approval of the fees. 


RAILWAY RATES (IRELAND). 
Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Treland whether the Government will 
appoint a Royal Commission to inquire 


into and report upon the high scale of 


railway rates and charges in Ireland, 
and to consider the question of acquiring 
the Irish lines by purchase, to be more 


| economically worked as State railways ; 


also to inquire into the working of Irish 
canals with a view to their purchase, to 
be given as free waterways for commer- 


‘cial traflic ? 


MATABELELAND. 
Mr. THOMAS BAYLEY (Derby- 
shire, Chesterfield): I beg to ask the. 


Toe ATTORNEY-GENERAL ror 
IRELAND: My right hon. Friend the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland requests me 





Secretary of State for the Colonies! to say that the Government do not pro- 
whether, in accordance with the under-| pose to appoint a further Royal Com- 
taking given, the Chartered Company | mission in regard to railways in Ireland. 
have paid the expenses of the late The suggested State purchase of railways 
campaign in Matabeleland ; and, can he in-Jreland was condemned by a Royal 
state the exact amount that has been |; Commission appointed in 1865, presided 
received 1 over by the present Duke of Devonshire, 
| 
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and was again condemned by a Royal 
Commission appointed in 1886, presided 
over by Sir James Allport. The con- 
dition of affairs on which these conclu- 
sions were based has not since altered. 


Vaccination. 


UNIFICATION OF TIME AT SEA. 

Mr. HOGAN : I beg to ask the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade whether 
Her Majesty’s Government has received 
a memorial from the Council of the 
Royal Colonial Institute, urging, at the 
suggestion of the Royal Society of 
Canada, the advisability, in the interests 
of navigation and commerce, of taking 
early steps to secure the unification of 
time at sea ; and whether Her Majesty’s 
Government contemplate taking action 
in the desired direction ? 

Tut SECRETARY ‘to tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Mr. W. E. Macarryry, 
Antrim, 58.): The question of the unifi- 
cation of time, which is a very debate- 
able one, has received long and careful 
consideration for many years. The alter- 
ation of the astronomical day cannot be 
effected for the sea alone, as it affects 
astronomers even more closely than 
sailors, and it must also be carried out 
by international agreement. Foreign 
Powers publishing astronomical epheme- 
rides were consulted in 1894, and when 
it was found, from the replies received 
in 1885, that the change would not be 
accepted by all these, the Foreign Oftice 
was requested to inform the Powers in 
question that no further steps would be 
taken by the British Admiralty. The 
Nautical Almanac for 1901 has therefore 
been calculated on the existing system. 


LOAN FUND BOARD (IRELAND). 

Mr. J. G. SWIFT MACNEILL 
(Donegal, 8.): I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether his attention has been 
directed to the remarks of His Honour 
Judge Webb in dismissing, at the Donegal 
Winter Sessions on the 9th instant, an 
action for the recovery of £10 on a pro- 
missory note, brought by the Loan Fund 
Society against William Travers, who 
had by a system of double interest 
recovered fines, costs paid to the Loan 
Fund Society £25 on foot of the original 
loan of £10 for which he was sued ; 
whether he had observed that the learned 


Attorney General for Ireland. 
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Judge stated that probably half a million 
of money is dependent upon various 
questions with regard to these societies 
which have evaded the Act of Parlia- 
ment ; whether the Chief Secretary has 
been able to fulfil the undertaking given 
by him towards the close of the -last 
Session that he would investigate the 
serious charges brought against the 
administration of the Loan Fund Board ; 
and, whether he has devised any remedy 
for the abatement of the illegal exac- 
tions and oppression to which the people 
have been subjected by the loan fund 
system ? 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR: I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
| Lieutenant of Ireland whether the 
|Special Committee appointed last year to 
inquire into the administration of the 
Loan Fund Board and loan funds has 
yet made its report ; whether the report 
will be presented to Parliament ; and 
when ; and whether the Government in- 
tend to take any and what steps in the 
matter ? 

Tuk ATTORNEY-GENERAL For 
IRELAND: In reply to this question 
and the question standing in the name 
of the hon. and learned Member for East 
| Donegal, my attention has been directed 
| to a newspaper report of the observations 
of the learned Judge in the case referred 
to. The Committee appointed by the 
Loan Fund Board last year to inquire 
into the administration of the Charitable 
Loan Funds has completed its investiga- 
tions and made a report to the Board, 
who have the report under their con- 
sideration, and are in consultation with 
their legal advisers as to proposed reforms 
in the administration. Until the Govern- 
ment have received the suggestions of the 
Loan Fund Board it would be premature 
to state the intentions of the Govern- 
ment. I do not think that the report 
can, with propriety, at the present stage 
be presented to Parliament. 


Vaccination. 





VACCINATION. 

Mr. J. W. LOGAN (Leicester, Har- 
borough): T beg to ask the President of 
the Local Government Board if it is the 
intention of the Government to take any 
steps towards carrying out the recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commission on 
Vaccination during the present Session ; 
and, whether they will advise boards of 
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guardians to discontinue prosecutions 
for non-compliance with the Vaccina- 
tion Acts until the Government are 
ready to deal with the subject ? 

Tue SECRETARY v0 tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. T. W. 
Russet, Tyrone, 8.): I can only state 
at present that the report of the Royal 
Commission on Vaccination is receiving 
the consideration of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. It is the duty of boards 
of guardians to enforce the existing 
law, and the report of the Royal Com- 
mission does not in any way relieve 
them of their duty in this matter. 

Mr. LOGAN asked if the hon. Gen- 
tleman was aware that many boards of 
guardians, in spite of the interim report 
of the Royal Commission, still prosecuted 
people more than once, and whether he 
did not think it advisable to alter the 
law in conformity with the recommen- 
dations of the Commission ? 

Mr. LOUGH: And will the hon. 
Gentleman also tell us in a word what 
is the existing law? | Laughter.| 

[No answer was given to either ques- 
tion. ] 


ILLEGAL TRAWLING. 


Mr. J. G. WEIR (Ross and Cro- 
marty): I beg to ask the Lord Advo- 
cate whether, in view of the fact that 
fines for illegal trawling have, by the 
frequent repetition of offences by the 
same trawler, been shown to be in- 
effectual, he will consider the advisability 
of taking such steps as will admit of 
penalties being inflicted on the owner as 
well as on the master of vessels engaged 
in illegal trawling ? 

*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. 
GRAHAM Murray, Buteshire): I am 
hardly prepared to accept the statement 
contained in the first portion of the 
hon. Member’s question. As regards 
the second portion, it is not at present 
proposed to legislate for the purpose of 
altering the provisions of section 10 
sub-section 6 of the Sea Fisheries Regu- 
lation (Scotland) Act of 1895, which 
give power in certain circumstances of 
recovering penalties from the master. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate whether the negotiations 
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sea police around the coast of Scotland 
are now sufficiently advanced to enable 
Her Majesty’s Government to announce 
the policy which it proposes to adopt in 
order to protect the interests of line 
fishermen against the depredations of 
trawlers ? 

*Toe LORD ADVOCATE: In reply 
to the hon. Member, I have been in con- 
sultation with the Secretary for Scotland, 
and hope shortly to be able to make a 
statement on the subject. 


PROBATE DUTY GRANT (IRELAND) 
Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): I 
beg to ask the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, whether, in estimating the Irish 
share of the Probate Duty Grant as one- 
ninth in The Probate Duties(Scotland and 
Ireland) Act, 1888, this calculation took 
account of Probate Duty on Trish assets 
paid in England where the grant of 
probate ov administration happened to 
be made in that country ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER : The division of the Probate 
Duty Grant between the three Kingdoms 
in the proportion of 80, 11, and 9 in 
1888 was not based on the amount of 
Probate Duty paid in each. If it had 
been I am afraid that the Irish 
share would have been only half what 
it is. 


CODIFICATION OF LAWS. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY : T beg to 
ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether he has taken into consideration 
the advisability of codifying the Acts 
relating to the Income Tax ; and, if so, 
with what result ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: I should be very glad that 
these Acts should be codified, but 
measures of consolidation cannot possibly 
be passed unless it is clearly recognised 
by Members of both Houses that they 
are uncontentious, and that Amend- 
ments altering the Law cannot be dis- 
cussed. The House Tax Consolidation 
Bill had to be dropped last Session 
owing to its being treated as a con- 
tentious measure, and until I am able 
to judge whether this discouraging ex- 





which have been in progress between the 
Scottish Office and other departments in 
regard to the question of a more effective 


perience will be repeated I cannot set 
'on foot a work of-such labour as the 
consolidation ef the Income Tax Law. 
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Mr. MAURICE HEALY: J beg to, 
ask the Attorney General for Ireland 
how it happens that, whereas Bills 
are introduced and passed every year 
codifying Acts of Parliament relating to 
England, nothing is ever done towards 
consolidating Acts relating to. Ireland ; 
whether his attention has been called to 
the following Irish Acts, all non-con- 
tentious in their character, which might 
with great advantage be (respectively) 
consolidated : the County Courts Acts, 
the Drainage and Improvement of Land 
Acts, the Fishery Acts, the Labourers 
Acts, the Land Purchase Acts, the 
Landed Property Improvement Acts, the 
Lunacy Acts, the Municipal Corpora- 
tions Acts, the Poor Law Acts, the 
Public Works Acts, and the Tramways 
Acts; who has the direction of the 
work of consolidating Acts of Parlia- 
ment ; and, whether the same authority 
regulates the matter for England and 
Treland ? 

Tuk ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND: The question is incorrect 
in assuming that nothing has been done 
towards consolidating Acts relating to 
Ireland. On the contrary, of the 24 con- 
solidating Bills passed in 1888 relating 
to England, 19 relate to Ireland as well. 
Bills are in preparation to consolidate 
several of the Acts mentioned in the 
question ; but, owing to the limited staff 
of the Irish Office (there being only one 
draftsman) it has not yet been found 
possible to introduce them. J may add 
that I cannot admit that all the Acts 
mentioned in the question are non-con- 
tentious in their character. I am 
informed that in England the Statute 
Law Committee lay before the Lord 
Chancellor from time to time suggestions 
as to consolidating statutes, and if the 
suggestions are adopted the work is 
generally carried out by Treasury 
draftsmen in any time which can be 
spared from the current work of legisla- 
tion. There is no authority, so far as I 
can ascertain, which has special direction 
of the work of consolidating Acts in 
England and Ireland. 


Special Commissioner 


SLAVERY IN ZANZIBAR. 

Sir JOHN KENNAWAY (Devon, 
Honiton): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary. of State for Foreign Affairs 
wil} the Government measures for aboli- 
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tion of slavery apply to the whole 
Sultunate of Zanzibar or merely to the 
Protectorate of Zanzibar, excluding 
Mombasa and the territories of the 
Sultan on the mainland within the ten 
mile limit ? 

Mr. CURZON: For the° reasons 
which I stated in the House on Tuesday, 
namely, that Mr. Hardinge has not 
returned to Zanzibar, and that there are 
matters which still remain to be dis- 
cussed between him and the Sultan, I am 
unable at present to add anything to 
what I then said. 


SPECIAL COMMISSIONER 
(Mr. DARLING). 

Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL: I beg 
to ask the Attorney General (1) whether 
it is usual to appoint, as a Special Com- 
missioner of Assize to take the place of 
one of Her Majesty’s Judges, for the 
adjudication of cases both criminal and 
civil, a Member of the House of Com- 
mons, and what are the precedents for 
this course ; and (2) whether it is usual 
when a Queen’s Counsel is appointed to 
take the place of one of Her Majesty’s 
Judges as Commissioner of Assize on a 
circuit, to select a gentleman who is a 
practising barrister on that circuit, and 
what are the precedents for this course ! 
Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wesster, Isle of Wight): In 
reply to the first paragraph of the hon. 
and learned Member’s question, it is not 
usual to appoint a Member of the House 
of Commons as a Special Commissioner 
of Assize, nor am I at present aware of 
any such appointment. As I understand 
that the hon. and learned Member has 
put this question in consequence of the 
fact that the hon. and learned Member 
for Deptford (Mr. Darling) acted as 
Commissioner for the Oxford Circuit, I 
think it right to say that he was not ap- 
pointed a special Commissioner of Assize. 
All the Queen’s Counsel practising on 
every circuit are included in the Com- 
mission of Assize, and, if necessary, are 
constantly asked to sit and assist Her 
Majesty’s Judges in the discharge of 
business, both civil and criminal. J may 
mention here that 24 Members of this 
House were included in the Commissions 
of the last circuit, including the late 
Home Secretary, both the Law Officers 
of the Crown, the late Chairman of 
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Committees, and a number of other 
distinguished Members of the House. 
The name of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Deptford was included in the 
Commission in the ordinary way, and he 
sat by virtue of that fact. 

Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL: I think 
the hon. and learned Gentleman mis- 
understands the drift of my question. I 
want to know whether the hon. and 
learned Member for Deptford did not sit 
in substitution for one of the ordinary 
Judges of Assize, and not as an auxiliary, 
and whether he did not go the whole 
circuit as Judge of Assize ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL: The 
hon. and learned Member for Deptford 
filled the place of second Judge, and he did 
a great deal more work than a Queen’s 
Counsel has been called upon to do, but 
except in that sense he fulfilled no other 
function. I can scarcely say that he went 
in place of the learned Judge, because the 
Lord Chief Justice,who would have taken 
that circuit, actually transacted the 
business at Reading and Oxford. Sub- 
sequently to that the hon. and learned 
member for Deptford, without fee or 
reward of any sort or kind, undertook 
to fulfil the duties of the office. [‘ Hear, 
hear.” 

Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL : Is there 
any precedent for a Member of the 
House of Commons going as Judge of 
Assize from town to town and coming 
back to the Lobby to vote ? 

Tne ATTORNEY GENERAL: 
There are a number of precedents of 
Queen’s Counsel, Members of this 
House, who have sat and have tried 
eases, both civil and criminal, on 
circuit, sometimes for two or three days 
together, and then returned to the Lobby 
to vote—that is if they did their duty. 
[ Laughter). 


SALE OF INTOXICANTS: (HOUSES OF 
PARLIAMENT). 

Sik WILFRID LAWSON (Cumber- 
land, Cockermouth): I beg to ask the 
Attorney General whether he has made 
inquiry into the conditions under which 
the sale of liquid is carried on within 
the precincts of the House, and is able 
to state to the House the results of his 
inquiry. The hon. Member, in putting 
the Question, pointe out that there 
was a misprint on the Paper. The 
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word “liquid” should read “ liquor.” 
{ Laughter. | 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL: In 
accordance with the promise I gave to 
the hon. Baronet I have carefully looked 
into the matter, and have taken the best 
advice on the subject, and I have come 
to the conclusion that the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors as at present carried on in 
the precincts of the House is not in 
accordance with the law. [Loud 
laughter.| I am, however, clearly of 
opinion that the provisions of the 
Licensing Acts cannot be applied, and 
are wholly unsuitable to the circum- 
stances of the case. [Renewed laughter. | 
I am in communication with my right 
hon. Friends the Home Secretary and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer as to 
what steps had best be taken. My pre- 
sent opinion is that a short Act should 
be passed exempting the Houses of 
Parliament from the operation of the 
Licensing and Excise Laws. [Laughter. | 

Mr. LOGAN asked if the Govern- 
ment would find time this Session to 
pass that Act? 

Mr. BAYLEY desired to know 
whether, pending the passing of that Act, 
they were to be allowed to have liquors 
served. 

[No answer was given. ] 


CATHEDRAL MAINTENANCE. 

Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS: I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether, having regard to the national 
character of the cathedrals, the Govern- 
ment will consider the expediency of 
transferring the maintenance and repair 
of the fabrics from deans and chapters 
to Her Majesty’s Board of Works, as is 
the case in Scotland ? 

THe FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY : No, I do not propose to ask the 
House to consider any proposal of the 
kind suggested by the hon. Member. 


[ Cheers. | 


FINANCIAL RELATIONS 
(GREAT RRITAIN AND IRELAND). 
Mr. R. MUNRO FERGUSON (Leith 

Burghs) : On behalf of the hon. Member 
for Stirling Burghs (Str Henry Camp- 
BELL-BANNERMAN), I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury whether, in view 
of the termination of the inquiry into 
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the financial relations between Great; Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA. 
Britain and Treland, he can now state| SURY: I think, as I stated in my 
what course the Government proposes| answer just now, any question with 
to adopt with regard to the case of|regard to the Committee had better be 
Scotland ? reserved until I can state the terms of 
Tue FIRST LORD or tar TREA- reference. 
SURY: I am not at all surprised that | 
the hon. Member who put the question, | 3 2 
or the right hon. Gentleman who put it! SUPPLY. 
down on the paper, are interested in it, _ Mr. T. R. BUCHANAN (Aberdeen 
for the matter was constantly brought! E.): 1 beg to ask the First Lord of the 
before them while they were in office by | Treasury whether he proposes to revive 
my hon. Friend the Member for Ayr- | the Order of last Session with regard to 
shire. But the present Leader of the the taking of Supply ? 
Opposition, in answer to a question in, Tuer FIRST LORD or ror TREA- 
April 1894, said that the then Govern- SURY said he believed it would be in 
ment were of opinion that the Scotch| accordance with the views of the House 
inquiry should not commence until the generally that he should revive the order 


Special Commissioner of Assiz, 


Trish one had terminated. As 
House is aware, the Irish investigation 


the | 


of last Session with regard to the taking 
‘of Supply. 


has not, in the opinion of the Govern- | 


ment, yet been brought to a conclusion 


—{ Opposition laughter |—and we propose, | 
as I said the other night, to appoint a_| 
Committee to conclude the labours left | 
T had | 


uncompleted by the Committee. 
perhaps better defer any answer as to 
the scope of the Committee until I am 


in a position to state the terms of refer- | 


ence to the House. 

Dr. CLARK asked whether the Gov- 
ernment intended to reappoint the 
Committee on the Financial Relations 
between the three kingdoms. It was 
appointed by them before, and it has 
never yet reported. It has only sat one 
day and has not been reappointed. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member. 


should give notice of that question. 


Mr. LOUGH: Arising out of the! 
right hon. Gentleman’s answer, I should | 
like to put a question on another point. | 


(Laughter.) I mean a point different 
from that raised by my hon. Friend. 1] 
desire to ask the Government whether it 
is in their discretion to state when the 
labours of a Royal Commission have 
finished, and not in the discretion of the 
Royal Commission itself. 


Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT (Mon- | 


mouth, W.): The right hon, Gentleman 


SPECIAL COMMISSIONER OF ASSIZE.— 
PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 

Mr. C. J. DARLING (Deptford) : I 
would ask to be allowed, by the indul- 
gence of the House, to offer a very short 
personal explanation arising out of a 
matter which has already been referred 
to. Ido not desire to add anything to 
what has been said by the Attorney- 
| General, but in consequence of the action 
taken by the hon. Member for South 

Donegal (Mr. MacNeill), many comments 
have appeared on the circumstances 
| under which I accepted the office I lately 
held. Among others appeared this state- 
ment, to which I desire to call attention, 
in the Duily News of to-day :— 

“ The statement we publish in another column, 
that Mr. Darling received no pay as a Com- 
missioner because the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer refused it, is highly creditable to Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach as vigilant guardian of 
the public purse.” 


[Laughter.| All I desire to be allowed 
to say is that that statement is as untrue 
as it is offensive. [Cheers.| I say that 
no application was ever made to the 


| Exchequer. The matter never came 
| 





referred to an answer which I gave, that under the view of the Exchequer, for 
the Scotch Commission should commence | the simple reason that I expressly in 
after the Committee on the Financial | writing stipulated that I should not be 
Relations of Ireland had _ reported. | offered and should not take any kind of 
Does he mean that further inquiries are| fee or reward whatever. [Cheers.] 

to be made by the same Committee to | Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
which I referred on that occasion ? | CHEQUER: Perhaps the House will 


Mr. R. Munro Ferguson, 
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allow me, in consequence of what has | eu dopeiering, Shemini tte engined 

we ea A dipes. f ad | essential to the cultivation of their farms ; that 
passed, sani a ate what - ~ args | the Land Act of last year has failed to provide 
learned Member has stated. I hold a/| any effective remedy for this condition of things, 
letter from the Lord Chancellor, request- | nine-tenths of the Irish tenantry being debarred 
ing that the expenses of the hon. and |from obtaining any present relief under its 


; : : : provisions ; that by the operation of the seventh 
learned Member should be paid, which | section of the Act of 1887 and other exclusions 
was obviously intended not to include | 


Ss large bodies of tenant farmers are debarred from 
any fee. - Hear, hear !”| }all benefit under the Land Acts; and that a 
| state of extreme distress prevails in several 
districts in Ireland. 
“* And humbly to represent to Your Majesty 
a Re ee nie pe dre Sas | that the condition of the agricultural population 
BUSINESS OF THE HOt SE (INTRO- | in Ireland demands the immediate attention of 
DUCTION OF BILLS). the Government with a view to comprehensive 
Ordered, That, To morrow, the Intro- | measures of relief.”’—(Mr, Dillon.) 
duction of Bills have precedence of the) . ee! Z » 
Orders of the Day.—(Virst Lord of the | Mr. JAMES DALY (Monaghan, 5.) 
Treasury.) ‘continued his speech in seconding Mr, 
*Mr. SPEAKER: May I ask thehon.| Dillon’s Amendment. He said he found 
Members, when they bring up notices of | ample evidence in his own constituency 
motions in order to hand them in, to put|in support of the case put forward by 
on them the number they have obtained | his hon. Friend. Upon an estate of 
in the baliot? This will facilitate the | 50,000 acres with 2,000 tenants only 
labour of the clerks at the table. | fifty of the latter had been able to avail 
‘themselves of, the Land Courts to get 
second judicial rents fixed. Although 
the Bill of last year was projected to 
'bring relief to the tenant farmers of 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. ‘|Treland, he could say without fear of 
contradiction from the Chief Secretary 
or anyone else that that Act was a dead 


ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER letter so far as giving present relief to 
MAJESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS ‘the tenant farmers of Ireland was con- 
SPEECH. cerned. It was not a Bill for the future 


that was required but relief at the pre- 
sent time, considering that: farmers had 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned | passed through two of the worst years 
Debate, on Main Question [19th | since 1847. In the memory of the oldest 
January], “That an humble Address | inhabitants prices had never been so low 
be presented to Her Majesty, as fol-|in Ireland. He hoped that Ireland 
loweth :— _would not again be taught the lesson 
'that her claims received no attention 
We, Your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal from the British Parliament unless they 
subjects, the Commons of the United Kingdom | Were supported by agitation. In 18838, 
of Great Britain and Ircland, in Parliament | when prices were not half so low as now, 
reg one one on our — — | revisions of rent were granted. Tf ever 
o Your Majes ? eracious Speech whic i ! 
Yont Majesty iis mdllivcnedl te both Tides of there was a time for the — inter- 
Parliament.— /Viscowit Folkestone.) position of the Government it was now. 
| The matter was pressing in nearly every 
Question again proposed; Debate | district. It was no Party question. It 


[ ADJOURNED DEBATE.——-THIRD DAY. | 


Most Gracious Sovercign,— 


resumed :— |affected Unionist Members for Antrim 
|and Fermanagh equally with Nationalist 
AGRICULTURE IN IRELAND. |Members for Cork. In North Fer- 


/'managh in October, when, as any 


Another Amendment proposed, at the | practical farmer knew, oats and hay 
» Ouesti : Ww STE bce = ¥ ? 

end of the Question, toadd the words : ‘should be in the hay yard, he saw hay 
“ And we humbly represent to Your Majesty | with two feet of water over it, and the 

that the great fall in the value of agricultural | pa¢ crop scattered over the ground. It 

produce, combined with the disastrous character | tial for the Unieaik 

of the last season, has rendered it impossible for | W45 48 essential Tor the V nionis all 

farmers in Ireland to pay their present rents | bers for North Ireland as it was for the 


[Third Day. 
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Nationalist Members for any southern | with no chimney, furniture, or window, 
county. It was no Party question; it}in which a man and his wife, and a 


Answer to Her 


was a matter affecting the immediate 
relief of the poor unfortunate farmers of 
Ireland. To meet the great distress 
there were landlords who had given 
reductions of 40 per cent. on their rents, 
but there were other farmers who would 
not yield a cent, and were harassing the 
poor people with writs and processes. 
There was a large surplus in the 
Exchequer, and the time was opportune 
for the Government to be generous 
towards Ireland in her distress. 

*Mr. GEOFFREY DRAGE (Derby) | 
said he wished to call the attention of 
the Government to the last clause of the | 
Amendment. He did not think that 
this question of the housing of the agri- | 
cultural classes in Ireland had _ been | 
hitherto brought specifically before the | 
House. It was a question which affected | 
54 per cent. of the adult population of | 
Ireland, and 22 per cent. of the whole | 
population. In a recent Blue Book it | 
was said by a gentleman of the highest | 
experience : — 


“Tt will probably, I think, be accepted as 

a fairly well-established position that in few, | 
if any, of the countries with the affairs of | 
which we are conversant, has the condition of 
the class of agricultural labourers, in regard 
to house accommodation, ever been known to 
sink to a lower level of general wretchedness | 
than that very largely reached in Ireland in | 
this respect, in even comparatively modern 
times.” 
This gentleman, Mr. O’Brien, an Assis- 
tant Commissioner, cited amongst other 
authorities the relieving officer of the | 
Union of Naas, who said : — 

“The houses in Kilmeague, north and south, 
and Rathernan electoral divisions, are the 
worst I ever saw. Often I had to creep on 
hands and knees into them to give outdoor 
relief when their wives would be sick; they 
are built of bog sod and thatched; in some 
cases sodded on top instead of thatched.” 
Typical illustrations of these houses 
were given. One had one apartment 
measuring 10ft. by 8it., with three adults | 
and one child as inmates. Another had 
one room, 12ft. by 10ft., in which resi- 
ded father, mother, and six children. A 
third had two rooms, 10ft. by 8ft., in 
which a father, mother, and five children 
lived. Another Assistant Commissioner, 
reporting in Ballymahon, gave it as his | 
opinion that the house accommodation in- 
that district was in many cases “ simply | 
vile,” and referred toa cabin 11ft. by 9ft., 


Mr. James Daly. 


woman and five children as lodgers lived. 
Another Assistant Commissioner, deal- 
ing with Westport, described the way in 
which the live stock lived in the same 
room with the family, and he went on 
to say that— 


“ ill-constructed, badly repaired, and comfort- 


| less as were many of the cottages in the West- 


port Union, they cannot be compared in 
wretchedness to some of the miserable hovels 
inhabited by labourers in the comparatively 


small country towns of Castlereagh ani 
Skibbereen.” 
Another Commissioner, comparing 


labourers’ cottages in Ireland with those 
in England, said :— 


“Monmouth was by far the worst of the 
English Unions visited, and in describing what 
I had seen there I felt it my duty to draw 
attention to the lamentable condition of the 
cottages, and the absolutely joyless condition 
of the agricultural labourers. Were it possible 
to translate the Loughrea labourers into the 
Monmouth cottages. bad as they are, they 
ought to be happy.” 


‘So much then for the intensity of the evil. 


It was often said that the grievance of 
bad housing existed only ia the con- 
gested districts, but there was ample 
proof that a disgraceful condition of 
things existed over the length and 
breadth of the land. In the ‘Census re- 
turns, houses in Ireland were divided 
into four classes, the fourth class includ- 


| ing all those which had one room and 


one window, and were built of mud or 
other perishable material. It wasa ter- 
rible fact that 2.4 per cent. of all the 
houses in Ireland were to be found in 
that class. Some general improvement 
had no doubt been made, but it should 
be remembered that with the decrease of 
bad houses there had been a decrease in 
population, especially in the agricultural 
population. Further, the standard ap- 
plied in classifying houses was relative, 
for a cottage had been described as 
fairly good for the habitation of a family 
containing only two rooms, the dimen- 
sions of which were only 14ft. by 14ft. 
It was true that the same laws applying 
to this matter existed in Ireland as 
existed in England, but the Local Autho- 
rities were either indifferent or incom- 
petent, or there were other obstacles in 
the way of the law being carried out. 
The Agricultural Labourers’ Acts had 
given power to the Local Authorities to 
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rebuild cottages, but 99 per cent. of the 
cottages so rebuilt were in Leinster 
and Munster, and only 1 per cent. inthe 
provinces of Ulster and Connaught. 
What was the reason for this sinall pro- 
portion in Ulster? It was contained in 
the words of an Ulster witness: “The 
farmers do not want to create a new 


order of labourers who would have the | 


command of the situation.” That was a 
fact which he thought required explana- 
tion, and it seemed that some further 


reform was necessary for the province of | 


Ulster. 
be found in the 


In Connaught a reason was to 
local 


able financial 


Central Government in Dublin. Some- 
times two years had been allowed to 
elapse from the inception of a scheme to 
the acquisition of sites. Complaints 
had also been made of favouritism in the 


selection of sites, of contractors, and of | 
the labourers who occupied the cottages. | 


He wished to ask the Government 
whether any improvement 
made, whether it would not be possible 
for some officer of the Local Gov- 


ernment Board to make _ inquiries 


_ with a view to some general grant 


being made, or better terms for loans 
given, to enable the poorer Unions 
to build cottages, or for some such 
scheme as that proposed by the Recess 
Committee to be carried out. He was 
aware it was unusual for an_ hon. 
Member sitting on the Government 
side of the House to speak on 
the Address ; but the hon. and learned 
Member who seconded it said that 


he felt certain that any member of the | 


Unionist Party who was acquainted with 
evils under which Ireland laboured, 
would not only be willing to bring them 
before the House, but to advocate a 


remedy, and it was in that sense that he | 


had brought these facts before the 
House. He thought a great responsibi- 
lity rested on the Unionist Party in this 
respect. If there was one reform 


which the Party had attached more im- | 


portance to than another, it was the 
improvement of the condition of the 
working classes, and it was one of their 
proudest boasts that they had done 
much to improve the housing of the 
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poverty. De-| 
lays were occasioned no doubt by the | 
difficulty of borrowing money on favour- | 
conditions, but not the | 
least of the causes of delay had been | 
shown to exist in connection with the | 


could be | 
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working classes. He appealed to the 
Government. to turn their attention to 
some practical method which would re- 
move what he thought was a disgrace to 
| this country and to civilisation ; and he 
| believed no better memorial to the 60th 
| year of Her Majesty’s reign could be 
{raised than one that would bring some 
measure of comfort, some measure of the 
benefits the nineteenth century had con- 
ferred on England and Scotland, to the 
_country which had been too long the 
Cinderella of the United Kingdom. 
*Mr. RICHARD M. DANE (Fermanagh, 
N.) regarded it as a good omen for Ireland 
that Members from England and Scot- 
land might be found to inquire into 
matters which affected the prosperity of 
Ireland. The fact went far to prove 
what the Unionist Party had declared on 
every platform, that this Imperial Parlia- 
ment was willing to do every justice to 
Ireland, and to remedy every grievance. 
He hoped the hon. Member for East 
Mayo would be satisfied with the manner 
in which the question had been dealt 
with, and would not press it to a division, 
Undoubtedly, agriculture in Ireland in 
the last season had been greatly 
depressed, but it was only fair 
to the Government, which under such 
great difficulties passed the land legisla- 
| tion of last Session, to wait to hear what 
| their proposals were regarding agricul- 
tural assistance towards Ireland referred 
| to in Her Majesty's Most Gracious 
Speech. If the Government proceeded 
upon the lines recommended by the 
Recess Committee, of which he was a 
member, they might calculate upon the 
co-operation of the Irish people of all 
‘classes and creeds, but if they proposed 
merely to set up another Dublin Castle 
Board their efforts would be doomed to 


failure. With reference to the question 
of the better housing of labourers in 


| Treland, raised by the hon. Member for 
Derby, that country was at present 
groaning under the weight of taxation 
—especially local taxation—and this 


circumstance made Boards of Guar- 
dians most cautious as regards ‘the 
schemes for ~ labourers’ 


cottages, local taxation having already 
reached a point very little short of four 
| millions—to be accurate, £3,842,000 per 
annum. 

| Mr. DENIS KILBRIDE (Galway, 
| N.) thanked the hon. Member for Derby 
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for his kindly references to the position 
of Irish agricultural labourers. The 
reason why so many cottages had been 
built in Leinster and Munster was that 
there the majority of the Boards of Guar- 
dians were Nationalists, and the reason 


why so few had been built in Ulster and 
Connaught was that in the former the | 
majority of the Guardians belonged to 
the political faith of the hon. Member for | 
Derby, and that in the latter, agricul- | 
tural labourers were not at all so! 
numerous as in any of the other pro-| 
vinces ; and the Boards of Guardians of | 
that province who were mainly | 
Nationalist were not to be condemned | 
for the non-working of the Labourers’ | 
Acts. It had been pointed out that one | 
of the great difficulties in the working of | 
these Acts was the enormous legal ex- | 
penses. His hon. Friend the eer! 
for Mid Cork had more than once intro- | 
duced a Bill which would largely get | 
rid of those enormous expenses, and he | 
hoped that when the Bill was again in- 
troduced the hon. Member for Derby | 
would, with his Unionist friends, support | 
it by his vote in the Lobby. The) 
Attorney General for Ireland had stated 
that the Local Government Board, 
through their inspectors and the district 
inspectors of constabulary, were looking | 
after the distress in the West. He would. 
suggest, however, that those responsible | 
for the Government of Ireland should | 
seek information from those who were 
more intimately in touch with the people 
than the officials referred to could pos- | 
sibly be. Notwithstanding the rather 
rosy description that the right hon. 
Gentleman gave of the condition of the 
people in Connaught, he could assure 
him that the potato crop in several of 
the congested districts in Connaught had 
been more seriously affected this year 
than in any other part of Ireland. It was a 
notorious fact, too, that these people, poor 
and miserable as they were, were never- 
theless very slow to expose their poverty, 
and above all to resort to public relief. 
Notwithstanding the statement made by 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman, 
he was not certain that the Government 
would not find themselves compelled, by 
the necessities of the situation, to legis- 
late again this Session in regard to Irish 
land. The general condition in Ireland 
at present was worse than it had ever 
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been before—worse than in 1879, though 
that was an extremely bad year. There 
was, it was true, no immediate danger 
of famine now, but ever since 1879 the 
prices of agricultural produce had been 
falling, and no one could say that they 
had yet touched bottom. The fall had 
been so great since 1879 that not only 
had the farmer lost the whole of the rent 
but 50 per cent. of the capital of which 
he was then possessed. The Govern- 
ment proposed to do nothing, because 
Ireland was peaceful. If the farmers 
were organised now as they were in 1879 
the answer of the Attorney General for 
Ireland would have been very different. 
It was evident that if the tenant farmers 
were to be saved they must save them- 
selves. Parliament had always neglected 
every class and interest in Ireland until 
it had made itself felt in an inconvenient 
way, and he hoped the hon. Member for 
East Mayo would go to a Division, as full- 
dress Debates alone would never extract 
anything from this Government or any 
The hon. Member for North Fer- 
managh, in proof of the assertion that 
this Parliament was willing and able to 
legislate for all classes in Ireland, re- 
ferred to the proposed measure for set- 
ting up a Board of Agriculture in Ireland. 
But would a Board of. Agriculture pay 
an excessive and unjust rent for the 
Irish farmer? That was the whole ques- 
tion. In 1896 the farmers of Ireland, 
not for the first time, were unable to pay 


| the rent out of the produce of the land. 


That was proved by the statements made 
at public meetings in the North of Ireland, 
and even in the constituency of the At- 
The rent 
was paid out of capital; and how long 
was such a state of things to continue! 
The shopkeepers were owed enormous 
sums by the farmers ; and was it to be 
supposed that they would let their debts 
go, so that the landlords could take all 
| the money that was left to the farmers! 
| If the shopkeepers were to proceed as a 
. body at the next Quarter Sessions in any 
| county of Ireland, a general state of 
| bankruptcy among the farmers would be 
| brought about. Could the Attorney 
| General for Ireland, or the hon. Member 
| for North Fermanagh, or the hon. Mem- 
| ber for South Tyrone, contradict that as- 
| sertion in respect of their own consti- 
| tuencies? During the recess the hon. 
Member for South Tyrone had said that 
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the time had arrived when the soil of Ire- 
land could no longer support the three 
classes which now subsisted on it, and 
that one of those classes must go. If 
that. were so, the class which ought to 
go should not be the farmers or the 
labourers, but the landlords, who were 
fewest in number and did least to aid 
the prosperity of the country. Un- 
doubtedly the condition of some of the 
landlords was hard. 
estates deeply mortgaged, and ,the land- 
lords of the present day were suffering 
for the sins of their predecessors more 
than for their own. 
able to expect that the farmers and the 
landlords should take that suffering upon 
themselves? He should refuse to be a 
party to any transaction which would re- 


lieve the landlords at the expense of | 


either the farmers or the labourers. 
The landlords had always acted in Ire- 
land as the English garrison of the 
country, and if they were to be relieved 


he thought their relief should come out | 


of the taxes of England. He could tell 
the House that the large grazing farmers 
in his constituency—men who farmed 
several hundreds of acres—were never 
in so bad a financial condition as they 
now were. The lands of most of these 
farmers were not sufficiently rich to be 
able to fatten the cattle into the required 
condition for the butcher. What the 
farmers ‘did was to buy store cattle in 
the months of April and May, feed them 
during the summer and autumn, and 
then export them to be finished for the 
butcher on some of the large feeding 
farms in the counties of Forfarshire in 
Scotland and Norfolk in England. In 
connection with that matter he should 
express his gratitude to the Government 
for having last year prevented the 
farmers of Forfarshire and Norfolk from 
providing themselves with store cattle 
from Canada at the expense of his con- 
stituents in North Galway. The average 
profit derived from the cattle thus fat- 


tened was from 10s. to 25s. per head. | 


Anyone acquainted with the condition 
of Irish agriculture knew that when 
large graziers had to be content with 
such a small profit out of cattle after six 
or eight months feeding it was a very 
serious matter for them indeed. Another 
matter was that the banks, which had 
for the last ten years given accommo- 
dation to the graziers in the large graz- 


ing districts of Leinster, Munster, and: 
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Connaught, now refused to give the 
same amount of accommodation as in 
years past, and if they gave accommoda- 
tion at all, they charged a much higher 
rate of interest, because they had be- 
come convinced that the same security 
offered by the farmers for the same 
money advanced was not now so good 
as it had been ten years ago. A higher 
percentage of interest charged to the 
grazier by the bank for the money 
| needed to stock his farm, and a shrink- 
age in the profit from the sale of the 
cattle, would soon bring these large 
farmers to a state of ruin. From his 
knowledge of the different classes of 
farmers in three of the provinces of 
| Ireland he declared that they were more 
| depressed and closer to the brink of 
| ruin than ever they had been since the 
year 1878. In view of these facts he 
asked the Government to seriously take 
into their consideration the present con- 
dition of the agricultural classes of Ire- 
land, and to do something while there 
| was yet time to prevent a general catas- 
trophe in which every class that had any 
connection with farming in Ireland 
would be involved. 

*Mr. PATRICK M‘HUGH (Leitrim, 
N.) said that the Irish Members in sup- 
porting the Amendment represented not 
only the Nationalists but also the Union- 
ists of Ireland. It was now admitted on 
all sides in Ireland that the present 
judicial rents fixed from 1882 up to 
1887 had, owing to the fall in the prices 
of agricultural produce, become rack 
rents. That fact had been admitted by 
the hon. Member for South Tyrone, a 
member of the Government, and, in his 
judgment, the only member of the Go- 
vernment who knew anything about the 
condition of the tenant farmers of Ire- 
land. The Irish Law Officers of the 
Crown on the Treasury Bench opposite 
knew nothing about the condition 
of the agricultural classes in Ire- 
land. Neither did the right hon. Gentle- 
man the First Lord of the Treasury, and 
he (Mr. M‘Hugh) saw little use in bring- 
ing forward arguments in that House 
if they were to be treated with the con- 
tempt and flippancy with which the 
right hon. Gentleman had treated the 
Report of the Financial Relations Com- 
mission recently at Manchester. He had 
said that the Irish Members _repre- 
sented in this matter the Union- 
ists. Quite recently he attended a 
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Nationalist and Unionist meeting in 
his own constituency, called for the 
purpose of considering the agrarian 
question. That meeting was presided 
over by the ex-High Sheriff of the County 
of Leitrim, a gentleman who had op- 
posed him at the General Election of 
1892. <A resolution was unanimously 
carried, calling upon the landlords of 
the district to give reductions in the 
rents now falling due proportionate to 
the fall which had taken place in the 
prices of agricultural produce ; declaring 
that the Land Act of last year was of 
no practical value to that district, as it 
gave no immediate relief to the general 
body of the tenantry; calling for the 
introduction of a Measure this -year 
amending the Land Acts in respect to 
judicial terms, arrears, pre-emption, and 
improvements made by tenants; and 
expressing the conviction that the Irish 
Land Question could not be satisfac- 
torily settled until the sale of lands in 
the hands of the landlords was enforced 
by law. He told his constituents at 
that meeting that the Government would 
do nothing of the kind. They did not 
expect justice from the Government. 
They could only bring these matters be- 
fore the House, and if the Government 
insisted upon doing nothing, and driving 
the people to exasperation, it was upon 
the heads of the Government that the 
guilt would rest. It was said in 1866 
by the late Mr. John Bright, in Dublin, 
that nothing had ever been got from the 
House of Commons except by terror, 
and it was stated by the present Lord 
Chief Justice of England, Lord Russell, 


Address in 


at the Parnell Commission, that. all legis- | 


lation came for Ireland when it was too 
late. He feared that the legislation 
demanded by the resolution of his con- 
stituents would not be given until it was 
too late, and that it was the intention 
of the present Ministry to retard that 
legislation until the people were driven 
to exasperation, or, perhaps, to crime. 


He did not think that _ sufficient 
attention had been given to the 
remarkable speech delivered by the 


Parliamentary Secretary to the Local 


Government Board at Caledon on 
the 29th of October last. He should 
like to know whether the hon. 


Member for South Tyrone was going 
to take any part in the discussion 
that evening, or whether he had 
one voice for his constituents 
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another voice for the place he. now 
occupied on the Treasury Bench, 
In that speech he said that there’ was 
not an article of produce sold by an Irish 
farmer which had not fallen in price, and 
while the price of produce had been fall- 
ing the cost of production had gradually 
gone up. ‘If the price of agricultural 
produce had been falling, the natural 
consequence should be that rents also 
should fall. The hon. Gentleman agreed 
that there was an extraordinary fall in 
the prices of wheat, potatoes, barley, 
flax, and other commodities, and said 
that the only produce of the farm which 
kept up its price was cattle. He should 
like to ask the hon. Gentleman why he 
made a statement of that kind without 
studying the facts. He had consulted a 
recognised authority, Thom’s Almanac, 
which showed the prices of cattle at the 
great fair of Ballinasloe for the years 
1882 and 1896. He found that in 1882 
the number of cattle sold at that fair 
was 15,681 ; in 1896 it was only 11,506. 
In the class of oxen No. 1, in 1882 the 
price was £23; in 1896 it was £16; in 
Class 2 in 1882, £20; in 1896, £13 10s. ; 
in Class 3 in 1882, £16; in 1896, 
£10 17s.6d. ;in Class 4, in 1882 £15 10s. ; 
in 1896, £9 10s. In heifers, Class 1, 
the price in 1882 was £23 10s. ; in 1896, 
£15; in Class 2 in 1882, £20; in 1896, 
£12 12s. 6d.; in Class 3 in 1882, £17; 
in 1896, £10 12s. 6d.; in Class 4 in 
1882, £15; and in 1896, £8 12s. 6d. 


The total prices of this class of cattle 


| was in 1882 £148, and in 1896 £96 1hs., 


showng a reduction of 345 per cent. It 
was therefore necessary, in order to do 
justice to the tenant-farmers of Lreland, 
that they should have the opportunity 
of going at once into the Courts 
for the purpose of having the judicial 
rents revised, in view of this fall 
in prices. The hon. Member (Mr. 
Russell) referred to the Committee which 
was appointed under the late Govern- 
ment, and said that one of the main re- 
commendations in its report, and one 
which he supported, was a reduction in 
the length of the judicial term. He said 
to his constituents that what was of vital 
importance was that the term now run- 
ning should terminate at the end of ten 
years, the object being to bring imme- 





diate relief to those who had their rents 
| fixe] for 15 years. He should like to 


and | know whether the hon. Member for South 
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Tyrone still adhered to that opinion, and | 
whether he would give the Core 
the benefit of his advice on the matter. | 
He thought that if the hon. Member | 
failed to come forward and state to the 
House the opinions to which he gave ex- | 
pression before his constituents, his con- | 
stituents should call upon him to resign, 
because he would no longer represent | 
them. They could not forget that the | 
hon. Member for South Tyrone, although | 
he represented an agricultural consti- | 
tuency, was also a placeman of the pre- | 
sent Government, and had thought it | 
necessary to tell his constituents not to 
be annoyed at the refusal of the Govern- | 
ment to grant a reduction on the judi-, 
cial term, because the difficulty of the} 
judicial term would pass away in a year 
or two. Yes, but in a year or two 
thousands and thousands of the people 
of Ireland would also have passed away. 
[/rish cheers.| In his own county the 
population in 1841 was 155,297: at the 
last census it was 78,618; and the esti- 
mated population in 1895 was 72,000. 
The fire had gone out on no less than 
10,417 hearthstones in the county of 
Leitrim, and it was the refusal of the 
English Government to deal with the 
pressing necessities of the situation in 
Ireland which rendered it impossible for 
prosperity to exist in that country. 
The hon. Gentleman (Mr. Russell) | 
delivered a speech in that House 
on the 21st March, 1888, in the 
course of which he said that by not 
dealing with the arrears of rent the | 
tenants were absolutely deprived of the | 
very legislation passed for their benefit, | 
they were never allowed to go into Court, | 
they were threatened and bullied by the | 
agent before they went in, and these | 
arrears were held over their heads in | 
order to prevent them from going into | 
Court to get a fair rent. Did the hon. | 
Member, now that he was a placeman, | 
still adhere to that statement! Or did | 
he support the Government in its re- | 
fusal to deal with the question of arrears? | 
By the Crofters’ Act the Crofters’ Com- | 
mission were empowered to deal with the | 
question of arrears in the Highlands of | 
Scotland, and he found from their re- | 
port for 1894 that in the county of | 
Argyll, where the total amount of arrears | 
of tenant crofters was £235 18s. 1d., the 
Commissioners cancelled £146 18s. 2d., | 


| 
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or 62.27 per cent. In Inverness the per- 
centage of arrears cancelled was 62.75- 
Why should not the Government give to 
the Land Commission in Ireland power to 
deal with arrears similar to the power 
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conferred upon the Crofters’ Commission 


in the Highaldn’s of Scotland? They 
must remember that all these arrears 
were, as a matter of fact, the residue of 
rack rents, and many men, who were 
now unable to get judicial rents fixed, 
were, by right and justice, the sole 
owners of the lands they occupied, be- 
cause they had bought them out over 
and over again. The Land Act of last 
Session was entirely defective. It gave 
compensation for improvements made 
since 1850. But thousands, and per- 
haps millions, of capital were sunk by 
farm tenants prior to 1850 in improve- 
ments on farms which now their chil- 
dren occupied. Unless it could be clearly 


_ proved that the improvements were made 


at the expense of the landlord, it should 
be assuined that they were made by the 
tenant whether before or after 1850, In 
speaking of the right of the tenant to 
the value of his improvements, the late 
Mr. John Bright, speaking in this House 
in 1881, said— 

“Tf all the tenants have done were swept off 


the soil, and all the landlords have done were 
left upon it, the land would be as bare of 


| houses and barns, fences and general cultiva- 


tion as it was in prehistoric times. It would 


| be as bare as the American prairie where the 


Indian now roams and where the white man has 


| never trod.” 


That was the position of affairs in Ire- 
land, and he was certain that the hon. 
Member for South Tyrone (who really 
knew something about this question of 
agriculture in Ireland) would thoroughly 
agree that the improvements before 
1850 should be considered, until the con- 
trary was proved, to be the work of the 
tenant in occupation. The Act of 1896, 
regarded as a settlement of the Irish 
Land Question, was a fraud and a sham. 
It afforded no relief to the vast majority 
of the judicial tenants. It was simply 
a makeshift, and unless the Government 
had no regard for social order in Ireland 
or the sufferings of the people, they would 
bring in a Bill to amend the Act. Irish 
Nationalists did not expect justice from 
the Government. But whether they ex- 
pected it or not, they would demand it, 
and if the result of the apathy 
[Third Day. 
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The hon. Member for East 


towards the suffering people of Ireland | Mayo congratulated himself upon the 
was to bring back the reign of crime | union that had taken place in Ireland 


in the country, upon their heads) 
would be the blame. [“Hear, hear !”] 
*Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 


IRELAND (Mr. Joun Atkinson, London- 
derry, N.), replying on behalf of the 
Government, said he would not follow 


the hon. Member for East Mayo into the | 


many topics upon which he touched in his 
discursive speech. He would only men- 
tion them to put them aside. The hon. 
Member condemned the proposed Board 
of Agriculture, and, apparently, one of 


his reasons for so doing was that he as- | 


sumed it would be founded on the Re- 
port of the Recess Committee and con- 
taminated by the connection. It was 
but natural that, as he had been un- 
measured in his condemnation of the 
Recess Committee, he should equally con- 
demn by anticipation any Bill likely to 
be founded upon it. 

Mr. JOHN DILLON (Mayo, E.), said 
the hon. and learned Member was quite 
mistaken. 
opinion on the merits of the Bill. It 
might be one to which he could give his 
support. 

*Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL 
IRELAND thought that, under the cir- 
cumstances, the hon. Member might 
have reserved his criticisms until the Bill 
for establishing the Board of Agriculture 
was before the House, and it would be 
time enough then to see whether it was 
based on the recommendations of the 
Recess Committee or not. 
his purpose or task to defend the Recess 


He said he would give no! 


| purchase 
FOR | 


It was not | 


Committee or the recommendations it | 


made; but he could not help saying that 
he thought the Committee had done 
great service in this—that it had laid 
before the public a mass of most useful in- 


formation, and had endeavoured also to ' 


turn the minds of Irishmen aside from 
that perennial wrangle that went on as 
to the sharing of the diminished products 
of the Irish soil between landlord and 
tenant, to the more healthy object of en- 
deavouring to increase the general output 


of agricultural production, enhance — its 
value, and reevain for Jreland the 
markets she had lost. He would 


not refer to the hon. Member's remarks 
on the Financial Relations Commission. 
A day had been promised on which there 
would be a full and ample discussion of 
Mr. Patrick M‘Hugh. 


| different estates. 


amongst politicians of opposite schools. 


| He did not know whether the hon. Mem- 


ber anticipated that the appeal to his 
allies to make a considerable reduction 
in their rents would have the effect of 
cementing or perpetuating that union. 
For himself he thought it would have the 
opposite effect. He would not dwell at 
any length on the question of the evicted 
tenants. It was debated last year on the 
Land Act. As the matter stood, it was 
but fair to say that under existing legis- 
lation every facility that could be given 
had been given towards the reconciliation 
and the reinstatement of the evicted 
tenants, except one, that public funds 
had not been advanced for the purpose. 
The House last year pronounced a defi- 
nite decision on the propriety or ad- 
visability of making any such advance 
But, although the advance had not been 


, made, he was happy to think that nego- 


tiations had gone on, and in many cases 
had terminated successfully. Under the 
13th Section of the Land Act of 1891 
162 applications were sanctioned, and 
money to the amount of 
£86,669 was advanced. Section 13 was 
re-enacted in the Purchase of Land (Ire- 
land) Amendment Act, 1895, for a fur- 
ther period of six months. Under that 
re-enactinent 186 applications were re- 
ceived, of which three were refused, 82 
had been sanctioned, the purchase money 
being £39,585, and 101 applications 
were still pending. Under Section 47 
of the Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1896, 369 
applications had been received from 127 
In 183 of these cases 
objections had been received, two appli- 
cations had been withdrawn, 45 had been 
refused, eight consents had been received, 
and 128 applications were still pending. 
Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Montrose 
Burghs) asked how many transactions 
had been carried through successfully. 
*Tun ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND was understood to say there 
had been none, but there was every 
prospect of the Acts of last year leading, 
if not to an entire cure, to a great ame 
lioration of the position 
Mr. J. J. CLANCY (Dublin County, 
N.) asked whether, in the 128 cases still 
pending, the time for objecting by the 


landlords had passed. 
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*Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND replied that the return on the 
subject did not give that information. | 
The hon. Member for East Mayo went on 
to describe the present condition of agri- 
culture in Ireland as full of alarm and 
danger and said no Irish Member of Par- 
liament would deny that there existed in 
Ireland a widespread feeling of alarm in | 
regard to the agrarian situation. The | 
hon. Member seemed to labour under an | 
almost chronic apprehension of famine, | 
because he said he had _ brought | 
this question again and again before the | 
House for the last 12 years, and he pre- 
sumed he had prophesied that disasters | 
were likely to follow. Happily, he had 
been a false prophet. When the hon. 
Member said the con dition of Ireland was 
one that caused great alarm, he spoke 
incautiously. The organ of the party of 
Irish Nationalists who did not follow 
the hon. Member, but who, he; 
would scarcely deny, had as thorough | 
a knowledge of the condition of  Ire-| 
land, and as warm a sympathy with | 
Irish wrong and suffering as himself or 
any hon. Members ,who followed his | 
leadership, dealt with this question in 
October 1896. United Ireland, refer- 
ring to the “advocacy of famine” by the 
journal which represented the — hon. 
Member's Party, said: 


“ Considering the whole situation, as regards 

the crops, the outlook is not a good one, nor 
is it improved when the prices of cattle and | 
other farm stock are taken into account. 
While we say this, however, we must strongly 
condemn the effort now being made by the 
organ of Whiggery to create a panic and to | 
spread abroad the impression that a famine | 
is threatened. This is the most reprehensible 
kind of nonsense, and what the object of those 
who are engineering the ‘scare’ can be we 
cannot form an idea. A partial failure of the | 
crops and depressed prices no longer spell 
famine in Ireland, and the suggestion that 
‘processes, decrees, and evictions are the order , 
of the day’ is as silly an exaggeration as ever | 
came from the same silly source. The credit 
of the merchants, shopkeepers, and farmers of 
Ireland was hardly ever better than it is now. 
Is it the object of the Whig organ to destroy 
that credit by proclaiming that the country 
is on the verge of famine? 


He thought he was right in assuming | 
that whether the hon. Member for Mayo | 
was right or wrong, he could not say that | 

there was that identity of view between | 
all members of the Irish National Party | | 
which the passage from his speech would | 
lead the House to suppose. [“ Hear, 
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hear!”] The information in possession 
of the Government really amounted to 
this: Ireland, of course, during the past 
year had not escaped from the depres- 
sion of agricultural prices that England 
had suffered, but there had been no 
such great decline in agricultural prices 
as some Members would seek to lead the 
House to believe. Taking all the articles 
given in the return from the Land Com- 
mission for 1896, there had been an in- 
crease in some of the products and a 
decrease in others—there being a 
decrease in nine and an_ increase 
in six. Three of the cases’ in 
which there was an increase were wheat, 
oats and butter, and there had also been 
an increase in the value of hay and wool 
and sheep and lambs. Although there 
had been a decrease in the prices 
of potatoes and pork, and other 
articles, it was by no means of such a 
high percentage as hon. Members had 
suggested. [* Hear, hear!”] In addition 
to that he found that, although the large 
farmers had suffered something by the 
decline in prices, the small farmers 
apparently had been better able to 
weather the storm. In the extreme 
West of Ireland, no doubt, there were 
districts where there was exceptional and 
sporadic distress, as was almost always 
the case ; but these were cases which the 
ordinary administration of the Poor Law 
was entirely competent to meet and deal 
with. The officials of the Local Govern- 


‘ment Board, when the first symptoms 
| manifested themselves, directed their 


personal attention to the matter, and if 
there was any necessity for any excep- 
tional treatment the Government would 
be informed of it at the earliest possible 
moment. [“ Hear, hear!”} He had 
also to mention that rents were seldom 
better paid than they had been during 
the past year, and that  ejectments 
had been fewer than at any time 
during the last five years. The 
total number of ejectments or notices 
served last year was 4,773, as against 
6,556 for 1893, and the number 
of actual evictions during 1896 was only 
695. [“ Hear, hear!”] The hon. Member 
for North Galway said that the rent was 
_ only paid out of capital, and at the same 
| time he said that the condition of 
affairs in Ireland had been getting worse 
and worse every year for the last. ten or 
twelve years. Cert tainly the Irish farmer 
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must be a strange individual if year by 
year he could continue to pay rent out 
of capital, and yet, although prices were 
low, that the production should not 
diminish. This capital, like the cruse 
of oil, seemed to be inexhaustible, for it 


Address in 


did not diminish, notwithstanding that | 


year by year rent was paid out of it. 
The Government, therefore, did not 


recognise anything in the condition of | 


Ireland which would induce them to 
depart from the conclusions which they 
had come to during the discussions on the 
Land Act of last year, either as to the 
treatment of the evicted tenants or as to 
shortening the duration of the judicial 
term. For reasons which were then 
deemed quite adequate the Government 
and the House determined that the term 
should not be shortened. Hon. Members 
must recollect that if they adopted 
an Act, like the Act of 1881, providing 
that rents must be fixed for a period, if 
that legislation was to have any meaning, 
rents could not be altered yearly as dis- 
tress overtook tenants, unless by abate- 
ments made by the landlords. The hon. 


Member for Mayo had said that he re- | 


peated and reiterated his condemnation 
of the Land Act of last year, and he said 
that that Land Act was not a final settle- 


ment of all agrarian questions in Ireland. | 


He did not think that it was ever sug- 
gested that it was a final settlement of 
all agrarian questions. If that was sug- 
gested it would be a strange thing, for 
this year in the Queen's Speech it was 
announced that a measure was to be in- 
troduced to create an Agricultural Board 
in Ireland, for the special purpose of 
applying itself to some of the agrarian 
questions of Ireland. The Land Act of 
last year purported to remove some of 
the objections and imperfections in the 
Act of 1881; it endeavoured to put the 
law in reference to tenants’ improve- 
ments on a rational and more satisfactory 
footing ; to bring within the letter of the 


Act of 1881 tenants that were within 
its spirit, but by the — interpreta- 
tion of its language had been held 
to be excluded from its letter. It 


also endeavoured to promote and give 
further facilities for purchase ; it sought 
to increase the powers and strengthen 
the hands of the Congested Districts 
Board, and, despite the condemnation 
of the hon. Member for East Mayo, as 


far as he could read the signs of public | 


Attorney General for Treland. 
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| opinion, it had succeeded in many of 
| these objects to the satisfaction of hun- 
_ dreds of the tenantry of Ireland. [Cheers.] 
| The hon. Member went on to suggest that 
| the only remedy for this condition of 
| things was first of all a reduction, on a 
very large scale, of rents all over Ireland 
——with that he had already dealt. He 
next suggested, with regard to the con- 
gested districts, that there should be an 
extended scheme of migration put into 
force. He would remind the hon. Mem- 
ber that the only emigration scheme tried 
to any extent by any person but the Con- 
gested Districts Board was by no means 
a success, notwithstanding the glamour of 
Mr. Parnell’s name. The Congested 
Districts Board had power to effect 
migration, and they had exercised these 
powers in two or three cases. They had 
bought Clare Island and another estate, 
to which they had transferred some of 
the tenantry from the more crewded dis- 
tricts. But they found that the price 
they would have to pay to buy land for 
the purpose of transferring tenants from 
| other districts was so enormous that 
practically all their funds would be ab- 
sorbed in carrying out this policy on any 
| extended scale. Every facility was given 
the Congested Districts Board in this 
direction by the Land Act, for they were 
able to purchase land to the capitalised 
value of the sum yearly paid to them, 
and £1,500,000 was the capital they had 
; now available for that purpose. The 
hon. Member referred to the Armagh 
cases. He had not, in the short interval 
that had elapsed between the time that 
speech was delivered and the present 
moment, been enabled to obtain informa- 
tion in reference to these cases, but even 
if the facts were exactly as the hon. 
Member stated, it was quite inevitable 
that as long as they had a Court of 
Appeal, if they added the number of 
| dissentients in that Court to the number 
of persons whose decisions were under 
review, they might always get a majority 
against the view that ultimately pre- 
vailed. That obtained in every case. 
Say a Court consisted of three Judges 
and an appeal went from them to a 
Court of three Judges. If on the appeal 
one Judge agreed with the Court below 
and two of them disagreed, the opinion 
of the two would prevail. And yet it 
would be two Judges who would settle 
the law one way as against four who 
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thought the law should be different. The 
Land Commission took the greatest care 
and trouble to select the men in whom 
they had the most confidence as being 





best able to perform the duties of | 
Land Valuers, and, of course, they 


acted upon the evidence given before the 
Court in addition to the evidence of the 
valuer. The hon. Member for Derby | 
had expressed the hope that the Govern- 
ment would bring in a Bill to deal with 
the housing of the agricultural labourers. 
He would remind the hon. Member that | 
it was the Government of 1891 that 
brought in a Bill enabling the Local 


Government Board to supersede local | 
guardians, who were obstinate and 
would not put into operation the 
beneficial legislation embodied in 
rr ° 
the Labourers Acts. Then, again, 


the Act of last year was passed by which 
the machinery of the Labourers Acts was 
made to work more smoothly, more 
expeditiously, and more cconomically. 
The hon. Member who had just sat down 
had referred again and again to what he 
said was the effect of the Act of last year 
in preventing a tenant who 
in arrear with his rent from going 
into Court and having a fair rent 
fixed. 
to follow 
conclusion at which 
upon that point, 
view, a tenant, 

arrear, might go into Court 
have a fair rent fixed. [‘ Hear, hear! ”] 
Under that Act it was perfectly useless 
for a landlord to go into Court with the 


Gentleman in 
he had 
because, 
however much 


the hon. 


in his 


idea that he could obtain a decree of | 
ejectment merely because his tenant was | 
It appeared to | 
him, therefore, that the complaint of the | 
hon. Member was really unfounded, and | 


in arrear with his rent. 


that there was nothing to prevent the 


tenant from taking advantage of the pro- | 


visions of the Act of 1881 as amended 


by the subsequent Irish Land Acts. 
[“ Hear, hear!”| He thought that, 


having made that statement, he had said | 


all that we- necessary upon the subject. 
Therefore, .otwithstanding the observa- 
tions of the hon. Member, he hoped that 


the efforts which the present trish 
Government were making, aud were 
making sincerely to promote the peace, 
happiness, and progress of Ireland, would 
nut be cursed with the disaster which 
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the hon. Gentleman had foretold they 
would result in. [‘ Hear, hear!”’] 

Mr. Serveant HEMPHILL (Tyrone, 
N.) said he thought it would be a lament- 
able thing if the House were to remain 
under the impression that the Irish 
tenants, or Irish people generally, were 
satisfied with the Land Act of last year, 
and, therefore, he hoped the hon. Mem- 
ber for East Mayo would not yield to the 
appeais made to him not to press his 
Amendment to a division. The feeling 
in Ireland with regard to the Land Act 
was not confined to any particular class, 
and it was of general and intense dis- 
appointment. He did not believe the 
Attorney General for Ireland — had 
answered the arguments of the hon. 
Member for East Mayo. He had not been 
able to show that in point of fact the 
condition of the tenantry of Ireland had 
been bettered by the legislation of last 
Session. [* Hear, hear!” ] It was ab- 
solutely necessary that the House should 
record its opinion upon this question, and 
to show that hon. Members sympathised 
with what was conceded to be the case, 
that the prospects of the farmers of 
Ireland this year and last winter were 
worse than they had been for many 
preceding years. He confessed that he 
thought it was hardly reasonable of the 
Attorney General to try and throw the 
apple of discord among Members on the 
Opposition side of the House by referring 
to an article which appeared in United. 
Treland as far back as last October, 
before the result of the harvest could be 
sufficiently known, and before it could be 
ascertained whether it was or was not to 
be a year of distress. [‘ Hear, hear! ”] 
The Government had to admit the fact 
that agricultural produce and the price 
of produce had both fallen in a tre- 
mendous degree. [“ Hear, hear! ”] What 
he found fault with in the gracious 
Speech from the Throne was that there 
was no reference to remedial measures 
for Ireland, except the reference to an 
Agricultural Board, which he supposed 
was intended to be one of those sops and 
doles which had been occasionally thrown 
out to satisfy the starving people. 
{“ Hear, hear!”] The Land Act of last 
year could not be regarded.as a final 
Measure, and never would be. It was 
no answer to the state of things in 
Ireland for the Attorney General to talk 
, of a perennial wrangle going on in the 
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House with regard to the wrongs of 
Ireland. A starving and impoverished 
people must always raise their voices in 
in assembly from which they hoped to 
get justice, and that voice could not be 
silenced by a jibe or a sneer at a peren- 
nial wrangle. [‘ Hear, hear!”] What 
did the case of the Government come to on 
this subject?) The right hon. and learned 
Attorney General for Ireland said that 
the provisions of the Evicted Tenants 
Act had been successful. But he had 
only shown in the case of 127 estates 
45 proposals were refused, and that in 
eight cases only the landlords had 
given their consent to them. Did 
the right hon. Gentleman rely upon 
those figures as proof of the successful 
operation of the Act? [“ Hear, hear !”] 
He said he thought that when his right 
hon. and learned Friend saw that figure 
8 he would have crumpled up the paper 
and thrown it aside rather than have 
called the attention of the House to it. 
With regard to the remaining 128 the 
Attorney General did not know whether 
the time had elapsed or not for the land- 
lord to state whether he objected or 
otherwise. So far as the evicted clauses 
went the allegation of the hon. Gentle- 
man below the gangway had been fully 
sustained. What were the other figures 
relied upon by the Attorney General! 
Of 15 articles of agricultural produce he 
saw the price of nine had decreased, and 
of six increased. If the price of nine 
articles of produce had decreased how 
could the tenant be expected to pay the 
old rent. Amongst the six articles was 
wheat, and wheat was a crop on which 
the tenants in Ireland never had relied 
and never would or could rely. The hon. 
Members for North Galway and North 
Leitrim, who had lately addressed the 
House, were practical farmers, and they 
had declared from bitter experience that 
it was lnpossible to make anything like 
a reasonable rent out of the land in the 
face of the existing prices. His right 
hon. and learned Friend had told the 
House that rents were being well paid. 
What evidence did he rely upon? There 
were no returns showing how rents had 
been paid, this or any other winter. He 
had had the opportunity lately of speak- 
ing with many people in Ireland, and he 
believed it was a mistake to suppose that 
rents were being well paid. That was 


not from any fault on the part of the | 


Mr. Serjeant Hemphill. 
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tenant, but simply because the times 
were too hard to enable 'the men to pay 
their rents. The Irish tenants had for 
a long time tried to drag out a wretched 
existence on soil the produce of which 
left them nothing to subsist upon if they 
met the exactions of their landlords. Ire- 
land had been over-rented for years. It 
still was over-rented, and the only pos- 
sible means of remedying matters was 
sternly refused by the Government and 
the House last year, when they rejected 
the Amendment by which rents could 
| have been revised every ten years. Would 
ithe hon. Member for South Tyrone tell 
the House that the farmers of Tyrone 
| were satisfied with the present state of 
things! Would he tell the House that 
those men were satisfied to languish year 
after year under a rent which it was im- 
possible for them to pay? The hon. 
Member argued that rents could be re- 
vised in two, three, or four years. Yes, 
but in the meantime the tenants might 
| have emigrated or died in their wretched 
holdings. There never was a greater mis- 
take committed by any Government 
than that committed by the present Gov- 
ernment when they refused the Amend- 
ment to allow rents to be revised every 
ten years. With regard to the Con- 
gested Districts Act, the Attorney 
General’s figures were equally unsatis- 
factory. His right hon. and_ learned 
Friend admitted that the clauses of that 
Act had only been applied with any de- 
| gree of success in two or three cases. 
| What could demonstrate more plainly 
| the failure of that legislation than such 
a statement! It was quite true the fact 
of there being arrears did not prevent a 
rent being fixed, but the fact of there 
being arrears was taken into account in 
measuring the rent when there was a 
question of purchase. Then his right 
hon. and learned Friend seemed to think 
the 7th Section of the Act of 1887 was 
not a subject of complaint. That clause 
was known throughout Ireland as the 
| eviction-made-easy clause. The poison 
of it was that if a man was evicted for 
non-payment of rent and re-admitted as 
caretaker, he was debarred from the 
benefit of the Land Act; he was in the 
position of a future tenant, and could 
not have his rent revised. These were 
reasons why he trusted the hon. Mem- 
ber for East Mayo would press his 
Amendment to a Division. By dividing 
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they would show that there were Irish, 
Scotch and English Members who sym- 
pathised with the tenants of Ireland, and 
who still held out the hope that their 
sad position might at no very distant 
date be changed. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) thought 
the most momentous event in Ireland 
during the recess was the judgment of 
Mr. Justice Bewley in respect to the 
agrarian situation. Mr. Justice Bewley 
declared at Belfast, on his responsibility 
as the Chief Judicial Commissioner, that 
the whole of the rents which were fixed 
in Ireland during the first four years 
were fixed upon wholly wrong principles ; 
in other words, that an error of judg- 


ment had been committed by the Land | 


Commission in at least 200,000 cases. 
No graver statement had ever fallen from 
the lips of a judicial functionary. Mr. 
Justice Bewley pointed out that there 
had been good times up to 1881, when 
the Land Act of that year was passed, 
and that naturally the Sub-Commis- 
sioners during 1881-2-3-4 went on the 
basis that the 15 subsequent years 
would in all probability be of as satis- 
factory a character as the 15 past years. 
Judge Bewley’s words were not delivered | 
in a corner, and, affecting as they did | 
200,000 families, anyone’ in _ the; 
position of an Irish Member’ was 
well founded in taking his stand 
upon that remarkable judgment. 
He thought they might very strongly 
found themselves on this authority in 
their demand for a shortening of the 
judicial term. But while he said that 
he did not intend for one moment to 
recede from the position he had taken 
up as to the Land Bill of last year. He 
would say again now what he said then 
—that he thought that Bill, as far as it 
went,was an excellent measure, and he had 
no hesitation in repeating that night. his | 
thanks to the Government for their firm- 
hess and courage in passing it. 
sume time, that did not prevent him in 
any degree from pressing for further re- 
form in the matter, especially as the 
learned Attorney General for Ireland had 
declared—what, of course, they knew to 
be the fact---that the Bill of last year 
was not put furward with any pretence 
to be a final settlement of the Land 
Question. But he thought the Govern- 
ment, if they were well advised, would 


hesitate to commit themselves finally to 
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the position which the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman had assumed that 


night. Let them take the case of Scot- 
land. The Crofter Commissioners were 
going about making reductions of rent 
under the Act which was passed for only 
seven years, and yet the landlords were 
not up in arms, and no one of them 
thought of rebelling against the Govern- 
ment in consequence. But he thought a 
remedy might at once be applied to 
agricultural “difficulty i in Ireland without 
any injustice being done to the land- 
lords, and even without an immediate 
shortening of the judicial terms. In the 
first place, there was the amount of over- 
taxation wrongfully wrung out of Ireland 
| to the extent of between two and three 
niillions a year, as reported by the Finan- 
cial Relations Commission, and that 
amount, which, for one year, was more 
than had been won by the tenants of 
Ireland by the seething agitation of the 
last 15 or 16 years, would have to be 
| dealt with. He would also suggest to 
| the Government that if they were unable 
in the present Session to shorten the 
judicial term to 10 years, they might 
do for Ireland what they did last year 
| for England and Scotland—give her an 
Agricultural Rates Bill, reducing the 
rates of the farmer by one-half. [1 Hear, 
hear!”| That would of itself be a very 
substantial relief and benefit to the 
tenantry of Ireland. [‘ Hear, hear! ”] 
There was another point which very 
closely affected the question of the 
shortening of the judicial .term—the 
class of men who were appointed as Sub 
Commissioners under the Land Commis- 
sion, and who had to fix the judicial 
rents. He found that no fewer than 24 
hew appointments had recently been 
made—some as temporary and some as 
permanent Commissioners ; and he con- 
| fessed that he much regretted the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland was not present to 
| explain the mode in which those appoint- 
| ments were made. He had gone through 
| the list of those gentlemen, and he found 
that only four of them were Catholics— 
four out of 24. He had no desire to 
raise any feelings of religious prejudice, 
but it was an extraordinary fact to start 
with that in a country where the Catho- 
lics and Protestants were as 4 to 1 
*Mr. SPEAKER called the hon. and 


learned Member to order, on the ground 
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of the Amendment. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said he was going 
to show that,almost without exception,the 
Sub-Commissioners were drawn from the 
landlord class, and that therefore most 
of them were Protestants, and they were 
debarred from having that sympathy with 
agricultural distress and interests which 
they would have if more fairly or impar- 
tially chosen. [Cheers.] 
that he should like to have some expla- 
nation as to how the recent appoint- 
ments were made—whether they were 
made in consultation with, and with the 
sanction of, the Land Commission, or 
were they made by the Chief Secretary 
and the Lord Lieutenant off-hand with- 
out consultation? Three or four of them 
he recognised. as well-known  agricul- 
turists—very good appointments ; but he 
should like to know the principle on 
which many of the other gentlemen were 
appointed. He should like to refer to a 
few of the names. First, there was Mr. 
Small, who, as far as he knew, was a 
former landlord in a small way, nomi- 
nated, he believed, by the hon. Member 
for Mid Armagh. Then there was— 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. and learned Member is really going 
too far in entering upon these matters. 
They do not apply at all to the question 
of the Amendment. [Cheers.] 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said he would not, 
of course, pursue the point if the Speaker 
ruled it to be irregular, but he felt bound 
to say that he thought the consideration 
of the personnel of the Land Commis- 
sion entered very largely into the ques- 
tion of the fair administration of the 
Land Acts. [“ Hear, hear!”] With re- 
gard to another point that had been 
brought under the notice of the House— 
namely, the question of what was called 
the “Eviction-made-easy Clause ”—his 
views of that 7th Clause was this—that, 
like every other bad thing, it was a curse 
to both sides. It had proved a curse to 
the landlords, for it had prompted them 
to take steps against their tenants which 
they would not otherwise have done, and 
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that he was travelling beyond the scope | deprive the tenant of his property—of 


He repeated | 


it had inflicted injury on numbers of | 


tenants. 
Gentleman had said there had been less 
than 700 actual evictions this year, and 
that about 4,000 notices had been served 
on tenants, by means of which, under 
process of law, the landlord sought to 


Mr. Speaker. 


The right hon. and learned | 
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, his status as a tenant, and of his interest 
| in the soil—without proceeding to actual 
eviction. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman regarded these figures as a 
small average, but he regarded them 
as a very large sum _ of one 
year’s evil work under this clause. 
| Taking every year since 1887, and a 
yearly average of 4,000 persons not dis- 
possessed, but whose tenancies and 
tenures had been destroyed and whose 
improvements had been confiscated, they 
arrived at the fact, which he thought was 
beyond dispute, that in 40,000 cases at 
least tenants who had been made pre- 
sent tenants by Mr. Gladstone in 1881, 
were now in the miserable and precari- 
ous position of future tenancies. He 
believed the inevitable result of ‘that 
state of things must be that they were 
simply preparing for themselves the 
materials of some great future Land Act. 
As for himself, he would say that he had 
looked with satisfaction upon the growth 
of this union between landlords and 
tenants upon the same platform in the 
hope that reforms outside and beyond 
those relating merely to financial ques- 
tions would accrue from it. He _ be- 
lieved that if the landlords were wise 
they would find the people of Ireland at 
the present moment in a mood and tem- 
per to come to terms with them upon 
this great question of agrarian distur- 
bances. He believed the people of Ire- 
land, taking them as a whole, would wel- 
come a settlement by which, on the 
tenant’s becoming the owner of his farm 
at a fair price, something like compensa- 
tion, either for disturbance or for com- 
pulsory expropriation, should be paid 
to the Irish landlords. [*‘ Hear, hear! ”] 
And they did not want the money to 
come out of John Bull’s pocket. They 
were quite willing to pay their own 
money for it if they would give them 
charge of their own money. The Irish 
landlords should understand that that 
was the temper that prevailed among 
the people, and he trusted that while 
this spirit continued the landlords, who 
after all were Jrishmen-—and he thought 
he might say every Irishman was an 
Irishman unless he was a Belfast Liberal 
Unionist—{laughter|—would take ad- 
vantage of it. They would find it far easier 
to make better terms and conditions 
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with their own people by friendly ar- 
rangement than they’ were ever likely 
to get by combat across the floor of the 
House. He read with some amazement 


| 
| 


the attacks on the Government last year. | 


The landlords met in convention in Gal- 
way, in Cork, in Dublin, and in various 
other places, and poured out the vials 
of their wrath on the Government for 
having passed so iniquitous a Land Act. 


His own view of the legislation of last | 


year was that it had yet to be tested by 
results. Its result so far had been that 
it had given them the most peaceable 


winter they had ever had in Ireland. | 


[“ Hear, hear! ”’| 
see the Government proceed in regard 
to the remaining questions outstanding 
upon this Land Question and upon every 
Irish question. He believed they would 
find the time and the temper of the 
people favourable. He thought they 
had now, at this moment, an opportu- 
nity which was perhaps not likely to recur. 


He should be glad to | 


The landlords themselves were coming | 


to realise that 
expect the enormous 

hitherto been exacting. 
time they have the claim that they were 
put there as their garrison, and the 
Government could not desert them. 
Accordingly he thought the present 
opportunity was a favourable one for 


rents they 


they could no longer | 


had | 
At the same | 


statesmen to heal up this question by | 


doing justice alike both to the proprietor 
and to the tiller of the soil. [* Hear, 
hear!’ 

Mr. J.J. CLANCY said that, though he 
did not agree with all the statements 
of the hon. Member for East Mayo, he 
thought there was ample ground for the 
Amendment, and if it was pressed toa 
Division he should certainly vote for it. 
He thought the Government could not be 
surprised that such an Amendment 
should be proposed. The 
General for Ireland, although he affected 
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a serious agricultural depression, and 
one thing which made the decline of 
last year more serious than it would 
have been under ordinary circumstances 
was that it came on the top of several 
other declines. He thought the Govern- 
ment could not be surprised at the 
Amendment for another reason. He 
supported their Land Bill of last year, 
and, like the hon. Member for Louth, 
he had not one single word to retract 
or to alter that he spoke in regard to 
that Bill. He regarded that Bill as a 
series of very useful, but very small 
reforms, which, taken together, consti- 
tuted such a reform as, in his opinion, 
it would have been absurd and foolish 
on the part of Irish representatives to 
reject. Although he took that view and 
voted for the Bill, still he had always 
held that it was deficient in two or 
three matters of the most serious and 
vital importance to the tenantry of Ire- 
land, and that being so it could not be 
regarded as a sufficient remedy for the 
evils which it was intended to meet. 
He now came to ask, what were the Go- 
vernment going to do? They admitted 
that something more was necessary by 
stating in the Queen’s Speech that a 
Bill for the establishment of a Board of 
Agriculture would be proposed during 
this Session. He had not the least 
hesitation in saying, that if the proposed 
Bill proceeded on the lines indicated in 
the Report of the Recess Committee it 
would have his hearty support. He had 
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always been astonished at the attacks 


Attorney | 


to make light of the agricultural depres- | 
sion in Ireland, must feel that that de- | 


pression was a real and genuine thing. | 


He thought there was an admission of 
that fact when he stated, and reading, 
from Returns which had been placed 
before him, that there had been a decline 
of value in several of the main articles 
of agricultural produce. If there had 


been this decline he thought it must be | 
manifest to the right hon. Gentleman 
and to everybody clse that there was 





on the Report of the Recess Committee. 
That Committee actually made pro- 
posals which the Nationalists had been 
making for ten years and making in 
vain, and really, when he was now 
called upon to censure these _ pro- 
posals when they were put forward 
by a Committee representative of every 
shade of public opinion in Ireland, 
he was astonished, especially when the 
request came to him from the repre- 
sentatives of Nationalist opinion. 
He hoped the coming Bill would proceed 
on the lines of the Report of the Recess 
Committee. It would certainly be un- 
satisfactory if it did not fulfil two condi- 
tions. For the limited objects it was to 
serve, the Board to be set up should be 
a popular body. If this Board was to be 
simply an addition to the already long 
list of Boards which go to make up what 
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was called “Dublin Castle” in Ireland, 
free from and independent of public 
opinion in Ireland, then he assured the 
right hon. Gentleman that it would fail 
like other Boards to conciliate Irish 
opinion and to do effective work in the 
service of Ireland. In the second place 
if this Board be not amply endowed with 
funds to do real, effective, genuine work 


Address in 


in promoting the agricultural prosperity | 


of Ireland, then he really thought the 
right hon. Gentleman had better stay 
his hand altogether. [‘ Hear, hear!” : 
He admitted that he could not set uy 
any effective instrument for restoring 
agricultural prosperity to Ireland. Even 
if this Bill passed, even if the Board 
were satisfactory in these two respects, 
the Government must be aware, in fact 
everybody in Ireland was aware, that this 
measure alone would not meet the neces- 
sities of the case. Agricultural depres- 
sion in Ireland was a real and genuine 
evil to be met, and which in the inte- 
rests of order and from the point of view 
of English government in Ireland, must 
be met by adequate remedy. His own 
opinion was that before many years 
passed, within a very few Sessions, a 
Minister would come to the House and 
propose—perhaps too late for some of 
its purposes—a Bill containing the very 
proposals Irish Members unsuccessfully 
submitted last year for the shortening of 
the statutory term, for including future 
tenants within the scope of the rent- 
fixing clauses, and, if there were any 
tenants remaining outside, would cer- 
tainly renew the proposals for facili- 
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tating their restoration made by the 
Duke of Devonshire and the Secretary | 
for the Colonies the year before last. | 
More than that would be wanted to 
settle the Irish Land Question. He was 
astonished that any representative of 
tenant opinion could consider the Land 
Act of last year a final settlement. Nobody 
ever said it, and he doubted if anybody 
thought it. Something much more 
drastic than a reduction of the statutory 
term, than the inclusion of future tenants 
within the rent-fixing provisions of the 
Act, or even the restoration of evicted 
tenants to their homes, would be required 
to settle the question. He looked for a 
settlement in the direction of purchase. 
(Hear, hear!”] He believed it would 
be necessary to largely increase the faci- 
lities for purchase which were already 
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provided, and which he admitted had 
been increased by the Act of last year. 
It would be said that landlords would 
lose by all these further changes in the 
law, and this would be made ground for 
opposition. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man who had just sat down had made 
some remarks on this subject and the 
remedy which should be applied with 
which he entirely concurred. He believed 
that the Irish people were not the 
enemies of the landlords except in so far 
as the landlords have unfortunately 
their place in a system which became in- 
famous. There were landlords in Ire- 
land who had availed themselves of the 
system to rob their tenantry for genera- 
tions, but there was another section of 
landlords who had not availed them- 
selves of the system, and who had acted 
without any very great injustice. With 
regard to both classes, if they appealed 
to the English Government—which put 
them in Ireland, which passed laws 
enabling them to rob their tenants, and 
subsequently passed laws enabling 
tenants to get back some parts of their 
rights—if they appealed to the English 
Government as responsible for their posi- 
tion past and present to reverse them, 
then he and his friends would not. be 
found opposing that appeal. He dia 
not indicate the manner in which they 
might get relief, but one method sugges- 
ted itself to his mind. He believed there 
was a large sum due to Ireland by reason 
of over taxation of the country in the 
past, and which continued at the present 
time, and he had himself said at the 
great meeting in the Mansion House in 
Dublin that if the result of the agita- 
tion be to obtain for Ireland any great 
measure of relief, then he hoped that 
that relief would be shared by every class 


of the Trish community—landlords, 
tenants, labourers, merchants, shop- 
keepers—all alike. That declaration he 
repeated. He would not advocate relief 


from this over-taxation passing to one 
class only of the Irish population ; every 
class in Ireland should share in that re- 
lief, and he should certainly not object 
to landlords receiving their fair share. 
As illustrating the facts stated by his 
hon. and learned Friend (Mr. T. M. 
Healy), he mentioned that the other day 
one of the most influential of his own 
constituents, a gentleman who had found 
fault with his action in support of the 
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Bill of last year, and who had said in 
publie that the duty of Irish Members 
was to oppose that Bill because it did 
not go far enough—actually this same 
gentleman proposed at a public meeting 
to devote sixty millions, which he 
thought Ireland might be able to get 
in respect to the over-taxation, to 
making up the difference between what 
the landlords wanted for their land and 
what the tenants were able to give for it. 

Mr. MICHAEL DAVITT (Mayo, S.): 
Was he sane? [Laughter. | 

Mr. CLANCY said the hon. Member’s 
acquaintance with Mr. Andrew Kettle 
should enable him to answer that 
question. 

Mr. DAVITT said the name being 
mentioned, he would wish to withdraw 
his remark. 

Mr. CLANCY said he would not go so 
far as Mr. Kettle. He did not adopt 
that suggestion, he only mentioned the 
circumstance that when an extreme advo- 
cate of tenant rights, who denounced the 
Bill of last year as not going far enough— 
a prominent Land Leaguer—ventured on 
such a suggestion to ease the situation 
between landlords and tenants, it was 
evidence in support of the statements 
of his hon. and learned Friend. The 
state of feeling between landlords and 
tenants in Ireland was such as to afford 
a hope that if the Government, which 
insisted on managing Irish affairs, would 
take Irish advice, matters might be 
settled to the satisfaction of everybody 
in a few weeks. Although the Govern- 
ment no doubt would vote down this 
Amendment, yet he was as confident as 
he was of his own existence that the 
time would come when a Bill embody- 
ing proposals indicated would be pro- 
posed and carried, and with profit the 
Government might reflect whether it was 
not expedient, in the interest of justice 
and order in Ireland, to depart from the 
practice of past years and not wait until 
they were forced to yield to the pressure 
of events. [‘ Hear!”| 

Mr. JASPER TULLY (Leitrim, S.) 
said that the Attorney General for Ire- 
land had denied that there was any sub- 
stantial fall in prices, and had mentioned 
two commodities of which the prices, he 
said, had risen, namely, wheat and hay. 
In his opinion it was a mockery to tell 
any farmer in Ireland that because there 
Was an increase in the price of wheat an.] 
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hay the complaint about agricultural de- 
pression ought no longer’ to be made. 
What were the facts? In three-fourths 
of Ireland no wheat had been grown for 
many years, and any increase in the price 
of hay meant an increase of expenditure 
in keep for the ordinary farmer. It waa 
therefore a disadvantage to him. He 
thought that if the hon. Member 
for South Tyrone had spoken instead of 
the Attorney General, his speech would 
have been more sympathetic, for the hon. 
Member for South Tyrone understood 
the Irish Land (Question. When the 
Nationalist Members declared last year 
that the Land Bill of 1896 only touched 
the fringe of the trouble, they were toli 
that hon. Members opposite knew mor. 
about the wants of Ireland than they dic. 
But now the Nationalist Members had ts 
tell the Government that up to the pr:- 
sent the Act had been a failure, and ha: 
brought no relief to nine-tenths of the 
tenant farmers. The cases of reduction 
of judicial rents were isolated instances, 
and whilst the Act had brought relief to 
a few men only, it had done serious in- 
jury to a large number of tenants who 
owed trifling arrears of rent. In the 
last few weeks, in the county in which 
he lived, many processes had been served 
for two years’ rent, one year’s rent, and 
even for half a year’s rent, the landlords 
having been spurred on to take that 
course by the clause of the Act which 
said that no landlord should recover 
more than a year’s rent after a certaia 
period. The landlords had thus been 
set on to obtain from tenants trifling 
arrears. What was the real cause of the 
fall in agricultural prices in Ireland} 
The cause was the Free Trade policy 
which Parliament had imposed upon 


the people of Ireland. That policy hal 





brought untold wealth to England, but 
ruin to Ireland’s national industry. It 
had been said by the hon. Member for 
North Fermanagh that the supporters 
of the Amendment ought not to proceed 
to a Division because Ireland had been 
promised a Board of Agriculture. For 
his part he had no great faith in the effi- 
cacy of a Board of that kind. In the 
first place, its establishment would creats 
a new regiment of officials, and supply 
profitable situations for needy Unionists 
in various parts of the country. In spite 
of the existence of a Board of Agriculture 
in England, they had been told time after 
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time that the agricultural industry was | for some years thereafter were at present 
ruined in this country. Had the Board | impossible. But those were the rents 
of Agriculture been able to remedy the| which had to be paid by the tenant- 
depression in Essex, where they were told | farmers, and which they would have to 
there were many square miles of vacant | continue to pay for four or five years, 
land! How could Irishmen expect, with | What was the use, therefore, of the hon. 
that example before them, that a Board | Member for South Tyrone urging that 
of Agriculture would remedy the present | these things would right themselves in 
desperate state of things in their country, | course of time? Everything would right 
where the people had to contend with itself in course of time ; the hungry man 
falling prices and markets, and where would not feel hunger in the course of 
farmers could not find buyers for their | time ; but what the Irish Members asked 
sheep and cattle? Under the Agricul-| was that the Government should see 
tural Rates Act of last year, half the | justice done between man and man, be- 
English farmer's local rates were paid | cause the tenant and the landlord were 
for him. Was the Irish farmer going t. | partners in the working of the soil. Ire- 
receive similar or analogous relief? The | land occupied its present position owing to 
Nationalist and Unionist farmers of Ire-| the action of the House of Commons, 
land would be intensely disappointed | The abolition of the Corn Laws, though 
when they realised that the Government | in the main beneficial, had struck a blow 
had no remedy to offer for the alleviation | at Irish agriculture which it. had never 
of their misfortunes. recovered. While it had brought pros- 

Mr. GEORGE MURNAGHAN (Ty- | perity to England it had made Ireland 
rone, Mid.), contended that the figures | poor, had depopulated the country, and 
quoted by the Attorney General for Ire- had left it to-day in a most abject con- 
land did not correctly represent the | dition. The House of Commons there- 
present prices in the markets of Ulster. fore owed a debt of restitution to the 
For example, the right hon. Member’s | cultivators of the soil, and certainly the 
figures for oats were considerably too last word of the Attorney General for Ire- 
high, and in Ulster potatoes were almost land would neither give satisfaction to 
unsaleable. He had not met any farmer | the Irish people, nor be the last one 
in Ulster who admitted that the Land | uttered on the subject. 
Bill of 1896 conferred any benefit upon Mr. W. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick) 
him. The cases in which it had brought | said he had always advocated the crea- 
relief were very exceptional. Ata meet- tion of a Board of Agriculture for Ire. 
ing in Belfast held under the auspices of | land, because he maintained that it would 
the Liberal Land Committee of Ulster, | be for the benefit of the Irish tenant 
the following resolution had been passed : | farmers to have placed at their disposal 

“That the decision of Judge Bewley to ex- /improved means of production, and to 
clude hundreds of tenants who served origi- | be raised to the level of foreign nations. 
nating notices during the first sitting of the | Jt was said that the English Board of 
Court in 1881, but whose cases were not re-| Agrioylture had conferred those ad- 
corded, from now having judicial rents revised, © 
is further proof of the continued interpretation Vantages, but he thought that that Board 
of the law in nearly every case in favour of | was a hundred years behind the Boards 
the landlords. renee | of other countries—an opinion in which 

“ That we regard it as a grave injustice that | he thought the President of the Board 
tenants not under the Ulster custom should ne : i 
be rented on their own improvements merely | of Agriculture would agree with him. 
because the improvements were made in pur- | The amount of money and the number 
suance of a clause in an ancient lease, as of staff at the disposal of the President 
decided under the Act of 1896 by Mr. Commis- | compared with the Boards of other 
sioner Bewley at Portadown on 3rd November.” | : “ sep 

x countries was simply ridiculous. The 

There could be no doubt that the prices | English Board could not enter - into 
which the farmers received for their serious competition with the foreign 
goods were very small, whilst their rents | Boards of Agriculture. He trusted that 
were very high. It was almost im-' the Government therefore would fully 
possible for them to be just and | equip the new Board with an endowment 
honest men in the circumstances. | capable of carrying on its work in an 
The Chief Secretary a short time ago ad- | efficient manner. He would oppose the 
mitted that the rents fixed in 1881 and | introduction of the measure unless it was 
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founded and carried on in a different | 
way from the Board which at present | 
existed in Ireland. In Ireland they 
wanted a popularly constituted Board, 
not an irresponsible, non-elective bureau- 
eracy. He voted for the Land Act of | 
last year because Ireland could not ob- 
tain a better measure, not because he ap- 
proved it ; but at the same time this did 
not prevent the Irish Members from en- | 
deavouring to extract a better measure | 
for the Irish tenants than the Govern- | 
ment were inclined to give last Session. 
*Mr. P. C. DOOGAN (Tyrone, E.) said 
that lest his silence should be misunder- | 
stood by his constituents he wished | 
to add his voice to the voices of previous | 
speakers, and to assure the House in the 
most emphatic manner that although he 
lived in the midst of a Unionist consti- 
tuency, he had not met a farmer who had 
expressed anything but the most intense 
dissatisfaction with the Land Act of last 
year. He had reason to know that a de- 
termined effort was being made on the 
part of the landlords to destroy the 
Ulster tenant right in every case thcy | 
could. He knew farmers who had been | 
paying rack rents all their lives, and he 
quoted the case of a town-land property 
in which an instance of free sale had 
not occurred because the tenants 
had always been evicted. The present oc- 
cupiers in this town-land, when they went 
into Court, were unable to establish the 
Ulster custom, and hence they were 
rented upon their own improvements. 
The condition of three-fourths of the 
population of Ireland was most wretched 
and miserable at the present time. 
Throughout the district of Ulster where 
he came from he never remembered a time 
of greater distress. What with low prices, 
the desperate struggle to get money, 
and unfeeling treatment from landlords 
in exacting their full rents, the life of 
the agricultural population was one of 
much poverty and hardship. About his 
part of the country the small farmers | 
had lost nearly all their hay by 
the incessant rains of August last. | 
Some of these people were now 
going into the market to buy hay, | 
and the enhanced price at which alone 
it could be procured was another of the | 
causes which would make it more and 
more difficult for the farmers to pay 
their rents. The learned Attorney 
General quoted the rise in the price of 
hay as a benefit to farmers, whereas it 
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was quite the reverse. Wheat also had 
risen, but scarcely any is grown in 
Ulster. The cost of labour was so high 
that a great deal of the land was going 
out of cultivation. The children were 
being kept from school, with the in- 
evitable result that they would grow up 
to be “hewers of wood and. drawers of 
Under all these circumstances 
he thought there should be a statutory 
reduction of rent for three years, to 


enable them to pull through pending the 


time which must elapse before they could 


have a second judicial rent fixed. 


Mr. MICHAEL McCARTAN (Down, 
S.) said the speech of the Attorney- 
General for Ireland avoided every vital 
part of the argument of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Mayo. The right hon, Gentle- 
man had culled some statistics about 
the price of produce, but he only men- 
tioned the price of one article, and that 
was wheat. Surely every hon. Member 
knew that wheat was but a trivial crop 
in Ireland. There were some counties 
where probably no wheat was grown at 
all; he knew of no county where it 
was the substantial crop of the farmer. 
He had been told last Session by the 
Chief Secretary that large reductions 
had been given by landlords in the north 
of Ireland on account of the terrible 
failure of the flax crop. Time after time 
he had tried to get a statement from the 
Chief Secretary as to the estates on 
which such reductions had been made, 
but he had always been refused the 
information. That being so he had 
been driven to make inquiries on his own 
account, and he could not find that on 
one single large estate had any substan- 
tial reduction been allowed. He could 
not help thinking, therefore, that the 
right hon. Gentleman had been uncon- 
sciously misled. They had been told 
to-night that rents were being well paid, 
and that never were there fewer eject- 
ments. The Irish tenant-farmer would 
beg, and borrow and pawn his last acre 
of land for the purpose of retaining his 
home, and were they to be told that 
their only chance of relief was to take 
the law into their own hands? Had they 
not done so in 1881 they would never 
have had the Land Act, and he presumed 
the lesson now to be taught them was 
that if they did not do so again they 
would never get the justice to which they 
were entitled. He never remembered a 
time when there was so much discontent 
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in Ulster. Through the agricultural 
depression indeed things were getting 
into a dangerous state. If outbursts of 
despair were witnessed in the near 
future, he hoped the Government would 
not forget that they had been warned. 
The right hon. Gentleman knew that 
the flax crop had been a terrible failure. 
There were cases where the farmer was 
not able to pay for the seed out of the 
crop reared from it. There were large 
numbers of the tenants who were still 
kept out of the Courts by the congestion 
of business, though the rack rents were 
admitted to be impossible. And yet the 
Government had no remedy whatever. 
As to the plea that suitable men could 
not be found for increasing the number 
of the Sub-Commissioners of the Land 
Court, he would undertake to find the 
requisite number in his own county 
alone. He felt that he would have been 
wrong to give a silent vote on this ques- 
tion; for all over the north of Ireland 
he had found nothing but discontent 
with the present situation, discontent 
with the recent Land Act, and a deter- 
mination to get justice at any cost, 


On the return of Mr. Speaker after 
the usual interval, 


Mr. J. P. FARRELL (Cavan, W.) 
said he regretted the absence of the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, because he 
thought they would have received from 
him a somewhat more favourable con- 
sideration than they had received from 
the Attorney General for Ireland, whose 
reply had been extremely unsatisfactory. 
In the 17th century the English traders 
moved the English Parliament to repress 
industries in Ireland, which, if they had 
survived, would have placed Ireland in 
a very different position to-day. During 
the time of the Williamite Parliament— 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is a long way from the Amendment, 
which deals with the fall in the value of 
agricultural produce and the remedies 


proposed. 
Mr. FARRELL said he thought 


it would be generally admitted that 
prices had been going down since 1879. 
While 481,185 quarters of wheat were 
produced in Ireland during the year 
1876, the amount produced in 1895 was 
only 141,543 quarters. Of oats about a 
million quarters less were grown in Ire- 
land in 1895 than in 1876. Barley, as 
every hon. Member knew, was a glut in 
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the market, yet in 1876 1,109,000 quar 
ters were produced against 827,000 quar- 
ters in 1895, or a falling off of one-third, 
Yet barley at any price was an unsale- 
able product in the Dublin and other 
markets. As to the area of cultivation, 
whilst in 1891, a by-no-means prosper- 
year, ‘there were 701,000 acres 
junder cultivation, in 1896 there were 
| 670,000, a decline of more than 30,000, 
'It was almost a proverb that the Irish 
| pig was the Irish rent payer, but whereas 
pork was formerly from 35s. to 40s. per 
ewt., pork was now unsaleable at 26s. per 
ewt. He challenged the statement made 
on the authority of the Land Commis- 
sion that it was 29s. 8d. It was not 
verified by actual facts, because, from 
his own knowledge of a number of places 
in Ireland, pigs had been a drug in the 
market at Irish fairs, and in many places 
had been unsaleable owing to the small- 
ness of the demand for and the prices of 
them. It would be admitted both in 
England and Ireland that last year’s 
season was a disastrous one. In Ireland 
lurge tracts of land were flooded. The 
potato crop, the staple crop of the 
country, was affected. It was an unfor- 
tunate characteristic of the potato that 
to keep up the produce it required to be 





; OUS 


constantly changed and renewed. In 
1879 the Government introduced the 
“Champion” potato, but that had 


become so degenerated that it did not 
produce half as many as formerly, and 
another seed was now necessary. The 
Land Act of 1896 had failed to provide 
any efiective remedy for the existing 
state of things, and nine-tenths of the 
Irish tenantry had been debarred from 
getting any relief from it. It was one 
of the most short-sighted acts of the 
present Government in their effort to 
settle this all-important Irish land ques- 
tion, to refuse the reasonable Amend- 
ment offered for the reduction of the 
statutory term from 15 years to 10 years. 
|[Vationalist cheers.| Having regard to 
the decline of prices in England as well 
as in Ireland, and the loss of markets for 
Irish produce, it was very important that 
a speedy remedy should be provided for 
the hardship the Irish tenant had to 
endure of being compelled to pay a rent 
which the soil did not produce. That 
the rents were unjust was shown by the 
reductions the Sub-Commissioners were 
making—equal in amount, yet inade- 
quate, as he maintained, to 30, 40, and 
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45 per cent. of the original rents fixed in 
1881. Between 1881 and 1886 compara- 
tive prosperity supervened, and during 
those years the Land Commissioners 
raised the rents. It was monstrously un- 
just that in times like the present the 
tenants should be compelled to pay 
these rents when they were hardly in a 
position to do so, Reference had been 
made to town park holders in Ireland. 
Unfortunately he was a town park 
tenant. One case, which he could verify 
by actual personal knowledge, would con- 
vince the House of the injustice done in 
excluding, under one pretext or another, 
a class of tenants from the operation of 
Acts who undoubtedly deserved some 
sympathy. He knew a case in which 
the tenancy had existed directly for over 
sixty years. During that time the land- 
lord had not laid out a farthing in im- 
proving the land. The original tenant 
commenced at a rent of £1 5s. In 1842 
it was raised to €2 15s.; in 1856 it was 
raised to £3 5s.; in 1870 to £9, at which 
rent it had since remained, and at which 
it would remain as long as Parliament 
refused to recognise the entirely just and 
proper claim of the tenant for the value 
of improvements he and his forefathers 
had made on the land, but from which, 
under a caretaker’s notice, he could be 
dismissed at any time. 
tenant should be kept outside the opera- 
tion of the Act of 1896 was monstrous 
and unjust. The question of improving 
the dwellings of labourers in Ireland 
struck at the root of a great social evil. 
Any Act of Parliament passed to improve 
the dwellings of the rural poor in Ireland 
would be a step not only in the interests 
of social order but in that of common 
humanity. He was well acquainted with 
Swinford, Achill, Belmullet, and other 
districts in Mayo, and nothing the hon. 
Member for Derby (Mr. Drage) said would 
convey an adequate notion of the misery 
endured by the unfortunate people who 
lived in those inhospitable regions. Only 
those who had been on the spot could 
really know the true state of things. 
During six months of every year the 
able-bodied men had to come over to 


England and Scotland on “contract 
work,” sleeping out in sheds and barns 
to get together from £5 to £8, not for 
the sustenance of their wives and 
children, but to pay their landlords exor- 
bitant rents for wild prairie land which 
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they had brought from a state of abso- 
lute barrenness by their labour in manur- 
ing and sowing wheat, removing rocks 
and stones, and making land where prae- 
tically no land previously existed. The 
hon. Member for Derby deserved the 
thanks of Nationalist Members for draw- 
ing attention to the horrible con- 
ditions under which these people lived. 
For his part he did not know that it 





That such a| 


would be in order if he were to suggest, 
|in connection with this Debate, any of 
| the remedies which he undoubtedly 
|thought should be effected to improve 
| the condition of the people in these dis- 
tricts. About eight or ten years ago 
Parliament passe] an Act to open up the 
district by means of a railway. That 
undertaking did a great deal of good, 
but the line stopped short of Belmullet, 
an important town, and since then every 
effort to make the Government extend 
the railway had entirely failed. He had 
to say, as to the condition of the farmers 
at the present time, that he thought the 
statements made on that side of the 
House as to the rent being paid out of 
capital were entirely justified. He re- 
cognised that it was a hard thing to 
understand how a man could continue to 
pay rent out of capital and still go on 
working his farm. But if the accounts 
were balanced, he feared it would be 
found that a great many of the men who 
were supposed to be solvent tenants 
would be found to be deeply indebted 
indeed. If the shopkeepers in parti- 
cular were to call in all their accounts 
and press for the full payment of the 
debts due to them, something like na- 
tional bankruptcy must inevitably ensue. 
People in general had been living for a 
number of years from the credit ad- 
vanced by the loan and local banks, and 
it was by this means alone that the 
tenant had been able to pay his rent 
during the last few years. He was sorry to 
learn from the Attorney General that 
the operations of the 47th Section of the 
Act of 1896 were so unsuccessful that in 
only eight cases out of 180 were con- 
sents obtained to settlements under that 
section. Such a state of facts, to his 
mind, showed a most unreasonable spirit 
on the part of the landlords concerned, 
who declined to avail themselves of an 
Act which undoubtedly could do much 
good, and which could not, by any possi- 
bility, do them any harm. It was, no 
doubt, purely voluntary, but he thought 
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if there had been some means of em- 
powering the Commission, when they 
found unreasonable landlords to deal 
with them in a somewhat compulsory 
way, the Attorney General would not 
have had to give them such very unsatis- 
factory news as to the reinstatement of 
evicted tenants. He knew one case in 
the county Longford, in which the actual 
landlord was out of possession, and the 
Scottish Amicable Insurance Society were 
the mortgagees. The landlord was willing 
that a settlement should be made, but 
the Scottish Society stepped in and re- 
fused to allow this, with the result that 
the unfortunate tenant and his family 
were living in a most deplorable state. 
He was glad to be able to record his 
vote and give his strongest support to 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
East Mayo. He thought it would have 
been a lamentable thing, in: view of all 
the facts, if they had allowed an occa- 
sion such as this to pass without ex- 
pressing to the Government deep regret 
at their inability to deal with the matter 
of the settlement of the Irish Land Ques- 
tion, and he could only hope the effect 
of the most unsatisfactory reply of the 
Attorney General would be to consolidate 
and strengthen the determination of the 
tenant farmers of Ireland to press their 
views in a much more determined man- 
ner on the attention of Parliament. 

Mr. JAMES O’KELLY (Roscommon, 
N.) observed that after the answer given 
by the Government, it would probably 
be useless for him to appeal further to 
them to reconsider their position; yet 
the case that had been laid before the 
House ought, under ordinary circum- 
stances, to move a person of a very hard 
heart to reconsider his position. The 
effect of legislation which was under- 
taken last year had unquestionably been 
endangered by the refusal of the Govern- 
ment to reconsider their determination 
not to shorten the judicial term. The 
case for shortening that term was so 
strong that it ought to have overcome 
the ordinary economic argument that 
might have been adduced against it. The 
necessity for shortening the legal term 
had been demonstrated by the fact that 
the proceedings of the Courts during the 
first four years of their existence had 
been denounced by the Judge of the 
Land Court himself. It was “found, by 


Address in 


the confession of Judge Bewley, that in 
regard to the present judicial rents fixed 


Mr. J. P, Farrell, 
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during the first four years after the 
setting up of the Land Courts, that the 
rents had been fixed on a wrong principle 
and on a false theory. It appeared that 
the Government had resolved not to move 
on this important question of shortening 
the terms of the judicial leases. Ons 
way by which the evil might be consider- 
ably lessened would be to adopt the pro- 
position made by the hon. Member for 
North Louth—namely, that the Govern. 
ment should, in addition to the proposed 
legislation in the Queen’s Speech, go 
further, and bring in an Agricultural 
Rates Bill for Ireland in the present Ses- 
sion, which would do for the Irish farmer 
that which was done last year for the 
English farmer, and reduce his rates by 
half, which had already been done in 
England. If the Government would 
consider that proposition, or adopt such 
portion of it as they might think fit, they 
would apply considerable alleviation to 
the present condition of the Irish tenant. 
There was one thing certain, and that 
was, that unless something was done to 
improve the condition of the tenants in 
Ireland the present state of peace and 
order was not likely to last long. 

Mr. THOMAS LOUGH (Islington, 
W.) thought his hon. Friends had done 
well in emphasising the importance of 
the subject now under discussion and the 
unsatisfactory answer given by the At- 
torney General for Ireland. What was 
the whole essence of that answer? Hon. 
Members had stated that the agricultural 
depression and low prices made the pay- 
ment of rent impossible. The Attorney 
General said that Ireland had not escaped 
any more than had England the effect of 
these low prices, and his point was, that 
the situation of Ireland was just the 
same as that of England. But the 
grievous thing to the Irish Members was, 
that while England, or, indeed, the whole 
of Great Britain, was in a state of the 
greatest prosperity, Ireland was on the 
verge of ruin. It was this bitter con- 
trast that was rankling in the minds not 
only of the Nationalist Members from 
Ireland, but of those who had to struggle 
for a meagre existence there. The right 
hon. Gentleman proceeded to quote prices 
in support of his extraordinary state- 
ment that the situation was the same, 
but they proved exactly the opposite of 
what he contended. Every price the 
right hon. Gentleman quoted about Eng- 
land was a rising price. 
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Tux ATTORNEY GENERAL For 
IRELAND: I did not quote any price 
about England. 

Mr. LOUGH said he heard the right 
hon. Gentleman quote English prices, 
and they were all rising prices, and all 
the Irish prices he quoted were falling 
prices. The right hon. Gentleman men- 
tioned wheat. Was any wheat grown in 
Ireland? Wheat had saved the English 
farmer this year, but he was astonished 
that the right hon. Gentleman should 
suggest that it could possibly do any 
good to the Irish farmer. The right hon. 
Gentleman also mentioned hay. There 
had been a small rise in hay, but it had 
been no good to the Irish farmer because 
he had not the means of getting the hay 
to the market profitably. Then the 
right hon. Gentleman mentioned articles 
that had fallen. He referred to butter. 

Tus ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND: The hon. Member mistakes 
me. I said that butter was one of the 
articles that had risen. 

Mr. LOUGH apologised to the right 
hon. Gentleman. That was so, but the 
rise, two and a half per cent., was very 
small, and was no use to Ireland, for the 
reason that Irish butter had ceased to 
command a high price in the English 
market. The right hon. Gentleman would 
admit there had been a great fall in the 
price of store cattle, and nothing con- 
tributed more to the profits of English 
farmers than the low price of store cattle. 
So that that which ruined Ireland made 
England rich. That point touched the 
very centre of the mistake the Govern- 
meut were making. It was not only with 
regard to this year, but with regard to 
the past 50 years that the people of 
Ireland felt that while circumstances 
were such as to bring them lower and 
lower every year, the people in Great 
Britain were flourishing more and more 
every day. Every statement of the hon. 
Member for Derby was grounded on fact. 
The hon. Member pointed attention to 
the fact that there were districts in 
Ireland not scheduled as congested dis- 
tricts, where the people were poorer than 
in the so-called congested districts. There 
was a population of 2,000,000 nearly all 


along the West Coast with barely the | 


means of subsistence, and shamefully 
housed. Not one of the statements of 
the hon. Member for Derby had been 


controverted. This had been a valuable 


Debate, for it was laying the foundation 
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of a question of which the Government 
would hear much. The defence of the 
Government was going to be that the 
condition of things in Ireland was the 
same as in England. They had had the 
beginning of the defence that night, and 
the friends of Ireland were trying to lay 
the foundation of their case, which was 
that Ireland was discriminated against, 
that Ireland was ruined, while Great 
Britain was prospering beyond all nations 
of the world. He thought the Queen’s 
Speech was about the worst Speech ever 
given to the House. It commenced with 
massacres and went into war, rebellion, 
and famine. It left out the clause about 
economy. It threatened new taxes for 
military purposes, and finally,its promises 
of legislation were of the thinnest, 
vaguest, and most unsatisfactory kind. 
No part of the Speech was so unsatis- 
factory as that which dealt with Ireland, 
and he thought the hon. Member for 
East Mayo extremely wise to bring for- 
ward this broad resolution. A year ago 
he stated to the House that 1895 had 
been a most disastrous year for Ireland, 
but he was not able to prove it, because 
no facts with regard to that year had 
been presented. That was a difficulty 
hon. Members always laboured under 
with regard to Ireland. They never got 
the facts until they were too late to be 
of use. Since Parliament separated they 
had got some facts about 1895, and they 
absolutely justified his statement. In 
December they had an account of the 
local taxation. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The question of 
Irish taxation does not arise in the 
Amendment. It has been reserved for 
discussion on another day. 

Mr. LOUGH said he had no intention 
of going into it. He only suggeste-] that 
the burden of taxation pressed too heavily 
on their poor people. They were at the 
beginning of another Session, and [rish- 
men were met with the same indifference 
on the part of the Government. They 
did not know what Ireland had suffered 
in 1896. The returns would not be laid 
for another year. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Leader of the House said the 
other day, with the greatest naiveté, 
with regard to the taxation question, 
“How is it that it has not been men- 
tioned for 70 years?” 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member is 
really still discussing that. question. 

Mr. LOUGH said he did not mean to 
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go into it at any length. 
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going to point out that the right hon. would be most unfortunate if the people 


Gentleman did not know the facts. 


?ractically the whole of last Session they | Law relief. 


were discussing the difficulties of the | 
British farmer and landowner, and great 


relief was given to them in local taxation. 
What was done for the Irish farmer? 
Absolutely nothing. The whole case 
was left over. He was aware that 
£180,000 was set aside, but where was 
it now? 
with regard to the money. The relief 
given to the British farmer in 1896 was 
rankling in the minds of everybody 
in Ireland. Allusion had been made to 
the disastrous harvest. In Great Britain 
the weather on the whole was favourable 
for the harvest. [‘ No, no!”| 
rate it was in many places. In Ireland 
the harvest was practically washed away, 
and that made it much harder to bear 
the burden of rent and _ taxation, 
which was just as heavy as it ever was. 


No proposal had been made | 


of Ireland were taught to rely upon Poor 
The serious feature of the 
situation was that the misery suffered by 
the Irish people was contrasted with the 
great progress and comfort that prevailed 
in Great Britain. The right hon. Gentle- 


/man had alluded to the Report of the 


At any | 


Perhaps the most prosperous parts of, 


Ireland were those in which the wide 
grazing districts were situated, and yet 
he was informed that even those 


districts had suffered great distress last | 


year. The farmers in those districts nad 
been forced to sell their cattle after ey 


had been upon their land for some five | 


or six months at the same price that they 
had paid for them, and thereby they had 
sustained a very heavy loss. 


tress had fallen upon the south 


Great ‘Jis- | 
and | 


middle of Ircland also in consequence of | 


the fall in the price of barley. In a 


most interesting article that had ap- | 


peared in The Times a sort time ago, 
summarising the progress of the year in 
Ireland, it was shown that during the 
last six months there had been a great 
decrease in the revenues of the railways 
in that country. That was a striking 


proof of the state of agriculture in that | 


country, because the receipts of the Irish 
railways were chiefly derived from tle 
‘carriage of agricultural produce. He 
thought that the control of remote 
branches of Irish railways should b« 
taken over by the Irish Local Govern- 
ment Board. 


Another proof of the dis- | 


tressed condition of the country was to | 
be found in the large increase of its | 


pauperisin, and he was satisfied that in 


many districts in Ireland the population | 


were on the verge of famine. The right 
hon. Gentleman opposite had said that 


the pauperism of the country would te | 


Mr. 7. Lough. 


Recess Committee, but that Report de- 
prived the Government of their last pro- 
tection. The defence of the Government 
had been that, seeing that Ireland was 
an agricultural country, she must of 
necessity experience her share of the dis- 
tress which had fallen upon agricultural 
countries generally. But the Report of 
the Recess Committee showed that in 
agricultural countries such as Holland, 
Denmark, Norway and Sweden, the 
population had doubled within the pre- 
sent century, and that was a proof under 
a proper system and Government, agri- 
cultural countries might become pros- 
perous. He should like vo draw a distine- 
tion between the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for East Mayo and the speech 
by which he supported it, which went far 
beyond the terms of the Amendment it- 
self. He did not agree with the opinion 
of the hon. Member that no good had 
resulted from the Act of last year. He 
Was as anxious as the hon. Member him- 
self was to sce something done for the 
benefit of Ireland, and he had no desire 
to make light of anything that the Gov- 
ernment had done in that direction. 
This matter ought not to be regarded 
from a party point of view in Ireland. 


| The Irish landlord had his grievances as 


well as the Irish tenants. The true in- 
terest of the Irish people, whether land- 
lords or tenants, was to band themselves 
together in order to secure harmony of 
feeling among all classes, and to obtain 
a better Government than that which now 
occupied the Front Bench opposite. As 
far as he understood the policy of the 
Government, it was to set the classes of 
Ireland against one another, and having 
accomplished that object to ruin them 
all with perfect impartiality. Ie knew 
a good deal about Lreland, because he had 
seen much of what was going on there 
during his recent visit to that country. 
When he was in the north of Ireland ine 
had attended a little cattle show there 
and had seen the Orange band and the 
Nationalist band arrive, not to lead rival 
factions against each other, but to give 
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as much music and success to the oc- 
casion as they could. It seemed to him 
that in all parts of Ireland at the pre 
sent moment there was a disposition on 
the part of the people to draw together 
and ‘to relieve themselves of the great 
difficulties under which they were all 
placed by the legislation of that House. 
He hoped that his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for East Mayo would forgive him for 
saying that the true interest of every 
Nationalist was to seek the harmonious 
and common action of all the people of 
Ireland against their enemies, the Gov- 
ernment which sat on the opposite 
benches. As far as he could judge, the 
Irish Members had commenced the Ses- 
sion pretty well, but he did not sym- 
pathise with certain threats as to what 
would occur in Ireland if that House did 
not, follow a particular course. If he 
might apply a scriptural comparison, He 
would say that it seemed to him that 
the Government were like the unjust 
judge, who feared not God and regarded 
not man in connection with Ireland. He 
would compare the Irish party to the 
widow who came to the judge crying that 
she should be avenged of her adversary, 
and who troubled him because her 
prayer was not granted. 

*Masor JAMESON (Clare, W.) said 
that the hon. Gentleman who had just 
sat down might be an excellent judge 
of what the policy ‘of the Government 
ought to be, and he also might be an 


admirable judge of widows, but 
he certainly was not an _ authority 
that the Irish Party could  recog- 
nise as one from whom _ they 


were going to take their policy. 
Hon. Members on the Government 
Benches had complained of this discus- 
sion being raised, but surely the justifi- 
cation was to be found in the Queen’s 
Speech itself. It was there stated that 
the agricultural interests of Ireland were 
of paramount importance. If that was 
the opinion of the Government, how could 
they object to any part of the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for East Mayo? 
What did they learn from the First Lord 
of the Treasury when the hon. Member 
for East Mayo, speaking last night, made 
a slip in saying there were ne Nationalists 
on the Congested Districts Board? He 
heard a plurality of plurals from the 
First Lord, and he rose from his seat in 
the firm conviction that every member 
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a Nationalist. But he found there were 
two Nationalists on that Board, and he 
supposed that was so only for appearance 
sake. Everything in Ireland was done 
for appearance sake. The policy of the 
Government was all for appearance 
sake; it was like the policy of the man 
who went out to dinner in a sedan chair 
with the bottom out, and who said if it 
was not'‘for appearance sake he would 
as soon have walked. He denied that 
Ireland was prosperous. Why was she 
not prosperous! Because she was an 
agricultural country.. England had a 
teeming population, and she had to feed 
it. What did she do? She ruined the 
small agricultural country by allowing 
every country in the world to compete 
with her in her produce. England said 
to Ireland, “ Yes, I will tax you in more 
ways than one; I will make you sell 
your produce at famine prices in order 
that I can feed my population.”  Trish- 
men were asked why they did not hold 
out the hand of friendship. They did 
not do so because of the gibes and sneers 
and laughter they heard when they 
brought up the ills and griefs of their 
country. They came to Parliament Ses- 
sion after Session with the old, old story, 
and what did they get? Hon. Members 
said they had heard the story often, and 
did not believe it. Why was Ireland not 
treated as England and Scotland were 
treated?) Why did not Trish agriculture 
receive the relief which was given to 
agriculture in the two other countries 
last year! If it did, it would receive 
£900,000 instead of £180,000. He 
trusted the Government would not look 
upon this Motion as one which was made 
factionally, but as one which had been 
wrung from the hon. Member for East 
Mayo by the contemplation of the 
troubles and sorrows and distresses of the 
most worthy and _ industrious people 
whom he and his colleagues were sent 
to Parliament to represent. 

Mr. WILLIAM O'MALLEY (Galway, 
Connemara) said that the Irish Members 
and their constituents felt greatly in- 
debted to the hon. Member for Islington 
for the great interest he had taken in 
the cause of Ireland. Personally, he 
offered the hon. Gentleman his thanks 
for the speech he had made, just as he 
offered his thanks to the hon. Member 
for Derby for the interest he had taken 
in the Irish cause. At present, upon the 
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countries Nationalists and Unionists were 
making common cause, and it was the 
hope of every man sitting around him 
that once the Land Question was 
settled they would find landlords and 
tenants, Nationalists and Unionists, work- 
ing in harmony for the common good of 
the country. Irish Members were twitted 
with indulging too much in sentiment, 
but surely upon the present occasion 
they had adduced facts and_ figures 
sufficient to convince the Govern- 
ment ? He trusted that even 
now, the eleventh hour, they would 
do justice to his unfortunate country. 
He happened to represent one of the 
poorest parts of Ireland—a congested dis- 
trict in the West of Galway, and he 


feared the Board of Agriculture pro- | 


mised to Ireland in the Queen’s Speech 
would afford very little material aid to 
his poor constituents, whose poverty was 
mainly due to the exorbitant rents 
exacted from them, regardless of the 
miserable land on which they sought to 
maintain an existence. Moreover, they 
had been handicapped by being deprived 
of every means of encouraging their own 
native industries. It was obvious that 
any country where the population was 
decreasing, and the ability to pay taxes 
diminishing, was in a bad condition. A 
few figures would prove this in regard 
to the county of Galway. From 1851 to 
1895 no fewer than 133,126 persons had 
emigrated. 
414,810; in 1891 it had fallen to 
214,712, a decrease of 60 per cent., and 
those figures would apply pretty gene- 
rally with the rest of Ireland. In 1841 
there were 75,982 houses in Galway ; in 
1891 only 41,385. It was impossible for 
any hon. Member who was not personally 
acquainted with this part of Ireland to 
realise the poverty, distress, and misery 
that existed there, especially on the coast 
line, and he would earnestly appeal to 
the Government, and to the Chief Sec- 
retary especially, to see what they could 
do to relieve the suffering of these poor 
people and to do whatever they did in 
the matter in a prompt, thorough, and 
effective manner. [Cheers. 

Mr. DAVID SHEEHY (Galway, 8.) 


said that it had ever been a serious error | 


on the part of English Ministers to mini- 
mise the troubles and difticulties of Ire- 
land, and he was very sorry that the hon. 
and learned Attorney General for Ireland 
had to a large extent fallen into the same 
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mistake in his speech that night. The 
reason of this was that Ministers had the 

| fatal tendency to rely so much and 80 

thoroughly on the reports of their subor- 

'dinates—on the comparatively roseate 

‘reports sent to them by their inspectors 

‘in Ireland. But to whom did those 

inspectors go—to what class of men did 

they go to make inquiries? Why, in- 

variably to the wrong class of men to 
obtain full and accurate information as 
to the real facts. [‘ Hear, hear!”] They 
never happened to make their inquiries 
of those who, in the nature of things, 
were the best able to state the actual 
condition of things, and to state them 
fully and fairly. He had found in his 
own experience, and it was the case 
generally, that the inspector generally 
went to the landlord or local magnate 
| for his information, and as it was to the 
direct interest of the landlord to keep 
down the rates, which fell heavily upon 
him, he put the best face on things that 
he could. The inspector only echoed in 

‘his report what was told him by the 
landlord, and consequently the Govern- 
ment rarely got a real knowledge of the 
actual state of things in Ireland, and of 
the deplorable condition of the people in 
the poorer districts of the country. This 
method of offering to meet distress in 
many districts by the ordinary adminis- 
tration of the law was like offering to 
feed a dog on its own tail. The Govern- 
ment were asked to come to the relief of 
distress in the congested districts, where 
poverty was extreme at the present mo- 
ment, where the actual food supply was 
already consumed, and where the outlook 
for the people in many districts was ab- 
solute famine. They were told they must 
be satisfied because inspectors had been 
sent down to make careful inquiries. 
Would these inspectors go to those who 
could give them accurate information, to 
the parish Priest, and to those who were 
intimately acquainted with the wants and 
the needs of the people, or would they 

be left a free hand and go only to the 

‘local district inspector, the local agent or 
the local magnate? They would watch 

‘and wait to see whether the refusal to do 

|nothing for Ireland but what was fore- 

shadowed in the Queen’s Speech ; and if, 

/ notwithstanding the pressure that would 

‘be put upon them, the Government con- 
tinued to turn a deaf, dull, unsympathetic 

jear to all their claims and demands, no 

{matter what their justice and pressing 
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necessity, then the Government would 
not have so easy an existence as they, 
had mapped out for themselves. The 
cries of the people of Ireland had almost 
reached the limits of endurance and for- 
bearance, and the Government were act- 
ing injudiciously and unwisely in putting 
the screw and the pressure of necessity 
so severely on the Irish people as to 
compel them in their own interest and 
for their own safety to take another and 
more violent course. He warned the 
Government that if this extreme and ar- 
rogant attitude of refusal were main- 
tained they would certainly have to meet 
an outburst of public feeling in Ireland 
for which they and they alone would be 
responsible. Knowing the people as he 
did, he said they would not remain re- 
strained much longer, unless another 
course were adpoted. The Land Act of 
last year had not brought the people any 
permanent or immediate relief, and im- 
mediate relief was urgently required. 
They demanded from the Government— 
and if the Government were wise they 
would grant them immediate relief in 
these respects—a short Act shortening 
the judicial term, the renewal of the Act 
of 1887, a brief Arrears Act, and an Act 
reducing automatically the judicial rents 
of Ireland. These things were necessary, 
for the farmers of Ireland could not con- 
tinue in their present 
pressed again upon the Government the 
necessity of their coming to some solu- 
tion of the claims of Ireland at the pre- 
sent time. He did not suppose that any- 
thing would come out of this Amendment 
directly, but he hoped the question would 
be raised again and again until the Gov- 
ernment conceded some of their legiti- 
mate demands. 

Dr. ROBERT AMBROSE (Mayo, W.) 
was surprised to hear the Attorney 
General for Ireland say that the existing 
Poor Law was sufficient to meet the dis- 
tress, and that the distress was not more 
than normal in some of the districts. 
He would give figures to show that in 
Achill Island, and the Westport Union 
there was more than normal distress. 
On the 17th of January a deputation 
waited upon the Westport Guardians, 
who, as a result of the representations 
made to them, gave £9 2s. 6d. 
of out-door relief, which amounted 
to £500 a year, whereas they only 


condition. He | 
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from £58,000,000 in 1851 to £34,000,000 
in 1889. The value of stock had in the 
same period increased from £39,000,009 
to £54,000,000. Local taxation had in- 
creased from £2,000,000 to £3,000,000. 
Population had decreased from 8,000,000 
in 184f to 5,129,000 in 1881, and in 1891 
it was 4,681,000. It might be said that 
with the decrease of population life was 
made worth living to those who re- 
mained. But to establish that propo- 
sition there should be a decrease in the 
Poor Rate, whereas there had been an 
enormous increase from £959,736 in 
1873 to £1,397,032 in 1893. It was 
scarcely necessary to go into the statis- 
tics of emigration, but in the 30 years 
between 1831 and 1861, out of a total 
of 4,645,247 emigrants who left these 
islands, Ireland supplied 3,097,465. From 
Ist May, 1851, to January, 1896, the 
total emigration from Ireland was 
3,651,425, or about 70 per cent. of a 
population of 5,500,000. Of the total 
number of emigrants, about 85 per cent. 
were between the ages of 10 and 45, so 
that it would appear that the young and 
able-bodied left Ireland and the old re- 
mained at home to die. Two remedies 
had been suggested for the disastrous 
condition of Irish agriculture, and one of 
these was the establishment of an Agri- 
cultural Board, the addition of one more 
to the number of Boards with which Ire- 
land was saddled at a cost of_ nearly 
£27,000. And, again, instead of light 
railways in the West of Ireland, there 
were rumours in the air that the Chief 
Secretary intended to run a_lug-boat 
from Achill Sound to Belmullet, and this, 
it was suggested, would bring peace and 
happiness to Achill people, who en- 
deavoured to get a living out of holdings 
of a quarter of an acre. He recom- 
mended the right hon. Gentleman to give 
up these ideas. A useful Board existed 
in Ireland, the Congested Districts 
Board, which would be swept away by the 
new Board. But the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board had been doing excellent 
work for years past, and he suggested 
that they should continue their work and 
be invested with compulsory powers for 
the purchase of land upon fair arbitration 
terms. Let the Congested Districts 
Board divide such land into reasonable- 
sized holdings at Achill and elsewhere, 
and in this way there would be more 





made an estimate of £100 or £200. 


effect than any number of lug-boats be- 


The value of crops in Ireland had fallen ! tween Achill and Belmullet. 


[Third Day. 
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Question put, “That those words be | 


there added.” 


Abraham, William (Cork, N.E.) 
Acland, Rt. Hon. A. H. Dyke 
Allan, William (Gateshead) 
Allison, Robert Andrew 
Ambrose, Robert (Mayo, W.) 
Barlow, John Emmott 

Barry, KE. (Cork, 8.) 

Birrell, Augustine 

Blake, Edward 

Brigg, John 

Caldwell, James 

Cameron, Robert 

Carew, James Laurence 
Causton, Richard Knight 
Clark, Dr. G. B. (Caithness-sh.) 
Collery, Bernard 

Commins, Andrew 

Condon, Thomas Joseph 
Crean, Eugene 

Crilly, Daniel 

Curran, Thomas B. (Donegal) 
Daly, James 

Davies, M. Vaughan- (Cardigan) | 
Davies, W. Rees- (Pembrokesh.) 
Davitt, Michael 

Dillon, John 

Donelan, Captain A. 

Doogan, P. C. 

Doughty, George 

Ellis, Thos.Edw. (Merionethsh.) 
Engledow, Charles John 

Evans, Sir FrancisH.(South’ton) 
Farquharson, Dr. Robert 
Farrell, James VP. (Cavan, W.) 
Fenwick, Charles 

Ferguson, I. C. Munro (Leith) 
Ffrench, Veter 

Field, William (Dublin) 
Foster, Sir Walter (Derby Co.) 
Gibney, James 

Gilhooly, James 

Gladstone, Rt.1n. Herbert John 
Goddard, Daniel Ford 





Arrol, Sir William 

Ascroft, Robert 

Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John 
Baden-Powell, Sir Geo. Smyth 
Bagot, Capt. Josceline FitzRoy 
Balcarres, Lord 
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The House divided :—Ayes, 125; Noes, 


| 189.—(DivisionList —No.3—A ppended.) 






AYES. 
Haldane, Richard Burdon 
Hammond, John (Carlow) 


| Harr ington, Timothy 
| Harrison, Charles 
| Hayne, Rt. Hon. Charles Seale- 


| Hazell, Walter 
| Healy, Maurice (Cork) 


Healy, ‘Timothy M. (N. Louth.) 
| Hemphill, Rt. Hon. Charles H. 
Hogan, James Francis 


| Jameson, Major J. Eustace 
| Jones, DavidBrynmor (Swansea) 
| Jones, William(Carnarvonshire) 


Kilbride, Denis 

Knox, Edmund Francis Vesey 

Lambert, George 

Langley, Batty 

Lawson,SirW ilfrid( (Cumb'land) | 

Leese,SirJoseph F. (Accrington) | 

Lewis, John Herbert 

Lloyd-George, David 

Logan, John William 

Lough, Thomas 

Macaleese, Daniel 

MacNeill, John Gordon Swift 

M‘Arthur, William 

M‘Cartan, Michael 

M‘Dermott, Patrick 

M‘Donnell,Dr.M.A. (Queen’sC.) 

| M‘Ghee, Richard 

M‘Hugh, Patrick A. (Leitrim) 

Maden, John Henry 

Montagu, Sir 8. (Whitechapel) 

Morley, Rt.Hon.J ohn(Montrose) 

Morton, Edward JohnChalmers 

| Murnaghan, George 

Nussey, Thomas Willans 
O’Brien, James F. X. (Cork? 

| O’ Brien, a gr (Kilkenny) 

O’Brien, P. J. (Tipperary) 

0’ Connor, Arthur (Donegal) 

O'Connor, T’. P. (Liverpool) 


NOES, 
| Campbell, James A. 
| 


| Chaloner, Captain R. G. W. 





| O'Keeffe, Francis Arthur 
O'Kelly, J ames 
Harcourt, Rt. Hon. Sir William| O’Malley, William 


| Palmer, Sir Charles M.(Durham 
Parnell, John Howard 

Pease, Joseph A. (Northumb.) 
Power, Patrick Joseph 
Provand, Andrew Dryburgh 
Reckitt, Harold James 

Ricke tt, J. Compton 

Roberts, John H. (Denbighs.) 
Robertson, Edmund (Dundee) 
Robson, Ww illiam Snowdon 
Roche, Ifon. James (East Kerry) 
Roche, John (East Galway) 
Samuel, J. (Stockton-on-Tees) 


) 





Schwann, Charles Z 

Sheehy, David 

Smith, Samuel (Flint) 

Spicer, Albert 

Strachey, Edward 

Sullivan, Donal (Westmeath) 

| Sullivan, T. D. (Donegal, W.) 
Thomas, Alfred(Glamorgan, E.) 
Tuite, James 

Tully, Jasper 

Wallace, Robert (Perth) 
Walton, John Lawson 
Wedderburn, Sir William 
Weir, James Galloway 
Whittaker, Thomas Palmer 
Williams, John Carvell (Notts) 
Wilson, Charles Henry (Hull) 
Wilson, Frederick W.(Norfolk) 
Wilson, Henry J. (York, W.R.) 
Wilson, Jos.H./Middlesbrough) 
Woodhouse,SirJ.T.(Hudd’rsf'ld 
Young, Samuel 

Yoxall, James Henry 


Sir 
Dr. 


TELLERS ror THE AYEs, 
Thomas Esmonde and 
| ‘Tanner. 





Dickson-Poynder, Sir John P. 


| Cavendish, V.C. W (Derbyshire) Digby, John K. D. Wingfield- 


Disraeli, Coningsby Ralph 


Chamberlain, Rt. Hon.J.(Birm.) | Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- 


| Chelsea, Viscount 
Clare, Octavius Leigh 


Doxford, William Theodore 
Drage, Geoffrey 


Balfour, Rt. Hon.A.J.( Manes} | Cochrane, Hon. ‘Thos. H. A. E. | Drucker, G. C. Adolphus 


Banbury, Frederick George 
Barnes, Frederic Gorell 
Barry, A. H. Smith- (Hunts.) 
Bathurst, Hon. Allen Benjamin 
Beach, Rt.Hn. Sir M.H.(Bristol) 
Bethell, Commander 
Bigwood, James 
Blundell, Colonel Henry 
Boscawen, Arthur Griffith- 
Bousfield, William Robert 

. Brassey, Albert 
Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. John 
Brookfield, A. Montagu 
Bucknill, Thomas Townsend 
Bullard, Sir Harry 
Butcher, Johu George 


| Coghill, Douglas Harry 
| Cohen, Benjamin Louis 
| Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse 


| Colston, Chas. Edw. H. Athole 





| Cook, Fred Lucas (Lambeth) 


| Cooke, C. W. Radcliffe(Heref'd) | 
Corbett, A. Cameron (Glasgow) | Flannery, Fortescue 


Cripps, Charles Alfred 


(Chatham) 





Compton, Lord Alwyne (Beds.) 





| Duncombe, Hon. Hubert V. 

| Fardell, Thomas George 

‘ellowes, Hon. Ailwyn Edward 
Field, Admiral (Eastbourne) 
Finlay, Sir Robert Bannatyne 

| Fisher, William Hayes 

Fison, "Fre derick William 








| Forster, Henry William 


Curzon, Rt.Hn.G.N.(Lane.8.W.) | Forw ool, Rt. iin. Sir Arthur B. 
Curzon, Viscount (Bucks.) 
Dalrymple, Sir Charles 
Dane, Richard M. ° 
Davenport, W. Bromley- 
Davies, Horatio D. 
Denny, Colonel 


| Foster, Colonel (Lancaster) 
Foster, Harry S. (Suffolk) 
Ey, Lewis 
Garfit, William 
| Gedge, Sydney 
| Gibbs, Hon. Vicary (St.Albans.) 
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Giles, Charles ‘l'yrrell 
Gilliat, John Saunders 
Godson, Augustus Frederick 
Goldsworthy, Major-General 


Gorst, Rt. Hon. Sir John Eldon | 
| L 1cas-Shad well, William 


Goschen, George J. (Sussex) 
Goulding, Edward Alfred 
Graham, Henry Robert 
Gray, Ernest (West Ham) 
Greville, Captain 

Gull, Sir Cameron 


Hamilton, Rt. Hon. Lord Geo. | 


Hanbury, Rt. Hon. Robert Wm. 
Heath, James 

Helder, Augustus 

Hill, Rt. Wn. Lord Arthur(Down) 
Hoare, I 


Hopkinson, Alfred 
Houldsworth, Sir Wm. Henry 
Houston, R. P. 

Howell, William Tudor 
Howorth, Sir Henry Hoyle 
Hubbard, Hon. Evelyn 
Hudson, George Bickersteth 
Hunt, Sir Frederick Seager 
Hutton, John (Yorks. N.R.) 
Jenkins, Sir John Jones 

Jessel, Captain Herbert Merton 
Johnston, William (Belfast) 
Kemp, George 

Kenny, William 

Kenyon, James 

King, Sir Henry Seymour 
Knowles, Lees 

Laurie, Lieut.-General 
Lawson, John Grant (Yorks) 
Lea, Sir ‘Thomas (Londonderry) 
Lecky, William Edward H. 
Lees, Elliott (B irkenhead) 
Llewellyn, Evan H. (Somerset) 
Llewelyn, Sir Dillwyn(Sw'ns’a) 


CATHOLICS OF IRELAND (UNIVERSITY 


EDUCATION). 


Mr. CHARLES ENGLEDOW (Kil- 
dare, N.) moved at the end of the | 


Question, to add the words 


' “And we humbly represent to Your Majesty 
that the Catholics of Ireland have suffered under 
an intolerable grievance in respect of University 
that the existence of this grievance 
his been recognised by successive Governments ; | 
and that it is the duty of the Government 
immediately to propose legislation with a view 
to placing Lrish Catholics on a footing of 
equality with their fellow countrymen in all 
matters concerned with University Education. | Treasury. 


Education ; 


He said that it was with grave regret and | 
deep disappointment that he had read | 
the Speech from the Throne, and found 
in it no mention of any intention on the 
part of the Government to take some | 
steps to remedy the injustice which the | 
Irish Roman Catholics had, and were | 
in the matter of University | 

So long as that injustice re- | 
mained, was it to be expected that the 


suffering, 
Education. 


| Maple, Sir John Blundell 
| Martin, Richard Biddulph 


Edw.B srodie(Hampstead) 
Holland, Hon. Lionel Raleigh | 
| Meysey-Thompson, Sir H. M. 


| Milward, Colonel Victor 

| Monckton, Edward Philip 

| Monk, Charles James 

| More, Robert Jasper 

| Murray, Charles J. (Coventry) 
| Myers, William Henry 

| Parkes, Ebenezer 
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, Lockwood, Lt.-Col. A.R. (Essex) | 


Loder, Gerald Walter Erskine | 
Long, Col. CharlesW. (Evesh’ m) 
Long, Rt. Hn. Walter (L’ pool) | 
Loyd, Archie Kirkman’ 


Lyttelton, Hon. Alfred 
Macartney, W. G. Ellison 
Macdona, John Cumming 
Maclure, John William 
M’ lver, Sir Lewis 
M’Killop, Ja cs 
Malcolm, Lan 


Massey-Mainwaring Hn. W.F. | 
Maxwell, Sir Herbert E. 
Mellor, Colo= 1 (Lancashire) 


Milner, Sir Frederick George 


Pease, Arthur (Darlington) 
Phillpotts, Captain Arthur 
Platt-Higgins, Frederick 
Pryce-Jones, Edward 
Purvis, Robert 

Rankin, James 

Rentoul, James Alexander 
Richards, Henry Charles 
Richardson, ‘Thomas 
Ridley, Rt. Hn. Sir Matthew W. | 
Robertson, Herbert (Hackney) 
Round, James 

Russell, Col. F. 8. (Cheltenham) 
Russell, T. W. (Tyrone) 


| 


might take it 


generally 
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Rutherford, John 

Samuel, Harry S. (Limehouse) 
Scoble, Sir Andrew Richard 
Seely, Charles Hilton 

Sharpe, William Edward T. 
Simeon, Sir Barrington 
Skewes-Cox, Thomas 


| Smith, Abel (Herts) 


Smith, Abel H. (Christchurch) 
Smith, Hon. W. F. D. (Strand) 
Stanley, Lord (Lancs.) 


| Stanley, Edw. Jas. (Somerset) 


Stanley, Henry M. (Lambeth) 


| Stone, Sir John Benjamin 


Strauss, Arthur 

Strutt, Hon. Charles Hedley 
Sturt, Hon. Humphry Napier 
Talbot, John G. (Oxford Univ.) 
Thornton, Percy M. 
Tomlinson, Wm. Edw. Murray 


| Tritton, Charles Ernest 

| Valentia, Viscount 

| Wanklyn, James Leslie 

| Warr, Augustus Frederick 

| Webster,SirR.E. (Isle of Wight) 
| Welby, Lieut.-Col. A. C. E. 


Whitinore, Charles Algernon 
Williams, Colonel R. (Dorset) 


| Williams, Joseph Powell (Bir.) 
| Willox, John Archibald 


Wilson, John (Falkirk) 


| Wilson, J. W. (Wore’sh, N.) 
| Wilson-‘odd, Wm. H. (Yorks.) 


Wyndham, Ge orge 


iW yndham- Quin, Major W. H. 


Wyvill, Marmaduke D’Arcy 
Younger, William 


Te.iers vor THE Nogs, Sir 
William Walrond and Mr. 
Anstruther. 


| could be content to tolerate a grievance 
so serious against their spiritual, as well 
as material, interests? 


He thought he 
for granted that all, ¢ at any 


rate a very large majority, of those who 
understood the University system of Ire- 
land would agree with him that a serious 
grievance did exist. 
this grievance been more clearly shown, 
nor the intellectual and material disad- 
vantages resulting from the present con- 
dition of things been more clearly laid 
down, than by the First Lord of the 
He did not suppose it was 
known in this country 
large numbers of Irishmen were at pre- 
isent precluled from the enjoyment of 
university education, honours, and emolu- 
ments on account of their conscientious 
religious opinions. 
| Nothing more than that some arrange- 
ment should be come to so as to put the 
Roman Catholics on a footing of equality 
with their fellow-countrymen. 


And by no one had 


that 


What did they claim? 


He hoped 


Roman Catholic population of Ireland ( that the House would not consider that 


[Vhird Day. 
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an unreasonable request, and that the| with equanimity. He thought he wag 
present system, which was distinctly dis- | right when he said that the Chief Secre- 
advantageous to those who hold these} tary for Ireland had stated that he had 
conscientious objections, would be} been compelled to pass over Roman 
amended, and these disadvantages re-| Catholics in Ireland when making ap- 
moved, so that all Irishmen, no matter | pointments to which he would have 
what their creed might be, would stand on | wished to have appointed a Roman 
a footing of equality with the rest of their | Catholic, owing to their want of univer- 
fellow-countrymen—so far, at any rate, | sity education. 
as university education, honours, and | “Most of the endeavours to solve the ques- 
emoluments were concerned. They had | tion had, he was afraid, been failures, which 
for many years been claiming justice on | had brought more or less discredit on_ those 
the point, but, alas! nothing had been who had attempted its solution. He did not 
ie ee a ie ible Mi ‘at oot aw know, if he was to try and solve it, that he 
Gone HY The Tesponsiie MUMISters OF Tie | should be more fortunate than those who had 
Crown. The Chancellor of the Ex- preceded him. He was not in a position to 
chequer, as far back as July 1885, speak- | pledge the Government in this matter; but he 
ing as one of Her Majesty’s Ministers in | repeated that, so far as he was personally con- 
this peep Pare ? | cerned, he should be glad to try and make a 
~~ a oe solution of the problem, and it would be a 
“If it be our lot to be in authority next | great pride to him if, before he ceased to hold 
year, I hope that we shall be able to advance | the office he now held, he could fet that even 
some proposal which will be a satisfactory | some step had been taken towards the solution 
settlement of this most important question.” of a problem which he was certain was inti- 
mately bound up with the future prosperity of 
Treland.” 





But not one single step had been taken 
to settle this most important question. | 
The Leader of the House, in the year, No doubt they had two Universities in 
1889, when questioned on the subject | Ireland—Trinity College, Dublin, and 
whether his attention had been drawn to | Queen’s College, Belfast. But they could 
certain resolutions passed by the Roman | not claim that the work done by the 
Catholic Bishops of Ireland, said— _ other Queen's E Colleges was worthy of 
“The resolutions deal with many questions, | manele consideration, The Roman Catho- 
and over the whole field of education in Ire- | lic Colleges had been very successful in 
land. Without giving specite answers to the | certain classes of examinations, but the 
pepe — eenag ae! - me I on Be ‘conditions under which they existed 
that some of them, notabiv higher education, abe : 
have long been under the consideration of the limited their labours vo 2 sinall 
Government, and in respect to them we hope , field. In the Universities of Dublin, 
to be able to make proposals to the House.” | Trinity College, and Queen’s College, 
| Belfast, there were, he thought, some 
his speech on the Appropriation Bill, was | 1,500 or ~ateag - udents, poe - of that 
still more explicit in recognising our | tet there sarane only about 50 or 60 
grievances— oman Catholics. In such a state of 
“TI repeat in the House what I have said | amen wee 0 Rs he wananet bt et 
outside the House, that in my opinion some- Roman Catholics with a University edu- 
thing ought to be done to give higher Univer- | cation were not numerous! He thought 
sity education to the Roman Catholics of Ire- | he might safely say that those who had 
land. 2. . | the welfare of Ireland at heart must have 
“The experiment of undenominational it brought home to them, in the strongest 
higher education has now been tried suffi- | manner, the almost impossibility of rais- 
ciently long to make it, I am afraid, perfectly | ing a nation to that standard and tone 
clear that nothing Parliament has hitherto | jpey Se duateal et three Soaet f 
done to promote that object will really meet | SY 4!* desired, when three-fourths 0 
the wants und wishes of the Roman Catholic | its inhabitants were debarred from the 
population of that country. | direct or indirect advantages of the full 
“This being so, we have no alternative but training of those intellectual abilities 
to try and devise some scheme by which the | which, he thought. would be acknow- 
wants of the Catholic population shall be met.” | which, he thought, wou we ae aoe 
| ledged by all are possessed in no small 
He trusted, therefore, he might appeal | degree by Irishmen. During this year 
with confidence to the right hon. Gentle- | some 8,000 students had presented them- 
man that he would devise a scheme to | selves for the Intermediate Examination, 
remedy a state of things in Ireland which | and by far the largest. proportion of that 
he had himself described as “not credit- | number were Roman Catholics. The 
able,” and such as he cannot look upon} House must not take him as suggesting 


Mr. Charles Engledow. 


And again, the right hon. Gentleman, in 
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that all of that large number would take 
advantage of University education ; but 
he thought they had a right to expect 
that a large proportion would, and 
that number would increase from 
year to year; and also that a 
university education was the natural 
completion of such studies. It has been 
said by Archbishop Walsh—and there 
was no greater authority in Ireland on 
educational matters— 


Majesty's Most 





“That national education was the founda- 
tion, intermediate education was the walls, 
and university education the roof of the struc- 
ture upon which the hopes, the ambitions, and 
prosperity of a nation must exist.” 

He asked why, in all honesty and fair 
play, why that structure should be com- 
plete with regard to the minority, and 
that important structure should be roof- 
less in the case of the majority. It must 
be plain to all that it was impossible for 
Irishmen to participate in a system of 
university education which, in the words 
of the Leader of the House, was—* if 
not by its constitution, at all events by 
its construction, a Protestant institu- 
tion.” The whole current of thoughts and 
training in that institution were antago- 
nistic to the current of thoughts and 
training of a very large majority of the 
Irish people, and also in antagonism with 
their undoubted conscientious principles. 
Had not the majority of Irishmen a 
right—an undoubted right—to claim 
that boon—the greatest of all boons— 
the right of university education? He 
could not believe that a great and rich 
nation like England, whose boast was that 
she gives equal treatment to all, would 
refuse that fair treatment they have a 
right to demand and receive. He did 
hot desire to occupy time by reading 
extracts from speeches, but he hoped that 
the House would bear with him when he 
read to them a short extract from an 
article written by the Under Secretary 
to the Local Government Board, in the 
Fortnightly Review, in February 1892— 

“So far as university education is con- 
cerned, the Catholic grievance is too plain to 
be ignored. So long as the atmosphere is 
what it is in the University of Dublin and in 
Trinity College—i.e., so long as there is a 
Protestant chapel and service, a Protestant 
divinity school, and a teaching staff almost 
entirely Protestant, it is impossible to say that 
Catholics ought to be content. 

“Nor can it be fairly urged that the Royal 


University—a mere examining board—ade- 
quately supplies the place of a_ teaching 
university. 
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“T say the grievance here is undoubted. It 
ought to be dealt with in a liberal and fair 
spirit. On this branch of the question I go 
quite as far as Mr. Balfour went in his speech 
(in 1889).” 


It was now a quarter of a century since 
this question was made a Cabinet ques- 
tion, but, alas! not a single step had been 
taken to improve or amend the condi- 
tions of affairs complained of during all 
those years. And he could hardly 
imagine that a demand so in harmony 
with the opinions expressed by so many 
Members of the Government could be 
or would be refused or postponed. Let 
it not be said that Ireland could not get 
either justice or fair play from the En- 
glish Government without agitation—and 
serious agitation ; but he would ask the 
House to meet this serious question in 
that just and generous spirit which it 
deserved. He again appealed to the 
Leader of the House, in the hope that 
he would not allow another Session of 
Parliament to pass without coming to a 
definite conclusion on the subject. 

Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL (Donegal, 8.), 
in seconding the Amendment, said Irish- 
men had had plenty of sympathetic de- 
clarations from British Statesmen on 
both sides that Ireland was entitled to a 
Catholic University, but to-day they 
were no nearer the point than they 
were a quarter of a century ago 
when these declarations were first made. 
Four-fifths of the population in Ireland 
were Catholics, and they were absolutely 
deprived of the unique advantages which 
a University education gave. He re- 
gretted that Mr. Sexton, who had 
brought this question into prominence, 
was no longer in the House. It was 
due entirely to his insistence that the 
First Lord of the Treasury made the 
memorable speech on this subject at 
Partick in 1889. In the four endowed 
colleges in Ireland—Trinity College and 
the three Queen’s Colleges—there were 
only 250 Catholic students. The reason 
was simply that the system of Univer- 
sity education which it was attempted 
to force on the people was contrary to 
their religious ideas and convictions, and 
that they believed it to be intrinsically 
bad in faith and morals. He knew of 
no other country where a sacrifice so 
keenly felt would be so unhesitatingly 
made for the sake of conscience. The 
principle of Catholic University educa- 





tion had been admitted by the leaders 
[Third Day. 
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of the Irish Parliament, and, therefore, 
if the Act of Union had not been passed, 
the question would long ago have been 
settled. Dr. Walsh, Archbishop cf 
Dublin, had stated that the Catholic 
demand was for equality of endowments 
and status. The Irish Catholic Bishops, 
assembled in conference in October last, 
had made a strong declaration on this 
subject, which showed the intensity of 
their feeling. They stated that by no 
one had the admitted grievance of the 
Irish Catholics in the matter of Univer- 
sity education, and the intellectual and 
material impoverishment resulting there- 
from been put with greater force 


than by the First Lord of the Treasury | 
| most serious attention. 


in his remarkable speech at Partick. 
He now came to a declaration of the Irish 
Catholic Bishops, which, if it had been 
uttered by a Nationalist Member on a 
public platform, would be described as 
an appeal to the passions. The prelates 


supported what had been said again and | 


again by Irish Members in the House, 
that nothing was done for Ireland by 
Parliament unless the claim for justice 
was emphasised by violence. Again and 
again had the Irish Members urged upon 
Government after Government what they 
thought ought to be done for their 
country, but almost every Government 
turned a deaf ear to them unless they 
were terrorised to do justice to Ireland. 


“Violence and excess obtain a ready recog- 
nition and lead to the redress of grievances,” 


said the Bishops. 

“The constitutionally expressed desires of the 
Irish people through Parliamentary elections, 
and the action of their Members of Parliament, 
count unfortunately for little.” 

The prelates then went on to say that for 
40 years they had been agitating this 
grievance of university education ; and 
that at any time during all those years 
the overwhelming majority of their 
countrymen were in favour of their 
claim ; and they pointed out, in conclu- 
sion, that this prolonged neglect to settle 
the question was a powerful argument in 
favour of Home Rule. The Chief Secre- 


tary had said that he intended to kill} 


Home Rule by kindness. He would tell 
the right hon. Gentieman that Home 
Rule would not be killed by soft words. 
Kindness would, of course, be appre- 
ciated ; but after all the kindness of the 
Government Irish people would be the 
better Home Rulers still. He had ex- 


Mr. Swift MacNeill. 
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tracted from “Hansard” no fewer than 
12 declarations made by responsible 
Statesmen during the last 25 years in 
favour of the creation of an Irish Catho- 
lic University. The first was Lord Mayo, 
who was Chief Secretary for Ireland in 
1867. Then came Sir Stafford North- 
cote, who was Leader of the House in 
1875. Earlier than that, in 1873, uni- 
versity education in Ireland occupied a 
Jarge portion of the time of the Whig 
Government, which, unfortunately, col- 
lapsed. In 1885 the present Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, who occupied that year 
the same office in a Conservative Govern- 
ment, declared that the question of Irish 
University Education would have the 
It had been con- 
sidered for 11 years without any effect. 
Four years later, in 1895, the First Lord 
of the Treasury—then Chief Secretary 
for Ireland—made a most friendly de- 
claration. In reply to a question put 
to him as to whether he considered the 
resolutions of the Catholic Bishops of 
Ireland in regard to education, the right 
hon. Gentleman said that some of the 
questions dealt with by the prelates— 
notably higher education—had long been 
under the consideration of the Govern- 
ment, and in’ respect to them they 
hoped to make proposals to the 
House. Eight years had passed since 
then, and still there were no proposals. 
This was a subject on which there was 
no distinction of creed or party. The 
inaugural address of the Philosophie 
Society was upon this subject, and two 
distinguished Irish scholars—Lord Justice 
Fitzgibbon, who was an_ eminent 
authority, and who would not speak on 
any subject which savoured of politics ; 
and Judge Webb, who had been a fellow 
of Trinity College, and was a very pro- 
minent politician on the Tory side— 
expressed themselves in favour of Catholic 
Universities chartered and endowed. A 
very distinguished member of the govern- 
ing body of the University had said to 
him recently that all Members would 
sign in favour of such a proposal. Of 
course no series of quotations would be 
complete without one from the hon. Mem- 
ber for South Tyrone. The hon. Member 
had said that amongst the first things 
the Government would have to consider 
would be the question of Catholic Univer- 
sity Education in Ireland, and he said 
it was sure to come because the First 
Lord had promised it years ago: Then 
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the present Lord Lieutenant of Treland | was an Anglican institution—he liked it 
had said that the Government would | all the more for it—and the intensity of 
have to deal with Catholic Education. | the religious character of this “ unde- 
How could the right hon. Gentleman | nominational” institution was shown 
opposite separate private from public! by the fact that since the dis- 
matters? No one had a greater admira- | establishment of the Irish Church 
tion for the right hon. Gentleman than | nearly all the most distinguished men 
he, but it would certainly militate very | of the College had been in orders. 
much against the high esteem in which In the same speech from which he had 
he was held if he went back upon these “quoted the right hon. Gentleman said 
declarations. It was a grievous injustice. | that University education was a gift. 
He must refer to what the right hon. | He objected to that phrase, and it was 
Gentleman had said himself. He was not probably the only phrase in the whole 
going to “Hansardise” him, but to of the speech to which he had any objec- 
Times him. [Laughter.| As to dealing |tion. The Irish people did not want a 
with University Education in Ireland, the | gift. They wanted their money. Resti- 
right hon. Gentleman said he was not |tution was no gift; even a philosopher 
the only offender. He had done as others | could understand that. The speech of 
had done before him, and he mentioned |the right hon. Gentleman ought to be 





the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Lord | widely circulated, so that everyone who 


Mayo, Sir 8. Northcote, and Mr. Glad- 
stone. Then he came to his apologza, 
and said sectarian education in Treland 
could not be eseaped. Then the right 
hon. Gentleman spoke in a tone of great 
propriety about the religious system in 


Ireland, even in the so-called unde- | 


nominational colleges. The Catholic 
students in the College had, it was true, 
religious instruction from their own 
teachers, and could attend Mass and the 
other ordinances of the Catholic faith at 
their own churches. Yet this system was 
called undenominational. The right hon. 
Gentleman wished the Irish people to be 
educated as they themselves desired, and 
said that to substitute an undenomina- 
tional system for a dencminational system 
had utterly failed, and whatever our own 
thoughts and feelings were as to the 
merits of the two systems we were bound 
to accept the overwhelming mass of 
opinion in Ireland. Then he spoke of 
Queen’s College, Belfast, a most success- 
ful institution, and said that only eleven 
of the students were Catholics, and men- 
tioned. an interesting fact that when 
the Presidentship fell vacant he recom- 
mended the appointment of a Presby- 
terian Minister. Then he said, “ Look 
at your denominational education.” In 
1881, when the Provostship of Trinity 
College, Dublin, fell vacant, as far as 
merit was concerned, Dr. Ingram should 
have been appointed, who was undoubt- 
edly the favourite, but Dr. Jellett was 
chosen. The only bar to Dr. Ingram’s 


appointment was that he was not a 
cleric of Trinity College. - The College 





wished to understand the question could 
see what the denial of University educa- 
tion meant to the Catholics. The right 


(hon. Gentleman wound up his speech 


with a very beautiful peroration, but the 
next morning there was a furious article 
in The Times, telling him amongst other 


‘things that the subject had passed for a 


time out of the sphere of practical poli- 
tics. No wonder that John Bright, 
before his perversion, called 7'he Times 
“the devil’s agent upon earth.” He 


‘asked the right hon. Gentleman, did he 
inow, as Leader of the House, and as 


First Lord of the Treasury, stand to his 
guns and declare that the sentiments he 
held in 1889 were those he had to-day? 
If so, and if he did not make this ques- 
tion an imperative matter of policy upon 
which he would stand or fall, it was use- 


less to have such an opinion upon such 
/ matters. 


The right hon. Gentleman was 
with him on this question, and why did 
he not make his friends be with him, or 
infuse earnestness into the question? 
He said that Ireland demanded compen- 
sation in this matter for the wrongs of 
the past. This denial to the Catholics 
of University education was simply a 
relict of the penal laws. They could not, 
of course, remedy the deeds of the past, 
but they could make some atonement 
by acting justly, kindly and generously 
with the people of the present day. The 
conduct of the English Government with 
reference to Irish Catholic education was 
almost as base as the destruction of Irish 
‘industries one after another in the 18th 
/century—almost as base in its way as 
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the deliberate promotion in Ireland of 
infectious diseases in order to destroy 
the nation. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.) said 
he desired to take the earliest oppor- 
tunity possible to protest against the 
step which was advocated in the Amend- 
ment before the House. He implored 
the First Lord of the Treasury to con- 


sider carefully the effect of such a Reso- | 


lution as this on the Party of which he 


was an ornament and on the country. | 


He was in that House in 1873, when Mr. 
Gladstone, the most powerful Minister 
the country had seen, brought forward 
the subject of University education in 
Ireland, and. he remembered 
was glad to remember—that he had a 
considerable share in bringing about the 
defeat of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
measure on that occasion, which, after 
he had tried to conciliate the Roman 
Catholic Hierarchy, failed utterly in that 
object, and brought about the downfall 
of the Government. When he had the 
honour to be a student at Trinity Col- 
lege, he had as fellow-students two grand- 
sons of Daniel O’Connell, and they never 
complained that the University of Dublin 
interfered with their religious senti- 
ments. It was well known in the coun- 
try that all the emoluments of the Uni- 
versity, from the highest to the lowest, 





were open to Roman Cathelies, and that | 


there was no attempt ever made to inter- 
fere with the religious sentiments of any 
student who entered that University. 
He would ask Her Majesty’s Government 


to pause before they gave their sanction | 


to a policy which would probably disinte- 
grate their Party. That Party felt 


strongly on the Protestant question. | 


He denied that there was an intolerable 
grievance such as that spoken of that 
night, or that the great bulk of the 
Catholic population of Ireland was a 
population which was likely to take advan- 
tage of a Roman Catholic University. 
it was with great pain that he rose upon 
that occasion, but he thought that the 
character of the country as a Protestant 
nation was at stake. He fully concurred 
in the opinion that had been expressed 
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and he | 
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Finan for the State endowment of a, 


Roman Catholic university. 
Mr. TIMOTHY HARRINGTON (Dvb- 


| lin, Harbour) moved the Adjournment of 


| 


the Debate. 
Motion agreed to ; 
Debate was adjourned till to-morrow. 





THE LAW OF EVIDENCE 

(CRIMINAL CASES) BILL. 
__ Tur ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
| Ricuarp Wenster, Isle of Wight), moved 
| for leave to introduce a Bill to Amend 
| the Law of Evidence in Criminal cases, 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) said 
| that he very sincerely regretted that the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General should have seen fit to 
move for leave to bring in this Bill at 
that hour of the night. Such a Measure 
should not be brought in unless there 
was time to discuss it, and in his view, 
looking at the programme of the Gov- 
ernment as indicated by the Queen’s 
Speech, there would be no time to dis- 
cuss such a Measure during the present 
Session. On every previous occasion 
this Measure had been introduced in that 
House of civil and religious liberty the 
House of Lords, and why had it not been 
introduced there upon the present oc- 
casion? He himself had always opposed 
this Measure ; why did not the Govern- 
ment take their Bills in the order in 
|which they were referred to in the 
Queen’s Speech, according to which this 
| Measure was only the 19th in impor- 
tance? The five minutes that remained 
| before midnight had arrived might have 
been devoted to some more important 
| subject. Why had not the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for the 
| Colonies proceeded with his Motion for 
the appointment of the South African 
| Committee? He had come down to that 
| House with the expectation that the 
| right hon. Gentleman would have pro- 
| posed the appointing of an additional 
| Irish Member upon that Committee. The 
| right hon. and learned Gentleman had 
asked for leave to introduce this Measure 
| without saying a single word as to its 
| principles and objects. 
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in that House by Mr. Disraeli, that the 
people of Great Britain were a Protestant! The hon. and learned Gentleman was 
people, and objected to any endowment | speaking at 12 o’clock, when the Debate 
of Roman Catholic establishments by the | stood adjourned. 

State. He implored the Government not! Debate to be resumed this day. 

to be led away by the hope of conciliat- | Adjourned at One minute 
ing the Irish Party into making any | after Twelve o'clock. 


Mr. Swift MacNeill. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friduy, 22nd January 1897. 





LORD PENRHYN’S QUARRIES 
(CORRESPONDENCE). 
Return presented, relative thereto 
{ordered 20th January: Sir George 
Osborne Morgan] ; to lie upon the Table. 


MILITARY WORKS [MONEY]. 

Committee to consider of making pro- 
vision for the execution of Military 
Works and for other Military purposes, 
and of authorising the payment, out of 
the Consolidated Fund, of such sums as 
may be necessary for those purposes 
(Queen’s Recommendation _ signified), 
upon Monday next.—(Mr. Brodrick.) 


QUESTIONS. 


LOAN FUND ACTS (IRELAND). 
Mr. R. M. DANE (Fermanagh, N.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether his 
attention has been drawn to the decision 
of the County Court Judge for Donegal 
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the Report can properly be laid on the 
Table of the House. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer when the Bill dealing with the 
interest and repayment of local loans, 
promised last Session, will be introduced? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir Micnaen Hicks Beacu, 
Bristol, W.): I made no promise last 
Session to introduce a Bill dealing with 
the interest and repayment of local 
loans. I promised to consider the matter, 
and said that I hoped to be able to intro- 
duce a Bill. I have a scheme before me, 
but am not in a position at present to 
make any more definite statement on the 


| subject. 


ASKEATON AND KILMALLOCK 
ABBEYS. 

Mr. F, A. O’KEEFFE (Limerick) : I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if he will direct 
that further early proceedings be taken 
by the Irish Board of Works to complete 
the vesting order and remove certain 
legal difficulties regarding Askeaton 
Abbey, in the county of Limerick, so 
that the Abbey may be restored under 
the Ancient Monuments Protection Acts 
(Ireland) ; and, to ask a similar question 
regarding Kilmallock Abbey, in the 
county of Limerick ? 

*Tue SECRETARY to tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, Preston) : 
These structures are vested in the Board 
of Works—the Askeaton Abbey by Order 


in the case of Doherty v. Travers, given | of July 1896, and Kilmallock Abbey by 
at Donegal on the 9th instant; and | Order of December 1892. The necessary 
whether he is in a position to say when | works of preservation have been carried 


the Report of the Commissioners ap-|out at Askeaton. 


pointed to inquire into and report upon 
the administration of the Loan Fund 
Acts in Ireland will be presented ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Arxinson, London- 
derry, N.): As I stated yesterday, atten- 
tion has been drawn to the observations 
of the learned Judge in the case men- 
tioned. The Report of the Committee 
appointed to inquire into the administra- 
tion of the Loan Funds is now under the 
consideration of the Loan Fund Board, 
who are in consultation with their legal 
advisers on the subject, and until the 
Government have received the further 
suggestions of the Board I do not think 
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Certain works are 
required at Kilmallock Abbey, but 
ditiiculties have arisen as to the means of 
access to the ruin. It is hoped that 
these difficulties will be disposed of at an 
early date, after which the work will be 
undertaken without unnecessary delay. 


ELECTRIC METERS. 

Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether the Board of Trade have 
approved any meter for the electric light ; 
whether it is necessary that such meters 
should be submitted periodically to any 
local authority for testing purposes ; and, 


M 
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what is the margin of error which the 
Board of Trade will allow in such 
meter ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or toe BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. C.T. Rircuie,Croydon): 
The Board of Trade have approved the 
pattern and construction of two electricity 
meters for use generally for the measure- 
ment of electrical quantity when supplied 
on the constant pressure continuous 
current system, and of one meter for use 
in certain Metropolitan districts for the 
measurement of electrical quantity when 
supplied on the alternating current 
system. There is no statutory provision 
that such meters shall be submitted 
periodically to a local authority for 
testing purposes. Under the Provisional 
Orders granted under the Electric Light- 
ing Acts it devolves on local electric 
inspectors to certify meters used other- 
wise than by agreement to be correct, 
and to be of some pattern and construc- 
tion approved by the Board of Trade. 
This being so, there is no question of 
margin of error allowed by the Board of 
Trade. 


GAS METERS. 

Mr. LOUGH: I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade 
whether the approval of the Board of 
Trade for any particular gas meter is 
understood to cover the use of that meter 
through an indefinite time, or whether 
it is necessary for the gas company to 
submit its meters periodically to any 
local authority for re-inspection and 
approval ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: Under the Sale of 
Gas Act 1859, the duty of testing gas 
meters is imposed not on the Board of 
Trade but upon inspectors appointed by 
the local authorities. The Statute does 
not provide that meters shall be re-tested 
at stated intervals, but it is open to gas 
companies or consumers to send the meters 
at any tine to be re-tested by the in- 
spector. 


AUSTRALIAN COLONIES (FEDERAL 


CONVENTION). 
Mr. J. F. HOGAN (Tipperary, Mid.) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, (1) whether he has observed 
that Queensland has appointed no dele- 
gates to, and intends taking no part in, 


Mr, T. Lough. 
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the approaching Federal Convention of 
the Australian Colonies ; (2) whether, in 
view of the fact that there is no prospect 
of early relief to the inhabitants of the 
Central Division of that colony by means 
of federation, he will reconsider the 
representations of the people ef Central 
Queensland, through their Parliamentary 
representatives, requesting the exercise 
of the reserved right of the Crown to 
create a new colony in that division of 
Australia ; and, (3) whether, in reference 
to his statement of 10th August 1896, 
he has examined the precedents bearing 
on the subject ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE COLONIES (Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Birmingham, W.): The answer to the 
first question is in the affirmative. I 
have had no official information on the 
subject, but the newspaper reports are 
no doubt correct. In answer to the 
second question, I have to say that if 
there is no prospect of early relief by 
means of federation, that position will be 
mainly due to the voluntary action of the 
colony in refusing to take part in the 
federal convention. In his third question 
the hon. Member is doubtless referring 
to the separation of Queensland from 
New South Wales, but he must remember 
that in that case Her Majesty had power 
under an Act of Parliament to create 
the new colony. Parliament has not 
given to Her Majesty similar power in 
regard to the sub-division of Queensland. 


Accommodation. 


POST OFFICE ACCOMMODATION 

(THURLES, COUNTY TIPPERARY). 

Mr. HOGAN: I beg to ask the See- 
retary to the Treasury, as representing 
the Postmaster General, whether the 
attention of the Department has been 
called to the wholly inadequate accom- 
modation provided by the building at 
present used for postal and telegraphic 
business in the town of Thurles, county 
Tipperary, and to the considerable public 
inconvenience thereby occasioned ; and, 
whether early steps will be taken to pro- 
vide a better building and more suitable 
accommodation ? 

*Mr. HANBURY: The attention of 
the Department has been called to the 
inadequacy of the accommodation pro- 
vided by the building used for the post 
office at Thurles, and inquiry is being 
made as to the best means of obtaining 
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improved accommodation. But I regret 
that as yet it has not been practicable to 
formulate a definite scheme. 


DAUNT’S ROCK LIGHTSHIP. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether any official inquiry 
his been held into the circumstances 
connected with the recent loss of the 
Daunt’s Rock lightship Puffin with all 
hands ; whether, when some repairs to 
this vessel were executed some time ago 
at Passage, a report was made that the 
expenditure of a large additional sum 
would be necessary to render her sea- 
worthy ; whether, afterwards, when re- 
turning to Daunt’s Rock after being 
repaired at Kingstown, the Puffin was 
found to be leaking badly, and had to 
put back ; who was responsible for the 
last repairs executed to the Puffin, and 
when they were executed ; and whether 
any conclusion has been come to as 
regards the cause of the disaster ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: No official inquiry 
has been held into the circumstances con- 
nected with the loss of the lightship in 
question. I have communicated with 
the Commissioners of Irish Lights with 
regard to the remainder of the hon. 
Member’s question, and am informed 
that (a) no report was made that the ex- 
penditure of a large additional sum 
would be necessary to render the vessel 
seaworthy ; (4) the lightship, a few 
hours after leaving Kingstown Harbour 
in tow of the Princess Alewandra, was 
brought back in consequence of a leak in 
the hawse pipe above the water-line ; a 
report of the uccurrence was made to the 
Commissioners, a survey held, and the 
leak repaired; (c) the officers of the 
Commissioners of Trish Lights were 
responsible for the last repairs to the 
vessel, which were executed by the 
Queenstown and Passage Docks Company 
at Rushbrooke, Co. Cork, in the winter 
1895-6 ; (d) no conclusion as to the 
cause of the disaster has been yet arrived 
at. The question of raising the wreck, 
which would be an expensive operation, 
is at present under consideration. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY asked 
whether it was not the fact that if this 
ship had belonged to the ordinary 


mercantile marine an inquiry would 
have been held asa matter of course 
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into the cause of the wreck, and why, 
because the Puffin belonged to the 
Dublin Docks Board an inquiry was to 
be dispensed with ? 

Mr. TIMOTHY HARRINGTON 
(Dublin, Harbour) inquired whether the 
repairs of the leakage just referred to 
were executed while the ship was riding 
at anchor in the harbour, her bow being 
simply lifted out of the water. 

Mr. RITCHIE said he had no infor- 
mation as to the repairs, but if the 
learned Member would put another 
question on the paper he would be glad 
to make further inquiry. With regard 
to the Supplementary question of the 
learned Member for Cork, the rule in 
the mercantile marine was that there 
was no inquiry held when a vessel and 
the whole of the crew were lost. The 
reason was obvious; there was not 
sufficient data for the holding of an 
inquiry, so the answer he had given 
would have been equally applicable if 
the ship had belonged to the mercantile 
marine. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY asked 
whether it was in the discretion of 
the department to hold an inquiry or 
not ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: Yes. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY inquired 
whether the right hon. Gentleman would 
consider the advisability of holding an 
inquiry. 

Mr. RITCHIE said he had said 
nothing to lead the hon Gentleman to 
suppose no inquiry would be held. The 
first question to be determined was 
whether the wreck should be raised or 
not. If it was raised there might be 
some evidence to show how it was it was 
wrecked. ‘Ihe raising of the ship would 
cost several thousands of pounds. How- 
ever, he was by no means saying that if 
the wreck was not raised there would be 
no further inquiry. 


EVICTED TENANTS (IRELAND). 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY : I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether he can state 
how many applications have been made 
to the Land Commission under Sections 46 
and 47 respectively of the recent Land 
Act (relating to evicted tenants) ; 
and whether any evicted tenants have 
so far been re-instated under those 
clauses ? 
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Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 


(County Clare). 


a later date the Porte replied that all 
IRELAND: No applications have been| the Armenian prisoners in the capital 
received under the 46th Section of the| had now been released, and that the 
Land Law Act of 1896, but 369 applica-! strictest orders to the same effect had 
tions under the 47th Section of the Act| been sent to the provincial authorities, 
have been received up to December 31st | The latest reports which have been re- 
last. No evicted tenants have yet been|ceived from Her Majesty’s Consular 
re-instated under the latter section. Officers in Asia Minor, which are, how- 
ever, of rather earlier date, show that in 
some districts there remained no political 
SYRIA ANT MACEDONIA. | prisoners, and that in others liberation 
Mr. F. 8. STEVENSON (Suffolk,| was proceeding gradually. A consider. 
Eye): I beg to ask the Under Secretary able amount of information on the 
of State for Foreign Affairs whether the | subject will be found in the Blue-books 
Papers promised in the second paragraph | which will shortly be laid. 
of the Queen’s Speech with regard to the | 
present condition of the Ottoman 


Empire will include, in addition to those | ERASMUS SMITH SCHOOLS. 


referring to Armenia, Crete, and Con-| Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg to ask the 
stantinople, any Papers respecting Syria | Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
and Macedonia ? | of Ireland, do the Government intend to 
THe UNDER SECRETARY oF | do anything to fulfil the promises made 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS | by his predecessor and himself in regard 
(Mr. Gsorce Curzon, Lancashire,|to removing the Catholic grievance in 
Southport) : The Blue-books will include | regard to the Erasmus Smith Schools, 
Papers respecting Syria. The recent) owing to the judicial difference between 
correspondence respecting Macedonia) Lord Justice Fitzgibbon and the right 
contains little information of impor-| hon. Mr. Justice O’Brien ; and what is 
tance: and there would seem to be no/| the total annual value of this foundation ° 
advantage in laying it. | which the Catholics have been shut out 
| from ? 
| THe ATTORNEY GENERAL For 
POLITICAL PRISONERS IN TURKEY. |TRELAND: My right hon. Friend the 
‘Mr. STEVENSON : I beg to ask the | Chief Secretary for Ireland has requested 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign | me to say that no change has taken place 
Affairs whether any statements have) since last year of a nature which would 
been received from Sir Philip Currie re-| lead him to believe that legislation on 
garding the number of political prisoners, | the subject of the Erasmus Smith en- 
both Christian and Moslem, who are at dowments in the direction indicated 
present in Turkish prisons or exiled to! would no longer be opposed. He regrets, 
Arabia without trial or after sham trials; | therefore, that he cannot add anything 
and, if not, whether it will be possible to his replies of last Session. The gross 
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to obtain the information ? 
Mr. CURZON: An Imperial Irade 


for the release of political prisoners was 


income of the Governors of these Schools 


is stated to have been for the year ended 
1st May, 1896, the sum of £7,618 17s. 10d. 





issued on December 22nd, exception | 

being made of those already condemned | 

to death, who were to be imprisoned in) GOVERNMENT VALUATION (COUNTY 
fortresses and released gradually. On CLARE). 


January 4th the Representatives of the) Mr. T. M. HEALY : I beg to ask the 
Powers at Constantinople addressed a | Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
joint communication tothe Porte pointing | of Ireland whether the Government 
out that up to December 30th only some | Valuation Office recently increased the 
100 out of the 500 Armenian prisoners | valuation of a blacksmith named Thomas 
in Constantinople had been released, and | O’Halloran, in Tulla, County Clare, from 
that some of these had been sent away; £3 10s. to £9, because he put up an 
into the interior, while in many places| open shed in front of his forge, which, 
in the provinces the local authorities had| with his house, was only valued at 
declined to carry out theliberation. At | £3 10s. ; is he aware that this increase 
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of valuation by £6 involves an annual 
increase in rates of £1 6s.; was any 
notice of the rise given to the blacksmith 
toenable an appeal to be lodged ; and, 
is there any supervising authority to 
check the revisor’s action ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND: The rateable valuation of 
these premises was increased, as stated, 
from £3 10s. to £9, involving an increase 
in rates to the extent mentioned in the 
second paragraph. The necessity for a 
revision of the valuation in this case 
was brought before the Commissioner of 
Valuation by the Clerk of the Union, in 
accordance with the Act 17 Vic. Cap. 8, 
and notices of the receipt of the revised 
Valuation Lists were duly posted as 
required by the 15 and 16 Vic. Cap. 63, 
under which an appeal is provided. All 
important valuations of buildings or other 
rateable hereditaments are supervised by 
the Chief Valuer of the Valuation De- 
partment, or by the Commissioner of 
Valuation, before being issued. 


PARISH COUNCIL ACCOUNTS. 

Sir WALTER FOSTER (Derby, 
Ilkeston) : I beg to ask the President of 
the Local Government Board whether 
the Local Government Board have pre- 
pared the prescribed forms for Parish 
Council accounts, as directed by Sec- 
tion 58 (1) of The Local Government 
Act, 1894 ; and, if so, whether the pre- 
scribed forms of accounts will be issued 
generally, or on application from Parish 
Councils ? 

Tue SECRETARY v0 true LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. T. W. 
RussELL, Tyrone, 8.) : The Local Govern- 
ment Board have prescribed forms of 
financial statement showing the receipts 
and expenditure of Parish Councils. 
They arealso empowered to prescribe forms 
of books of accounts for Parish Councils. 
They have not yet issued an order as to 
these forms, as they deemed it desirable 
that they should obtain experience as to 
the extent of the duties undertaken by 
Parish Councils, andtheforms of account 
which could be most conveniently 
adopted. The subject is, however, re- 
ceiving the attention of the board. They 
have referred the matter to their In- 
spector of Audits, who has had several 
conferences with the district auditors by 
whom the accounts are audited. When 
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an order is issued it will be a general 
order, and not an order applying to 
particular parishes. 


SCHOOL TEACHERS’ 

(IRELAND). 
Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg to ask 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, what 
are the intentions of the Government 
respecting the £124,977 arrears of 
school grant due to Ireland under the 
Education Act of 1892; does he still 
adhere to the proposal to meet the 
grievance by an allocation of £10,000 
a-year to the Teachers’ Pension Fund ; 
has he seen the resolution of the 
Teachers’ Central Organisation protesting 
against this plan, and declaring that the 
Pension Fund is quite adequate to the 
claims of existing teachers; and what 
will be done in the matter ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: The intentions of the 
Government with regard to the arrears 
of school grant, which amount to about 
£66,000, as I explained last year, remain 
the same as were stated by me in the 
House on July 24th last, and involve the 
allocation of that amount to the 
Teachers’ Pension Fund. I am not at 
present in a position to state what steps 
will be necessary to restore the fund to 
solvency, but I may state that the in- 
formation in my possession is opposed to 
the statement to which the hon. Member 
refers—that the fund is “ quite adequate 
to the claims of existing teachers.” 

Mr. T. M. HEALY asked whether 
a Bill would be required, and whether 
the right hon. Gentleman would lay 
papers on the table relating to the state 
of the Teachers’ Pension Fund ? 

Tot CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER said a Bill would not be re- 
quired, it would be done by vote. He 
was not aware of any papers that could 
be laid on the table. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Will the amount 
appear on the Estimates of the present 
year ¢ 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER said that so much as would 
be voted in this year would, of course, 
appear on the Estimates. 

Mr. VESEY KNOX (Londonderry) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
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sury whether a Supplementary Estimate 
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will be presented to Parliament provid- 
ing in respect of the year 1896-7 for the 
annual grant of £10,000 a-year to the 
Irish Teachers’ Pension Fund promised 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; 
whether the Committee appointed to 
inquire into the administration of the 
Pension Fund has yet reported, and 
whether its report will be laid before 
the House without delay ; and whether 
the fund is actuarially sufficient to meet 
the claims of existing teachers ? 

*Mr. HANBURY: Yes, sir, a) 
supplementary Estimate will be pre- 
sented. The report of the Committee 
has been received. It is proposed to 
defer any partial statement as to the 
opinions of the Committee until its 
report is in the hands of hon. Members. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD 
(AUDIT DEPARTMENT). 
Sir JOHN LENG (Dundee) : I beg to 
ask theLord Advocate, whether theScotch 
Department has received representations 
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from parish councils against the excessive | 
charges made by the auditors appointed | 
under the Local Government Act in| 
Scotland ; and, whether the Local Govern- | 
ment Board is considering the expediency | 
of establishing an Audit Departnient | 
corresponding to that under which the | 
accounts of other local authorities in| 
Scotland are audited ? 

*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. | 
GranuaM Murray, Buteshire): Represen- | 
tations of the kind referred to have been | 
received and are engaging the attention | 
both of the Secretary for Scotland and | 
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and do the Government intend to support 
these proposals ? 

Mr. J. L. CAREW (Dublin, College 
Green) : I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, has 
the attention of the Government been 
drawn to the provisions in the proposed 
Dublin Port and Docks Bill to impose 
dues not only on imports into but on 
exports from the city of Dublin ; has his 
attention been called to the recent meet- 
ings held by the mercantile community 
in that city to protest against these pro- 
visions ; and will the Government, before 
any expense is incurred on either side, 
intimate its intention to oppose them? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL for 
IRELAND: In answer to this, and the 
question of the hon. Member for the 
College Green Division of Dublin, I beg 
to say that the Bill referred to has only 
been submitted to the Irish Office 
within the last few days. The Bill 
which is lengthy and complicated, is at 
present being considered by the Irish 
Government in conjunction with the 
Board of Trade. Meetings have, I 
believe, been held in Ireland for the 
purpose mentioned in the second para- 
graph of the latter question. Having 
regard to what I have stated, the hon. 
Member for the College Green Division 
will not, I hope, expect me to give an 
answer to the third paragraph of the 
question. 


LIMERICK MILITARY BARRACKS. 
Mr. O’7KEEFFE: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for War if, in 


the Local Government Board. The hon. | accordance with the expressed desire of 
Member is aware that the system of | the local authorities, he will expedite the 


which complaint is now made was 


new works at the Military Barracks, 


established under the Act of 1894, and | Limerick, so that the Royal Irish Regi- 


that there is no audit department in the | 


sense which seems to be implied in the 
question. The Secretary for Scotland 


cannot as yet announce what course it} STATE ror WAR 


ment may as speedily as possible return 
to its station in that city ? 

*THe UNDER SECRETARY oF 
(Mr. Broprick, 


will become his duty to take in regard to| Surrey, Guildford): The repairs and 


the matter. 


PORT CHARGES (DUBLIN). 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, have the Dublin Port and 
Docks Board submitted to the Irish 
Office a private Bill giving them power 
to levy additional taxation on merchants 
and consumers using the Port of Dublin, 


Mr. Vesey Knox. 





alterations at Limerick Barracks are 
well in hand, and it is expected that 
they will be completed, as required by 
the contract, by the end of the present 
financial year. 


FLOGGING PRISONERS. 
Mr. JOSEPH A. PEASE (North 
umberland, Tyneside) : I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
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ment whether it is true that the prisoner 
Almond, who, through defects in the 
Carlisle Prison arrangements, succeeded 
last month in making his escape, was, after 
his recapture, unmercifully flogged, as 
reported in the public Press, and that 
his screams were heard all over the gaol, 
and having regard to the absence of any 
personal violence in the offence com- 
mitted, what was the exact punishment 
inflicted on Almond after his return to 
prison, and by whose order and authority 
was it carried out ; and, if such punish- 
ment is lawful, whether any steps are 
proposed to be taken to prevent the 
repetition of flogging in any similar cases 
that may arise in the future ? 

Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir 
MarruHew Wuite Riptey, Lancashire, 
Blackpool) : The case of this prisoner, 
who effected his escape by cutting through 
the bar of his window with a file, was 
referred to the Visiting Committee to be 
dealt with under the powers conferred 
upon them by the Prison Acts ; and they 
in the exercise of their discretion, and 
having regard especially to the fact that 
in addition to his escape he was also 


charged with repeated offences against | 


prison discipline, and his character was 
bad, decided to order him 18 lashes. 


The allegations as to the screains of the | 


prisoner are unfounded ; he uttered no 
sound and suffered no ill-effects—| Opposi- 
tion eries of “Oh”|—but was able at 
once to dress himself and go about his 
work. The punishment was legal, and 
I have no power to interfere with the 
discretion of the Justices which is vested 
in them by law, though, as a rule, a 
mere attempt at escape if unaccompanied 
by aggravating circumstances would not 
be punished by flogging. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY: Had the 
prisoner been previously punished for 
the other breaches of discipline } 

Sin MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : 
No, sir, certainly not. The Visiting 
Justices,in ihe exercise of their discretion, 
took into consideration the other offences 
committed, and inflicted this punishment. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Montrose 
Burghs) : Under what law are the Visit- 
ing Justices invested with this power ? 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : 
Under the last Prisons Act ; I forget the 
exact date of it. 
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Sir WILFRID LAWSON (Cumber- 
land, Cockermouth) : May I ask whether 
any punishment has been inflicted on the 
officials who allowed this man to escape 4 
[ “Hear, hear !” 

Mr. J. A. PEASE: Has a Judge the 
power to inflict this punishment in any 
other case than one of violence ? 

Sir JOSEPH LEESE (Lancashire, 
Accrington) asked whether any of those 
previous offences which were taken into 
account were cases of violence ? 

Mr. HUDSON KEARLEY (Devon- 
port): How long previously had those 
offences been committed ? 

Sin MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : 
T am afraid I am hardly able to answer 
all these questions. [Laughter.| I satis- 
fied myself, in the first place, that the 
Visiting Committee had legal power to 
do what they did, and, as [ have said, 
they did it in consideration of the prisoner 
being of bad character, and having com- 
mitted other offences against discipline, 
which they punished at the same time as 
they punished the escape. I have also 
said that in the case of escape without 
violence the punishment of flogging would 
not be usual, and in my opinion would 





not be proper. [** Hear, hear! ” 
> 


DISTRESS (WEST DONEGAL). 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN (Donegal, 
| W.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
|to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
| whether, in view of the distress pre- 
|vailing in many districts of Western 
| Donegal, he will say when the com- 
|mencement of the works of the promised 
light railways in that part of the country 
may be expected; and, whether any 
other public works, such as the improve- 
ment of piers and landing places on the 
coast, are likely to be speedily under- 
taken by the Government ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND: Inquiry is being made as 
to the alleged prevalence of distress in 
many districts of West Donegal, and I 
would ask the hon. Member to postpone 
the question until Monday, when I hope 
to be able to reply to all his inquiries. 


EDUCATION FEE GRANT (IRELAND). 

Mr. VESEY KNOX: I beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury whether 
information has been, or will be, supplied 
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to the Commissioners of National Educa- 
tion in Ireland showing the amount of 
any supplementary Estimate for the 
purposes of the English Education Fee 
Grant for 1896-97, in order to enable 
the Commissioners to frame a propor- 
tionate Supplementary Estimate, if they 
should think that course desirable ; and, 
whether information has been, or will 
be, supplied to the Commissioners show- 
ing the proposed English Estimate for 
1897-98 ? 

*Mr. HANBURY: The hon. Member's 
question assumes that the Irish grant 
for 1896-97 is proportionate to the 
English grant. If this was the case it 
might be necessary to ask for informa- 
tion as to the English grant, though of 
course the inquiry should be addressed 
to the Education Department, not to 
the Treasury. He must, however, be 
aware that the system was changed a 
year ago, and that the Irish grant for 
1896-97 is not an equivalent grant, 
but a capitation grant, based, as in the 
rest of the United Kingdom, on the 
average attendance in the schools of 
the country. The Irish Commissioners 
could only require a Supplementary 
Estimate if it appears that the average 
attendance was under-estimated when 
the original Estimate was fixed, and that 
is information which they themselves 
alone possess. 


TELEGRAPH SERVICE (IRELAND). 

Mr. JASPER TULLY (Leitrim, 3.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, whether he is aware that fre- 
quent complaints have been received 
from the manager of the Cavan and 
Leitrim Railway as to the delay and 
non-delivery of telegrams addressed from 
local offices to his address in Ballinamore; 
and that serious dislocations of the rail- 
way traflic have been caused by these 
breakdowns in the telegraph service ; 
and whether, in view of the great risks 
and inconvenience to the public, he will 
make strict inquiries into the complaints 
with a view to providing a remedy ? 

*Mr. HANBURY: Some complaints 
of delay to telegrams have been received 
from the manager of the Cavan and 
Leitrim Railway Company. The cause 
of the delay in each case has been ex- 
plained to that gentleman, but the Post- 


Mr. Vesey Know. 
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master General will cause further inquiry 
to be made with a view to ascertain 
whether any improvement in the arrange- 
ments is possible. 


and Plague. 


SHUTTLE GUARDS. 

Mr. C. E. SCHWANN (Manchester, 
N.): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department —(1) whether 
his attention has been drawn to the case 
of David Poyson, of Marsden, near 
Huddersfield, who on the 21st December 
last was struck on the head by a shuttle 
whilst at work in the mill of Messrs, 
James Crowther & Sons, Marsden, and 
who died a day or two afterwards from 
the effect of the blow, which caused a 
compound compressed fracture of the 
skull; (2) is he aware that Mr. Sykes, 
solicitor, on behalf of Messrs. Crowther 
& Sons, said that his clients had decided 
to do what they could in the way of 
getting shuttle guards to prevent such 
untoward results ; and (3) whether it is 
now, owing to a recent decision, com- 
pulsory on all manufacturers to provide 
their looms with shuttle guards ; and if 
this be the case, will factory inspectors 
be instructed in future to insist on these 
provisions against loss of life and eye- 
sight! 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
The answer to the first two paragraphs 
of the question is in the affirmative. As 
regards the third, the recent decision to 
which the hon. Member refers requires 
manufacturers to provide guards for shut- 
tles which are shown to be dangerous, and 
erables the factory inspectors to continue 
the course, which has been pursued with 


considerable success, of requiring all 
dangerous shuttles to be properly 
guarded. 


INDIA—FAMINE AND PLAGUE. 

Sir ANDREW SCOBLE (Hackney, 
Central) : I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for India what steps have been 
taken by the Government of Bombay to 
deal with the bubonic plague now preva- 
lent in that Presidency ; and whether 
he has approved of the measures which 
have been adopted ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Lord Gerorce HaAmiLtoy, 
Middlesex, Ealing) : The extreme gravity 
of the subject to which my hon. Friend’s 
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Question refers will justify me in making | down, in others partitions are removed 
a longer reply than is usual to ordinary or ventilation introduced. Special sani- 
Questions. [‘ Hear, hear!”] The tary precautions and improvements have 


plague was identified at Bombay in|1.¢n carried out in the backward 
, _ parts 
September last. On the 2nd of October of Bombay city. A faller staff of 


wide powers were conferred on the chief : ‘ nea gaes 
executive officer of the city, who is a doctors and Indian medical men is being 
Government official, to take whatever | organised, and the Bombay Government 
measures were found necessary to pre-| Will indent on England for a temporary 
vent the epidemic from spreading. Large | staff of doctors and nurses, if more aid 
sums of money were voted for the pur-| is required. To prevent the spread of the 
pose by the Corporation. The Govern- plague to other parts of India, passengers 
ment appointed a special Medical Com-| leaving Bombay, Karachi, or Poona by 
mittee to investigate and advise; scientific | rail, road, or sea, are inspected by medical 
experts came from other parts of India| officers, and persons travelling or alight- 
{o report upon the disease and its pre- ing at the larger stations are stopped and 
vention ; while additional medical men| removed for treatment if they are sus- 
and a large staff of workers were | pected of being plague stricken. In case 
employed to carry out at once the pilgrims to the Moslem holy places might 
special sanitary measures in Bombay | carry plague into the Red Sea, the Gov- 
advocated by the Committee of experts.|ernment of India have—as empowered 
The epidemic appeared to be abating in| by law—declared that from February 1 
November, but from the Ist of December | Bombay and Karachi shall cease for the 
it grew more severe. The plague spread| present to be ports of departure for 
to Karachi in December, and is now| pilgrims. The Bombay Government re- 
suspected to be epidemic in Poona. Over| port that the corporations are grant- 
2,500 plague deaths have occurred in|ing all necessary funds, while the 
Bombay, over 300 in Karachi, and about |executive and medical officers there 
100 sporadic cases elsewhere. As the|and elsewhere are doing all that 
House is aware from newspaper tele-,can be done, though prompt suppression 
grams, the plague has caused much terror of the epidemic has not been attained. 
among the people of Bombay and in the| The Government of India report their 
adjacent country, but the disease has not belief that the arrangements at railway 
so far appeared in epidemic form at any | stations for checking the spread of disease 
place besides Poona outside the cities |are working well ; but they are inquiring 
of Bombay and Karachi. The sporadic whether further measures are needed, 
cases of which I spoke, excepting at Poona, | which, if necessary, will be given. I 
occurred almost entirely among fugi- | believe that these remedial and pre- 
tives from the two plague-stricken cities. | cautionary measures are daily becoming 
The efforts of the Government and of | more stringent and more effective ; 
the corporation, between whom hearty | neither self-sacrificing work nor money 
co-operation exists, were devoted to re-|is being stinted. If it has been difficult 
lieving sufferers from the plague, to|to secure the co-operation of some sec- 
checking its extension in Bombay and/|tions of the Indian population to pro- 
Karachi, and to preventing its spread|mote the sanitary and preventive mea- 
elsewhere. Hospital space was increased, | sures for the arrest and stamping out of 
special plague hospitals were provided this pestilence, yet in other quarters 
for six different sections of the community loyal assistance and_ effective self-help 
and are being prepared for two other | have been displayed. I am hopeful that 
sections. House-to-house visitation of the continuous energy and vigilance 
infected quarters is being carried out | shown by the Government and the local 
under medical supervision. Every sus-| authorities, and the rigorous measures 
pected case of plague that is not atonce|they have adopted, are beginning to 
removed to the hospital is isolated as far | make real impression upon that epidemic, 
as practicable. Every house where a|and that we may for the future note its 
plague case has occurred is disinfected, |decline. I should add that the experts 
and is, as far as possible, vacated, tem-|some time back expressed the view that 
porary accommodation being provided | during the winter months some increase 
elsewhere. Insanitary houses are pulled |in the epidemic might be expected. As 
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I came into the House I received a tele- 
gram from the Governor of Bombay to 
the effect that he learns that alarmist 
and greatly exaggerated telegrams in 
reference to plague are being sent from 
Bombay, and he hopes that great caution 
will be shown before accepting the in- 
formation as true. Only four pure 
Europeans have died of the plague, in- 
cluding a doctor and a nurse. Amongst 
the dock labourers and Port Trust ser- 
vants, the deaths and sickness are very 
small indeed. 

Mr. J. M. MACLEAN (Cardiff) asked 
whether the noble Lord was aware that 
both the Sanitary Commissioner and the 
Health Ofticer of Bombay had frequently 
protested against the imperfect sanitary 
arrangement of that city, and whether 
any measures had been taken to remedy 
an admitted evil? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: I 
understand that as far as practicable 
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Her Majesty’s Government have addressed 
any remonstrance to the Boer Govern- 
ment against the repressive legislation 
passed by the Volksraad since August 
last, viz., against the Aliens Expulsion 
Law, the Press Law, and the Aliens Im- 
migration Law ; whether these laws con- 
stitute a breach of the Convention of 
|1884; and, whether the text of such 
protests and the replies of the Boer 
|Government can be laid before Parlia- 
| ment. 

| Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: Her 
| Majesty’s Government have been in 
|communication with the South African 
|Republic with regard to its recent 
|legislation, but the correspondence is 
| still incomplete. When it is terminated 
|I propose to lay the papers before 
Parliament, but until that time arrives 
|I am unable to make any further state- 
| ment. 





efforts are made to improve the sanitary | 

conditions of the native quarters, but I | 

am afraid until the epidemic is over it | CHOLERA OUTBREAK (STEAMSHIP 

will not be possible to embark on a! “NUBIA ”). 

wholesale measure for that purpose. | Sm WALTER FOSTER: I beg to 
Sir ANDREW SCOBLE asked the | ask the President of the Local Govern- 

Secretary of State for India a question | ment Board whether, on the arrival of 

of which he had given him private notice | the steamship Vubia at Plymouth with 

—namely, whether he could give the|cholera on board, his Department and 

House any recent information as to the | the Port Sanitary Authority found that 

number of persons employed on relief | their powers under the provisions of the 








works in India? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: The 
latest telegram I have received on the 
subject is from the Viceroy and is dated 
January 22. It reads as follows :— 


“Famine. Rain during week in affected 
districts, from one to three inches in Punjab 
except the Delhi division, few light showers 
elsewhere. Condition of standing crops fair to 
good in Central Provinces, Behar, North-West 
Provinces, except in Bundelkhand districts. In 
affected districts of Bombay, crops are suffering 
from want of rain. Prices have fallen slightly 
in Northern Punjab, stationary elsewhere. On 
relief :—Punjab, 70,000 ; North-Western Pro- 
vinces, 795,000; Central India, 42,000 ; Rajpu- 
tana, 28,000; Bengal, 278,000; Burma, 30,000; 
Madras, 29,000 ; Bombay, 265,000 ; Central Pro- 
vinces, 211,000; total, 1,750,000. In Bombay 
apparent increase due in part to omission of non- 
working children in former reports.’’ 


BOER GOVERNMENT 
(LEGISLATION AGAINST ALIENS). 
Sir ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 

(Sheffield, Ecclesall) : I beg to ask the Sec- 
retary of State for the Colonies whether 


Secretary of State for India. 


| existing law were quite sullicient to meet 
| the emergency ; and whether any neces- 
|sity arose for any quarantine regula- 
| tions ? 

| Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: The Nubia, 
| which arrived in Plymouth on January 9, 
| 

| was reported to have cholera on board, 
/some cases having already proved fatal. 
One of the Board’s medical inspectors 
|was immediately instructed to go to 
Plymouth and to place himself in relation 
with the Port Sanitary Authority and 
the Port Medical Officer of Health. In 
all some 13 cases and four deaths oc- 
‘curred. ‘The action taken was that laid 
| down in the order of the Board as to 
|cholera ; and owing to the excellent 
| arrangements prepared long in advance 
| by the Plymouth Port Authority, isola- 
tion of the sick was at once carried out ; 
the healthy passengers were allowed, on 
giving their addresses, to proceed to their 
respective homes ; and the ship, after the 
requisite measures Of disinfection, was 
allowed to continue her voyage to th 
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Port of London. The troops were trans- 
ferred to shore under the direction of 
the military authorities. No extension 
of the disease occurred to any persons 
beyond those attacked on board, and the 
results fully justify the action which is 
taken in this country of dealing with 
diseases of foreign importation by means 
of isolation and disinfection, and without 
resort to any such measures of quarantine 
as are involved in the detention of 
healthy persons either in hospital or in 
an infected vessel. 


Army Foreign 


CARRIAGE OF ANIMALS 
(CHANNEL TRAFFIC). 

Mr. W. FIELD (Dublin, St. Pat- 
rick) : I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Agriculture whether he will 
introduce a Bill to insure the more 
humane cross channel transit of live 
stock, by making the shipping companies 
liable under the Carriers Act for injuries 
to animals caused by careless handling 
and insufiicient fittings ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
oF AGRICULTURE (Mr. Watrer 
LonG, Liverpool, West Derby) : So far as 
I know there is no intention to introduce 
legislation on this subject. 


SCHOOL ATTENDANCE (IRELAND). 

Mr. FIELD : I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether he will introduce a Bill 
to fix a rate from which shall be avail- 
able the expenditure necessary to insure 
the compulsory attendance of children at 
school in Ireland ? 

THE ATTORNEY GENERAL For 
IRELAND: Yes, sir. The Government 
have prepared, and hope to introduce 
this Session, a Bill which will define the 
rate from which the expenses of School 
Attendance Committees appointed under 
the Irish Education Act, 1892, shall be 
defrayed. 


IRISH CANALS. 


Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether the Government will 
inquire into the working of Irish canals 
with a view to their purchase, to be 
given as free waterways for commercial 
traffic ? 
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Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND: As at present advised, the 
Government do not propose to adopt the 
course suggested by the hon. Member. 


Meat Supplies. 


IRISH LIGHTS BOARD. 


Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether he will bring in a Bill 
to reconstruct the Irish Lights Board ? 


THE ATTORNEY GENERAL For 
IRELAND : I must ask the hon. Mem- 
ber, in accordance with the course taken 
last session, to be good enough to address 
his Question to the President of the 
Board of Trade, whose department is 
more immediately concerned with the 
matter than the Irish Government. 


Mr. FIELD: Then I will ask the 
President of the Board of Trade Ques- 
tion 34. 

Mr. RITCHIE: I don’t know what 
is the Question. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
had better give notice. 

Mr. RITCHIE (after reading the 
Question): No sir, I have no intention 
of bringing in a Bill of the kind at 
present. 

Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether time will alter 
his intention ? 


Mr. RITCHIE: J am afraid, not 
belonging to the country of the hon. 
Gentleman, I cannot answer that Ques- 
tion. 


ARMY FOREIGN MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the Financial 
Secretary to the War Office whether he 
has received any complaints as to the in- 
sufficiency of quantity of foreign meat 
supplied to the troops; and, whether 
representations have been made that they 
prefer to be supplied with the same 
quantity of native meat. 


*Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 10 
THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. J. Powsg.t1- 
Wituiams, Birmingham, 8.): No com- 
plaint or representation as to the insuffi- 
ciency of foreign meat supplied to the 
troops or as to their preference for native- 
grown meat has been received at the 
War Office. 
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CONSOLIDATION OF IRISH ACTS. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY : I beg to 
ask the Attorney General for Ireland 
whether he proposes this year to intro- 
duce any Bill consolidating Irish Acts ; 
and whether, if the legal assistance at 
present available for work of this kind 
at the Irish Office is not sufficient, he will 
make representations to the Treasury to 
have the necessary assistance provided ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL For 
IRELAND: The whole matter is at 
present under the consideration of the 
Irish Government, but, at this period 
of the Session, I cannot give any definite 
pledge that legislation on the subject 
will be introduced this year. 


SUMMARY JURISDICTION 
(MARRIED WOMEN) ACT. 


Mr. MAURICE HEALY: I beg to 
ask the Attorney General for Ireland 
whether he will consider the advisability 
of extending the provisions of The 
Summary Jurisdiction (Married Women) 
Act, 1895, to Ireland ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND: I shall be happy to con- 
sider the advisability of extending the 
statutes referred to to Ireland. 


EDUCATION BILL 
(POOR SCHOOL BOARD DISTRICTS). 


*Srrm CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the First 


Lord of the Treasury whether it is the 
intention of the Government to again 
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there was a vote on the Paper for a Com- 
mittee to consider the authorising of the 
payment out of moneys to be provided 
by Parliament of grants in aid of volun- 
tary schools and for repealing so much of 
Section 19 of the Elementary Education 
Act, 1876, as imposes a limit on the Par- 
liamentary grant to elementary schools 
in England ‘and Wales. I observe 
on the Order Book to-day a notice to 
|take that Committee, and I would ask 
'the right hon. Gentleman before that 
Committee is taken whether he will lay 
on the Table the terms of it. 





| Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
|SURY : I will inquire into the practice 
|on this matter, but I believe it is not in 
}accordance with the suggestion of the 
|right hon. Gentleman. If I am wrong 
| I will certainly propose what is usual in 


| such circumstances. 


| *Sir C. DILKE: Has the right hon. 
| Gentleman considered whether the use of 


| the word “ voluntary ” will shut out the 
|other matters from discussion ? 


| Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
'SURY: I don’t think I can answer a 


| question of order. 
| 


| *Sir C. DILKE: May I ask you, Mr. 

Speaker, whether on a Bill dealing with 
| voluntary schools it would be in order to 
‘raise any case except that of voluntary 
| schools 4 


| Mr. SPEAKER: I should prefer not 
| toanswer a hypothetical question of that 
kind until I see what is really before 
‘the House. [Ministerial laughter and 
(cheers. | 





propose to give help in the Education | 

Bill to the poor school board districts, to | ’ : wis 

which help was to have been given by | SECRET SERVICE FUND. 
Clause 4 of the Government Bill of last} Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN (Kil- 
year ; and, in the event of its not being | kenny): I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the intention of the Government to pro-|the Treasury whether the further 
pose such help in the Bill of the present | investigations which the Government 
year, whether the title chosen for the| propose to make into the financial 
Bill will shut out Amendments on the) relations between Great Britain and 
subject from being proposed to the| Ireland will include an examination into 





House ? 


Tue FIRST LORD or THE TREA-| 
SURY (Mr. A.J. Batrour, Manchester, 


E.) : I do not think it would be desirable 
in answer to a question to make any 
statement as to the framework or details 
of a Bill not yet introduced. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT (Mon- 
mouthshire, W.): I observe that last night 





| the amount of the Secret Service Fund 
used in connection with the Government 
of Ireland since the Union ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY : I said yesterday that it would 
be inconvenient to answer questions with 
regard to the Commission until I am in 
a position to state what the terms of 
reference are. 














Motions. 


FINANCIAL RELATIONS 
(ENGLAND AND IRELAND). 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness): I beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether it is the intention of the Govern- 
ment to propose the re-appointment of 
the Select Committee on the Financial 
Relations between the Three Kingdoms, 
that Committee never having reported 
upon the subject referred to them } 

Toe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: No, Sir. As I have already 
stated, the matter is going before a Com- 
mission, and under these circumstances 
the Government will not appoint a Com- 
mittee to deal with the same subject. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE 
(WEDNESDAY SITTINGS). 

Mr. T. M. HEALY asked, as affect- 
ing the days Members might select for 
setting down Bills for second reading, if 
there was any truth in the statement in 
The Times that the Government had an 
intention to ask for Wednesdays for 
Government business ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY said, there was no present 
intention of this. Of course, if the 
Debate on the Address was extended 
over many days that Debate would pro- 
ceed continuously, and so the Bills of 
private Members would suffer, but the 
Government had no present intention of 
asking for Wednesdays. 


MOTIONS. 


The following Bills were presented and 
Read the First time :— 


PREFERENTIAL PAYMENTS IN BANKRUPTCY 
AcT (1888) AMENDMENT. 


Bill to amend the Law regarding Preferential 
Payments in Bankruptcy ordered, to be brought 
in by Mr. Kemp, Mr. Ascroft, Sir Charles Dilke, 
Mr. Kenyon, Mr. Broadhurst, Mr. Jirnest 
Spencer, Mr. John Burns, Colonel Mellor, Mr. 
Atherley-Jones, Mr. Clare, Mr. Tennant, and 
Mr. Platt-Higgins; to be Read a Second time 
upon Wednesday, 10th February, and to be 
printed.—[Bill 4.] 


LAND LAW (IRELAND). 


Bill to amend the Land Law (Ireland) Acts, 
and to make better provision for the restoration 
of evicted tenants in Ireland to their holdings, 
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ordered to be brought in by Mr. Thomas 
Healy, Mr. Edward Barry, Mr. Engledow, Mr. 
Thomas B. Curran, and Mr. John Hammond; 
to be Read a Second time upon Wednesday, 
10th March, and to be printed.—[Bill 5.] 


MINES (EIGHT HOURS). 


Bill to limit the Working Hours in Mines to 
eight hours per day from bank to bank, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. William Allen, Mr. 
Pickard, Mr. Thomas Bayley, Mr. Jacoby, Mr. 
Scott, Sir William Foster, Sir Charles Dilke, 
Mr. Birrell, Mr. Walter Abraham, Sir Albert 
Rollit, Mr. Philip Stanhope, and Mr. Nussey ; 
to be Read a Second time upon Wednesday, 
5th May, and to be printed.—{[Bill 6.] 


BURIALS. 


Bill to further amend the Burial Laws, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Cameron, Mr. 
Channing, Sir George Osborne Morgan, Mr. 
Perks, Mr. Carvell Williams, and Mr. Woodall ; 
to be Read a Second time upon Wednesday, 
24th February, and to be printed.—[Bill 7.] 


SERVICE FRANCHISE. 


Bill to amend the Service Franchise, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Marks, Sir John 
Blundell Maple, Captain Jessel, Mr. Fardell, 
Mr. Boulnois, and Mr. Harry Samuel; to be 
Read a Second time upon Wednesday, 28th April, 
and to be printed.—[ Bill 8.] 


STEAM ENGINES AND BOILERS 
(PERSONS IN CHARGE). 


3ill to grant certificates to Persons in Charge 
of Steam Engines and Boilers, orderel to be 
brought in by Mr. J. Samuel, Mr. Joseph Pease, 
Mr. Haldane, Mr. Helder, Colonel Denny, Mr. 
Fenwick, Mr. John Wilson (Durham), and Mr. 
Paulton ; to be Read a Second time upon Wednes- 
day, 17th February, and to be printed.— [Bill 9.] 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE (MARKS). 


Bill for the purpose of Marking Articles of 
Agricultaral Produce imported into the United 
Kingdom, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Wingfield-Digby, Mr. Mildmay, Mr. Jeffreys, 
Sir A. Acland-Hood, Mr. Hozier, Mr. Plunkett, 
Sir Mark Stewart, and Mr. Lambert; to be Read 
a Second time upon Wednesday, 7th April, and 
to be printed.—[ Bill 10.] 


PARLIAMENTARY FRANCHISE 
(EXTENSION TO WOMEN). 


Bill for extending the Parliamentary Fran- 
chise to Women, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Faithfull Begg, Mr. Wyndham, Mr. Jebb, 
Mr. Courtney, Mr. Macdona, Mr. M‘Laren, 
Mr. Rankin, Mr. Maclure, Mr. Griffith-Boscawen, 
Mr. William Johnston, Mr. Atherley-Jones, and 
Mr. Justin M‘Carthy ; to be Read a Second time 
upon Wednesday, 3rd February, and to be 
printed.—[Bill 11.] 
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SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS 
(IRELAND). 


Bill to amend the Law relating to the Sale of 
Intoxicating Liquors in Ireland on Saturdays 
and Sundays, and for other purposes connected 
therewith, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Lecky, Mr. Justin M‘Carthy, Sir Thomas Lea, 
Mr. Maurice Healy, Mr. William Johnston, Mr. 
Jordan, Colonel Saunderson, Mr. Pinkerton, 
Mr. Arnold-Forster, and Mr. Blake; to be Read 

a Second time upon Wednesday, 12th May, and 
to be printed.—[ Bill 12.] 


LAND TENURE 
(WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE). 


Bill to amend the Law relating to the Tenure 
of Land in Wales and Monmouthshire, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Vaughan-Davies, Mr. 
Brynmor Jones, Mr. Herbert Roberts, Mr. Rees- 
Davies, Mr. Lloyd-George, and Mr. Lloyd 
Morgan; to be Read a Second time upon 
Wednesday, 19th May, and to be printed.— 
[Bill 13.] 


BOILER INSPECTION AND REGISTRATION. 


Bill to provide for the Inspection and Regis- 
tration of Boilers, ordered to be brought in by 
Sir Edward Gourley, Sir William Houldsworth, 
Mr. Maclean, Mr. Scott, Mr. Fenwick, Colonel 
Denny, and Mr. Clare; to be Read a Second 
time upon Wednesday, 5th May, and to be 
printed.—[Bill 14.} 


PLUMBERS’ REGISTRATION. 


Bill for the National Registration of Plumbers, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Knowles, Earl 
Compton, Mr. Dixon, and Dr. Farquharson ; to 
be Read a Second time upon Wednesday, 
3rd March, and to be printed.-—[Bill 15.] 


ELECTION PETITIONS. 


Bill to amend the Law relating to Election 
Petitions, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Wootton Isaacson, Sir Benjamin Stone, Sir 
Edward. Gourley, Admiral Field, Colonel 
Foster, Mr. H. M. Stanley, Dr. Robert Ambrose, 
Mr. Richards, Mr. Spencer, and Mr. Griffith- 
Boscawen; to be Read a Second time upon 
Wednesday, 31st March, and to be printed.— 
[Bill 16.} 


COURT OF CRIMINAL APPEAL. 


Bill for the creation of a Court of Criminal 
Appeal, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Pickers- 
gill, Mr. John Burns, Mr. Harrison, Mr. 
Richardson, and Sir Albert Rollit ; to be Reada 
Second time upon Wednesday, 24th March, and 
to be printed. —[Bill 17.] 


BENEFICES. 


Billto amend the Law relating to the Admission 
toandthe Avoidanceand Resignation of Benefices, 
and to amend the Pluralities Act, 1838, and the 
Pluralities Acts Amendment Act, 1885, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Willox, Viscount Cran- 
Sir Edward Clarke, Sir John Kennaway, 


borne, 
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Sir Francis Powell, Mr. Talbot, Mr. Jebb, Mr. 
Hobhouse, Mr. Sydney Gedge, Mr. Cripps, and 
Mr. Griffith-Boscawen; to be Read a Second 
time upon Wednesday, 26th May, and to be 
printed.—[Bill 18.] 


Motions. 


ARCHDEACONRY OF LONDON 
(ADDITIONAL ENDOWMENTS). 


Bill to make further provision for the Endow- 
ment of the Archdeaconry of London, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Alban Gibbs, Sir Reginald 
Hanson, Mr. Lough, and Mr. Macdona; to be 
Read a Second time upon Wednesday, 24th 
February, and to be printed.—[Bill 19.] 


COAL MINES REGULATION. 


Bill to amend the Coal Mines Regulation 
Acts, ordered to be brought in by Sir Charles 
Dilke, Mr. William Abraham, Mr. William 
Allen, Mr. Thomas Bayley, Sir Walter Foster, 
Mr. Hatch, Mr. Jacoby, Mr. Pickard, Mr. Yoxall, 
Mr. M‘Kenna, and Mr. Randell; to be Read a 
Second time upon Wednesday, 2nd March, and 
to be printed.—[Bill 20.] 


RATING OF MACHINERY SUSPENSORY. 


Bill to authorise the continuance for a limited 
time of existing methods of ascertaining the 
gross annual value of certain descriptions of 
rateable hereditaments, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. George Whiteley, Sir William Houlds- 
worth, Sir Joseph Leese, Mr. Cawley, Colonel 
Mellor, Mr. Ascroft, and Mr. Tomlinson ; to be 
Read a Second time upon Wednesday, 17th 
February, and to be printed. —[Bill 21.] 


LIQUOR TRAFFIC LOCAL VETO, 


Bill to enable localities by a direct vote to 
prevent the issue of Licences for the Sale of 
Intoxicating Liquors, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Whittaker, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Mr. 
Jonathan Samael, Mr. Jacoby, Mr. Allison, Mr. 
Burt, Mr. Cameron, Mr. John Wilson (Durham), 
and Mr. Pickersgill ; to be Read a Second time 
upon Wednesday, 14th April, and to be printed. 
—[Bill 22.] 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAYS. 

Bill to prohibit the Sale of Intoxicating 
Liquors on Sundays, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Charles W ilson, Mr. Arthur Pease, Mr. 
Perks, Mr. Cozens-Hardy, Mr. Pickard, Mr. 
Fenwick, Mr. John Wilson (Durham), Mr. 
Cameron, Mr. Compton Rickett, Mr. Hazell, 
Mr. Firbank, and Mr. Doughty ; to be Read a 
Second time upon W ednesday, ‘10th February, 
and to be printed.—[Bill 23.} 


CEMETERIES RATING. 


Bill to amend the Law with regard to the 
Rating of certain Cemeteries, ordered to be 
broughtin by Mr. Stephens, Sir Frederick Dixon- 
Hartland, Sir Walter Foster, Mr. Bigwood, Mr. 
Hazell, Mr. Howard, Captain Bowles, and Mr. 
Carvell Williams; to be Read a Second time 
upon Wednesday, 10th February, and to be 
printed.—f Bill 24.] 
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STREET NOISES. 


Bill to regulate and control Street Music and 
other Street Noises, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Radcliffe Cooke, Mr. Jacoby, General 
Goldsworthy, Mr. Boulnois, Mr. Pierpoint, Mr. 
Duncombe, and Mr. Fardell; to be Read a 
Second time upon Wednesday, 2nd June, and 
to be printed.—[Bill 25,] 


MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT (VACATION OF 
SEATS). 


sill to amend the Law relating to the Vaca- 
tion of Seats by Members of Parliament accept- 
ing offices of profit under the Crown, ordered to 
be brought in by Sir Joseph Leese, Mr. Luttrell, 
Mr. Joseph A. Pease, Dr. Farquharson, Mr. 
George Whiteley, Mr. T. M. Healy, Mr. Giles, 
and Captain Phillpotts; to be Read a Second 
time upon Wednesday, 3lst March, and to be 
printed.—[Bill 26.] 





MARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED WIFE’S 
SISTER. 


| 
| 

Bill to amend the Law as to Marriage with a 
Deceased Wife’s Sister, ordered to be brought in | 
by Mr. Spicer, Mr. Burt, Mr. Doxford, Mr. | 
Johnson-Ferguson, Sir Frederick Seager | 
Hunt, Sir George Osborne Morgan, and Mr. | 
Renshaw ; to be Read a Second time upon Wed- 
nesday, 17th February, and to be printed.— 
[Bill 27.) 





| 


RATING, OF MACHINERY. 


| 
Bill to amend the Law relating to the Rating | 
Herditaments containing Machinery, ordered to | 
be brought in. by Mr. Strachey, Sir William 
Houldsworth, Mr. Tomlinson, Sir 
Coddington, Mr. Batty Langley, Mr. Oldroyd, | 
Colonel Mellor, and Mr. Cawley: to be Read a | 
Second time upon Wednesday, 3rd March,and to 
be printed.—{ Bill 28.] 


] 


| 


PARLIAMENTARY REGISTRATION | 
(AMENDMENT). 


Bill to amend the Law with respect to the 
Registration of Voters for Parliamentary Elec- 
tions, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Brigg, 
Sir John Leng, Sir Walter Foster, Sir Albert 
Rollit, Mr. George Whiteley, and Mr. Strachey; | 
to be Read a Second time upon Wednesday, 
3rd February, and to be printed.—([Bill 29.] 


SCHOOL BOARD FOR LONDON (ELECTIONS). 


Bill to alter the divisions of London for the 
Election of the School Board, ordered to be 
brought in by Sir Blundell Maple, Mr. Whit- 
more, Mr. Boulnois, Mr. W. F. D. Smith, and 
Mr. Harry Samuel; to be Read a Second time 
upon Wednesday, 28th April, and to be printed. 
—{Bill 30.] 


PENSIONS (OLD AGE). 


Bill to provide Pensions for Poor Persons over 
the age of sixty-five years, ordered to be brought 
in by Sir Walter Foster, Mr. Labouchere, Mr. 
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Broadhurst, Mr. Alfred Thomas, Mr. Logan, 
and Mr. Lambert ; to be Read a Second time 
upon Wednesday, 26th May, and to be printed. 
—-[{Bill 31.] 


BOROUGH FUNDS. 


Bill to amend the Borough Funds Act, ordered 
to be brought in by Sir Albert Rollit, Sir John 
Leng, Mr. Bicham, and Mr. Whiteley ; to be 
Read a Second time upon Wednesday, 5th May, 


| and to be printed.—[Bill 32.] 


RATING (PLACES OF WORSHIP AND 
SCHOOLS). 


Bill to amend the Law relating to the Rating 
of Places of Worship and Schools, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Walford Davis Green, Mr. 
Clough, Mr. Owen, Mr. Parkes, and Mr. Perks ; 
to be Read a Second time upon Wednesday, 31st 
March, and to be printed.—[{Bill 33.] 


BOARDS OF GUARDIANS AND LABOURERS 
(IRELAND). 


Bill to amend the constitution of Boards of 
Guardians in Ireland, and to extend their powers 
under the Labourers (Ireland) Acts, and in other 
respects, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Murnaghan, Sir Albert Rollit, Captain Donelan, 
Dr. Tanner, Mr. Doogan, and Mr. Daly ; to be 
Read a Second time upon Wednesday, 7th April, 
and to be printed.—[Bill 34.] 


VEHICLES (LIGHTS). 


Bill to require Vehicles on Highways to 
carry Lights after Dark, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Thornton, Mr. Cohen, Mr. Pym, Mr. 
Sharpe, Mr. Abel Smith, Mr. Lucas-Shadwell, 
and Mr. Ernest Gray; to be Read a Second 
time upon Wednesday, 10th February, and to 
be printed.—[Bill 35.] 


MUNICIPAL FRANCHISE (IRELAND). 


Bill to amend the Law relating to Municipal 
Franchise in Ireland, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Engledow, Captain Donelan, Mr. T. M. 
Healy, Sir Thomas Esmonde, Mr. John 
Hammond, and Sir Albert Rollit; to be Read a 
Second time upon Wednesday, 28th April, and to 
be printed. —| Bill 36.]} 


LAND VALUES (TOWNS) ASSESSMENT. 


Bill to provide for the Assessment of Land 
Values in Towns, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Harrison, Sir Walter Foster, Mr. Hal- 
dane, Mr. Channing, Mr. Stevenson, Mr. 
Kearley, and Mr. Lough; to be read a 
Second time upon Wednesday, 12th May, and 
to be printed.—{Bill 37.] 


LIQUOR TRAFFIC LOCAL VETO (SCOTLAND). 


Bill to enable electors to have effectual con- 
trol over the Liquor Traffic in their respective 
areas, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Hed- 
derwick, Mr. John Wilson (Govan), Mr. Col- 
ville, Mr. Souttar, Dr. Clark, Mr. Cameron 
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Corbett, and Sir William Dunn; to be Read 
a Second time upon Wednesday, 14th April, 
and to be printed.—{Bill 38.] 


















































COUNTY GOVERNMENT (IRELAND). 


Bill for the better Government of Counties 
in Ireland, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Doogan, Sir Thomas Esmonde, Captain Done- 
lan, Mr. Patrick Aloysius M‘Hugh, M. McCar- 
tan, Mr. P. J. Power, Mr. Daly, and Mr. 
Murnaghan; to be Read a Second time upon 
Wednesday, 24th March, and to be arth yu 
[Bill 39.] 


TEIND COURT (SCOTLAND). 


Bill to confer additional powers on the Court 
of Teinds (Scotland) in reference to the trans- 
portation of parish churches and the altera- 
tion of boundaries of parishes; and for other 
purposes, ordered to be brought in by Sir 
Mark Stewart, Mr. James Campbell, Mr. 
Thorburn, Mr. Baird, and Mr. Gordon; to be 
Read a Second time upon Wednesday, 7th 
April, and to be printed.—[Bill 40.] 


PLACES OF WORSHIP (LEASEHOLD) 
ENFRANCHISEMENT. 


Bill for the enfranchisement of the sites of 
leasehold Places of Worship, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Rees-Davies, Mr. Lloyd 
Morgan, and Mr. Abel Thomas; to be Read 
a Second time upon Wednesday, 2nd June, 
and to be printed.—{Bill 41.] 


COUNTY COURTS. 


Bill to extend the jurisdiction of County 
Courts, and to amend the Acts relating, or 
giving jurisdiction thereto, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Monk, Sir Stafford North- 
cote, Sir Alferd Hickman, and Mr. Jacoby ; 
to be Read a Second time upon Wednesday, 
10th March, and to be printed.—[Bill 42.] 


LABOUR BUREAUX. 

Bill to authorise County Councils and Coun- 
cils of County Boroughs to establish Labour 
Bureaux, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Logan, Mr. Robson, and Mr. Schwann; to be 


April, and to be printed.—{Bill 43.] 
ACCESS TO MOUNTAINS (SCOTLAND). 


access to Mountains and Moorlands in Scot- 
land, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Bryce, 


dane, Mr. Hopkinson, Sir John Leng, and Mr. 


[Bill 44.] 


LAW OF LIBEL AMENDMENT. 


be brought in by Mr. Griffith-Boscawen, Mr. 
Willox, Sir ‘Albert Rollit, Sir Charles Dilke, 
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Mr. T. P. O'Connor, Mr. Maclean, and Mr. 
Frederick Wilson; to be Read a Second time 
upon Wednesday, 5th May, and to be printed. 
—{Bill 45.] 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION (PERMISSIVE 
RATES AID). 


Bill to permit School Boards to assist Edu. 
cation in Voluntary Schools out of Local Rates, 
ordered to be brought in by Sir Arthur For- 
wood, Sir James Fergusson, Mr. Warr, Lord 
Edmund Talbot, Mr. W. F. Lawrence, and 
Sir Henry Howorth ; to be Read a Second time 
upon Wednesday, 24th February, and to be 
printed.—[Bill 46.] 


LEASEHOLDERS PURCHASE OF FEE 
SIMPLE. 


Bill to give facilities to Leaseholders for 
the Purchase of the Fee Simple of their Hold- 
ings, ordered to be brought in by General 
Laurie and Mr. Cohen; to be Read a Second 
time upon Friday, 12th March, and to be 
printed.—{Bill 47.] 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) (No. 2). 


Bill to amend and extend the Land Law 
(Ireland) Acts and the Land Purchase (Ire- 
land) Acts, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
O'Kelly, Mr. Clancy, Mr. Harrington, Mr. 
Patrick O’Brien, and Mr. Hayden; to be 
Read a Second time upon Wednesday, 3rd 
February, and to be printed.—[Bill 48.] 


MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS (IRELAND) (WOMEN). 


Bill to enable Women to vote at Municipal 





Goddard, Mr. Burt, Mr. John Burns, Mr. | 


Read a Second time upon Wednesday, 7th | 


Bill to secure to the public the right of 
Mr. J. B. Balfour, Dr. Farquharson, Mr. Hal- 


Hedderwick ; to be Read a Second time upon | 
Wednesday, 17th March, and to be printed.— | 


Bill to amend the Law of Libel, ordered to | 


Elections and for Town Commissioners in Ire- 
land, ordered to be brought in by Mr. William 
Johnston, Mr. Justin M‘Carthy, Sir Thomas 
Lea, Mr. Lecky, Mr. Field, and Mr. Plun- 
kett ; to be Read a Second time upon Tuesday, 
and February, and to be printed.—[Bill 49.] 


PREFERENTIAL PAYMENTS BANKRUPTCY 
act (1888) AMENDMENT (No. 2). 


Bill to amend the Law regarding Workmen’s 

Wages and other Debts, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Ascroft, Mr. Kemp, Sir Charles 
| Dilke, Mr. Kenyon, Mr. Broadhurst, Mr. 
| Ernest Spencer, Mr. John Burns, Mr. Platt- 
| Higgins, Mr. Atherley Jones, Colonel Mellor, 
|Mr. Clare, and Sir Alfred Hickman; to be 
|Read a Second time upon Wednesday, 10th 
| February, and to be printed.—{Bill 50.] 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS 
(MARINERS VOTES). 

| Bill to enable Officers and Seamen of the 

|Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine and 

| Fishermen to record their votes when by 

reason of their calling they will be at sea on 


| the day of the Poll, ordered to be brought in 
| by Mr. Elliott Lees, Mr. Richardson, Sir John 


i 











id 
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Colomb, Sir Cameron Gull, Captain Phill- 
potts, and Mr. Joseph A. Pease; to be Read 
a Second time upon Wednesday, 28th April, 
and to be printed.—{Bill 51.] 


MILITIA. 


Bill to make better provision for the 
Militia, and with reference to the Law of 
Ballot for that Force, ordered to be brought in 
by Major Rasch, Mr. Brookfield, Captain 
Grice-Hutchinson, and Colonel Sandys; to be 
Read a Second time upon Wednesday, 7th 
April, and to be printed.—{Bill 52.] 


UNIVERSITY EDUCATION (IRELAND). 


Bill to establish a Catholic University in 
Ireland, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Clancy, Mr. John Redmond, and Mr. Harring- 
ton; to be Read a Second time upon Wednes- 
day, 7th April, and to be printed.—{Bill 53.] 


EVICTED TENANTS (IRELAND). 


Bill to make provision for Evicted Tenants 
in Ireland, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Harrington, Mr. John Redmond, Mr. Clancy, 
and Mr. O’Kelly; to be Read a Second time 
upon Wednesday, 3lst March, and to be 
printed.—{Bill 54.) 


EDUCATION ACTS AMENDMENT. 


Bill to amend the Education Acts, 1870 to 
1891, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Gedge, 
Mr. Abel Smith, and Colonel Milward; to be 
Read a Second time upon Wednesday, 26th 
May, and to be printed.—{Bill 55.] 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY FOR INJURIES 
TO WORKMEN. 


Bill to consolidate and amend the Law re- 
lating to the Liability of Employers for In- 
juries to their Workmen, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Burt, Mr. John Burns, Mr. Arthur 
O'Connor, Mr. Randell, Mr. Fenwick, and Sir 
Charles Dilke ; to be Read a Second time upon 
Wednesday, 12th May, and to be printed.— 
[Bill 56.] 


MUNICIPAL FRANCHISE (IRELAND) (No. 2). 


Bill to amend and extend the Law relating 
to the Municipal Franchise in Ireland, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Carew, Mr. John 
Redmond, Mr. Harrington, Mr. Field, and 
Mr. Patrick O’Brien; to be Read a Second 
time upon Wednesday, 10th March, and to be 
printed.—[Bill 57.] 


POOR LAW FRANCHISE (IRELAND). 


Bill to amend the Law relating to the Poor 
Law Franchise and the Constitution of Boards 
of Poor Law Guardians in Ireland, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Patrick O’Brien, Mr. 
William Redmond, Mr. Luke Hayden, and 
Mr. William Corbet ; to be Read a Second time 
upon Wednesday, 28th April, and to be 
printed.—[Bill 58.] 
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MANHOOD SUFFRAGE (IRELAND) 


Bill to provide for Manhood Franchise at 
Parliamentary Elections in Ireland, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Parnell, Mr. John 
Redmond, Mr. Harrington, and Mr. Patrick 
O’Brien ; to be Read a second time upon Wed- 
nesday, 24th March, and to be printed.— 
[Bill 59.] 


AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS. 

Bill to amend the Law relating to Agricul- 
tural Holdings in England ; and for other pur- 
poses, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Chan- 
ning, Mr. Price, Mr. Lambert, . Luttrell, 
and Mr. Stevenson ; to be Read a Second time 
upon Wednesday, 19th May, and to be printed. 
—{Bill 60.] 


GOLD AND SILVER PLATE LICENSES. 


Bill to amend the Law with regard to the 
Licenses for Retail Dealers in Gold and Silver 
Plate, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Henry 
Richards, Mr. Massey-Mainwaring, Mr. Lough, 
and Mr. Field; to be Read a Second time upon 
Wednesday, 3rd March, and to be printed. 
—{Bill 61.] 


LONDON WATER COMPANIES 
AMALGAMATION, 


Bill to amalgamate the Water Companies in 
and around London, ordered to be brought in 
by Sir Frederick Dixon-Hartland, Mr. Big- 
wood, Mr. Howard, and Mr. Stephens; to be 
Read a Second time upon Wednesday, 3rd 
March, and to be printed.—{Bill 62.] 


MERCHANDISE MARKS AcT (1887) 
AMENDMENT. 


Bill to amend the Merchandise Marks Act, 
1887, ordered to be brought in by Sir Howard 
Vincent, Mr. Maclure, Mr. Brookfield, Major 
Rasch, Mr. Godson, Mr. Boulnois, Sir 
Frederick Seager Hunt, Sir He Howorth, 
Mr. Havelock Wilson, and Mr. Field; to be 
Read a Second time upon Wednesday next, and 
to be printed.—_{Bill 63.] 


ASSISTANT COUNTY SURVEYORS (IRELAND). 


Bill to amend the Law relating to Assistant 
County Surveyors in Ireland, ordered to be 
brought in by Sir Thomas Lea, Mr. Heywood 
Johnstone, Mr. Wolff, and Mr. Rentoul; to 
be Read a Second time upon Wednesday, 17th 
February, and to be printed.—[Bill 64.] 


UNLAWFUL POSSESSION. 


Bill to make provision for dealing with per- 
sons suspected of having stolen property in 
their possession, ordered to be brought in by 
Sir Benjamin Stone, Mr. Staveley Hill, Mr. 
Spencer, Sir Alfred Hickman, and Mr. Godson ; 
be Read a Second time upon Tuesday next, 
and to be printed.—{Bill 6A.) 
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CORN SALES. 


Bill to provide for greater uniformity in the 
weights and measures used in the Sale of Corn, 
ordered to be ie in by Mr. Rankin, Mr. 
Jasper More, Mr. Baldwin, Mr. Luttrell, Mr. 
Heath, Colonel Williams, Sir Benjamin Stone, 
Mr. Lambert, Mr. Field, Mr. Bolitho, and Mr. 
Radcliffe Cooke; to be Read a Second time 
upon Wednesday, 17th March, and to be 
printed.—[{Bill 66.] 


LICENSES (IRELAND). 


Bill to amend the Licensing (Ireland) Acts, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Crilly, Mr. 
James O’Connor, Mr. Macaleese, Sir James 
Haslett, Mr. Harrington, Dr. Tanner, and Mr. 
Field ; to be Read a Second time upon Wednes- 
day, 3rd February, and to be printed.— 
[Bull 67.] 


POLICE (SCOTLAND) LAW AMENDMENT. 


Bill to amend the Law relating to Pensions, 
Gratuities, etc., of Police Constables in Scot- 
land, ordered to be brought in by Sir Lewis 
M'Iver, Colonel Denny, Sir William Arrol, Dr. 
Farquharson, and Mr. M‘Killop ; to be Read a 
Second time upon Wednesday, 2nd June, and 
to be printed.—{Bill 68.] 


BENEFICES (NO. 3). 


Bill to amend the Law relating to Benefices 
of the Church of England and Wales, ordered 
to be brought in by Colonel Sandys, Mr. Harry 
Foster, Mr. Cruddas, and Sir Edward Gourley ; 
to be Read a Second time upon Wednesday, 
10th March, and to be printed.—{Bill 69.] 


SHOPS (EARLY CLOSING). 


Bill to provide for the earlier Closing of 
Shops, ordered to be brought in by Sir John 
Lubbock, Mr. Cameron Corbett, Dr. Farqu- 
harson, Mr. Fenwick, Sir James Fergusson, 
Mr. Field, Mr. Kearley, and Sir Francis 
Powell; to be Read a Second time upon Mon- 
day next, and to be printed.—{Bill 70.] 


SUNDAY CLOSING (WALES) acT (1881) 
AMENDMENT, 


Bill to amend The Sunday Closing (Wales) 
Act, 1881, and to make further provision re- 
specting the Sale of Intoxicating Liquors in 

ales, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Her- 
bert Roberts, Mr. tiara teen, Mr. Alfred 
Thomas, and Mr. Herbert Lewis; to be Read 
a Second time upon Wednesday next, and to 
be printed.—{Bill 71.] 


WORKING MEN’S DWELLINGS. 


Bill to give facilities for the acquisition by 
working men of their own dwellings, ordered 
to be brought in by Sir Howard Vincent, Sir 
Alfred Hickman, Mr. Galloway, Mr. Heath, 
and Mr. Faithfull Begg; to be Read a Second 
time upon Wednesday 3rd February, and to 
be printed.—{Bill 72.] 
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ALIENS. 


Bill to regulate the Immigration of Aliens, 
ordered to be brought in by Sir Howard Vin- 
cent, Mr. Duncombe, Mr. Richards, Sir Blun- 
dell Maple, Mr. Field, and Mr. Macdona; to 
be Read a Second time upon Wednesday, 10th 
February, and to be printed.—{Bill 73.] 


SHOPS. 


Bill to amend the Law relating to Shops, 
ordered to be brought in by Sir Charles Dilke, 
Mr. John Burns, Dr. Clark, Mr. Davitt, Mr. 
Field, and Mr. Flower; to be Read a Second 
time upon Wednesday 3rd February, and to 
be printed.—{Bill 74.] 


FRANCHISE AND REMOVAL OF WOMEN’S 
DISABILITIES. 


Bill to establish a single Franchise at all 
Elections, and thereby to abolish University 
Representation, and to remove the disabilities 
of Women, ordered to be brought in by Sir 
Charles Dilke, Mr. William Allen, Mr. John 
Burns, and Dr. Clark; to be Rend a Second 
time upon Wednesday 3rd February, and to 
be printed.—[{Bill 75. ] 


CORONERS’ INQUESTS (RAILWAY 
FATALITIES). 


Bill to amend the Law relating to Coroners’ 
Inquests in the case of Fatal Accidents on 
Railways, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Channing, Mr. John Burns, Mr. Davitt, and 
Sir Albert Rollit; to be Read a Second time 
upon Wednesday next, and to ‘be printed.— 
(Bill 76. ] 


FACTORY ACTS (FISHING TRADE). 


Bill to amend the Factory Acts in relation 
to the Fishing Trade, ordered to be brought 
in by Sir Albert Rollit, Mr. Charles Wilson, 
Mr. Doughty, Commander Bethell, Mr. Price, 
Captain Pirie, and Mr. Compton, Rickett; to 
be Read a Second time upon Wednesday next, 
and to be printed.—{Bill 77.] 


SCHOOL BOARD ELECTORATE (SCOTLAND). 


Bill to admit to the School Board Electorate 
in the counties of Argyll, Caithness, Inver- 
ness, Ross and Cromarty, Sutherland, and 
Orkney and Shetland, all persons entitled to 
vote for the County Council Election for the 
said counties, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Weir, Mr. J. E. B. Baillie, Dr. Clark, Sir 
Leonard Lyell, Mr. M‘Leod, and Mr. Nicol; 
to be Read a Second time upon Wednesday 17th 
February, and to be printed.—[{Bill 78.] 


POOR LAW OFFICERS’ SUPERANNUATION 
Act (1896) AMENDMENT. 


Bill to amend ‘The Poor Law Officers’ 


Superannuation Act, 1896, as respects female 
nurses appointed after the commencement of 
the said Act, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Pym; to be Read a Second time upon Wednes- 
day, 3rd February, and to be printed.—{Bill 
9. 
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ADJOURNMENT. 


Resolved, That this House, at its 
rising, do adjourn until Monday next. 
—(Mr. Hanbury ). 


ORDERS OF THE DAFT. 


ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER 
MAJESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 


[ADJOURNED DEBATE.—FOURTH DAY. ] 


Order read for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed [21st 
January] to Main Question [19th 
January |, 

“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, as followeth :— 

“ Most Gracious Sovereign, 

“ We, Your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal 
subjects, the Commons of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, in Parliament 
assembled, beg leave to offer our humble thanks 
to Your Majesty for the Gracious Speech which 
Your Majesty has addressed to both Houses of 
Parliament.” —-(Viscount Folkestone :)— 


CATHOLICS OF IRELAND (UNIVERSITY 
EDUCATION). ; 


And which Amendment was, at the 
end of the Question, to add the words,— 

“ And we humbly represent to Your Majesty 
that the Catholics of Ireland have long suffered 
under an intolerable grievance in respect of 
University Education; that the existence of 
this grievance has been recognised by successive 
Governments ; and that it is the duty of the 
Government immediately to propose legislation 
with a view to placing Irish Catholics on a foot- 
ing of equality with their fellow countrymen in 
all matters concerned with University Educa- 
tion.”’—(Mr. Englediw.) 


Question again proposed, “ That those 
words be there added.” Debate resumed. 

Mr. TIMOTHY HARRINGTON 
(Dublin, Harbour) said he wished it to 
be made clear that the Irish Catholic 
demand was simply one of equality in 
the matter of University education. 
There was no desire on the part of the 
Catholic people of Ireland or the Catholic 
hierarchy to take away from existing 
institutions any privileges they now 
possessed. All other denominations in 
Ireland had ample provision made for 
educational training, yet the Catholics, 
constituting the vast majority of the 
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people of the country, had practically 
no provision whatever made for them. 
This was not a demand on behalf of the 
Catholic clergy and hierarchy of Ireland 
alone. The question affected the Catho- 
lic laity in a greater degree, and a body 
representative of the laity had addressed 
a declaration to the Members of the 
House of Commons. The request made 
was simply that in the matter of 
University education the Catholics of 
Ireland should be placed on an equality 
with their Protestant fellow-countrymen. 
The hon. Member for South Belfast had 
spoken of the insatiable demands of the 
Catholic hierarchy. But though the 
claims of the Catholics had been recog- 
nised by all parties from the beginning 
of the century, what serious steps had 
ever been taken to satisfy their demands 
for University education. Speaking at 
Partick in December, 1889, the present 
Leader of the House said :— 


“T find there are at this moment four colleges 
in Ireland enjoying public endowment. There 
is Trinity College, Dublin, and there are the 
Queen’s colleges of Belfast, Galway and Cork. 
The Roman Catholic population is, I suppose, 
about four-fifths of the whole population. They 
are the poorest as well as the most numerous 
part of the population ; yet I find that only one 
in seven of the existing students of those 
endowed colleges belongs to the Roman Catholic 
religion. And I find that the number in Trinity 
College, Dublin, is only 6 per cent of the whole ; 
and that actually at this moment in Ireland 
there are enjoying the advantages of higher 
education in the endowed colleges less than 250 
individuals in all who are Roman Catholics.” 


That was the cool and deliberate opinion 
of the First Lord of the Treasury, and 
no language from the Irish Members 
could put the situation more forcibly. 
The right hon. Gentleman in that speech 
further said :— 


“ Now, I say that the state of things, whos- 
ever fault it is, whether it be the fault of the 
educational system or the fault of the hierarchy, 
at all events it is not a creditable state of things ; 
and I, who am one of those who are desirous of 
seeing higher education promoted in every part 
of Her Majesty’s dominions, cannot look on 
with equanimity.” 

That was the declaration to which he 
wished to pin the First Lord and the 
Government. When the right hon. 
Gentleman made that declaration he was 
not in so favourable a position for giving 
effect to his convictions as he was now; 
and all that was asked was that he would 
take immediate steps and fulfil his 
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declaration. The hon. Member for South 
Belfast had urged that, asa religious test 
was no longer applied at Trinity College, 
there was no reason why Catholics 
should not enter. But it was vain for 
the House to attempt to examine the 
reasons which induced Catholics to keep 
out of the College. They could only 
deal with the fact as it existed. The 
abolition of the religious test in 1873 
did something to lower the status of 
Trinity College, but it did nothing to 
meet the objections of the Catholics. 
They did not demand that step; and 
they strenuously resisted it when it was 
proposed in the House of Commons by 
Mr. Fawcett. All Irishmen were proud 
of the traditions of Trinity College ; but 
if the hon. Member for South Belfast 
and other Protestant Irishmen had this 
institution for their own benefit, why 
should they grudge similar advantages 
to their Catholic fellow-countrymen? 
Why should Protestants deprive Catho- 
lics of all chance of competing with them 
in the race for life? All departments of 
the public service were now open to 
Catholics ; but Protestants were endowed 



























































education, and the Catholics were de- 
prived of those means. He would appeal 
to the hon. Member for South Belfast, 
whose convictions were at least sincere, 
to say whether this was fair. He would 
quote another passage from the speech 
of the First Lord. The right hon. 
Gentleman said :— 


‘It cannot be denied, and I for one will not 
affect to regret it, that, by its composition, 
Trinity College is now what it has been always, 
a Protestant institution by its general flavour 
and complexion. I believe that not 7 per cent. 
of the students are Catholics. Every Sunday in 
the college chapel, the services of the late 
Established Church of Ireland are celebrated, 
and the theological chairs, which have done 
such service in the advancement of a sound and 
learned religion, are necessarily filled by 
members of the late Established Church of 
Ireland. You cannot ignore the fact that the 
whole current of thought in such an institution 
is and must be antagonistic to the current which 
would be acceptable to the large majority of the 
Irish people.” 


whole Catholic position. 


lics could not avail of ; 


that fact. 
Mr. T. Harrington, 
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with the means of acquiring a University | 


That was a complete expression of the 
The extract | 
plainly pointed out that Trinity College 
was a Protestant institution which Catho- 
its whole atmo- 
sphere was Protestant, and it rejoiced in 
Irish Catholics had no inten- 
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tion of interfering with the Protestantism 
of Trinity College, or with its opinions. 
They made no demand that its great 
endowments should be diminished by one 
penny ; but they asked that the Govern- 
ment should be just towards the great 
body of Irishmen, and give them the 
same facilities for higher education which 
Protestant Irishmen had enjoyed for 
centuries. 

Mr. WILLIAM JOHNSTON (Belfast, 
S.): Scholarships and fellowships in 
Trinity College are open to Roman 
Catholics. 

Mr. HARRINGTON: Yes; but so late 
as the year 1854 Roman Catholics were 
absolutely precluded from possessing a 
single scholarship in Trinity College, 
and a late member of this House—Mr. 
Denis Caulfield Heron—who had actually 
in competition won the right to a 
scholarship, was precluded from taking 
it because he was a Catholic and could 
not perform the religious conditions re- 
quired in the College. In the words of 
the First Lord of the Treasury it was a 
Protestant institution. 

Mr. JOHNSTON: The hon. Member 
|for Waterford was in Trinity College. 

Mr. HARRINGTON: He was, and so 
were several Irish Catholics. He was, 
himself in the college too, as a student. 
And why? When he sought his profes- 
sion at the Bar, owing to his having had 
to take a pretty prominent part in Irish 
politics, he would have had to deal with 
a Bar Committee which could prescribe 
for him everything they liked in order 
to disqualify him from the position he 
was seeking. But by becoming a student 
of the University of Dublin he had a 
right to enter the Bar without any 
further examination. Therefore he 
availed himself of Trinity College. The 
very cases the hon. Member opposite 
cited went to show how rarely Catholics 
in Ireland could avail themselves of the 
advantages of Trinity College, and how 
it was under circumstances of the kind 
he had mentioned that they were com- 
pelled to do so. But the vast majority 
of the people could not touch it because, 
}in the words of the First Lord of the 
| Treasury, it was “a Protestant institu- 
tion.” Last night the hon. Member for 
South Belfast had referred to Mr. Glad- 

stone’s Bill of 1873, and he had said 
|it was not accepted by the Bishops of 
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Ireland—that there was no satisfying 
that body. 

Mr. JOHNSTON: Hear, hear. 

Mr. HARRINGTON: But the most 
strenuous opposition was offered to that 
Bill, and he thought reasonably offered, 
by the senate of Trinity College. He 
should like also to point out to the hon. 
Gentleman that that Bill did not include 
what Ireland most urgently needed—a 
provision for the endowment of a Catholic 
University as a teaching body. There 
were provisions for examinations and for 
getting degrees. All these were pro- 
vided by the Dublin University and by 
the Royal University. Was it not a 
mockery to tell the Catholics of Ireland 
that these two Universities are open to 
them for degrees, if every other section 
of the community possessed rich endow- 
ments for the purposes of teaching and 
give nothing in that way to the Catholic 
body? He should like to glance at the 
Parliamentary history of this question 
so far as the present Government were 
concerned. After the rejection of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Bill in 1873, an Act was passed 
for the abolition of the religious tests in 
Trinity College. The Irish people didn’t 
demand or desire that Act. They wanted 
a Catholic College—not a theological 
chair, but an endowment for a college 
which would enable them to give secular 
instruction in the college to their own 
students, where their faith would be safe. 
Then there was the question of the 
Queen’s colleges. The objection of the 
Catholic laity in Ireland was stronger 
against these institutions, where no form 
of Christian worship was recognised, than 
was their objection to “a Protestant 
institution” like Trinity College. On 
July 28th, 1885, this question was 
brought before the House by the hon. 
Member for North Longford, and the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who was then also Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, used these memorable words : — 





“Tt is remarkable that « college, not directly 
endowed with any public money, indirectly re- 
ceiving only so small an amount as the Catholic 
University of Dublin receives, having to provide 
all its buildings and apparatus, still should, in a 
fair competition in University education with 
the students of the Queen’s colleges, show such 
surprising results as has been stated to-night. 
The statement which has been made appeared 
to me almost to require some explanation ; be- 
cause I cannot understand how an institution 
which, according to the Parliamentary returns 
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that had been quoted, only possesses 104 students, 
should be able to secure so large a proportion of 
University degrees and honours.” 


He quoted these words to show that 
there was a burning desire on the part 
of the Irish people to avail of the advan- 
tages of higher education if the colleges 
in any way conformed to their views and 
convictions. In the Catholic University 
College, an institution without any en- 
dowment or support—an institution 
which for years had been appealing in 
vain to the House to get recognition for 
it to confer degrees upon its students, 
the Catholics of Ireland were able to 
compete with the Queen’s colleges and 
practically to double them in the 
honours they received in every depart- 
ment of University education. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer went on to say on the 
same occasion : — 


“The hon. Member for Londonderry (Sir 
Charles Lewis) has expressed the hope that he 
will not depart from the old lines on which the 
whole question has been dealt with. But what 
are they? The lines on which it has been dealt 
with successfully are those of the Intermediate 
Education Act of 1878, and of the Royal Uni- 
versity Act, 1879, whereby it was decided that 
the State should pay for the results of secular 
education wherever given and however obtained, 
| quite irrespective of the circumstances, whether 
they were gained by private tuition in a deno- 
minational college or in a mixed college. Now 
these are the principles the Government ought 
to maintain. We shall continue to regard this 
question on the principle I have laid down, with 
the hope and the wish to do something to’ make 
University education more general and wide- 
spread in Ireland, and if it should be our lot to 
hold Office next Session, to make some proposal 
which may deal in a satisfactory way with this 
most important matter.’’ 


These words were delivered in the House 
|in the Session of 1885. It was true 
that early in the next Session the 
Government went out of office, but again 
they assumed office at the general elec- 
tion of 1886, and though the Unionist 
Government had, with a short interval, 
been in office since, not one attempt had 
been made to redeem the promise re- 
corded in the speech he had quoted. On 
the 15th July, 1889, the present First 
Lord of the Treasury, in reply to a ques- 
tion put by the late Mr. Parnell, said : — 


“The resolutions of the Standing Committee 
of the Catholic Bishops of Ireland h I 
believe, been forwarded to the Prime 
and the First Lord of the Treasury. 
seen a copy until to-day. The resol 
with many questions, and cover the 
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of education in Ireland. Without giving specific 
answers to the various points alluded to in them, 
I may say that some of them—notably higher 
education—have long been under the considera- 
tion of the Government, and in respect of these 
we hope to be able to make proposals. to the 
House.” 


Address in 


That speech was made on the 15th July, 
1889, and since then no effort had been 
made to redeem the promise held out. 
Still later in the same Session of 1889, 
the right hon. Gentleman, the present 
First Lord of the Treasury, made the 
following announcement on the sub- 
ject :— 

“‘T repoat in the House what I have said out- 
side the House, that, in my opinion, something 


ought to be done to give higher University edu- 
cation to the Roman Catholics in Ireland.” 


So far, therefore, as the justice of the 
demand was concerned, there had been 


the most complete recognition by the | 
leaders of the present Unionist Party in | 


that House. The First Lord was under 


no delusion as to the position, for he | 


continued : — 


‘*T regret—I do not deny that I do regret— 
that the Roman Catholic clergy in Ireland have 
felt it their duty to discourage men of their 
religion from taking full advantages of the 
Queen’s colleges in Galway and Cork, or of 
Trinity College in Dublin.” 


The right hon. Gentleman had himself 
spoken of Trinity College as a Protes- 
tant institution, and that description was 


a justification of the position taken up | 
by the Roman Catholic clergy, who would | 


be unworthy to lead their people if they 
advised them to go into what the right 
hon. Gentleman had described as a Pro- 
testant institution. The right hon. 
Gentleman continued on that occasion :— 


“But regrets are vain things. The Roman 
Catholic hierarchy have thought it their duty 
to adopt this policy, and we “have to take the 
facts as we find them. The experiment of un- 
denominational higher education in Ireland has 
now been tried sufficiently long to make it, I am 
afraid, perfectly clear, that nothing Parliament 
has hitherto done to promote that object, will 
really meet the wants and wishes of the Catholic 
population of the country. That being so, we 
have no alternative but to try and devise some 
new scheme by which the wants of the Catholic 
population shall be met. This would not be the 
proper time for me to suggest, even in outline, 
the main lines of what the scheme should be; 
but we ought to make some attempt, if possible, 
to carry out a scheme of the kind I have 
indicated.” 


These promises had been repeatedly 
made, and Governmeht after Govern- 
ment had recognised what was their a. | 


Mr. T. Harrington. 
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in regard to this matter. The right hon. 
Gentleman in a later speech laid down 
three conditions without which, he held, 
it would be impossible for the Govern- 
ment to settle this question. First, he 
objected to founding a Catholic Univer- 
sity, having regard to the desirability of 
Catholic and Protestant Irishmen com- 
peting in the race for University distinc- 
tions. But the Catholic hierarchy raised 
no objection to a scheme founded on that 
competition, but by so doing it seemed 
to them it would be necessary to inter- 
fere with the status of the University of 
Dublin. The Catholics were perfectly 
willing to be attached to the Dublin 
| University so long as they had endow- 
ment for their own education, but they 
had no desire to force themselves on the 
University of Dublin or in any way to 
|interfere with its prestige. It seemed 
to them that the simplest plan, and that 
which would give the best satisfaction in 
Ireland, would be to endow a Catholic 
University for the Catholic people of 
| Ireland, so that they might not interfere 
|with any other existing institution. 
| Another condition which the right hon. 
Gentleman laid down was that there 
should be no State endowment of theo- 
logical training, but there had never 
been any demand on the part of the 
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'Catholic hierarchy that theological 
\training should be taught. They 


could themselves take care that there 
was a theological chair if it was neces- 
sary. He undertook :to say, moreover, 
'that there would be no objection to a 
conscience clause if it was desired—and 
that was the third objection of the right 
hon. Gentleman. The right hon. Gentle- 
man went on to say :— 


* But, subject to these three conditions, my 
own opinion is that we ought to give thema 
well equipped college—a college thoroughly well 
equipped for all modern purposes of higher 
| education, in which they could learn, as I have 
| said before, Latin, Greek, mathematics, science, 
| medicine, and law.” 





| That was the promise held out to them, 
to which the Irish people were deter- 
mined to hold the right hon. Gentleman 
and his Government, and they looked to 
him, not for any further promise, but 
for the immediate execution of the 
schemes which he then foreshadowed. 
It was right to say that on that occasion 
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the right hon. Gentleman spoke of other 
conditions; he said :— 


Majesty's Most 


“Tt is absolutely impossible that anything 
should be done except by general consent.” 


If nothing was to be done for higher 
education in Ireland until all Parties in 
Great Britain as well as Ireland were 
agreed, then there was very little hope 
of ever satisfying the desires of the Irish 
people. The doctrine of satisfying 
the predominant partner might have 
some weight so long as it affected 
to some extent the government of the 
three countries, but when it was a ques- 
tion of providing education within one 
of these countries only, he thought the 
doctrine had no application whatsoever. 


*Mr. LECKY (Dublin University) 
said that, although he did not in- 


tend to vote for the Amendment, he 
hoped that in the course of the present 
Parliament the Government would sree 
their way to gratify the desire of Irish 
Catholics to have either a University of 
their own, or else an endowed college 
connected with the Royal University. 
It seemed impossible to deny that the 
great preponderance not merely of 
Catholic opinion in Ireland, but of 
opinion amongst those Catholics who 
alone could send their sons to a Univer- 
sity was in favour of an establishment 
of a more sectarian and _ ecclesiastical 
type than at present existed. It seemed 
equally evident that the number of 
Catholics at present enjoying a Univer- 
sity education was very inadequate. 
Much allowance, no doubt, must be made 
for the fact that an enormous prepon- 
derance of the Catholic population of 
Ireland belonged to a class who were 
unable to afford their sons a University 
education, and for the fact that while 
Divinity students formed a large pro- 
portion of ‘the Protestant students at 
the Universities, Catholic Divinity stu- 
dents were educated at Maynooth. Still, 
when all this was admitted, it remained 
an incontestable fact that the number of 
Catholic students enjoying a University 
education was smaller than it should be, 
He did not believe that this was largely 
due to their dislike of the existing Uni- 
versities, but the influence of the priest- 
hood in this field was a deterrent one, 
and if a University was set up which 
the priesthood actively encouraged, the 
number of the students would probably 
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increase. If the Government could see 
their way to found a new college he could 
assure them that it would experience no 
unworthy jealousy on the part of Trinity 
College. Trinity College regretted that 
Catholic students did not come to it 
more freely. It regretted that they did 
not think the University of Moore and 
Sheil and the immense majority of 
Catholic laymen who had played the 
greatest part in recent Irish history good 
enough for them. But it recognised 
clearly that the time had come 
for some modification in the Uni- 
versity system in Ireland, and _ it 
only wished well to the Government in 
the action they might take. [ational- 
ast cheers.| He said this frankly, but 
he could not agree with hon. Members 
opposite as to the extent of their griev- 
ance. In the first place, Divinity students 
were amply provided for at Maynooth. 


Gracious Speech. 


| That college was originally set up by 


the Protestant Parliament of Ireland, 
it was enlarged by the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, it received for many years a large 
grant from Imperial funds, and when 
that grant was abolished it was com- 
pensated for by a large capital sum 
which was not drawn, as it should have 
been, from Imperial sources, but from 
the distinctively Irish Church fund. 
[Nationalist cheers.| Maynooth was a 
well-endowed college, entirely and 
completely in the hands of  eccle- 
siastics without any kind of meddling 
inspection or control on the part 
of anyone connected with the Gov- 
ernment. Then came his own Univer- 
sity—Trinity College. As far back as 
1793, before the English Universities 
had taken such a step, Trinity College 
threw open her degrees to Catholics. It 
was a remarkable fact, illustrating 
its spirit, that the first great advo- 
cate of undenominational and liberal 
Catholic education in Ireland was Hely 
Hutchinson, one of its Provosts, and that 
one of the most powerful advocates of 
Catholic claims who ever appeared in 
the Imperial Parliament was the great 
Lord Plunket, Member for Trinity Col- 
lege, at a time when the electing body 
was purely Academic. In those days 
many Catholics entered the college, 
and he believed that nearly all the 
Catholic judges who had shed so 





much lustre upon the administration of 
| the law in Ireland had been members 
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of Trinity College. In fact, with | It might, it is true, be justly objected 
the exception of O'Connell, there | that there was no definite religious teach- 


was scarcely an eminent Catholic lay- 
man who had not been educated there. 
A great objection, and a just one 
then, brought ‘against the college was 
that its great honours and prizes were 
exclusively in the hands of Pro- 
testants. All that, he was happy to say, 
had been abolished. It was true that 
there was a Divinity school, but it 
stood apart from the rest of the col- 
lege, and had no relation to anyone who 
was not reading for Anglican orders. 
For the rest, every post from the highest 
to the lowest, every honour and prize 
was open to every denomination in Ire- 
land; the most zealous theological 
scrutiny could discern nothing in its 
curriculum which had the smallest 
sectarian tinge, 
say that the 
University, the tone 
graduates, as well as of the Fel- 
lows, was entirely unsectarian. As 
an illustration of the tone of Trinity 
College at the present time, he might 
read a letter which had been written 
in 1895 by a Catholic student after 
passing through the college. It gave a 
more vivid picture than he could give 
of actual life in the University. He 
said :— 


of the 
of the under- 


whole tone 


“T entered Trinity College, Dublin, as a 
Roman Catholic. 


the University), was a Roman Catholic. 
“From the day I entered the college, in 
January 1885, until I obtained the degree of 


Master of Arts in June 1891, I never was asked | 


to what religion I belonged, nor did I ever feel 
the slightest unpleasantness or disadvantage 
from any one connected with the University on 
account of religion. I knew the geographical 
position of the college chapel, but I was never 
in it. 

“I never heard any Roman Catholic graduate 
or undergraduate object to the Divinity school. 
I found that Roman Catholics are exempt from 
catechetical (religious) lectures and examina- 
tions as well as college chapel, and are not only 
eligible for all honours, prizes, medals, scholar- 
ships, moderatorships, studentships, and fellow- 
ships, etc., but are actually carrying off such 
distinctions from time totime. I do not believe 
the religion of any candidate is at all considered 
in the competitions. One of the present Fellows 
is a Roman Catholic. The list of eminent 
Roman Catholics on the Bench, at the Bar, 
medical, and, in fact, all the learned professions, 
show a very high percentage of T C. D. men. 
and the fact also remains that these men in- 
variably send their sons and friends to the 
college.” 


Mr. Lecky. 


and he ventured to} 


My tutor Fellow, the late | 
Dr. Maguire (Professor of Moral Philosophy in | 


ing for the Catholics in Trinity College. 
But he did not think this was altogether 
its fault. An arrangement had been 
made under which Protestant pupils be- 
longing to the Episcopal Church had 
their own catechetical lectures on re- 
ligion, and certain persons were ap- 
| pointed to look after their spiritual 
wants. The college now paid Presby- 
terian ministers to teach the Presbyterian 
students, and look after their moral wel- 
fare. He believed it to be notorious that 
the college authorities would be delighted 
to make similar provision for Catholic 
students if the Catholics would accept 
it. This was the position of Trinity Col- 
lege. The Queen’s Colleges had been 
condemned by the Church, but they were 
entirely unsectarian in their teaching. 
: Two of them were presided over by 
Catholics, and every prize they could 
offer was open without restriction. As 
to the Royal University, Catholics there 
preponderated, and the University was 
set up specially in the governing body 
for their benefit. He would ask any fair 
man, any foreigner from any Catholic 
country, whether this state of things was 
one which could be reasonably described 
as it had been repeatedly described 
in this House and ‘in Ireland, in lan- 
guage which would scarcely be too weak 
if it were applied to the _persecu- 
tion of Diocletian. The sum of it all 
| was that Catholic Divinity students were 
entirely taught at the public expense by 
their own ecclesiastics, and in the 
| secular Universities every test had been 
|abolished; every sectarian element in 
\the University teaching had been 
| eliminated ; every prize had been thrown 
open to competition regardless of creed. 
But he thought the time had come to 
go further, and he hoped the Govern- 
ment would soon see their way to do so. 
Personally, he was somewhat half-hearted 
on this question. In his opinion, 
there could be no greater misfortune for 
Ireland than that members of the Pro- 
testant and Catholic religions in their 
early days should be entirely separated ; 
that young men, at a time when their 
hearts were warm, when their en- 
thusiasms were at their height, and 
when they were forming friendships 
which might mould their future lives, 
were kept apart and knew nothing of 
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each other. [Nationalist cheers.) Then 
he was sceptical whether purely sec- 
tarian education ever produced the same 
standard of good intellectual work as a 
more truly Catholic one. The first con- 
dition at Trinity College was that the 
whole of the teaching staff should be ap- 
pointed, not by any kind of nomina- 
tion or patronage, but solely by merit 
totally irrespective of theological opinion. 
But the teaching of a University did not 
come merely from its professors. An 
immense proportion came also from 
the stimulus of the students, and he 
believed the more they narrowed the 
area from which that competition was 
derived the more feeble that stimulus 
would become. He had an_ in- 
curable prejudice against the secular 
education of laymen being altogether 
intrusted to ecclesiastics. [‘* Hear, 
hear !”] He believed if they educated 
young laymen more or less in the 
principles of a monastery, the result 
would be they would turn out one 
class of mind—credulous, emasculated, 
stunted and prejudiced—and another of 
a stronger class of mind—acidulated and 
exasperated, inclined to go all lengths 
in opposition to what they had been 
taught. [Zaughter.] He was very much 
afraid, too, that when this Catholic Uni- 
versity was set up, the efforts of the hier- 
archy to prevent students of their faith 
going to any other University would 
be even stronger that at present. Very 
strong coercion of this kind goes on 
already in Ireland. They saw, for 
example, a Catholic Bishop absolutely de- 
claring he would refuse to administer the 
Sacrament to any Catholic who sent his 
children to the National Model schools, 
and this same Bishop shortly after say- 
ing that these schools were an impos- 
ture, as the Catholics did not go to them. 
[Laughter and “Hear, hear!”] They 
had seen another Catholic Bishop exer- 
cising a kind of censorship over the 
Press, and threatening with spiritual 
penalties anybody who dared to read a 
newspaper representing, he believed, the 
politics of the hon. Member who had last 
spoken. [ZLaughter.| He was afraid 


this sort of thing might extend. There 
was an extremely remarkable letter in 
the “ Life of Cardinal Manning,” written 
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by Dr. Newman in 1864, in which 
he observed that the only chance of a 
Catholic college in Dublin succeeding 
was that there should be the most strin- 
gent ecclesiastical prohibition against any 
Catholic going into any other University 
either in Ireland or in England. He was 
happy to say that lately in England there 
had been some relaxation of that spirit, 
and he thought it a hopeful sign 
that in Oxford, at all events, Catholics 
were allowed to go to the Uni- 
versity and mingle with the Pro- 
testant students. [‘“Hear, hear!”] He 
was afraid hon. Members would say that 
he had been speaking to two sides of this 
question, but he had been trying to put 
the matter as candidly as he could. 
[Cheers.| He hoped the Government, at 
all events, in setting up this University 
would first make certain that their offer 
would be accepted. [‘ Hear, hear !”’] 
Their experience in this way had not 
been very happy. The Queen’s colleges 
were set up and immediately denounced 
as godless colleges. In 1868 there was 
the scheme which Mr. Disraeli brought 
forward, supported by Cardinal Manning 
in England, but thrown over by the 
Catholic Bishops. In 1873 Mr. Glad- 
stone’s scheme was thrown over by the 
Catholic Bishops. In 1879 the Conser- 
vative Party took up the question with 
somewhat more success. They established 
the Royal University in hopes of satisfy- 
ing the Catholic demand, but as far as 
he could see there was scarcely any differ- 
ence either since the opening of Trinity 
College to Catholics, or since the estab- 
lishment of the Royal University in the 
course pursued by the Catholics. [“ Hear, 
hear!”] He thought two points should 
be made clear before there was any legis- 
lation on the subject. One was what 
proportion of lay influence there was to 
be on the governing body? He need 
scarcely say that with the disciplined 
action that characterised the hierarchy 
in Ireland if the Bishops formed a ma- 
jority, or if they even formed an exact 
half of the body, they might just 
as well have a monopoly. Another 
point hardly less important was the 
position of the professors. Of course, 
they would be chosen not merely on the 
ground of competence, but also to a great 
extent on the ground of creed. This was 
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inevitable, and therefore he did not wish 
to object to it, but he trusted that, hav- 
ing been chosen, something would be 
done to give them security of posi- 
tion, and not leave them, like the unfor- 
tunate National’ schoolmaster, liable to 
be dismissed at the instance of some 
ecclesiastical authority. [“ Hear, hear!”] 
He would conclude, as he _ began, 
by saying he thought the time 
had come for some change in the 
University system of Ireland, and 
that as long as they in _ Trinity 
College were left unmolested to do 
their own work, were allowed to keep 
their own unsectarian basis, and were 
not obliged to refuse anybody on account 
of religion, they would certainly not 
play the part of the dog in the 
manger or be hostile to anything that 
might be set up for the benefit of the 
Catholics of Ireland. [Cheers.] 

Troe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrovr, Manchester, 
E.), who was received with cheers: 
I do not know whether, after the most 
interesting and instructive speech of my 
hon. Friend, the House will think it time 
for some statement to be made from the 
Government Bench. I, Sir, have unwit- 
tingly already, I may say, taken up a 
good deal of the time of the House this 
evening and last night in my views on 
this question, for all certain speeches I 
have made in this House and out of it 
appear to have been divided up among 
Gentlemen opposite, and column after 
column has been poured out upon a 
patient House, and after so full an expo- 
sition of views which I once held and still 
hold—{“ Hear, hear!”|—it may seem 
almost superfluous that I should address 
the House in my own person and not en- 
tirely trust to the repetition of previous 
utterances which hon. Gentlemen have 
so largely favoured us with. But I 
imagine what the House really wants to 
know is the view the Government take 
at the present moment upon this ques- 
tion. I may express, in the first place, 
my general agreement—lI will not say 
with everything, but with almost every- 
thing that fell from my hon. Friend who 
has just preceded me. Amongst other 
things, I entirely agree with him in the 
delicate censure which he passed upon 
the violence of the language used on the 
other side in pressing the Irish claims. 
After all, let it be remembered that in 

Mr. Lecky. 
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France, in which the proportion of the 
Roman Catholic to the Protestant popu- 
lation is far greater than in Ireland, the 
position of higher University education 
in reference to Roman Catholic teaching 
is, as far as I understand, not nearly so 
favourable as it is even now in the case 
of Ireland. There is, as has already 
been stated, a method by which a State 
subvention of Imperial money does go 
towards the endowment of professors in 
a distinctively Roman Catholic Univer. 
sity. No such privilege exists in France, 
and it will hardly be maintained that 
that which is tolerated by the great ma- 
jority of French Roman Catholics is in 
itself deserving of all the vehement invec- 
tive levelled against the Irish system by 
hon. Gentlemen to-day. [Cheers.] 

Mr. HARRINGTON hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman did not think he levelled 
any invective against the Irish system. 
He certainly did not do so. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: Lapologise to the hon Gentleman. 
I had not his speech in my mind when 
this observation dropped from me. The 
hon. Member for Donegal indulged last 
night in a vehemence of rhetoric to which 
the speech of the hon. Gentleman who 
has just sat down was a stranger, and it 
was his eloquence I was thinking of, and 
not that of the hon. Gentleman. 
[Laughter and “Hear, hear!”] While 
I desire entirely to dissent from the at- 
tack made upon the existing system in 
Ireland by hon. Gentlemen opposite, I 
must also frankly dissociate myself from 
the views put forward last night by my 
hon. Friend one of the Members for Bel- 
fast. [“ Hear, hear!”] I confess myself 
really quite unable to understand the 
attitude of a man who views with per- 
fect serenity a system of primary educa- 
tion in which the manager of the elemen- 
tary school is a priest, in which the 
teacher of the elementary school is a 
Roman Catholic, liable at any moment 
to be dismissed by the priest, and in 
which religious emblems specially charac- 
teristic of Roman Catholic teaching are 
exhibited during some hours of the day 
—TI cannot understand the frame of mind 
which can regard that system with per- 
fect equanimity as in no sense inimical 
to the Protestant faith, and yet regard 
with horror the establishment of Univer- 
sity education—education that is, which 
is directed to minds of students at a 
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time when they are far more capable of 
reacting against the teaching which they 
listen to than they are at the tender age 
when they are subjected to primary edu- 
cation. [“ Hear, hear!”] It appears to 
me that nobody who can contemplate the 
existing system of education in Ireland 
can object to the establishment of higher 
education of a kind more acceptable to the 
Roman Catholic people on grounds of 
principle. We have gone so far in our 
primary education, we have even zone so 
far in what we have already done in re- 
gard to University education, that, if 
principle there be which says that the 
State abstains, as from an unclean thing, 
from spending a single sixpence of public 
money on any system of education in 
which Roman Catholic teaching is at all 
concerned, that is so absolutely aban- | 
doned that I confess I should think that | 
my hon. Frend and those who think with 
him would do well to reconsider the un- | 
compromising position which they have 
consistently taken up upon this matter. 
{“Hear, hear!”] But whilst I hold that 
view, as I have always held very strongly, 
I do not deny anything which my lon. 
Friend who has just sat down has stated 
with regard to the evils of segregating 
one denomination from another in 
different denominational establishments. 
Everything my hon. Friend said about 
those evils has a real existence in fact. 
But let the House remember that, so far 
as experience teaches us anything, it 
teaches us this—that the question is not 
between having Universities in which 
Protestant and Roman Catholic, Anglican 
and Presbyterian are joined together in 
a common system of education, between 
that system and a system in which each 
member of a denomination is taught se- 
parately in his own establishment. The 
choice is not between these two things. 
If we could find a system which carried 
out the idea of my hon. Friend, then I 
for one should abandon every word I 
have said in regard to the establishment 
of a Roman Catholic College or University 
in Ireland. If I could see rise up in 
Ireland an institution such as Trinity 
College aspires to be, as my hon. Friend 
has told us, and which is only prevented 
from being so by what I cannot help re- 
garding, and what I hope I may call 
without offence, the prejudices of the 
Roman Catholic population in Ireland— 
if I could see that, then I should regard 
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the question as having been solved most 
profitably for the furtherance of all 
educational requirements in Ireland. But 
I am afraid that everybody that knows 
Ireland, whatever his opinions may be 
and whatever party of politics he belongs 
to, is reluctantly compelled to admit that 
any such prospect is incapable of realisa- 
tion. [“ Hear, hear!”] We have to 
accept the fact that, unless we are able 
to contrive some system of higher educa- 
tion in which the Roman Catholic popu- 
lation will consent to take part, it is 
vain for us to hope that higher education 
will be practically brought within the 
reach of a large number of the members 
of that community which certainly ought 
to take advantage of it. [“ Hear, hear! ”] 
But in stating this view I hope I shall 
not be considered as in any way mini- 
mising the statements I have made before 
if I say we ought to be convinced, before 
any new plan is carried into effect, that 
it really will give what we want—a good 
system of higher education. [Cheers.] 
I used to hold the view, and have ex- 
pressed it with great confidence, that the 
higher education should not be given in a 
Roman Catholic University, but in a 
Roman Catholic College, the distinction 
being that while the Roman Catholic 
University could give degrees the Roman 
Catholic College could not, and that 
there might be a prospect of the students 
of the Roman Catholic College meeting 
the students of the other Protestant 
colleges in equal competition, and that 
the general standard of education would 
thereby be kept up. In that argument | 
still see very great force, but I admit that 
since I made the speeches to which such 
lavish reference has been made in the 
course of this Debate I am more im- 
pressed than I used to be with the dis- 
advantages from the purely educational 
point of view of dividing the examining 
authority from the teaching authority. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] The system prevalent 
at this moment in London University 
and in the Royal University of Ireland 
undoubtedly has some merits, but I 
think that almost all those who are in- 
terested in higher education will agree 
with me when I say that the general 
experience of mankind is that, if you 
want to get the best results, you cannot 
and ought not to depend on examina- 
tions alone, but that you ought to 
associate the teaching body with the 
[Fourth Day. 
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examining body, and that the same 
influences which prevail with the ex- 
amining should prevail also with the 
teaching. [‘ Hear, hear!”] That isan 
argument against a Roman Catholic 
College and in favour of a Roman 
Catholic University, but it leaves us open 
to the danger which I hope to avoid by 
having a college rather than a University 
—that the University, if or when it were 
set up, would not maintain at a high 
level the secular education which is the 
sole object we have in view in promoting 
higher education in Ireland at all. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] I confess I should like 
to have some information as to what the 
views prevalent in Ireland are with 
regard to the governing body of the in- 
stitution which it is desired to set up. 
I wish I were more intimately acquainted 
than I am with the efforts which have 
been made in different parts of the world 
to deal with the special problem now 
before us. I understand, for example, 
that in the United States of America 
there has been a purely Roman Catholic 
college instituted under ecclesiastical 
management. I do not know how far it 
has yet been a success, or whether, in- 
deed, there has been time to show 


whether it is likely to be a success or | 
not. It appears, so far as I can discover | 


with such information as is at our dis- 
posal, that at present, at all events, 
judging from the statistics of the courses 
which the students attend, it is prin- 
cipally for the purpose of educating 
theological students. That, of course, is 


not the object we have in view in setting | 


up a new higher educational machinery in 
Ireland. [“Hear, hear!”] Then I 
notice that in France, as I have already 
said, the State jealously, and even 
brutally, appears to desire to exclude 
anything in the nature of ecclesiastical 
influence in the higher education of the 
country. That may be due perhaps to 
those rather sharp political divisions 
which in France have divided the Re- 
publican Party, or sections of the 
Republican Party I should say, from the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy. But if we 
go to Germany, I am informed that in 
Bavaria and Austria, countries in which 
the general prevalence of Roman 


Catholicism will not be disputed by any- 
body, the Universities, which are admir- 
able institutions, are kept entirely free, 
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so far as I know, from anything in the 
nature of clerical control. [“ Hear, 
hear!”] The Bavarian Universities are 
in many respects necessarily different 
from anything we have, or perhaps 
should desire to have or could have, in 
this country. But the German Univer- 
sities have done a work the importance 
of which to Germany and the world it 
is impossible to exaggerate—{“ hear, 
hear!” |—and I think that, even while 
it would be absurd to attempt slavishly 
to imitate their constitutions, there may 
be lessons to be learned from those con- 
stitutions which all persons interested in 
| higher education would do well to take 
to heart. [“ Hear, hear!”] All I want 
| to do in this very brief and very imper- 
| fect survey of our existing means of in- 
| formation is to show that here is the real 
|cruxin the problem. This Bouse cannot 
be asked, and should not be asked, to 
| set up an institution which when set up 
| will not fulfil the object we have in view. 
| If the machinery is such that we cannot 
| as reasonable men hope to get from it 
| the very best fruits of the higher learn- 
| ing, then we had better not touch the 
‘subject at all. (Hear, hear!”] We 
| have therefore to meet a double condi- 








|tion. We have got so to contrive a 
| University that it shall meet with the 
| general approval of, or be largely used 
| by—let me put it that way—those classes 
| of the Roman Catholic population who 
now refuse to take advantage of the 
| existing institution. That is our first 
| object. Our second object must be that, 
when they carry into effect their willing- 
/ness to attend the lectures and to gain 
all the advantages of this new educa- 
tional institution, the institution itself 
should be one worthy of the efforts of 
| this House, worthy of the great cause in 
| which it is to be set up, and should be of 
| a character which, if it does not speedily 
| rival Trinity College in its immense ser- 
| vices to the civilisation of the United 
| Kingdom and of the world, shall at all 
| events in the course of generations rival 
'that great institution. I confess that 
| upon this perplexing problem we have 
/not had so much guidance from the 
|leaders of Irish public opinion as we 
| Should like to have. My hon. Friend 
| has given the House a piece of advice 
| which I think should be laid to heart, 
|and the common-sense of which it is 
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probable everybody will recognise. He 
said— 

‘Don’t let us propose a scheme until we are 
tolerably sure that it will be acceptable.” 


I have indicated the difficulties which 
must attend the framers of any scheme on 
the subject. I hope everybody,on whatever 
side of the House he sits, will recognise 
that I have approached this question in 
a spirit which is not hostile—[Irish 
cheers|—even to the most specially Irish 
view of the subject. I was amused on 
looking at a speech delivered many years 
ago by the present Leader of the Oppo- 
sition on Mr. Gladstone’s University Bill 
of 1873. The then Mr. Vernon Harcourt 
observed that— 

“For himself, not being a Home Ruler ’?— 


[loud laughter], ‘he had never adopted the idea 
of governing Ireland according to Irish ideas.”’ 


[Renewed laughter.]| 1 am not a Home 
Ruler, but I do not draw from that the 
doctrine and the corollary drawn from it 
by the then Mr. Vernon Harcourt. 
Though not a Home Ruler, I am sincerely 
anxious that in this matter we should 
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Irish quarters of the House—the senior 
Member for the University of Dubliu 
and Mr. Sexton, who was_ then, 
but who is, I am sorry to say, no 
longer, a Member of this House—— 
we hit upon an agreement as to which 
both these hon. Gentlemen assented. 
That was on the occasion of the Irish 
Government Bill of 1893 being discussed 
in this House, and the question then 
raised was whether an Irish Parliament 
should be or should not be allowed to 
establish and endow a place for higher 
or University education. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Dublin Uni- 
versity moved an Amendment to the 
effect that the Irish Parliament should 
be prohibited from establishing or en- 
dowing any body of that kind. Upon 
that occasion that right hon. Gentleman 
said that he still held the view he had 
always entertained, and was in favour of 
allowing the Imperial Parliament to do 
this, although he was against its being 
done by an Irish Parliament. I then, 
on behalf of the Government, while desir- 
ing to assent to the Amendment in that 





put all sectarian prejudices aside— 
[cheers|—and attempt to meet the wishes 
of Ireland in this respect, and I am 


certain that those who sit on the other.| 


side of the House, and who are most 
opposed to me in general politics, will 
agree with me, at all events in this, that 
we should be doing Ireland no service 
whatever if in our attempt to give them 
a form of higher education acceptable to 


form, proposed an Amendment of our 
own, which was eventually, after a cer- 
| tain amount of discussion, assented to 
by both Parties, and was passed without 
_a division. We did not propose that 
|course without great misgiving. The ques- 
tion was a burning one, and we apprehen- 
| ded that, with the narrow majority which 
|we then enjoyed, we might have great 
difficulty in carrying it. What was the 


the majority of the people we were to set | proposal we made which, as I have said, 
up either a college or a University which | commanded universal assent? It was 
would not compare on equal terms with | that the Irish Parliament should be 
other educational institutions on both | allowed to establish a place of Catholic 
sides of St. George’s Channel. [Cheers.] | University education with two provisoes 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Montrose | —first, that they should not endow out 
Burghs): I am sure no fault can or will | of public funds any theological chair ; 
be found with the spirit in which the | and, secondly, that such an endowment 
right hon. Gentleman has approached | should be subject to all the restrictions 





this, as he says quite truly, very difficult 
problem. He has approached it in 
exactly the spirit which I expected from 
him in view of the various utterances 
quoted, as he says, so lavishly in this 
Debate, and more especially in accord- 
ance with the view which he laid before 
the House four years ago upon an occa- 
sion of which I will take the liberty of 
reminding him and other Members. 
It is useful to remember it, because on 
that occasion, contrary to the expectation 
of the Government of that day, in both 


|which the Act of 1873 imposed upon 
| the University of Dublin. To that pro- 
| posal the right hon. Gentleman assented. 
| He said that it was a wise and genuine 
_way of meeting a real difficulty, and he 
| also said that, if the Home Rule Bill had 
| no other result, it would not be fruitless 
\if that agreement were carried into effect. 
| Mr. Sexton also regarded the agreement 
as of very great value, and as being a 
| step in the right direction. That is the 
history of the proposal. I have heard 
|with the greatest satisfaction the 
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statement which the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Treasury has made 
to-night. No man in the House would 
give more than I would to avoid setting 
up any teaching University in Ireland in 
which ecclesiastical teaching should be a 
prominent feature, and I wish it had 
been in our power to avoid this necessity. 
I believe that, without that course being 
adopted, a natural emulation would arise 
amongst the teachers and students of the 
Catholic college and Trinity College—-a 
rivalry which might not be to the dis- 
advantage of either. I do not know 
what view of the matter may be taken 
by high ecclesiastical personages in Ire- 
land, but I may say, without any breach 
of confidence, that I had an opportunity 
of consulting some of them on this point 
when the Home Rule Bill was before the 
House, and I understood that they would 
assent—of course, through an Irish Par- 
liament—to the proposal that no Divinity 
chair in a Catholic university or college 
should be endowed out of public funds. 
Of course, those high ecclesiastical per- 
sonages may have since seen occasion to 
change their views on the subject. [‘ No, 
no,” from the Nationalist Members. | 
That I regard’as an important admission. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!”] The right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite rather minimised the deno- 
minational character of Trinity College, 
but he cannot deny that it is one of the 
most important institutions in Ireland 
for the training of ministers for the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, and I hope 
that the right hon. Gentleman will not 
exclude from the Catholic University the 
theological faculty, provided that the 
chairs are not endowed out of public 
funds. [“Hear, hear!”| However, I 
need not now go into further details. 
Speaking for myself, I have heard the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman 
with great agreement, and I hope that 
we shall not go much longer without 
something being carried out in the direc- 
tion on which we are both agreed. 
[“ Hear, hear!” 

Mr. VESEY KNOX (Londonderry) 
shared the hope that appeared to be 
entertained on all sides of the House 
that something effectual might at length 
be done in regard to the subject. 
One argument used by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Trinity College rather told 


his own position; he pointed to the 
Mr, John Morley, 
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fact that the overwhelming propor- 
tion of the Irish Catholics who had 
played a prominent part in the history 
of their country had been students at 
Trinity College. That was roughly true, 
but did it not tend to show how great 
was the grievance? As a matter of fact 
a small proportion only of the Catholics 
of Ireland had been members of Trinity 
College, but it was found that of that 
small proportion a very large number had 
risen to distinction, not merely in Ireland 
but in other countries. Was it not 
reasonable to suppose, therefore, that 
if similar educational advantages had 
been open to a larger body they would 
have made simlar use of it, and there 
would have been a much greater number 
of distinguished Irish Catholics than 
there had been. The House had reason 
to be grateful to the hon. Member 
for the tone of his speech. That 
speech was free from sectarian bitter- 
ness, and in that respect he was 
sure it would be approved by the 
vast majority of educated Irish Protes- 
tants. For the most part educated Pro- 
testants in Ireland had been free from 
religious bigotry. It was no small thing 
for Irish Protestants to point back 
that it was an Irish Protestant Parlia- 
ment which, first amongst the Protestant 
Legislative bodies of the world,established 
a separate State-endowed college for the 
education of Catholic priests? The work 
which was done more than 100 years ago, 
under the influence of Edmund Burke, 
in establishing Maynooth, showed that 
amongst the educated body of Irish Pro- 
testants there was no inherent sectarian 
bitterness which would prevent them giv- 
ing adequate educational facilities to 
their Roman Catholic fellow-countrymen. 
He sometimes heard that the Presby- 
terians were opposed to any further 
facilities being given to Roman Catholics 
for university education, and it was 
therefore a pleasure to him to read 
yesterday the speech of the head of 
the Presbyterian College at Belfast, in 
which it was declared that this question 
urgently demanded treatment and that 
its solution was a task worthy of any 
Statesman. There were one or two other 
points he would like to refer to. For 
instance, he thought the case of the 
Queen’s colleges was not sufficiently 
stated. When it was said those institu- 
tions were unsectarian it would bo 
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generally supposed that the Queen’s col- 
leges were very much like the colleges 
of Oxford and Cambridge. But the rules 
which had been applied to the Queen’s 
colleges were much stronger than most 
Members of the House no doubt 
magined. Every Queen’s College pro- 
fessor was prohibited from giving any 
instruction to his class except what was 
strictly undenominational, and every 
professor before entering upon his duties 
must append his signature to the follow- 
ing declaration : — 

“T further promise and enagage that in lectur- 
ing and examining, and in the preformance of 
all other duties connected with my class, I will 
carefully abstain from teaching or advancing 
any doctrine or making any statement deroga- 
tory to the truths of revealed religion, or in- 
jurious or disrespectful to the religious convic- 
tions of any portion of my class or audience.”’ 


He had the honour of the acquaintance 
of Professor Young, the Professor of 
English History in the Queen’s College, 
Belfast, and that Gentleman had ex- 
plained to him the great difficulty in 
which he was placed when lecturing on 
the period of the Reformation, because 
he found it quite impossible to give any 
effective instruction to students on that 
subject without saying things which were 
disrespectful to the religious convictions 
of some of them. So that in the rules 
imposed on the Queen’s colleges in the 
vain hope that the Catholics might come 
to them, they had done an injury not 
merely to the Catholics but to the Pro- 
testants of Ireland. For the sake of the 
Queen’s colleges themselves it would be 
well, he thought, if that part of their 
strict rules was somewhat modified. The 
effect of such rules as he had mentioned 
was seen in the state of the Galway 
Queen’s College, and he thought that 
upon that institution there was a ridi- 
culous waste of public money. Accord- 
ing to the last Report the income of that 
college was £9,000 a year, and the stu- 
dents numbered 105. Only 48 of the 
students were Catholic—48 in the over- 
whelmingly Catholic province of Con- 
naught. And the majority of the stu- 
dents were not Connaught men at all; 
they came from Munster, Leinster, and, 
in the greater part, from Ulster—43 of 
the 105 came from Ulster. The fact was 
there were a large number of Scholar- 
ships that were easy to get, and conse- 
quently the Ulster Presbyterians who 
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could not win the Scholarships in the 
Queen’s College, Belfast, went to Galway 
to win them. To spend the large amount 
now spent at Galway was nothing else 
than waste, and the sooner the money 
was applied to the real work of education 
in Ireland the better. The First Lord of 
the Treasury referred to the question 
whether in the interest of education it 
was better the Catholic college should 
be part of the University of Dublin 
which would also include Trinity College, 
or whether, on the other hand, there 
should be a separate Catholic university. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY never contemplated including 
Trinity College in the University. 

Mr. KNOX was sorry if he misunder- 
stood the right. hon. Gentleman. If the 
right hon. Gentleman did not contem- 
plate the union of the new Catholic col- 
lege with the University of Dublin he 
was driven at once to the other alterna- 
tive, a separate Catholic university. He 
thought that in dealing with this problem 
the separate circumstances of Ulster 
should for educational reasons be taken 
into account. He believed that it would 
be possible to set up in Belfast with ad- 
vantage a separate Catholic college form- 
ing part of the University of Belfast. He 
was told that in the University of 
Sydney, New South Wales, there were 
three colleges, one Catholic, one Pres- 
byterian, and one Episcopolian, and that 
the University was worked effectually 
and with little religious difficulty. The 
example of Sydney might be followed in 
Belfast with useful effect. He trusted that 
some steps would be taken to give a 
practical result to the Debate. It had 
been well said on both sides of the 
House that no satisfactory solution of 
the question could be arrived at without 
arranging a plan in concert with the re- 
presentatives of the Irish Catholics. Hav- 
ing admitted the grievance he hoped 
the Government would go further and 
admit that it was part of their duty to 
set about ascertaining whether they 
could not, in concert with the representa- 
tives of the Irish Catholics, devise a plan, 
which would meet with the approbation 
of Parliament. There was just one other 
aspect of the question to which he would 
like to refer in conclusion. It had 
reference to a grievance which was being 
aggravated day by day. The Indian 
Civil Service used to be open to boys of 
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eighteen at the close of their school 
education. Formerly a very large num- 
ber of Irish Catholics entered the Indian 
Civil Service, and some of them had risen 
to the highest posts. The men upon 
whom, as Lieutenant Governor of the 
North West Provinces, the chief duty 
of battling with the famine _ to- 
day rested, was one of _ those 
Irish Catholics, Sir Antony MacDonnell. 
Most of these young men proved them- 


selves to be efficient servants. 
But four or five years ago a 
change was made by the Civil 


Service Commissioners in the regulations 
for entering the Indian Civil Service. 
The age was changed from 18 to 23, and 
candidates, instead of going up for exami- 
nation at the close of their school career 
as boys, were henceforth to go up as 
young men at the close of a university 
career. The result of that change was 
that Catholics were now almost entirely 
excluded from the service. That fact 
alone showed that the question was a 
pressing one, and as they had now ar- 
rived at something like an agreement on 
the main principles of the question it was 
the duty of the Government to give effect 
to those principles. The First Lord of 
the Treasury had shown that he under- 
stool the position of the Catholics of 
Ireland in this matter, and that he, to 
some extent, sympathised with them in 
the disadvantages they suffered through 
the want of adequate university educa- 
tion ; and that being so, surely he ought 
to set about the task of proposing a 
scheme which Parliament could accept. 
He thought they ought to receive some 
sort of promise from the Treasury Bench 
that steps would be taken by the Govern- 
ment to frame such a measure, acting 
in concert with the Catholic Bishops of 
Ireland, as would satisfy the minds and 
consciences of the Irish people. [Cheers.] 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) said 
that after the speech of the First Lord 
of the Treasury, the question must. be- 
come much more largely one of terms, 
and he thought the hon. Member for Kil- 
dare would be well advised not to press 
the Amendment to a division, because 
the object he had in view had been prac- 
tically met by the right hon. Gentleman. 
(Hear, hear!”] The First Lord in this 
question had certainly been consistent, 
and he would ask the hon. Member for 
South Belfast to remember that the first 
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thing the present Viceroy did when he 
arrived in Ireland was to pledge the 
Government to the establishment of a 
Catholic university for Ireland. Twice 
after that the Viceroy was invited to 
Belfast, and he was received with dis- 
tinction by the citizens, showing that 
there was not the strong feeling against 
the establishment of such a university 
as the hon. Member suggested. [“ Hear, 
hear!”] The First Lord of the Treasury 
in his able speech laid down the condi- 
tions to which he thought the Irish Mem- 
bers should respond, but abstained from 
saying anything as to what the Govern- 
ment would do if those conditions were 
not accepted. It had been admitted— 
apart from all conditions—that there 
was a real grievance to be dealt with, 
and that being so, it was the duty of the 
Government to deal with it. The right 
hon. Gentleman adopted a suggestion 
thrown out by the eloquent Member for 
Trinity College, to the effect that the 
Government should not propose any 
scheme until they were certain that it 
would be accepted. But how could it 
possibly be known that a scheme would 
be accepted until it was proposed? The 
Irish Members, or Catholics, could not 
declare in advance their acceptance of a 
scheme which they had not seen. It 
woull be fairer to ask them to in- 
dicate the conditions of a scheme they 
would accept. The right hon. Gentle 
man asked for guidance on one point. 
He said that he should like to have some 
information and guidance as to the 
governing body of the proposed univer- 
sity. Now, in everything the right hon. 
Gentleman had said as to the objects the 
Government should have in view in the 
formation of a Catholic university he 
entirely concurred. Neither the Catholic 
Bishops nor the Catholic people gene- 
rally desired to set up anything in the 
nature of a mere ecclesiastical seminary. 
What they desire1 was a university of 
liberal culture, of liberal training. They 
had no desire to impose anything like a 
narrow institution on the country. 
(“ Hear, hear!”] They made no such 
demand. Those who read the recent 
declaration of the Irish Bishops would 
perceive that the Catholic hierarchy did 
not even claim a dominating position on 
the governing body of such a university ; 
and, indeed, the general desire of the 
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lay element should dominate the govern- 
ing body. But the Catholic Bishops and 
clergy of Ireland felt very strongly on 
this matter in the interests of the people. 
They had long seen that the Catholics 
of Ireland had been shut out of posi- 
tions of emolument and positions of 
liberal attainments, because there was no 
institution to which they could resort in 
their youth by reason of the Protestant 
atmosphere that prevailed in the existing 
colleges. He would ask the hon. Mem- 
ber for South Belfast whether he would 
like to send his children to a Jesuits’ 
school—to place them under the care of 
the Jesuits? Then, why should he be 
forced to send his children to a Protestant 
school, and to place them under the care 
of Protestant clergymen?  [“ Hear, 
hear!”] The existing condition of things 
in Ireland with regard to this question 
of Catholic university education was not 
only very unjust, but was absurd in a 
country like Ireland. Therefore what 
the Catholic Bishops and people desired 
and demanded was the establishment of 
an institution of liberal learning, in 
which a Catholic atmosphere should pre- 
vail. [“Hear, hear!”] To say that 
they could have this—that they could 
secure the object they had in view in con- 
nection with Trinity College—was little 
less than an absurdity. He would give 
an illustration about Trinity College. 
There fell vacant recently a Gaelic Chair 
in the college. Now, the ablest profes- 
sor of Irish, either in Ireland or else- 
where, was a well-known Protestant 
gentleman—Dr. Douglas Hyde. What 
did the college do? They gave the posi- 
tion to a gentleman who, he admitted, 
was also a man of high attainments, and 
against whom he had not a word to say, 
but who was a Protestant clergyman. 
They passed over the layman, and elected 
the clergyman, because they wished to 
continue the old policy of Protestant 
teaching. Under existing circumstances 
he could not blame the college— 

Mr. EDWARD CARSON (Dublin Uni- 
versity) said the appointment was not 
made by the college, but under a private 
deed, providing certain persons to make 
it. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY did not see that 
that touched the question, and even if it 
did it strengthened his case. Even under 
@ private deed it was not obligatory to 
appoint a parson; that was his point. 
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Mr. CARSON said that personally he 
supported the other candidate. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said that that still 
further strengthened his case. [“ Hear, 
hear!” and laughter.] But he had only 
used the illustration for the pur- 
pose of showing that Trinity College was 
immersed in what he called doctrinal and 
militant Protestantism. [“ Hear, hear!”] 
Whatever endowment was conferred on 
a Catholic university, no matter how 
distinguished the gentlemen appointed 
to manage it might be, it must be many 
years before it acquired anything like 
the prestige of Trinity College. The 
position he took up was this. The Go- 
vernment had now admitted the prin- 
ciple of a Catholic university ; but were 
they, while inquiries were being made, 
to be delayed for years and years? The 
right hon. Gentleman had made eloquent 
and able speeches on this question in 
former years, when he was not, perhaps, 
in a position of the same responsibility, 
and he recognised in the tone of the 
speech he had made that night a tone of 
graver responsibility ; but he presumed 
he would not have made that speech 
unless he had intended that immediate 
action would be taken in the event of 
satisfaction being given on the point of 
the governing body. The right hon. 
Gentleman had demanded to be satisfied 
that in the matter of secular learning 
this institution should be worthy of the 
intentions of the Government. The 
Catholic had hardly yet emerged from 
the restrictions of the penal laws; and 
could they hope in the course of two 
or three generations, to rival or distance 
the Protestants? It was as absurd as 
to suppose that when the restrictions 
on the commerce of Ireland were re- 
moved, Ireland could compete with 
Lancashire or Yorkshire. But take the 
Catholics as they had been, and what 
was found? Wherever the Catholic had 
had an equal chance with the Protestant, 
he not only equalled him but in many 
instances surpassed him. The position 
he wished to press on the Government 
was this. The Bishops in Ireland in 
putting forward their demand were 
acting only as the spokesmen of the 
laity, and they were so acting because 
their position entitled them to put for- 
ward a demand peculiarly concerning 
men in their position. For his part, he 
would have no hesitation, if he were 
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asked his opinion, in saying, either in 
public or in private, what he thought 
of this proposition or that, in his position 
of a Member of Parliament. He did 
not see why they should hold themselves 
aloof. The Bishops were the trustees 
for the Catholic laity. They had fought 
their battle well and long, and no man 
in dealing with this question could avoid 
saying a word of thanks to men like the 
Archbishop of Dublin for their long and 
skilful battle by voice and pen. The 


First Lord had not made a merely | 


platonic suggestion that night, and for 
his speech he thanked the right hon. 
Gentleman. He was sure he would find 
himself able when inquiries were made, 
without wounding the sensitive con- 


science of any Protestant, to give satis- | 
faction to the legitimate demand of the | 


Catholics of Ireland. 
Mr. ENGLEDOW said he was sin- 


cerely grateful for the speech of the | 


First Lord, and begged leave to with- 
draw his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


CROFTERS IN SCOTLAND. 


*Mr. J. G. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty) 
moved as an Amendment to the Address, 
at the end to add :— 


‘* And we humbly express the regret of this 
House that, although the Commissioners ap- 
pointed by your Majesty in 1892 to inquire into 
the Land Question in the Highlands and Islands 
of Scotland have reported that nearly 2,000,000 
acres of land now occupied as deer forests, grouse 
moors, &c., ‘might be cultivated to profit, or 
otherwise advantageously occupied by crofters 
or small tenants,’ there is no indication in your 


Majesty’s Speech that arrangements will be | 


made for acquiring some portion of this land, so 
that the crofters, cottars and fishermen may be 
able to live under more favourable conditions 
than those under which many of them now 
exist.” 


He said that the Highland people had 
no imaginary grievance. It was a real 
and substantial one, and had existed for 
a number of years. The last Govern- 
ment when it came into power appointed 
a Royal Commission to inquire whether 
any lands were available for the purpose 
set out in his Amendment. 
time, and indeed up to the present time, 
the landlords had been creating new deer 
forests. When a deer forest was put up 
for sale in London, it was usually stated 
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in the conditions of sale that part of 
the forest had been in the occupation of 
crofters, and that consequently there was 
good grazing for deer. The Commis. 
sion appointed in 1892 held 64 public 
sittings in various parts of the High- 
lands, and they took the evidence of 
landlords, crofters, cottars, fishermen, 
factors and the law agents of 
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landlords. The Commission also in- 
spected the lands in question _per- 
sonally. Their Report was _ issued 
in 1895, and it showed that there 
were 1,782,785 acres of land suitable for 
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| crofters, cottars, and fishermen. They 
| divided that land into three classes, 
| That suitable for new holdings they put 
at 794,750 acres, for the extension of 
existing holdings at 439,188, and that 
suitable for moderate-sized farms at 
| 548,847 acres. They also distinguished 
between the old arable and pasture land. 
It. was worth noting that as the arable 
land fell out of cultivation population 
diminished. In Argyleshire, for instance, 
23,116 acres of old arable had gone 
out of cultivation, and whereas the popu- 
lation in 1831 was 100,973, in 1891 it 
had fallen to 74,998—a decrease of 
25,975, or upwards of 25 per cent. during 
60 years. What a record! This end 
was attained by evictions of a brutal and 
merciless character. In Inverness-shire 
the old arable land out of cultivation 
was 20,779 acres. In 1841 the popula- 
tion was 97,799, and in 1891, 89,847, 
a decrease of 7,952, and in these figures 
no allowance was made for the normal 
increase. This was a sad record for the 
Queen’s reign. The condition of these 
people to-day was as bad as it could 
possibly be. In the Island of Lewis, 
with a population of 30,000, some years 
ago 27 townships were cleared in order 
to add to deer forests and large farms. 
The people were driven from these town- 
ships to the sea-shore and barren spots 
to eke out a living as best they could. 
These were people who had _ brought 
their land into cultivation, and had 
built their own houses, and yet they 
were ruthlessly driven from their homes. 
| The Royal Commissioners in their Report 
referred to the need and the pressing im- 
portance of providing these cottars and 
fishermen with land, and they recom- 
mended that each should have a patch of 
ground for the cultivation of potatoes 
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and grazing sufficient for one cow.’ The 
Commissioners spoke pf the men as 
honest and hard-working, a character 
they well deserved. He was always 
pained when he heard the Highlanders 
of the West Coast spoken of as if they 
lacked the energy and industry which 
would enable them to thrive. Those who 
made such remarks knew nothing 
of life in the Highlands of Scotland, 
and the hard conditions under which 
the fishermen pursued their industry. 
Their work was at night, and if they were 
seen in the daytime smoking on their 
crofts, it should be remembered that men 
could not work 24 hoursa day. The Com- 
missioners spoke of them as hard-work- 
ing, capable men, who would readily take 
up holdings and carry them on success- 
fully. When he was last in Lewis, a 
few months ago, the new owner of the 
island happened to be there, and it was 
arranged that a deputation of leading 
men of Stornoway and the island, mer- 
chants, traders, ministers of religion, and 
others, should wait upon the owner with 
the view of getting a few holdings 
for fishermen’s dwellings in  accord- 
ance with the recommendation of the 
Royal Commissioners. He introduced 
the deputation. He had a letter from 
the owner yesterday refusing to give an 
inch of land, and as regards the conges- 
tion of crofters, he said he hoped this 
would be gradually relieved in course of 
time. That the crofters’ children were 
being educated in English in the Board 
Schools, and when they grew up they 
would be able to migrate to;the mainland 
or other parts of the wide world in order 
to gain a living. Such was the 
owner’s answer. But the Government 
should do something for one of the 
darkest spots in the British Islands. 
When he was there the people were 
greatly dissatisfied. He begged them 
to be quiet and patient, for he believed 
that the owner would do something for 
them, or that the Government would 
take action to carry out the recommenda- 
tions of the Comissioners. As the result 
of the policy of the past, poverty 
abounded to an alarming extent. As an 
indication of that he quoted the assess- 
able rental of the parish of Barvas, 
£2,785. The total amount of rates per 
£ was 10s. 4d., the assessment for the 
poor being 8s. 2d. The population of the 
parish was 7,500. The corresponding 
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statistics for the neighbouring parish of 
Lochs were: Assessable rental, £3,634 ; 
total amount of rates in the £, 8s. 8d., 
of which the amount for poor rate was 
6s. 6d. Of course there was poverty, 
and well there might be, when for genera- 
tions the people had been robbed of their 
inheritance, and had not enough ground 
upon which to cultivate potatoes for 
their own wants. A special meeting of 
the Parish Council of North Uist was 
recently held to consider the question of 
allotments. The Council applied to 
the proprietors in North Uist for 
allotments for 8&2 applicants, who 
had -among them 51 horses, 103 
cows, 77 younger cattle, and 525 sheep, 
besides other means, and they asked 
for some 2,000 acres of rough pas- 
ture and 140 acres arable land. 
The proprietors failed to give any 
land for such purposes. This, not- 
withstanding the fact that the Re- 
port of the Commissioners showed 
there were 1,529 acres of old arable land 
gone out of cultivation, and more than 
8,000 acres of pasture land. To the 
Government he looked to find a remedy 
for such a grievance, to put this question 
of allotments on a satisfactory footing. 
The state of matters in the island of 
Lewis was most serious. He should regret 
extremely a recurrence of such a state 
of things as arose before the passing of 
the Crofters Act, when the Government 
sent gunboats to the outer islands to 
compel the payment of miserable rack- 
rents. The Crofters Act was a godsend 
to the people, it gave them fixity of 
tenure, and rents fixed by a Land Court. 
In many cases rents were reduced from 
40 to 60 per cent., and in some instances 
arrears were wiped out to the extent of 
90 per cent. The Highland population 
were a peace-loving people, and he only 
wished that some Members of the 
Government would visit the Western 
Highlands and Islands, as a few years 
ago the ,Secretary for the Colonies did, 
and see the conditions of existence there 
for the fishermen, crofters and cottars. 
It was no use merely going to 
Stornoway or Portree. Too often 
the Scotch Office derived its  in- 
formation from landlords and their 
agents. Let a Member of the Govern- 
ment go to the islands and realise the 
conditions of life of the people. In 
the course of debate much had been said 
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as to the condition of the peasantry in 
the West of Ireland, and he sympathised 
with the people there. He had been in 
the poorest districts in the West of 
Ireland, and he could safely say that, 
horribly bad as were the conditions of 
life there, the conditions of life in the 
outer Hebrides were worse. Let English 
Members understand that landlords in 
those districts spent no money ‘on the 
holdings as English landlords did, every- 
thing was provided by the tenant, who 
built his own house, such as it was, with 
turf. Every year the roof of the house 
was renewed, the old material being 
strewn on the land for manure. If the 
people had more land, if they had some 
of the 2,000,000 acres the Commissioners 
said were fit for cultivation, soon their 
condition would improve, and they would 
have those well-built houses which it was 
gratifying to see had, in some instances, 
resulted from the working of the 


Crofters Act of 1886. He might 
be asked what he proposed should 
be done for the landlords. He 


would reply, “Let the land be valued 
by a Land Court.” The people were pre- 
pared to pay a fair rent, and the machi- 
nery of the Crofters’ Commission could 
be used for the purpose which he had 
in view. The Commissioners were able 
men, who would act fairly towards the 
landlords, and they knew the nature of 
the land. He could not understand why 
the Highlands received so little attention 
from the Government. Was it because 
the Highlands had so few representa- 
tives? If there were a solid phalanx of 
Highland representatives he could not 
help thinking that more would be done 
for that part of the country. The 
Government had set aside some £15,000 
for the benefit of the congested districts. 
For that he was grateful, although the 
sum was so trifling that only a small 
experiment could be made with it. How 
was this money going to be spent? 
Were the Government going to aid the 
fishermen or were they going to make 
roads and harbours, or were they going 
to provide for a better system of educa- 
tion so as to enable the rising generation 
to go into the world with a better mental 
equipment than they could obtain now? 
What, however, the people chiefly needed 
was land. In 1895 the late Secretary 
for Scotland brought in a Bill containing 
proposals for utilising some 500,000 acres 
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out of the 2,000,000 to which his Amend- 
ment referred. The present First Lord 
of the Treasury, who was then: Leader 
of the Opposition, opposed the project, 
saying that the Bill was not a generous 
one, and did not make provision for the 
poorer crofters and cottars. In fact the 
right hon. Gentleman then showed the 
most ardent affection for the Highland 
crofters and fishermen, but now that he 
had crossed the floor of the House his 
sentiments appeared to have undergone 
a change. He looked upon the question 
to which he called attention not only 
as a Highland but as a National question. 
In recent years unusually large sums had 
been voted for naval and military pur- 
poses, and it was well known that many 
of our best soldiers and sailors had come 
from the Western Highlands. Some 
years ago as many as 10,000 soldiers 
came from Skye. But now recruiting 
in the Highlands was not as successful 
as it used to be. The children of men 
who fought the battles of this country 
in days gone by felt that successive 
Governments had not treated the people 
fairly, and resenting this they refused to 
join the army. Special efforts’ were 
made when the late Secretary for War 
was in office to obtain recruits in the 
Highlands, but the success of those 
efforts was so small that it was calculated 
that each recruit cost the country some- 
thing like £100. If the people were but 
fairly treated they would, he felt sure, 
readily join the services. The Highlands 
were rapidly becoming places for breed- 
ing and rearing deer and sheep. Surely 
the production of a hardy and contented 
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race of men was more important. If 
things went on as they were now, 
the Highlands would become de- 


populated, and there would be no more 
Highlanders, men of splendid physique 
and fine fighting qualities, to replenish 
the ranks of the army and navy. He 
appealed to the Government to take 
some action in the matter, and to make 
a start. Let them give the people 
access to the land. This was a year of 


rejoicing, being the jubilee of the 
Queen’s reign. Her Majesty had 
always shown the greatest affection 


and regard for the Highland people. 
Let the Government then this year 
gladden the heart of Her Majesty by 
doing something to improve the condi- 
tions of the Highlander’s life. The sons 
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and descendants of the men who had 
fought at Waterloo, Inkerman, Alma, 
and in many other battles, were assuredly 
entitled to some consideration and 
sympathy. He begged to move the 
Amendment standing in his name. 


On the return of Mr. Speaker after the 
usual interval, 


Mr. JAMES CALDWELL (Lanark, 
Mid), in seconding the Amendment, said 
that he had always taken a great interest 
in the crofter question, and had endea- 
voured to keep it out of Party politics, as 
all questions of distress among the people 
should be kept. When the Liberal 
Government were in office he had sup- 
ported an Amendment similar to the 
present one. Both Parties had admitted 
the existence of distress in the High- 
lands, but they differed as to the means 
of relieving it. The Liberal Government 
passed the Crofters Act to secure fair 
rent and fixity of tenure, and gave grants 
from the Imperial exchequer for en- 
couraging the fisheries and making roads. 
But the Unionist Government had, of 
course, been afraid of any legislation 
which would alter the Land Laws, and 
they had spent Imperial money in im- 
proving communications. At one time, 
too, they made a grant to encourage 
emigration, but that policy had not been 
persisted in, because it had failed. Out 
of the money allocated to Scotland under 
the Local Government Act, they had set 
aside £10,000 a year to be devoted pre- 
ferentially to the Highlands, and in the 
Agricultural Rating Bill another £15,000 
a year was devoted to the Highland con- 
gested districts. One might object to 
that policy as throwing the burden on 
the kingdom of Scotland instead of on 
the United Kingdom. The grants for 
the Irish congested districts were made 
out of Imperial funds; but he would 
not press that point. When, however, 
the people of Scotland were paying 
£25,000 of their own money for the 
Highlands, there was the better case for 
asking the Government to do something 
which the Government alone could do. 
Everything that could be said about agri- 
cultural distress in England or Ireland, 
applied with equal force to the High- 
lands ; and there were in the Highlands 
special aggravations of the distress which 
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did not exist elsewhere. The soil and 
the climate were much worse than in the 
Irish congested districts; the yield per 
acre was smaller in every kind of crop, 
and the crofters had no means of obtain- 
ing manure. But the real deficiency was 
in the size of the holdings. In the 
crofting counties the average holding 
was only about £4 a year; and it was 
impossible for a man to keep himself and 
his family on the produce of such a 
holding. Though there were 2,000,000 
acres suitable for cultivation, it was im- 
possible for the crofter by any means to 
increase his holding. Therefore he had 
to combine crofting with fishing, or go 
somewhere else to work for a period of 
the year. Both expedients were bad for 
the man’s cultivation of his holding. 
What the Government were asked to do 
in this case was simply what they did 
for a railway company, or a public body 
desiring to acquire land. Let the 
Highlands be treated as an excep- 
tional case, and the taking of land 
be authorised for the purpose of 
increasing the size of the holdings. 
It was often said that this was a ques- 
tion of rent. It was nothing of the kind. 
Supposing the crofters who paid £4 or 
£10 a year rent for their holdings got 
those holdings for nothing, how could 
they support themselves and bring up 
their families in the circumstances in 
which they found themselves, being cor- 
nered on every hand? The crofter can- 
not get an inch of ground beyond his 
own holding, and if even he got the 
benefit of the Crofters Act and had a 
fair rent fixed, or even if he got the 
holding for nothing, what earthly use 
would it be to him? The landlords’ 
policy in the Highlands was a policy 
which had existed some years ago in 
the other parts of Scotland also. The 
landlords generally had got the feeling 
that if a population were brought about 
their places by trade and by manufac- 
tures the poor rates would go up. There 
was no doubt that the poor rates were 
high in the Highlands, but when the 
people were kept in poverty and pre- 
vented from earning a living it could not 
well be otherwise. Even if the policy 
of the landlords which he had indicated 
kept down the rates, it was most detri- 
mental to the public interest, because the 
industrial centres of Scotland would 
badly feel the want of a population 
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reared in the Highlands upon which to 
draw for workers. The best workers in 
Glasgow were men and women who had 
been born and brought up in the High- 
lands. About three-fourths of the 
policemen of Glasgow had been reared in 
the Highlands, and were selected for 
the force because of their fine physique, 
and it was well known that there was no 
better recruiting ground for the Navy 
and the Army than the crofting districts 
of Scotland. It was, therefore, obvious 
that in the interest of the country as a 
whole, apart altogether from the ques- 
tion of humanity, it would be a good 
thing to develop the population of the 
Highlands of Scotland by enabling the 
crofters to live, and not to starve as 
they were doing, at present, upon the 
land. There was no difficulty whatever 
in carrying out the policy recommended 
in the Amendment. There was no diffi- 
culty whatever in finding land in order 
to increase the crofters’ holdings. The 
landed proprietors who would be affected 
by the policy of the Amendment had 
millions of acres, and their interests 
would not be interfered with in any way, 
for the land that would be required for 
the crofters would be to them a mere 
bagatelle. Then the effect would be to 
benefit even the landlords themselves. 
In the first place, if any land was taken 
from them for the purpose of increasing 
crofts they would be compensated by 
getting the full value of the land. The 
rates would get less because the land 
would increase in value ; railways would 
pass through the districts, and they 
would be followed by tourist traffic, and 
therefore, a great service would be done 
to the landlords themselves from a 
pecuniary point of view. For all these 
reasons he had great pleasure, though 
not representing a crofters’ constituency, 
in seconding the Amendment. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen, W.) 
said he did not think any apology need 
be made by his hon. Friend the Member 
for Ross and Cromartie for having 
brought this question before the House. 
Scottish business was usually neglected, 
and it seemed likely that fewer facilities 
would be given this year than hitherto 
for the discussion of questions affecting 
Scotland ; and, therefore, his hon. Friend 
was fully justified in having availed him- 
self of the Debate on the Address in 
order to lay the sore grievances of the 
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crofters before the House. He himself 
did not belong to a crofting district, but 
in Aberdeenshire they had a large popu- 
lation who were living under the same 
conditions as the crofter population of 
the Highlands, and, as he had often 
urged in the House, were fully entitled 
to enjoy the great benefits of the 
Crofters Act. Therefore, from the point 
of view of his own constituency, he 
thought it was his duty to support the 
Amendment. He remembered well that 
during the Debates on the Crofters Act 
many prognostications of evil were in- 
dulged in. But all these prophecies 
were falsified, and he believed that the 
prophecies that were now being made 
by the opponents of the Amendment 
would meet with the same refutation 
in time to come. Everyone acquainted 
with the writings of Sheriff Brand knew 
the great benefits that had followed to 
the crofters from the Crofters Act. Even 
in his evidence before the Welsh Land 
Commission Sheriff Brand pointed out 
that the Act had made a remarkable 
change for the better in the crofters of 
the Highlands. They were more indus- 
trious, more independent,: and greatly 
improved in every way. The House had 
admirably carried out all the recom- 
mendations of the Crofters’ Commission 
except one, namely: that the crofters 
should have in addition a fixity of tenure 
and a fair rent, and the right to have 
their crofts extended in order that they 
might have scope for the energies they 
undoubtedly possessed. The Commis- 
sion pointed out that the only way to 
do that was to enlarge the holdings. 
The crofters were often accused of lazi- 
ness by people who knew nothing about 
them. Men could not well be otherwise 
but lazy if they were deprived of the 
opportunities for industry. If they put 
men down in a certain district and did 
not give them land to cultivate, and 
refused them harbours by which they 
might develop the trade of fishing, they 
could not be blamed if they walked 
about with their hands in their pockets, 
simply because they could not find any 
industrial occupation. But, as he had 
said, the crofters—thanks to the 
Crofters Act— were already different 
men. They worked more industriously, 
they built their own houses out of their 
own pockets, and, if they got the oppor- 
tunity of extending their crofts, there 
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was no doubt that they would become 
as industrious and hard-working as any 
other section of the agricultural classes 
of Scotland. If the Crofters’ Commission 
had done nothing more than to show 
beyond all doubt that there was plenty 
of land that could be worked bene 
fically by the crofters, it would have done 
a great service, for one objection for- 
merly to the policy recommended in the 
Amendment was that the necessary land 
could not be obtained. The Commission 
had pointed out that there was a large 
quantity of land in all those districts 
that might be acquired without hard- 
ship to anyone to enlarge the crofting 
holdings. Some years ago he took the 
opportunity of visiting the Islands of 
Lewis and Skye, accompanied by his 
late respected friend, Sir George Camp- 
bell. They might talk about Ireland, 
but really ‘he saw in those islands places 
more wretched than could be seen in 
any other part of the world. They had, 
no doubt, been since improved, but they 
could be still further improved, and the 
way to do that was by giving the crofters 
some of the available land which was 
lying idle all around them. He should 
say that in Lewis, although the sur- 
roundings of the people were miserable, 
he saw the finest race of human beings, 
male and female, that he ever saw any- 
where, and he saw on their little 
holdings crops produced ‘that would 
have done credit to much finer soil. 
He believed it might be urged that if 
the policy they recommended were 
adopted it would interfere with the 
sport of the landlord. He himself was 
a sportsman, as was the Lord Advocate 
also,“ he thought, and he should be very 
sorry to do anything which would inter- 
fere with sport ; but he held that sport 
must always give way to public opinion. 
[““ Hear, hear !”] He did not, however, 
think that it would interfere with sport ; 
on the contrary, it would secure the 
loyalty and co-operation of the tenants, 
and, inasmuch as the landlord would 
only part with some of his land on fair 
and honourable terms, it might have the 
effect of propping up some struggling 
Highland families of old descent who 
were now very impecunious. They ought 
not to allow the population to leave the 
country until they had exhausted all 
the resources of civilisation in the en- 


deavour to keep them at home. The 
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crofters were a very fine set of men, 
who would fight for us, and had done 
so in the past, and if their lot was 
ameliorated they would be a happy and 
united set of people, whom it would be 
a great advantage to us to keep at home. 
*Mr. JOHN McLEOD (Sutherland) 
said he was greatly disappointed with 
the reference ‘which was made in the 
Queen’s Speech to Scotland. It ap- 
peared to him that, after the repeated 
inquiries which had been held in regard 
to this matter of more land in the High- 
lands, an undoubted case had been made 
out. He had no doubt that the Lord 
Advocate would have no difficulty in 
going back to the period before the 
Royal Commission of 1883 had reported. 
When that Commission took evidence 
the cry was not so much that the rents 
were high and the conditions of tenure 
onerous, but that the people had insuffi- 
cient holdings. The Liberal Government 
in its wisdom made provision for the giv- 
ing of more land in the Crofters Bill 
of 1886, but unfortunately there 
was a considerable minority on the 
Government side of the House opposed 
to that part of the Bill, which was ac- 
cordingly very considerably modified, 
with the result that the Act was prac- 
tically of no value as a remedy. So 
marked was its failure in this respect, 
that a year after it came into operation 
the then Lord Advocate of a Conserva- 
tive Government asked the Crofters 
Commission to make a Special Report 
on the subject. That Commission unani- 
mously reported that the reason why no 
land, or very little, had been given to 
the crofters was that it was impossible 
for them to get it under the conditions 
laid down in the Act. The controversy 
as to whether there was or was not land 
available continued for some years, until 
at last they who had agitated this ques- 
tion succeeded in getting a Royal Com- 
mission appointed to inquire into the 
subject. He had had the honour of 
serving on that Commission. So care- 
ful was the right hon. Gentleman the 
then Scottish Secretary (the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Bridge- 
ton Division of Glasgow) as to the com- 
position of this Commission, that without 
the vote of the Chairman, who was prac- 
tically in a judicial capacity, it was im- 
possible for those of them who more 
particularly represented the crofter 
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interest to succeed in scheduling any lan 1 
as available for crofter purposes. That 
‘Commission, as was well known, re 
ported that close upon 2,000,000 acres 
of land were available for the enlarge- 
ment of holdings or for new holdings. 
He confessed that he had no expectation 
that the present Government would settle 
this question of more land on the lines 
which he would like to see adopted, but 
he did expect they would have intro- 
duced legislation which would have made 
the land available, whether in the shape 


of peasant proprietorship or other- 
wise. The more intimately he 
became acquainted with the condi- 


tion of things in the Highlands the 
more surprised he was that any Govern- 
ment, whether Liberal or Conservative, 
should allow these conditions to con- 
tinue for a single day. He found from 
the returns of the Registrar General of 
Scotland that in his own constituency the 
poverty was so great that the marriage 
rate was only one-fourth of what it was 
in the Lowland counties of Scotland. It 
might be urged that it was a very strong 
measure to endeavour to compel pro- 
prietors to give up land for the purpose 
of its occupation by crofters, but he did 
not think it was necessary now to argue 
that question. The historical position 
had been stated too often, and they had 
the authority of the present Prime 
Minister for saying that, so far 
as the tenure in the Highlands was 
concerned, it was an _ exceptional 
case, and they were entitled to 
special treatment. [‘ Hear, hear !”] 
Land not money was wanted in the High- 
lands. The Highland people did not 
come to the House as beggars, and he 
spoke as the son of a man who 
had been evicted. Let them have 
the natural facilities and opportunities 
which but for laws passed by that House 
they would have access to. That was all 
they asked for. From his own personal 
knowledge he did not believe the land- 
lords would suffer any loss of sport. If 
they had access to natural opportunities, 
he could assure the House it would hear 
no more complaints from the Highlands 
of Scotland. 

Mr. MICHAEL DAVITT (Mayo, S.) 
supported the Amendment, which he con- 
sidered embodied a just and reasonable 
demand. He submitted that a very com- 
plete case had been made out from the 
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prayer of the Amendment. It was a dis- 
grace to any Government calling itself 
Progressive that bodies of people posses- 
sed of great if rugged virtues should be 
compelled to eke out a miserable existence 
on a few acres of soil while round about 
them nature had provided almost un- 
limited room for industrial expansion. 
The most valuable article that land in 
Scotland or elsewhere could grow was 
men, women, and children. For the life 
of him he could not understand why 
Statesmen should deny that it was bet- 
ter for Scotland that two million acres 
of land in the Highlands should be de- 
voted to the growth of sheep than the 
cultivation of sport. Five or six. years 
ago he visited the Crofters’ Colonies in 
Manitoba, and he was glad to say he 
found some of those hardy islanders 
doing remarkably well. They were not 
restricted to small crofts, for the Mani- 
toba Government recognised the value of 
an industrious body of men cultivating 
the soil of the country. Public money 
was freely voted to transplant these 
Highlanders to the Canadian North West, 
and he could not help, while speaking to 
the crofters out there, thinking that that 
money would have been better expended 
in providing them with larger holdings 
in their own country. [“ Hear, hear! ”| 
He sincerely trusted the Lord Advocate 
would give some hope that action would 
be taken before long to enable these 
crofters to extend their holdings. 

*Mr. HEDDERWICK (Wick Burghs) 
said he intervened with reluctance in the 
Debate because he recognised the pro- 
bable futility of the whole proceeding. 
But if the Debate should have the effect 
of impressing on the Government the de- 
sirability of doing something during 
their tenure of office for the crofters in 
the Highlands of Scotland, the Mover of 
the Amendment would have reason to con- 
gratulate himself. Everyone who knew 
anything about the Highlands at all 
would be aware that there was a large 
portion of the population living on the 
confines of starvation. The necessity for 
doing something had been practically ad- 
mitted by the Government, inasmuch as 
at the close of last Session the Lord 
Advocate allocated £15,000 out of the 
grant under the Rating Act, nominally 
to the relief of the congested districts in 
the Highlands.. Had the Government 
made up their minds as to the destina- 
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tion of that sum of £15,000? If not, he 

would suggest that they might, as a be- 

ginning, purchase some of the 2,000,000 | 
acres of land. which the report referred | 
to showed to be available for cultivation | 
by crofters. What sort of men were | 
these Highland crofters? They were 
hardy, they were brave, they were loyal. 
When Great Britain was menaced by the 
greatest war we ever entered into—the 
Peninsular War—the Isle of Skye 
furnished the country with 10,000 men 
—the flower of the British Army. Such | 
a contingent of fighting men might be 
looked for now in vain in Skye or the 
islands of the Western Hebrides. And | 
why! Because whole masses of the in- | 
habitants had been evicted, their home- 
steads razed to the ground, and the 
tracts they occupied given up to sheep, 
deer, and grouse. More land for the | 
crofters would not materially diminish | 
sport. [“ Hear, hear!” 

Mr. JOHN COLVILLE (Lanark, N.E.), 
in supporting the Amendment, asked | 
whether the Government should not give 
considerable sums of money to be allo- | 
cated, in order to deal with the 2,000,000 | 
acres of land which the Commission had 
reported to be suitable for cultivation, | 
so that the Highlanders would not be} 
compelled to leave their native lands and | 
crowd into towns, where their influx 
lowered the wages. If the Scotch Mem- 
bers were now alive to the necessity of | 
combination and agitation, Parliament 
would hear a good deal more about the 
state of things in the Western Highlands. 
The very fact that last year the Govern- 
ment gave £15,000 to those districts 
proved that they recognised the necessity | 
for some steps to be taken, though the 
amount was fully ten times too little for | 
adequately dealing with the question. He 
trusted the Lord Advocate would be able | 
to give them an assurance that an honest | 
attempt would be made to improve the 
necessitous condition of the crofters and | 
fishermen in the west of Scotland. If 
they attempted to make a comparison | 
between the Imperial money spent on | 
Scotland and Ireland it would be seen | 
that a large margin was still to the credit | 
of Scotland, which might very well, in| 
part, be devoted to the social alleviation | 
of the condition of the crofters and | 
fishermen. 

*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. Granam 
Murray, Buteshire) said the question | 
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of the extension of the crofter tenure to 
parts of Scotland described as being 
under crofting conditions, was not a 
question fairly raised by the Amendment. 
If the Commission which reported in 
1895 made one thing clearer than 


| another it was that the so-called case 


against deer forests had entirely broken 
down. The Commission came to the 


conclusion that not much was to be done 
|in the way of making land available for 


cultivation which was at present occu- 
pied as deer forests. They said them- 
selves that the land used as deer forests 


| was, to a great extent, rocky, sterile, 


often remote and inaccessible, and, in 
configuration of surface and other cir- 


| cumstances, not suited for crofter hold- 
'ings. He entirely agreed with the obser- 
| vation of the hon. Member for Aberdeen- 


shire as to the necessity for sport giving 
way to public convenience, but he would 
remind the hon. Member that sport had 
If by sport he meant the 
pleasures of the class he quite admitted 


| that could not be taken into account in 


consideration with other interests much 
more serious to the community. But 


| sport besides that had an entirely econo- 


mic aspect, which must be taken into 
consideration and bear its full weight, 
even in comparison with those other 
No one could look at the ren- 


economic value of sport was of the 
greatest importance to Scotland, and 
accordingly he did not think they could 
enter into any measure which would tend 
to alter the conditions of sport without 


facing a very grave economic difficulty. 


As regarded the Debate generally, he 


_ thought a somewhat false assumption had 


underlain the discussion, more, perhaps, 


|in tone than in anything that had been 


actually said. It seemed to be assumed 
that the problem was a perfectly easy 
one, and that there was nothing to do 
except simply to take the land that was 
The Amendment stated that 
nearly 2,000,000 acres of land were avail- 
able for the extension of crofters’ hold- 
ings, but, as a matter of fact, the report 
of the Commission stated that there were 
only 439,000 acres so. available. The 
difficulty at the bottom of the whole 
matter was the disregard of the means 
by which that land could be made avail- 
able with any certainty of success. It 
was very notable how completely some 
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hon. Members disregarded even the 
terms of the report. The hon. Member 
for Mid Lanark, for instance, gave an 
account which entirely reversed not only 
the historical process, but also what the 
Commissioners said. The hon. Member 
said that one of the great disadvantages 
of the present system was that the land 
was so small that the crofter was driven 
away from his proper occupation of croft- 
ing, and had to undertake the occupa- 
tion of fishing, or something of that sort. 
On the other hand, he thought most 
people would agree that the historical 
origin of crofting runs precisely in the 
other direction; that was to say, that 
the man had originally some other sort 
of occupation, and then, having a home, 
he eked out the resources of that home 
by the possession of a croft. The report 
of the Commission stated that the kind 
of a holding which, for the most part, 
crofters were accustomed to was one 
affording a home, but making it neces- 
sary that the crofter should supplement 
what he derived from his holding by 
labour, or fishing, or carrying on some 
trade or business in the various districts. 
The Commissioners also declared that the 
practical success of any scheme depended 
upon the land being cultivated by men 
with adequate means. He thought he 
had said enough to show that this was 
a very complex problem. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Mayo intervened in the Debate, 
and he would ask that hon. Gentleman 
whether he had not had experience in 
Ireland of the great injury a population 
suffered by being quartered on land 
which was really insufficient to support 
them. The hon. Member who moved the 
Amendment complained that people had 
been driven down from the hills to the 
sea shore. 

*Mr. WEIR: Not from the hills ; from 
the fertile land. 

*THe LORD ADVOCATE: He _ was 
sorry he had misunderstood the hon. 
Gentleman. After all it was a question 
of degree; but, as he was saying, 
Ireland afforded an illustration of how 
unfortunate it was for a people to be 
quartered on land which was insufficient 
to support them. 

Mr. DAVITT: The evils in Ireland 
arose from the fact that the people were 
driven off the good land on to the bad. 

*Toe LORD ADVOCATE: He only 
used that as an illustration to show that 

Lord Advocate. 
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people might be quartered on land which 
would not support them. It was all a 
question of making such arrangements 
as would bring about the result that the 
land was properly cultivated by people 
possessed of adequate means. They had 
always admitted on his side of the House 
that the condition of the Highlanders 
left something to be desired. The 
Government tried to show their views 
on that question last year by devoting a 
sum of £15,000 to the improvement of 
that condition, and they were at this 
moment engaged in framing a scheme by 
which that money would be utilised. No 
doubt it had been the way of Govern- 
ments in past years to embrace in the 
Queen’s Speech every sort of question on 
which they might think of embarking at 
some time or other ; but the Government 
had, this year, taken up the practical 
position of limiting the references in 
the Queen’s Speech to what might 
be called the immediate. possibilities 
of legislation. When he said they 
were engaged in framing a scheme 
he was using no mere vague phrase, 
but he meant that they were really 
considering and drafting a measure 
under which the sum of money he had 
referred to might be made available. In 
doing that, to a certain extent, they 
initiated a general scheme ; but anything 
that was done on a small scale must be 
done by way of experiment before any 
large measure could be taken. He 
thanked hon. Members for their generous 
assurances of their belief that both the 
right hon. Gentleman and himself were 
in sympathy with the difficulties of the 
congested districts, and he could assure 
them that he was in good hope that it 
would not be very long before they would 
be able by the introduction of a Measure 
to show that they were in the way of 
putting that sympathy into a practical 
shape. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) said he was 
very glad to hear that the Government 
intended to do something in the way of 
migrating some of the people in the 
congested districts, and settling them in 
other parts. He denied that the High- 
land crofter began as a fisherman. A 
couple of centuries ago he was a type of 
the old Aryan Village Communities, in 
which the people held a certain amount 
of land in common. Even now, in certain 
districts, the same condition of things 
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would be found existing, which 500 or 
600 years ago existed nearly all over 
Europe. In Shetland, people would be 
found living as they lived 200 years ago, 
with a certain amount of pasture land 
in common. At the beginning of this 
century, when wool was high, men were 
driven from being farmers to become 
fishermen, and to try to make a sufficient 
living out of that pursuit, together with 
the produce of a small piece of soil. 
He had certainly been astonished at what 
the Lord Advocate had said in reference 
to the Report of the Royal Commission. 
The Commission in that Report stated 
that there were between four and five 
millions of acres of uncultivated land in 
the country, but that it was perfectly im- 
possible that a large portion of the 
mountain districts could be used for 
grazing or for agricultural purposes. 
But when they came to deal with the 
deer forests they found themselves able 
to schedule certain portions of land 
which were fit for either occupation or 
for cultivation. Of course, in certain 
parts the soil was of a higher and more 
fertile character than in the neighbour- 
ing districts. Such land, however, was 
better than the crofters held as a ruie. 
In his view there were two or three 
million acres of land which were of such 
a character that they might be applied 
for the extension of existing and for the 
creation of new crofts. All that they 
claimed was that there were large tracts 
of land which were now deer forests 
upon which crofters might make a liv- 
ing. All that he maintained was that 
they were right in their statement that 
there were at least a million and a-half 
of acres now used as deer forests which 
were available for the purpose. Why 
was it that in the face of this fact the 
Poor Rate in the congested districts 
amounted to 8s. in the £. The Com- 
missioners had pointed out that during 
the previous five years there had been 
something like 2,500 applications on the 
part of the crofters in Lewis in respect 
of land, the rent of which was valued at 
from £4,000 to £5,000 a year, and they 
pointed out that in some 500 cases the 
fair rent fixed was 20s. Let the House 
compare that statement with the fact 
that one man paid £4,000 a year as the 
rent of a deer forest extending over 
50,000 acres. Deer forests sometimes 
extended over 100,000 acres. That was 
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the reason that they had the existing 
state of things in the Highlands and 
Islands of Scotland. The fact was that 
it paid better to let the land as deer 
forests than in any other form. Why 
was there such a large amount of dis- 
tress, and why were the rates so high in 
the county of Caithness? The Report of 
the Commissioners showed that in that 
county 56 farms, the rent of which 
averaged £300 per annum, were held by 
twelve individuals, who between them 
paid some £16,000 per annum rent. 
The result was of course that other 
people could not get land for agricultural 
purposes, and in consequence they had 
to flock into the congested districts. He 
did not know what the Government were 
going to do in the direction of relieving 
the congested districts, but he had 
gathered from what had fallen from the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary for 
Scotland that they were not even aiding 
the people to make the most of the pre- 
sent law. Parliament had passed a Small 
Holdings Act for Scotland, under which 
power was given to Parish and District 
Councils to acquire land and to distribute 
it among the labouring classes. The 
crofters who held crofts of the annual 
value of 20s. could not get an extension of 
their holdings under the Crofters Act, 
but it was supposed that they might be 
able to do so under the Small Holdings 
Act, and the Parish and District Councils 
had taken steps to grant their applica- 
tions. The Lord Advocate however had 
held that the labouring classes did not 
include the poorer crofters, and because 
the latter held small crofts they 
were excluded from the benefit of 
the Small Holdings Act, and _ the 
Parish and District Councils were 
prohibited from acquiring land in 
order to distribute it among them. 
He did not know why the Scotch Office 
Law prevented Parish and District 
Councils giving the crofters more land. 
He and his friends had been able to 
establish the fact that there was land, 
and that the misery and poverty which 
existed was the consequence of men being 
driven off the land. If the Government 
would do something to enable the hardy 
peasantry in the Highlands to live under 
fair and decent normal conditions they 
would do a great deal. And the present 
Government could do more than a 
Liberal Government, because the latter 
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had always to fear another place. A 
Conservative Government could take up 
the question and settle it in a really 
final fashion. 

*Sir W. WEDDERBURN (Banfishire) 
said the Lord Advocate had omitted to 
notice the fact that the Crofter Commis- 
sioners reported that there were 794,750 
acres of land suitable for new holdings. 

*Tuze LORD ADVOCATE: I quote:l 
the words of the Commissioners—“ suit- 
able for new holdings 794,750 acres.” 
*Sir W. WEDDERBURN understood the 
hon. and learned Gentleman considered 
that that figure was not applicable to 
the present Resolution. It was quite 


certain that land was as much wanted | 


for new holdings as for extension of 
holdings. What he and his hon. Friends 
wanted was to prevent the expatriation 
of the Highland population, and it was 
because the sons and grandsons and 
nephews of the existing crofters had no 
new land to take up that they were 
obliged to emigrate to Australia, Ame- 
rica, and New Zealand. In another 
respect the hon. and learned Gentleman 
had somewhat minimised the importance 
of the Resolution, for he had said the 
crofters would not be benefited by get- 
ting an extension of holdings, because 
they were suffering from having bad land 
and it would not do them much good 
to receive more bad land. The Commis- 
sioners, however, asserted that a great 
deal of the new land was not only as 
good as the land now occupied by the 
crofters but very much better. Again, 
the Lord Advocate pointed out that 
sheep occupied much more of the land 
scheduled than deer. A very natural 
and reasonable explanation of that was 
that the land occupied by sheep was 
much better land than that occupied 
by deer, and the object of the Commis- 
sioners was to provide the crofters not 
with bad but with good land. There 
was another point to which it was well 
to draw attention. The House might be 
under the impression from what had 
been stated by the right hon. 
Gentleman that the Commissioners 
were’ not unanimous in respect to 
the scheduling of land. There was a 
difference of opinion amongst the Com- 
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missioners with regard to the method 
by which the land was to be given to 
the crofters, but as to the scheduling of 
the land they were unanimous. He wag 
surprised that hon. Members, especially 
Scotch Members, opposite had not used 
their great influence to induce the Goy- 
ernment to take action in this matter, 
At elections hon. Members who sat on 
the Government benches were most 
zealous in advocating the claims of the 
crofters, but in the House of Commons 


they were silent. It was left to the 
scattered remnant of the Opposition 
to do the best they could for 


these poor people. It seemed to him an 
extraordinary thing to appoint an im- 
portant Commission, receive the Report, 
and then stultify the Commissioners by 
taking no action. He and his Friends 
did not ask for charity but they asked 
for justice. They asked that capable 
and honest men should have the means 
of earning bread for themselves and 
their families. 

Mr. ANDREW PROVAND (Glasgow, 
Blackfriars) said it could not be said that 
the speech of the Lord Advocate was 
unsympathetic, but it certainly was very 
indefinite. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man spoke of £15,000, but he did not 
say how that sum was to be applied or 
whether he intended to carry out the 
recommendations of the Royal Commis- 
sion. They should not forget that this 
Commission was appointed by a Con- 
servative Government, and there were 
reasonable grounds to show at the time 
that it was necessary. The findings of 
the Commission, too, had since proved 
that there were very strong reasons why 
it should have been appointed. Without 
going into the details recorded by the 
Commission, it was sufficient to know 
that there were hundreds of crofters in 
dire distress because their holdings were 
not sufficiently large to enable them to 
earn a livelihood upon them, and that 
at the same time there were thousands 
of acres of land available in the districts 
to either enlarge the holdings of the 
crofters, or to place very many of them 
on new and larger holdings. No one 
who had not been to the Island of Lewis 
could fully realise the distress of the 
crofters there. A few years ago he 
went to the island to see for himself the 
condition in which the people lived, and 
his experience was a very painful one. 
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| Since then, doubtless, some improve-| had the Report and recommendations 
ment had been effected through the visit | of the Commission before them, em- 
‘ and work of the Crofter Commission, | bracing all the facts, and they knew that 
, but notwithstanding this the condition | there was plenty of land with which the 
l of the people was still very bad, and it | holdings of the crofters might be en- 
‘ was absolutely necessary that the Go-| larged. The existing distress must con- 
, vernment should do something for their | tinue unless greater facilities were given 
‘ relief. Hon. Members on the other side | to the people to earn a living. The 
‘ had on previous occasions expressed sym- | number of acres required to do this 
" pathy with the efforts to improve the | was far larger than could be dealt with 
2 condition of the crofters. In 1895 when | by the small sum set aside last year, 
n the question was before the House, the | and he should be glad to hear whether 
r present leader of the House—who was the Bill to be introduced was to 
’ then in a position of less responsibility be one merely of an _ experimental 
. —approved the object in view, and said | kind, or whether it was intended by 
“ the crofters were deserving of all sym- means of it to carry out any of the 
‘ pathy and support. That being so he | recommendations made in the Report 
d would ask the right hon. Gentleman to | of the Commission. [“ Hear, hear! ”] 
C) now put that sympathy in practical | 
. operation by urging the Government,| The House divided:—Ayes, 77; 
d of which he was a leading member, to | Noes, 144.—(Division List—No, 4—ap- 
: take further action in the matter. They ' pended.) 

’ 

it 
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DYNAMITARDS (RELEASE). 


Sir HENRY HOWORTH (Salford, 
8.) proposed another Amendment—at 
the end of the Question, to add the 
words :— 

“ And we humbly represent to Your Majesty 
that, in our opinion, the explanation given by 
the Government to justify the release of the 
dynamitards is inadequate, and is calculated to 
encourage a recrudescence of that form of 
crime.” 

He said he thought that this Amend- 
ment had a gravity and importance 
which hardly attached to any other 
Amendment on the Paper. The interest 
of them all—and this was the question 
at issue—was the integrity of justice of 
which that House was the ultimate 
guardian. By the integrity of justice 
and its protection several things might 








William Walrond and Mr. 
Anstruther. 





be meant. It might mean protection 
against overt and crude attacks such as 
were made in ruder days, and which were 
no longer possible, and which were there- 
fore no longer a danger. Or it might 
mean protection against more insidious 
attacks by which justice was made sub- 
servient to the exigencies of political 
strategy. A very profligate instance of 
this kind was the reopening of the 
Maamtrasna trials. [Jrish cries of 
“Oh!”] But there were other reasons 
why this protection was needed which 
did not involve any moral obliquity, and 
which - therefore perhaps had a more 
sinister portent. He meant the undue 
interference by the authorities at the 
Home Office with the decisions of Courts 
of Justice, the responsibilities of juries, 
and with the judgments of Judges. In 
this country they had secured what no 
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other country had succeeded in securing 
—a masculine type of citizen to whom 
they could intrust the jury system of 
the country. They ‘perhaps had certain 
racial instincts for the work, but they 
had certainly trained a class of men who 
were courageous and who were careful 
in their judgments, and anything that 
tended to lessen the sense of responsi- 
bility in these men—anything that led 
them to think that the hand behind the 
screen, not always with due responsi- 
bility, might intervene to dislocate and 
sophisticate the results of their careful 
consideration and of their work, might 
lead to dangers and difficulties which 
they could scarcely foresee. If juries 
begin to fancy their work may be re- 
vised presently by others, the care and 
courage they had hitherto shown would 
begin to fail, and there would be a feel- 
ing that their carelessness or want of 
courage in critical cases would presently 
be remedied by other hands. This was 
the particular danger to which his re- 
marks would be chiefly directed. When 
his right hon. Friend in August last re- 
leased from prison four persons all con- 
victed of desperate crimes at one 
moment, and released them at a time 
when most Members of the House had 
left London and it was impossible to 
raise any issue in the House—[“ hear, 
hear !”|—there was a certain troubled 
feeling went over the country, and was 
reflected in all portions of the Press. 
He had means of testing this feeling in 
another way, for he ventured to write 
two or three letters to The T'imes on the 
subject—[“ hear, hear !” and laughter] 
—and he received from all parts of the 
Empire letters from men of consequence 
and influence, all of them sympathetic, 
all exhibiting a certain anxiety about the 
particular course the Home Secretary 
had deemed it right to follow. Before 
he addressed himself to the immediate 
question, there were two personal ques- 
tions he wished to mention. His right 
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hon. Friend would bear him out when 
he said that in all the years they had 
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known each other there had never been 
a breath of personal difference between 
them. One other personal issue he would 
mention with another right hon. Friend, 
who, speaking at Manchester the other 
day on the course Lord Londonderry and 
he (Sir Henry) had deemed it right to 
take, said that what had been done vir- 
tually amounted to some imputation on 
the integrity and honour of his right 
hon. Friend. He could not possibly un- 
derstand how such an opinion— 


Tue ‘FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: What I said at Manchester so 
far as I remember was that if, after the 
statement I then made in public, on my 
honour as a gentleman, anybody re- 
peated that accusation, he would be dis- 
graced by it, and I should not. [Cheers.] 

Sm H. HOWORTH said he thought it 
would be a serious matter—a very serious 
matter—if, whenever any difference of 
opinion as to the policy or as to the 
prudence of a certain public action arose 
between himself and any of his right hon. 
Friends who happened to be in positions 
of great responsibility—if he were to be 
precluded from criticising that conduct 
or policy, because he would be charged 
with making some attack which, in some 
way, would convey an imputation of 
dishonour. 

Taz FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: Iam most reluctant to interrupt 
the hon. Gentleman’s remarks, but I 
want him to clearly understand I made 
no criticism on what had passed before 
I spoke—no criticism whatever; but 
after the full explanation then made un- 
doubtedly I considered that any person 
who repeated that I knew there was any 
transaction in the matter, as the hon. 
Gentleman suggested, would incur, as I 
thought, very serious responsibility. 

Sm H. HOWORTH said he had not 
anywhere made any imputation of any 
kind—he could not make an imputation 
—in the House or out of it affecting the 
honour and character of his right hon. 
Friend. That character, both in the 
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House and outside the House, was abso- 
lutely beyond suspicion. [“ Hear, hear !’”] 
He had questioned, and did still question, 
the prudence of the policy he adopted 
on a certain occasion—a policy which in- 
volved a reversal of the policy of two 
other right hon. Friends, both of whom 
had decided on different occasions in a 
matter closely connected with this par- 
ticular issue. In no criticism he and his 
friends proposed to make was there the 
least thought or hint of causing an issue 
that involved anything in the shape of a 
sinister imputation. That was not his 
motive or purpose, but he did feel that 
if the Home Office on this and other re- 
cent occurrences had intervened with de- 
finite authority in a matter decided by a 
Court of Law after very serious considera- 
tion, then it was a matter which ought 
to be discussed on the floor of the 
House, and that under any circumstances 
the matter ought to be discussed after 
the subject had been matter of comment 
in the Press, as it was during the 
autumn, and that it had better be raised 
from those Benches than from the other 
side. The particular issue he purposed 
to raise was the dispensing power of the 
Home Office in cases where the Queen’s 
mercy has hitherto been introduced to 
mitigate the sentence of a Court of Law 
in a criminal case. The intervention of 
the doctrine of the Queen’s mercy was a 
very old, a patriarchal, way of mitigating 
hard cases of law, and so long as it was 
a personal act of the Sovereign—so long 
as it was the act of King or Queen—to 
soften certain acerbities of the law there 
was little or no ground of complaint. 
But directly it became a vicarious act 
it became much less gracious, and cer- 
tain elements of danger and difficulty 
had become attached to it. The first of 
these elements of danger and difficulty 
was that when the exercise of the prero- 
gative of mercy became attached to a 
political officer he was eventually at the 
mercy of a large number of outside in- 
fluences, which it required a man of 
strong character always to resist. It 
was extremely indecent that in a number 
Sir H, Howorth. 
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‘of cases discussed in the Press the politi- 


cal or private friends of prisoners should 
bring pressure to bear upon the Home 
Secretary to exercise the powers which 
he possessed. [Mr. Davirr: “What 
about Dr. Jameson and his friends?” 
“Hear, hear!”] These applications 
placed the Home Secretary in a position 
of great difficulty, and his powers, unless 
limited by very precise rules and to a 
very small number of peculiar cases, 
would be very Cangerous in the hands of 
a man who had not the high character 
of his right hon. Friend. In the parti- 
cular cases to which he was referring the 
Home Secretary’s action was open to 
criticism on several grounds. In the first 
place it was extremely unfortunate that 
the release of these four men should have 
taken place at a time when it was impos- 
sible that the subject could be discussed 
in Parliament. [Mr. T. M. Heaty— 
“No; it was long before the House 
rose.” The House was undoubtedly 
still sitting at the time, but the great 
mass of its Members had left London. 
It was on August 15 that the Home See- 
retary announced in the House that he 
had resolved to release these men, and it 
seemed to a great number of people in 
this country that their release was in 
curious proximity in point of time to the 
complacency of certain politicians, who 
were found to be extremely complacent 
when the Irish Land Bill was under dis- 
cussion. [Nationalist cries of “Oh,” 
and laughter.| All who knew his right 
hon. Friend knew that he was above sus- 
picion of any kind, but it was a fact that 
organs of the Press, representing large 
bodies of opinion, commented on the co- 
incidence to which he had drawn atten- 
tion. Then he could not think that 
these cases were cases for exceptional 
kindness and consideration. The crimes 
for which the men had been sent to 
prison were crimes of exceptional gravity. 
They were so considered by everyone 
who had referred to them in that House. 
No one had spoken more severely about 
them than Mr. Gladstone, and hon. Mem- ° 
bers opposite had described them in the 
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same strain. When these criminals came 
out of prison, instead of hiding in cor- 
ners, ashamed of themselves and objects 
of shame to their neighbours, they passed 
from town to town in a sort of triumphal 
progress, acclaimed by a population de- 
moralised in its moral standards. When 
men who had-committed such crimes 
were treated exceptionally by the autho- 
rities it was an encouragement to people 
to view the worst of offences as glorious 
and praiseworthy whenever they were 
perpetrated from motives which the 
perpetrators chose to believe heroic. 
He held that there was exceptional treat- 
ment extended to these men. In 1895 
there was an average of 4,500 prisoners 
in the convict gaols of the country. Out 
of this number there were five prisoners 
released in 1895 and five in 1896 on the 
ground of the medical recommendations 
of the gaol doctors. But out of the en- 
tire category of nine dynamite prisoners, 
four were released in one year and at one 
time, leaving five in prison. This was 
one of the elements in which there was 
a distinct difference made between the 
one class of crime and the other. If a 
choice had to be made it was surely to 
be made in the interests of men who 
under some momentary impulse or capri- 
cious associations had committed crime, 
rather than in the interests of men who 
had prepared and elaborated infamous 
designs to destroy large towns and the 
people who inhabited them. But that 
was not all. The fact that these men 
had friends and political allies outside 
had led to the appointment of one com- 
mission of doctors after another—[“ no, 
no ”|—until there had been five commis- 
sions inquiring into the condition of 
these men. [‘ No, no.”] There was 
here a distinct and very different method 
of treatment in the case of those crimi- 
nals from that which was adopted in the 
case of the ordinary criminals. It was 
somewhat noteworthy that we had not 
in this country doctors who were spe- 
cialists appointed to make periodical 
visits to all prisoners reported to them 
VOL, XLV. [rourri series. | 
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by the ordinary gaol doctors, and whose 
duty it should be to examine and report 
irrespective of any outside pressure. As 
to the medical condition of these priso- 
ners, he was bound to say. that he could 
not quite understand the theory on 
which his right hon. Friend based his 
action. Hitherto, he believed, this 
special intervention had been limited to 
those cases where a man’s death was 
imminent ; otherwise the ordinary course 
in all cases of long sentences was tu 
make a quinquennial examination in 
regular order, and to make in those 
cases where good conduct could be al- 
leged, a reduction of the sentence. The 
exceptional intervention of the Home 
Office only arose in cases of imminent 
death. [‘ No, no.” He made that 
statement on the high authority of Sir 
Edmund Du Cane. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: What about the 
bank forgers? 

Sm H. HOWORTH said that hitherto 
it had not been the custom to releasé a 
prisoner because he happened to have 
gone out of his mind. The proper place 
for such a prisoner was Broadmoor. 
[“ Oh, oh.”] The country had provided 
a special place and a special method of 
treatment for prisoners who lost their 
reason. Why, then, should two priso- 
ners who were lunatics be turned out 
into society when the proper place fox 
them was Broadmoor? But was it cer- 
tain that these men were mad at all! 
[“Oh!”] The evidence was of the 
strangest character. They had had the 
reports of four doctors on four different 
occasions, in addition to those of the 
medical inspector of the gaol ; and every 
oue of them testified that these men 
were shamming madness. And, when 
his right hon. Friend came into office 
in February of last year, he reported in 
that House that he had put the case 
specially before Dr. Maudsley and Dr. 
Nicholson, and that these two specialists 
had both reported to him that these 
men had been shamming, and that they 
had not suffered in any way, either men- 


tally or bodily, during the years of their 
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stood, made a fresh report in August last | hearing. 

in conjunction with another medical off-| Sm H. HOWORTH said that 


cer, and in this he had reported in a 
sense which at present he could not 
gauge, because the report had not been 
published. But if it was on the testi- 
mony of Dr. Maudsley that these men 
were released from prison, they had the 
evidence of these last three days in the 
House of Commons, when one of these 
four men—Daly—was actually sitting 
underneath the gallery after having had 
triumphal processions in different parts 
of Ireland—[.Vationalist cheers|—and 
being the hero of one banquet after 
another, and making speeches which in 
the Irish papers occupied three columns 
[“ Hear, hear,” from the Nationalists. | 
Yes, hon. Gentlemen cried “ hear, hear,” 
but the only justification for the release 
of the prisoners was that they were 
either mad or on the point of death. 
What was the value of Dr. Maudsley’s 
report when he was completely at issue 
with the reports of all other Commis- 
sioners who had examined into their con- 
dition in the course of the last nine or 
ten years? Who was to say that these 
men who shammed madness so well were 
not shamming at this moment, and that 
they had been released on the testimony 
and by the advice of a doctor whose judg- 
ment had been proved to be utterly 
worthless by the presence in this House 
of the individual on whom he passed 
judgment? [Cheers.| He complained 
very much of the reticence of his right 
hon. Friend in this matter. The Ameri- 
can papers of the last seven months had 
been full of the vilest and most abomi- 
nable imputations against the predecessor 
in office of his right hon. Friend, and 
against the gaolers and doctors and other 
officers. “ Bloody Asquith ”—{/aughter] 
-—was a heading that occurred continu- 
ously. “The Ruffian Asquith -—[/augh- 
fer|—was another promiuent head-line. 
[Interruption from Nationalist mem- 
bers. | 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must ask hon. 
Members to give the hon. Member who 
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these phrases might arouse laughter on 
the other side, but when they were ac- 
companied by phrases involving flattery 
to officials who happened to sit on the 
Ministerial side at present, and for 
whom they all had the highest respect, he 
could not help feeling that these phrases 
were rather a shame to the Ministerial side 
which they could by no means be proud of. 
He and his Friends felt that the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite when in office 
was cheered very loudly from the 
Unionist benches for his courageous con- 
duct—doubly courageous considering the 
pressure behind him. [Ministerial 
cheers.| That pressure was far greater 
than any which could be felt by the pre- 
sent Home Secretary; and he and his 
Friends did not like to think that this 
reversal of the decision of the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite might have the very 
painful result that no future Liberal 
Home Secretary would dare to face the 
responsibility and difticulty of resisting 
pressure from behind, because he would 
be told that others would do what he had 
been courageous enough to refuse to do, 
[Cheers.| Not only ought the predeces- 
sors of the present Home Secretary to be 
considered, but the officials of the gaols 
also. They had been denounced in 
shameless language—[{cheers|—and had 
been accused of the basest cruelty. If 
those charges were true, the prison 
officials ought to be removed from their 
offices. If they were not, then the natural 
guardian and protector of the officials— 
the Home Secretary—ought immediately 
to give an answer which would be com- 
plete—an answer based on the docu- 
ments in his hands proving the whole of 
the charges to be utterly: slanderous. 
[Cheers.| He could not understand why 
there should be any hesitation, about 
publishing the doctors’ Reports in these 
cases. In a Court of law, where a doctor 
was called to prove anything his evidence 
was published. Over and over again in 
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the Blue-books doctors’ Reports had 
been published. The doctor was acting 
in a perfectly responsible manner; he 
was paid a fee for his opinion, and in 
these critical cases—it was not necessary 
in ordinary cases—where special Com- 
missions of Inquiry had been appointed 
and where a great deal of public dis- 
cussion had taken place, the doctors’ | 
opinions ought to be published. This | 
might seem a small matter if it were | 
limited to the case of the four dynamiters. | 
But there were other cases where public | 
opinion had been inclined to the belief 
that the benevolence of the Home Office | 
had been a stain upon the previous tra- | 
ditions of that office. Though it might | 
be quite right now to have a kind of Star | 
Chamber on a small scale, whose inquiries | 
and decisions were secret, and based on | 
secret evidence, and whose duties were 
to revise the findings of Judges al 
juries arrived at in open Court, face to 
face with the witnesses and the evidence, | 
yet it might be that seeds were being 
sown which would presently have bitter 
fruit when some one, without the high } 
character and antecedents of the present 
Home Secretary, occupied his office. For | 
that reason many felt that it would be 
very expedient if some Royal Commission 
were appointed to inquire into the whole 
system under which the supervision of 
ordinary criminals was now conducted 
by the Home Office officials. It would be 
a good thing if some set of rules were 
drawn up by which the personal equa- 
tion of the Home Secretary for the time 
being should be restricted. He had tried 
to show why the exercise of the Home 
Secretary’s judgment in this particular 
case had not been satisfactorily ex- 
plained to those who looked with great 
suspicion upon the interference with the 
ordinary course of justice by the Home 
Office. He hoped that he had not 
said a word which would imply 
that the integrity of the Home Sec- 
retary was questioned in any way. 
They differed from the judgment of the 
right hon. Gentleman in the matter, and 
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they would continue to differ from it ; 
but it was due to himself to repeat the 
protest he had made at an early stage of 
his speech, that in raising this discussion 
he meant to cast no imputation on the 
Home Secretary. If there was any word 
or expression of his that bore any other 
sense he hoped it would be cancelled. 
Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: The hon. Gentleman who has 
just sat down ended his speech by ex- 
pressing the hope that, if any phrase of 
his was regarded as an imputation upon 
my right hon. Friend the Home Sec- 
retary, that phrase might be erased. Sir, 
the whole speech of the hon. Gentleman, 
from the first to the last word he uttered, 
was not merely an imputation upon the 
judgment of my right hon. Friend— 
which he was perfectly at liberty to call 
in question—but it was an imputation 
upon the honour, not only of my right 
hon. Friend, but of every man that sits 
upon this Bench. [Cheers.] I shall 
leave my right hon. Friend on a subse- 
quent day—for this Debate will not 
conclude to-night—to deal in detail with 
the statements of the hon. Gentleman ; 
but I cannot allow what the hon. Gentle- 
man has said to pass for one moment 
without stating on my own behalf and 
on behalf of the Government that I 
regard the imputation he has deliberately 
thrown upon us—by _ insinuation, 
perhaps, more than by direct statement, 
but insinuations that could not be mis- 
taken in any part of the House—[cheers] 
—that I regard those imputations as 
utterly unworthy of a Member of the 
Party to which he belongs—[renewed 
cheers|—and that either we who sit upon 
this Bench are unfit to lead the Party 
any longer, or else he himself would have 
found some difficulty in following us. 
[Trish cheers.| The hon. Gentleman, 
from beginning to end of his speech, has 
either stated or insinuated in unmistak- 
able terms that the action of my right 
hon. Friend the Home Secretary in re- 
leasing the four dynamiters in August 
last was dictated, not by his duty as 
Q [Fourth Day. 
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Home Secretary, but by his interests as 


a politician. [ Hear, hear!”] He has 
stated, or he has insinuated, that my 
right hon. Friend has started a new 
principle of policy in the Home Office. 
He has stated, or he has insinuated, that 
my right hon. Friend has constituted 
himself, for the first time in the history 
of the Home Office, a kind of court of 
appeal—[eries of “Star Chamber ”]— 
yes, “Star Chamber”; that was the 
phrase of the hon. Gentleman—that my 
right hon. Friend has constituted himself 
the chief of a secret court, Star 
Chamber, whose deliberations are carried 
on far from the public gaze, and whose 
verdicts are given, not in consonance 
with justice or with the criminal law of 
the country, but in order to serve the 
particular Party ends of a particular 
Party at a particular moment. [“ Hear, 
hear!”] I do not know’ whether 
he thought the head of that Star 
Chamber acted or did not act in concert 
with his colleagues. I not know 
whether the hon. Gentleman supposed 
that my right hon. Friend said to him- 
self in the secrecy of his chamber— 


or 


do 


“Tt may help the Government to let out this 
man or that man, and I will do it without 
consultation with my colleagues,” 


or whether, on the other hand, he sup- 
posed my right hon. Friend came to the 
Cabinet and said— 


“It may be desirable at the present moment 
to conciliate this section or that section of our 
political opponents, and I think I could so 
manipulate medical reports that a plausible 
case might be made out for a release, and if 
my colleagues think it desirable I am ready to 
carry it out.” 


I know not which of these hypotheses is 
accepted by the hon. Gentleman. But 
one of the two must be accepted by him. 
Hither he thinks my right hon. Friend is 
utterly unworthy of the 
occupies, or he thinks my right hon. 
Friend is one of the band of conspirators 
who are periectly ready to sell the 
honour of their country for a temporary 
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Parliamentary triumph. [Cheers.] Sir, 
let me tell the hon. Gentleman that 
so long as he confines himself to an 
attack upon the administrative ability of 
my right hon. Friend, whatever else we 
may have thought of hint, we should not 
think that he was going beyond the 
bounds which ought to limit Parlia- 
mentary criticism, even Parliamentary 
that 
who are opposed to us in_ politics, 
[“ Hear, hear!”] But when he attacks, 
not the prudence the discretion 
of a particular Minister, the 
prudence or the discretion of the Cabinet 
as a whole, but their honour as _poli- 
ticians and as men, then, in my judg- 
ment, he oversteps the limits. [Cheers.] 
I will only content myself to-night with 
one statement, for the time is brief, 
and I do not mean to discuss 
the medical reports as to the health 
of this criminal or that criminal. 
Let me only conclude by saying that my 
right hon. Friend never consulted his 
colleagues upon the decision which he 
came to, and that the invariable tradi- 
tion of the office to which he belongs is 
that such decisions should be taken upon 
the authority of the Minister, and upon 
his alone. [Cheers.] I believe my right 
hon. Friend was actuated by a sound dis- 
cretion in the matter, but that whether 
he was right or whether he was wrong 
he initiated no new practice, he started 
no new principles, but he followed with 
undeviating fidelity the traditions which 
have regulated the great office of which 
he is head, not for one Ministry, nor for 
two Ministries, but for generations. Sir, 
that statement which I make now to the 
House I have made in public before, and 
that statement was before the hon. 
Gentleman before he uttered the words 
to which we have listened. _ [“ Hear, 
hear!”] Ihave no hope that by repeat- 
ing those words I shall affect his judg- 
ment or the judgment of any other man, 
if another man there be who is ready to 
follow him in the line of argument which 
he has adopted to-night ; but I am con- 
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yinced that, speaking as I do not merely 
to friends, but to opponents, there is 
not a man in this House except the hon. 
Gentleman who is not prepared to accept 
with absolute credence’ the statement 
which I have now made upon my honour 
as a Minister of the Crown. [Loud 
cheers. | 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet) thought it was matter for regret 
that his right hon. Friend had imported 
into the discussion a warmth which was 
scarcely called for by the speech to which 
he responded. He had listened very 
carefully to the remarks of his hon. 
Friend behind him, and if he were to 
criticise them he should say that with 
a reiteration, which was, he thought, 
uncalled for, he had not in any shape 
or form made any attack upon the Home 
Secretary except in respect of his judg- 
ment. [Laughter.| His hon. Friend 
made no attack upon the right hon. 
Gentleman’s character or honour. The 
Home Secretary had explained his own 
view of the situation on more than one 
vecasion, and he had placed these pri- 
soners in a category which they had 
never been in before—that of political 
prisoners. 

Sm MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
No. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER: Do I under- 
stand my right hon. Friend to deny 
that ? 

Sm MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
Certainly ; I have always denied it. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER said he was 
very glad then to have an opportunity 
of enabling his right hon. Friend to give 
a more emphatic contradiction to the 
statement contained in “ Hansard ” (page 
415) to the effect that on February 14th, 
1896, he said that the ground upon 
which hon. Members had asked for this 
amnesty was because it was said that 
these men were political prisoners ; that 
he was willing to admit that a distinction 
might properly be drawn between poli- 
tical and other prisoners; and that he 
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was willing to admit that these men 
might be properly regarded in the light 
of being political prisoners because they 
were tried under the Treason Felony Act. 
If that. was not putting them in the cate- 
gory of political prisoners he should like 
to know what wis. Doubtless, from 
what his right hon. Friend had said that 
report was inaccurate—[laughter}—but 
it had been in the library of the House 
for 11 months, and he thought his right 
hon. Friend should have taken some 
public opportunity, other than that of 
an interjection in the course of the pre- 
sent Debate, of contradicting that state- 
ment of “Hansard.” His right hon. 
Friend the Home Secretary also said, on 
August 16th, 1895 (page 223 of “ Han- 
sard”) that he was not going to argue 
whether these were political prisoners 
or not, these men were tried under the 
Treason Felony Act—a statement which 
was nearly upon all fours with that to 
which he had already referred. He pro- 
tested against the notion that Members 
were to be debarred from expressing 
their honest opinion upon the public 
acts of a Minister because he happened 
to be a political associate. He contended 
that prison doctors were likely to be 
more reliable authorities upon malinger- 
ing than the most eminent private practi- 
tioners. 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
said that, in the case of the four pri- 
soners, the report upon which he acted, 
in the first instance, was that of the 
Chief Medical Inspector of Prisons. He 
was so impressed by his report that he 
thought it should be strengthened by 
the highest medical opinion. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER | said the 
Home Secretary seemed to think that 
when a prisoner was suffering from in- 
sanity his duty was to let him loose on 
society. If these men were insane, they 
should have been sent to Broadmoor, 
especially if their insanity took the form 
of homicidal tendency. No one would 
question the motives of the right hon. 
Gentleman, but his judgment was 
[Fourth Day. 
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seriously questioned. When they were 
brought to his knowledge he always con- 
tradicted the sinister rumours rife 
throughout the country during the re- 
cess in consequence of the apparently 
unaccountable release of these prisoners. 
It was rumoured that the policy of the 
Government had changed, that they had 
thrown over their own supporters, that 
they had flung to the winds their obliga- 
tion to the owners of land in Ireland, 
and were now going to kill their foes 
with kindness, and were going to rely 
for support on the representatives of 
what were called the buik of the Irish 
people. The failure of justice at the 
Old Bailey was associated with a general 
tendency of that kind. He thought his 
hon. Friend was justified in making the 
statement he had. What was the line 
the House of Commons ought to take 
He hoped he had al- 
ready enabled the Home Secretary to 
withdraw from “ Hansard” what was a 
very ugly blot upon its pages—namely, 
the endorsement, for the first time by a 
responsible Minister of the Crown, that 
persons who flung dynamite, right, left 
wud centre, amongst innocent persons 
were to be thought guilty of a political 
crime. He hoped also the House of 
Commons would allow no doubt to re- 
main on the public mind that this must 
He confessed having 
grave doubts whether they should not 
find, under some pretext or other, more 
of these dangerous persons let loose on 
What was the ground the 
Home Secretary took now in resisting 
the demand for further releases? His 
right hon. Friend, instead of saying that 
he had already burned his fingers by 
listening to the Gentlemen opposite, and 
that he had no wish to have a repetition 
of his recent experiences—did what? 
He said only two days ago: 


in this matter! 


not be done again. 


society. 


“Tt has been a very great source of regret 
to myself that I have not been able to see my 
way to recommend the exercise of Her 
Majesty's prerogative of mercy towards these 
treason-felony prisoners now in Portland. I 
Mr. James Lowther. 
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am afraid I am not able to give any assurance 
at the present moment that would be entirely 


Y¥ 


satisfactory to hon. Gentlemen opposite.” 


(Criminal Cases). 


If that was the spirit in which the right 
hon. Gentleman approached his duties, 
they did not know what day they might 
not hear that a further consignment of 
criminal lunatics had been let loose on 
society. He thought the thanks of the 
House were due to the hon. Member for 
Salford for having brought this question 
in a temperate manner before them. 


On the Motion of Mr. Miciagn 
Davirr, the Debate was adjourned till 
Monday next. 


VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS (AID GRANT). 


*Sirn C. DILKE asked the Leader of the 
House, with regard to the second order 
(Voluntary Schools, Aid Grant, ete.) 
which was down for Committee, whether 
it would not be better to place it on 
the Paper for a later day than Monday 
or Tuesday, as it was likely to lead to a 
long Debate. 

THe FIRST LORD or tne TREA- 

SURY did not at all anticipate that the 
Resolution would be adopted without 
discussion, and he had no intention of 
bringing it on until the Debate on the 
Address had concluded. 


Committee deferred till Monday. 


LAW OF EVIDENCE (CRIMINAL CASES). 


Adjourned Debate on Motion for leave 
to bring in a Bill [21st January] further 
adjourned till Monday next. 


Adjourned at Three minutes 
before Twelve o’clock till 
Monday next. 
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Taxation 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, January 25th 1897. 


LORD PENRHYN’S QUARRIES 
(CORRESPONDENCE). 
Return [presented 22nd January] to 
be printed.—[ No. 31.] 


QUESTIONS. 


APPOINTMENTS OF NEW COMMERCIAL 
ATTACHES. 

Sr HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield 
Central): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs if the 
new Commercial Secretaries to European 
Embassies have taken possession of their 
posts, and if at every Embassy or Lega- 
tion within the group of countries 
assigned to each Commercial Secretary a 
Secretary or Attaché will be assigned the 
duty of acting as assistant and corre- 
spondent to the Commercial Secretary 
when absent ; and, if Lord Salisbury’s in- 
structions to the Commercial Secretaries 
can be laid upon the Table, as well as 
the provisions for the immediate publica- 
tion to the mercantile community of this 
country of the information they obtain ? 

*THE UNDER SECRETARY orf 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. 
G. Curzon, Lancashire, Southport): Mr. 
Austin Lee has for some time been dis- 
charging his duties as Commercial Attaché 
at Paris. The Commercial Attachés to 
be stationed at Berlin and Madrid 
respectively have been appointed and are 
about to take up their new posts. The 
Ambassador or Minister will in each case 
decide, in consultation with the Com- 
mercial Attaché, what are the most 
suitable arrangements to be made for the 
transaction of commercial work in the 
absence of the latter; but it will 
probably be better to allow some 
elasticity in making these arrangements 
than to have any fixed plan in advance. 
The instructions to the Commercial 
Attachés will be laid in a Parliamentary 
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Paper, which it is proposed shortly to 
present, showing the steps that have 
recently been taken for the assistance of 
British trade. No written regulations 
exist as to the immediate publication of 
commercial information, but arrange- 
ments have for some time been in force 
in the Foreign Office and at the Board 
of Trade for giving prompt publicity to 
any news of interest to the mercantile 
community. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) asked whether Mr. Austin Lee 
had had an opportunity of visiting, or 
had visited, any of the other countries 
besides France to which his commercial 
business applied ? 

*Mr. CURZON: Yes; under our 
revised scheme for Commercial Attaché- 
ships the sphere of Mr. Austin Lee’s 
operations is France and Belgium, and 
Mr. Lee is, I believe, acquainted with 
Belgium as well as France. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES : He has not 
been in Belgium. 


(Ireland). 


AUTUMN MANCEUVRES (ALDERSHOT). 

Mr. A. F. JEFFREYS (Hants, 
Basingstoke): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for War whether any 
compensation will be given to the troops 
engaged in the Autumn Manceuvres at 
Aldershot on account of the loss and 
damage they sustained from injury to 
their clothing by the excessive and con- 
tinuous rain during those manceuvres ? 
*Toe UNDER SECRETARY of 
STATE ror WAR (Mr. Broprick, 
Surrey, Guildford): In consideration of 
the unusually bad weather prevailing 
during the late manceuvres at Aldershot, 
and the consequent damage to clothing, 
it has been decided to authorise a grant 
of 4d. to each soldier for each day that 
he was engaged on manceuvres. This 
grant is in accordance with allowances 
previously given under similar circum- 
stances. 


TAXATION (IRELAND). 

Mr. JEFFREYS: I beg to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, (1) whether 
itis a fact that in Ireland no house tax or 
land tax is levied, nor any railway pas- 
sengers tax ; that no licences are required 
for keeping carriages or men servants ; 
and that the licence for keeping a dog is 
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only one-third of the similar tax in 
Great Britain ; and, (2) whether, in his 
next Finance Bill, he will alter these 
anomalies of taxation in different parts 
of the United Kingdom ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir Micnaet Hicks Beacu, 
Bristol, W.): I believe that the state- 
ments contained in the first paragraph 
of my hon. Friend’s question are, speaking 
generally, correct, but of course this fact 
can only be considered as part of the 
general subject. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) inquired whether the land tax 
referred to in the first part of the ques- 
tion was not a tax levied under an Act 
of 1798 on a valuation 205 years old ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER : I do not think, even if the 
hon. Member is correct, that rebuts the 
fact that the Act does not apply to 
Treland. 

Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.) asked 
whether the total amount of these ex- 
ceptions was only about £150,000 a year, 
while the over taxation of Ireland as 
ascertained by the Royal Commission 
was something like £3,000,000 a year ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: No one can possibly tell 
what the amount of the exemptions may 
be, as the taxes do not extend to 
Treland. 

Mr. LOUGH: Do not the Royal 
Commission themselves estimate— 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 


hon. Gentleman cannot convert the 
question into a debate. [A laugh.] 


Labourers’ 


SHUTTLE GUARDS. 

Sir JOHN LENG (Dundee): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether it is intended 
to require manufacturers in the texile 
industries to use shuttle guards ; whether 
he is aware that, owing to the weight of 
the material, such guards are quite 
unnecessary in the jute trade; and, 
whether he is willing to consider repre- 
sentations that may be made to him on 
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the subject both by the workpeople and 
their employers ? 

Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir 
MattHew Waite Ruipey, Lancashire, 
Blackpool) : It is intended to require the 
provision of shuttle guards wherever 
there is found to be serious danger to 
the workpeople which can be removed by 
their use. I understand that shuttle 
accidents, although no doubt less common 
than in certain other texile processes, are 
not unknown in the jute manufacture, 
and I am not therefore prepared to say 
that necessity may not arise for requiring 
guards. I shall be glad, of course, to 
consider any representations that may 
be made to me on the subject. 


CANADIAN MAIL SERVICE. 

Sir JOHN LENG: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether he can state what progress has 
been made in the negotiations for an 
improved mail service to Canada; and 
whether the ports of arrival and de- 
parture and the speed of the mail 
steamers have now been fixed ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE COLONIES (Mr. J. CHamper- 
LAIN, Birmingham, W.): No, sir; I am 
unable to give any information. The 
matter is still under the consideration of 
the Government of the Dominion of 
Canada. 


LABOURERS’ COTTAGES (IRELAND). 

Sir THOMAS ESMONDE (Kerry, 
W.): I beg to ask the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land if he is aware that in the Tralee 
Union 156 labourers’ cottages have been 
built prior to 1891 ; that the provisions 
of the Land Law (Ireland) Act of 1896 
do not apply in consequence to the annual 
charges in respect of these cottages ; that 
if they did apply, it would mean a relief 
of £500 a year to the ratepayers of the 
Tralee Union ; and, inasmuch as there 
are between 8,000 and 9,000 labourers’ 
cottages throughout Ireland, in respect 
of which no relief from the Act of last 
year can be obtained, he will consider 
the advisability of suspending the alloca- 
tion of the grant in aid of the erection 
of labourers’ cottages under the Land 
Law (Ireland) Act of 1896 until a short 





Mr. Jeffreys. 
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Act is passed to allow the inclusion in 
the grant of cottages built prior to 1891-7 

Toe CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. Geratp Batrour, Leeds, 
Central) : Iam not prepared to introduce 
further legislation on this subject. The 
amendment in the law suggested by the 
hon. Baronet was considered by the 
Government at the time when the Act of 
last year was under discussion, but was 
not adopted. 


RAILWAY CONNECTIONS (IRELAND). 
Sir THOMAS ESMONDE: I beg to 
ask the President of the Board of Trade 
if he is aware that for years past 
travellers on the connecting line between 
the Dublin, Wicklow, and Wexford and 
the Great Southern and Western Rail- 
way Companies’ systems, via Bagnalstown 
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and Ballywilliam, have been subjected tc 
much inconvenience owing to the want 
of connection between their respective | 
trains; and, whether he can use any | 
influence with the railway companies | 
concerned to induce them to revise their | 
time tables so as to meet the public con- 
venience ? 

THe PRESIDENT or true BOARDor | 
TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rircnte, Croydon) : 
In answer to communications, the Rail- | 
way Company inform me that a new) 
time table has been drawn up for the! 
purpose of improving the present arrange- | 
ments at Ballywilliam, and that the! 
negotiations for carrying it into effect 
are practically complete. 














TRALEE AND DINGLE RAILWAY. 
Sir THOMAS ESMONDE: I beg to} 
ask the Financial Secretary to the Trea-| 
sury if he can state the reasons for the} 
delay in carrying out the extinction of | 
the Treasury liability in respect of the 
Tralee and Dingle Railway; and if he 
can give any information as to when the 
transaction will be brought to a close ? 
*THeE SECRETARY to toe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, Preston) : 
The proposal for redemption of the) 
liability referred to was brought before 
the Committee of the Irish Privy Coun- | 
cil on the 11th November, 1896. It was| 





assented to and referred by the Com- | 


mittee to the Irish Law Officers in order | 
that the necessary Order, dealing with| 


the payment and application of the 
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capital sum and other points arising 
under the Tramways (Ireland) Act, 1895, 
might be prepared. It is understood 
that the Order will be ready in a few 
days, after which the amount required to 
effect the proposed redemption will be 
rendered available without unnecessary 
delay, so as to enable the matter to be 
completed. 


DRAWING (IRISH SCHOOLS). 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland—(1) on what 
grounds was the teacher of Larah Male 
National School, County Cavan, whose 
pupils were examined on drawing by the 
Inspector on 3lst August last, refused 
results fees; (2) is he aware that in 
about two-thirds of the schools in Ireland 
drawing is not taught, owing to the 
difficulty of getting the Treasury to pro- 
vide the money, except on conditions 
which proved to be impracticable ; (3) 
has the Dublin Trades Council sent the 
Education Commissioners a Resolution 
requesting that drawing be taught in all 
national schools; and (4) whether, 
seeing that Head Inspectors Hamilton 
and Connellan have reported that draw- 
ing can be successfully taught by 
teachers unable to obtain formal certifi- 
cates in drawing, and that the teacher in 
question has submitted satisfactory 
specimens of drawing executed by him 
to the Education Commissioners, will 
he reconsider his decision and cause re- 
sults fees to be paid in such cases 4 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
District Inspector gave the teacher of 
the school referred to an opportunity of 
executing a specimen of drawing at the 
examination held in August last, but the 
teacher did not avail himself of the 
opportunity, and consequently the Com- 
missioners are unable to satisfy them- 
selves as to his competency to give 
efficient instruction in that subject. It 
is true that in a large proportion of 
national schools drawing is not taught. 
The scale of results fees sanctioned by the 
Treasury in drawing varies from 2s. 6d, 
to 5s. for each pupil who obtains a pass. 
This is available for every national 
school where a teacher qualified in the 
subject is employed. The resolution re- 
ferred to in the third paragraph has been 
received. The teacher of the Larah 
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School submitted specimens of map 
drawing alleged by him to have been 
executed so far back as 1884, but these 
could not be regarded as sufficient evi- 
dence of qualification to give instruction 
in freehand drawing. TheCommissioners, 
however, will give him another oppor- 
tunity of satisfying them as to his com- 
petency, and should the result be satis- 
factory they will sanction the payment 
of results fees in his case. I need hardly 
add that the decision in these matters 
rests, not with the Chief Secretary, but 
with the Commissioners. 


Fair Rent Applications 


GRANGEGORMAN PRISON, DUBLIN. 

Mr. J. L. CAREW (Dublin, College 
Green) : I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
prison officials in Ireland are entitled, by 
the terms of their appointments, to fire 
and flight in their rooms during the six 
winter months ; and if so, why are all 
the officials in Grangegorman Prison, 
Dublin, except the superintendent, de- 
prived of this right ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Sub- 
ordinate prison officers, and some of the 
superior officers are entitled by the terms 
of their appointment to fuel and light 
during the winter months, and there is 
no difference, I am informed, between 
the regulations in force in this respect at 
Grangegorman and at other prisons. 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN (Kil- 
kenny): Asked whether Grangegorman 
was not a female prison, and whether 
that did not make an important 
difference ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said that 
Grangegorman was a female prison, and 
he understood the arrangement was that 
where there was no mess room any 
female warder applying for a fire in her 
bedroom would, under ordinary circum- 
stances, be granted one. He was not 
sure that under any circumstances a fire 


had been refused. 


WRECK (INDIAN TROOPSHIP 
“WARREN HASTINGS.” 

Coronet LOCKWOOD (Essex, 
Epping) : I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for War whether he is in a 
position to state if, at the time or since 
the wreck of the Indian troopship 
Warren Hastings, which cccurred on the 
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14th January, 1897, on the Island of 
Reunion, with Headquarters lst Bat- 
talion King’s Royal Rifles and half a 
Battalion York and Lancaster Regiment 
on board, any of the officers’ and men’s 
baggage, men’s property, etc. was 
saved ? 

*Mr. BRODRICK: It is known that 
a small quantity of cabin baggage was 
saved from the troopship Warren 
Hastings, and it is hoped that more 
baggage and the regimental plate may 
yet be recovered. 

Mr. PERCY THORNTON (Clap- 
ham) asked what had become of the 
crew 3 

*Mr. BRODRICK thought that the 
crew were on the Island of Reunion. 
He believed that all were saved but two 
natives. 


FAIR RENT APPLICATIONS 
(COUNTY MONAGHAN.) 

Mr. JAMES DALY (Monaghan, 8.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
is aware that a large number of tenants 
on the Shirley estate, County Monaghan, 
have made application to the Trish Land 
Commissioners to have fair rents fixed 
on their holdings ; and whether he can 
state when the hearing of these cases 
will take place ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: About 
40 applications have been received from 
the estate referred to, and the Land 
Commission intend to list these for hear- 
ing in about a month’s time. 

Mr. M. McCARTAN (Down, 8.) : I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether his 
attention has been called to a circular 
issued by order of the Land Commission, 
dated 23rd November last, requiring in 
respect of all second statutory term ap- 
plications served the record number and 
date of order or agreement whereby the 
fair rent for first statutory term was 
fixed; and is he aware that it was 
therein stated that if these particulars 
were not furnished to the landlord and 
Land Commission within six weeks, the 
application would be struck out, and 
that the form of application includes all 
the particulars required in that in respect 
of the first statutory term, and that the 
striking out would involve a loss to the 
tenant of the reduction in one gale’s 
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rent ; and whether he will state the 
number of applications so struck out ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
circular in question explained that the 
rules and forms issued by the Land Com- 
mission required that the particulars of 
information indicated should be stated, 
and that in the absence of such informa- 
tion it was impossible that the applica- 
tion could be identified with certainty at 
the office of the Land Commission with 
the file of proceedings at the time the 
fair rent was fixed for a first statutory 
term. The forms prescribed for applica- 
tions for second term cases, which 
were issued in September, 1895, and 
again in September, 1896, distinctly 
state that the particulars “ must be ac- 
curately filled up.” The circular was 
issued in 3,428 cases. In 2,675 cases 
the terms of the notice had been com- 
plied with, and in 753 cases the applica- 
tions have been struck out for non-com- 
pliance. The striking out of the appli- 
cation might involve a loss to the tenant 
of the reduction in one gale’s rent, though 
not necessarily. 


DISTRESS (CONNEMARA.) 


Mr. W. O’MALLEY (Galway, Con- 
nemara): I beg to ask the Chief Secre- | 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
whether, in view of the very serious dis- | 
tress prevailing in Connemara, County | 
Galway, owing to the failure of the crops | 
last autumn and the extreme poverty of | 
the soil, he will take into his considera- | 
tion the necessity of relieving such | 
distress at the earliest possible moment ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: My 
information is to the effect that abnormal 
distress does not at present exist in this 
district. A very careful supervision is 
exercised over the district, and any 
change in the circumstancesand prospects 





of the poorer classes will at once be} 


brought under notice of Government. 


ST. JUDE’S SCHOOL, BETHNAL GREEN. 


Mr. ALFRED HUTTON, (York 
W. R., Morley) : I beg to ask the Vice 
President of the Committee of Council 
on Education whether St. Jude’s School, 
Bethnal Green, which was recently ad- 
mitted to annual grants, conforms to the 
rules of planning laid down in the Code; 
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and, if not, why it was admitted to 
grants ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Sir Joun Gorst, Cam- 
bridge University) : St. Jude’s National 
School was an old school, and does not 
conform to the Rules in the Code, which 
are intended principally for new schools. 


CIVIL SERVICE RETIREMENT 
(DISTRICT LUNATIC ASYLUMS). 

Mr. R. M. DANE (Fermanagh, N.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether the 
rule of the Civil Service requiring 
officials to retire at the age of 65 years, 
applies to Resident Medical Superinten- 
dents of District Lunatic Asylums and 
their assistants ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: No, Sir ; 
the rule in question applies only to per- 
manent Civil Servants of the Crown, and 
the Officers of the Lunatic Asylums are 
not Civil Servants. 


DANGEROUS TRADES. 

Mr. R. MCKENNA (Monmouth, N.) : 

I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, whether, in view 
of the fact that seven trades were re- 
ported on, in the interim Report by the 
Committee appointed to inquire into the 
Dangerous Trades, and that the Com- 
mittee state these seven were selected as 
greatly in need of definite regulation, 
special rules have been issued for any of 
these trades ; and, if so, for how many ? 
*Sirn MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : 
Out of the seven processes named in the 
Report, I have already seen my way to 
certifying two as dangerous under the 
Act of 1891. Special rules embodying 
most of the recommendations of the 
Committee, have been issued for one of 
these, the bottling of «erated waters, and 
will shortly be issued for the other, the 
vulcanizing of indiarubber by means of 
bisulphide of carbon. With regard to 
the remaining five, a similar course will 
probably be necessary in the case of some, 
if not all; but there are legal and ad- 
ministrative considerations which make 
it difficalt to give full and adequate effect 
in the form of special rules to the sug- 
gestions of the Committee. For the 


present, therefore, I must reserve my 
but in the 


decision on this point, 
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meantime steps are being taken by the| Roman Catholic schools; (5) and whe- 
factory inspectors to watch these pro-| ther, as the Town Council have for the 
cesses and to secure the improvement of | second time requested the Department 
the conditions under which the work! to order the appointment of a school 


is carried on. |board, their request will be complied 
| with ¢ 

| Sin JOHN GORST: I shall be happy 

___ QUEEN’S REIGN | to show these Reports to the hon. Mem- 

(ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS). ‘ber, and will lay them on the Table if 


Mr. WILLIAM JOHNSTON (Bel-|he wishes for them. The alterations 
fast 8.): I beg to ask the Vice President recommended at St. John’s School are 
of the Committee of Council on Educa-| now being carried out. The Town 
tion whether, by introduction in the) Council have made such a request and 
Code or by instructions to the teachers, | the County Council have made inquiries 
attention will be directed during the|from their Inspector. The answer to 
present year in the various schools|the fourth paragraph is “Yes.” The 
throughout the country to the events) Town Council have again passed a reso- 
which have occurred throughout the lution asking for a school board by a 
Empire during the 60 years of Her| diminished majority. Their request is 
Majesty’s reign, with special reference|now under the consideration of the 
to the extension of Her dominions and| Committee of Council. 
the moral and material advancement | 
of Her people ? 

Sir JOHN GORST: The Committee) CoNGESTED DISTRICTS BOARD 
of Council have sufficient confidence in | (IRELAND). 
the patriotism and loyalty of the) Mr, PATRICK M‘HUGH (Leitrim, 
managers and teachers of elementary N.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
schools to leave them to impart suitable | [ord Lieutenant of Ireland whether the 
:information to children as to the char-| report of the Congested Districts Board 
acter of Her Majesty’s long reign, | for Ireland for the year ended 31st March, 
without special instructions. /1896, has yet been issued; and if not, 

/can he say why the issue of the report 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS (HEYWOOD). | has been so long delayed? 
Mr. J. CARVELL WILLIAMS|. M® GERALD BALFOUR: I sm 


‘ : a L ‘informed that the report in question 
aque” Sear? srg aR i eden the | has been printed and will be in the 


Vice President of the Committee of | . 

Council on Education—(1) whether he | a of Mewhem im the wane 6:08 
will lay upon the Table of the House the | “*)* 

Reports of the Sanitary Inspector and | 

the Medical Officer of Health of the! i 4 sg ma 
Corporation of Heywood, and of the | HORSE BREEDING (IRELAND). 
Architect of the Education Department,| Mr. PATRICK M‘HUGH: I beg to 
relative to the sanitary condition of St. ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
John’s school in that town ; (2) whether | Lieutenant of Ireland how much money 
the alterations recommended in such has been spent in the years ended 
reports have been effected and the! 31st March, 1895 and 1896, by the Irish 
schoolroom meets the requirements of | Congested Districts Board in experi- 
the Department ; (3) whether the Town | ments on horse breeding at the Bray stud 
Council have requested the Department | farm ? 

to inquire into the sanitary condition of} Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I do 
the other public schools in the town, and |not quite understand what the hon. 
whether such inquiry will be instituted ;| Member means by “experiments” on 
(4) whether he is aware that, in conse-| horse breeding. The ordinary expendi- 
quence of the closing of the Heywood | ture on the stud farm at Shankill, near 
United Methodist Free Church School, | Dublin, for the year ended March 3lst, 
a large number of the scholars are play-| 1895, amounted to £1,126 15s. 5d., and 
ing in the streets, the parents refusing| for the year ended March 31st, 1896, to 
to send them to the Episcopalian or| £1,146 9s. 2d. 


Sir Matthew White Ridley. 
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IRISH PUBLIC BOARDS (AUDIT). 


Mr. PATRICK M‘HUGH: I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he can 
state what was the amount of money 
charged against local public boards in 
Ireland for the auditing of their accounts 
by Local Government Board auditors 
for the year ended 3lst December, 1895 ; 
and for what purpose are moneys so 
charged and collected by the Local 
Government Board devoted ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
assessments on governing bodies of 
towns and of lunatic asylums in Ireland 
are made in respect of the year ended in 
August of each year; and the Grand 
Jury fee is assessed on the accounts of 
the spring and summer Assizes in each 
year. The amount so assessed on the 
governing bodies of towns for the year 
ended August, 1895, was £1,040 4s. 6d., 
and of lunatic asylums, £605 16s. ; 
and the fees levied on Grand Jury 
accounts for spring and summer Assizes 
for 1895 amounted to £2,515 2s. 
These assessments, which are made in 
accordance with Statute, are appropriated 
in aid of the Vote for auditors’ salaries 
and expenses, 


FISHGUARD BAY RAILWAY. 


Mr. W. REES DAVIES (Pembroke- 
shire) : I beg toask the President of the 
Board of Trade whether he has been in 
communication with the Fishguard Bay 
Railway and Pier Company in regard to 
a memorial received by him last year 
from the inhabitants of Goodwick, Pem- 
brokeshire, in reference to the alleged 
powers proposed to be exercised by the 
company ; and what steps does he pro- 
pose to take to preserve to the fishermen 
and inhabitants generally the existing 
access to the seashore, which would be 
seriously interfered with by the company’s 
proposals ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: I am still in com- 
munication with the Fishguard and Ross- 
lare Railway and Harbours Company 
upon the subject of the works they pro- 
pose toconstructin Fishguard Bay, andam 
awaiting a statement from the Company 
as to the facilities they are prepared to 
provide for boats landing, &c., at Good- 
wick, if the existing pier there is inter- 
fered with. The representations con- 
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tained in the memorial referred to by 
the hon. Member will continue to receive 
my careful consideration. 


LAND PURCHASE (COUNTY LONGFORD). 
Mr. J. P. FARRELL (Cavan, W.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
is aware that in 1893 the tenants on the 
estate of Lord Annally, in the county 
of Longford, were induced to sign under- 
takings to purchase their holdings when 
called on to do so, and that under that 
arrangement they were to continue pay- 
ing the old rents until the agreements 
were signed ; could he ascertain what is 
the cause of the delay in having these 
agreements signed, the property having 
passed under a receiver, who alleges that 
their undertaking to purchase prevents 
them entering court to have a rent fixed ; 
and can he move the Land Commission 
to direct an immediate inquiry into this 
matter with a view to a remedy? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: In 
answer to the hon. Member’s previous 
questions on this subject last Session, I 
stated that the estate had been inspected 
by the Land Commission, and that, as 
to a large number of tenants, advances 
were sanctioned by the Commission sub- 
ject to the rental being settled to enable 
them to make an offer to purchase from 
the Land Judge. The delay entirely 
occurred in the settlement of the rental. 
The Registrar of the Land Judge’s Court 
was informed by the solicitor having 
carriage of the proceedings that the 
rental is now settled in draft, and that 
a copy for the Judge’s signature will be 
ready ina day or two. 


FEE FARM TENANTS (COUNTY 
LONGFORD). 


Mr. J. P. FARRELL: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether he is aware 
that the fee farm tenants in the town- 
lands of Rabbit Park, Grillagh, Loughil, 
and Knappogue, in County Longford, 
are compelled annually to pay an income 
tax of 1s. 3d. in the £, based ona valua- 
tion of produce made so far back as 
1826 ; and that it was then enacted that 
a valuation of products would take place 
every seven years, but that no such 
valuation has ever since been made; and 
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can he say whether the Government 
intend to order a valuation for the pur- 
poses of reducing the present heavy 
impost ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The hon. 
Member appears to be under a mis- 
apprehension. Income tax in Ireland is 
assessed under Schedules A and B on 
the annual value of the several tenements 
and rateable hereditaments. This annual 
value is based on Griffiths’ valuation, 
made between 1852 and 1864. Since 
then the value of the land has not been 
changed, nor is there any provision in 
the Valuation Acts for a re-valuation 
every seven years. At no time has 
income tax in Ireland been at the rate 
of ls. 3d. in the £. 


BELFAST BOARD OF GUARDIANS. 

Mr. McCARTAN : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether his attention has 
been called to the reports appearing in 
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South Dublin district in October, 1896, 
and again re-transferred to Galway 
within a few days of his arrival in Dub- 
lin ; (2) whether the custom for many 
years of having one Protestant and one 
Catholic Head Inspector in charge of the 
two Dublin districts has been departed 
from in this instance by replacing Head 
Inspector Sullivan with a second Protes- 
tant Head Inspector ; (3) what are the 
reasons for depressing Head Inspector 
Sullivan by sending him back to the 
district from which he had been pro- 
moted; (4) and if he will have any 
objection to lay upon the Table copies of 
the Correspondence relating to this case, 
and of any minutes of the National 
Board referring to it? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I have 
referred the Question to the Com- 
missioners of National Education who 
report as follows: Mr. Sullivan’s re- 
movals were not in the nature of either 
promotion or depression. On the death 





of Mr. Connellan, a Roman Catholic, and 


the Belfast morning papers of Wednes- | one of the two head inspectors in charge 
day last of the discussion before thejof the Dublin circuit, Mr. Sullivan was 
Belfast Board of Guardians about the | transferred from Galway to the vacancy 


dispute between Nurse Craig and Nurse 
King; and whether, considering that 
Nurse Craig has been so long a tried and 
trusted official, and the present unsatis- 
factory state of the case, he will suggest 
that a sworn Inquiry be held by the 
Local Government Board into the 
matter ¢ 


in Dublin. Subsequently, however, in 
connection with the question of a better 
distribution of head inspectors, and with 
the fact that there had not been a 
Roman Catholic head inspector in 
charge of Belfast District for many years 
past, it was deemed expedient toplace that 
district in charge of Mr. Sullivan, and 





Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Yes, | to transfer a Presbyterian head inspec- 
Sir ; I have seen the newspaper report |tor to Dublin. Mr. Sullivan, however, 
referred to. The Local Government | requested not to be sent to Belfast. For 
Board have addressed the Guardians in | several years the two inspectors in 
this matter requesting that Nurse Craig| simultaneous charge of the Dublin 
may be called upon to furnish a written | district were Roman Catholic and Pro- 
explanation respecting the complaint | testant respectively, but this was neither 
made against her. The Guardians will | a regulation nor a uniform custom, as 
have the matter under their considera- | for twelve years from 1872 to 1884, two 





tion to-morrow and the Local Govern- 
ment will await their action before 
taking further steps. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF EDUCATION 
(IRELAND). 

Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN: I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland—(1) whether his 
attention has been called to the circum- 
stances under which Head Inspector 
Sullivan, of the National Board of Edu- 
cation, was promoted from Galway to the 


Mr. J. P. Farrell. 


Protestant head inspectors were in joint 
charge. No idea of depressing Mr. 
Sullivan entered into the arrangements, 
which the Commissioners state were 
made with a view to the educational 
interests of the county at large. As 
regards the fourth paragraph, the Com- 
missioners regard as confidential all 
correspondence between them and their 
officers, as well as the minutes of the 
Board relating thereto, and it would be 
without precedent, therefore, to lay 
such documents on the Table of the 
House. 
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IRISH MAIL SERVICE. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork 
City): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, whether the time table for the 
new Irish Mail Service has yet been 
definitely decided on ; and, if so, whether 
he can state what it is? 

*Mr. HANBURY : As the hon. Mem- 
ber is aware, I undertook, on behalf of 
the Postmaster General, at the close of 
last Session, that the time table for the 
new Irish Mail Service between London 
and Dublin should not be finally settled 
until the present Session. Subject to 
this understanding, the whole subject 
has been re-examined during the Recess, 
with the object of meeting, as far as 
possible, the wishes of the Irish represen- 
tatives. The down night mail will leave 
Euston at 8.45 p.m., in lieu of 8.20 p.m., 
and will reach Dublin at 5.49 a.m. (Irish 
time), instead of 6.29 a m.—that is, 40 
minutes earlier than at present; while 
the up night mail train will leave Dublin 
at 8 p.m. (Irish time), instead of 7.10 
p.m.—that is, 50 minutes later than at 
present, and will reach Euston at 6.10 
a.m., in lieu of 6.15 a.m. The present 
interval in Dublin between the arrival of 
the mail in the morning and the depar- 
ture of the return mail in the evening 
will thus be lengthened by an hour and 
a-half. In regard to the day mail, the 
down mail will leave Euston, as at pre- 
sent, at 7.15 a.m., and reach Dublin at 
4.52 p.m. (Irish time), instead of 5,22 
p.m.—that is, half-an-hour earlier ; and 
the up mail will leave Dublin at 7.10 
a.m. (Irish time), instead of 6.40 a.m.— 
that is, half-an-hour later, and reach 
Euston, as at present, at 5.45 p.m. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY asked the 
right hon. Gentleman whether arrange- 
ments had yet been made with the Irish 
railway companies so as to give the time 
table to Cork and Belfast ? 

*Mr. HANBURY said the arrange- 
ments with the companies on the Irish 
side had not yet been arrived at. 

Mr. JOHN DILLON (Mayo, E.) 
asked whether it was not possible to give 
some more time in regard to the morn- 
ing mail leaving London for Dublin; 
and whether this was not the only train 
in regard to which no additional time 
was given ? 

*Mr. HANBURY replied that he was 
very anxious himself about the matter, 
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and he had pressed the companies as far 
possible, but this was the utmost con- 
cession they would make. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY asked whether 
the right hon. Gentleman would press 
on the London and North Western Rail- 
way Company the advisability of start- 
ing their morning mail a little later? 

*Mr. HANBURY: Yes. 

Mr. W. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick), 
asked the right hon. Gentleman whether 
an arrangement could not be made by 
which a conference could be held between 
the Mails Committee and the Postmaster 
General before the matter was finally 
settled ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
Question on the Paper has been fully 
answered. [‘ Hear, hear.”] 

Mr. FIELD : I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, as representing the 
Postmaster General, whether the Post- 
master General has been able to arrange 
with the London and North Western 
Railway Company for an acceleration on 
the mail trains from Euston to Holy- 
head ; and whether he will, in any new 
contract, endeavour to arrange that third 
class shall be put on from Holyhead to 
Chester and from Chester to Holyhead ? 

*Mr. HANBURY: As I thought the 
hon. Member was aware, an arrangement 
was made some time ago with the Lon- 
don and North Western Railway Com- 
pany, for accelerating, on and after the 
lst April next, the mail trains which 
convey the Irish night mails between 
London and Holyhead. I am glad to be 
able to add that during the last few days 
the Railway Company has consented to 
further accelerate the down night mail by 
five minutes. The circumstances would not 
justify the Department incurring any 
expense in accelerating the day mail 
trains. As stated in reply to a question 
of the hon. Member in July last, com- 
munications have taken place between 
the Company and the Post Office on the 
subject of third class traffic, but the Com- 
pany could not see their way to provide 
for third class passengers in the Irish 
mail trains. 

Mr. PATRICK POWER (Waterford, 
E.): Has the right hon. Gentleman 
made no representation to the London 
and North Western Railway Company 
as to the advisability of attaching third 
class carriages to the mail trains? 
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*Mr. HANBURY: I gathered that 
that was the question of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Dublin, to which I have already 
replied. Communications have passed 
with a view to bring that about. 

Mr. FIELD: Arising out of the reply 
to a former question, might I ask if the 
right. hon. Gentleman will arrange that 
we shall have an opportunity of consider- 
ing the time table before it is finally 
adopted. 

*Mr. SPEAKER said that did not 
arise out of this Question. 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN asked the 
right hon. Gentleman whether he was 
aware that the London and North 
Western Railway Company, while they 
declined to attach third class carriages to 
the mails at Holyhead, were constantly 
in the habit of putting them on at 
Chester, where they were in competition 
with other companies ; and whether, in 
the negotiations, he would see that if the 
London and North Western Company 
would not put third class carriages on at 
Holyhead, they should not be allowed to 
put them on at Chester and so overload 
the mails. 


*Mr. HANBURY: I do not know 


whether the Post Office has any power 


to impose that condition, but I will in- 
quire into it. 

Mr. FIELD: If the Post Office have 
not the power, who has ? 

[No answer was given. ] 


COMMITTALS TO ASSIZES. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR: I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether there would 
be any difficulty in preparing a return 
showing for the last two years the dates 
of committal to assizes of individual 
prisoners, the period of detention before 
tried, the offence for which tried, and 
before whom, distinguishing those who 
were convicted guilty, and those who 
were acquitted, and the sentence passed 
in each case 4 

*Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
There would be very great difficulty in 
preparing a return of individual cases ; 
but the question of giving similar infor- 
mation in a tabular form had already 
been engaging the attention of the depart- 
ment charged with the preparation of the 
judicial statistics, and the statistics for 


1895, which are almost complete and will 
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be published very soon, will contain 
tables that will probably answer the 
purpose which I understand the hon. 
Member has in view. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
whether the difficulty referred to was in 
respect to materials or in respect to the 
clerical labour worked, and if the 
statistics in preparation would show any 
undue detention of prisoners committed 
for trial ? 

*Sirm MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
said the tables in the judicial statistics 
to be published in a few weeks would 
give the information suggested by Sir 
H. Poland and would probably meet the 
views of the hon. Member. 


System. 


PARISH COUNCILLORS (SCOTLAND.) 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.) : I beg toask the Lord Advocate 
whether a parish councillor in Scotland 
who has ceased to reside in the district 
which he represents, whose name is off 
the electoral roll, and who no longer pays 
rates, is entitled to retain his seat until 
the next election? 

*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. Gra- 
HAM Murray, Buteshire): The point 
raised by thehon. Member’s question is one 
which can only be decided after trial in 
a court of law. Any opinion which I 
might now give would necessarily be in- 
effectual, as it would neither qualify nor 
disqualify the parish Councillor supposed. 
I must therefore decline to advise the 
hon. Member on the subject. 


PRIVILEGE CAB SYSTEM. 


Mr. LOUGH : I beg to ask the Sec- 
retary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether, in response to his request, 
he has received from a conference of the 
London cab proprietors and drivers a 
statement of the system which, in their 
opinion, would be a reasonable substitute 
for the privilege cab system now ex- 
isting at the railway stations ; whether 
he has obtained the opinion of the rail- 
way companies upon these proposals ; 
and if he can see his way to sum- 
mon a conference of representatives of 
the companies and the cab trade with a 
view of arranging how this public service 
may be carried on in future, so as to put 
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an end to the friction which is at present |522 men per thousand were separately 
existing ? and individually affected, still less does 
*SinMATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : | it indicate that 522 soldiers per thousand 
I received sucha statement in December |are incapacitated for duty from this 
last. The proposals it contained were|cause. It is calculated on the latest re- 
substantially the same as those which I | turns Se ys mitge 6 sear glo ge 
had received from the drivers in the|tion of 46 per thousand is the loss 
previous May, and which the railway | entailed by these diseases. The facts as 
companies, to whom I communicated | to the serious increase of this disease in 
rang Si a, Se “ my —— - — wr a = 
that they mig e found to form the | Departmen ommittee, on receip 
basis irs settlement satisfactory to both | whose Report Her Majesty’s Government 
parties, were unable to accept. I should | will carefully consider the whole subject. 
be very glad if such a conference as the ome LOCKWOOD: May I take 
“oe shi — ar be note oe | es — per nce 9p — a = 
ave done my best in the past to bring| who have passe roug e hospita 
one about, and will do so again if I see|suffering from this particular form of 
the slightest prospect of success. [‘Hear, a bites te xeiues 
hear.” | oRD G AMI N: Yes. 
It means the total number of admissions, 
but the same man may be admitted more 
HEALTH OF TROOPS IN INDIA. than once. 

CotoneL LOCKWOOD : I beg to ask} Masor RASCH: Can the noble Lord 
the Secretary of State for India, if, in | tell us when the Report of the Depart- 
view of the Army Medical Report on | mental Committee will be in the hands 
the health of the troops in India, the | of Members ? 

Government will inquire into the whole} Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: No, 
facts of the case? Sir. There is certain further informa- 

Mr. C. J. DARLING (Deptford): I| tion which may take a short time before 
beg to ask 'the Secretary of State for| we obtain it. But I think in the course 
India whether his attention has been of a few weeks the report will, I will not 
called to a statement in The Times of say be in the hands of Members, but 
Friday last to the effect that it is alleged | certainly concluded. 
in India that 522 soldiers per 1,000 are | 
now incapacitated from duty by reason | 
of contagious disease; and whether and SCHOOL FEE GRANT (SCOTLAND). 
Government propose speedily to deal with | . a J. sa taal  agerae ao 
this question to prevent this evil from I beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
os ee age o ~~ of nd bead hadicd ve: Lagpepe = 

rown in India, and from endangering the Government to include in a Supple- 
the health and the lives of people in this| mentary Estimate for the current year 
country as the troops return home ? the amount of arrears of school fee 

Masor RASCH (Essex, S.E.) : I beg | grant admittedly due to Scotland on the 
to ask the Secretary of State for India | same principle as he has agreed to pay 
whether the admission to hospital for | the corresponding arrears to Ireland ? 
venereal disease of the British Army in! THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
India amounted to 536 per thousand for CHEQUER : The Government have 
the year 1895, an mw ger 7 ee on serge i 4 go \ — Boxes = 
previous year; and what steps the|July as at Scotland mus 
Government propose to take in the/| treated with regard to these arrears on 
matter % the same basis as Ireland. I am in com- 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror) munication with the Secretary for Scot- 
INDIA (Lord Gerorcz MHawmittoy,|land as to the purpose to which the 
Middlesex, Ealing) : It is the case|money should be devoted. We have not 
that the total aggregate admissions|yet arrived at a conclusion upon the 
to hospital for venereal disease among | subject ; but, as at present advised, I do 
the British troops in India amounted | not think that any part of it will be 
in the year 1895 to 522 per thou-|quired by way of a Suppleme 
sand, but this does not mean that | Estimate for the current year. 
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LAND SUB-COMMISSIONERS (IRELAND), 

Mr. McCARTAN : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he will give a list, by 
way of Return or otherwise, of the gentle- 
men who have been appointed Sub-Com- 
missioners under the Irisn Land Laws 
since lst January, 1896, and also their 
respective residences, former occupations, 
and qualifications for the office ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am 
prepared to make a Return on lines 
somewhat similar to those upon which 
the last Return was based ; perhaps the 
hon. Member will consult with me as to 
the exact terms to be adopted. 


RIVER SUCK DRAINAGE. 
Mr. JASPER TULLY (Leitrim, 8.) : 
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ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY. 

Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL (Donegal, 
S.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
his attention has been directed to the 
fact that last November a constable of 
the Royal Irish Constabulary procured 
another man to personate him in an 
examination of constables for promotion ; 
(2) will he explain why it was that 
whereas the personator was prosecuted 
at the police court, and fined for the 
offence, the constable was not immedi- 
ately dismissed but merely transferred to 
another station, his dismissal only taking 
place later; (3) and whether, with a 
view to checking deception on the part 
of members of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary, and to secure theit identifica- 
tion when they decline to give their 
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I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea-| ames or give false names, he will sanc- 


sury whether he is aware that very great 
discontent exists among the people taxed 


tion a regulation for the wearing of 
numbers on the uniforms of the members 


for the repayment of the loans (including | of the Royal Irish Constabulary ? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 


£30,000 charged by the Treasury as | 


interest) for the drainage of the River|sergeant, not a constable, who was 
Suck, in many cases the drainage tax | personated on the occasion in question, 


being equal to the farmer’s rent ; whether 
he can state what has been the rate of 
interest charged ; and whether, in order 
to reduce the burdens on the present 
occupiers, he would be prepared to advise 
the Treasury to accede to the resolutions 
passed at the public meetings held on the 
subject, and extend the repayment of the 
loans over a period of 80 years ? 

*Mr. HANBURY: AsI have before 
explained, the occupiers have only to pay 


a sum representing the actual benefit to | 


theirinterests resulting fromthe workson 
the basis of present prices, and the whole 
of the non-productive outlay over and 
above the Government Grant of £50,000 
falls on the proprietors. I assume that 
the £30,000 mentioned by the hon. 
Member represents interest during con- 
struction. None of this falls on the 
occupiers. The rate of interest is fixed 
by the Suck Drainage Act 1890 at 34 per 
cent. The same Act fixes the period of 
repayment at 40 years. This arrange- 
ment was made when the Government 
granted the £50,000, and I do not see 
that the occupiers have made out any 
case of hardship which would justify 
legislation being sought to amend it. 





was at once sent back to his station, 
and called upon to plead to charges 
against discipline involved in his con- 
duct. He admitted the charges, and no 
avoidable delay took place in recom- 
mending his dismissal from the Force. 
He was not transferred from his station 
as alleged in the question. The last 
paragraph has no bearing upon the other 
portion of the question, inasmuch as the 
sergeant had lent his uniform to the 
personator. 


Mr. MACNEILL: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman kindly answer the last 
paragraph, as it is on the paper ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: If the 
hon. Member cares to ask a general 
question I will answer it. I have already 
replied, last Session, that, in my opinion, 
there is no sufficient ground for making 
such a charge. 


Mr. MACNEILL: Since last Session 
has it been brought to the right hon. 
Gentleman’s mind—I know it has—that 
on the 13th of May 1889, his brother, 
then Chief Secretary, admitted that the 
officers did not give their names when 
asked, 
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*Mr. SPEAKER said the question was 
not in order. 
Mr. MACNEILL: Then I will ask 
the question to-morrow. 


POST OFFICE (TROSSES, COUNTY 
DONEGAL). 


Mr. MACNEILL: I beg to ask the 


Secretary to the Treasury, as representing 
the Postmaster General, whether he is 
aware that two memorials signed by the 
representative inhabitants of the locality 
have been forwarded to the heads of the 
Postal Department, praying for the es- 
tablishment of a post office in the village 
of Trosses, Donegal ; whether it has been 
brought to his notice that under present 
arrangements much inconvenience is | 
occasioned by the distance from Trosses 
of a post office, the letters being brought 
from Inver and left at the house of Mr. 
Charles Campbell, who also receives 
letters to be sent to Inver, and supplies 
stamps to the amount on an average of 
£2 per week; and whether the Post- 


master General will sanction the estab- 
lishment of a post office in Trosses, which 


would materially conduce to the benefit 
of a large district ? 

*Mr. HANBURY: It cannot be 
found that any memorials have recently 
been received for the establishment of a 
post office at Trosses, Donegal. An 
application was made in 1894, when it 
appeared on inquiry that the amount of 
correspondence was not nearly sufficient 
to justify the establishment of an office. 
Inquiry shall again, however, be made, 
and the result communicated to the 
hon. Member. 


CORK WINTER ASSIZES. 


Mr. J. C. FLYNN (Cork, N.): I beg 
to ask the Attorney General for Ireland 
whether his attention has been directed 
to the proceedings at the late Winter 
Assizes in Cork; whether he is aware 
that in the agrarian case known as the 
Clonbanin case no less than 31 jurors 
were ordered by the Counsel for the 
Crown to stand by, also that in ordinary 
criminal cases as many as 24, 19, and, 
17 jurors, respectively were similarly 
treated ; and whether in these cases the 
Crown Counsel acted by the instructions 
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or with the sanction of the learned 
Attorney General ? 

*Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Atkinson, London- 
derrry, N.): I have up to this been 
unable to identify the cases in which it 
is alleged 19 and 17 jurors respectively 
were ordered by the Crown to stand 
aside. In reference to the two other cases, 
in the first of which the charge was for 
attacking the dwelling-house of the care- 
taker of an evicted farm, and in the second 
for a serious assault on the police, one of 
whom has, I fear, been thereby perman- 
ently injured, the Crown Solicitor 
reports to me that in directing jurors to 
stand aside to the numbers mentioned in 
the question, he acted in strict accord- 
ance with the directions contained in the 


Winter Asizes. 


| Circular dated the 12th February, 1894, 


addressed to Crown Solicitors of Ireland 
during the time of the late Government, 
and that no juror was ordered to stand 
aside on the ground of his religion or 
politics, but simply because in the judg- 
ment of the Crown Solicitor, there was 
reason to believe the juror would not give 
an impartial verdict. Thefactthatin each 
case the accused, several in number, were 
members of the farming class, having 
extensive connections in the county, may 
account for the large number of challenges 
No special directions were 
given by me in either of these cases. 

Mr. FLYNN asked whether, as these 
were city jurors and had no connection 
with the locality, he was to understand 
that the right hon. Gentleman gave 
his support to the system of jury 
packing ? 

Mr. MACNEILL inquired whether 
the right hon. Gentleman was aware 


|that the practice of ordering a juror to 


stand back was absolutely unknown in 
the English criminal courts ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! That 
does not arise out of the question. The 
hon. Member proposes to ask a general 
question about the practice in England. 

Mr. FLYNN asked whether in this 
case the Crown Counsel acted by in- 
structions of the right hon. Gentleman ? 

*ToE ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND: I have already said that 
the Crown Solicitor acted in strict 
accordance with the general directions 
contained in the circular, and that no 
special directions were given by me in 
any of these cases. 
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Mr. FLYNN gave notice that he 
would call attention to these cases on 
the Estimates. 


Australian and 


TRISH-SPEAKING WITNESSES. 

Mr. P. J. POWER (Waterford, E.) 
on behalf of the Member for West 
Waterford, (Mr. J. J. Sex): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant for Ireland whether his 
attention has been drawn to the fact 
that at petty sessions held in Dungar- 
van, County Waterford, on the 9th 
instant, a man named Patrick Connors 
was committed to prison for contempt of 
court by Mr. Orr, R.M., for answering 
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in Irish questions put to him ; whether 
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it is declared that a large number of poor 
people from various localities, and espe. 
cially from the Knocknalower dispensary 
district, have attended at the Belmullet 
Workhouse and informed the Board that 
unless they are relieved immediately they 
will have to become inmates of the 
workhouse; and if any report of this 
pressing and widespread distress has 
come to him from any official of = 
Trish Local Government Board ; and, 
not, will he direct an immediate i inaeieg 
to be made in Belmullet, so that, if 
necessary, instant steps may be taken to 
alleviate the distress there ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: A copy 
of the resolution referred to has been 
received. The condition of the poorer 


the person who acts as interpreter for| classes in the Belmullet Union is re- 
the Court was present at the time ; how | ceiving very careful consideration, and 
Jong was Connors kept in custody ; | every endeavour is being made to prevent 
whether he is aware that Connors, when any one suffering from want. I may 
in custody, explained that he was afraid | point out that there are at the present 
that he could not speak what he wanted(time fewer inmates of the Belmullet 
in English ; and whether, seeing that by | Workhouse than was the case Jast month, 
the last census in the barony of Decies | and considerably fewer than at the cor- 
within Drum, and the barony of Decies| responding period of the previous year. 
without Drum, over 50 per cent. of the| As has been already stated, one of the 
population spoke Trish, and over 1,000,;members of the Local Government 


Irish only, any steps will be taken to|Board is now in the West of Ireland 


protect Irish- speaking witnesses in such | making special inquiries into the condi- 
districts ? | tion and prospects of the poorer classes, 
Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Patrick and the Government expect to receive a 
Connors was detained in custody for a| report from him in the course of a few 
couple of hours only on the occasion | days. 
referred to. The solicitors on both sides | 
expressed approval of the intention to} 
compel Connors to give evidence in) AUSTRALIAN AND INDIAN MAILS. 
English, and when he notified his) Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
Ww illingness to do so he was at once dis- | terbury) : I beg to ask the Secretary to 
charged. The person who is usually | the Treasury, as representing the Post- 
employed to act as interpreter at this| master General, whether contracts for 
Court was not present on the occasion, | the conveyance of the Australian and 
though another person who was com- | Indian mails have been concluded ; and, 
petent to interpret was present. On) if so, when will they be laid upon the 
the adjourned hearing of the case} Table of the House; aud whether the 
Connors was examined in English, and | protests and requirements of the <Aus- 
gave his evidence in that language with- | tralasian Governments on the subject 
out difficulty. I am not aware that any will be laid upon the Table before Parlia- 
need exists for steps to be taken to pro- mentis asked to confirm the contracts? 
tect Irish-speaking witnesses. *Mr. HANBURY: Although the 
Postmaster General has recently, with 
the concurrence of India and the Colo- 
nies, accepted tenders for the conveyance 
of Indian and Australian mails, the 
contracts are not yet drawn. They will 
be laid upon the Table of the House as 
soon after signature as possible ; but the 
correspondence on the subject is not of 


DISTRESS (BELMULLET UNTON). 

Mr. D. CRILLY (Mayo, N.) : I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord. 
Lieutenant of Ireland if his attention 
has been drawn to a resolution of the 
Belmullet Board of Guardians, in which 
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such a nature that the Government would 
think it necessary to lay it on the Table 
of the House. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON asked 
if the right hon. Gentleman was aware 
that the Australian Governments had 

ublished the contracts ? 
*Mr. HANBURY : I am not aware. 


Army Foreign 


DAUNTS ROCK LIGHTSHIP. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY: I beg to 
ask the President of the Board of Trade 
whether the Board of Trade will direct 
an inquiry into the circumstances con- 
nected with the loss of the Daunt’s Rock 
lightship Puffin; what the age of this 
vessel was, and how long used as a light- 
ship ; whether the Puffin was as strongly 
constructed at the bows as modern light- 
ships usually are ; and whether it was the 
case that, when returning from Kings- 
town, the bows of the Puffin opened 
merely from old age? 

Mr. RITCHIE: An inquiry has been 
ordered as to the loss of the lightship 
Puffin. It is probable that that inquiry 
will have to be adjourned until the light- 
ship can be raised. The necessary ex- 


penditure for this undertaking has been 
sanctioned, but the attempt will not be 


made in the present weather. The 
Puffin was built in 1887, and has been 
used as a lightship since that date. As 
no doubt the circumstances referred to in 
the two last paragraphs of the Question 
will be investigated at the inquiry, I 
must defer answering them until the 
report has been received. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY, thanking 
the right hon. Gentleman for having 
ordered an inquiry, asked, was it in- 
tended that the inquiry should be ad- 
journed as a matter of course until the 
ship was raised, or whether it would be 
in the discretion of the gentleman pre- 
siding at the inquiry to proceed to take 
such evidence as would be available in 
reference to the condition of the vessel 
before the raising of the vessel ? 

Mr. RITCHIE did not think there 
would be any advantage in going into 
evidence until the ship was raised. 
Clearly the chief evidence would be the 
condition of the ship and crew ; if mean- 
time other evidence were proceeded with, 
it would probably have to be gone over 
again. Under any circumstances there 
could not be a report until the ship was 
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raised, and he saw no valid reason for 
going on with the inquiry until the evi- 
dence could be completed. 

Captain DONELAN (Cork, E.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade if he can say what provision has 
been made for the parents, widows, and 
children respectively of the men lost 
by the foundering of the lightship Puffin, 
and, whether this provision will accrue 
from the date of the disaster ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: I am afraid that I 
can only repeat to the hon. and gallant 
Member the reply that was given to him 
by my right hon. Friend on my behalf 
on the 21st instant, namely, that the 
Board are making inquiries as to the 
amount of pensions and gratuities which 
should be granted to the families of the 
men lost by the foundering of the light- 
ship Puffin. As soon as a decision is 
arrived at, I shall be happy to com- 
municate it to the hon. and gallant 
Member. 

Captain DONELAN asked whether, 
seeing that this disaster dated so far 
back as October last, and the delay was 
serious to those concerned, the right hon. 
Gentleman would use his influence for 
an early settlement ? 

Mr. RITCHIE said he was urging 
forward the matter so far as he could. 
He had made a representation in that 
direction that day. 


Meat Supply. 


ARMY FOREIGN MEAT SUPPLY. 
Carrain DONELAN: I beg to ask 
the Financial Secretary to the War Office 
whether he is aware that certain con- 
tracts, containing the unrevised con- 
ditions as to the supply of foreign meat 
to the troops in Ireland, have been 
recently renewed; and, whether any 
steps will be taken to reduce the propor- 
tion of foreign meat at present permitted 
under the terms of these contracts ? 
*Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
to THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. J. Powett- 
Wituiams, Birmingham, 8.): The con- 
tracts for supplying the troops in Ireland 
with meat expired in December. They 
were therefore necessarily renewed ; and 
until, as the result of the pending inquiry, 
it is seen whether or not any material 
change is practicable in the present 
system, that system remains in operation. 
These contracts will expire in June 
next. 
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Captain DONELAN asked was it 
not the fact that contracts now in force 
permitted the supply of 40 per cent. of 
foreign meat to the troops in Ireland, 
and could not some immediate steps be 
taken to reduce that proportion ? 

*Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS said he 
had stated several times what the pro- 
portion allowed was, and it was impossible 
to make any change in the system until 
the result of the inquiry was known. 


Licensing Laws 


TELEGRAPH FACILITIES (FAIRVIEW, 
COUNTY DUBLIN). 

Mr. J. J. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, will he explain why the Post- 
master General has refused to comply 
with the request of the Town Commis- 
sioners of Clontarf, County Dublin, to 
establish a telegraphic office at Fairview, 
a place within that township, although 
the telegraph lines run in close proxi- 
mity to the proposed office ; whether he 
is aware that in the district of Fairview 
there is a population of about 3,000 
which is at present wholly without tele- 
graphic facilities; and whether, if so, 
and since no expense need be incurred 
in erecting a postal telegraph office at 
Fairview, he will now reconsider the 
subject, with a view to conceding the 
request made by the Clontarf Board ? 
*Mr. HANBURY: The question of 
establishing a Telegraph Office at Fair- 
view has only recently been considered, 
and the circumstances did not at that 
time appear to be such as to justify the 
extension. The Postmaster General 
will, however, cause a further inquiry on 
the subject to be made. 


SLIGO ABBEY. 

Mr. B. COLLERY (Sligo, N.) : I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, whether the Local 
Government Board have made an order 
for closing the old Sligo Abbey as a 
place of interment ; and, if such order is 
now in force, whether the attention of 
the Board of Works has been called to 
the decaying state of the Abbey ; and, 
whether any steps have been taken under 
the Ancient Monuments Protection Acts 
(Ireland) to have those interesting ruins 
restored ? 
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*Mr. HANBURY : The Board under- 
stand that the closing order was issued 
by the Local Government Board early 
in 1895. The ruins, which are vested in 
the Board of Works, were repaired by 
the late Lord Mount-Temple, and in 1894 
the inspector reported that no immediate 
works were necessary. Works that are 
considered desirable have been postponed 
owing tq the condition of the graveyard, 
and they will be carried out gradually 
when the condition of the graveyard 
permits. 


Commission. 


CURRENT RATE OF WAGES 
(WOOLWICH DISTRICT). 

*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury what has been 
the result of the Inquiry promised by 
him in the Debate of the 7th August to 
be undertaken by the Labour Depart- 
ment of the Board of Trade into the 
current rate of wages in the Woolwich 
district ? 

THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Man- 
chester, E.): The pledge I gave on 
August 7th was that the Government 
would employ all official means at their 
command to ascertain the rate of wages 
current in the district for labour such as 
that employed by the State. I under- 
stand the War Office and the Board of 
Trade have been in communication on 
the subject, and any assistance the 
Board of Trade can give has been offered 
and will be given. 

*Sir C. DILKE inquired if any state- 
ment was likely to be made on the 
subject, or would it be left to the 
Estimates ? 

Toe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I think it will be left to the 
Estimates, but I will communicate with 
my right hon. Friends. 


LICENSING LAWS COMMISSION. 


Mr. F. A. CHANNING (North: 
ampton, E.): I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury whether he has 
considered the numerous representations 
made on behalf of working men’s clubs 
in reference to the composition of the 
Commission on the Licensing Laws; 
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and, whether, having regard to the com- 
pleteness of the Inquiry, he will recom- 
mend the appointment, as an additional 
member of the Commission, of some 
suitable representative of the bond fide 
working men’s clubs ? 

THE FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: Perhaps the hon. Member will 
allow me to read a short extract from a 
public letter I wrote on the subject to 
persons interested in the representation 
of clubs on this Commission. I stated, 
among other things, that while 
“there is great objection to adding to the 
number of Commissioners after substantial pro- 
gress has been made with the work of the 
Commission, I do not think the interest of those 
belonging to your association, or the much 
larger number of persons belonging to clubs 
throughout the country, will be in any way 
injured by leaving the composition of the Com- 
mission as it is. Many members of the Com- 
mission are interested in the successful manage- 
ment and working of these clubs, and I am sure 
the desire to do justice to this part of the 


Inquiry animates the chairman and all members 
of the Commission.” 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY 
CONFERENCE. 

Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury, whether the Gov- 
ernment intend to co-operate in any 
movement that may be made to hold a 
monetary international conference at an 
early date ; and, whether, in such event, 
it will be arranged that a fair share 
of representation will be allotted to 
bi-metalists 4 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA. 
SURY: There is no probability of the 
Government initiating such a movement, 
and manifestly it would be premature 
to discuss the composition of a con- 
ference not, so far as I know, yet 
proposed. 


IMPOSITION OF FINES ON WORKMEN. 


Mr. G. W. WOLFF (Belfast, E.) asked 
the Home Secretary whether his attention 
had been called to the fact that firms 
in various parts of the country had pub- 
lished lists of fines to which their work- 
people were to be liable, and whether in 
some cases these lists had been published 
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without any explanation to the work- 
people, and, if these facts were so, in 
what way was the Act of last Session 
operative ? 

Sm MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
My attention has been called to cases 
mentioned by the hon. Member. Pre- 
vious to the passing of the Act of last 
Session there was no legal protection to 
the workpeople against fines. The em- 
ployer was free to impose fines arbi- 
trarily, without notice and without any 
limit as to the amount. Now no fines 
can be imposed unless there has been a 
previous written or printed notice 
forming part of the contract of em- 
ployment. The fines can be im- 
posed only for acts which do damage 
to the employer, and they must 
be reasonable in amount. If any em- 
ployer imposes a fine without notice, or 
if the fine imposed is unreasonably 
severe, he is liable to be convicted and 
punished, and has to make good the fine 
improperly imposed. More than this, 
the employer is liable to conviction if 
any fine named in the notice be excessive 
and persons work under it, even though 
no fine has actually been imposed. I 
have power in any case to exempt a trade 
from the Act, but if I do so in the cases 
where the fines are in dispute the only 
effect would be to enable the employer 
to impose these fines without any restric- 
tion whatever. 

*Mr. J. SAMUEL (Stockton) asked in 
what way the Act limited the imposition 
of fines. Was it not absolutely in the 
power of the employer by notice to say 
what should constitute the fines work- 
men should pay, and the workmen could 
only accept such notice? 

Sr MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
I can only say the object of the Act was 
not to legalise any fines that were illegal 
before, but to define them and to render 
illegal those which were arbitrary or ex- 
cessive, and to make clear to all con- 
cerned what was legal and what was not. 


LEASEHOLDERS (PURCHASE OF FEE 
SIMPLE) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred from Friday, 
12th March, till Wednesday, 24 March. 


S 
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rather than on the side of leniency. 
He went also so far as to say there waa 


power vested in the Home Secretary of 
mitigating the too great severity of the 


MAJESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. | law was a wise, just, and humane power, 


[ADJOURNED DEBATE.—FIFTH DAY. | | 


Order Read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed [22nd 


| 


and he was convinced that until there 
was a Criminal Court of Revision and 
Appeal, the conviction would remain in 


: . ‘the public mind that it would be wrong 
January] to Main Question [19th Jan- | to interfere with the exercise of this 


uary], “That an humble Address be pre- | humane power by the Home Secretary. 


sented to Her Majesty, as followeth : — 
“ Most Gracious Sovereign, 
“ We, Your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal 
subjects, the Commons of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, in Parliament 


assembled, beg leave to offer our humble thanks | 


to your Majesty for the gracious Speech which 
Your Majesty has addressed to both Houses of | 
Parliament.” — (Viscount Folkestone.) 

And which Amendment was, at the | 
end of the Question, to add the words : — | 
| 

RELEASE OF DYNAMITARDS. | 

“ And we humbly represent to Your: Majesty | 
that, in our opinion, the explanation given by | 
the Government to justify the release of the 
dynamitards is inadequate, and is calculated to 
encourage a recrudescence of that form of | 
crime.” — (Sir Henry Howorth.) | 

Question again proposed, “ That those 
words be there added:—‘ Debate re 
sumed— 


Mr. MICHAEL DAVITT (Mayo, S.), 
who expressed his surprise and regret 
that an hon. Member who was animated 
by so many humane sentiments and was 
free from so many of the prejudices of 
his political Party should have taken up 
an attitude on the exercise of the 
clemency of the Crown more in keeping 
with the spirit of an academic Judge Jef- 
freys than of an enlightened politician 
representing a great Lancashire con- 
stituency. It attacking the exercise of 
the clemency of the Crown by the Home 
Office, the hon. Member attacked what 
had become by custom a part of the Con- 
stitution. He protested emphatically 
against the Amendment and the Speech 
by which it was supported, because Eng- 
land alone among civilised nations did 
not differentiate between political pri- 
sioners and ordinary malefactors. But 
he would take a wider ground and refer 
to a wider feeling on this question. He 
asserted that there was in the popular 
mind of Great Britain and _Ire- 
land a conviction that the sentences 
inflicted in Courts of Justice in- 
variably erred on the side of severity 





|[“ Hear, hear!”] They had now in Ire 
| land what was called an interesting new 
|movement, and they found noble Mem- 


bers of another place following the prac- 
tice of some of their ancestors and lead- 
ing the Irish people in the direction of 
revolt against some phases of English 
rule. They had been told that it might 
be possible to have the episode of Boston 
repeated in Irish history—[iaughter|— 
and that a no-tax agitation was possible 
in Ireland. If those principles were ad- 
vocated and carried to their logical con- 
clusion some of those noble lords might © 
make the acquaintance of penal servi- 
tude. He would ask the hon. Member 


|for Salford whether he could imagine, 
with peace to his mind, Lord Castletown 
/condemned to be yoked to a cart in Dart- 


moor, drawing manure and coals and 
stones about, as he himself was when in 
that prison. Could he imagine Lord 
Mayo being condemned for six years to 
live in a semi-darkened cell, 7ft. long by 
4}ft. wide, and not allowed to exchange 
a word with his fellow-prisoners ? [“ Hear, 
hear!”| He appealed to the hon. Mem- 
ber whether it was not wise even from a 
Unionist point of view to allow 
this dispensing power to remain 
intact in the hands of the Home 
Secretary, because it was possible 
that in future Tory Prime Minis- 
ters might arise more wise and more 
patriotic than Lord Salisbury, who might 
look in the direction of Salford for an 
ideal Home Secretary, and he was sure 
that in such a contingency the hon. Mem- 
ber would only be to too glad to mitigate 
the rigours of penal servitude in the in- 
stances to which he had _ referred. 
[Laughter and “Hear, hear!”] One 
could imagine, on hearing the speech ot 
the hon. Member on Friday night, that 
such a thing as the curtailment of sen- 
tences by a Home Secretary was scarcely 
ever known until the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite was placed in that respon- 
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sible position. But they knew that it 
was of almost constant occurrence, and 
that the Home Office had again and 
again to interfere, in response to popular 
feeling, by way of tempering justice with 
mercy. He believed he was right in say- 
ing that whilst the right hon. Member 
for Fife was Home Secretary he released 
two or three alleged dynamitards—and 
he hoped he released a large number of 
ordinary prisoners—on the ground that 
they had been sufficiently punished by the 
sentences already undergone. _[“ Hear, 
hear!”] Lord Llandaff, who, as Mr. 
Matthews, was a former Home Secretary, 
went so far as to reverse inside of a few 
hours—wisely and humanely—in the 
case Of Mrs. Maybrick, the sentence 
passed by one of the highest Judges of 
the land, and he believed he also libe- 
rated several alleged dynamitards and 
political prisoners even before they had 
undergone more than half the terms 
served by the men who were released a 
short time ago by the present Home 
Secretary. [“ Hear, hear!”] But worse 
than that remained to be told, for even, 
amongst the elect there had been cle- 
mency agreed to in matters of this kind. 
The hon. Member for the Isle of Thanet 
was a member of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
Administration in 1877. He was Chief 
Secretary in that Government, and he 
was bound to say the opinion prevailed 
in Ireland that the right hon. Gentleman 
endeavoured to the best of his ability to 
do what he could for a country which 
he understood no more about than any 
other ordinary Englishman. [Laughter.] 
During that model Ministry six Fenian 
prisoners were released. Three of them 
had been tried by court-martial in the 
Army, one of whom had been sentenced 
to be shot and two to penal servitude for 
life. The civilians were dealt with by 
two of them being sentenced to penal 
servitude for life and one of them to 15 
years’. These six men were all young 
men when they went to prison. There 
were only two of them now alive, and 
one of them was he who was then tres- 
passing upon the indulgence and kind- 
ness of the House. [“ Hear, hear!”} 
The Tory Party was not the only offender 
in this respect. He was, however, bound 
to say that, speaking for himself, he 
vwed a debt of gratitude to the Tory 
Party, for he had been imprisoned three 
times by the Liberals and released twice 
by the Tories. [Zaughter.| In 1870 


Majesty's Most 
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Mr. Gladstone released some 20 or 25 
political prisoners who had only under- 
gone an average of about three-and-half 
years of their sentences, and yet juries 
had gone on convicting prisoners ever 
since, Judges had passed sentences, and 
the law had been administered without 
any infringement upon justice. [“ Hear, 
hear!”] In fact, during the last thirty 
years he did not think there had been a 
Home Secretary who had made less use 
of the prerogative of the Crown in this 
respect than the Home Secretary who 
was now impeached by one of his col- 
leagues below the gangway. [‘ Hear, 
hear!”] On this vital matter of the exer- 
cise of the power by the Home Office, he 
would quote some words that he was sure 
would be received with great respect by 
the House—words spoken on the Ist 
August, 1876, on a matter submitted to 
the House in his own behalf and others 
then in prison by Mr. O’Connor Power, 
who was then an ornament of debate in 
that House. The late Mr. John Bright, 
speaking on the occasion, used these 
memorable words, directly applicable to 
the issue raised by the hon. Member 
opposite in his Amendment :— 


Gracivus Speech. 


‘*He regretted’? (The Times report of the 
speech said) ‘‘ that he had not on the previous 
occasion said what he had long thought with 
regard to what was called the Manchester 
outrage. There was one man shot dead and 
three persons were hanged for that murder. It 
had always appeared to him that the course 
taken by the Home Office on that occasion was 
a very unwise one. In a case of this kind to 
have hanged three men for one fatal shot was a 
mistake—a mistake according to the ordinary 
practice of our law, and a great mistake when 
looked at in its political aspect. He knew that 
it had been denied that this was strictly a 
political case or that the severity was resorted to 
because it was a political case. But he had 
always held the opinion that it was solely 
because it was a political case that three men 
were hanged for the murder of one man. The 
other day a trade outrage was committed near 
Bolton. A man was killed and three men were 
convicted, but they were convicted of man- 
slaughter and not of murder, and unless the 
Manchester outrage was not viewed asa political 
offence, he could not see that it was different 
from the Bolton case he had described.” 


No one would assert that any statesman 
of our age had a greater regard for the 
integrity of justice and for the character 
of the Courts of Law than the orator who 
shed .ustre on that House for so many 
years—John Bright. The hon. Member 
opposite, not content with trying ta 
double-lock the door upon the Irish 
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political prisoners still in goal, had at- 
tacked, in very bitter terms, those who 
had been released. The hon. Member 
said that reports were made by four 
doctors on four different occasions, that 
reports were also received from the 
regular medical officer of the gaol and 
the regular inspector, and that all these 


gentlemen testified that the prisoners | 


were shamming madness. He would tell 
the hon. Member that “shamming ” was 


invariably charged against prisoners who | 


showed symptoms of insanity. He ad- 


mitted that there were many among the | 


baser criminal class who did pretend to 
be mad in the hope of obtaining release, 
but it was nevertheless true that there 
was no condition of life more calculated 
to engender mental disease than im- 
prisonment. It could be shown from 
statistics how unfair and unjust the hon. 


Member had been in his strictures on the | 


unfortunate men who had been liberated. 
The Protestant chaplain of Wands- 
worth Prison had recently published an 


article proving that whilst the annual | 


ratio of insanity among the general 


population for 15 years was eight per | 


10,000, the ratio of insanity among pri- 
soners was 226 per 10,000. 


should have shown symptoms of mad- 


ness? When men had been subject to | 


the rigours of penal servitude for 13 


years it would be almost a miracle if | 
none of them were to show signs of | 


mental aberration. The hon. Member 


had commented upon the way in which | 


one or two of the released men were 
received in Ireland, and he seemed to 
think that the presence of one of these 


gentlemen at a public meeting which he | 


addressed pointed to demoralisation 
among the Irish people. Here was an 
example of the “unctuous rectitude ”— 
[cheers]|—to which reference had lately 
been made. Of course they had not all 
enjoyed the great advantage of being 
brought up under the moral influence of 
Salford and Manchester. ([ZLaughter.] 
He would tell the hon. Member why the 
release of these political prisoners was 
acclaimed by the Irish people. Being a 
Celtic race the Irish had long memories, 
and they recollected that one of 
England’s favourite practices in Ireland 
in the past was to employ the spy and 
the informer. The reason why Irish 


Mr. M. Davitt. 
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Could it be | 
thought singular that out of the 15 or 
16 Irish political prisoners two or three | 
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political prisoners were occasionally sent 
into that House was because Irishmen 
wished to protest against their country. 
being ruled by gentlemen having the 
prejudiced views of the hon. Member for 
Salford. This alleged demoralisation in 
Ireland might be compared by the hon. 
Member with profit with something that 
occurred not many years ago in this 
centre of civilisation, and of moral, 
| benevolent, and Christian progress in 
London itself. [“Hear, hear!” and 
| laughter.| There was the trial, in 1857, 
of Dr. Bernard, who was accused of 
| being an accomplice of Orsini’s, and of 
making the bombs which were thrown in 
| Paris and blew several innocent people 
| into pieces. Although his guilt was 
| manifest to everybody, Dr. Bernard waa 
at once acquitted by a London jury, and 
| The Times of the following morning de- 
clared that even if Bernard had been 
| proved guilty, it was not the duty of 
Englishmen to judge French conspirators 
| according to the rigid laws of English 
morality. [‘Hear, hear!”] The jury 
| were actually banqueted for their verdict 
by the citizens of London. The hon. 
Member had alluded to the courageous 





conduct of the late Home Secretary, des- 
cribing it as “doubly courageous con- 
sidering the pressure behind him.” That 
| being the statement of the hon. Member, 


he wished to ask the right hon. Member 
| for East Fife whether the Irish Members 

had ever made any unfair proposal to 
him or suggested a deal or done anything 

of that kind—{Mr. Asquira: “No, 

never!” |—If then in the case of the 

Home Secretary of a Government which 

the Nationalist Members held in power 
| there was nothing of the sort it was mon- 
strously absurd for the hon. Member to 
suggest that something of the kind might 
have occurred under a Unionist Govern- 
ment. [“ Hear, hear!”] Then the hon. 
Member had called attention to abuse of 
the late Home Secretary in American 
papers, saying that in the last few years 
“Bloody Asquith” and “Ruffian Asquith” 
had been prominent headlines. But the 
attacks upon the right hon. Member had 
| not been confined to American writers or 
Irish-American writers. Englishmen 
| went to America occasionally and 
| dabbled in journalism, and even in con- 
| spiracy—{“ hear, hear!”]—and whilst 
| the late Home Secretary was in office an 
| Englishman was attacking him openly 
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in America, and suggesting at meetings 
of Irishmen that the right hon. Gentle- 
man should be assassinated, and that the 
British Embassy in Washington should 
be broken up with dynamite. He warned 
the hon. Member for Salford to bear in 
mind in future that all that was written 
in American newspapers did not come 
from the honest enemies of the country. 
The right hon. Member for the Isle of 
Thanet on Friday made a very serious 
statement. He said that the Government 
were now apparently going to rely for 
support on the representatives of those 
who were called the bulk of the Irish 
people—{Mr. James Lowruer: “I re- 
ferred to things published in the recess. 
The statement was not mine.” |—He un- 
derstood the right hon. Member to say 
that the failure of justice at the Old 
Bailey in Ivory’s case was associated with 
a general tendency of that kind. What 
did the right hon. Gentleman mean? 
Did he mean to insinuate that the 
Nationalist Members had entered into 
any compact with the Home Secretary 
with the object of defeating the ends of 
justice at the Old Bailey? He regretted 


that he could not discuss the question 


of the recent trial on that occasion, an 
trusted that before many days they 
would have an opportunity to throw 
some light upon it. [ Hear, hear! ”] 
He asked the House to consider the 
spectacle presented to the world by what 
occurred in that Chamber on Friday last. 
The hon. Member for Salford’s Amend- 
ment practically amounted to a vote of 
censure on the Government for releasing 
four or five men convicted of a political 
crime ; yet on the same afternoon the 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
answered a question put to him by an 
hon. Member of the Opposition, the reply 
being headed in 7'he Z'imes as “ Political 
Prisoners in Turkey.” From that reply 
one gathered that all prisoners in the 
Sultan’s capital were being released ; yet 
not many months ago a band of desperate 
men entered a bank in the middle of the 
day and flung down dynamite bombs 
among women and children in the streets 
of Constantinople. He held that the life 
of a woman or a child, be they Turks or 
Matabele, English or Irish, were of the 
same value. [“Hear, hear!”] They 
had here a Government, generally sup- 
ported by the hon. Member opposite, 
compelling the Sultan to release these 
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bomb-throwers at once, while the world 
saw the same Government doubling the 
bars of its prison doors against the re- 
lease of four or five Irish political 
prisoners. [Cheers.] 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror THE 
HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir Marruew 
Wurtz Ripugy, Lancashire, Blackpool) 
whose rising was received with cheers, 
said: The hon. Member who has just 
sat down has made a very interesting 
speech to the House, but I trust he 
will not expect me to follow him into 
all the questions he has raised, and which 
I venture to think are not very germane 
to the immediate Amendment now before 
the House. I hope, however, it will be 
some satisfaction to my right hon. 
Friend the Member for the Isle of 
Thanet, who spoke on Friday night, 
that he has succeeded at last in secur- 
ing some compliments from an Irish 
representative. [Laughter.] The hon. 
Member has spoken about the general 
dispensing powers of the Home Office 
and the responsibility of the Secretary 
of State in advising the exercise 
of the prerogative of mercy. I 
apprehend that if I were to 
go into that subject in detail you, Sir, 
would rule me out of order; but I do 
desire to say—although, perhaps, it 
ought not to be said by one holding my 
position—that, delicate and difficult as 
are the duties of the office which I hold, 
I believe that the general exercise of that 
power, has in its results afforded satisfac- 
tion to the public sentiment. [Cheers.] 
I assure the House that in this mat- 
ter there never has been from the 
beginning any compact between the Irish 
Member and myself or any member f 
the Government, any more than there 
‘was a compact with the right hon. 
Gentleman who preceded me in the 
Home Office. [Cheers.| I should 
have thought it hardly necessary 
to deny this [cheers] had it not been 
for the underlying feeling—lI will not say 
for the express argument—of my hon. 
Friend who moved this Amendment, and 
for the observations of the right hon. 
Member for the Isle of Thanet, who had 
some leaning apparently that way. My 
right hon. Friend quoted certain words 
of mine, which he was perfectly justified 
in using, having a tendency to prove 
that I thought these particular prisoners 
were political prisoners.  [“ Hear, 
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hear!”] 1 have admitted, as those who 
have gone before me have admitted, 
that these men might be described 
as political prisoners in the sense 
that they were tried under the Treason 
Felony Act. This cannot be denied, and 
in a sense it is fair to believe that there 
were political motives which guided them 
towards the disastrous crimes which they 
unfortunately sought to commit. I have 
admitted it, but I expressly added in the 
same speeches that you must go beyond 
such motives. I said, as my predecessor 


{COMMONS} 





said, that when you find men dealing 
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prisoners. My hon. Friend who proposed 
the Amendment quoted certain figures, 
He said that out of an average of 4,500 
convicts in our prisons, five were released 
in 1894, and five in 1895, while last year, 
out of nine dynamite prisoners four 
were released. My hon. Friend drew an 
inference from those figures which was 
scarcely to be expected from a gentleman 
of his capacity. In the first place I 
should like to tell my hon. Friend that 
these Prison Department figures are not 
quite complete. The total number of men 


with dynamite in the way in which these | who have on medical grounds been re- 
men were found guilty of dealing with | leased from convict prisons during the 
it, they were guilty of crimes which, in| last four or five years was 16 
the opinion of the civilised world, were | in 1893, nine in 1894, 13 in 1895, 
atrocious, and against which society re-| and 20 in 1896 which — includes 
quired the strongest protection of penal | the four men whose release is now under 
laws. But I strongly repudiate any special | consideration. Secondly if you want to 
treatment of these prisoners. On the} make a fair comparison as regards these 
other hand, I would’ have _ no| releases between one year and another, I 
worse treatment. I have seen it} submit that my hon. Friend should make 
inferred that because these prisoners had | his comparison either between the one 
been guilty of these crimes, and because | year’s set of long sentence prisoners and 
it was generally felt they ought to re-| the others, or between all the prisoners 
ceive severe punishment, they were to be | in the one year and all in the other, and 
exempt from the ordinary rules of mercy | he should not take out a certain number 


with regard to health. I state most em- 


phatically, without the slightest qualifi- 
cation or reserve, that in advising the 
exercise of the prerogative of mercy in the | 
case of these four men last August I acted 
solely and entirely on medical grounds. 


[Cheers.| I have no arriére pensée 
whatever in the matter; I felt myself 
absolutely forced to come to the conclu- | 
sion to which I came. I only regret that | 
other circumstances, for which I blame | 
no-one, did not allow me to make this | 
explanation more expressly before the | 
country. As regards the question of | 
there having been any special treat- | 
ment, I have followed the course taken | 
by the right hon. Gentleman opposite | 
with regard to men who had been found | 
guilty of these crimes—that they ought | 
to be, and would be, subject to exactly | 
the same rules as other prisoners sen- | 
tenced to long terms of imprisonment. | 
That is the rule on which I have pro- | 
ceeded, and that is the rule followed | 
by those who have been my pre-| 
decessors in office. There has been | 
no idea whatever of taking into account | 
the supposed existence of political motive | 
or of dealing with these men either better 
or worse than we deal with other 


Secretary for Home Department. 


| to 


of prisoners who have been sentenced to 
long terms of penal servitude and whose 
cases may naturally call for the exercise 
of the special powers of the Crown, and 


| compare the figures for those prisoners 


with the figures in another year for all 
prisoners indiscriminately. I come now 
what I have substantially said 
before. In dealing with these pri- 
soners I have pursued the general 
practice of the Home Office, a 
practice which has been in existence for 
many years, and in which I am sure I 
shall be corroborated by the right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite who have held this 
office. Shortly stated, that practice is 
this. When the Secretary of State 
is satisfied upon a medical certifi- 
cate that continued imprisonment will 
endanger life or reason, he is justified, 
nay, he is called upon to exercise the 
prerogative of mercy. I do not speak 
of other conditions which must of course 
attach to the question of release, be- 
cause they are not absolutely necessary 
for the purpose of my argument; but ! 
say that this is a perfectly sound proposi- 
tion, and I am surprised to hear that a 
contrary belief should be entertained. I 
am confident it is the general belief of the 
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country and of this House that when a 
long sentence of penal servitude is in- 
flicted it ig not intended to be a sen- 
tence of death, or a sentence which 
should commit a man to the lunatic 
asylum. [Cheers.] What is the duty of 
the Home Office? I submit it is the 
duty of the Home Office to satisfy itself 
by the best means it can command— 
which of course are its own medical offi- 
cers, and when necessary medical men of 
great position who are not connected 
with the Home Office or with the prison 
service—if prisoners are reported to 
be in a dangerous condition that such 
is indeed the case, and when _ it 
is so certified, it is the duty of the Secre- 
tary of State to act. I think my hon. 
Friend who moved the Amendment ques- 
tioned me as to the practice with regard 
to approaching insanity. I assert what is 
very well known to my predecessors, that 
although under the law as affecting our 
convict prisons special precautions are 
not required to be taken by means of 
medical reports as to insanity that may 
come on, yet in the Local Prisons Acts 
this point is specially mentioned. It 
has been for years past the practice 
of the Home Office—and I believe 
the humane and proper practice— 
to satisfy itself as to the probable effects 
of continued imprisonment, and to take 
care that if reason or life are likely to 
be endangered, steps should be taken :« 
restore the prisoner to his friends. 
If that proposition be established—and 
I venture to think it is not an 
unduly merciful view of the administra- 
tion of our prison system—then I say 
that the action I took with regard to 
these four men is amply justified. The 
right hon. Gentleman who preceded me 
at the Home Office, in speaking of this 
matter in Scotland in the autumn, was 
good enough to acknowledge that he 
fully accepted my assertion that I had 
been guided solely by medical considera- 
tions. I thank him for accepting that 
statement from me, and I wish that 
others in this House had accepted it with 
equal frankness. My right hon. Friend 
said in the same speech that when he 
left Office in June, 1895, the condition 
of these particular men was not such as 
to call for any intervention on the part 
of the Home Office. I have had, of 
course, opportunity of seeing all the in- 
formation which reached my right hon. 
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Friend, and I say most unhesitatingly 
that it amply proves he was perfectly 
right in the action he took. ([Cheers.] 
What took place subsequently? About 
December of the same year, having had, 
as was most natural, representations from 
the friends of the men, and being anxious 
to obtain the highest and best medical 
authority as to their health in 
view of further Parliamentary inquiries 
and discussion, I ordered a special in- 
quiry. I secured the services of Dr. 
Maudsley and Dr. Nicholson, and when 
we met Parliament in the spring of 1896 
I was able to say that all the facts before 
me amply endorsed what had been repre- 
sented previously to my right hon. 
Friend, and that on medical grounds 
there was no case whatever for advising 
the clemency of the Crown. In the 
course of last summer, as a consequence 
of representations which I received from 
the friends of one of these prisoners— 
Daly—and in consequence of a report 
which I immediately called for from the 
prison doctor, I thought it necessary tv 
order a fresh inquiry. I was able then 
to get a report from Dr. Gover, who 
was the medical inspector under the 
Prison Commission, a gentleman of 40 
years’ experience, who knows more of 
prisoners in our gaols and their habits 
and customs than any medical man :n 
England, and who has had the greatest 
experience of malingering and shamming. 
I received a report from him in the 
month of July, and in that report he 
strongly recommended the release within 
a month of Daly and the other prisoners, 
but I speak now especially of Daly. Dr. 
Gover said Daly was unable to bear 
further imprisonment. He expressed the 
strongest opinion that he ought to be 
released within a month. I do not 
hesitate to say that if I had been 
dealing with the case of an ordinary 
long sentence prisoner who had been 
13. or 14 years in penal _ servi- 
vitude, upon that report I should have 
asked for no further advice. [Cheers.] 
But such has been the public notice 
called to these cases, and such has 
been the strong advocacy on the 
one side and the strong feeling 
on the other, that I thought my- 
self justified—nay obliged to ask for 
al opinion independent of the Home 
Office. I accordingly immediately sent 
down two doctors, one of whom had seen 
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Daly and the other prisoners in the pre- 
vious December, Drs. Maudsley and Buz- 
zard, and they, with the opinion of Dr. 
Gover before them, corroborated it. That 
corroboration extended not only to the 
case of Daly, about whom I imagine 
there has been some feeling of doubt, 
but it extended to the case of the other 
three prisoners. What, therefore, was my 
position? About August 1, when this 
question was raised upon the Estimates, 
I stated that I had just received a Re 


port—the Report to which I have just | 
alluded—and that it called for my very | 


serious consideration, and I hinted that 
in all probability I should feel obliged, 
in accordance with the practice of the 
Home Office, to advise the clemency of 
the Crown with reference to certain pri- 


soners whose names were contained in | 


that Report. Of course, I was aware-— 


nobody in my position could help being | 
It would | 
“Oh, this is | 
part of some arrangement.” Even at the | 
risk of such an imputation as that, [| 
deemed it my duty to act. [Cheers.] Of | 
course, I might have delayed my action | 


aware—of what would be said. 
be said, as it has been said 


and kept these men longer in prison, | 


gradually letting them out, the worst | 
cases first, in order that it might be done | 


quietly and without public notice. I 
thought the most straightforward course | 
was to inform the House of Commons. | 
[Cheers.| Accordingly, on the earliest | 
day after I had formed my opinion, I | 
came down and stated it to the House | 
of Commons. [Cheers.] My only regret | 
is that, owing to the shortness of the | 
period during which Parliament sat, | 
there was not time for questions to be | 
put or further explanations to be made. | 
That is really the whole case. As regards | 
these particular prisoners, my right hon. | 
Friend the Member for Thanet said that | 
I had no business to turn dangerous | 
lunatics out into the world—{|“ hear, | 
hear!” |—and he quoted the unfortunate | 
cases of Gallagher and Whitehead. I, 
wish to state most emphatically that, ac- | 
cording to the opinions I had before me, 
these men at the time of their release 
were not mad. The opinion of Dr. 
Gover, corroborated by Drs. Buzzard and 
Maudsley, was that they feared continued 
imprisonment upon men of that excitable 
temperament and somewhat weak intel- 
lect would produce insanity, and there- 
fore I arranged that the men should be 
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discharged and taken away to their 
friends in the hope of ‘recovery. Dis- 
charge, unfortunately, acted upon them 
in a contrary direction. Gallagher and 
Whitehead both went out of their mind, 
and I regret to say are at present in 
a lunatic asylum. But at the time of 
their release they were not fit subjects 
for Broadmoor, and could not have 
been sent there. I believe there 
| is no one in this House, not even the hon, 
|Gentleman who has attacked the 
clemency of the Home Office, who wishes 
that long-continued imprisonment should 
end in lunacy. [Cheers.] Unfortunately, 
all penal discipline has to be arranged 
to meet the cases of the worst characters, 
but there are differences of temperament 
and constitution, both physical and men- 
tal, and it must occasionally happen that 
'the course of a sentence of long 
imprisonment operates in one way 
upon one prisoner and more disastrously 
upon another. It is for that reason 
that anybody in my , position has 
to do his best to act upon the best 
medical opinions he can procure. It is 
a very delicate and difficult duty for any 
medical gentleman to undertake. It is 
very difficult indeed for him to ascertain 
what will really be the effect of im- 
prisonment if continued. It is very difti- 
cult for him to say whether a certain 
condition of mind or body may not arise 
from constitution and be contained 
within the man and not be due to his 
punishment. While I'do not for a 
moment mean to say that any of my 
medical advisers have been at fault in 
this matter, Ido say that, if there 
has been any mistake, it is only natural 
that in circumstances of such great diffi- 
culty there should be from time to time 
the apparent result of one man being let 
out too late and another too soon. I 
go back tu what I began with. The only 
thing that has been special in the 
treatment of these prisoners is that 
in consequence of the frequent at- 
tention which has been called to 
them in Parliament, in consequence 
of the great feeling in Ireland, and in 
consequence of the general desire on the 
part of every Member of the House to 
know whether the allegations made were 
true or not, more care was taken in 
getting special medical opinions with re- 
gard to them than is the case with or- 
dinary convicts. I do not think I am 
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to be blamed for that. [Cheers.] I 
shall be very much surprised if even my | 
hon. Friend who moved this Amend- | 
ment thinks after my explanation that | 
I had any other course open to me last | 
August—[cheers|—than to follow the | 
general practice of the Home Office—| 
I beliave a thoroughly sound, useful, | 
and valuable practice in the interests | 
of common justice even more than of 
mercy—that practice being to see that 
continued imprisonment does not per- 
manently endanger life or reason. 
[Cheers.] Notwithstanding the some- 
what personal observations of the hon. 
Gentleman who moved this Amendment 
I will say no more, for those observa- 
tions have been answered sufficiently by 
my right hon. Friend. [Cheers and 
laughter.| I am glad to have had an 
opportunity of explaining my position 
to the House fully and frankly. [Cheers.] 

Mr. H. H. ASQUITH (Fife, E.): | 
Although I think it will be almost uni- | 
versally regretted that the hon. Member | 
for Salford should have seen fit to intro- | 
duce an Amendment worded like this, 
on grounds so slender—{cheers|—yet I 
cannot think that the Home Secretary 
will look upon it altogether as a matter 
for regret, seeing that it has afforded | 
him, in the speech which he has just | 
delivered, an opportunity of vindicating 
his conduct in a manner so plain, 
straightforward, and unanswerable that 
it is unlikely we shall hear any more of 
the injurious and, I must say, the reck- 
less suspicion—[cheers|—which from 
time to time during the past few months 
have been bruited abroad. For my part 
-—and in this particular matter I think I 
speak the sense of every man on this 
side of the House—I never for a moment 
believed that there was, or that 
there could conceivably be, any of those 
suggested compacts or secret arrange-| 
ments between the Government and a 
section of their political opponents which 
the imagination, not of Liberal speakers, | 
but of too-zealous supporters of Her | 
Majesty’s Government, has conjured into | 
existence. [Cheers.| It is a suspicion 
dishonouring to the manliness of our 
public men ; and it is a suspicion which, 
in this particular case, was transparently 
ridiculous, because, in the present condi- 
tion of parties, I do not know that my 
hon. Friends below the gangway have 
anything to offer which, even if the 
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Government had had the disposition to 
enter into a corrupt bargain, it would 
have been worth the while of the Govern- 
ment to accept. [Laughter and cheers.| 
That aspect of the case may be once and 
for all left out of view ; and all I wish to 
say now is with reference to the general 
question and the application to this par- 
ticular case of the rules which ought to 
govern the action of the Home Office in 
the dispensation of the prerogative of 
mercy. As regards these particular pri- 
soners, there has been, as the right hon. 
Gentleman said, an absolute continuity 
of treatment in the Home Office from 
the time they were first imprisoned to 
the present moment. [“ Hear, hear! ”] 
It has been suggested that during the 
time we held office some exceptional 
severity of treatment was shown to them 
by myself or by those for whom I was 
responsible. There is not a shadow of 
foundation for that statement. [Cheers.] 
These prisoners were treated while I was 
at the Home Office exactly in the same 
way—neither better nor worse—as all 
the other inmates of our convict prisons. 
I myself released six of them during my 
term of office, and four of those six upon 
precisely the same grounds as those on 
which the right hon. Gentleman has acted 
in the present case—namely, having 
medical reports submitted to me which 
showed that continued imprisonment 
would be dangerous to the prisoners. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] I am obliged to the 
right hon. Gentleman for making out so 
clearly—and I accept his statement of 
the matter—that not only at the time I 
left office, but for nearly six months 
afterwards, the most careful medical in- 
quiry from absolutely impartial and in- 
dependent sources confirmed the conclu- 
sions of the medical advisers whom I 
consulted—that it was not possible, con- 
sistently with the rules which govern the 
Home Office in these matters, however 
strongly I might have been and was in- 
clined to do it if I could, to advise the 
exercise of the prerogative of mercy. 
[Cheers.] I must say that in matters of 
this kind, and I do not care who holds 
the office, as regards the exercise of this 
prerogative of mercy, a more responsible 
and thankless task cannot possibly be 
cast on the shoulders of any man. 
(Hear, hear!”] Whoever he is, he is 
bound to be governed by the best medi- 
cal opinion he can obtain. If he can be 
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shown not to have directed an adequate 
medical inquiry into cases even of sus- 
pected illness, and much more of sus- 
pected insanity, then he is shown to have 
been guilty of a gross dereliction of a 
primary duty. [“Hear, hear!”] But 
so long as he does what we have always 
done, not periodically but constantly— 
kept these prisoners under the super- 
vision of the most competent medical 
men—and so long as these advisers have 
reported that there is no sufficient ground 
for letting the prisoners free, then he is 
bound to keep them where they are. 
But directly the medical advisers report 
that continued imprisonment would be 


dangerous to life or reason, the Home} 


Secretary is equally bound not to delay 
a moment in setting the particular pri- 
soners free. [“Hear, hear!”] Those 
are the rules, not of policy, but of hu- 
manity and common sense, which have 
guided and which continue to guide the 
Home Office. [Cheers.] The hon. Mem- 


ber for Salford, in his general attack 
upon the exercise of the prerogative of 
mercy by which he prefaced his speech, 
compared the secret procedure of the 
Home Office in these matters to the ope- 


rations of the Star Chamber. The Star 
Chamber proceeded by secret and tor- 
tuous methods to punish people who had 
been guilty of no legal offence. But in 
the dispensation of the prerogative of 
mercy, as governed by rule, the Home 
Office proceeds in the opposite direction, 
and proceeds to deal with persons found 
guilty of a legal offence in such a spirit 
of humanity and mercy as will reduce 
excessive punishments and liberate men 
who have unfortunately been reduced by 
imprisonment to a condition of body or 
mind where continued detention would 
be inhuman. [Cheers.] Those are the 
principles on which the Home Office has 
always proceeded, and I am certain that 
they will meet with the unanimous ap- 
proval of the House. [Cheers.] 

Mr. JOHN DILLON (Mayo, E.) said 
that both the right hon. Gentleman and 
the Home Secretary seemed to accept 
the principle that in regard to all poli- 
tical prisoners the prerogative of mercy 
must only be exercised on medical 
grounds. That was a principle to which 
he could not for a moment agree 
—[Nationalist cheers|—and it was not 
the principle on which the Home Office 
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had acted. So recently as the case of 
Egan a prisoner was released by the 
right hon. Member for Fife, not on 
medical grounds, but because it was 
thought that there were doubts as to 
the prisoner’s guilt. 

Mr. ASQUITH: I released Egan be 
cause I thought that he had been sufii- 
ciently punished. 

Mr. DILLON said that, at any rate, 
it was not on medical grounds. On 
more than one occasion the Home Office 
had released large numbers of Irish poli- 
tical prisoners from motives of public 
policy, and it would be a monstrous 
thing that the Home Secretary should 
regard the suggestion that he might 
release political prisoners on grounds of 
public policy as a slur on his honour. 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
I never said anything about my per- 
sonal honour. I simply stated the true 
reasons which had induced me to release 
these men. 

Mr. DILLON contended that if it 
should appear to the Government that 
the release of prisoners would allay 
public irritation and conciliate large sec- 
tions of public opinion, without en- 
couraging crime, the Government were 
amply justified in releasing those pri- 
soners on that ground alone. 

Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE (Walsall), who 
was received with cries of “ Divide,” 
said he was sure the House had listened 
with pleasure to the Home Secretary’s 
complete vindication of his conduct. But 
that pleasure would be mingled with 
regret that that explanation had not been 
given on Friday instead of being de- 
layed till Monday. After hearing the 
speech of the First Lord of the Treasury, 
he did not expect to hear such a com- 
plete vindication from the Home Secre- 
tary; because the speech of the First 
Lord seemed to be cast on the old rule, 
“When you have no case, abuse the 
plaintiff.” [Loud cries of “'The attor- 
ney,” and laughter.| He had listened 
to the speech of the hon. Member for 
Salford and had read it three or four 
times; but he had failed to find any of 
the attacks or insinuations for which his 
hon. Friend was so severely trounced by 
the Leader of the House. [Laughter.] 
Some phrases, perhaps, were not happy, 
but his hon. Friend had had to speak 
amid the continual interruptions of a 
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certain section of the House. But his 
hon. Friend had carefully guarded him- 
self over and over again from any im- 
putation against the Home Secretary’s 
personal honour. His hon. Friend dis- 
tinctly declared that it was only the right 
hon. Gentleman’s judgment and discre- 
tion which he called in question. A 
more straightforward speech he had 
never read. [Zronical cheers and cries 
cf “Divide !”] The Home Secretary 
would surely admit that any Member had 
a right to call his discretion in question, 
especially when it had previously been 
done all over the country. The affair 
did look ugly, though the right hon. 
Gentleman had shown that he had acted 
in the most admirable manner. As tv 
any bargain with the Irish Members, 
such a thought ought not to have entered 
anyone’s head. Not only had the Irish 
Members nothing to sell, but, as the 
question had been raised in connection 
with the Land Bill, the Government had 
every inducement to keep the prisoners 
in gaol, for it was their own supporters, 
and not the Irish Members, whom they 
had an interest in conciliating over the 
Land Bill. He wished to vindicate the 
position of the hon. Member for Salford. 
[Laughter.] Disagreeable as it must be 
to question the discretion of one’s 
leaders—[ironical cheers and laughter] 
—private Members had a right to do so, 
without being trounced in the very severe 
way in which the Leader of the House 
had trounced the hon. Member for Sal- 
ford. [Zronical cheers and laughter.]} 
The supporters of the right hon. Gentle- 
man followed his lead with great 
pleasure; but he did not call the 
manner of the right hon. Gentleman 
leading ; he called it driving. [Jronical 
cheers and laughter.| He protested 
against any attempt to limit the private 
Members’ liberty of criticism. 

Sm HENRY HOWORTH (Salford, S.) 
said that he had given notice in the 
proper quarters that he should not 
press this Amendment to a Division. 
[Nationalist cries of “Oh!”] His 
object had been to state on the floor of 
the House what he had stated elsewhere 
in the autumn. He thought it was his 
duty to do that; and he thought that 
he had done it without imputing dis- 
honourable motives to anybody. 
He thought he had _ stated his 
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case with some temperateness, and 
he thouglit it a case of sufficient 
gravity to bring before the House 
in the form of an Amendment to the 
Address. His desire was to afford an 
opportunity to the Home Secretary to 
make a statement such as the right hon. 
Gentleman made that day, which he had 
had no opportunity of making during 
the last Session of Parliament; and 
which he had not made anywhere until 
now. Having attained that object he 
begged leave to withdraw the Amend- 
ment. [Jrish cries of “ No.”] 

*Mr. SPEAKER: It is the pleasure of 
the House that the Amendment should 
be withdrawn? [Loud cries of “ No, no!” 
from the Irish Benches. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.), who 
was received with cheers, said they 
should not have opposed the withdrawal 
of the Amendment if there had fallen 
from the hon. Member for Salford one 
single word of regret for having moved 
it. That Amendment was not merely an 
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offence to the Government, but it was 
an offence to the 80 Irish Nationalist 
[Irish cheers. | 


Members of the House. 
He should like to point out that the 
hon. Member, who now stated he only 
wished to give the Government an oppor- 
tunity for explanation, began his speech 
on Friday night by sneering at the 
Maamtrasna Alliance. Why did the hon. 
Member resurrect the Maamtrasna 
Alliance? Why did he suggest that 
there was some complacency on the part 
of the Nationalist Members because of 
the Land Act of last Session. If there 
was one section of the Conservative 
Party which more than another had rea- 
son to be disaffected to the Government 
because of that Land Act it was the 
Irish landlord and Orange Party. But 
to the credit of those Gentlemen be it 
said that, smarting though they were 
under the passage of a Measure which 
had further reduced their rents, there 
had not fallen from any one of them 
a single word of condemnation of this 
act of clemency and mercy. [Cheers.] 
The complaint had come entirely from 
men of English race, English feeling, 
and English thought—men who had 
received more favours, in honours and 
emoluments, from the Government than 
the whole Irish Unionist Party put to- 
gether. [Renewed cheers.] He had always 
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been proud of being an Irishman ; but 
he felt prouder than ever of the distinc- 
tion that night when he found that the 
Irish landlords and the Irish Orangemen 
on the benches opposite, although smart- 
ing under the Land Act of last year and 
although the policy of dynamite would 
have had a serious effect on their for- 
tunes, had not joined in the miserable 
opposition to this bare act of justice to 
a handful of unfortunate men who 
for many a long and weary year had 
been pining out their lives in the agony 
of penal servitude. [Cheers.] The 
opposition had come instead from that 
distinguished  geologist—J|cries of 


“Order” and Irish cheers|—who had 
already received many favours from the 
Government, and who, perhaps, had 
good right to feel annoyance now that 
there was no longer any hope of expect- 
[Laughter and cheers.| 


ing more. 


Question put, and negatived. 


FOOD PRODUCTS. 
*Mr. HUDSON KEARLEY (Devonport) 


proposed, at the end of the Question, to 
add the words,— 


And we humbly represent to Your Majesty 
our regret that Your Majesty’s Advisers have 
expressed no intention of promoting legislation 
in furtherance of the report of the Select Com- 
mittee on Food Products, which disclosed the 
existence of unfair and nefarious competition 
with Native food producers by Foreigners and 
others, to the great detriment both of the 
commercial and agricultural interest of the 
people of the United Kingdom. 


He thought his Amendment deserved 
the support of all classes of the House. 
There could be no difference of opinion 
as to the importance of the subject, espe 
cially when it was considered that our 
policy of Free Trade had opened our 
ports to the whole world. No doubt 
consumers had benefited more by that 
policy than any other class of the com- 
munity, for it had had the effect of re- 
ducing the prices and extending the 
varieties of commodities. The general 
trade of the country had also been 
served materially by Free Trade. In 
fact there was probably only one class 
who failed to appreciate that policy, and 
those were the agriculturists, who have 
had to bear the brunt of the burden of 
Free Trade. But, notwithstanding that, 
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the farmer had never expressed his in- 
ability to hold his own provided the 
competition of the foreigner was only 
fair. His Amendment dealt with the 
competition that was unfair and nefari- 
ous. He did not think it would be con- 
tended by the Government that this 
question had been suddenly sprung upon 
them, because the urgency of legislation 
in the matter had been frequently urged 
upon them and their predecessors in 
office during the last four years. Bodies 
representing the agricultural, commer- 
cial, and consuming interests of the 
country had again and again made repre- 
sentations to the Government that fur- 
ther legislation was necessary to prevent 
the evils of adulteration from continuing, 
The Chambers of Commerce had been 
very active in the matter. The Central 
Chamber of Agriculture, and innumer- 
able agricultural associations in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland had taken part in 
the movement. The public analysts of 
the country, whose experience of the 
administration of the existing laws to 
prevent adulteration was, of course, most 
extensive, had also been persistent in 
their efforts to obtain some amendment 
of the present unsatisfactory Food and 
Drugs Act. The outcome of the agita- 
tion was the appointment of a Select 
Committee in 1894, which was reap- 
pointed in 1895, and continued to take 
evidence until July, 1896, when they 
submitted a unanimous Report to the 
House. The Report set out that a con- 
siderable portion of the imports of the 
country were adulterated, that adultera- 
tion of food was largely practised 
throughout the country, and that the 
laws dealing with food adulteration 
needed amendment. There was, there- 
fore, no reason why legislation on this 
most important question should be 
delayed. It was not a Party question ; 
and the Government had nothing to ap- 
prehend in the way of Party opposition 
should they undertake to legislate on 
the subject. Consequently it was 
with considerable surprise that the sup- 
porters of this movement against 
food adulteration found no reference 
to the question in the Queen’s Speech, 
although there was a promise to intro- 
duce a Bill to improve the Water Supply 
of the Metropolis. He was sure that if 
the Government had studied the Report 
of the Food Products Committee they 
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would have thought that the purity of 
the food supply of the Metropolis was far 
more urgent than even the question of 
water. It could not be satisfactory to 
learn that adulteration was increasing. 
Samples taken of all kinds of articles 
showed that the percentage of adultera- 
tion in 1888 was 10.8, while in 1893 it 
had increased to 12.9, and in London it 
was 17.1 per cent. The articles most 
adulterated were, of course, milk and 
butter. The returns supplied to the 
Committee showed that over 25 per cent. 
of the milk sold in the metropolis was 
adulterated, and it was estimated that 
Londoners paid annually for water sold 
under the guise of milk no less a sum 
than a million and a-half sterling. But- 
ter was found to be adulterated in the 
Metropolis to the extent of 20 per cent. 
In the country, according to the Local 
Government Board Return, the amount 
of the adulteration of these two articles 
was somewhat smaller, but Mr. Lloyd, the 
consulting chemist and analyst to the 
British Dairy Farmers’ Association, in- 
formed the Committee that during the 
past twelve years in his official capacity 
he had made analyses of thousands of 
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samples of milk, taken throughout the 
whole country, and this record showed 
that the average proportion of adul- 


terated milk was 24.8 per cent. These 
figures were very serious indeed, es- 
pecially as the largest quantity of milk 
was always consumed by the youngest 
portion of the population. But they in, 
no sense disclosed the full gravity of 
the case, because there was abundant 
evidence to show that many of the 
local authorities failed to make use of 
the Acts, so that they had become prac- 
tically a dead letter. He urged that the 
administration of the Acts by the local 
authorities should be made compulsory 
instead of permissive. The effect of the 
permissive character of the Acts was that 
in 45 country districts, with an aggregate 
population of three millions, only one 
sample for every 5,730 persons was 
taken during the year 1893. It was 
proved by the Local Government Board 
Return that in 50 towns, with popula- 
tions ranging from 60,000 to 135,000, 
not a single sample of butter was sub- 
mitted to analysis by the local authori- 
ties. In 16 municipal boroughs, includ- 
ing Northampton, Colchester and Dover, 
not a single sample of any kind what- 
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ever was taken at the instance of the 
local authority in 1893. In Sunderland 
too, where the Acts were disregarded, 
the local authority considered they 
were adequately remunerating the 
borough analyst by giving him a salary 
of £5 a year. The amount of adultera- 
tion was proved to be in direct ratio to 
the manner in which the Acts were ad- 
ministered. In Birmingham milk was 
adulterated to the extent of 19 per cent., 
in Liverpool 18 per cent., in Manchester 
5 per cent., and in Salford 3 per cent. 
The results in Manchester and Salford 
were due to good administration of the 
Acts, and nothing else. The same thing 
was seen in the Metropolis, where in 
Marylebone the adulteration found in 
samples taken was only 6 per cent., while 
in the adjoining parish of St. Pancras 
it was 43 per cent. So flagrant was this 
neglect that it had become _neces- 
sary for private associations to band 
themselves together into Vigilant 
Committees in order to carry out 
the Acts. He hoped the Government 
would pass in due course a Consolidated 
Adulteration Act. Where it was ascer- 
tained that falsified food products were 
coming into this country steps should be 
taken to prevent them being circulated, 
they should be seized, and, if necessary, 
confiscated. The Government had done 
something in the way of taking samples 
at the port of entry, for example, 100 
samples of shipments coming from Ger- 
many were tested, and no less than 30 
were found to be falsified. Of 147 sam- 
ples taken of consignments from Holland 
no less than 62 were found to be adul- 
terated. But the Government did not 
seize these goods, and he understood, 
from en answer given him by the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Agriculture last 
year, that the reason was that the Law 
Officers of the Crown advised him that 
a seizure could not be made until the 
adulterated article was sold, as until 
then no offence was committed. With a 
view of testing the validity of this 
opinion the Committee heard the evi- 
dence of Mr. Follett, who admitted that 
goods to which a false trade description 
was applied could be seized and con- 
fiscated, and that to apply to any goods 
a description as to their composition not 
in accordance with the facts was an offence 
against the Merchandise Marks Act. 
When asked, however, why adulterated 
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butter to which a false description had 
been applied had not been seized, 
he revealed, to their surprise, that 
under the existing law the shipper had 
the right within 21 days after the arrival 
of a shipment to amend the descrip- 
tion on the Bill of Entry, thus putting 
% premium on deceit and _ fraud. 
The Government should take steps to 
remedy such an anomaly, which a three- 
line Bill would sweep away. Much in- 
convenience was caused to traders by the 
great uncertainty that existed in the laws 
as to adulteration. Conflicting judg- 
ments were frequently given as to the 
use of “preservatives.” Some magis- 
trates held that putting preservatives in 
food products was an offence ; others that 
it was not. In Birmingham there had 
been .a a great many prosecutions of 
traders for using preservatives, but the 
City Council there had discontinued their 
action in the expectation of legislation 
by the House. Traders in the country 
were naturally much harassed by the un- 
certainty of the law, and trade in conse- 
quence was much unsettled. With re- 
gard to the standard of. purity of food, 
the Committee recommended the estab- 
lishment of a Court of Reference, 


which should decide what constituted a 
standard of purity in various articles. 
He hoped legislation would be introduced 


establishing such a Court. The question 
was urgent, and ought not to be indefi- 
nitely delayed. The present law was in- 
sufficient to deal with the matter, and 
further legislation was necessary. There 
was practical unanimity on the subject 
if the Government would introduce a 
Bill, and points on which there was any 
difference could be settled in a few days. 

Mr. ARTHUR JEFFREYS (Hants, 
Basingstoke) seconded the Amendment, 
because he thought some amendment of 
the Sale of Food and Drugs Act 
was necessary, not only in the in- 
terests of purchasers of agricultural 
but of other kinds of produce. It 
was not a Party question. The commit- 
tee were appointed two and a-half years 
ago by the late Government. The hon. 
Member for Ilkeston (Sir W. Foster) was 
the first Chairman, and when the work 
became too arduous, and the long sittings 
almost wore him out, they appointed as 
Chairman the Under Secretary of the 
Local Government Board, to whom, at 
the end of the two and a-half years, they 
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passed a unanimous vote of thanks. It 
was a most important subject, because 
so many agricultural preducts were adul- 
terated, and thereby the farmers were 
undersold. Almost every county had 
an analyst, who was supposed to analyse 
samples of food, but the system was so 
lax that a great many cases of adultera- 
tion escaped notice altogether. In one 
county only 24 samples of milk were 
taken in a whole year. In other countries 
even fewer had been taken. It was similar 
with butter. Frequently when articles 
were analysed, and a conviction was ob- 
tained, appeal was made to Somerset 
House whether the article was adulterated 
or not, and the Somerset House analyst 
was at variance with the opinion of the 
county analyst. The Board of Reference 
proposed would give its decision in such 
differences. The Committee found the 
adulteration of milk a difficult matter to 
decide upon. It was difficult to decide 
whether milk should have 3 per cent. of 
fat in it or not. Some analyst said good 
milk ought to have more per cent. of 
solids ; others said it was pure milk if it 
had 2 or 2} per cent. If it were proved 
that milk had come straight from the 
cow he should be satisfied. The Board 
of Reference would deal with this matter, 
too. An immense amount of butter 
mixed with margarine was sold as pure 
butter. It came chiefly from abroad, 
and was difficult to detect. The Com- 
mittee on Food Products recommended 
that, for the protection of the public, 
there should be a law that margarine 
should not be coloured and passed off as 
butter. If sold in its natural colour— 
white—the public would know it when 
they saw it. Legislation on the subject 
woull be hailed with the greatest plea- 
sure, not only by the commercial but by 
the agricultural community. The Cen- 
tral Chamber of Agriculture, at its last 
meeting, unanimously passed a resolu- 
tion asking the Government to intro- 
duce legislation and take away from 
agriculturists the severe burden they had 
at present to bear of having to compete 
with foreigners who sent so many adul- 
terated products into this country. 
[“ Hear, hear! ”’] 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork) said 
that, important as this subject might be 
to England, it was of even greater im- 
portance to Ireland, which was an agri- 
cultural country, depending exclusively 
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on agriculture. The almost profligate 
neglect of the interests of Ireland as re- 
garded the adulteration of food was a 
flagrant instance of the inability of the 
House to legislate properly for Ireland. 
The aspect of the subject which particu- 
larly interested them in the South of 
Ireland was the adulteration of butter. 
The Cork Butter Market was probably 
the greatest institution of the kind in 
the world. It was much more important 
formerly, but even now there was no 
other butter market in the world of equal 
magnitude, and probably there was 
no city in the world in_ which 
the butter trade was of so much 
commercial importance. The _ butter 
trade in Cork had practically been para- 
lysed by the adulteration that went on, 
and the existing state of the law. 
What he would explain to the House was 
that the Trustees of the Cork Butter 
Market had for the past two years been 
in a state of the utmost perplexity and 
embarrassment owing to the failure of 
that House to deal with the question 
raised in the Food Products Committee 
Report. Here again Ireland, as in so 
many other matters, was unfortunately 
differentiated against. The districts in 
England where the Food Adulteration 
Acts were put into force were the very 
districts where Irish butter was sold. 
The hon. Member for Devonport had re- 
ferred to the special degree of activity 
with which the Manchester and Salford 
Corporations had put those Acts into 
force. So far from blaming those local 
authorities, he thought their activity in 
this matter was greatly to their credit. 
But he did call attention to the fact that 
it was in these very districts of Man- 
chester and Salford, and in other parts 
of Lancashire, that the Cork butter trade 
found its principal market, and therefore 
it was the Irish butter trade that was 
differentiated against. In the districts 
where Irish butter was most largely con- 
sumed they had the local authorities pro- 
secuting time after time, while in other 
districts of England, where Irish butter 
was not so largely consumed, there was 
utter neglect on the part of the local 
authorities to put the Adulteration Acts 
into force. The principle thing in con- 
nection with the Irish butter trade had 
arisen not on the point of adulteration as 
it was ordinarily understood, but on the 
question of water in butter. There had 
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been the greatest difference of opinion 
even amongst experts on this question, 
and there had unfortunately been the 
greatest difference of practice on the part 
of the Courts who had had to consider 
the question. In Ireland there had been 
numerous prosecutions, and owing to the 
difference of the practice in the Courts 
of England and Ireland, the unfortunate 
exporters of Irish butter had been re- 
duced to their wits’ end to know what 
they should do. The matter had grown 
so acute that within the past month or 
two the Trustees of the Cork Butter 
Market had contemplated approaching 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland with a 
view of solving the difficulty in which 
they were involved. The difficulty arose 
in this way. The English magistrates 
took their views of butter adulteration 
from Somerset House, and at Somer- 
set House they had arrived at a 
standard which he did not quarrel 
with, but under which an excess in the 
proportion of water in butter was sternly 
and stringently punished. In conse- 
quence of the action of the Salford autho- 
rities the parties interested in the Trish 
butter trade thought it would be a good 
thing to get the law put into force in 
the same way in Ireland as in England, 
and that they should go to the seat of 
the mischief and prosecute the farmer 
who sold the butter to the merchant. 
But when they did that in Ireland they 
found that a wholly different class of 
evidence was given before the magis- 
trates, and that whereas in England the 
man who sold the butter was certain to 
be convicted, in Ireland there was no 
similar practice at all, and that it depen- 
ded on the whim, as he might call it, of 
the particular magistrate or County 
Court Judge whether or not he would put 
into force in Ireland the law which was 
stringently enforced in England. That 
was the difficulty. If there was a law 
prescribing a standard, and enacting that 
a certain percentage of water should be 
illegal, then it would be a simple matter. 
He did not know whether that was pos- 
sible or not, for he dared say there was 
something to be said on both sides of 
the question. If they had the control 
of their own affairs in Ireland this was a 
question on which they would have been 
able to legislate, and on which they 
would have legislated. It was a subject 
of great complaint that in a matter so 
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vital to Irish agriculturists as the butter 
trade, that House did not set itself in 
motion to end the deadlock which had 
arisen in the Irish butter trade. It had 
now come to this, that no Manchester 
merchant would buy butter from the 
Cork market without getting a guarantee 
from the exporter. On the other hand 
the exporter had no means whatever of 
getting a corresponding guarantee from 
the merchant who sold to him, while the 
merchant had no means of getting a 
guarantee from the farmer. The matter 
was one urgently calling for legislation 
in some direction so as to settle the ques- 
tion. He asked that some legislative 
conclusion should be given to the Report 
of the Food Products Committee, and 
that something should be done by that 
House to save the Irish butter trade from 
practical extinction. In Ireland they 
suffered the keenest competition from 
Denmark, Sweden, Normandy, and 
France. Did any one of the Legislatures 
of those countries neglect the interest of 
the butter manufacturers as this Parlia- 
ment neglected the interest of the butter 
producers in Ireland? No. The butter 


trade from Norway, at any rate, had been 
largely created by the fostering hand of 


the Legislature. Similarly there was the 
minutest legislation on the question in 
France to protect and promote the trade 
in butter. It was owing to this that Nor- 
mandy and Danish butter was able 
to-day to compete not merely in 
England but in Ireland itself with 
Irish butter. Ireland was differen- 
tiated against, too, by the neglect of the 
Customs Authorities in England. 
Another grievance in this matter was the 
question of margarine. If the Irish 
butter producer adulterated his butter 
with margarine or any produce of that 
kind he was speedily prosecuted and 
punished, but the manufacturer of mar- 
garine in Hoiland had free access to the 
markets of this country, the Customs 
Authorities all over England having over 
and over again refused to enforce the 
law against him. This Government had 
professed itself to be the protector of 
agriculture. If they really had the inte- 
rests of agriculture at heart, then, both 
in England and Ireland they would be 
well advised in devoting themselves to 
the Report of this Committee on Food 
Products, and in endeavouring to do for 
English and Irish agriculturists what 
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foreign Governments had done for 
the agriculturists of their countries, 
The Irish agriculturists were placed in 
serious competition with foreign pro- 
ducers in the English markets, and, 
therefore, the Government were bound to 
induce Parliament to devote a portion 
of its time to the consideration of this 
important subject. [“ Hear, hear!” 
Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE (Hereford) 
said that all sides of the House must 
look forward with interest to the state- 
ment which would be made on this 
question by the hon. Member for §. 
Tyrone, the Under Secretary of the Local 
Government Board, who had discharged 
with so much ability the duties of Chair- 
man of this important Committee. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!”] The hon. Gentleman 
could scarcely fail to express his appre- 
ciation of the recommendations of the 
Committee, which in all probability he 
himself drew up and assented to. His 
only fear was lest the hon. Gentleman, 
in making his announcement, should 
minimise the importance and the diffi- 
culties of the question. One of the 
greatest difficulties they had to encounter 
was to fix a standard of purity in regard 
to food products. The traders maintained 
that a certain amount of adulteration 
was necessary to render their producis 
saleable, but the correctness of the asser- 
tion was questioned by many witnesses 
of experience who gave evidence before 
the Committee. The Committee, when 
they came to consider their Report and 
to draw up their recommendations, 
designedly omitted to refer to this con- 
tentious matter. The Committee ap- 
peared to be of opinion that it was not 
so much the provisions of the Adultera- 
tion Acts that were in fault, so much as 
the machinery for enforcing them and 
putting them into operation. It could 
not be doubted that the failure of the 
Adulteration Acts was due to their defec- 
tive machinery. That the Acts had failed 
in carrying out their object was proved 
by the fact that they were rarely en- 
forced. The recommendations of the 
Committee were 23 in number, and with 
one exception they all referred to the 
improvement of the machinery of the 
Acts. The first recommendation of the 
Committee was that the provisions of the 
Acts should be enforced by the local 
authorities, and the others also referred 
to the improvement in the machinery of 
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the Acts. He expected that his hon. 
Friend the Secretary of the Local 
Government Board would lay some stress 
upon the nineteenth recommendation of 
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the Committee, which related to the) 


establishment of a standard of purity. 
The recommendation of the Committee 
upon the point was carefully and design- 
edly drawn up in a somewhat vague 
manner. In his view it frequently hap- 
pened that small Measures, such as that 
which the Government were asked to 
introduce upon this subject, were of 
more benefit to the community than 
large Measures that involved the fate of 


Ministries. Although the hon. Gentleman | 


who moved the Amendment might not 
have authority to pledge his Party on 
the subject, yet he could not doubt that 
the fact of his having raised this question 
would have some influence, and he 
believed a Bill on the subject, if intro- 
duced by the Government and framed on 
the recommendations of the Committee, 
would receive the most careful considera- 
tion from all sides of the House. [“ Hear, 
hear ! | 

*THeE SECRETARY to tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. T. W. 
RussELL, Tyrone, 8.) said that he was 
not in the least degree disposed to mini- 
mise the importance of this question, 
because no one could have sat upon the 
Committee which had been referred to 
without being impressed by the deep 
interest which was taken in the subject 
by large sections of the community, and 
he could assure hon. Members that he 
had deemed it his duty to diaw the 
serious attention of the Government to 
this matter. [“Hear, hear!”] The 
real question before the House, however, 
was not whether legislation on this sub- 
ject ought to take place, but whether or 
not it should take place at once. The 
Select Committee in question was ap- 
pointed some three years ago by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Wolverhampton, and it reported in 
August last. The Report covered 50 
pages of closely-printed matter, and 
dealt with such a mass of detail 
as was seldom found in the Re- 
port of any Select Committee. He 
might also say that the Report dealt 
with matters of a most contentious 
character. The question, therefore, was 
Whether in these circumstances Parlia- 
ment was bound in January to legislate 
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upon this subject in priority to any 
other. The hon. Member who had brought 
the matter before the House had stated 
that a Measure dealing with it would 
pass without difficulty, but he had his 
doubts upon that point. [“Hear, hear!” 
It was quite true that the question did 
not involve any Party interest, and that 
it did not divide the two sides of the 
House, but some of the recommendations 
of the Committee certainly did raise 
questions of importance between the 
towns and the country. [“No!”] Any 
one who had sat upon the Committee or 
had looked at its division lists would 
know that in the divisions the repre- 
sentatives of the large cities voted one 
way and the representatives of the agri- 
cultural districts voted the other upon 
many of the issues that were raised before 
them. Let him take the question of 
food standards. It was impossible to 
get magistrates or other authorities to 
agree upon such a standard, and unless 
a standard was established all legislation 
on the subject must fail. The Com- 
mittee agreed that such a _ standard 
could not be set up by Act of Parlia- 
ment, but that it should be established 
by a Board of Reference, which should 
consist of scientists and men selected from 
the mercantile community, and that their 
standard should be made to have the 
effect of law by an Order in Council. 
He had merely to state that fact 
in order to show the enormous 
difficulty which the matter involved. 
Take the question of milk. Let them 
assume that the Board of Reference set 
up a standard of 3 per cent. of fat in 
the case of milk, and that that was 
legalised. Much of the milk sold now 
contained more than 3 per cent. of fat, 
and although they would thus bring the 
adulterated milk up to 3 per cent. they 
would offer an inducement to those 
who sold better milk to work 
down to what was the legal standard. 
The hon. Gentleman (Mr. Kearley) 
maintained that many local authorities 
would not put the Act as it stood into 
operation, but he did not indicate how 
the difficulty could be met. What was 
the whole trend of our legislation? It 
was to trust the local authorities of the 
country, and to cast upon local authori- 
ties the responsibilities that were now 
taken by the central authority. In the 
Committee it was proposed that the 
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Local Government Board should have the | *Sirn WALTER FOSTER (Derby, Ilkes- 
power to take samples in all the places| ton) was glad to hear from his hon, 
where the local authority failed to do} Friend that a Bill on this subject had 
their duty and to prosecute; but he! been drafted, and that it rested with the 
could tell the hon. Gentleman that that | Leader of the Government in this House 
the Local Government Board, over-| to tell them later on whether they were 
weighted as they now were, were not/ likely to see the Bill this Session. He 
prepared to do. | hoped that in this instance time would 
Mr. KEARLEY remarked that what, permit a Bill to be submitted to the 
he had suggested was that the duty} House this year. In the interest of 
should be made compulsory so far as the} public work it was desirable that the 
local authorities were concerned. | fruits of a Committee’s labour should not 
Mr. T. W. RUSSELL admitted that | be delayed too long. He did not believe 
in some cases the local authorities failed | that the difficulties in this case were as 
to act. That fact only. emphasised the great as his hon. Friend supposed. 
demand he made for time to consider a} [“ Hear, hear!”|] The fact was that 
question so full of difficulties. There| the legislation required on this sub 
was only one other matter to which he) ject was legislation,; not for altering 
wished to refer. The Committee, against | the principle of the law, but for im- 
his draft Report, carried an Amendment | proving the administration of the law: 
which prohibited the colouring of mar-| for improving the machinery by which 
garine, and the mixture of margarine | the law was carried out. The Local 
with butter. That proposal was strongly | Government Board thought there ought 
resisted by all the representatives of the | to be one sample of food taken for every 
great towns on the Committee, and he | thousand people in a district. That was 
had been informed at the Local) not a high standard to be aimed at. In 
Government Board by a _ deputation | some places a sample was taken for every 
that to carry out that proposal! 300 people, but in some counties only 
meant the total destruction of the) one sample was taken for every 15,000 
margarine trade. He did not wish| inhabitants, showing an almost total 
it to be understood that he was} neglect of the law as it stood. The con- 
arguing against the recommendations of | sequence was that in those localities 
the Committee ; he was simply trying | adulteration went on with injury to the 
to show that, so far from this being a home producer and general injury to the 
non-contentious matter, it was full of) health and well-being of the people. The 
contention, and contention of the most Secretary to the Local Government 
difficult kind—that between town and Board spoke about centralisation. Cen- 
country. Having dealt with the merits’ tralisation was not wanted in the direc- 
of the question, he came to what the hon. tion of making the Local Government 
Gentleman would probably think of} Board an active intervener in the detec- 
greater importance. During the recess | tion of adulteration, but it would be a 
a draft Bill was prepared. It had been great help even to the largest and most 
sarefully considered, and was now being | advanced centres of local government 
so considered, and all he could say was if there were some body in London, such 
that the whole question was receiving | as a Central Board of Reference, to which 
almost daily consideration at the Local} there could be resort for assistance. 
Government Board. They were trying Therefore, when the Committee  sug- 
to get over the difficulties, and he hoped | gested the creation of a scientific body, 
that at no distant date the Government | which would be a source of strength to 
would be able to submit a Bill to the! any local body trying to administer the 
House dealing with the entire question. | Acts, he thought the recommendation 
[‘ This Session?” | That was not a ques-| was such as to warrant some more defi- 
tion for him, but one which must be put | nite promise than they had yet received 
to the Leader of the House. He hoped,! from the Government. The  Bir- 
however, that, in view of the statement | mingham City Council, for example, 
he had just made the hon. Member! were anxious to make up their 
would not think it right to take a|minds as to whether the unlimited 
Division. use of antiseptics in the treatment of 
Seeretary to Local Government Board. 
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health or not, and they resolved, after 
obtaining all the information they could, 
to refer to a body in London—that was 
the Local Government Board in London 
—for information as to how they were 
to be guided with reference to the quantity 
of antiseptics permissible in foodstuffs. 
At present there was no authority to 
whom they could appeal. That was 
certainly a flaw in our existing arrange- 
ments, and until such a body was 
constituted they could not expect the law 
to be efficiently carried out. In the 
absence of such a body, too, they could 
never expect uniformity of judgment on 
the Bench in cases of adulteration, and 
he was confident that if there were such 
a central authority to refer to, the law 
would be enforced in many districts 
where it was now neglected. The hon. | 
Member for South Tyrone, while approv- 
ing of the principle, spoke of the difficul- 
ties of setting up standards in regard to 
certain articles of food, but he thought 
it might be done in many cases. In re- 
gard to milk, for instance, he did not 
think the difficulty was insuperable, or 
that it would involve any injustice or 
injury to the trade. At all events, he 
was sure that if some Board of Reference 
were created on the lines indicated by 
the Committee—a body in whom the 
public would feel confidence—an impor- 
tant step would be achieved towards im- 
proving the general quality of the food 
of the people. [“ Hear, hear!”] The 
evidence given before the Committee | 
showed that an enormous amount of | 
adulteration was going on in articles of 
food mostly of foreign production. The 
result of this was to so lower prices that 
in many cases our own producers were 
forced out of the market, while at the 
same time it operated strongly against 
the general production of food in the 
country. [“ Hear, hear!”] It was ob 
vious that the production and supply of 
good food was a matter of great impor- 
tance to the health, and vigour, and cha- 
racter of a nation, and this was an object 
to which every Government should attach 
importance. [“Hear, hear!”] The 
Government had professed a desire to 
undertake social legislation. Here was 
an opportunity then for them to achieve 
a great work in this direction, and, in 
view of the facts and recommendatiens 
presented by the Committee, he would 
urge them to give their attention to the 
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matter as soon as they possibly could. 
[“ Hear, hear!” 

*Mr. GEORGE LAMBERT (Devon, 
South Molton) said he regretted the line 
that had been taken by the hon. Member 
who had spoken on behalf of the Govern- 
ment on this matter. The hon. Member 
fully admitted the importance of the sub- 
ject, and the necessity of legislation ; but 
said that further time was required to 
give the matter full consideration before 
legislation was undertaken. Yet this Com- 
mittee had been sitting for two and a half 
years, and reported in August last. In 
the case of the Agricultural Rating Bill, 
which formed one of the principal mea- 
sures of last Session, and which, by the 
way, transferred a good sum of money 
from the pockets of the taxpayers to the 
agricultural interest, the Government re- 
quired very much less time to make up 
their minds about legislation; and yet 
he did not think that matter was of 
greater importance to the country than 
the one under consideration. [‘ Hear, 
hear!”’] The question was one of con- 
siderable magnitude, because it closely 
affected the health and condition of the 
people. He believed legislation on the 
subject—upon the lines of the recom- 
mendations of the Committee—was prac- 
ticable, although the hon. Member for 
South Tyrone had read into the Report 
many more difficulties than it contained 
or involved. [‘‘Hear, hear!”] This 
subject of food adulteration, moreover, 
was of great importance to agriculturists, 
because fair trade was necessary to the 
sale of their own products.  [“ Hear, 
hear! ”| The Committee had stated that a 
large amount of fraud was perpetrated in 
large quantities of the food imported from 
abroad, and, to some extent, at home. 
Especially was this the case in regard 
to butter, which was largely adulterated 
with margarine, and as the representa- 
tive of an agricultural constituency he 
was able to assure the House that enor- 
mous interest was taken in the matter 
by the farmers of the country. In 
colour, shape, and consistency margarine 
was made up to exactly imitate butter, 
and largely sold as such all over the 
country. It was not butter at all. Much 
of this so-called butter or margarine— 
made of inside fat, oil, and milk—came 
from Germany; it. was sold as Ham- 
burg factory butter in Manchester, 
and in other places as really pure 
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butter, but evidence before the Com- 
mittee was given that every sample 
taken of it was adulterated. It 
was only fair to our own agriculturists 
to prevent the importation from abroad 
of an article so adulterated, and allow it 
to be palmed off on the people of this 
country as pure butter. [‘ Hear, hear!” ] 
Moreover, it was noteworthy that the 
profit on margarine was 4d. per Ib., 
whereas on genuine butter it was only 1d. 
per lb., and therefore an inducement was 
given to the seller to press the adul- 
terated article upon the people to the de- 
triment of their health. Then, again, 
foreign cheese was also largely adul- 
terated, and it was so closely made up 
to resemble British cheese that the pub- 
lic were often deceived. Why, it was 
actually a fact that some of the articles 
imported from abroad, and sold in this 
country, were not allowed to be sold in 
the countries from which they came. The 
British farmer was an honest man, and 
could not compete with fraud of this 
kind; and consequently he suffered a 
grievous injustice under the circum- 
stances. [“ Hear, hear!”] The existing 
Acts against adulteration ought to be 
strengthened, and fresh legislation also 
applied to meet the difficulty. The 
Local Government Board thought one 
sample per 1,000 persons per annum was 
not an extravagant number of samples 
to take, but it had been shown that the 
number of samples taken in some places 
was largely below this figure. He might 
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mention that in Somersetshire one sample | 


per annum had been taken to every 379 


persons, and the extent of adulteration 


had been found to be 3°6 per cent. ; 
whereas in Oxford, where one sample 
was taken to over 14,000 persons, the 
adulteration was 41°'7. There were local 
reasons which often operated to prevent 
the present Acts being put in force. One 
Inspector stated before the Committee 
that— 


“He knew of a local authority in the Metro- 
polis, eight members of which had been con- 
victed of offences under the Acts upon evidence 
obtained by their own inspector. 


The result | 


had been that the duties of the inspector under | 


the Acts were now controlled by a committee of 


the authority, and they decide the cases in which | . . 
: '' not be said that agriculture had had too 


prosecutions are to be undertaken.” 


Therefore, it was not likely that those | it, for this was the first Agricultural 


eight gentlemen who might be conv 
by their own inspectors would be 
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ready to put the law into operation. 
Then he contended that the punishment 
for offences of this kind was altogether 
inadequate. It had consisted of a fino 
ranging from 30s. to 40s. It was not at 
all commensurate with the enormous pro- 
fits made in the trade, and the Committee 
recommended that ymprisonment should 
be inflicted where a man kept on break- 
ing the law. This trade was a very large 
one indeed. The Committee had reported 
that there was reason to believe that a 
considerable proportion of the imports 
of food into the United Kingdom were 
adulterated. The imports of butter 
were two and_ three-quarter million 
ewt., of margarine nearly one million 
ewt., of cheese two million ewt., and of 
condensed milk half a million ewt., 
and a considerable proportion of 
this enormous amount of food. was adul- 
terated, and yet the Government 
could not find time to legislate on 
the subject. His point was that this 
was not more an agricultural question 
than a poor man’s question. Milk and 
butter were the necessaries of life, and 
it was an extraordinary fact that 
in the poorer districts of the Metro- 
polis the Adulteration Acts were 
not so strictly enforced as in the richer 
districts. In Lewisham, Hampstead, and 
St. James’s, Westminster, hardly one 
sample in 100 were adulterated, while in 
St. Pancras 43 per cent., in Southwark 46 
per cent., and in Lambeth 47 per cent. 
of the samples were adulterated. The 
Government said they had not time to 
deal with this matter. They had the 
time to mention foreign prison-made 
goods. He did not want to know where 
goods were made, but he did want to 
know that they were what they pur 
ported to be. What encouragement was 
there for farmers to start butter fac- 
tories, as they had done and still further 
hoped to do in parts of the country, 
and to endeavour to win back from the 
foreigner a portion of the market they 
had encroached upon, when the Govern- 
ment, which was so professedly the friend 
of the farmers, would not help them to 
see that the produce they had to com- 
pete with was pure or not? It couid 
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icted | Amendment brought forward. The very 
very | fizct day of last Session the Minister for 
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Agriculture gave notice of a Bill to 
amend the Agricultural Holdings Act, | 
but this Session Agricultural Holdings | 
only found a place in the Omnibus Clause | 
of the Queen’s Speech, to be passed if 
time permitted. He did think that! 
this Government, which came into power | 
so largely through the support of the | 
agricultural interest, might do something | 
to enable the farmers to help themselves. | 
*GeneraL LAURIE (Pembroke and) 
Haverfordwest), referring to the sugges: | 
tion that local authorities were lax in| 


the administration of the Adulteration | 
Acts, said he belonged to a local | 
authority who had endeavoured to put | 
the law into force. Each prosecution | 
cost upwards of £5, and they thought | 
themselves very lucky indeed if they got 
aw penalty of 10s. inflicted on a person} 
they prosecuted, if indeed the summons | 
were not dismissed, and a fine of 10s. | 
was, of course, a _ perfect farce, | 
and was no deterrent. Unless they| 
could obtain better means of enforcing | 
the law, it would become a question with | 
the body of which he was a membcr| 
whether they should continue to enforce 
it or not. He thought the local bodies 
were unfairly blamed in this matter. 
Either the magistrates should be called 
upon to inflict severe penalties, or else 
a radical change should be made in the 
law, providing for imprisonment instead 
of fine after the first or second convic- 
tion. Otherwise men would continue to 
defy the law, and local bodies would 
cease to make an effort to prevent it. 

*Mr. F. A. CHANNING (Northampton, 
E.), said he wished to speak as a member | 
of the Committee assenting to the Re-| 
port, but also because, when Chairman | 
of the Central Chamber of Agriculture, 
he had moved and obtained the appoint- | 
ment of the Committee. He  was| 
bound to say that he thought his hon. 
Friend opposite in the very vague indi- 
cation he had given of the possible action 
of the Government in the future, had 
not in any way invalidated the 
ground on which this matter had 
been brought forward. Without going 





into any details of the frauds that were 
committed, or of the minor recommen- 
dations, he wished to say, as a mem- 
ber of the Committee, that the Report 
consisted of two essential heads or divi- 
sions. Under one head it discussed 
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amendments in the law and its adminis- 
tration, as to which there was no prac- 
tical doubt or difficulty whatsoever, 
and as to which there could be 
no divergence of opinion; but the 
other division of the Report was the 
essential portion, and its nature was 
an unanswerable argument for dealing 
promptly with this question. The 
main recommendation of the Report was 
that steps should be taken to remove all 
that sort of difficulty which had beset so 
many of the Courts, and which had 
acted as an obstacle to commerce—the 
uncertainty as to what was meant hy 
certain articles, the uncertainty as to the 
condition of the law, the uncertainty as 
to what was adulteration and what was 
not, and the uncertainty as to what was 
an honest article and what was not. The 
main recommendation of the Committee 
was to take all these questions out of the 
realm of uncertainty, an uncertainty 
which now led the Courts into difficulty, 
and acted as a serious obstacle to the 
producers of this country, and to obtain 
accurate and reliable decisions from the 
highest experts appointed for the 
purpose of laying down © standards 
which would govern the trade in these 
articles. Was it not unanswerable to say 
that the sooner a Court of Reference was 
set up the better?) He had had a great 
deal to do with the demands of agricul- 
turists for many years, ard this demand 
for protection against adulteration had 
been one of the demands most earnestly 
and unanimously formulated by them 
throughout the country for years past. 
When the late Liberal Ministry came into 
power a similar demand for protection 
against fraud in fertilisers and feeding 
stuffs had been left over by their prede- 
cessors, and the present President of the 
Local Government Board had failed to 
deal with it. The Liberal Ministry then 
dealt with that evil by the Fertilisers and 
Feeding Stuffs Act of 1893. It 
was the Liberal Ministry also which 
appointed this Committee, and after a 
change of Ministry. the Committee had 
the aid and help of the hon. Gentleman 
opposite, as the particularly capable 
representative of the oftice which would 
be intrusted with carrying out any legis- 
lation that might be passed. It was 
really absurd that there should be so 
much doubt and hesitation about the 
production of a Bill to deal with the 
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question, the main portion of which was 
contained in so small a compass. The 
details of administration had been 
thrashed out again and again by prac- 
tical men all over the country. 
The real difficulty of the question, a 
difficulty he admitted quite as strongly 
as the Secretary to the Local Govern- 
ment Board, was to determine what was 


Address in 


an adulterated article and what was not, | 
and this difficulty would be in a fair way | 


of solution when once a Court of 
Reference was started. With such a Com- 
petent court established there would be a 
fair prospect of dealing with a vast 


volume of fraudulent trade which had | 
inflicted much injury upon agriculture | 
To have | 
palmed upon them the hazy outlines of | 
« Bill now in some remote pigeon-hole | 


and loss upon consumers. 


and not yet even in a final form of pre- 
paration, so that it could be laid before 
the House at any given time, and to which 


there was not the most distant allusion | 


in the Queen’s Speech, was just cause of 


complaint to Members who took an | 
interest in agricultural questions ; and 
more especially they complained of this 
conduct froma Government who by rash 
and reckless pledges gained so many 


seats in agricultural constituencies. For 
years legislation of this kind had been 
asked for by agricultural associations all 
over the country, and this indefinite 
postponement by the Government was 
ungenerous and unfair to agricultural 


interests, and he hoped his hon. Friend, | 


unless he received an‘ assurance that 


legislation creating this Court of Refer- | 


ence would be within a reasonable time 
brought before the House, would by a 
Division give hon. Members the oppor- 
tunity of recording. opinions on the 
conduct of Her Majesty’s Ministers in 
meeting this urgent question with a 
vague promise. [“ Hear! ”| 

*Sir JOHN LENG (Dundee), having 
sat on the Committee which inquired into 
this question last Session, said he was 
surprised to hear the hon. Member for 
Devonport say that the Report of the 
Committee was unanimous. There were 
undoubtedly a number of questions upon 
which there was substantial agreement, 
but there were other and very important 
ones upon which there was much 
difference of opinion, and on one impor- 
tant point the draft Report passed by 
the Chairman on behalf of the Local 
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Government Board was set aside. It 
| would be quite a mistake to suppose that 
there would be no opposition to a Bill 
to carry out the Report of the Committee 
as it stood. It had been very truly said 
there were matters in the Report which 
were highly contentious. It was not 
entirely a Report suggesting improve- 
'ments in machinery; there were pro- 
posals or suggestions in it which 
affected very important principles. It had 
been jadmitted that where the existing 
Acts had been honestly and fairly ad- 
minstered, there had been a great de- 
crease in adulteration, and so far as 
suggestions were made for the improve- 
ment of machinery for the existing Acts 
there would be no opposition raised. But 
proposals were made in Committee and 
agreed to by majorities there as to which 
the Committee were divided into two dis- 
tinct parties, the town party and the 
country party. There was ‘a question 
whether an article of food, which on the 
| evidence of numerous witnesses had been 
pronounced nutritious, useful and palat- 
able, was to be presented in a form and 
| colour which would prevent its being 
‘used to a large extent. There was 
another proposal to largely increase 
the powers of the Customs to seize goods 
at Custom Houses instead of taking 
samples and following up the cases. In 
this Amendment he strongly objected to 
the use of the word “ nefarious.” To this 
he certainly could not assent ; the word 
“nefarious ” signified “ impious,” “ base,” 
“felonious,” “ wicked in the extreme,” 
“abominable.” [Laughter.] What had 
occurred in the punishment of _ this 
great crime under the Act? There had 
been difticulty in inducing magistrates 
to convict, not only magistrates who 
were members of local authorities, but 
Justices of the Peace who were not, and 
many stipendiary magistrates had refuse 
larger fines than from 1s. to 40s. Clearly 
| this indicated that they did not regard 
the offence as it was designated in the 
Amendment. He observed that the hon. 
| Member for Devonport had not used a 
word which had cropped up frequently 
in subsequent speeches— Margarine.” 
That word was much discussed in Com- 
mittee. If the Report were carried out 
undoubtedly it would be an endeavour to 
strike a fatal blow at the sale of mar- 
garine. Hon. Gentlemen had pleaded for 
the carrying out of the Act in the 
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interests of the poor. Now the poor were 
great consumers of margarine, which was 
not placed before them fraudulently but 
knowingly as margarine. The Report it- 
self gave a remarkable statement on the 
point to the effect that the Committee 
had received much evidence as to the 
wholesome, valuable, and nutritious pro- 
perties of margarine as a cheap food, not 
so palatable as good butter but, un- | 
questionably, well-made margarine was | 
more palatable than bad butter. It was 
said that margarine was sold as butter, 
but in fact it could only be sold in wrap 
pers having the word “ Margarine” in 
large characters thereon. The poor were 
anxious to obtain this article, and they 
obtained it knowing it to be margarine, 
though in shops where the customer was 
well known and wished to, conceal the 
fact of his purchasing this article it 
might be asked for as “ butter.” It was 
not necessary to detain the House by 
dwelling ‘on the point, but it was well 
known that this 





families with bread or nothing. 


ference with the trade. He 
gretted that so many of his hon. Friends 
had shown the cloven foot of protection. 


employed in using their influence with 
agricultural communities to induce them 


to do what the hon. Member for South | 
Molton said had been done in Devonshire, | 
to establish and encourage the factory | 
intelligent | 
management, such as had really been | 
the cause of this competition of which | 
There had been | 


system under enlightened, 


complaint was made. 
large importations of Danish and other 
butters, and why! Because 


the factory system were able to put on 

the market’ an article of first class | 
character, regularly supplied in excellent | 
condition. It was because of its excellence 

Danish butter had attained its position. | 
Let the English farmers, with their wives | 
and daughters, devote the same atten- | 
tion as the Danish families did to dairy | 
work, let the same attention be given to | 
the preparation and package of the | 
butter for market, and perhaps the con- 
sumer would be able to dispense with | 
the supply of foreign butter. [‘‘ Hear!” ] | 
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nutritive article was | 
sold at half the price of fresh butter, and | 
with the poor it was often a question | 
whether they could supply this to their | 
He | 
strongly condemned the suggested inter- | 
much re- | 


Denmark | 
and other countries which had gone into | 
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But the idea among some of his 
hon. Friends was that anything that 
was foreign must be nefarious. [“ No, 
no!”| If that was not the idea it was 
the declaration of this particular Amend- 
ment, but hon. Gentlemen who took that 
line should remember that so far as 
our exports were concerned we were the 


most nefarious people in the world. [“ No, 


ee 


no!” and laughter.| Certainly foreign 
manufacturers had equally good ground 
for such an opinion. Out of samples of 
butter from fifteen countries only five 
were found to be in any way adulterated. 
With regard to the other ten the samples 
showed “none,” “none” all through. 
With’ regard even to these five there 
was in one country, with 21 samples, 
only two adulterated, and another, 
with 34, had only five adulterated. 
He thoroughly endorsed what the 
Secretary to the Local Government 
Board had said, namely, that the ques- 
tions dealt with in this Report were so 
multifarious, and some of them were 
of such importance, that he would be 
making far more haste than good speed 
if he were to throw on the Table of the 
House a Bill which, with the well known 
surplusage of Measures which were to 
be passed during the Session, would 
have no chance of getting through. 


| They all knew that the hon. Gentle- 
[Laughter.| They would be far better | 


man applied his mind thoroughly 
to any subject he might take up, and 
they might be sure, from their know- 
ledge of his past action, that when this 
Bill was laid on the table of the House, 
it would be a Measure which had been 
carefully prepared with due regard to 
the important interests that were in- 
volved. He thought that instead of an 
attempt being made to censure the Gov- 
ernment for being dilatory they would 
have been far more worthy of censure 
if they had precipitately brought into 
the House a hasty and _ ill-considered 
measure. [“ Hear, hear!”] For these 
reasons, as a Member of the Committec, 
he should certainly support the Gov- 
ernment in opposing the Amendment. 
THe FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.) hoped they might now draw this 
portion of the Debate on the Address to 
a conclusion. He had really nothing 


| substantial to add to what had fallen 


from his hon. Friend, which, he thought, 
was sufficient to show a practical assembly 
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that the Government were not to 
blame for the course they had taken in | 
the matter. Anybody who had listened | 
to the Debate must be convinced that | 
the subject was one of great difficulty 
and complexity. It had engaged the | 
attention of a very competent Committee 
for no less than three years of continu- 
ous and arduous labour, and its recom- 
mendations were of a complicated and 
far from being of an uncontroversial | 
character. It must also be evident from | 
the Debate that while there was no 
party complexion in the matter there | 
was a conflict of material interests be- 
tween the constituencies represented by 
gentlemen sitting on different sides of | 
the House, and his experience was that 
where they found a conflict of material | 
interests the Debates to which they gave 
rise were quite as long and sometimes 
quite as heated as any that arose in the 
ordinary course of warfare between party 
and party. [“Hear, hear!”| He did 
not think it would be asserted by any 
Gentleman that the programme of legis- 
lation the Government had put before 
the House this year was one which would 
leave them very much time to be filled 
up by Measures not announced in the 
Queen’s Speech, and the House might 
rest content with the assurance of his 
hon. Friend that the matter was under 
the consideration of his department. 
The labours they had already devoted to 
the subject had produced a draft Bill 
which would require further considera- 
tion, but still it was a Bill which had 
been thrown into some sort of prelimi- 
nary shape. Those labours would be 
continued, and he thought it would be 
asking more from the Government than 
could fairly be demanded at this stage 
of the Session to require them to give 
any sort of pledge as to the period when 
they would find themselves in a position 
to deal with the question. [* Hear, 
hear ! ”’] 

Mr. THOMAS LOUGH (Islington, W.) 
observed that they had got an existing | 
law in this matter, and he thought one 
of the most unsatisfactory things in con- 
nection with the answer given by the 
hon. Member representing the Local 
Government Board, was that he did not | 
make any promise that there should be | 
a firm enforcement of the existing law. | 
A good deal could be done under that | 
law. He must say that, although he | 


First Lord of the Treasury. ' 
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' foreigners. 
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! could not agree with all the conclusions 


of his hon. Friend who had last spoken, 
he did think there were grave faults in 
the particular Amendment before them, 
which savoured a great deal too much of 
Protection in the latter part. He went 
thoroughly with the first two or three 
lines of the Amendment, and if he could 
get an assurance from the hon. Gentle 
man that the existing law so far as it 
could be made to meet the case would 
be strictly applied, he would readily 
accept the assurances already given. 
He wished to give one illustration of 
how much could be done under that law. 
There was one trade that had _ been 
singled out in this Report from all other 
trades, namely the tea trade, in which 
a good many samples had been examined 
and not one case of adulteration was 
found. There was a particular section 
under the Act’ of 1875 by which the 
Customs authorities could make a strin- 
gent examination of any tex suspected 
even of being adulterated, and could stop 
it at the port. The fear of the opera- 
tion of the Act had been perfectly suc- 
cessful in arresting adulteration, which 
had gone on to a certain extent before. 
He thought that Act was capable of a 
far larger application. When they turned 
to the article of coffee he was sorry to 
say the Report was an unsatisfactory 
one, for every species seemed to be adul- 
terated in this cowntry to a larger extent 
than any other article. That illustrated 
the mistake made in this Amendment. 
It was the foreigner who was hit here. 
They got all their best food from 
foreigners, whilst the worst adulteration 
was done in this country. An hon. Mem- 
ber had said that the British farmer was 
an honest man. He might be, but he 
was not the noblest work of God. He 
was a very stupid man, because he had 
been cut out of every trade he ought to 
command in this country by intelligent 
They got the best butter 
and the best apples from abroad, because 
home producers did not follow the same 
intelligent processes that foreigners 
adopted. For his part he wished to 
associate himself with the protest against 
the Protectionist aspect of part of the 
Amendment. They wanted to stop adul- 
teration, but they did not want to stop 
the importation of foreign food. They 
wanted an equal law to be applied to 
the foreign and the native adulterator, 
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and if that were done he thought they 
would have arrived at a most excellent 
system. If they had an assurance that 
the existing law would be enforced in 
the case of all articles, and the Bill 
brought forward as early as_ possible, 
they might now take a decision on the 
question. 

Mr. KEARLEY was willing that the 
Debate should now draw to a close, and 
with « view to this result he would ask 
the right hon. Gentleman, who had said, 
as he understood him, that at as early 
a period as possible the Bill would be 
submitted to Parliament, to go a step 
further and say it should be brought in 
during this Session. 

THe FIRST LORD or rune TREA- 
SURY was very unwilling to make any 
promise which might result in disap- 
pointment, and which it might not be 
possible to fulfil to the absolute letter. 
All he could say, therefore, was that 
among the large number of measures 
competing for the support of the Gov- 
ernment and the consideration of the 
House, this was one to which they 
attached importance. He could not zo 
further than that. With regard to the 
existing law, he believed that rested not 
with any central but with the local 
authority. He would inquire whether or 
not it rested with the central authority, 
and see what could be done. 

Mr. KEARLEY observed that in view 
of the right hon. Gentleman’s answer 
he should challenge a division. 


Majesty s Most 


Question, “That those words be there 
added,” put and negatived. 


REGISTRATION LAW3. 

Mr. EDWARD STRACHEY (Somerset, 
S.) had the next Amendment on the 
Paper, which was to add at the end of 
the Address the words :— 


“But we humbly express our regret that no 
measure is announced by Your Majesty for a 
simplification of the registration laws for Parlia- 
mentary and Local Government elections, so 
that duly qualified persons may be placed upon 
the electoral register without the present 
unnecessary complications and delay.” 


*Mr. SPEAKER ruled that this Amend- 
ment was out of order, inasmuch as it 
anticipated a Bill of which notice had 
been given dealing with the same sub- 
ject. 
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MANNING OF BRITISH MERCHANT VESSELS. 


On the return of Mr. Speaker after 
the usual interval, 


Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON (Middles- 
brough) moved, as an Amendment to the 
Address, to add at the end :— 


“ And we humbly represent to your Majesty 
the regret of this House that your Majesty’s 
Gracious Speech contains no promise that any 
attempt shall be made this Session to pass into 
law a Bill dealing with the question of manning 
of British merchant vessels, in accordance with 
the recommendations of a departmental com- 
mittee appointed to inquire into the under- 
manning of British merchant vessels ; and this 
House further expresses its regret at the con- 
tinued alarming loss of life at sea.” 


He said that whenever there had been 
any shipping legislation brought before 
the House it had been the usual practice 
of gentlemen interested to stir up a great 
agitation upon the ground that the ship- 
ping interest should be left absolutely 
jalone, and that no legislation should be 
allowed to interfere with the manage- 
ment by shipowners of their business or 
property. This House for many years 
had interfered with factories, mines, and 
workshops, and legislation affecting those 
interests had never produced anything 
like the agitation there had been in con- 
nection with shipping. He did not com- 
|plain very much of shipowners; the 
| people he had fought and intended to 
‘fight were the managing shipowners or 
'shipmongers—the men who induced the 
' general public to invest their money in 
Shipping property on false pretences, and 
who had no real interest at stake them- 
|selves. He quoted from a prospectus 
| issued recently in Cardiff where the 
| nanagirg director of a shipping company 
was advising people to invest their money 
|in one of their vessels, and promising a 
‘return of 45 per cent. on the capital in- 
ivested. Managing owners had been the 
‘curse of the shipping trade. They con- 
| stantly cut down the number of men 
lemployed on board, and, by under- 
|manning the ships, were responsible for 
a good deal of the loss of life at sea. 
Whatever loss of life there was at sea 
at present, he asserted that managing 
owners were more responsible for it than 
anyone else he knew. They promised 
big dividends, which they had not becn 
able to realise, and when it came to a 
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question of actual management they con- 
tinually cut down expenses in every direc- 
tion. More especially had they cut 
down the number of men employed 
on board. He urged that under- 
manning was responsible for a con- 
siderable amount of loss of life at sea. 
On January 8th 1894 a vessel called the 


Address in 


Port Gareth was lost in Brandon Bay | 


with all hands. In that case there would 
have been no inquiry but for the fact 
that one of the apprentices on the vessel 
had kept a log of the voyage, and had 
dispatched it to his father a few days 
before the vessel foundered. From that 
log it appeared that the crew consisted 
of a master, two mates and a carpenter, 
ene sail-maker, steward, and cook, six 
able seamen (all foreigners), two ordinary 
seamen (boys under 17, one of whom had 
never been to sea before), and six appren- 
tices, five of whom had never been to sea 
before. This vessel carried 500 yards 
of canvas, which the crew had to work. 
It was found, at the Board of Trade 
inquiry, that the vessel had been lost in 
consequence of being undermanned and 
It appeared from 


inefficiently manned. 
the log that before the loss of the vessel 
a large number of the men were disabled 
by scurvy and sea-sickness ; and the six 
able seamen were possibly not conversant 


with English. He would not say that 
shipowners deliberately sent their vessels 
to sea in an unseaworthy condition, in 
order to make a profit from the insur- 
ance, but it was a remarkable fact that 
in the case of the majority of ships lost 
the owners made a profit by the loss. 
The vessel he had mentioned was insured 
for £10,000, and the vessel, if sold, would 
not have fetched more than £6,000. 
The penalty imposed on the owner for 
this loss of 21 lives was a fine of £75. 
He asked the Solicitor General whether 
further proceedings could not be taken 
by Government, and he was informed 
that under the existing law there would 
be no chance of a conviction. To show 
what some shipowners were capable of, 
he would read a series of letters from 
one firm, whose name he would give if 
it were desired, to the captain of one of 
the vessels which had completed the 
voyage, and was lying at Falmouth for 
a week or two awaiting orders. The 
Mr, Havelock Wilson. 
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owners were anxious to get rid of the 
crew to save pay. The first letter ran— 


“Inreply to your telegram with regard to 
crew, we wired you to say that you were only 
to give the crew salt-beef, no fresh provisions, 
and keep them hard at work, so that they may 
get tired of the ship and agree to a forteit of 
£3. We cannot hope to pay the crew off with- 
. .. Use your own boats in 
going to and from the ship. We are most 
anxious to keep down expenses.” 


Answer to Her 


The next letter read— 


“We received your telegram advising us that 
you had paid off ten men with a reduction of £3 
each. As we do not expect orders before four 
days, we should like you to sce that you get rid 
of as many men as possible.” 


Then a wire followed— 
“Tf you can get any more of your able 


seamen or ordinary seamen paid off with forfeit, 
do so.” 
Then another letter— 

“ Make a quick run after you get your orders 
and have no detention, but get to sea at once. 
If you are ordered to the Clyde, do not take a 
pilot, and you will not require much towage. 
Run up the Clyde as far as possible under sail. 
As to Liverpool, you will require little or no 
towage there, and no pilot. We hope you are 
doing your utmost to keep down expenses at 
Falmouth, which is a matter of great impor- 
tance.” 


There were a good many managing 
owners who were as ready as these gentle- 
men, at all times and by all means, to 
cut down expenses, regardless of the 
safety of the lives of the men employed. 
Of course, all shipowners were not like 
that. There were some in the House 
who would scorn to be parties to any 
conduct of the kind. But as long 
there were men who were willing to 
undertake such risks for the sake of 
paltry saving, it was the duty of Parlia- 
ment to step in to protect the seaman. 
He induced the right hon. Member for 
the Brightside Division (Mr. Mundella) 
to appoint a Committee to inquire into 
the manning of ships; and for the first 
time in the history of the country a fair 
and reasonable Committee was appointed, 
and all interests were represented. 
It was not a shipowners’ Committee, nor 
was it a sailors’ Committee. It was a 
Committee composed of men represent- 
ing every interest connected with ship- 
ping. It sat for two years; visited the 
principal ports of the United Kingdom, 
and examined 176 witnesses. In fact, 


as 
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no Committee had ever done its work in 
a more thorough manner. Thirteen out 
of the 17 members of the Committee 
had signed the Majority Report, which 
declared that undermanning did largely 
prevail in a certain class of vessels, and 
that it was a danger to the lives of the 
sailors who went to sea in those ships. 
The Report did no‘ agree with the state- 
ment that undermanning could be dealt 
with without further legislation by a 
more strict definition and enforcement 
of the existing law applicable to unsea- 
worthiness in regard to the underman- 
ning of ships, and by the punishment of 
persons responsible for sending such 
ships to sea. At the present moment 
it was possible for a Board of Trade sur- 
veyor to go on board a vessel, and if he 
found that the bell on which the time of 
day was struck was a quarter of an inch 
short of the measurement provided by 
the Board of Trade, he could detain that 
vessel in port as being in an unseaworthy 
condition. But when it came to the 
question of the manning of the ship, the 
surveyor had no power. Yet the man- 
ning of the ship was the most impor- 
tant matter of all. The finest ship ever 
built, if not properly manned, was as 
uiseaworthy as the worst old tub afloat 
on the ocean; and yet in regard to 
manning the only authority possessed 
by the official of the Board of Trade was 
to see that the officers of the ship had 
got their certificates. In fact, if the 
ofticers had got their certificates, the 
owners might send the ship to sea with- 
out a single sailor, and the officers and 
the official of the Board of Trade would 
be powerless in the matter. That being 
the condition of affairs, he could not 
wderstand how the Government could 
delay any longer in- dealing with this 
question of undermanning. It was a 
question of life and death to men who 
went down to the sea in ships. If there 
were only a few lives at stake he would 
probably not say so much on the matter. 
But he knew that every day and every 
week and every month of the year thou- 
sands of men were sent to their doom 
in consequence of ships in an unsea- 
vorthy condition being allowed to leave 
the ports. He therefore most strongly 
entered his protest against any further 
delay in dealing with this most impor- 
tant question. In regard to the Minority 
Report of the Committee, he should say 
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that a more misleading document had 
never been submitted to the House. In 
the first paragraph of that report it was 
stated that the evidence had not been 
presented in that unbiassed spirit that 
was desirable. Had those gentlemen 
supposed that the seamen who were to 
be examined before the Committee would 
give evidence in favour of the ship- 
owners and not against them? Was it 
not only reasonable to suppose that the 
seamen would give their evidence in a 
free and open manner, and speak the 
truth as to their actual everyday experi- 
ences at sea? The Minority Report also 
declared that the details of the con- 
struction of vessels intended to carry pas- 
sengers were subjected to rules fixed by 
the Board of Trade. But the complaint 
was never made that passenger vessels 
were undermanned. These ships were 
always well manned, for, were it other- 
wise, the travelling public would very 
soon enter a_ protest. The com- 
plaint was that the tramp steamers 
were undermanned; and this  allu- 
sion to passenger steamers was really 
an attempt to mislead the public. 


There again he had to complain of this 


one-sided minority report. The Gentle- 
men who signed this Report knew per- 
fectly well that there was no restriction 
for the carrying of deck cargo from April 
to October to the ports of the United 
Kingdom. The only restriction which 
existed was that in the winter months 
vessels should only be allowed to carry 
three feet of timber to ports inthe 
United Kingdom, but they might carry 
‘12 or 14 feet to any Continental port. 
As to the qualification of the officers, was 
he to understand that the shipowners 
objected to officers passing a Board oi 
Trade examination to prove that they 
were qualified to do their work? Was 
that any hardship to the shipowning 
community? As to the inspection of the 
accommodation it was a mere farce. 
The minority on this Committee 
reported that if the restrictions and 
regulations under which shipowners 
now conducted their business were 
unduly extended, there would be con- 
siderable risk, they would feel that their 
personal responsibility was lessened. But 
there was no class of employers in the 
country who had escaped more from 
legislative interference than had the 
shipowners. [‘Hear, hear!”] He 
| [Fifth Day. 
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would ask those gentlemen to read the 
Factories Act, the Railways Regulation 
Act, cr the Coal Mines Regulation Act. 
He would remind them also that they 
were able in 1880 to induce that House 
to deny to seamen the right and protec- 
tion of the Employers’ Liability Act, and 
some of them came down and voted that 
mineowners and railway and factory em- 
ployers should be saddled with the 
responsibility of that Act, while they 
voted against its extension to seamen. 
The shipowners had for the last 25 years 
been complaining that, in consequence of 
legislative interference, the shipping 
trade was being driven from the country, 
and yet in that time we had increased 
our tonnage from about five millions to 
about 13 millions. The shipowners com- 
plained that a wider interpretation had 
been given to the reference to this Coin- 
mittee than they believed was intended, 
and called attention to the fact that not 
only had their inquiry extended to the 
efficiency of the manning of ships, but it 
had attempted to measure the degree 
and extent of labour imposed on the in- 
dividual members of a crew, and to fix 
by law a limit thereto. That referred 


to the question of the manning of the 


stokehold. It was found, on taking 
evidence from experts, that the only safe 
method of dealing with the question of 
the number of men that should be em- 
ployed in the stokehold, was not to go 
by the horse-power of the engines or the 
tonnage of the vessel, but by the amount 
of coal that was consumed in the stoke- 
hold. He thought himself that two and 
a-half tons ofcoal for 24 hours was 
sufficient for any one man to work. It 
should be remembered also that, owing 
to the way in which the coal was worked 
and handled, the actual amount was 
sometimes not two and a half tons but 
five tons. And yet these Gentlemen who 
signed the Minority Report said there 
was no necessity to interfere, as, if the 
shipowner did not employ a sufficient 
number of men to do the stoking, he 
would be himself the loser. Published 
statistics showed that there were more 
suicides among the firemen in the stoke- 
hold of a ship than among any other 
class of the community ; and the reason 
was that these men were called upon to 
do more work than they were able to 
do. When their vessel was in th» Rel 
Sea they sometimes came right up from 


Vr. Havelock Wilson. 
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the stokehold and jumped overboard, 
There was every justification for the 
State to interfere to give these men pro- 
tection. These gentlemen claimed that 
rebutting evidence had been given jn 
regard to the statements made hy 
witnesses about certain — ships, anl 
said that where rebutting evidence 
had not been given no close inquiry 
into the circumstances was possible, 
The only rebutting evidence consisted of 
a number of letters from the owners of 
various ships, who said that their ships 
were not undermanned. But they did 
not come before the Committee to subject 
themselves to cross-examination, and he 
contended that their letters were not 
evidence at all, and that they were not 
worth the paper they were written upon 
and should not be quoted as a reason the 
Government should not interfere. They 
stated that there had been 33 formal 
Board of Trade Inquiries held during the 
last 16 years into casualties to foreign 
bound and cross Channel steamers of 
over 200 tons each, in which the Court 
expressed the opinion that the vessel 
carried too few hands. But in no case 
was it held that the vessel was actually 
lost through such cause. He held in his 
hand Reports of a number of Board of 
Trade Inquiries, and he believed that in 
all there were 33 cases, and in every one 
the ships were undermanned. While the 
Courts of Inquiry might not have been 
able to say that the vessel was actually 
lost in consequence of being under- 
manned, if a vessel was undermanned 
and that led to the vessel stranding or 
to a collision through being undermanned 
he contended that the direct cause of loss 
was undermanning. The Committee 
talked about the number of vessels in 
which undermanning was complained of, 
and endeavoured to compare the number 
of vessels lost where undermanning was 
alleged, with the manning scale adopted 
by the Committee. One word about the 
conduct of the minority with reference to 
the manning scale when discussed by the 
Committee: They threw every obstacle 
in the way of the majority Report. One 
Gentleman in fact absolutely declined to 
discuss the majority Report. But when 
it came to a question of the manning 
scale everyone of these Gentlemen en- 
deavoured to reduce the number of men 
that the majority Report proposed. He 
himself endeavoured to give a scale more 
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liberal than that proposed by the 
majority, but the Gentlemen who signed 
‘the Minority Report voted against him 


posed scale of manning by the Com- 
mittee would actually leave the ships in 
a worse position than they were at the 
present moment, Courts of Inquiry hav- 
ing held that they were undermanned. 
They said the aggregate tonnage of 14 
ships was 14,654, and the crew carried 
was 291. A similar number of vessels of 
larger tonnage would, under the scheme, 
have to carry a total crew of 235 


“effective hands.” There was a difference | 


235 


291 hands and effective 
Effective hands meant men well 
able to do their work. It was quite 
possible these ships might have 400 
hands, but if not effective they should 
not be taken into consideration. Then 
the Report said: 


between 
hands. 


“We have been unable to pursue a similar 
investigation as regarded the number of hands 
carried in the stoke hole, in the absence of neces- 
sary information with regard to the consump- 
tion of coal from voyage to voyage, which is the 
proposed basis of the manning scale for firemen 
and trimmers. We submit, however, that the 
evidence of the witnesses called to prove the 
prevalence of undermanning amply demonstrates 
when this is tested by the scale for manning 
adopted by those members of the Committee, 
who consider vessels are sent to sea short handed 
that the assertions are unfounded, and we con- 
fidently submit that those who demand legis 
lative interference have signally failed to sub- 
stantiate their case.” 


He contended that the evidence had 
proved over and over again a strong case 
in favour of legislative interference. It 
was said it was not competent for the 
Committee to define a scale for the man- 
ning of sailing ships. Why not? If the 
tonnage of vessels were compared they 
would be found to be nearly all upon 
the same scale, and there was no reason 
why the Government should not by law 
fix what the actual number carried should 
be. “As regarded steamers, from the 
point of view of safety there was no 
necessity whatever to determine the 
number of firemen, coal trimmers, and 
greasers to be employed in connection 
with the machinery of steamers. Their 
speed alone would be affected by the 
number which might be so occupied in 
the stoke-hole.” 
by longshoremen nothing 


who knew 
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about ships or seamen he would not have 
said so much about it, but coming from 


Gracious Speech. 


| Gentlemen supposed to be familiar with 
every time, and then in the Minority | 
Report they complained that the pro- | 
| steamers the bilges got choked through 
/not being cleared when the vessel was 


shipping business it was astonishing. 
They must forget that often on board 


in port. If there were only the ordinary 
number of men to do the necessary stok- 
ing on the vessel, where were the en- 
gineers going to get the extra hands 
from to assist in cleaning the bilges and 
keeping the pumps clear? It was com- 
plained that it was not possible to fix 
the number of men according to the 
amount of coal consumed. At the pre- 
sent time when shipowners signed a 
crew on they did not take into account 
the amount of coal consumed. They 
signed five, six, or ten men according to 
the size of the vessel, and it was im- 
material to them whether they had to 
work 40 tons or 60 tons; they had to 
do all the work, just the same. The ques- 
tion was an important one, because it 
affected not only sailors and firemen but 
the welfare of the nation, bearing as it 
did directly not only on the manning of 
the Mercantile Marine but of the Navy. 
The shipowners endeavoured to prove 
that the chief Board of Trade Surveyor 
for the north-east coast stated in his evi- 
dence that cargo steamers were quite as 
well manned as passenger steamers. He 
said there was no such evidence to prove 
that. They also stated that the superin- 
tendent of the Mercantile Marine Office 
at Cardiff had never heard of a case of 
undermanning ; but if any hon. Gertle- 
man would peruse the evidence he would 
find that statement also fell, because that 
official stated over and over again in his 
evidence that there were a large number 
of complaints that ships were very much 
undermanned. The Minority Report 
also stated that were attempts made to 
fix the minimum number of men to be 
employed, the effect would be similar to 
that which had followed the adoption of 
the load-line, namely, that it would afford 
to shipowners a shelter from their proper 
responsibility, and under cover of the 
minimum manning scale, there would be 
{an inducement to owners to accept the 
‘minimum as removing responsibility 
from their shoulders, and in many cases 
a reduction in the number of those now 
;earried would be the result. He asked 
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graph if they maintained that the ship- 
owner who was now carrying 24 hands, 
believing 24 hands to be absolutely neces- 
sary for the manning of his vessel, was 
going to reduce his crew to 20 hands 
because the scale of the Manning Com- 
mittee said that the minimum rumber for 
such a ship should be 20. It would be a 
great reflection on shipowners if they 
adopted such a course. Then the Re- 
port went on to say that the loss of life 
at sea, especially in recent years, showed 
that the necessity for further legislation 
had disappeared. In this connection he 
would ask the House to consider a few 
figures. When they were considering 
the number of men lost at sea they ought 
to compare it with the number of men 
who lost their lives in, following indus- 
tries on shore, because he had heard it 
stated by shipowners that the calling of 
a sailor or a fireman was as safe as any 
other calling. During the ten years, 
from 1886-95 inclusive, the number 
killed in three of the most hazardous 
shore industries was as follows :—fac- 


tory and workshop operatives, 4,168 ; 
miners, 10,991; and railway servants, 
5,074; or 


a total of 20,000. During 
the same period 22,000 seamen were 
killed or drowned. The total number 
of people employed in the shore industries 
he had referred to was 5,370,200, while 
the total number employed at sea, in- 
cluding fishermen, was 241,000 ; so that 
in those shore industries the yearly aver- 
age was 2,013, the weekly average 38, 
and the daily average 54, while at sea 
the yearly average of killed and drowned 
was 2,200, the weekly average 42, and 
the daily average 6. Out of five and a 
half million of shore workers the average 


number of fatal accidents during the ten. 


years had been a fraction less than 3} in 
every thousand, while out of less than a 
quarter of a million of seamen the aver- 
age number of killed and drowned had 
been a fraction over 93 in every 
thousand, a fraction over 9 in every 
hundred, and a fraction less than one in 
every ten in each year. He did not say 
that all those lives were lost through 
causes for which the shipowners them- 
selves were responsible, but the same 
thing applied to the industries on shore, 
and he said that when it was found that 
20,000 men only were killed out of five 
and a half millions, against 22,000 out of 


Mr, ITavelock Wilson. 
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the gentlemen who signed that para-' 
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a quarter of a million, he and those he 
represented had a right to come to the 
House and ask that some legislation 
should be passed in order to endeavour 
to reduce that loss of life. He main- 
tained it was idle for the shipowners to 
talk about loss of life at sea during 
the last 10 or 15 years. What about our 
Lifeboat Institution ; what about the im- 
provement of the lights on shore; what 
about the appliances all round the 
coast for saving life, and what about 
the thousands of lives saved annu- 
ally by steamers on the ocean? 
If they could get at the actual number 
of casualties that occurred on board 
merchant ships, and place against them 
the various methods that had _ been 
adopted for the prevention of loss of 
life at sea, he thought that it would be 
found that the shipowners themselves 
had done but little towards reducing that 
loss. He wished to know whether that 
House and the Government would permit 
this state of things to go on much longer, 
simply because the all-powerful ship- 
owners asserted that the shipping in- 
dustry would be ruined if legislative re- 
strictions were to be imposed upon it. 
He might remind the House that similar 
arguments as to the ruining of trade by 
legislation were advanced against the 
Employers’ Liability Acts when they were 
introduced into that House. In spite of 
those arguments, however, the Acts were 
passed, with the result that great benefit 
had been conferred upon the workpceople 
by those Acts, without trade being in any 
way injuriously affected by them. He 
asked the right hon. Gentleman on be- 
half of the Government to hold out some 
hope to the sailors and firemen of our 
Mercantile Marine that some Measure 
would be introduced, having for its object 
the preservation of their lives. There 
was this curious fact about the minority 
Report—namely, that it asserted that 
the manning scale would not work; 
nevertheless they recommended _ that 
every ship of 150 feet long should be 
compelled to have at least one certificated 
officer and three men on a watch. But 
watches of that strength were never em- 
ployed on board our merchant ships of 
that size, and therefore it was evident 
from the Minority Report itself that our 
Mercantile Marine was undermanned. In 
the case of the vessel that ran into the 
Elbe and sunk her, whereby 375 lives 
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were lost, it was shown that she had only 
a crew of 12 instead of 16 men—the 
minimum number required by the 
Minority Report. In these circumstances 
he failed to see how the minority were 
justified in stating that a manning scale 
was not necessary. In regard to the 
rating qualification, the shipowners were 
afraid to adopt the principle that certifi- 
cates of rating should be obtained either 
by length of service or by examination, 
because they thought that, in the event 
of an industrial dispute, such certificates 
night be of some advantage to the men. 
Personally he was not in favour of exami- 
nation, because he thought that the 
better practice would be to give certifi- | 
cates only to men who had had a certain 
amount of experience at sea. He sug- 
gested that, in order to prevent the cer- 
tificates from being misused, the Board 
of Trade should require a sufficient de- | 
scription of the holder to be placed on 
the back of the certificate. As to the 
manning question generally, he had no 
doubt that the most serious question was 
that of having an effective reserve for 
the Royal Navy. That important ques- | 





tion would undoubtedly be raised in that | 


House during the Session. There could 
be no doubt but that we were rapidly 
losing British sailors and firemen in our 
Mercantile Marine, and that they were | 
being replaced by Lascars and foreigners. 
At the present time we had 30,000 
Lascars employed in the British Mer- 
cantile Marine, whereas 20 years ago 
there were only 6,000 of them in it. At 
one time Lascars were employed only 
on liners, whereas now they were to be 
found in large numbers on our ordinary 
cargo ships, on which they were replacing 
white men on a rapidly increasing scale. 
Again, there were 30,000 foreigners on 
board our mercantile vessels, and they 
consisted not only of natives of 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and Ger- 
many, but of Turks, Greeks, and Italians. 
Every year British sailors were becoming 
fewer in number, and he asked whether 
it was wise or prudent that Great Britain, 
which possessed the largest mercantile 
fleet in the world, should be dependent 
to so great an extent upon the seamen 
of foreign nations? Many people might 
ask, “ Why don’t boys take more readily 
to the sea service?” Parents objected to 
pay large premiums to bind their sons 
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as apprentices to the service. When he 
said that often premiums of £200 were 


required, hon. Members would well un- 
derstand the reluctance on the part of 
parents to send their boys to sea. 
Furthermore, what had the ordinary able 
seaman to look forward to after he had 
served his apprenticeship? Many ship- 


| owners did not pay their men more than 


£3 or £3 3s. per month. Men had to 
run the risk of being at times out of 
work, and frequently had to pay their 
fare from one part of the country to the 
other, which practically reduced their 
wages to as low as £2 10s. per month. 
Could it be expected that lads of spirit 
and intelligence would flock to our sea 
service when such conditions obtained? 
Certainly he should do all he could to dis- 


_ suade lads from going to sea in the present 


circumstances. One important question 
was, how were we to provide a good 
and efficient reserve unless something 
was done. Various suggestions had been 
made. It had been suggested that there 
should be training ships for the merchant 
service. It had also been suggested that 
the Government should subsidise certain 
shipowners by paying them certain pre- 
miums upon every apprentice’ carried. 


| He hoped the Government would never 


entertain such a proposal as the latter, 
but that they would this Session deal 
with the question of the manning of 
ships, first of all from the point of view 
of overwork, and secondly from the stand- 
point of the loss of life at sea. Seamen 
and firemen could not, unfortunately, in- 
dulge in the luxury of voting at Parlia- 
mentary Elections, but if they could not 
vote themselves they knew those who 
could, and unless the Government would 
deal with the question of the manning of 
ships, in accordance with the Report of 
the Departmental Committee, he should 
take every opportunity at every bye-elec- 
tion of writing upon the wall that 22,000 
men had been lost in ten years. If this 
or any Government remained indifferent 
to the lives of our men at sea, they would 
soon find that their majority in the 
House of Commons would reduce, if not’ 
quite dwindle away. He thanked the 
House for listening to him so patiently, 
and concluded by moving the Amend- 
ment to the Address which stood in his 
name. 
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Mr. ANDREW PROVAND (Glasgow, 
Blackfriars) seconded the Amendment, 
and complimented the hon. Member for 
Middlesbrough upon the admirable, 
cool, and fair statement of his case. Par- 
liament had often recognised that the 
sailor was unable to take care of him- 
self in many worldly matters,.and in 
matters affecting his own welfare the 
sailor was a child, totally incapable of 
taking his own part. 


men, for the all sufficient reason that 


they carried on their business on board | 


« ship upon which from the very nature 
of things there was despotic government. 


For refusing to do the simplest thing | 
the sailor was liable to be put in irons. | 
As to the necessity of legislation for the | 


protection of the seaman, no one who 


had read the evidence given before the | 


Committee could doubt it for a moment. 
Thirteen out of seventeen of the Com- 
mittee had stated several points on which | 
legislation was desirable, and it was too 
late in the day now to say that sailors 
were not entitled to all the protection | 
the House could give 
passed protective legislation for those 
who worked in shops, in factories, in 
mines, and on railways; indeed, there 
was hardly a section of the community 
that had not benefited in this way. 
Then surely the sailor 
legislative protection from the unfair 
conditions which his occupation might 
impose on him. [* Hear, hear! 


fically with the question of underman- | 


ning, and whatever might be said to the 


. . } 
contrary the existence of the evil to a} 


considerable extent had been proved up | 
to the hilt. It had not only been proved 
before the Committee, but also in Court. 


The Committee mentioned the case of | 
the Deeside, which was run down and} 


several lives lost, when at the time of, 
the accident only two men were on watch, 
and one of them had to leave that duty 
to trim alamp. That case was heard in 
the Admiralty Court, and the Judge pro- 
nounced a judgment which led to the ap- 
pointment of the Committee. Instances 
of the dangers of undermanning were 
given in relation to two other vessels, 
and although no doubt could be enter- 
tained that undermanning existed, 
Board of Trade were advised in each case 
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There was no class | 
of the community more entitled to pro- | 
tective legislation than that of our sea- | 


Parliament had | 


had a right to} 


"a The | 


Committee were appointed to deal speci- | 


the | 
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that a prosecution for that offence would 
not, under the circumstances, be success- 
ful. In presence of those facts there 
could be no doubt as to the necessity of 
legislation for the protection of the sea- 
man. Still, he thought the case for the 
seaman was not as strongly presented as 
it might have been. The Committee had 
intimated that they had not received the 
information and assistance from the 
masters and officers of vessels which 
they might have expected. The fact was 
that the men were anxious as to the con- 
| sequences which might follow in regard 
to their employment if they’ attended and 
gave evidence. [‘‘Hear, hear!”] One 
of the most important subjects which the 
Committee considered was that of the 
manning of vessels, and they recom- 
mended that a scheme should be framed 
|for the manning of both sailing and 
steam vessels. It was said that there 
were difficulties in the way of framing 
such a scheme; but other countries— 
New Zealand and Canada, for instance— 
| had framed schemes of the kind, and 
| surely England ought to be able to do so, 
| especially as the matter was one which 
closely affected the interests of the 
| country generally, no less than those of 
| the Mercantile Marine. The question was 
| simply one of arrangement and organisa- 
| tion. It was curious that. while every one 
| admitted the existence of undermanning, 
such difficulty should be raised about 
iframing a scheme to prevent it. 
| Another specific recommendation was 
that the undermanning of a vessel should 
by law be made evidence of the unsea- 
worthiness of that vessel. At present 
| there was no authority to detain a vessel 
that was undermanned, but the effect of 
‘the recommendation, if comprehended in 
the law, would be that if a vessel which 
| intended to sail for anywhere was under- 
manned, it should be considered as an 
unseaworthy vessel and detained. In 
the case of all the recommendations of 
the Committee he did not think they 
!could look for anything but the ready 
| acquiescence of the President of the 
Board of Trade to move in that House 
for the necessary power to remove those 
disabilities to which the Committee drew 
such forcible attention. There was 
janother point to which he would refer 
briefly—the results following from under- 
manning. There was no doubt very 
great difficulty in ascertaining particulars 
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of undermanning. To begin with, a 
vessel might never be heard of again. 
Some sixty or seventy vessels dis- 
appeared every year. There never could 
be any information as to whether those 
vessels were undermanned or not, except 
sometimes that in the inquiry which took 
place evidence was furnished as to the 
number of the crew that the vessel 
tained. Then again there were many 
carried when she left the port. Beyond 
that nothing further could be ascer- 
total wrecks. They never knew whether 
the direct cause of the wreck was the 
want of sufficient hands to navigate the 
vessel. His hon. Friend drew attention 
to the proportionate number of seamen 
who lost their lives as compared with 
those employed on shore. The magni- 
tude of the figures might have been made 
much clearer to the House. A few years 
ago he had occasion to take out these 
figures for an article he was writing 
in connection with employers’ liability, 
and he found that in the year 

1892 the number of men who _ lost 
their lives in their ships as compared 
with the number of men who were killed 
in mines or on the railways—the two 
most dangerous occupations on shore— 
were very nearly as six to one in pro- 
portion to the number employed. This 
was a part of the question that might 
very well be made the subject of appeal- 
ing to the feelings of the House, but he 
did not think it was at all necessary to 
do that. He thought they could appeal 
with confidence to the President of the 
Board of Trade to take into his sym- 
pathetic consideration the circumstances 
in which seamen carried on their calling ; 
to consider the specific recommendations 
of the Committee ; and, as soon as pos- 
sible, to legislate for these circumstances 
with a view to remove those disabilities 
under which sailors laboured at the 
present time. 

*Sr ARTHUR FORWOOD (Lanca- 
shire, Ormskirk) said this was not the 
first occasion on which the shipowning 
industry—which has done more than any 
other industry to raise the prestige and 
to increase and extend the trade and en- 
terprise and commerce of this country— 
had been held up to opprobrium by the 
hon. Member for Middlesbrough. The 
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hon. Member had stated that, from his 
own knowledge, shipowners were accus- 
tomed to take on board their vessels 
such people as carters, farmers, and 
others of that character, and call them 
sailors. [Mr. Haveiock Witson: “ Hear, 
hear!”] He remembered that about the 
time of the appointment of this Commis- 
sion the hon. Member told the House 
that on one of the Allan Line steamers 
the men refused to accept the owners’ 
terms, that hands were collected out of 
the casual wards of the workhouses— 
{“hear, hear”|—from tramping dens, 
and from men discharged from gaol. 
[“ Hear, hear !” | 

Mr. JOHN BURNS (Battersea): It is 
done in the East-end of London to-day. 

*Sirr ARTHUR FORWOOD: And that 
out of 20 who signed as seamen, 16 were 
unable to prove one day’s service at sea, 
and that, out of 30 firemen, not more 
than five had ever been to sea. That 
statement came before the Commission, 
and as it had been made on the authority 
of the hon. Member’s own experience, a 
Committee of the Board of Trade was 
appointed to examine into it. He asked 
the House to measure the value of most 
of the statements made by the hon. 
Member that night by the Report of this 
Departmental Committee upon this par- 
ticular statement. That Committee 
stated 


“that there was considerable intimidation of 
the old hands who wished to continue in the 
ship at the reduced rates; that the crew were 
duly signed on in the presence of the Board 
of ‘Trade, the bulk of them producing proof of 
service; that the emigration and medical officers 
were satisfied both as to the physical fitness of 
the crew and of their capacity as seamen; that 
the Committee were satisfied as to the sufficiency 
of the crews ; that, while the circumstances of the 
crew’s engagement were irregular— 


that was owing to the intimidation of 
the strike created by the hon. Member 
for Middiesbrough— 


“these were forced on the owners; that the 
Committee considered much of the men’s evi- 
dence as untrustworthy, and viewed with 
suspicion the connection of the Seamen’s Union 
with it.” 


He had ventured to bring to the bar of 
public opinion a statement made in the 
House by the hon. Member for Middles- 


bro’, affecting the conduct of  ship- 
owners as regarded the treatment of 
their men, and the class of men shipped. 
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That statement was made at a time 
when it was impossible for anyone to rise 
and answer it, and for the time the 
statement of the hon. Member stood. 
Fortunately the Board of Trade made an 
inquiry through their own officers, and 
the Report from which he had read dis- 
proved from beginning to end the state- 
ment made with regard to that ship 
which led in great measure to the 
appointment of this Commission. The 
hon. Member for Middlesbro’ had 
stated that his remarks were not so far 
as manning was concerned to be applied 
to passenger vessels. But the vessel he 
had mentioned was a passenger ship. 
The right hon. Baronet the Member for 
the Forest of Dean (Sir Charles Dilke) 
in a speech he made not very long ago 
to the Shipmasters’ Society of London 
alluded to losses from undermanning 
and gave five vessels, in one of whith 
he said 112 lives were lost. He asked 
the attention of the House to the opinion 
of the Court on this case of the vessel 
in which 112 lives were lost. This was 
the case of the Rowmania. The Court 
said the vessel was manned “in accord- 
ance with the practice of many large 
passenger vessels ”—and it might be said 
that her crew would have been approved 
by the Board of Trade. The Report 
went on to say that the “Court thought 
there should have been more than four 
quartermasters.” That was the extent 
of the opinion of the Court as to under- 
manning, and no one could suggest for 
a moment upon this illustration of the 
right hon. Baronet that the loss of the 
vessel was due to undermanning. 

*Sm CHARLES DILKE: All that I 
did was to read from the Report of the 
Committee of which the right hon. 
Gentleman was a member, a. list 
of ships and the heading which was 
put to it by the Committee. I used 
no words of my own, I quoted literally 
the words from the summary used by 
the Committee. 

*Sm ARTHUR FORWOOD said he did 
not know as to the summary, he was 
simply commenting on the Report of the 
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speech as he had received it, and he 
asked the House to observe what would 
have been the complement of the crew 
according to the scale set out in the 
majority Report of the Manning 
Committee, as compared with the actual 
number. In either case there was a 
master and three subordinate officers. 
The Committee recommended a boats- 
wain and six “A.B.’s.” As a matter 
of fact the vessel had the boatswain and 
four quartermasters, with 21 Lascars, and 
as 21 Lascars were equal to 14 “A.B.” 
seamen, the crew was beyond the scale 
of the Committee. Other evidence was 
given and other vessels were quoted, 
but not in one instance could the loss 
be attributed to undermanning. Then 
he carried the matter a step further. 
Taking the Report of the Manning Com- 
mittee there were 33 inquiries into the 
cases of vessels alleged to have been 
undermanned, but not in one of these 
cases could it be stated that the vessel 
had been lost by reason of her having 
too few hands. Fifteen of these vessels 
had a number of hands equal to the scale 
of the Committee, 13 were short by one, 
and five were short by two, and as a 
matter of fact, taking the whole 33 
vessels in the aggregate, it would be 
found that whereas by the scale 299 men 
would be required, they really carried 
308, and these were vessels brought 
before the Court to be dealt with on the 
ground of undermanning. If Members 
would look at the evidence laid before 
the Committee they would find that if 
they compared several ships of equal 
tonnage they would find that the deci- 
sions of the Court varied. In fact, it 
was impossible by any scale to determine 
what should be the proper number of 
hands to put on any given vessel. The 
particular circumstances of build, of the 
trade in which she was engaged, the 
position of the steering gear, the provi- 
sion of labour-saving appliances, were 
important considerations in a matter of 
this kind. There were before the Com- 
mittee 102 vessels named by witnesses 
as having been undermanned, but upon 
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examination into the facts it was found 
that if manned according to scale their 
crews would have numbered 1,111, where- 
as their crews actually numbered 1,197. 
After all, the shipowners and those in- 
terested in the shipping industry were as 
keenly alive to the safety of life and the 
protection of those who intrusted them- 
selves to their ships as any men in this 
country connected with any industry, and 
were there that continued loss of life at 
sea alluded to in the Amendment, he for 
one would be the. last to stand up and 
ask the House not to take into considera- 
tion some legislation to effectively stop 
such a state of things. But what were 
the facts?) The number of lives lost by 
wrecks and casualties in 1893 on steam 
vessels was 576; in 1894 it had fallen to 
444; and in 1895 to 370; whilst in five 
years the tonnage of vessels had increased 
from 6,000,000 to 10,000,000. For 1896 
they had only returns as regarded the 
loss of life for ten months, the number 
for that period being 364. This total, 
however, included the sad loss of 103 
lives in the Drummond Castle, and no 
one would suggest that that accident 
resulted in any way from the number of 
men carried by the vessel. In 1893, 
among the 60,000 men employed in the 
Royal Navy, the loss of life was 362, 
whilst in the mercantile marine it was far 
less in proportion to the number of 
sailors employed. The sixth paragraph 
of the Report of the majority of the 
Commission said : — 


““ We desire, after hearing the evidence, to 
express the opinion that the large majority of 
British ships are managed with ability and 
judgment worthy of the best traditions of 
British shipowners, and they are, as a rule, 
manned with careful regard to the safety of life 
and welfare of the crew.” 


[“Hear, hear!”] Another test which 


showed that shipowners were acting fairly 
with regard to the manning of their 
vessels, was afforded by the fact that 41 
sailing vessels which had been transferred 
from the British to foreign flags only 
carried 667 sailors, as against 883 when 
owned by British shipowners—a reduc- 
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tion of 20 per cent. Not only did this 
mean a reduction in wages, but the 
foreigners were allowed to carry much 
larger cargoes of dead weight than was 
permissible in the case of British ships. 
With regard to the question of rating 
and certificates, he considered the men 
who were to command the ships and 
those who had to pay the wages would 
naturally wish to have the best 
men and the best work, and they 
were the most proper persons to 
choose competent crews for their ships. 
Complaint was made by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Middlesbro’ that foreigners and 
Lascars were being taken on board Brit- 
ish vessels in larger numbers. He was 
not surprised at that. If there was one 
person in the country more responsible 
than another for that action it was the 
hon. Member for Middlesbro’, who had 
been at the head of great trade agita- 
tions. One of the latest efforts of the 
hon. Member was to inculcate into those 
who followed him the course that if the 
wages were in their opinion not adequate 
they should make up their minds to 
regulate the amount of work by their 
wages. That was teaching men to act, 
he would almost say, fraudulently 
and dishonestly. It was teaching, them 
that they might engage openly to do 
their best in an employer’s service, with 
a mental reservation that they would do 
less work than the employer had a right 
to expect. These men were required to 
wear a button, which had become known 
as the “skulker’s button,” and it was 
not to be wondered at that shipowners 
would not have men who would wear a 
badge of slavery, and resorted to the 
employment of foreigners, many of 
whom were found to be more satisfac- 
tory, more amenable to discipline, and 
of greater sobriety than many British 
seamen found about our docksides. If 
the President of the Board of Trade 


could find time to bring in a Measure 
to place undermanning in the category 
of unseaworthiness, he would find no 
one more willing or anxious to aid him 
in his effort than he would be—[cheers|— 
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or the shipowners of the country gene- 
rally. ([Cheers.] If the right hon. 
Gentleman thought proper to include in 
such a Measure a provision that no vessel 
should be deemed to be seaworthy unless 
a certificated officer were on watch, ship- 
owners and those who signed the minor- 
ity Report, said that that was a proper 
and wise precaution, and a security not 
only for the vessel itself, but for other 
vessels traversing the sea. They fur- 
ther said that while a manning scale 
was impossible, and could not be fairly 
carried into effect with the ever changing 
character of ships, yet there ought 
always to be on every foreign-going 
vessel, whatever its size, a proper and 
adequate watch, and the extent of that 
watch was set out in the Report of the 
Manning Committee. If the right hon. 
Gentleman wished to give to the Board 
of Trade power of detention, he for one 
would not have the slightest objection 
to it. But he did say that there was 
no industry in the country where it was 
attempted to lay down how many men 
should be employed and who those men 
should be, and so long as they provided 
on board a vessel a sufficient watch to 
secure it against 


Address in 


Parliament 
would have done all that was necessary 
as regarded the safety of life at sea in 
that ship. The whole of the Manning 
Committee recognised that the national 
bearing of the question as regarded a 
Reserve for the Royal Navy was a serious 
matter, and they came to the conclu- 
sion that the mercantile navy at present 
was not the same nursery for the Reserve 
of the Navy as it was in time gone by. 
[““Hear, hear!”] He did not see any 
system by which seamen for the Navy 
could be raised in the mercantile service 
to any extent, or men be found sufficient 
for the purpose other than that recom- 
mended by the Committee, viz., the 
establishment of training ships for the 
education of boys, who might, when they 
were not wanted in the Royal Navy, be 
drafted for service on board merchant 
vessels. After all, the mercantile marine, 
like all other industries, was carried on 
Sir Arthur Forwood. 


danger, 
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for commercial purposes. They were 
proud of their ships and of their enter- 
prise, but yet they could not get away 
from the fact that the merchant ship- 
ping was a commercial undertaking. It 
was no more right to throw the burden 
of finding a reserve for the Navy on 
the mercantile marine than to throw 
the burden of finding a reserve for 
the army upon any shore employment. 
On this great question of manning the 
Navy he thought the country had very 
nearly reached the maximum number of 
men. that could be drafted from the Mer- 
cantile Marine and relied upon or used in 
the Royal Navy. It was possible that 
stokers and other men of the same class 
might be found in larger numbers; but 
as to seamen with any education as such, 
he thought they had very nearly reached 
the extreme limit at which the Admi- 
ralty could find men in the merchant 
service as being proper men for the Royal 
Naval Reserve. Shipowners had for 
years been under the control of the 
Board of Trade more completely than 
any land industry, and if the House laid 
down hard and fast lines as to load-line 
or manning scale of crew, that personal 
responsibility and interest in the conduct 
business would be 
which it was desirable should be preserved 
if that business was to succeed. [“ Hear, 
hear !’] 

Tue PRESIDENT or tuz BOARD or 
TRADE (Mr. C. T. Riven, Croydon) 
said that no more important question 
could be brought before the House than 
that of the Mercantile Marine, whether 
it was looked at from the point of view 
of the enormous importance of the trade, 
the great amount of capital invested in 
it, or the enormous influence it had on 
the general trade of the country; or 
whether it was looked at from the 
point of view of the safety and 
welfare of the vast number of sea 
men engaged, and with whom the public 
had the greatest sympathy in the dangers 
they had to encounter. But the House 
must be careful, while endeavouring to 
safeguard the interests and welfare of 
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the sailor, it did not go to such extremes 
as would cripple a great industry. He 
could imagine that in the zeal of Parlia- 
ment to protect the sailor a great injury 
might be inflicted on the trade in which 
the sailor was employed. The hon. 
Member for Middlesbro’ spoke of the 
great loss of life at sea. No doubt the 
loss of life was very great, but it was not 
an increasing loss. He thought the loss 
might be described as of a stationary 
character, although the number of men 
employed in ships increased every year. 
The hon. Member said that in ten years 
the number of men lost at sea was 22,000. 
That number did not agree with the 
information which he received at the 
Board of Trade. ‘Taking the years 
between 1884 and 1896 he found that 
the number of lives lost on board mer- 
chant vessels registered in the United 
Kingdom by wrecks or _ casualties 
amounted to 10,738. 

Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON: 
killed and drowned. 

Mr. RITCHIE understood that the 
hor. Member quoted the figures as an 
illustration of the loss of life at sea in 
consequence of undermanning.  [Mr. 
Havetock Witson: “Enxactly.”| But 


Majesty's Most 


I said 


the hon. Member could hardly reckon | 


accidents which occurred other than by 
wrecks or casualties as being the result 
of undermanning. 

Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON: 
that there were 22,000 lives lost at sea, 
killed and drowned. I did not say they 
were all owing to undermanning. 

Mr. RITCHIE said the only reason for 
quoting the figures was to show the con- 
sequences of the existing condition of 


manning. 
men lost by wrecks or casualties, he 
thought he might fairly assume that that 
was the extreme limit of the number lost 
by undermanning. 
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course, they would all be delighted if 
that number could be reduced ; but, hav- 
ing regard to the enormous size of the 
Mercantile Marine, he should imagine 
the actual figures bore favourable com- 
parison with the number of casualties in 
any mercantile marine in the world. 

Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON: That is 
not true. [Cries of “Order!” 

Mr. RITCHIE: But, however that 
might be, it was not the real question at 
issue. He was as desirous as the hon. 
Gentleman and his Friends were that 
everything that could reasonably be done 
ought to be done with the view of seeing 
whether the number of casualties could 
be reduced. The hon. Gentleman pro- 
posed that the Government should pass 
this Session, a Bill to carry out the whole 
of the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee. As the House knew, there were 
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| 42 separate recommendations by the 
| Committee, dealing with a vast number 


of subjects, amongst others the training 
of boys, the rating of seamen, the crews, 
The scale of 
manning itself contained no fewer than 
38 different rates in the scale—that was 


| to say, the Government were to lay down, 
/on hard and fast lines in an Act of 


Parliament that vessels of a certain ton- 


| nage should have a certain number of 


I said | 


hands whatever might be the appliances 
on the vessel, the nature of the voyage, 
or the conditions under which the voyage 
was carried out. 

Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON: That is 
all provided for. 

Mr. RITCHIE knew it was, and he 


only mentioned it as an illustration in 


order to show the nature of the task on 
what the hon. Member meant by under- | 


If he took the figures of sea- | 


which the hon. Gentleman invited the 
Government to émbark. The Chairman 


| of the Committee himself (Sir E. Reed), 


Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON: No, that | 


is not so. 

Mr. RITCHIE: That is my opinion. 
On that basis, he found the number, in- 
stead of being 22,000 was 10,000. 





in an Amendment to the Report, rather 
quailed at the Idea of asking Parlia- 
ment to consider such a large number of 
recommendations and such a large and 
complex subject. That was an indication 
that, in the opinion of Sir E. Reed, if 
the Government could not afford time to 


Of | deal with the whole subject, if they 
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could not make up their mind to invite 
the House to consider such a complex 
scale as that laid down in the Report of 
the Committee, vet if they dealt with it 
in the way which was acceptable to the 
whole Committee—namely, to make 
undermanning a reason for detention, 
that would be to a very large extent a 
solution of the difficulty. The hon. Gen- 
tleman was not prepared to agree to that 
suggestion, but it might be assumed that 
in his regard for the safety of British 
seamen he would rather have some 
measure of that kind than no measure at 
all. [“Hear, hear” by Mr. H. Witson. ] 
With the business, however, which the 
Government thought it necessary to put 
before the House of Commons this Ses- 
sion, for them to add to the 
programme a Bill to carry out all 
the recommendations of the Select 
Committee would be to court miserable 
failure. It would be impussible for 
them to do anything of the kind. 
He must say that he was very much im- 
pressed with the absurdity of the present 
system by which, while a ship could be 
detained for almost a trifiing defect in 
her construction, she could not be de- 
tained for going out with what the sur- 
veyor thought to be an insufficient crew. 
That was an absurd anomaly which ought 
to be remedied speedily. He had already 
had a Bill drawn to amend that state of 
things; and although at that moment 
he would not make pledges with regard 
to it, he believed that such a Bill could 
be passed in the present Session if it 
were acceptable to the great majority on 
both sides of the House. [“ Hear, hear !”] 
That in itself would be a great advance 
in the direction desired by the hon. 
Member. [“ Hear, hear! ”] 

Mr. AUGUSTUS WARR (Liverpool, 
E. Toxteth) said that if the entire pro- 
gramme of the hon. Member for Middles- 
bro’ were carried into effect, he 
should certainly, as a shipowner, make a 
careful examination of his position, and, 
if it were possible, retire from ship- 
owning altogether. He should certainly 


despair of making a living out of it. He 
Mr. Ritchie. 
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had heard with great pleasure the state- 
ment of the Board of Trade, and he 
gathered that there was good hope for 
supposing that the Government would 
attempt to carry into effect those recom- 
mendations of the Committee, about 
which there was agreement on all sides. 
The establishment of training ships to 
increase the number of men in the Mer- 
cantile Marine would have far-reaching 
consequences. It would tend to raise 
the level of the British seaman. If 
there were any doubt as to the power of 
the Board of Trade to detain vessels 
which were undermanned, and as to the 
liability of the shipowners for neglect 
in this respect, that doubt should be at 
once removed. Undermanning was a 
bad form of unseaworthiness. It was 
urged, however, that there must be a 
general manning scale if the Board of 
Trade were to exercise the proper super- 
vision. But such a scale would work 
injustice between ship and ship by leay- 
ing the Board of Trade no discretion. 
The scale must be elastic, as Mr. Howard, 
in his evidence before the Committee, 
pointed out. He thought the Govern- 
ment would be wise not to enforce any 
statutory manning scale, but to content 
themselves with strengthening the powers 
of the Board of Trade. The under- 
manning which would justify detention 
could never be a question of real doubt 
to experts. The point should be decided 
by a consideration of the vessel, the 
cargo, the time of year, and the voyage, 
according to general rules to be 
laid down by the Board of Trade. 
Undermanning did undoubtedly exist in 
rare instances, and in those instances it 
should involve serious consequences to 
the shipowners concerned; but that 
should not be made the reason for the 
adoption of regulations which would 
press hardly upon shipowners who were 
conducting their business honourably. 
He trusted the Government would there- 
fore hesitate before committing them- 
selves to the adoption of a serious 
addition to the 748 sections which now 
constituted the code ef merchant ship- 
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ping. If that were done, shipowners 
would begin to regard the Board of 
Trade as existing, not in the true interest 
of shipping commerce, but as an ela- 
borate contrivance for interfering with 
their business and disturbing their peace 
of mind. [“ Hear, hear! ”] 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) said the only 
reason why he could not advise his hon. 
Friend the Member for Middlesbro’ to 
accept the proposals of the President of 
the Board of Trade was that he did not 
see how it was possible to declare under- | 
manning unseaworthiness without de- | 
fining what undermanning was. If 
they determined that undermanning 
should be regarded as unseaworthiness, 
they should lay down some regulations 
as to what was undermanning. There 
were only two points of difference 
between the majority and the minority 
of the Committee. These points were 
whether they should have a fixed scale, 
and whether this scale would affect all 
the cases that had been cited. The pro- 
posals made by the majority, if carried 
out, would be effectual so far as the 
cases cited before the Committee were 
concerned. Take the case of the Dee- 
side. The Deeside was run down, and | 
lives were lost in consequence of the 
look-out man having been called away 
to trim lamps. There were only two 
men and an officer on board. One man 
was at the wheel, the other man was the 
look-out man, and the latter was called 
away from his post to trim lamps, with 
the result that the vessel was run down 
and lost. The suggestions of the minor- 
ity, as well as the suggestions of the | 
majority, would cover cases of ineffective 
watch, like the case of the Deeside. | 
Then there was another class of case | 


Majesty's Most 











h of the right hon. Be - 
which would not be covered by the sug- | gs nage ange... ee 


Take the case | 


gestions of the minority. 
of the Inchgarvin. The Inchgarvin 
twice ran ashore. In_ the 
instance there was no inquiry. 
the next instance there was an _ in- 
quiry, and it was found that while 


the ship had seven able seamen, they 
were all foreigners, and unable to 
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understand the orders given to them. 
It was necessary to see that the able sea- 
man was, in the first place, a competent 
man, who was qualified as a seaman. 
But a medical man did not know any- 
thing at all about the qualification of the 
seaman. If in a case which had been 
referred to the medical man reported he 
may have been mistaken. 

*Sm ARTHUR FORWOOD said that 
what he had said was that the Govern- 
ment ‘had an emigration officer and a 
medical man, both of whom agreed as to 
the efficiency. The Government emigra- 
tion officer was generally an expert man. 

Dr. CLARK said the emigrant was a 
passenger, and an emigration officer 
might be no more qualified than was a 
medical man to state whether these men 
were to be ordinary or able seamen. It 
was necessary, first, that the men should 
know their business, and secondly, that 
they should know the language in which 
orders were given. He commented on 
the fact that our sailing vessels, which 
were the nursery of our seamen in the 
past, were disappearing bit by bit, and 
yet the new steamers which were taking 
their place were not receiving appren- 
tices in sufficient numbers. At the 
present time we had about ten million 
tons of steam vessels and three million 
tons of sailing vessels, and yet the last 
report showed that, while there were 

3,719 apprentices in sailing vessels, there 
were only 133 in steam vessels. As to 
boys, the number in our sailing vessels 
was 1,100, while in steam vessels there 
Of ordinary sea- 
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|men there were 5,100 in our sailing 


vessels, and 1,100 in our steamers. He 
did not understand the warmth of the 


site, as the hon. Member for Middles- 
bro’ admitted that the great liners 
were well manned and fitted, and 


thoroughly seaworthy [“ Hear, hear!”| 
«d It was only a few miserable tramps that 
| required to be watched, and the only 
| thing was that the liners, through 
| competition with these undermanned 
| tramps, must be compelle 


d to economise. 
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Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON §said 
that after the statement of the President 
of the Board of Trade as to the inten- 
tion of the Government to bring in a 
Bill to declare undermanning to be un- 
seaworthiness, although he did not go so 
far as he should have liked, he must, in 
the interests of the seamen, admit that it 
was a step in the right direction, and he 
begged leave to withdraw the Amend- 
ment. 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there added.”—Amendment by leave 
withdrawn. 


Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS [AID GRANT]. 
Committee thereupon deferred till 


To-morrow. 


LAW OF EVIDENCE (CRIMINAL CASES). 

Adjourned Debate on Motion for leave 
to bring in a Bill [21st January] further 
adjourned till To-morrow. 


MILITARY WORKS [MONEY]. 
Committee thereupon deferred till 


To-morrow. 


SHOPS (EARLY CLOSING) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till To-mor- 
row. 


MOTIONS. 


COUNTY COUNCILLORS (QUALIFICATION OF 
WOMEN) (SCOTLAND). 


Bill to enable Women to be elected and to act 
as County Councillors, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Munro Ferguson, Sir John Leng, and 
Mr. Haldane; presented, and Read the First 
time: to be Read a Second time upon Tuesday 
2nd February, and to be printed.—[Bill 80.] 











LOCAL AUTHORITIES OFFICERS’ 
SUPERANNUATION. 


Bill to extend the provisions of the Poor Law 
Officers’ Superannuation Act, 1886, to officers 
and servants of other Local Authorities, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Wanklyn, Sir Jobn 
Blundell Maple, Colonel Dalbiac, Mr. Atherley 
Jones, Mr. Bailey, and Captain Norton ; pre- 
sented, and Read the First time; to be Read a 
Second time upon Monday next, and to be 
printed.—[Bill 81.] 


LABOURERS COTTAGES (IRELAND). 


Bill toamend and extend the Law relating to 
the erection of Labourers’ Cottages in Ireland, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Field, Mr. 
Clancy, Mr. Patrick O’Brien, Mr. William 
Redmond, and Mr. O’Kelly; presented, and 
Read the First time ; to be Read a Second time 
upon Wednesday, 24th February, and to be 
printed.—[Bil 182.]. 


SURVEYORS (COUNTY DUBLIN). 


Bill to Amend the Law relating to the 
appointment of Surveyors for the county of 
Dublin, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Clancy 
and Mr. Horace Plunkett ; presented, and Read 
the First time; to be Reada Second time upon 
Thursday 11th February, and to be printed,.— 
[Bill 83. ] 


PUBLIC HEALTH (SCOTLAND). 


Bill to consolidate and amend the Laws relat- 
ing to Public Health in Scotland, ordered to 
be brought in by the Lord Advocate, Mr. 
Balfour, and the Solicitor General for Scotland. 


Mr. GEORGE LAMBERT (Devon, 
South Molton): Is the name of the 
Leader of the House on the back of this 
Bill? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Yes, the right hon. 
Gentleman’s name was given as one of 
those introducing the Bill.  [“ Hear, 
hear,” and laughter. | 


Bill presented and read the first time ; 
to be Read a Second time upon Thursday 
and to be printed.—{Bill 84.] 






PARLIAMENTARY REGISTRATION 
(AMENDMENT) BILL. 
Order for Second Readirg upon Wed- 
nesday, 3rd February read, and dis- 
charged.—Bill withdrawn. 
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House edjourned at Twelve o’clock- 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, 26th January 1897. 





NOTICES OF MOTION. 


JUDICATURE ACTS, 


Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES (Durhan, | | 


N.W.): To call attention to the un- 
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QUESTIONS. 


OTTOMAN PUBLIC DEPT. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs (1) 
_ what portion of the Ottoman Public Debt 





|is now borne by Greece in pursuance of 


satisfactory working of the Judicature | Article X. of the Convention of 24th 
Acts; and to move, That an humble | May 1881, which provided that Greece 
Address be presented to Her Majesty, | should bear a part of that debt propor- 


praying Her to appoint a Royal Com- 


mission to inquire intothe Administration | 


of Justice under the Judicature Acts, 
with a view to secure greater efficiency 
and economy.—[ Z’wesday 23rd February. | 


NATIONAL MUSEUM (WALES). 

Mr. ALFRED THOMAS (Glamor- 
gan, E.): To call attention to the desir- 
ability of establishing a National Museum 
in Wales and to move, That in the 
opinion of this House, it is necessary for 
the public good of the inhabitants of the 
Principality that a National Museum 
and Library should be established in 
Wales.—{ Tuesday 23rd February. | 


PEASANT FREEHOLDERS (WALES). 

Mr. LLOYD MORGAN (Carmar- 
then, W.): To call attention to the 
serious effects of the long period of agri- 
cultural depression, so far as it affects 
peasant freeholders in Wales; and to 
move a _ Resolution.—[7'wesday 23rd 
February. | 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 

GRANTS). 

Mr. HUMPHREYS-OWEN (Mont- 
gomery): To call attention to the refusal 
of the Education Department to pay 
arrears of Grants due to School Boards 
under Section 97 of the Act of 1870; 
and to move a Resolution.—| 7uesdoy 
23rd February. | 


(ARREARS OF 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
GRANTS). 
Mr. F. A. CHANNING (Northamp- 

ton, E.): To call attention to the refusal 


of the Education Department to pay 


(ARREARS OF 


|tionate to the revenues of the ceded 
transferred to her by the 
Convention from Turkey ; (2) what steps 
have been taken by Her Majesty’s 
Government during the 15 years which 
have elapsed since the signature of that 
Convention, to procure the carrying out 
of the stipulation of Article X. that 
Great Britain, Germany, Austria, France, 
and Russia should determine between 
‘their Representatives at Constantinople 
‘and the Sublime Porte, the portion of 
| the debt to be borne by Greece ; (3) what 
| has been the result of those steps, if any ; 
(4) whether Her Majesty’s Government 
have received any representations from 
the Turkish Government on this subject 
since the signature of the Convention ; 
and, if so, whether he can give the 
reference to any Blue-book in which 
such representations and the replies 
thereto may be found ; and, (5) whether 
any recent Dispatch has been received 
by Her Majesty’s Government on the 
subject ? 


territories 





Tue UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Mr. GeorGe Curzon, Lancashire, South- 
port): No contribution to the Ottoman 
Public Debt had been made by Greece, the 
| quota to be paid by her never having been 
| determined by the Powers. In answer to 
_ the Questions in paragraphs 2, 3, 4 and 5, 
| Thave nothing to add to the reply which I 

gave to the hon. Member on the 21st, which 
related throughout to the case of Greece 





‘as well as to those of Bulgaria, Servia 
|and Montenegro. 


The correspondence 


Arrears of Grants due to School Boards | oy the subject has not appeared in any 


under Section 97 of the Elementary 
Education Act, 1870; and to move a 


| 


Blue-book, and belonging as it does in 
the main to the year 1885, is now some- 


Resolution —[ Tuesday 23rd February. | | what out of date. 
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RAMS OF WARSHIPS. | engraving on the appropriate Admiralty 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES : I beg to! charts a typical series of accurately 

ask the First Lord of the Admiralty (1) | drawn great circle routes from which 
whether, since the sinking by ramming . 

A ; 7 oe ee © any other great circle routes between any 
of Her Majesty’s ship Victoria by Her | : : ‘ 
Majesty’s ship Camperdown, the Ad.| to points might be plotted out in accord- 
miralty have received reports of narrow ance with the system suggested by Mr. 
escapes of Her Majesty’s ships from|H. M. Taylor, of Trinity College, Cam- 
being rammed by others of Her Majesty’s | bridge ? 
ships, in consequence of slight accidents | Tur FIRST LORD or tur ADML 
to machinery during manceuvres in close RALTY = This sabia: Tae smal 
order, and, if not, whether they have)|~***” 5 ee ne: eee 
reason to believe that such narrow ; and decided in the 
escapes do take place; and (2) whether, | negative. The advantages conferred 
in view of danger of ships being sunk or | would not compensate for the inconveni- 
injured by the rams of their consorts,| ence of a mass of lines crossing the 
as in the case of the Victoria risk of loss | chart, and the required information for 
both to the rammer and the rammed,| routes where it is of most service is 


and in view also of the increased range| already given on the Admiralty track 


Immigration. 


| been considered 


and efficiency attained in gun-fire, | charts. 
causing an increased probability of | 


Naval actions being fought at consider: | ALIEN IMMIGRATION. 











able distances between the contending 
ships, the Admiralty will take into 
reconsideration the desirability of con- 
tinuing to fit Her Majesty’s ships with 
rams projecting 20 feet below water, and 
so fitted as to be incapable of resisting 
any great twisting strain ? 

Tae FIRST: LORD or tHe ADMI-! 
RALTY (Mr. G.J.Goscnen, St. George’s, | 
Hanover Square): The Admiralty have | 
received no reports of narrow escapes of | 
Her Majesty’s ships from being rammed 
by others of Her Majesty’s ships, in 
consequence of slight accidents to machi- 
nery during manceuvres in close order. 
As to the second Question the hon. 
Member is in error. None of Her 
Majesty’s ships have “rams 20 feet 
below the water,” and therefore the 
remainder of his question falls to the 
ground. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES asked if the 
right hon. Gentleman had any reason to 
believe that there had been any narrow 
escapes ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY said he had no reason to 
believe there had been any narrow 
escapes as suggested in the question. 





ADMIRALTY CHARTS. 
Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I beg to 


Sim HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central): I beg to ask the President of 


the Board of Trade if his  atten- 
tion has been called to the great 


increase of alien immigration for sojourn 
in this country in 1896, amounting to 
45,875 persons at eastern ports ; and, if, 
in view of the facts, Her Majesty’s 
Government propose to re-introduce the 
measure brought forward by Lord Salis- 
bury in the last Parliament, or deal 
otherwise with the matter ? 


THe PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rircniz, 
Croydon): The figures of 45,875 persons 
quoted by the hon. Member is not the 
number of aliens arriving in this 
country for sojourn, but the number 
arriving from European ports, who are 
not stated to be en route to America. 
Having regard to the amount of business 
to which the Government are already 
committed, I am afraid I cannot hold 
out a hope of the Bill referred to being 
introduced during this Session. 


Sir HOWARD VINCENT: Is the 
right hon. Gentleman aware that a 
large number of these aliens consist of 
sailors, and that the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for the Forest of Dean, as 
president of the Shipmasters Society, 
has called attention to the great national 
danger ? 





ask the First Lord of the Admiralty 
whether the Admiralty will consider the 
possibility and the advisability of 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, Order! 
that does not arise out of the question 
|on the Paper. 
| 
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HOWELL’S CHARITY. Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said the policy 
Mr. HUMPHREYS-OWEN : I beg} of the Local Government Board as re- 
to ask the Vice President of the Coun-| garded the question of repeated convic- 
cil what are the reasons for the delay in| tions was duly expressed in a letter to 
dealing with'the scheme for the Denbigh-| the Evesham Guardians in 1875. The 
shire portion of Howell’s Charity ? letter was a long, one and he would be 
Tue VICE PRESIDENT or tue|happy to give the hon. Gentleman a 
COUNCIL (Sir Joun Gorst, Cambridge | copy. 
University) : The delay is caused by its) Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
appearing doubtful whether what is | shire, W.) asked whether the hon. Gentle- 
called the Denbighshire portion of the | man would lay on the Table Dr. Thorne’s 
Charity does not belong to all Wales | Report as to the methods of vaccination 
outside Glamorganshire. pursued on the Continent ? 
| Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said that he 
| would be glad to consider the matter. 
_ es | Dr. Thorne had just hurriedly returned 
Pre] ae ag ay : from the Continent, and he did not know 
— “an Le Pe (Gloucester, | whether the papers were yet ina fit state 
Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the Secre- in: tes Sek oe te Sle 
tary of State for the Colonies when the ‘ 7 
Return as to the Trade Spirits imported 
into the British Colonies and Protec- ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS ; 
torates in Africa in the five years ending (PARLIAMENTARY GRANT). 


with 1894, which was ordered on 26th} yr a. K.LOYD (Berks, Abingdon) : 
August, 1895, will be presented to the 7 pee to ask the Vice President of the 
g ‘ 


House ; and whether, with that Return, | Gommittee of Council on Education 
any later information can be furnished 4 


* his attention has | 
Tun SECRETARY or STATE ror whether his attention has been called 


. eee ce to the fact that the managers of 
— COLONTES (Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN, | Pyblic Elementary Schools are frequently 
Birmingham, W.): The Return is in 


: obliged, before the Annual Parliamentary 
hand, and I hope to present it very! Grant is paid, to have recourse to oie 
shortly. | overdraft at their bankers, and to suffer 

\a loss of the interest charged for such 

+ siete soins accommodation ; and whether the 
(ROYAL oouens N REPORT) | Education Department will, in order to 

“ "WO An BAYLEY (Derb __| prevent such loss, arrange for a quarterly 
Aine Cheaterfiel yl or half-yearly payment on account to 
_s esterfield): I beg 7” ask the such schools, in- anticipation of the 
Presiden t of the Local Government Annual Parliamentary Grant, upon such 
oan if the Government er Sere this terms and conditions as the Department 
Session to introduce any legislation on seites tn: etal dues aneeiine adnan” 
the lines of the Report of the Royal Com- : JOHN GORST: The at 
+ os r, as 9 , 7‘ : , : 
a aban = rer ayes \of Council would have no objection to 

Tut SECRETARY ‘v0 tuz LOCAL 


: “!make to the arrangement suggested by 
GOVERNMED T BOARD (Mr. T. W.| the hon. Member; but I understand 
Russet, Tyrone,S.): I can only give the 


: that the financial difficulties which it 
same answer as wasgiven by meto the hon. | would involve are at present insuperable. 
Member for the Harborough Division, on 
Thursday last, and state that the Report 
of the Royal Commission on Vaccina- FOUNDRY WORKERS. 


tion is receiving the consideration of the Mr. JAMES McKILLOP (Stirling- 
Local Government Board. shire): I beg to ask the Secretary of 

Mr. BAYLEY asked whether the| State for the Home Department, seeing 
hon. Gentleman could inform the House! it often occurs that young persons under 
what the Local Government Board were | 16 years of age are transferred under the 
proposing to do with regard to the re- Factory Acts from one foundry to 
commendations of the Royal Commission | another in which their employment will 
on Vaccination as to repeated convic-|be identical in all material respects, 
tions ? 'whether some arrangements could be 


oe 
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made whereby the certificate of vipers Belo in order that Scottish Volunteers 
already granted, and cost paid wad sy | compete on equal terms with other 
occupation in the first factory, may | Volunteers, afford facilities for Scottish 
equally be applicable to the like occupa-| Volunteers to practise with the new rifle 
tion elsewhere in the same district ? ‘on the Government ranges or otherwise ! 

THe SECRETARY or STATE FOR | *ToE UNDER SECRETARY or 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir STATE ror WAR (Mr. Bropricx, 
Martruew Waite Riptey, Lancashire, | Surrey, Guildford) : Until longer ranges 
Blackpool) : The arrangement suggested | can be established it is to be feared that 
by the hon. Member is impossible without | the introduction of the Lee-Metford rifle 
further legislation. If such legislation | will cause difficulty in many localities 
were proposed, I could only consider the | throughout Great Britain ; but, after pro- 
question as affecting all industries and | viding for the necessary shooting by the 
districts alike, and the practical diffi-| Regular Army, the Militia, and the 
culties involved would be such that [| Volunteers, the General Officers Com- 
cannot see my way to promise any 'manding Districts will do all they can to 
reversal of the decision arrived at by | facilitate practice by individual Volun- 
Destionent in, 1878. “ | teers and every effort will be made to 

minimise the inconvenience. 


SOLICITORS’ LICENCE DUTY | 
(IRELAND). COAL SHIPMENTS. 

Mr. F. A. O'KEEFFE (Limerick) :| Mr. DAVID THOMAS (Merthyr 
I beg to ask the Chancellor of the | Tydvil): I beg to ask the President of 
Exchequer if, on the introduction of the | the Board of Trade if he will give for 
Budget, having regard to the decline of |the year 1896 a Return. showing the 
legal business in Ireland and the non-| Foreign export of coal from each port in 
necessity for the tax, he will consider the| the United Kingdom to each country 
question of remitting the licence duty | abroad, and also showing the quantity of 
made annually payable by solicitors in| coal shipped at each port for ships’ use 
Treland ? | during the same period ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX-| Mr. RITCHIE: Yes, Sir, if the hon. 
CHEQUER (Sir Micnart Hicks | Member moves for this Return, I shall 
Bracu, Bristol, W.): I am sorry to| be happy to grant it. 
learn that the legal business has declined 
in Ireland. I thought that that pro-| 
fession at any rate was flourishing. | TRADE WITH BRITISH COLONTES. 
[Laughter.| I had the matter of the | Sir HOWARD VINCENT: I beg 
duty on solicitors under my consideration | to ask the Secretary of State for the 
last year, and I made a proposal to the| Colonies if he has received satisfactory 
House with regard to it, which was not | replies to the Circular Dispatch issued on 
very favourably received. Iam afraid I| bis assuming office to Colonial Govern- 
cannot promise that I shall be able to do| ments as to the best means of developing 
anything in the matter. trade between the Mother Country and 
the Colonies, and if the suggestions con- 
tained in such replies will be published 

LEE METFORD RIFLES as soon as practicable for the information 
(BISLEY MEETING). of the producing industries of the British 

Mr. ROBERT WALLACE (Perth) :| Empire ? 

I beg to ask the Under Secretary of} Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : The replies 
State for War whether, having regard | to my Circular Dispatch of 28th Novem- 
to the fact that in the chief events at|ber 1895, are not yet quite complete. 
the National Rifle Meeting at Bisley| As soon as they are, I hope to lay them 
this year the Lee-Metford rifle is to be! on the Table of the House. TI think the 
used, and that there are only two or|hon. Member will find that they contain 
three rifle ranges in Scotland suitable for | a great deal of interesting and suggestive 
practice with this rifle, the War Office | matter, 


Mr. J. McKillop. 
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NAVAL COLLEGE (DARTMOUTH). 
ApmiraL FIELD (Sussex, East- 

bourne): I beg to ask the First Lord of 

the Admiralty whether any plans have 
been prepared for the New Naval College 
at Dartmouth; and if so, by whom; 
whether the same have been or will be 

submitted to the Captain of H.M.S. 

Britannia for criticism before being 

approved ; whether any eminent archi- 

tects have been or will be invited to sub- 
mit plans for the building ; and whether 

a fair premium or prize will be offered 

for the best design, so as to insure that 

Her Majesty’s Naval Service shall be 

provided with a college worthy of its 

traditions and its fame ? 
Tre FIRST LORD or tue ADMI- 

RALTY : The merest sketch plans have 
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in Sligo. 


receiving at least two-thirds of the corre- 
spondence. A memorial has since been 
received, and the matter is now under 
inquiry. The result shall be communi- 
cated to the hon. Member as soon as 
possible. 


“COSTA RICA” PACKET CASE. 

Mr. HOGAN : I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
at what stage the international arbitra- 
tion in the case of Costa Rica packet has 
now arrived ? 

Mr. CURZON: The cases on both 
sides have been completed and laid before 
the arbitrator, who is now considering 
his decision. 





only so far been put forward, and they 
are entirely tentative. 
the choice of an architect has yet been 
taken, but the Board will not take action 
without the most able professional assist- 
ance which they can secure. 


POSTAL ARRANGEMENTS 
(BOURNAE, COUNTY TIPPERARY). 
Mr. J. F. HOGAN (Tipperary, Mid) : 

I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, whether complaints’ have 
reached the Department in regard to the 
unsatisfactory character of the postal 
arrangements at Bournea, county 
Tipperary ; whether he is aware that this 
is the only populous parish in the 
Roscrea district deprived of a Sunday 
post, and an afternoon collection on 
week days ; and whether early steps will 
be taken to supply these defects ? 

Tue SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, Preston) : 
Application was received by the Depart- 
ment some months ago for an afternoon 
collection of letters at Bournea on week- 
days, and for a Sunday delivery of letters. 
The request for the afternoon collection 
was refused on the ground that the 
revenue produced by the post by which 
Bournea is served was insufficient to 
cover the additional expenditure involved. 


With regard to the.Sunday delivery, the| 


applicant was informed that in accord- 
ance with regulations of long standing, 
a Sunday post is not established or with- 
drawn in rural districts, except in 


compliance with the wishes of persons 


No decision as tu | 


STREET PREACHING IN SLIGO. 
Mr. PATRICK M‘HUGH (Leitrim, 
|N.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
| the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (1) what 
'expense has been incurred in sending 
extra police from Dublin to Sligo with 
street preachers ; (2) can he state from 
| what source the expenses of those police 
are to be met; and (5), is he aware that 
the Sligo Corporation have resolved to 
| resist the imposition and exaction of any 
|tax to meet the expenses of the extra 
| police, and that the County Sligo Grand 
| Jury have no power since the passing of 
|the Sligo Borough Improvement Act, 
| 1869, to assess or levy a tax upon the 

| borough of Sligo for such a purpose ? 
| THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
|IRELAND (Mr. Geratp  Batrour, 
Leeds, Central): The total expense en- 
tailed in dispatching police from Dublin 
to Sligo on oceasions of open-air preach- 
ing has been £1,213 13s. 9d. The 
expenses have been defrayed out of the 
Constabulary Vote, but claims have 
been, or will be made, for repayment 
from local rates of a portion of this sum, 
amounting to £206 16s. 9d. I am not 
aware that the Sligo Corporation have 
resolved to resist the imposition and 
| exaction of any tax to meet the expenses 
hes the extra police necessary for the 
imaintenance of public order. I am 
advised that the rate can be levied either 
| by the Corporation, or, in their default, 

by the Grand Jury. 

Mr. BERNARD COLLERY (Sligo, 
N.), asked if the right hon. Gentleman 
was aware that the police were sent to 
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Sligo in opposition to the caprias wish of | such Bill was likely to be brought in by 


all : sections of the community ? 
Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: 
possible ; but it is the absolute duty of | 
the Government to maintain law and 
order, and law and order could not be 


maintained without the dispatch of these , 


extra police. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): Is! 


the Government before the present cen- 
That is | tury expired ? 


[No answer was given. | 


JURY SERVICE (YEOMANRY OFFICERS), 
Mr. J. H. C. HOZIER (Lanark, 8.) : 
I beg to ask the Lord Advocate whether 


it any part of the duty of the Govern-| it is ‘the case that Officers of Yeomanry 


ment to see that psalm-singing is carried | 
on in Sligo ? 
[No answer was given. | 
RIVER SUCK DRAINAGE. 
Mr. JOHN ROCHE (Kerry, E.): I 


Lord Lieutenant for Ireland whether his 


attention has been called to a meeting, | 
of tenants and | 
county | 
Galway, to protest against the tax im-| 
posed upon them in consequence of the} 


held in last December, 
owners of land at Ballygar, 


expenditure incurred in connection with 
the drainage of the River Suck, which 


in several cases amounts to more than | 
and | 


the letting value of the land ; 
whether he will take such action as will 


relieve the people of that district of a/| 
ask the First Lord of the 


tax that they are unable to pay, and 
thereby allow them to remain in posses- | 
sion of their holdings ? 


an exactly similar question yesterday, 


'in Scotland ; 
/exemption can be extended to Scotland! 


| HAM Murray, Buteshire) : 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the | 


Regiments are exempt from serving on 
| juries in England, but are not exempt 
and, if so, whether the 


*Tne LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. Gra- 
The reply to 
the first part of my hon. Friend’s Question 
is that Yeomanry Officers on full pay 
in England are exempt from serving on 
juries, and in Scotland are not exempt. 
The reply to the second part of the 
Question is that the exemption rests on 
a statute applying to England only, and 
could not be extended to Scotland with- 
out new legislation. 


NAVAL EXAMINING BOARDS. 
Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I beg to 
Admiralty 
'whether he has given attention to the 


| composition of the Boards who conduct 
Mr. H ANBURY said he answered | 
|sing for the rank of Lientenant, which 


the examination in seamanship on pas- 


and he should be glad to tell the hon.| Boards, being composed of Captains who 


Member what his answer was then. 


MUNICIPAL FRANCHISE (IRELAND). 


Mr. T. M. HEALY : I beg to ask the | 
Chief Secretary to the Lord “Lieutenant | 
of Ireland do the Government intend to | 
bring in a Bill this Session to extend the | 


municipal franchise in Ireland ? 
Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I 


Session for the purpose. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY : In the event of 
a Bill being introduced in other quarters 
will the right hon. Gentleman give it| 


any benevolent help ? 


am 
quite prepared to admit that this is a! 
matter that must be dealt with some | 
time or another, but the Government 
cannot promise to introduce a Bill this 


| happen to be available on the spot, are 
'of varying composition 
'the ability and temperament ‘of. their 


in regard to 
members and the standard of efticiency 
adopted by them ; whether he is aware 
that the examinations conducted by these 
Boards vary greatly in the time given 
by them; that they vary still more 


| greatly in the number and severity of 


the questions which the candidates are 
required to answer: that they vary in- 
finitely in their standards of proficiency ; 
and that the results of these examina- 


tions are consequently unequal as 
|between one set of candidates and 
another ; whether, in view of the fact 


| that upon the results of these examina- 


tions all an officer’s future largely de- 
pends, he will consider whether some 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I could | alteration in the system can be adopted 
not answer that question without con-| whereby the element of chance which 


sultation with my colleagues. 


Mr. J. C. FLYNN (Cork, N 


| enters ‘into these examinations may be 
.) asked | eliminated from them ; and whether he 


the right hon. Gentleman w other any | sees any objection to adopting a system 


Mr. Bernard Collery. 
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whereby the examination in seamanship 
should be conducted for each batch of 
candidates by a single Board, having 
fixed methods of examination and a 
single standard of proficiency, as is now 
the case with the subsequent examina- 
tions in navigation, pilotage, gunnery, 
and torpedo ? 

Tut FIRST LORD or toe ADMI- 
RALTY: I must ask my hon. Friend to 
allow me to give a general answer to his 
various questions. I propose to appoint 
a small Committee of officers of expe- 
rience to consider the general subject of 
the instruction and education of young 
officers afloat after they have left the 
Britannia and have been appointed to 
sea-going ships. A part of the reference 
to the Committee will be the considera- 
tion of the subsequent examination held 
to ascertain the proficiency at which 
these young officers have arrived, and 
into the expediency or otherwise of any 
changes being introduced. I may add, 
however, for my hon. Friend’s informa- 
tion, that the question of the examina- 
tion in seamanship was fully considered 
by a Committee in 1886; and in the fol- 
lowing year various changes were intro- 
duced. The establishment of a permanent 
Board of Examiners was, however, not 
thought to possess advantages calculated 
to outweigh the disadvantages. 


CONSULAR COURT AT CONSTANTI- 
NOPLE. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether Her Majesty’s 
Government have taken any, and if so, 
what steps to inquire into the charges 
made over a year ago against officials 
in connection with the Consular Court 
at Constantinople; whether a special 
judge has been appointed to go out to 
Constantinople to try certain mat- 
ters arising in that Court in place of 
the ordinary judge ; and if so, when he 
was so appointed ; and, whether he has 
yet arrived at Constantinople, or when 
he will arrive ? 

Mr. CURZON : The charges referred 
to in the questionare involved in certain 
actions now pending in the Supreme 
Consular Court at Constantinople. As 
the judge of the Supreme Consular Court 
is himself a defendant in one of those 
actions, and as his judicial proceedings 
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may be indirectly involved in the other, 
it was considered advisable to appoint a 
special judge to proceed to Constantinople 
to adjudicate on those matters. For this 
purpose it was necessary to pass a special 
Order in Council, under the provisions 
of which Sir Richard Rennie, late the 
Chief Justice of Her Majesty’s Supreme 
Court for China and Japan, has been ap- 
pointed. He has not yet arrived at 
Constantinople, as the actions in question 
are not ready for hearing, but he will 
proceed thither as soon as his services 
are required. 


POSTAL ARRANGEMENTS 
(SOUTH LEITRIM). 

Mr. JASPER TULLY (Leitrim, 8.) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, 
as representing the Postmaster General, 
whether he is aware that great inconveni- 
ence has been felt by the large number 
of people residing in the district between 
Johnston’s Bridge and Lough Rynn, in 
South Leitrim, owing to there being no 
postal service between Johnston’s Bridge 
and Lough Rynn sub-office to Dromod, 
a distance of eight or nine miles; and 
whether he is prepared to inquire as to 
the advisability of having a postal service 
established from Johnston’s Bridge 
through Tooman, and returning by 
Cloncarn ? 

Mr. HANBURY: The Postmaster 
General has received no application for 
the establishment of a Post through the 
district between Johnston’s Bridge and 
Lough Rynn. Instructions have been 
given, however, for a Return to be taken 
of the amount of correspondence which 
would be benefited by the establishment 
of such a Post, and as soon as a report 
has been received the result shall be 
communicated to the hon. Member. 


MULLINGAR UNION 
(MEDICINE CONTRACT). 

Mr. TULLY: T beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Tre- 
land will he explain why the Local 
Government Board adopted the unusual 
course of cancelling the medicine contract 
in Mullingar Union, seeing that the 
tenders were accepted by the Board of 
Guardians in the manner prescribed by 
them, and the accounts checked by the 
union officials responsible for their cor- 
rectness ? 








503 
Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: An 


Inquiry on oath was held in June last 
by the Local Government Board re- 
specting the medicine supply of the 
Mullingar Union, and the Board, on a 
careful consideration of all the facts 
adduced at the Inquiry, came to the con- 
clusion that the contractor ought not to 
be intrusted with the supply of medicines, 
and they accordingly requested the 
Guardians to terminate the contract. 
This the Guardians unanimously decided 
todo. It appeared from the evidence 
given at the Inquiry, amongst other 
things, that the prices in the accepted 
tender of articles most in use were 
largely in excess of those in the other 
tenders, and that the prices charged fur 
extra medicines not on the authorised 
list, which the contractor on the terms 
of the bond was bound to supply at 
current wholesale prices, were largely in 
excess of what they should have been, 
the Guardians having accepted a list of 
prices furnished by the contractor pur- 
porting to be wholesale prices. 


Waterford Bacon 


EMIGRANTS’ INFORMATION OFFICE. 

Mr. HOGAN : I beg to ask the Sec- 
retary of State for the Colonies whether 
the recommendations of the Committee 
that reported on the re-organisation of 
the Emigrants’ Information Office have 
been carried into effect ; have more suit- 
able premises for the work of the office 
been secured ; and whether more effective 
measures can be taken to prevent as far 
as possible intending young colonists 
being victimised by fraudulent agencies 
both at home and abroad. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : The Trea- 
sury have agreed to ask Parliament for 
an increase of the annual grant for this 
service from £1,000 to £1,500. Some 
of the recommendations of the Committee 
are already being carried into effect, and 
others will be when the increased grant 
becomes available in the new financial 
year. Pending the finding of more suit- 
able premises, the present ones have not 
as yet been given up; butin the mean- 
time the Office of Works have been 
authorised to lend a suitable room for 
the holding of meetings of the Committee. 
The last subject referred to by the hon 
Member has been, and still is, occupying 
the attention of the Board of Trade, the 
High Commissioner for Canada, and the 
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Colonial Office; but it is not easy to see 
what can be done beyond issuing warn- 
ing notices, which is constantly being 
done by the Emigrants’ Information 
Office. I would also call attention to 
the report recently issued by the Foreign 
Office of Consul General Warburton’s on 
the “ Distress caused to British Emi- 
grants to California by fraudulent Land 
Syndicates and Emigration Agencies.” 


Trade Dispute. 


DISTRESS (WESTERN DONEGAL). 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN (Donegal, 
W.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (1) 
whether, in view of the distress prevailing 
in many districts of Western Donegal, 
he will say when the commencement of 
the works of the promised light railways 
in that part of the country may be 
expected ; and (2) whether any other 
public works, such as the improvement 
of piers and landing-places on the coast, 
are likely to be speedily undertaken by 
the Government ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR : The con- 
dition of the small occupiers in Western 
Donegal has formed the subject of care- 
ful investigation by the Local Govern- 
ment Board, and the result of the 
inquiries made is that it is not con- 
sidered necessary to adopt exceptional 
measures for their relief. With regard 
to light railways I am not in a position 
at present to make any statement on the 
subject. It is not correct to say that a 
promise has been given to undertake 
railway works in this part of Donegal. 
As to the second paragraph, I under- 
stand that the Congested Districts Board 
are completing the erection of a pier at 
Tory Island, and also the extension of a 
pier at Burton Port. No additional 
works of this character are in immediate 
contemplation by the Government. 


WATERFORD BACON TRADE DISPUTE. 

Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN  (Kil- 
kenny): I beg to ask the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland(1) 
whether his attention has been directed 
to a number of pictures drawn from 
photographs which are published in the 
Trish Weekly Independent of the 23rd 
instant, and which represent a large 
armed force of Royal Irish Constabulary 
conducting pigs through the streets of 
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Waterford to the place of slaughter ; 
what number of police have been so 
engaged since the strike in the bacon 
trade in Waterford began, and what is the 
cost of the men so engaged ; (2) whether 
he intends to allow the police to be con- 
tinued at this duty ; and, (3) if so, whether 
the bacon merchants whom the police are 
serving will be charged with the cost, or 
any portion of it? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
hon. Member has been good enough to 
send me a copy of the newspaper re- 
ferred to. The duty of the police in this 
matter is not that of conducting pigs 
through the streets, but of protecting the 
drovers from apprehended acts of 
violence, and of preserving the public 
peace. Owing to the short notice that 
has been given of the question, I am not 
in a position at the present moment to 
reply definitely to the second paragraph. 
About 150 police, however, have been 
drafted into Waterford in connection 
with the bacon trade dispute there, and 
their cost approximately would be about 
£28 per diem. 
the Gevernment to take sides in an in- 
dustrial dispute, but it cannot stand by 
and permit the coercion by intimidation 
and other illegal means of persons en- 
gaged in the pursuit of their lawful 
business. The police will be employed 
on this duty so long as the necessity for 
their employment continues. There is 
no power to charge to any particular 
section of the inhabitants of Waterford 
the cost of the police so employed. 

Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN said that 
arising out of the statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman that the Government 
did not wish to take sides, he desired to 
ask him whether he was aware that 
Inspector Whelan, who had charge of 
the police, was in the habit of dining 
with Messrs. Denny and Richardson and 
then coming into the streets and order- 
ing baton charges—{ Nationalist cries 
of “Hear, hear”|; whether the right 
hon. Gentleman did not think that that 
that was taking sides ; and whether he 
would see that this inspector was removed 
and an officer placed in charge of the 
police who would have the decency to 
act impartially? [Vationatist cheers.] 
*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Member is going beyond the limits 
of a question. 





It is not the desire of | 
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EXCHANGE COMPENSATION (INDIA). 
Sir SEYMOUR KING (Hull, Cen- 
tral): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for India whether any decision has yet 
been arrived at with regard to the various 
questions of Exchange Compensation, 
particularly in relation to officers whose 
salaries are regulated by statute, and 
questions arising from domicile ; and, if 
so, whether he can state the decision 
arrived at, or will agree to present the 
correspondence on the subject ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Lord Grorce Hamitton, Mid- 
dlesex, Ealing): The subject of Exchange 
Compensation has been for some time 
past under the consideration of the 
Secretary of State in Council. We have 
made some progress towards settling 
some of the questions involved; but 
there are others of a very complicated 
and far-reaching character still to be 
considered. I hope that a general deci- 
sion will be given before long. 

PORT PRECAUTIONS 
DISEASE. 

Sir SEYMOUR KING: I beg toask 
the President of the Local Government 
Board whether, in view of the inequality 
of the burden imposed on the outports 
for the expense of measures necessitated 
by the Government regulations for pro- 
tection of the entire area of the United 
Kingdom against cholera, yellow fever, 
and plague, the Goverament will consider 
the advisability of contributing towards 
such expense out of Imperial funds ? 

Tut CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER, who answered the Ques- 
tion, said: I have not had an opportunity 
of conferring with my hon. Friend the 
President of the Local Government 
Board on this matter, and I am not 
aware whether any fresh circumstances 
have arisen with regard to it. But I 
may say that last year I received a large 
deputation on the subject, and after 
communicating with the Local Govern- 
ment Board, I was obliged to inform the 
deputation that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment saw no sufficient reason for ‘alter- 
ing the decision that had been arrived 
at by previous Governments, or for 
relieving the outports from the duty that 
had always been incumbent on them of 
preventing, at an expense by no means 
large, the introduction of these diseases 
into the country. 


AGAINST 
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Sir WALTER FOSTER (Derby, | treasuries in the famine districts for the 
Ilkeston): I beg to ask the Secretary of | purchase of silver ornaments at a fixed 
State for the Colonies (1) whether it is| price per ounce ? 
true that the Governor of Malta, after}; Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: The 
first imposing a 20 days’ quarantine, has|form of relief suggested in my hon. 
since issued a total prohibition on all| Friend’s question is not one that I am 
vessels, however healthy they may be, | prepared to recommend to the Govern- 
arriving from India; and (2) whether, |ment of India, for, amongst other dis- 
seeing that this country, which is in un-| advantages, it is open to this practical 
ceasing communication with | Indian | difficulty, that, if it were once known 
ports, finds it sufficient to rely for the|that the Government would purchase 
purposes of plague on the systems of in-| silver ornaments at a price above their 
spection and isolation, which were so|market value, those who would derive 
successfully tested both during the} most benefit from this philanthropic ven- 
European cholera invasion of 1892-4,|ture would be well-to-do persons who 
and recently again in the case of the|could purchase silver ornaments whole- 
Nubia at Plymouth, he will take such|sale. I may add that, although the 
steps as will secure the adoption by our| divergence between the exchange value 
Crown Colonies in the Mediterranean of |in gold of a coined rupee and that of an 
those more scientific and less incon-| equal quantity of uncoined silver has un- 
venient methods to prevent the intro-|doubtedly increased since the mints were 
duction and spread of foreign diseases ?| closed, it does not follow that the pur- 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: The answer | chasing power of silver bullion in India 
to the first part of the hon. Member’s| has fallen. 
question is in the affirmative. As to the 
second paragraph, my predecessors and I 
have continually urged the Government TRISH MAILS. 
of Malta to adopt the more scientific and} Mr. W. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick) : 
convenient methods of preventing the | I beg toask the Secretary to the Treasury, 
introduction and spread of foreign|as representing the Postmaster General, 
diseases instead of the stringent system| whether he will afford the Irish Mails 
of quarantine hitherto in use ; but partly | Committee an opportunity of examining 
from the supposed necessity of conform-|the time table before the contract is 
ing to the practice of Italy ; and partly | finally approved of by the Postmaster 
from the inveterate belief of the popula- | General ? 
tion of Malta in the necessity of the} Mr. HANBURY: The Postmaster 
strictest quarantine, which might lead to | General will be happy to give the Irish 
disturbance if the rules were relaxed, | Mails Committee an opportunity of ex- 
we have not as yet succeeded in effecting | amining in detail the time table which 
the change. I am now in correspondence | has now been fixed and of receiving per- 
with the Governor, and have pointed out | sonal explanation upon it, but it is 
to the colonial Government the serious | desirable that any meeting for the pur- 
injury which is being inflicted, not only | pose should take place without delay, as 
on commerce but on the interest of negotiations for the improvement of the 
Malta by the action of the Government, | service in Ireland are necessarily con- 
and J shall be glad if my remonstrances | tingent on the service between London 
may induce them to adopt a more|and Dublin, and have already been 


reasonable course. | postponed too long. 








INDIAN FAMINE (SALE OF SILVER.) | ROYAL NAVAL RESERVE. 


Mr. J. M. MACLEAN (Cardiff): I} Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for India| Secretary to the Admiralty whether, in 
whether, as the Indian peasantry will be| the event of the strengthening of the 
compelled by the famine to sell their} Navy, it is intended to utilise the ser- 
hoards of silver at a heavy loss through] vices of the chief engine-room artificers 
the mints being closed and the depre-|on pension, and holding Board of Trade 
ciation of silver bullion, it will bepossible | certificates of competency, as assistant 
to make arrangements at the Government | engineers in the Naval Reserve ? 
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Tue SECRETARY to tne ADMI- | and bodily conditions of Fetherstone and 
RALTY (Mr. W. E. Macarryry, An-| Flanagan, who are still in Portland ? 
trim, 8.) : The Admiralty already possess} Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : 
the necessary powers for employing aJl| The health, bodily and mental, of both 
pensioners in time of war, and it is not| these convicts, according to the reports 
contemplated to make any special pro-| which I received last J uly and again in 
vision for the employment of pensioned | December, is good and not likely to be 





chief engine-room artificers as assistant | injured by continued imprisonment. 


engineers in the Naval Reserve. 

Mr. R. G. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, | 
E.) : I beg to ask the First Lord of the! 
Admiralty whether, in view of the fact | 
that the strength of the Royal Naval | 
Reserve, exclusive of 1,561 officers, in | 
1895-6, was 23,740 men, he intends at| 
an early date to make proposals to in-) 
crease that reserve to a number more | 
nearly approaching the reserve of seamen | 
ready in case of emergencies to man the | 
fleets of several European Powers ? 

THe FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY : Without going into the figures | 
of the hon. Member, I may say that I 
cannot anticipate the statement which 
it will be my duty to make when intro- | 
ducing the Navy Estimates for the coming | 
financial year. 


TRANSIT OF CATTLE BY SEA. 

Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether the Government will 
appoint a Commission to inquire into 
and report upon the best methods of | 
improving the breeds of cattle, sheep, | 
and pigs in Ireland, and also of improv- 
ing and cheapening the transit of live 
stock by land and sea? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: As at 
present advised, the Government do not 
see any necessity for appointing a Com- 
mission for the purposes stated in the 
hon. Member’s Question. With regard 
to the transit of live stock, I would 
remind the hon. Member that the matter | 
formed the subject of inquiry by a/| 
Departmental Committee appointed in| 


TOWN TENANTS (IRELAND). 

Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
‘Ireland whether he considered the 
| representations made to him by a deputa- 
‘tion asking that the grievances of town 
tenants in “Ireland should be remedied ; 
|and whether he will introduce a Bill 
to amend the existing law ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOU R: Ihave no 
| reason to believe that the representation 
made to me by the deputation i in question 
referred to a grievance confined to 
Treland. The Government cannot under- 
take to introduce a Bill dealing with the 
subject, and I thought I had already 


made this plain to the hon. Member. 


MAURITIUS POLICE. 

Sir SEYMOUR KING: I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies whether his attention has been 
called to the fact that the pay of the 
European police in the Mauritius is 
40 rupees a month, which at the present 
rate of exchange is about £2 7s. 9d., 
while the European soldier is paid at the 
rate of 2s. to the rupee; and whether 
he will take steps in the interests of 
efficiency to grant the police an equally 
favourable rate for home remittances, for 
at least half their salary, as a compensa- 
tion allowance ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : There are no 
distinct European police in Mauritius. 
Theofficers and menof the police force who 
are Europaans are paid in the currency 


1894 by the Board of Agriculture, and\of the Colony, and I am not aware of 


that Orders have since been made both! 
in this country and in Ireland, giving 
effect 10 the recommendations of the| 
Committee. 


TREASON-FELONY PRISONERS. 
Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the Secre-| 
tary of State for the ‘Home Department | 
whether he can state what is the mental 


any reason for treating them more 

nis in the matter of remittances 
to England than other Europeans in the 

| service of the Colony. 

| 


| MADRAS INFANTRY REGIMENTS. 
Sm SEYMOUR KING: I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State of India 
| whether, with reference to the under 


\ 
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officering of Madras infantry regiments, 
to which his attention was called last 
Session, he has caused inquiries to be 
made into the cause of the constant 
depletion of Madras regiments by 
transfer of Officers, and its effects on 
the efficiency and morale of the Corps, 
and the best way of providing a remedy ; 
and what, if any, explanations have 
been offered taken in the 
matter ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: I 
have been, and am still, in communica- 
tion with the Government of India on 
the questions raised by my hon. Friend, 
and the Government are looking into 
the matter, though I have not yet 


Naval 


or steps 


received any full report on the subject 
I may say, however, that 
there is no reason to suppose that the 
circumstances of Madras regiments in 
respect of officers differ in any way from 
those of Bengal and Bombay regiments. 


from them. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY. 

Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL (Donegal, 
S.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
whether, seeing that the members of the 
Royal Irish Constabulary in the cities 
of Londonderry, Cork, Waterford, and 
Belfast, have numbers’ on _ their| 
uniforms, he will explain what reason | 
there is against the wearing of numbers 
by members of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary both in the cities and the 
country with a view to their identifica- 
tion as a security against crime and 


{COMMONS} 





outrage ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The} 
hon. Member has raised this question | 
on previous occasions in the House, and | 
T have nothing to add to the explana- 
tions repeatedly given, both by myself 
and by my predecessors. I must, how- 
ever, enter an emphatic protest against 
the last words of the question as con- 
veying an imputation wholly undeserved 
and unwarranted against a most 
exemplary body of men. [Cheers.} 

Mr. MACNEILL: I beg to give 
notice that I shall bring forward this 
question on the Estimates, and that I 
shall deal with it at a generous and 
reasonable length. [Laughter] 





Sir Seymour King. 
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POST OFFICE FEMALE CLERKS 
(DUBLIN). 

Mr. J. J. CLANCY (Dublin, Co. N.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, with reference to his statement 
on 19th May last year, that lower salaries 
are paid to women clerks in the General 
Post Office, Dublin, than to those in the 
London Post Office because of the higher 
cost of living in London, whether it is a 
fact that, despite that alleged circum- 
stance, the male clerks are paid at the 
same rates in both offices: and, if so, 
whether the Postmaster General will 
reconsider his decision in this matter, 
and place the female clerks as well as the 
male clerks in both offices in the same 
position as regards salary ? 

Mr. HANBURY: Male clerks of the 
second division in the General Post Office, 
Dublin, are paid at the same rates of 
salary as those in the General Post Office, 
London, because these rates are not sub- 
ject to any Departmental arrangement, 
but are applicable to second division clerks 
generally by Order in Council. But 
other male officials are paid less in Dublin 
and Edinburgh on account of the lower 
cost of living. The female clerks are 
treated in this respect upon precisely the 
same principle as the male officials, other 
than the second division. 


NAVAL PENSIONS. 

Mr. R. G. WEBSTER: I beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Admiralty 
(1) will he explain why, out of the 6,028 
seamen who were discharged from Her 
Majesty’s Fleet in 1895-6, only 1,372 
received pensions; (2) what was the 
average service of those not pensioned in 
that period, and their average age ; and 
(5) what were the respective numbers 
of those pensioned and not pensioned, 
who left the Navy in 1895-6, who joined 
the Royal Naval Reserve? 

Mr. MACARTNEY : The answer to 
the first paragraph of the hon. Member's 
Question is that only those seamen dis- 
charged from the fleet in 1895-6 
received pensions who were entitled to 
them according to the regulations. To 
answer the second paragraph would 
involve a prolonged and laborious search 
through the registers, for which there 
would be no compensating advantage to 
the public service. As regards the third 
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paragraph, I am unable to say how many 
of the men who left the Navy in 1895-96 
joined the Royal Naval Reserve, but 86 
men who had at one time or other served 
in the Navy joined the Reserve in that 
year. 


BELLEVILLE BOILERS 
(ROYAL NAVY). 

Mr. WILLIAM ALLAN (Gateshead) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty what is the total amount of royalty 
paid for the use of Belleville boilers in 
H.M.S. Powerful and Terrible ; to whom 
was the money paid; and have the 
contractors for these ships handed in a 
bill for extras due to alterations made 
after the contracts were signed ; if so, 
what are the respective amounts 4 

Mr. MACARTNEY : The _ total 
amount of royalty due to Messrs. 
Delaunay, Belleville and Co., the owners 
of the patents, amounts to £5,250 for 
each ship, of which £4 383 (including 
£83 for drawings) has been paid to this 
firm for each ship to the present date. 
Certain extra works and alterations out- 
side the original contracts have been 
undertaken by the contractors, and in 
accordance with the terms of the con- 
tracts and the usual practice, the cost of 
these items has been agreed upon and 
approved by the Admiralty. I am not 
prepared to state the amounts so paid. 


NAVAL REPAIRS 
(H.M.LS. “BLACK PRINCE.’’) 

Captain DONELAN (Cork, E.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty whether the remainder of the 
work necessary to complete the repairs 
of Her Majesty’s ship Black Prince will 
be carried out at Haulbowline ? 

Mr. MACARTNEY : Further altera- 
tions and repairs to the Black Prince 
beyond those provided for in the original 
contract with the Passage Dock Com- 
pany, are now under consideration, and 
such of them as are decided upon will be 
carried out at Haulbowline. 


FINANCIAL RELATIONS INQUIRY 
(GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND.) 
Sir W. DUNN (Paisley) : On behalf 

of the hon. Member for Dumfries 

Burghs (Sir Ropert Rem), I beg to ask 

the First Lord of the Treasury whether 

the Royal Commission to be appointed 
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upon Financial Relations is to be con- 
fined to the case of Ireland, or will be 
able to deal with the financial relations 
of other parts of the United Kingdom ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Man- 
chester, E.): 1 have to say that the same 
question identically was asked me by the 
Member for the Stirling Burghs on 
January 21, and I stated then that I 
could make no answer on the subject 
until I was in a position to state to the 
House what the terms of reference were. 

Mr. J. DILLON (Mayo, E.): Will 
the right hon. Gentleman give an under- 
taking to the House that before any steps 
are taken towards the appointment of the 
new Royal Commission, the day and the 
opportunity promised for the discussion 
of the whole subject will be given ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tur TREA- 
The hon. Gentleman means 
before the actual appointment ? 

Mr. DILLON : Yes. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: Yes, I think there will be no 
objection to that. 

Mr. CLANCY: I beg to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether he will 
give an opportunity for discussing the 
appointment of the Commission ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY : There will be no opportunity of 
discussing the appointment of the Royal 
Commission. 

Mr. CLANCY : I did not mean that. 
I meant the discussion of the general 
question, and when ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: I cannot say that, but I shall 
be able to state that early next week 
—possibly before. 

Dr. R. AMBROSE (Mayo, W.) : May 
I ask the right hon. Gentleman whether, 
if we are not satisfied with the verdict 
of the new Royal Commission, we shall 
have the power to appoint another Royal 
Commission ? [‘* Hear, hear ! ”] 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: Certainly—if the hon. Gentle- 
man is in office at the time. [Loud 
Laughter and cheers. 


Africa Committee. 


BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA COMMITTEE. 

Mr. J. M. MACLEAN : May I 
ask the Leader of the House whe- 
ther he can now say when he proposes 





j15 Motions. 
of the South African Committee ? 
Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY : No, Sir, I cannot state definitely 
at the present moment when that will 
be taken, but I think I shall probably | 
be in a position before the House rises | 
to-night to make some statement with | 
regard to public business. I confess I} 
hope that we shall finish the Debate on | 
the Address either to-night or to-morrow, | 
and in that event I shall know before | 
12 o’clock to-night. Of course J shall | 
make a statement with regard to Govern- | 
ment time for the rest of the week. Of. 
course, if the Debate concludes to-night, | 
as I hope it will, to-morrow will be a) 
private Members’ day, and will not be 
under the control of the Government. 
Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT (Mon- | 
mouth, W.): I understand the right} 
hon. Gentleman had said previously that | 
the Committee would be moved practically | 
as soon as the Debate on the Address is | 
over. | 
Tue FIRST LORD or rue TREA-| 
SURY: We do not propose to have any | 
undue delay, but I should not like to| 
give a definite pledge as to that. | 
Mr. T. M. HEALY: In the event of | 
the Debate on the Address and the South | 
African Committee being concluded this | 
week, may I ask the right hon. Gentle- | 
man whether he has any day in his | 
mind for taking the Debate on the| 
financial relations question ? 
THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- | 
SURY: No, Sir. The Education Bill 
ought to be introduced as soon as possible, 
but of course, with regard to the financial 
relations Debate, I am aware that hon. 
Gentlemen in the Irish quarter of the’ 
House naturally take a special interest 
in it, and I shall be glad to do all I can, 
to meet their convenience. 


{COMMONS} 
to take the motion for the appointment | 
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EMPLOYERS LIABILITY (FOREIGN 
SHIPOWNERS) AMENDMENTS. 


Bill to amend the Law with regard to com- 
pensation due to persons injured in pursuit of 
their employment, or otherwise, where the action 
would lie against a Foreign Shipowner, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Harold Reckitt, Sir 
Albert Rotlit, Mr. Sydney Buxton, Mr. Charles 
Wilson, Mr. Darling, Mr. Wolff, Mr. William 
Allan, Mr. T. P. O’Connor, and Mr. John 
Burns; presented, and Read the first time ; to 
be kead a Second time upon Tuesday 9th 
February, and to be printed.—{ Bill 86. ] 


OLD AGE PROVIDENT PENSIONS, 


Bill to provide Pensions in Old Age to the 
Provident Poor, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Bartley, Mr. Maclean, and Sir Frederick 
Seager Hunt; presented, and Read the First 
| time; to be Read a Second time upon Wednes- 
iday 10th February, and to be printed.— 
[Bill 87.] 


OUTDOOR PROVIDENT RELIEF, 


Bill to amend the Law relating to Outdoor 
Relief in sickness and widowhood to the Provident 
Poor, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Bartley, 
Mr. Maclean, and Sir Frederick Seager Hunt; 
presented, and Read the First time; to be Read 
a Second time upon Wednesday 10th February, 
and to be printed.— [Bill 88.] 


PARISH REGISTERS. 


Bill for the better preservation of Parish 
Registers in England and Wales, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Macdona, Sir Henry Howarth, 
Mr. Jebb, Mr. Thornton, Mr. Birrell, Mr. 
MacNeill, Mr. Hozier, Mr. Lloyd-George, and 
Mr Griftith- Boscawen ; presented, and Read the 
First time; to be Read a Second time upon 
Wednesday, 17th March, and to be printed.— 
[Bill 89.] 


RIVERS POLLUTION PREVENTION. 


Bill to make more effectual provision for Pre- 
vention of the Pollution of Rivers and Streams, 
ordered to be brought in by Sir Francis Powell, 
Mr. Wyyvill, Mr. Henry Hobhouse, Sir John 


| Dorington,Sir Henry Howorth,Dr. Farquharson, 


Sir John Brunner, Mr. Kenrick, and Mr. Brigg; 


| presented, and Read the First time; to be Reada 


MOTIONS. 


GROCERS’ CERTIFICATES (SCOTLAND) 
ABOLITION. 
Bill to abolish Dealers’ or Grocers’ Certificates 
in Scotland, ordered to be brought in by Sir | 
John Leng, Mr. John Wilson (Govan), Mr. 


| Second time upon Thursday, and to be printed. 


—([Bill 90.] 


EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENT (IRELAND) ACT 
(1885) AMENDMENT. 


Bill to amend the Law relating to Educational 
Endowments in Ireland, ordered to be brought 


Crombie,and Mr. Dalziel; presented, and Read|in by Mr. T. M. Healy, Mr. Clancy, Mr. 
the First time; to be Read a Second time upon | Hammond, and Mr. Knox; presented, and Read 
Wednesday 14th April, and to be printed.— | the First time; to be Read a Second time upon 
[Bill 85.] Thursday, and to be printed.—[Bill 91.] 


Mr. J. M. Maclean. 
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POOR LAW OFFICERS’ SUPERANNUATION 
(IRELAND). 


Bill to provide for the Superannuation of Poor 
Law Officers in Ireland, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Clancy, Mr. Horace Plunkett, Mr. 
Harrington, Sir James Haslett, Mr. Field, Mr. 
Collery, Mr. Wolff, and Dr. Robert Ambrose ; 
presented and Read the First time; to be Read 
a Second time upon Thursday 11th February, 
and to be printed.—{[ Bill 92.] 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER 
MAJESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 


[ ADJOURNED DEBATE.—SIXTH DAY. | 


Ordered,—that the Order of the Day 
for resuming the Adjourned Debate on 
the Address, in answer to Her Majesty's 
Speech, have precedence this day of the 
Notices of Motions, and to-morrow of the 
other Orders of the Day.—(First Lord 
of the Treasury.) 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Main Question [19th January], 
“That an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty, as followeth :— 


“Most Gracious Sovereign, 

“We, Your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal 
subjects, the Commons of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, in Parliament 
assembled, beg leave to offer our humble thanks 
to Your Majesty for the gracious Speech which 


Parliament.” —( Viscount Folkestone.) 


Question again 


resumed. 


proposed,—Debate 


INDIAN FAMINE, 


Sir WILLIAM WEDDERBURN 
(Banffshire) proposed, at the end of the 
Question, to add the words :— 

“And we humbly pray that Your Majesty 
will be graciously pleased to direct that a full 
and independent Inquiry shall forthwith be 
made into the condition of the masses of the 
Indian people, with a view to ascertain the 
causes by reason of which they are helpless to 
tesist even the first attacks of famine and 
pestilence,” 


He said he was sure India would feel | 
grateful for the expressions of sympathy 


contained in the Queen’s Speech, and for 
the assurances that the State would do 
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all in its power to save life. But he felt 
it his duty to move his Amendment 
because the Government did not seem 
fully to realise the nature and magnitude 
of the calamity. The methods of State 
relief adopted sought to mitigate the out- 
ward symptoms, but they did not tend 
to remove the cause of the evil, which 
was the extreme poverty of the masses. 
So far from removing this evil, the ex- 
penditure on famine relief aggravated it. 
He did not know how much would be 
spent, whether three millions, or six mil- 
lions, or three times six millions. But 
where would this money come from? 
It would not come down from the clouds. 
It would have to be raised by the taxa- 
tion of the masses ; the dying would be 
fed at the expense of the hungry sur- 
vivors, making the survivors mora 
destitute, more heavily burdened, and 
less able to resist hunger and disease. 
Also he felt it his duty to place promi- 
nently before the House the Indian view 
of the calamity and its proper remedies. 
These remedies were not heroic ones, but 
they proceeded from an intimate know- 
ledge of the condition and habits of the 
people. If it were asked from what 
sources Indian public opinion could be 
learnt, he would say, from his friend Mr. 
Naoroji, who was both a trusted repre- 
sentative of his Indian fellow country- 
men and a true well wisher of British 
rule; from the Indian Press, and from 
the resolutions of the Indian National 
Congress, which gave voice to public 
The view held in India 
with regard to the famine might be 
briefly expressed in three simple proposi- 
tions. The first was, that the excessive 
mortality in times of famine was owing 
to the chronic destitution of the masses, 
who existed precariously on the verge of 
subsistence. He hoped that the noble 
Lord the Secretary of State for India 
would not deny the truth of this proposi- 
tion. It was true that in the Queen’s 
Speech the cause of the famine was 
declared to be the “failure of the autumn 
rains,” but he assumed that was only 
stated as the immediate cause, the last 
straw which broke the camel’s back, and 
that the noble Lord looked further back 
for the causes of the ryot’s feeble powers 
of resistance. How, indeed, could the 
proposition be denied? For it stood to 
reason that the population must be living 
from hand to mouth if, on account of the 
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failure of one harvest, they died of 
hunger, not by hundreds and thousands, 
but by hundreds of thousands and mil- 
lions. If, however, the extreme destitu- 
tion of the people was denied, he trusted 
that the House would call for inquiry 
and insist on this issue being fairly tried, 
as between official optimism on the one 
hand and unanimous Indian public 
opinion on the other. His second pro- 
position was, that mortality from famine 
would practically be prevented if the 
ryot possessed a store of food, money, 
or credit sufficient to tide over one 
failure of harvest. This proposition 
seemed to be self-evident. For men did not 
die from hunger out of mere perversity, 
but because they had neither food in 
their houses to eat, nor money to 
buy it, nor credit to borrow it. 
As a class the ryot had not only nothing, 
but much less than nothing, being hope- 
lessly in debt to the village money-lender. 
He remembered that in the early part of 
his service in India every ryot, however 
poor, had a little store of grain put away 
in a store room under his house sufficient 
to last his family two or three years. 
But that was now impossible, for we had 
set up Debt Courts upon the European 
model, and these little stores were swept 
away by the bailiffs in execution of de- 
crees. The first step towards helping the 
ryot was to release him from this bon- 
dage to the money-lender. His third and 
last proposition was a more hopeful one, 
and it was this, that if certain simple 
remedies were applied in the village ad- 
minstration the ryot would not only pos- 
sess 2 sufficient store, but might become 
comparatively wealthy. In approaching 
the question of the ryot’s condition the 
important fact must be borne in mind 
that, although India was at present a 
very poor country, she possessed almost 
boundless possibilities of wealth. She 
had a fertile soil, an unfailing sun, and 
abundance of labour, skilful and cheap. 
All she wanted was working capital. If 
the ryot had that in sufficiency, at 
reasonable rates, to provide himself with 
water ‘and manure, he would turn all 
India into a garden. He had seen this 
operation going on near Poona, where 
land that produced a crop of millet worth 
perhaps 10s. an acre was, by irrigation 
and manure, made to produce a crop of 
sugar cane worth £30 an acre as it stood 
on the ground. And such was the skill 
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of the ryot that whatever crop he pro- 
duced, whether rice, indigo, opium, tea, 
wheat, or tobacco, it in the end always 
came to the top of the market. From 
these three propositions would be seen 
the nature of the Inquiry which he asked 
for by his Amendment. What he desired 
was a village inquiry, practical and defi- 
nite, in order to ascertain in detail the 
condition of the ryot, to learn the causes 
of his poverty, and to apply remedies to 
the evils from which he was suffering, 
The inquiry he wanted was a village in- 
quiry, because in the rural villages were 
included 80 per cent. of the population, 
and because the village community was 
the microcosm of all India, and if they 
could discover the means to make one 
village prosperous they held the clue to 
make all India prosperous. For such an 
inquiry no imperial Commission was 
necessary. The local administration 
might be directed to select typical vil- 
lages in each province and to appoint a 
Committee to make a thorough diagnosis 
of their condition. The Committee must 
be representative, consisting of Euro- 
peans and Indians, officials and non- 
officials—such as were appointed to the 
Deccan Riots Commission 20 years ago. 
Their investigation should be of a micro- 
scopic kind, to detect the: microbes which 
blighted the ryot’s prosperity. He be- 
lieved that those microbes would be 
found to be the usurious money-lender, 
who should be replaced by agricultural 
banks ; the Civil Court, which should be 
replaced by popular conciliation and arbi- 
tration Courts ; and the harsh and rigid 
collection of the revenue, which should 
be replaced by methods suited to the 
habits and wishes of the ryot. If these 
simple remedies were adopted he believed 
that famines would be rendered im- 
possible. In making these proposals he 
did not desire to impute any blame to 
the noble Lord the Secretary of State for 
India ; but he had carefully studied the 
condition of the ryot for 30 or 40 years, 
and in this great crisis he desired to place 
the results of his experience at the 
disposal of the noble Lord and of the 
House. He earnestly trusted his proposals 
would receive sympathetic consideration. 
\‘ Hear, hear! ”] 

*Mr. HENRY J. WILSON (York, W. R., 
Holmfirth) seconded the Amendment. 
He said that all that was asked for was 
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some inquiry for the purpose of ascer-| no remedy, if it was in the natural order 
taining whether something could not be of things that these famines must occur, 
done to prevent a recurrence of the pre-| it would be well that the fact should be 
sent terrible state of affairs in India. | publicly known once for all. We should 
He should be out of order were he to | then realise that all we could do was to 
refer at any length to the subject of | strengthen the Famine Fund and improve 
famine itself, but he might be permitted | the Famine Code. He thought that the 
to say that they all recognised with satis- | result of his hon. Friend’s drawing atten- 
faction and pride the remedial efforts|tion to this subject and initiating that 
made in this country, and_ that! Debate would be to strengthen the hands 
they had no doubt that the Govern- of the noble Lord opposite. 

ment were doing all they could to alle- *Sm JAMES FERGUSSON (Manches- 
viate the immense mass of suffering ter, N.E.) said that he knew the hon. 
which must ensue. They imputed no Baronet opposite in India, and was fami- 
blame whatever to the present Govern-'liar with his habits of thought. He 
ment or any other, and, far from wishing! could not agree with the hon. Baronet 
to complain of the noble Lord. the Secre-|in his wholesale condemnation of the 
tary of State for India, they desired to;methods of administration in India. 
‘diminish the responsibility at present} When he knew him in India the hon. 
resting upon him, and all Indian Secre-| Member used to propose very much the 
taries. In the case of famine prevention | same remedies as he proposed now, and 
was better than cure, and if anything|in his general views of administration 
could be done to prevent it it ought to! was not in harmony with the great majo- 
be done. The poverty of India was, he | rity of the service to which he belonged. 
supposed, recognised by everyone, but |The hon. Baronet had made some very 
he did not know whether it was as gene- | strong statements, but they were quite 
rally recognised how extreme that | unsupported by evidence. He had begun 
poverty was. Poverty was a compara-/|by saying that the Government had not 
tive term. He remembered the right | realised the magnitude of the disaster 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton saying|that had befallen India. Well, the 
on one occasion that India was lightly | papers that had been presented and the 
taxed, the taxation being only half a/ statements that had been made on behalf 
crown per head of the population. But) of the Government must have shown, he 
it should be borne in mind that in India| thought, that the Government of this 
half a crown meant something very | country and the Government of India did 
different from what it meant in this/ realise to the full the enormous magni- 
country. The wages of ordinary|tude of the disaster. If they had not 
labourers in many parts of India were | recognised for many years the necessity 
only about a shilling a week, whereas | of making preparations for meeting disas- 
here £1 a week was not considered high|ters of this kind, the present famine 
wages. He remembered having a con-|would have attained such a magnitude 
versation with the late Mr. Haridas}and been so far-reaching in its conse- 
Veharidas, who was a very loyal subject, | quences, that the mortality would have 
and a Member of the Royal Com-| exceeded any known in similar times in 
mission on Opium, as to the con-/}the present century, if not in our history. 
dition of the people in the native| But the Government had been preparing 
States and under British rule respec-| for such an event for a great many years. 
tively. That gentleman told him that| When he left India more than ten years 
the native Princes screwed more out! ago, preparations had already been made 
of the people than we did, but that their | for a long time, founded on the Famine 
methods were more elastic, and that they |Commission of 1878. So full and 
did not press for taxes in hard times.|thorough had those preparations been 
Our methods, on the other hand, were | that the moment it was known that over 
inelastic, and pressed very hardly. upon |a wide extent of country a great number 
the ryots in times of scarcity. If some-|of people would be exposed to destitu- 
thing could be done to prevent these | tion, the most ample remedial machinery 
recurrent disasters in India, the sooner | was ready to be set in motion by an order 
that preventive was known the better.|of the Government. The hon. Member 
If, on the other hand, there was really |said that the excessive mortality that 
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occurred in native famines was due to 
the poverty of the people. They might 
thank God, however, that up to the pre- 
sent time there had been no excessive 
mortality in consequence of the scarcity. 
A correspondent of the Zimes, writing a 
few days ago, said that he had been 
passing through some of the districts 
visited by the famine, but that he had 
not come across one single case of death 
from destitution. That was a most grati- 
fying statement, even if it did not apply 
to every district. It was certain that up 
to the present time the deaths had been 
extremely few, and that happy state of 
things, as compared with the incidents 
of former famines, was the result of the 
preparations made by the Government. 
The hon. Member declared that a single 
year of scarcity caused deaths by 
inillions. In the present case, however, 
it had not caused deaths by even 
thousands or hundreds. The hon. Mem- 
ber also said ‘that starvation would be 
prevented if the cultivators could have 
stores of food, and of course if they pos- 
sessed such stores they would be able 
to withstand for a considerable time the 
results of the failure of their ordinary 
crops. But it was manifestly impos- 


sible for the poor cultivators to have 
the necessary stores, for they lived from 


hand to month. But was their poverty 
greater than in past times? The asser- 
tions of the hon. Member on that point 
were unsupported, and as a matter of 
fact the ryots were better off now than 
formerly. The hon. Member affirmed 
that a great part of their destitution was 
due to their indebtedness to money- 
lenders, and that that indebtedness was 
caused by their taxation. It was true 
that the cultivators were indebted 
to the money-lenders, but the ex- 
tent of that indebtedness was not 
as great as it was half a cen- 
tury ago, or at the time when the 
British Government undertook the ad- 
ministration of the Peishwa’s territories. 
From an analysis prepared at that time it 
appeared that two-thirds of the popula- 
tion were at one time indebted to money- 
lenders, but when he left India, not more 
than one-fifth were so indebted. The 
Government of India and the local 
Governments had directed their atten- 
tion to this evil for many years. 
As a result of the inquiry made by the 
Deccan Agricultural Ryots’ Commission 
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legislation was promoted to relieve the 
people from the consequences of their 
indebtedness. Courts of conciliation 
were founded on Eastern ideas, and 
they to a great extent had prevented the 
impoverishment of the ryot owing to 
his incautious indebtedness, and had 
made the money-lender more careful. 
The Government of India had extended 
that system, and by irresistible evidence 
it had been shown that it had improved 
the material condition of the people. 
He said without fear of disproof that 
the system of land assessment which had 
for many years been pursued in India 
was more fair than the old system. The 
ryot only paid according to the capa- 
city of the land, and until the last severe. 
famine in Southern India, the amount 
of revenue not collected was altogether 
unimportant. He was surprised to hear 
it said that the native system of collect- 
ing in kind was preferable and more fair. 
That system had been abandoned, be- 
cause it was found to be so oppressive 
and so troublesome to the people. Native 
chiefs had told him that they were most 
glad the old system had been abolished, 
because it was so full of abuses and so 
oppressive to the people. He had him- 
self seen the grain brought into fenced 
enclosures so that the people could not 
touch it until the agent of the State 
came round, took his proportion, and 
carried it away. If the agent was not 
honest he exacted bribes from the people 
to measure their grain in such a way 
as to let them off more easily, and under 
that system the number of petty exac- 
tions were infinite. To restore the sys- 
tem of payment in kind would therefore 
be to restore a crop of abuses from which 
most happily they had rescued the 
people. [Cheers.] Something had been 
said as to India’s immense capabilities. 
We had been developing those capabili- 
ties by carefully selected public works, 
and if the present terrible disaster did 
not result in India’s great impoverish- 
ment, it was because by carefully selected 
measures and public works we had for 
many years past been setting up the 
surest and most effective system of 
famine relief. Since he went to Bombay 
in 1880 the railways of India had been 
doubled. It might now be truly said 
that there was no place in the tracts of 
country now threatened with the famine 
which was more than 50 miles from a 
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railway station. 
famine it was impossible to throw grain | 
into the country because the water | 
springs had dried up, and the other pos- 
sible means of transport was not avail- 
able because pack animals could not | 
travel through the country. But now 
the grain, through the natural operation 
of commerce, flowed to the threatened 
districts like water running down a hill. 
We had besides constructed enormous 
irrigation works. When he was in Bom- 
bay they constructed three enormous 
systems of irrigation, each system irri- 
gating a hundred miles of country. In 
those parts of the country where in 1877 
no green blade was seen, now enormous 
tracts of crops were to be found inde- 
pendent of a rainfall. It could not be 
said, therefore, that nothing had been 
done to develop the resources and capa- 
bilities of India and to give reasonable 
help to the ryots. The House also knew 
that the assessments were not harsh. 
They were carefully regulated according 
to the capabilities of the soil, and in 
such a time of scarcity as the present 
the assessments due to the State were 
suspended with no sparing hand. The 
Government of India and the Secretary 
of State were in possession of the most 
exhaustive reports, and the library of the 
House was full of the results of previous 
inquiries into the circumstances men- 
tioned by the hon. Baronet. In addi- 
tion to that there was abundant proof 
that the inquiries had not been under- 
taken in vain. Every possible means 
had been taken to relieve the necessities 
of the people of India, and to enable the 
Government of India to meet this great 
crisis without damage to the people. 
{“ Hear, hear! ’] 

Mr. HERBERT ROBERTS (Denbigh- 
shire, W.) commented on the divergence 
of views entertained by men of large 
experience in Indian affairs as in itself 
a proof that some further inquiry was 
needed. The right hon. Baronet referred 
to the inquiry asked for as a wide and 
far-reaching inquiry; but his hon. 
Friend made it clear that the inquiry he 
asked for was to be a limited one in 
extent and scope. Neither the Govern- 
ment nor hon. Gentlemen opposite would 
deem it to be unfitting at this time to 
bring the question before the House of 
Commons. It would be of some value 
to know that the attention of Parliament 
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had been drawn to the condition of 
India at present. These famines formed 
a terrible incident in Indian history, and 
to whatever extent the Indian Govern- 
ment was able to improve these matters 
by taking precautionary measures and 
in spending money to prevent the recur- 
rence of these scourges, he thought it 
was well for the House to show its keen 
sympathy with the Government of India 
in the efforts they were making. They 
should keep themselves closely in touch 
with the condition of the Indian people 
and their special relation to the recur- 
rence of these famines. In the famine 
of 20 years ago he found that 
£11,000,000 were spent in relief works 
and that there were on one occasion at 
that time no fewer than 2,590,000 per- 
sons in India obtaining relief from the 
Famine Fund. Five and a half millions 
of the Indian people died from famine 
on that occasion, and £700,000 had been 
generously given by Great Britain to- 
wards the famine. He feared from the 
reports in the newspapers and the in- 
formation given by the Secretary of 
State that the state of matters in India 
at present was approaching the serious- 
ness of the famine of 1877-8. At pre- 
sent, according to the noble Lord, 
136,000 square miles, with a population 
of 37,000,000, were affected—quite as 
large a number as were affected in 
1877-8—while the number of Indian 
people receiving relief was on January 
22nd, 1,750,000. Those facts proved 
that although we had not arrived at the 
pitch of disaster reached in India 20 years 
ago, there were undoubted elements 
of seriousness in the present position. 
In order to provide against such scourges 
in future they must ask themselves what 
had been done in the past. Now, 16 
years ago, after the great famine, a 
Commission was appointed to inquire 
into the condition of India. That Com- 
mission recommended that a Famine 
Fund should be started of £1,500,000 
a year and extra taxation was imposed 
on the Indian people for the purpose of 
raising the money. The idea was that 
the money should be stored up for the 
specific purpose of providing for future 
famines. In 10 years this would amount 
to £15,000,000, and so this might be 
borrowed on its security without 
placing the country in a_ worse 
position financially than 10 years 
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ago. 
to say that that had been done? No one) 
knew how in the main the money had | 
been expended. Part of it had gone in| 
the Afghan War. He held a strong 
opinion that, whether war occurred or | 
not, that Famine Fund should be left 
untouched. It was also clear, from the 
accounts, that the money had not been 
allocated as intended. Of the total sum | 
which had been raised only 2 per cent. 
had been devoted to the special purpose 
of famine relief. On irrigation works— | 
which he at once admitted was an essen- | 
tian object—10 per cent. of the funds | 
had been expended ; on railways, 60 per 
cent., while 18 per cent. had been 
devoted to the reduction of debt. He 
could not help regretting that on the 
occasion for a desire being expressed to 
found a Mansion House Relief Fund, the 
Secretary of State found it impossible at 
once to concur in the suggestion. In the 
Report of the Commission, which was 
directly referred to in the Dispatch of 
the noble Lord, it was pointed out that | 
the people of India had a profound sense | 
of their duty to help their friends and 
relations in times of distress, and that 
this profound sense of duty made it un- 
necessary to provide any State aid for 
poor relief. But that very fact made it 
all the more necessary that in times of 
extraordinary distress we should come to 
the rescue of our Indian fellow-subjects | 
generously and without delay. For the 
reasons he had stated, he contended that 
it was desirable to have the inquiry asked 
for, in order to obtain further and fuller 
information as to whether the steps re- | 
commended by the Commission which | 
sat in 1880 had been carried out, and | 
whether those recommendations were 
adequate to the changed condition of 
India, and also whether the administra- 
tion of the Famine Fund which issued 
out of that inquiry had proved satisfac- | 
tory or otherwise. 

Mr. M. M. BHOWNAGGREE (Bethnal 
Green, N. E.) said the views expounded 
by the hon. Baronet in his speech had 
been so fully answered by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for N. E. Man- 
chester that there was nothing left for 
him on that score to say except to ex-| 
press his concurrence with every word | 
the right hon. Gentleman had uttered, | 
and also emphatically to bear out his 
statement that the payment in cash from | 
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pared with the old system of payment 
in kind. The object, however, with which 
he had undertaken to trouble the House 
was to point out the mischievous effect 
that would be produced in India by the 
acceptance of the Amendment. He did not 
pretend to represent the whole of India, 
as, perhaps, the hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Banff wished the House io be- 
lieve that he did—{cheers and laughter] 
—and he was not an influential member 
of that microscopic body the British 
Indian Committee. [Laughter.| But he 
would say that the mischievous effect of 
the hon. Baronet’s Amendment would be 
more far-reaching than was supposed by 
the hon. Baronet. [“ Hear, hear!”] At 
the present time the Government in 
India—whether it was the Supreme or 
the Provincial Government—were doing 
their best to meet and cope with difti- 
culties which were not due to human 


| deficiencies, but which represented the 


visitation of Providence. To take advan- 
tage of such an occasion, and indirectly 
to cast a slur on Governments which were 
valiantly and actively coping with the 
difficulty, was, to say the least of it, not 
to show gratitude for services which were 
undoubtedly entitled to recognition by 
the House of Commons and the British 
nation. [Cheers.] 

Sirk W. WEDDERBURN : I must point 
out that I cast no slur on the Govern- 
I even said that India would be 
grateful for the exertions which were 
being made. 

Mr. BHOWNAGGREE said that he 
had heard of three cheers being given for 
the Queen at meetings full of disloyal 
sentiment. [Laughter and cheers.| The 


_hon. Baronet’s Amendment was _ practi- 


cally a vote of censure, not only on the 
Government of India but upon the India 
Office and all the provincial Govern- 
ments. The hon. Baronet said that the 
people of India would be grateful for 
what had been done, while in the same 
breath he charged the authorities with 
neglecting a most elementary duty. 
[Cheers.| The hon. Baronet said that 
his Amendment contained self-evident 
propositions ; but the whole tenour of the 
Amendment, and the manner it which 
it was proposed, were simply calculated 
to advertise a certain class of agitators, 
who were never tired of impressing upon 
the people of India the inadequacy of 
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British rule and the want of sympathy 
between the rulers and the ruled. 
[Cheers.] The hon. Baronet said that he 
was uttering the sentiments expressed 
by Indian public opinion. 
Indian public opinion called for this 
inquiry? |Cheers.; Had not that opinion 
been manufactured in a small room, not 
far from the House of Commons; sent 
out thence to India ; brought back in the 
form of newspaper articles; and passed 
off on the House of Commons as the 
public opinion of three hundred millions 
of people? [Cheers and laughter.| These 
proceedings were not worthy of one who 
had been a Member of the Government 
of India, and who was now a Member of 
the House of Commons. [Cheers.]| To 
show how the innocent-looking Amend- 
ment of the hon. Baronet had a bearing 
on proceedings afar off, he would read a 
sentence from an Indian newspaper 
which had arrived by the last mail. The 
Chairman of the National Congress, of 
which the hon. Baronet was so fond, and 
which he was always trotting before the 
House—{ laughter |—said— 

“that the famine was a reason not for holding 
no Session this year, but rather for persisting 
in and holding it and making it as grand as pos- 
sible, for these miseries of India were due to 
the grievances of which the Congress had been 
agitating the redress.” 


That was to say, that the want of rain 
in India was due to the grievances of 
which the agitators had complained. 
[Cheers and laughter.| By the next 
inail news of this Amendment would go 
to the people of India, who were not, as 
a rule, acquainted with the procedure of 
Parliament. The story told to them 
would be that the great and 
friend of India in this House, the hon. 
Member for Banff—{/aughter |—had pro- 
posed something by which plague and 
famine were to be avoided ; the Secretary 
of State, from hardness of heart and 
want of sympathy, had refused the pro- 
posal ; and therefore that the right hon. 
Gentleman and the authority which he 
represented were the enemies of the 
people. Knowing this—as the hon. 
Baronet must know it—and if he did not 
he was sorry for him—[laughter|—was 
he right in bringing forward the Amend- 
ment at all? The hon. Baronet could 





not exist without bringing forward some 
Amendment at the beginning of the Ses- 
sion and again at the end, with a Motion 
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for the Adjournment of the House in 
between—and all without the sympathy 
of his own leaders—for the purpose of 
using poor India as a handle for obstruc- 
tion of the Government which he did not 
support. |“ Hear, hear!” and cries of 
“Oh!”| Last year, he remembered, 
when the opportunity occurred for sub- 
mitting a Motion with regard to the 
Cotton Duties, the hon. Baronet told 
him that he could not undertake it, as 
he had not studied the question. But at 
a later day, when every five minutes 
were valuable, the hon. Baronet chose 
to bring forward a sickly, paltry Motion 
—[laughter, and cheers|—on, the subject 
which was quite beside the main issue. 
And the story that went to India, of 
course, was that the hon. Baronet had 
been trying to do some great service to 
the down-trodden three hundred millions, 
and that the Secretary of State and the 
Conservative Party would not hear of it. 
There was another reason why this 
Amendment had been brought forth. 
This great body, the National Congress, 
with the pure and simple objects of 
which he was in perfect agreement— 
[Opposition cries of “Oh!”|—but with 
the motives and methods of which he 
certainly quarrelled, was mixed up with 
it. The Congress was represented by a 
microscopic body called the British India 
Committee, which gathered up a few 
schoolboys studying for the Bar— 
[laughter |—and the great lights of which 
were the hon. Member for Banff and the 
other hon. Gentleman whom his consti- 
tuents would not again return. [Laugh- 
ter.| This Committee, in contidential 
letters which somehow became public, 
applied to the Congress to be supplied 
with the hard cash without which it 
could not carry on its great work in 
Parliament. And when this appeal for 
hard cash was not responded to, the 
Committee, by measures such as this 
Amendment, tried to impress its impor- 
tance and its existence on the people of 
India. The complaint of this Committee 
was, “ We have piped unto you, and ye 
will not dance; we have mourned unto 
you, and ye have not lamented.” [Laugh- 
ter.| He hoped it was the last time that 
he should have the painful duty of pro- 
testing against these manceuvres, which 
did no good to India, and promoted dis- 
satisfaction in the place of the gratitude 
for which the British Government had 
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Answer to Her 
established a claim on the Indian people. | Government could regulate the weather, 
[Cheers.| He wished to express the great | which was the great cause of famine in 
satisfaction and contentment which pre- | India; but an inquiry might lead to the 
vailed in India in relation to the | devising of means for ameliorating the 


measures which had been adopted to 
arrest the great disaster and famine. 
Through the length and breadth of India 
there was gratitude to the British nation 
for coming forward so liberally to meet 
the needs of India. 
the sincere and 
which he had 


He was expressing 


heard and_ witnessed 


throughout the country to the British | 


nation at large. [Cheers. 

Mr. C. E. SCHWANN (Manchester, 
N.) said it was not difficult to find the 
cause for the splenetic utterance of the 
hon. Member who had just sat down. 
The hon. Gentleman had recently re- 
turned from India, ‘where he had gone 
with the expectation that he would be 
received with the same outburst of 
popular enthusiasm that had greeted Mr. 
Naoroji, but his mission had been a com- 
plete tiasco. 

Mr. BHOWNAGGREE: That is a per- 
fect fiction. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SCHWANN repeated that all the 
popular demonstrations the hon. Gentle- 
man expected in India had failed to come 
off. A people, whether they were four 
millions or three hundred millions, knew 
their friends, and it was absurd to con- 
tend that a small body of men could haye 
engineered the receptions which had 
been given to Mr. Naoroji. — [“ Hear, 
hear!”|] It must be admitted that in 
the administration of a country with 
300,000,000 of people many questions 
arose which ought to be brought to the 
ear of the House of Commons, and as 
the opportunities for discussing Indian 
matters were ‘few and far between, he 
thought his hon. Friend the Member for 
Bantishire was well advised in moving 
his Amendment to. the Address. He was 
glad that, so far as the objects of the 
Indian Congress were concerned, they 
had the full sympathy of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bethnal Green. Those Members 
of the House who were members of the 
Congress were in some respects but the 
mouthpiece of the facts and details 
and figures sent to them from India. 
[Ministerial ironical cheers.| He did 
not see how anyone could find fault with 
the Amendment. Of course no supporter 
of the Amendment expected that the 


Mr, Bhownaggree. 


heartfelt. satisfaction | 


| sad condition of millions of the people of 
| that country. 

| *Tus SECRETARY or 
INDIA (Lorp GeEorGE Hamirron, 
| Middlesex, Ealing): The speech of the 
| hon. Baronet the Member for Banffshire 
was a great surprise to me. It is im- 
possible to reconcile the hon. Member's 
speech with the Amendment he asks the 
| House to accept. The Amendment asks 


STATE ror 


“that a free and independent Inquiry shall 
| forthwith be made into the condition of the 
| masses of the Indian people.” 


| At the present moment the Government 
| of India are engaged in what is univer- 
‘sally admitted to be one of the most 
|}enormous and difficult tasks that has 
ever been imposed upon the Indian Ad- 
| ministration on behalf of suffering 


| humanity, and one which imposes a strain 
| upon the whole administrative machinery 
| of the country that it can scarcely stand. 
| And yet the hon. Baronet comes down 


to the House and proposes that a certain 
| portion of the forces of the Indian Goy- 
| ernment which are now: warring against 
| the advances of famine and plague shall be 
| removed from the region of action to 
the region of speculation, and required 
to devote their attention not to the con- 
sequences of famine but to the causes 
of famine. [Ministerial cheers.| A 
more inopportune moment for such a 
proposal could not be imagined. — Let 
the hon. Baronet reflect on the meaning 
of his Amendment. It asks for a full 
inquiry into the condition of the masses 
of the people of India. The masses of 
the Indian people constitute one-fifth 
the total population of the globe. This 
inquiry would enable every single act of 
the whole administration of India— 
judicial, administrative, and financial— 
to be brought under the survey of the 
persons conducting the investigation. 
They would be enabled to go also into 
every custom, tradition, or habit of 
these 300,000,000 of people, and to dis- 
cuss even every variety of their married 
life from polygamy to polyandry. 
[Laughter.| A more vital and far- 
reaching, inquiry could not be conceived. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] I am glad to be able 
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to say that the hon. Baronet made a 
more sensible speech than I thought 
would have been possible on such an 
Amendment, and he advanced some 
practical suggestions. But what the 
House has to consider is the Amend- 
ment before it. I agree with my hon. 
Friend the Member for Bethnal Green— 
who made a very effective and proper 
speech on the Amendment—that this 
Amendment emanates from the National 
Indian Congress. That body never loses 
an opportunity of attacking the Indian 
Administration and of endeavouring to 
diminish the influence of that Adminis- 
tration over the people of India. They 
passed a resolution in reference to the 
action taken by the Indian Government 
to mitigate the Indian Famine. Every- 
one knows that the Government of 
India are leaving nothing undone to 
cope with that calamity. I say the 
forces of civilisation were never better 
organised than they are now to fight 
against pestilence and famine—|“ Hear, 
hear!”|—and those gentlemen who 
meet in the Indian Congress know that 
no native rulers ever attempted to 
oppose the advance of famine on so 
large and so successful a scale as the 
English rulers of India are doing now. 
[Ministerial cheers. | Yet those gentle- 
men find fault with all that has been 
done; and they insist upon a national 
appeal to the country, which, however, 
they do not seem inclined to initiate 
themselves. The hon. Member for 
Bethnal Green, who has just come back 
from India, vigorously attacks the policy 
of the Indian Congress. I am glad he 
makes a strong protest against the absurd 
assumption of a number of gentlemen, 
who, as has just been admitted, take 
all their facts and figures from India 
without analysing them, and arrogate 
to themselves the representation of 
willions of the people of India. [M7nis- 
terial cheers.| There never was a more 
preposterous claim; the hon. Member 
for Bethnal Green, who has the confi- 
dence of many sections of the Indian 
community—I do not suppose he claims 
to represent them all [/aughter|—has 
effectively ridiculed it. [“ Hear, hear! ”] 

Sm W. WEDDERBURN: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman read the resolu- 
tion of the Indian Congress to which 
he objects? 
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*Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: Yes; 


it is the following resolution : 


“ Resolved,—This congress deplores the out- 
break of famine in a more or less acute form 
throughout India, and holds that this and other 
famines which have occurred in recent years are 
due to the great poverty of the people, brought 
on by the drain of the wealth of the country, 
which has been going on for years together, and 
by the excessive taxation and over assessment 
consequent on a policy of extravagance followed 
by the Government, both in the civil and the 
military Departments, which has so far im- 
poverished the people, that at the first touch of 
scarcity they are rendered helpless and must 
perish unless fed by the State or helped by 
private charity. In the opinion of this congress 
the true remedy against the recurrence of famine 
lies in the adoption of a policy which would en- 
force economy, husband the resources of the 
State, and foster the development of indigenous 
and local arts and industries, which have prac- 
tically been extinguished, and help the introduc- 
tion of modern arts and industries. In the 
meantime the congress would remind the Gov- 
ernment of its solemn duty to save human life 
and mitigate human suffering (the provisions of 
the existing famine code being in the opinion 
of the congress inadequate as regards wages, 
rations, and oppressive as regards task work), 
and would appeal to the Government to redeem 
its pledges by restoring the famine insurance 
fund (keeping a separate account of it) to its 
original footing, and to apply it more largely to 
its original purpose—viz., the immediate relief 
of the famine-stricken people.” 


Everyone that was at the Congress must 
know that that resolution is both un- 
gracious and ungrateful. [Ministerial 
cheers.| The next resolution calls 


“the attention of the Government to the deplor- 
able condition of the poorer classes in India, 
full 40 millions of whom, according to high 
official authority, drag out « miserable existence 
on the verge of starvation even in normal 
years,” 


and suggests that they should be ex- 
empted from the payment of income 
taxes. I do not, therefore, wonder that 
the hon. Member for Bethnal Green 
should enter a vigorous protest against 
this preposterous assumption on the part 
of a committee sitting in England, 
and I am certain that when his 
speech is read in India, it will be 
acceptable to very large masses of the 
people of that country. [“ Hear, hear! ”] 
Now, Sir, the hon. Baronet seemed to 
indicate that if the inquiry was made and 
effect given to the recommendations of 
such a body, it would be possible to stop 
famine in India. I contest that alto- 
gether. It is much better to look facts 
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in the face. An hon. Member who sup- 
ported him described famines as terrible 
and inevitable incidents in India. I 
thought that was a happy expression. 
Famines are terrible and inevitable in- 
cidents. I think it is a mistake, and 
is wrong for any Member of this House 
to hold out the hope that any remedies 
which he can suggest can prevent 
famines from desolating India. What 
is the problem we have to face? There 
are 300 millions of people in India, and 
over 80 per cent. of these are entirely 





prices now prevail. I am glad to say 
that there is an enormous improvement 
in the machinery of the Government by 
which they can conquer famine. I hap- 
pened to be Under Secretary for India, 
and spokesman for India in this House 
in 1874, 1877 and 1878, and it is most 
gratifying to notice how the Indian 
Government and people have developed 
and improved all their machinery for 
dealing with these evils. I do not know 
if any Member of this House has looked 
at the Famine Code which is at the end of 
the Return which I have laid on the Table 


dependent on agriculture. The one in- 
dustry upon which they subsist is agri-| of the House. It is well worth studying ; 
culture, and wherever a great community | it is a masterly document, which has - 
is entirely dependent on one industry,| been in the course of preparation for 
and whenever the raw material of that | many years, and certainly shows with 
industry fails, you cannot avoid great | extraordinary clearness and detail how 
distress and famine itself. Rain is the | the forces available to cope with famine 
raw material which is essential to agri- | are mobilised. I am glad to say it shows 
culture in the East, and whenever rain | that we are much better able to combat 
fails, not only is there great scarcity of | the effects of famine now than ever 
food, but there is a total cessation of em-| before. I go so far as to say that if we 
ployment. In this country there are| had had to deal with the present difli- 
many diverse trades and industries, but | culty 20 years ago, the mortality that is 
wherever you have a community which | already reported would have been enor- 
is entirely dependent on one industry, | mously increased. Whilst on this sub- 





and if the raw material of that industry 
fails, there must be intense distress. 
Take the cotton famine in Lancashire, 
that affected probably the richest com- 
munity in the United Kingdom; but 
because everybody there was deprived 
of the raw material great distress en- 
sued. Therefore so long as India re- 
mains a purely agricultural country, and 
so long as agriculture depends on rain 
falling within certain periods, when rain 
does not fall then distress must be wide- | 
spread and great. And on the present | 
occasion the difficulty with which we are | 
dealing is one of a very exceptional | 
character. It is not, as the Amendment 
indicates, the first attack of famine with | 
which we are now dealing. The hon. 
Baronet’s Amendment suggests that the 
masses of the Indian people are helpless | 
to resist even the first attacks of famine | 
and pestilence. I repeat that the hon. | 
Baronet knows that this famine now | 
occurs owing to a total failure of rain on | 
the top of a number of bad seasons, and | 





that is what makes the position so 
serious. I do not believe that any 
famine has occurred of which 


we 
have any record in which there "ee 
been so wide an area of scarcity over a.| 
district so large, and where very high | 


Lord George Hamilton. 


ject I should just like to notice one or 
two observations which the hon. Member 
for Denbigh made in reference to the 
Famine Fund. It happened that I was 
Under Secretary at the time the Famine 
Fund was established, and all the papers 
relating to the subject presented to the 
House at that time bear my name, and 
I cannot understand how any body of 
gentlemen can go on repeating that there 
has been any infraction of the promise 
made by the Indian Government in re- 
gard to that fund. The hon. Member 
for Manchester has explained how these 
charges are made; they are founded on 
statements coming from India, the accu- 
racy of which is not tested by the gentle- 


'! men who make use of them here. Sir John 


Strachey never established a Famine In- 
surance Fund in the sense which the hon. 
Gentleman described. The position of 
affairs at that time was financially some- 
what difficult. Since India had _ been 
transferred to the Crown there was 
always difficulty in establishing an equi- 
librium between income and expendi- 
ture; and then occurred a series of 
famines which entailed upon the Govern- 
ment a net outlay exceeding 15 millions. 
It is quite clear that if the Government 
had every ten years to spend 15 millions 
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on famines, as 

necessary, financially they were in 
iu very unsound - position. And 
therefore Sir John Strachey en-| 


deavoured to increase the resources at 
the disposal of the Government by im- 


posing a certain amount of taxation, and | 
he proposed by an ingenious contrivance | 
to raise an insurance fund which in the | 


first year he estimated would amount to 
£1,500,000, or a crore and a _ half of 
rupees. 
way that this should be a statutory 
Famine Fund, and that the money should 


be placed in a box and allowed to accu- | 
mulate ; on the contrary, right through- | 


out his speech he combated that view. 
He went further. He was a man of ex- 
ceptional ability and of rare adminis- 
trative experience, and fhe knew per- 
fectly well, what any man in this House 
knows, that if in a particular year you 
try to appropriate a certain sum annually 
to a specific purpose, emergencies may 
afterwards occur which will prevent the 
money being so appropriated. It has 
happened over and jover again in this 
House. I recollect a Bill brought in by 
which 28 millions sterling was annually 
voted in payment of debt and as pro- 
vision for a sinking fund. Circumstances 
occurred under which it was necessary 
to reduce that provision, but nobody 
contended that there was any gross 
breach of faith. Sir John Strachey, to 


make it clear that under certain condi- | 


tions this money might not go to the 
specific purpose, used very plain language, 
which has never been quoted in full. 
He described how he proposed to give 
effect to this intention. 
“the firm intention of the present Gov- 


ernment to apply the funds now to be) 
provided for this special purpose strictly 


to the exclusive objects which they were 
designed to secure.” Those words are 
always quoted and circulated, and the 
last sentence, which I shall presently 
read, is also quoted, but the intervening 
part is always omitted :— 


“In such matters, no doubt, Governments 
cannot fetter their successors, and nothing that 
we could now say or do would prevent the appli- 
cation of this fund to other purposes. Without 


thinking of a future far removed from us, events 
might, of course, happen which would render it 
impracticable even for us, who have designed 
these measures, to maintain our present resolu- 
tions.” 
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was estimated to be] He, of course, had in contemplation 


the emergency of a war or a similar 
| difficulty. 
“So far, however, as we can now speak for 
| the future, the Government of India intends to 
| keep this million and a half as an insurance 
| against famine alone. In saying this I should 
explain that we do not contemplate the constitu- 
tion of any separate statutory fund, as such a 
course would be attended with many useless and 
| inconvenient complications, without giving any 
real security. Unless, then, it should be proved 
| hereafter by experience that the annual appro- 
priation of a smaller sum from our revenues will 
give to the country the protection which it re- 
quires, we consider that the estimates of every 
year ought to make provision for religiously 
applying the sum I have mentioned to this sole 
purpose, and I hope that no desire to carry 
out any administrative improvement, however 
urgent, or any fiscal reform, however wise, will 
tempt the Government to neglect this sacred 
trust.” 


'[“ Hear, hear !”] Not a farthing of this 
| money has ever been appropriated to 
| carry out any administrative improve- 
ment or fiscal reform. [*‘ Hear, hear !”] 
Since that fund was established a very 
large sum has gone to the prevention of 


famine throughout the country. Of 
course, it would have .been useless to 
put so much in one box by itself 


and to add to the debt by borrow- 
ing an equivalent amount. In the same 
way, during the time when the exchange 
value of the rupee fell very heavily, the 
Government were compelled to make a 
reduction in the amount which applied 
to the famine insurance, but the out- 
come of the arrangement is that after 
20 years the Government are able to say 
that they have realised two-thirds of Sir 
John Strachey’s most sanguine expecta- 
tions. Two-thirds of the maximum 
amount which he proposed to devote 
to famine insurance has been so applied. 
I will undertake to say that any states- 
man or financier who is able to frame a 
scheme which is liable to be affected by 
nearly all emergencies and yet who at 
the end ‘of 20 years has realised two- 
thirds of his most sanguine expectations 
is a most successful administrator, and 
no allegation ought to be made either 
against him or against his successors for 
breach of faith. I do think it is de 
sirable that this matter should be made 
clear once for all. No famine fund in 
the sense suggested by the hon. Gentle- 
man was ever established. Sir John 
Strachey from first to last maintained 
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that the object of this fund was, if pos- 
sible, to reduce the debt, and he con- 
cluded his last speech in words which 
exactly describe the present position of 
the Indian Government :— 


“T think, my lord,” he said, “ that [have now 
made it sufficiently clear how we propose to 
apply the £1,500,000 which we hope to provide 
as an insurance against famine. We shall apply 
it virtually to the reduction of debt: and when 
the calamity of famine actually arrives we hope 
not only to be able to meet it without throwing 
fresh burdens upon the country, but to find that 
our means of giving efficient relief have been 
immensely increased by the useful works which 
we have carried out in the preceding years of 
prosperity.” 


That is exactly the position of the Indian 
Government at this moment. [“ Hear, 
hear !”] The hon. Gentleman asked me 
how the necessary funds were to be pro- 
vided for the cost of the famine. I am 
glad to say that the Indian Government 
are in no want of funds. If it had not 
been for the catastrophe of the present 
famine we had hoped that there would 
have been a large surplus this year, and 
we should have hoped that we might 
have then been able to remit certain por- 
tions of the existing taxation of India, 
but in view of the expenditure which will 
be caused by the exceptional difficulties 
of the present situation, there will, no 
doubt, be a deficit at the close of this year. 
The position of the Indian Government 
to meet emergencies is immeasurably 
stronger than it was 20 years ago. The 
hon. Baronet states that the great mass 
of the people of India have deteriorated, 
and are now less able than they were to 
meet pestilence and famine. I say there 
is not one iota of evidence in support of 
that. All the facts point the other way 
If the hon. Baronet will look at the 
reports of independent witnesses on the 
various relief works, notably those in the 
Punjab, he will see that, by universal 
concurrence, it is admitted that the 
people are now able to meet emer- 
gencies in a way they could not years 
ago. From the papers laid before 
Parliament it will be found that in the 
North-West Provinces the people are 
fighting against the exigencies of the 
present situation with a courage and con- 
fidence never before shown. [Cheers.] 
Whatever test you apply to India as a 
whole you will find that the community 
have prospered, and that the mass of 
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people are better off than was the case 
20 years ago. But I admit that there 
is one side of the problem which requires 
attention—namely, the enormous in- 
crease that has taken place in the popu- 
lation of India. The House is, perhaps, 
not aware that during the last 20 years 
the population of British India has in- 
creased by 50 millions. A certain pro- 
portion of the increase is due to annexa- 
tion, but the greater portion consists of 
an ordinary and legitimate addition to 
the normal population. Scarcity of food, 
to a certain extent, always prevails in 
certain parts of India, and also a con- 
siderable amount of pestilence and 
disease which affects mortality in other 
parts. Yet the Government of India 
have so managed affairs during the last 
20 years that the population in that coun- 
try has been able to increase more than in 
any other part of the world. Of course, 
there is always in India an enormous 
class of people which exists entirely upon 
charity and which has done so from time 
immemorial. But contrasting — the 
present condition of affairs with that of 
20 years ago; I say the people are better 
able to withstand emergencies of the 
present kind than they were then. 
Twenty years ago a Commission was 
appointed to inquire into the methods 
which had been adopted to avert famine, 
and it made reports and suggestions 
which formed the basis of the present 
Famine Code. Therefore, the Govern- 
ment are in a better position, as pro- 
tectors of the people against famine, 
than they have ever been before. 1 
agree with the hon. Baronet that the 
opportunity this famine affords ought 
not to be allowed to pass without our 
taking every opportunity to inquire into 
and ascertaining the best methods of pro- 
tecting the people of India from the 
recurrence of similar calamities. No 
doubt the reports which will be made by 
the Local Governments and received by 
the Viceroy will contain suggestions in 
various directions and suggest improve- 
ments. If the Government do their part, 
may I suggest that the hon. Baronet 
might do his? He informed us that one 
of the great evils of the present day in 
India was the manner in which money- 
lenders made use of Civil Courts. But 
they are represented in the Indian 
National Congress. [Zaughter.] If the 
hon. Baronet will be good enough to 
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exercise his influence to try and induce 
them to make humane exercise of the 
Courts of Law it may add to the effect 
of his appeal. I think I have shown 
that there is no need for the House to 
accept the Amendment. All the hon. 
Baronet proposes will be done by the 
Government itself, and I think if the 
House were to accept the Amendment it 
would cause great surprise in India and 
be interpreted there as a censure not 
only on the Indian Government but upon 
the Government at home. [Cheers.] 
Sm HENRY FOWLER (Wolverhamp- 
ton, E.): I am sure the House and the 
country will agree that the first duty of 
Parliament in this crisis is to support to 
the utmost of its power, morally and in 
other modes, the Government of India 
in fighting this gigantic contest against 
two great calamities which are almost 
overpowering that country at the present 
time. The Government of India is con- 
fronted by a terrible famine and a 
terrible plague, and I think certainly 
there is no period in modern Indian 
history when the Government was con- 
fronted by two foes of such magnitude at 
the same time. Whatever differences of 
opinion there may be as to minor points, 
our first duty is to strengthen the Ad- 
ministration in carrying out, as I believe 
they are carrying out with the greatest 
ability, the work now before them. 
[Cheers.| I should not have intervened 
in this Debate except on one ground, and 
that is that there has been an amount 
of misconception and misunderstanding 
with reference to the Famine Insurance 
Fund, which cannot be too soon or com- 
pletely explained away. We see and 
hear ugly words—and if they are ugly 
words in England they will be still more 
ugly words when translated into the 
vernacular in India—to the effect that 
the Government of India—not merely 
the Viceroy and his Council or the Sec- 
retary of State and his Council, but the 
British Parliament—have all been guilty 
of what has been called a breach of trust 
—an abandonment of a sacred trust— 
that something has been done with public 
money that ought not to have been done. 
That I know to be an absolutely ground- 
less impression—{cheers|—which ought 
to be removed. My hon. Friend the 





Member for Denbigh indicated what I 
may call the prevailing impression by 
apportioning in various percentages the 
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appropriation which had been made of 
the fund. He stated that two per cent. 
had gone in relief of famine ; 60 per cent. 
in the construction of railways (which he 
thought a large proportion); and the 
remainder in the reduction of debt, io 
which he took exception. As the noble 
Lord has explained to the House, the 
Famine Insurance Fund is the surplus 
revenue. It is nothing more nor less than 
a sinking fund. An assumed surplus of 
Rx.1,500,000 was to be applied in four 
distinct ways—first, in the relief of any 
existing famine in the year in which the 
money was raised ; secondly, in the con- 
struction of irrigation works for the pre- 
vention of famine; thirdly, and prin- 
cipally, in the construction of those 
protective railway works (to which the 
right hon. Baronet, who was formerly 
Governor of Bombay, has alluded) which 
were intended to alter the state of things 
which caused such a calamity in 1877— 
namely, the impossibility of conveying 
food actually in existence to the parts of 
the country that needed it ; and, fourthly, 
it was to be applied to the reduction of 
the Indian Debt. Why? Upon the 
very principle—to which the former and 
present Chancellors of the Exchequer have 
called attention—of the Sinking Fund of 
this country. By paying six millions a 
year towards the reduction of the 
National Debt the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer put into the hands of the Execu- 
tive Government of the day a power of 
borrowing in case of emergency equiva- 
lent to the capital value of that fund. 
Therefore, the paying off five or six 
millions of debt means that, supposing 
the present calamity required it, the 
Indian Government would be in a posi- 
tion to borrow nearly six millions, prac- 
tically without adding to the debt of 
India. The noble Lord told us what 
Sir John Strachey said when the scheme 
was propounded. I will read what he 
has written within the last two years 
on this question, after having seen the 
working of the scheme :— 


“This policy of insurance against famine was 
simple in its nature, but it has been constantly 
misunderstood. It has often been supposed that 
a separate fund was constituted, into which cer- 
tain revenues were to be paid, and which could 
only be drawn upon fora specified purpose. No 
such impracticable notion was ever entertained, 
and every idea of the kind was from the first 
repudiated by the Government and by myself 
who was responsible for the original scheme. 
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The ‘ Famine Insurance Fund’ of which people 
have often talked never existed. The intention 


of surplus revenue to the extent of Rx.1,500,000 
to the purposes that I have described. Financial 
pressure has sometimes made it impossible to 
make the full annual grant under the famine 
insurance scheme, but substantially the system 
has been successfully maintained.” 

That is the story of the “ Famine Insur- 
ance Fund,” and if Sir James Westland’s 
financial statement of a year ago is re- 
ferred to, it will be seen how much 
revenue has been set aside for this pur- 
pose. During the 15 years the fund has 
been in existence Rx.17,644,185 has 
been appropriated to it, and only in 
a small number of years has _ there 
been any reduction in the — sur- 
plus. In the years 1881-2-3-4-5 che 
whole amount was appropriated; in 
1887-8 the amount was _ suspended. 


In 1889 it was reduced to one million ; 
in 1890 it was one million; in 1891 it 
came back to one and a-half million ; 
in 1892-93 it was one and a-half million ; 
in 1894 it was £1,489,000, and last year, 
by the Act of the Legislature—the wise 
Act, I think—the amount was reduced 


from one and a-half million to one 
million. I do not wish to weary the 
House, but I should like to give hon. 
Members the facts of the fund. There 
has been applied in actual famine 
relief, £312,000; in the construction of 
irrigation works, £800,000 ; in the con- 
struction of protective railways, about 
ten millions; and in the payment of 
debt, over five millions. And Sir Charles 
Elliott, the late Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, who was the secretary of this 
Famine Insurance Fund, and knew all 
about it, after expressing, in words even 
stronger than those I have quoted from 
Sir John Strachey, the utter delusion as 
to there being any separate fund in exist- 
ence, and that the Government had no 
other object in view than the construc- 
tion of these protective works and paying 
off the debt, calls attention to the magni- 
ficent irrigation works to which the hon. 


Baronet has already alluded, and which | 


have been constructed between 1870 and 
to-day. I venture to say that there is 
no parallel for it in the history of the 
world. [Cheers.]} 
ever constructed such magnificent works 
as have been constructed in India for the 
protection of that country against 


Sir Henry Fowler. 
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| famine. 


. eneren’ | way system of India. 
was nothing more than the annual application | °° 7 : 


| preciation in the 


millions of tens of rupees. 
isents “the economic drain” from India 
le . 

|in respect of these large works. 
| 
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Then as to the rail- 
There have been 
something like 10,000 miles of railway 
constructed over the period which I have 
mentioned, and Sir Charles Elliott says, 
with reference to 5,000 of those miles, 
that they were demanded exclusively al- 
most for the purpose of protection 
against famine, and he shows how every 
one of those railways which were men- 
tioned in the Famine Insurance Fund 
Commission has been constructed and 
completed, with the solitary exception 
of the East Coast Railway, which, I 
believe, is now in hand under the noble 
Lord’s administration and rapidly ap- 
proaching to an end. Of course we are 
entitled to have our differences of 
opinion. I have a strong opinion of the 
goodness of the Government of India. 
Some of my hon. Friends do not think 
it so good as I do. I think it a wise, a 
strong, and an economical Government 
—{Ministerial cheers|\—a Government 
which has conferred upon India untold 
blessings. [JJinisterial cheers.| 1 do 
not believe in what is called “the eco- 
nomic drain” from India. Thet is rather 
a favourite phrase in the present day, 
and I do not perhaps accurately under- 
stand its meaning. No money is sent 
from India to this country which does 
not either repay the interest upon capital 
which has been sent from this country 
to India, and which has been employed in 
the construction of the works which 
have been such a great boon to the 
people, or in payment of services amply 
and richly deserved by the English 
Government in carrying on the govern- 
ment of India. [Cheers.| I fully appre- 


|ciate—the House knows that perfectly 


well—-the very heavy drain upon India 
by the depreciation in the value of the 


rupee, but Sir John Strachey, in the book 
from which I have already quoted, says 


that the cash advantage to the people for 
whose use these railways have been con- 
structed is something between 50 and 
60 millions sterling per annum. I think 
the entire loss to India upon these rail- 
ways, Which entirely arises from the de- 
value of silver—because 


if we were still at the old rate of ten 


‘rupees to the sovereign there is a large 
No Government has | 


profit—is something like two and a-half 
That repre- 


[“‘ Hear, 
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hear!”] Whatever our differences 
opinion may be, I think we shall all con- | 
cur in thinking that the Government of | 
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India, supported by the Government at | 


home, are doing the very utmost to 
grapple with this calamity. I have my- 
self gathered, from what the noble Lord | 
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it was an unfortunate word to use, the 
introduction of something in the nature 
of the Truck Act there, so that you could 
pay these poor people on these relief 
The 


| object of that would be to prevent grain 


Gracious Speech. 


has ‘said, that he is perfectly satisfied | being forced up to an extreme price by 


with the effect of these protective works 
in preventing loss of life. It does seem 
to me very gratifying that no loss of life | 
has yet occurred, and I think it is the| 
duty of the Government to prevent any 
human being, any subject of the Queen | 
in India, losing his life from starvation. | 
[(“Hear, hear!”| Then, I think, when | 
you have passed the starvation limit and | 
come to compassionate relief, that is the | 
sphere for private charity. I take this | 
opportunity of saying that I hope the| 
Government of India have not closed 
their minds finally as to the question of 
an Imperial contribution—{cheers |—not | 
to the national relief fund, but to the | 
Indian Exchequer. I understood the) 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of | 
the Treasury to say that the time has not | 
yet arrived to consider that question. I 
quite agree with him, but if it should | 
prove to be the fact, notwithstanding | 
the surplus of which the noble Lord has | 
spoken, that this famine will entail, as | 
I am afraid it will, a very considerable 
charge upon the revenues of India, for 
the loss from the land revenue will be 
considerable, I think that is the time for 
this House, and I am sure this House will 
be really representing the people of the 
country, in the same spirit in which it 
made a contribution in the case of the 
Afghan war to the Indian Exchequer, to 
make an Imperial contribution to the 
Exchequer of India in aid of the taxation 
of India. [‘ Hear, hear!”}] It would be 
in relief of the whole people of India, 
and it would be a sum given by the 
whole people of Great Britain. [Cheers.| 
It would not, in my opinion, in any way 
interfere with private charity. I am 
only throwing that out as a suggestion, | 
as a hope that the Government have not 
finally made up their minds-as to this 
matter. There is one other suggestion 
I would make to the noble Lord. It is in 
reference to the question whether the 
money paid at the relief works is entirely 
in cash. I would suggest whether 
would not be desirable—perhaps this is 


| competition. 


| better 


it | 





an economic heresy—to consider, though | 


I believe the noble Lord 
is perfectly sound in the view that he 
took that it is not the duty of the 
country to buy and sell grain; but I 


| would suggest whether, asin this country, 


under our administration of the Poor 
Law, a certain amount of relief is given 
in kind, a certain amount could not be 
given in India in these cases. It is quite 
certain the Government could buy at a 
much lower rate than the poor people 
themselves could buy, and perhaps of a 
quality too. I apologise to the 
House for having detained it so long. 
[Cheers.| I hope my hon. Friend will 
not put the House to the trouble of 
dividing upon this question, and will 
withdraw his Amendment, which can 
| have no practical value at the present 
time, and which would be very much 
misunderstood in India if it were pased. 
[““ Hear, hear!”] It will be much better 
to send forth a united message to the 
people of India that this House, repre- 
senting the people of Great Britain, will 
do all it can in order to mitigate those 
two terrible calamities which are now 
devastating the country. [General 
cheers. | 

*Mr. J. M. MACLEAN (Cardiff) said he 
had heard with very great pleasure the 
expression of opinion of the right hon. 
Gentleman that this country should in 
case of need give a national contribution 
to the Indian Exchequer. His noble 
Friend in his speech referred to the way 
in which the Indian Government was at 
present enabled to meet the expenses 
of the famine, and he said that there was 
no need of money, but at the same time 
he pointed out the very great pressure 
that would be brought to bear upon the 
finances of India. He (Mr. Maclean) 
thought they ought not to underrate the 
immense amount of pressure that was 
going to be brought to bear upon those 
finances. The famine would cost the 
country a good many millions of money. 
There would be a very heavy loss in 
land revenue alone, and they knew 
that in the last year or two the 


[Sizth Day. 
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Indian Government had had to im-| much they collected by the way of pri- 


pose fresh taxation in order to make 


both ends meet. Now if there was a 


deficit of several millions of money owing | 


to the how the Indian 
Government going to find the money ex- 
cept by fresh taxation? He did not in 
any way join with those who always 
talked about British rule having impove- 
rished India, but he did maintain that 


famine, was 


of late years England had pressed too | 
hardly upon the finances of India; that | 
to a certain extent India had been im- | 
poverished, and unfairly so, by the very | 
great burden cast upon the taxpayers of | 
India, in maintaining such an extensive | 
scheme of frontier defence as they were | 


called upon to support. That frontier 
had been extended for many thousands 
of miles, and millions of money 
had been taken frém the taxpayers 
in the plains in order to pay the 
cost of that vast scheme of frontier 
defences, and so when 
upon the country at 

payers were not so well 


able to 


vate charity, it was very small in com- 
the enormous expenditure 
that had now become necessary not only 


parison with 


on account of the famine, but also on 
account of the plague. He joined in the 
encomiums passed on the servants of the 
Government of India for the efforts they 
were now making to save life in that 
country, but while he accorded the 
highest praise to the district officers, 
he must say he had seen a certain 
holding back on the part of the Central 
Government which he very much re. 
gretted, and an attempt to minimise 
the awful sufferings of the people 
of India at the present moment. 
The Governor of the North West 
Provinces of India, in his admirable de- 


| spatch of November 23, had said that he 


misfortune fell | 
large, those tax- | 
pay | 


their way as they would otherwise have | 


been able to do. He had always main- 
tained that this enormous frontier defence 


was anxious to hold a public meeting for 
the purpose of obtaining subscriptions 
from charitable persons in order to meet 
the distress among the poorer classes 
which was likely to be causei by the 
famine and the plague. The Central 
Government, however, after taking a 
whole month to consider the — subject, 
came to the conclusion that the time had 


scheme of India, which Lord Roberts told | not yet come when it was necssary to 


them would not be complete until they | 


had extended the railways to Cabul and 


Candahar, ought to have had some sup- | 


port from the Imperial Government, and 
in that way the people of India had some 


real claim upon the people of this | 


country for assistance. 
Government would listen, when the time 


He hoped the | 


came, to an application from the Indian | 
Government for a national grant from | 


the Imperial Treasury. 
of the Treasury said he believed there 


The First Lord | 


was no precedent for anything of the | 
kind, but there was a famous phrase of 


Burke’s, “ that the opportunity for a real 
statesman is when the file affords no pre- 
cedent.” That was his opportunity for 
showing what a wise and magnanimous 
statesman could do. He believed if this 
occasion were ‘seized upon to impress 


upon the people of India the readiness | 


of this country to come to the help of 
the poor taxpayers of that country when 
they were sorely pressed, it would have 
a most widespread and lasting effect, and 
gain them the hearts of the Indian people 





take that course. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Gentleman is now discussing the 
conduct of the Government with refer- 
ence to the existing famine and plague 
in India. That is not raised in the 
Amendment. The Amendment only 
deals with the predisposing causes of the 
famine and plague. 

*Mr. MACLEAN said that he thought 
that as a certain latitude had been 
allowed to other hon. Members he might 
be permitted to refer to those subjects 
which, in his view, were of real moment 
to the Indian people. He could only 
deprecate the action of the Government 
of India in endeavouring to minimise the 
effects of the famine and plague in that 
country. It was impossible to exaggerate 
the horrors which were affecting the 
people of India as a result of that famine 
and plague ; while he did not hesitate to 
give credit to the Government for what 
they were now doing to relieve the dis- 
tress in India, they ought to look at what 
was going on with the view of giving 


more than any other act of theirs could | India our assistance as a nation. [“ Hear, 


do. 
Mr. J. M. Maclean. 


We must remember that however | hear! ”] 
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Dr. CLARK (Caithness) said that he 
was in India during the famine of 
1877-1878. The Indian Government had 
then created a special famine fund from 
the proceeds of two new taxes—namely, 
the income tax and the assessed taxes. 
At that time Sir John Strachey, the then 
Finance Minister, had pledged himself 
that those taxes should only be imposed 
for a year, and that their proceeds should 
be applied only to the relief of the dis- 
tress caused by the famine. It was pointed 
out at the time that these new taxes 
must necessarily cause great pressure 
upon the people of India, and the only 
excuse for imposing them was that they 
were to be used for the purpose of 


Majesty's Most 


creating an insurance fund against the 
It was urged that it 
would be most unfair to impose these 


effects of famine. 


new taxes upon an impoverished people 
who had been suffering under a two 
years’ famine. 
that was given by Sir John Strachey at 
the time that the proceeds of these 
new should be for the 
purpose of a famine insurance fund dis- 
The 
pledge of Sir John Strachey had been fol- 
lowed up by declarations on the part of 
the Indian Government that the arrange- 
ment should be faithfully carried out. 
The Indian Government were, therefore, 
fully pledged not to apply the proceeds 
of these taxes to any other purpose than 
for the relief of famine. It was, how- 
ever, now clear that that pledge had 
been broken, and that the proceeds of 
these taxes had been used for the pur- 
pose of the Afghan and Burmese wars. 
He recollected that some dozen or 15 
years ago he had been Chairman of the 
British Indian Committee, of which the 
hon. Member for Bethnal Green had been 
& member, and had expressed some 
strong views— 

Mr. BHOWNAGGREE said that 
there was no such Committee sitting 15 
years ago, and that he certainly had 
never served upon it. 

Dr. CLARK said that the hon. Mem- 
ber must recollect that they were both on 
the Committee to which he referred. 


Of course, the assurance 


taxes used 


armed opposition to the proposal. 
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Mr. BHOWNAGGREE sail that he 


denied that such was the case. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! These 
personal questions are ‘a long way from 
the Amendment [‘ Hear, 
hear! ”| 

Dr. CLARK said that he had only re- 
ferred tothe matter as the hon. Member 
had made statements which had reflected 
upon the motives of the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Banfishire. The noble 

Lord had practically admitted all that 
the hon. Baronet had contended for. 
The noble Lord had asserted that there 
had been a vast improvement in the con- 
dition of the agricultural classes in India 
during the last 30 years, but that he 
denied, because, in his opinion the im- 
proved condition of India was to be at- 
tributed not to agriculture, but to manu- 
factures and commerce. 


Gracious Speech. 


before us. 


They had now 
got their own cotton mills in Bombay, 
and it was by their means that India was 
hecoming prosperous. However success- 
ful Indian agriculture might have been 
some years ago, when the prices of 
agricultural produce were high, it had 
suffered greatly in recent years owing to 
low prices. Another cause of the present 
prosperity of India was to be found in 
the development of her fields, 
which Indian manufactures 
to be with 


coal 
enabled 
carried 


on Success. 


He was rather afraid they were poorer 
to-day, because they were probably much 


more in debt. He believed the ryots, in 
some places in the protected States, were 
more favourably situated than the ryots 
in places under the British Government 
—that they had really a-higher standard 
of comfort. The reason of that was that 
the native Governors considered matters 
more carefully than the British Govern- 
ment. The British Government might 
reasonably be compared to a rack-renting 
landlord. The people of India and Bom- 
bay were practically tenants of the State, 
and they had been racked by the State, 
with the result that there was poverty. 
He did not desire to suggest that the 
Government would not do all that they 
possibly could—common humanity . de- 
manded that they should ; and perhaps 
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the noble Lord was justified in prevent- 


ing private charity acting 
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earlier. 


hoped, however, that if they erred at all 
they would err by spending too much 
instead of too little in the endeavour | 217. — (Division 
| | pended. ) 


to keep the people alive. 
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Question put, “That those words be 
He | there added.” 
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| Laurie, Lieut.-General 
| Lawrence, Edwin (Cornwall) 
| Lawrence, Wm. FI’. (Liverpool) | 


Lawson, John Grant (Yorks) 
Lecky, William Edward H. 
Lees, Elliott (Birkenhead) 
Llewellyn, Evan H. (Somerset) 
Llewelyn,SirDillywn-(Sw’ns’a) 


| Lockwood, Sir Frank (York) 


Loder, Gerald Walter Erskine 
Lowles, John 

Loyd, Archie Kirkman 
Lucas-Shadwell, William 
Macartney, W. G. Ellison 
Macdona, John Cumming 
Maclean, James Mackenzie 
McArthur, William 
McCalmont,Maj-Gen.(Ant’mN) | 
McIver, Sir Lewis 

McKillop, James 

Malcolm, Ian 

Maple, Sir John Blundell 


Massey-Mainwaring, Hon. W.F. | 


Melville, Beresford Valentine 
Meysey-Thompson, Sir H. M. 
Mildmay, Francis Bingham 


| Milward, Colonel Victor 


Monckton, Edward Philip 
Monk, Charles James 

Moon, Edward Robert Pacy 
More, Robert Jasper 

Morgan, Hn.Fred.(Monm’thsh.) 
Muntz, Philip A. 


Murray,Rt.Hn.A.Graham(Bute) | 


Myers, William Henry 

Nicol, Donald Ninian 

Parkes, Ebenezer 

Phillpotts, Captain Arthur 
Pierpoint, Robert 
Platt-Higgins, Frederick 
Plunkett, Hon. Horace Curzon 
Pollock, Harry Frederick 
Powell, Sir Francis Sharp 
Pretyman, Capt. Ernest George 
Pryce-Jones, Edward 

Purvis, Robert 
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Richardson, Thomas 
Ridley, Rt.Hon.Sir Matthew W. 
Ritchie,Rt Hon. Chas. Thomson 
| Robertson, Herbert (Hackney) 

| Russell, T. W. (Tyrone) 

| Samuel, Harry 8S. (Limehouse) 
Seely, Charles Hilton 
Sidebotham, J. W. (Cheshire) 

| Simeon, Sir Barrington 

| Skewes-Cox, Thomas 

| Smith, Abel H. (Christchurch) 

| Stanley, Lord (Lanes.) 


| Stanley, Edw. Jas. (Somerset) 


| Stanley, Henry M. (Lambeth) 

| Stewart, Sir Mark J. M’laggart 

| Stone, Sir John Benjamin 
Strachey, Edward 
Strutt, Hon. Charles Hedley 

| Sutherland, Sir Thomas 

Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 

| Taylor, Francis 

| Thorburn, Walter 

Thornton, Percy M. 

| Tomlinson, Wm. Edw. Murray 
Valentia, Viscount 
| Verney, ‘Hon. Richard Greville 

| Warr, Augustus Frederick 
| Webster, R. G. (St. Pancras) 

| Webster, SirR.E.(Isle of Wight) 
| Welby, Lieut.-Col. A. C. E. 

| Wharton, John Lloyd 

| Williams, Colonel rd (Dorset) 

| Williams,Joseph Powell-(Birm.) 

Willoughby de Eresby, Lord 

| Willox, John Archibald 
Wilson, Frederick W. (Norfolk) 
Wilson, J. W. (Worc’sh. N.) 

| Wilson-‘lodd, Wm. H. (Yorks.) 

| Wodehouse, Edmund R. (Bath) 

| Wolff, Gustav Wilhelm 

| Wyndham-Quin, Major W. H. 


| TeLtrrs For THE Nors, Sir 
William Walrond and Mr. 
Anstruther 


on the Estimates than under this Amend- 


The next proposed Amendment stood 
in the name of Mr. T. M. Heaty (Louth, 
N.), in the following terms :— 


“And we humbly represent to your Majesty 
that, in the opinion of this House, events | 
have occurred to require that the adminis- | 
tration of that portion of the Secret Service | 
Fund which is spent by the Home Office should | 
be subject to the examination of the Public | 
Accounts Committee of the House.” 


Mr. T. M. HEALY said he had con- 
sulted with his hon. Friend the Member 
for South Mayo, who had undertaken to | 
second the Amendment, and they had | 
come to the conclusion that they would | 
have a wider scope for discussion of the | 
subject upon the Home Office Vote or 
some other vote in Committee of Supply | 
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ment. Therefore they had determined 
not to proceed with the Amendment 
which stood in his name. 


REGISTRATION LAWS. 


Mr. EDWARD STRACHEY (Somer- 
set, S.) moved the following Amend- 
ment, to add at the end of the Question 


the words :— 


** And we humbly express our regret that no 
Measure is announced by your Majesty for a 
simplification of the registration laws for Parlia- 
mentary and local government elections.” 


The hon. Member said that, in moving 
the Amendment, he wished to confine 
his remarks to the anomalies which pre- 
vailed in the working of the Registration 
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Laws as they at present existed, and he 
had no intention or desire to introduce 
the larger question of enfranchisement. 
His object was to induce the Govern- 
ment, if possible, to undertake the work 
of simplifying the laws of registration 
in regard to both Local Government and 
Parliamentary elections. At present 
there was great confusion and difficulty 
in dealing with them. For Parlia- 
mentary and Local Government Board 
elections there were no fewer than eight 
kinds of qualifications, and 22 different 
ways of becoming qualified. He thought 
that a mere statement of the anomalies 
and inconsistencies of the present system 
would justify the course he had taken 
in moving the Amendment. . The exist- 
ing Registration Laws, in fact, were so 
complicated that many persons did not 
at all understand them, and in conse- 
quence neglected or declined to place 
themselves on the register. In other 
cases fully-qualified men could not get 
on the register unless they were looked 
after by skilled Party agents on either 
side. And even if a man jgot on the 
register he might not be safe, for a 


change of overseers under present con- 
ditions might lead to his removal from 


it. Indeed, in the absence of any paid 
official who should be held responsible 
for seeing that a proper and complete 
register was kept in every town, no man 
was safe from being removed from the 
list at one time or another. A glaring 
anomaly was that while in a county it 
was necessary for freeholders to have 
only a six months’ qualification, in a 
borough twelve months were necessary. 
Then as regarded succession to freehold 
property in counties, at the present time 
a man who succeeded to such property 
before the appointed day might, if the 
list was open, be put on the register im- 
mediately, although his qualification as 
to residence was only that of two or three 
days. This had happened over and over 
again in the case of beneficed clergymen 
in the Church of England, though his 
occupation of the benefice or incum- 
bency had been only a few days. He 
thought it very unfair that those special 
facilities should be given to a certain 
class of freeholders; but he should not 
complain if similar facilities were given 
to the ordinary man, provided that he 
was qualified to vote. Then, in the case 
of leaseholds in counties and leasehold 
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boroughs, there was great anomaly as 
to the respective times required for 
qualification. Again, a man possessing 
a freehold in a county might live in 
America if he liked and still retain his 
vote, but if his property was in a 
borough he would have to live within 
seven miles in order to do so. Then as 
to the ordinary electors, most of whom 
were householders, in many cases they 
were unable to get on the register under 
two years and five months. This state 
of things could not be defended, and he 
hoped the Government would be inclined 
to deal with the question generally, with 
the view of putting the Registration 
Laws in an intelligible and reasonable 
condition. [‘ Hear, hear!”] Speaking 
in a Debate on a Registration Bill intro- 
duced in March 1893, the first Lord of 
the Treasury spoke on the matter, and 
said he sympathised with the effort to 
reform the Registration Laws, particu- 
larly in relation to the two points of 
transfers from ‘constituency to consti- 
tuency and of the right of !successive 
occupation, the right hon. Gentleman 
said : — 

“The next two points connected with the 
reform part of this plan to which I wish to 
allude relate to transfers from constituency to 
constituency and to the right of successive 
occupation. Let me say at once that with regard 
to both of those I sympathise absolutely with 
the wishes of the Government. My objection is 
not to the object, but to the machinery by which 
the object is to be carried out.” 

The right hon. Gentleman had now an 
opportunity of carrying out his views 
on the subject and of providing ma- 
chinery of his own, and if he would take 
advantage of it he would get rid of a 
state of things under which at the pre- 
sent moment a man might be kept off 
the register for two and a half years. 
Another anomaly in the present state of 
the law was that there was no succes- 
sion from one borough to another, or 
from one county to another. That might 
perhaps, prove a somewhat complicated 
matter to remedy, but certainly there 
could be no difficulty as to succession 
in the case of a man moving from one 
constituency to another in the same 
county or borough. With regard to 
succession from the lodger point of view, 
great difficulty and hardship arose. 
Directly a lodger became a householder 
he lost his vote. If a young man who 
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was a lodger married and became a 
householder he was disfranchised and 
kept off the register for two and a 
half years. That was not only an ano- 
maly, but a great injustice and hardship. 
He hoped the Government would deal 
before long with the lodger franchise. 
At the present time the law with regard 
to it was in a most unsatisfactory state. 
There was nominally a £10 qualification, 
but it was time after time evaded. The 
declaration made by the lodger was 
regarded by the revising barristers as 
prima facie evidence of qualification, 
and it had also been held to be primd 
facie of value. In some cases the barris- 
ters had said: “If you have any griev- 
ance, lay the matter before the Trea- 
sury.” That was not a satisfactory state 
of things, and he could see no reason 
why the lodger should be in a better 
position than the occupier or freeholder 
who had to prove his claim. He ven- 
tured to think that the onus of proof 
should be put on the lodger, and not on 
those opposing his claim, to prove that 
he was not qualified. Then he thought 
it was very desirable that the powers 
of revising barristers should be increased, 
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and that they should have power to 


inflict fines in cases in which it was 
proved that the case presented to them 
was of a fraudulent nature. At present 
they were powerless to check fraud. He 
now turned to the question of the dates 
for making, claims and objections. At 
present claims and objections had to be 
made on the same day. That was very 
undesirable in the interests of a good 
register. In boroughs it might be easy 
to make objections on the day on which 
claims were sent in, but in the case of 
counties it was very different, and it was 
very desirable that claims should be sent 
in a few days earlier than the last day 
for making objections. Then, with regard 
to the register, there was now a register 
for Parliamentary elections, for County 
Councils, District Councils, Parish Coun- 
cils—in fact, four or five divisions. It 
would be much better if, instead of having 
all those separate lists, there were one 
register only. Of course, it would be 
necessary to star those electors who were 
entitled to vote for all, but there would 
be no difficulty in that. It was done at 
the present time. He had already quoted 
one expression of opinion by the First 
Lord of the Treasury showing that when 
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a Liberal Government was in office he 
had no objection to registration reform. 
He now had the opportunity of bringing 
in a Bill embodying machinery he could 
himself approve. He would now quote 
another expression of opinion by the 
right hon. Gentleman. Speaking on the 
Second Reading of the Registration Bill 
in 1893, he said: 

“The hon. Gentleman (Mr. Storey) and I 
both appear to have approached this Bill, 
certainly with no desire to find fault with it, 
but to recognise, as I believe every man, in 
whatever part of the House he sits, recognise, 
that the existing law with regard to registra- 
tion prevents certain classes of people, whos 
under a better law would be voters, from being 
voters.” 

It was quite clear from that and the 
previous quotation that the right hon. 
Gentleman had no objection to the prin- 
ciple of the Amendment. He (Mr. 
Strachey) approached this question and 
moved this Amendment in exactly the 
same spirit and with exactly the same 
object. He did not want to raise a party 
controversy on the matter. All he 
desired to do was to ask the Government 
to find time to introduce a Bill to carry 
out the views the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury had expressed, so that a larger 
number of electors who were now kept 
off the register by the unsatisfactory 
state of the law, should be no longer 
kept off. It was quite clear the right 
hon. Gentleman viewed the question as 
not one of party controversy, and if so, 
what difficulty was there in the way 
of his undertaking to legislate upon it? 

He ventured to express the hope, there- 
fore, that the Government, even at this 
late hour, would recognise the necessity 
for reform, and would attempt to deal 
with the question in order that men 
who were now kept off the register should 
be put upon it. 

*Mr. JOHN BRIGG (Yorkshire, W.R., 
Keighley), in seconding the Amendment, 
said that the Amendments hitherto 
brought before the House on the Queen’s 
Speech had been very much of a local 
character. This Amendment was na- 
tional in its character and bearings, and 
he believed, was the only one on the 
list which was indeed truly national, 
and so interested the whole nation. 
There were thousands of people to whom 
Reform Acts had been of no practical 
value, because, though the spirit of Re- 
form had been granted the machinery 
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for carrying out Reform was imperfect. 
The work had been undertaken, but 
there were not the tools for the pur- 
pose. Recent circumstances had brought 
to his mind the fact that popular feeling 
on this subject was strong and wide- 
spread. Even in Manchester, where it 
might be assumed people were well able 
to take care of themselves, they were 
obliged to employ costly agents to obtain 
for themselves the opportunity of voting. 
He would not pursue the various anoma- 
lies of the registration system, for Mem- 
bers must have knowledge and experience 
gained in the endeavour to comply with 


some 118 Acts of Parliament supposed | 


to regulate their conduct ; but he asked 
how many Members in the House could 
at once tell the nature of the qualifica- 
tion for the vote they were entitled to 
exercise? Very few, he thought, could 
do so. There was one particular qualifi- 
cation readily remembered, and that was 
the “ property qualification,” and it was 
interesting, in looking through the many 
curious anomalies, to find the property 
qualification occupying a very singular 
position. Though the owner might be 
away from home in Spitzbergen or 


Somaliland, studying an eclipse or hunt- 
ing lions, no matter where he travelled 
the qualification still attached, and he 
could be placed in offices of trust and 
responsibility in the neighbourhood, the 


envy of those around. The simple 
possession of the forty shilling freehold 
gave the franchise, and nothing could 
deprive him of it. He would not carry 
the matter further, and spared the House 
the attempt to show the great need of 
a change. A long list of well-known 
names from cither side of the House was 
the record of attempts made to reform 
the registration system. It should be 
as easy for a man to exercise his vote 
as it was difficult for him to escape the 
payment of his rates, and he hoped that 
a promise would be forthcoming from 
the Government that they would en- 
deavour to do something on this sub- 
ject. He believed it was the universal 
opinion of those who had fairly con- 
sidered the matter that it would not be 
expedient to refer the subject to an ordi- 
nary Committee, but he suggested that 
a small expert Committee might consider 
the subject, and report to the House from 
time to time, and in that way endeavour 
to make clear to every man his qualifica- 
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tion for a vote. The trouble, expense, 
and time, now so often necessary, had dis- 
gusted many working men, and on their 
account he pressed this matter on the 
attention of the Government. 

Mr. R. G. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, 
East) acknowledged there were grave and 
great anomalies in our system of regis- 
tration, but with the long list of mea- 
sures to which they were already pledged 
it was impossible that the Government 
could be expected to give any promise 
on this subject for the present Session. 
The suggestion of the hon. Gentleman 
that consideration should be relegated 
to a small Committee was one the House 
would surely not entertain. Constitu- 
tional changes such as would be involved 
must be considered in the House, and 
Debates would probably be long and con- 
tentious. He would venture to say that 
an alteration of our system of registra- 
tion would probably require a whole 
Session. When the Liberal Party were 
in power they never did more than bring 
in Bills on the subject of registration. 
Those Bills never became law, because 
Members who represented county divi- 
sions and Members who represented 
boroughs could not agree. Now the law 
should be changed. There were grave 
anomalies in our registration system, but 
the Bills introduced by the late Govern- 
ment were practically Reform Bills deal- 
ing with many things outside registra- 
tion and with matters not germane to 
registration. There was, for instance, a 
proposal to so reduce the period of quali- 
fication that the door would have been 
opened to any amount of “ jerrymander- 
ing” of constituencies. To some extent 
he agreed with the principle that a man 
who paid his rates should have a vote, 
but the Bill of the late Government did 
not introduce that rating qualification. 
The lodger franchise did not make a 
man pay his rates, and the tenement 
franchise only did so indirectly. It 
was an anomaly that when a man ceased 
to be a lodger and became a householder 
he did not at once get on the register, 
and there were anomalies in relation to 
the Service Franchise whereby in the 
constituency adjoining his the action of 
the Liberal agent had disqualified the 
votes of 300 or 400 employés in a large 
industrial establishment. 

*Mr. REGINALD McKENNA (Mon- 
mouth, N.) claimed for the Liberal Party 
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that they had endeavoured to carry out 
registration reforms in the period be- 
tween the years 1868 and 1874, when 
no less than five Bills on the subject were 
introduced, and would be law now but 
for the action taken in the other House. 
In 1878 a Bill was introduced by the 
right hon. Member for the Forest of 
Dean, but it was so mutilated in the 
other House as to be vitally impaired. 
The hon. Member opposite had said it 
would be impossible to carry through 
in the present Session such a wide re- 
form as registration. But if he had con- 
sidered the matter in the proper light 
he would have realised that it could be 
dealt with quite simply. Their Registra- 
tion Laws were a mass of absurdities and 
anomalies, but they could be very 
adequately dealt with by introducing a 
simple system of franchise. If they once 
did away with the different varieties of 
franchise which now existed they would 
have no difficulty in dealing with the 
Registration Law. The obvious solution 
was to adopt adult suffrage with a cer- 
tain period of occupation solely for the 
purpose of identification. By taking 
occupation as necessary for  identi- 
fication they would satisfy the re- 
quirements of local elections that 
every voter should have some in- 
terest in the locality where he voted. 
An immediate and very simple reform 
in registration law might be effected by 
striking out column four in division 
one of the Register. The fourth column 
might be of some use in the ownership 
part of the list, and possibly also in 
the service franchise, but in division one 
and three it was unnecessary and mis- 
leading. That was an immediate reform 
which he believed the hon. Gentleman 
would not find it impossible to promise 
on behalf of the Government, and if he 
could not give any further promise to 
the House he trusted he would at any 
rate go as far as that. 
Tie SECRETARY 
GOVERNMENT 
RUSSELL, 


hon. 


ro tien LOCAT: 
SOARD (Me. T. W. 
Tyrone, 8.) hoped the 
Member for Somerset would 
not expect on  an_ occasion like 
this that he should into 
the question of the imperfections and 
anomalies of the Registration Laws. 
Everyone who had considered the ques- 
tion at all was quite realy to admit there 
were anomalies and imperfections, and a 
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great deal could be said, on the question 
of the period of residence, about the 
lodger franchise, and about succession 
claims. All those questions were fair 
matters for consideration; yet, surely, 
it did not follow that because of these 
imperfections and anomalies the Govern- 
ment were to be censured for not bring- 
ing in a Bill at once in their second Ses- 
sion to deal with them. The hon. Mem- 
ber proposed to censure the Government 
for not bringing in such a Bill, but the 
hon. Member for Keighley had frankly 
declared that this would not be at all a 
small question, that, on the contrary, it 
would be most contentious, and he had 
advised that the whole law should be 
swept away and an entirely new Code 
produced. Whilst admitting these ano- 
malies and imperfections existed, he 
would like to point out that the Session 
did not last for an indefinite time, and 
he thought the Government had acted 
wisely by, instead .of throwing a large 
number of Bills on the Table, making a 
selection of those measures they intended 
to pass rather than including a number 
which every Member knew could not 
possibly be passed within the limits of a 
Session. [“ Hear, hear!”] The question, 
as he had said, was full of contentious 
points ; it was one which would occupy 
a great deal of time, and, after all, the 
Government must have the discretion as 
to what they should name in the Queen’s 
Speech and press forward during the Ses- 
sion. [“ Hear, hear! ”] 

Sir ALBERT ROLLIT (Islington, 8.) 
observed that whether there might be 
Divisions or not on this subject he 
thought no one could fail to see the value 
of taking some opportunity of entering 
a protest against the present state of 
the Registration Law. He thought the 
working classes especially had a real 
grievance in this matter, and he knew the 
ereat waste of time which they incurred, 
the trouble they were put to, and the 
disgust with which they were filled by 
necessary attendances at the Courts, the 
adjournment of their cases, and the ulti- 
mate omission from the register of people 
who might have lived and had an in- 
terest in the district for a very long time, 
constituted a great political evil. It 
might be that the Government were not 
able to deal with this matter at once 
—-and he, for one, should hesitate to 
take part in what might technically be 
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regarded as a vote of want of confidence— 
but he did urge upon them that they 
should take the first opportunity of 
remedying what was at present a most 
abusive system. and most unjust to many 
classes of the people. What should be 
the principle of dealing with the matter? 
The franchise was a great right which 
belonged to anyone who sought to main- 
tain his political position. It ought, 
therefore, to be an easy duty to get upon 
the register, and when once a man’s name 
was upon it, 1t ought to be difficult to 
be removed. He ventured to say the re 
verse was the case under their existing 
system. The only remedy for the pre- 
sent anomalous condition of things was 
one franchise,.and a reform of the 
registration was an easy corollary of that. 
Again, the want of adequate powers of 
amendment on the part of the revising 
barrister gave rise to technicalities and 
injustices often of a gross character. That 
power ought to be extended. A wide 
registration measure giving a short term 
of residence would, in his opinion, be a 
Conservative measure, because the more 
they widened the existing household 


franchise, the more facilities they gave 
for the admission to the register; and 
the more obstacles they placed in the 
way of removals from the register, the 
more they made a barrier against mere 
manhood suffrage, which was the demand 


of one political party in the State. He 
regretted nothing more than the waste 
of time to political parties which was in- 
volved in the work of registration. That 
work ought to be done for them auto- 
matically by some responsible officer, so 
that instead of their energies being de- 
voted to the drudgery of registration 
they might be devoted to political teach- 
ing. He hoped the Government would 
realise what he believed to be the firm 
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determination of a very large class of 
voters, that these iniquities should no 
longer remain on the Statute Book. 
*Sm CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean) believed the difficulties 
which had been pointed out would never 
be grasped by the House so long as they 
were treated as registration difficulties, 
and one reason why he could not vote 
for the Amendment of his hon. Friend 
was because he was convinced the hon. 
Member was wrong in believing it was 
possible to obtain the single register of 
which he had spoken until the country 
had made up its mind to have a simple 
franchise. The anomalies of the present 
system were enormous. He was con- 
vinced that it was not worth keeping up 
all the extraordinary divisions in the 
present franchise, which ought to be re- 
placed by a single franchise which must 
not be narrower than the present. He 
hoped the country would sooner or later 
come to the conclusion that it was desir- 
able to establish a simple franchise— 
either manhood or universal—but until 
it came to that view they would never 
be able to get rid of the existing ano- 
malies. He agreed with his hon. Friend 
next him (Mr. McKenna), as to the 
simplification of the franchise being the 
root of the whole question. The Amend- 
ment, however, was a _ registration 
Amendment, and not believing that that 
simplification was possible under the pre- 
sent franchise conditions, he found him- 
self unable to vote with his hon. Friend 
the Member for Somerset. 


Question put, “That these words be 
there added.” 


The House divided :—Ayes, 59 ; Noes, 
141.— (Division .List—No. 6—Ap- 
pended). 


AYES. 


Allen, Wm.(Newe. under Lyme) 
Austin, M. (Limerick, W.) 
Baker, Sir John 

Bayley, Thomas (Derbyshire) 
Caldwell, James 

Causton, Richard Knight 
Channing, Francis Allston 
Clark, Dr. G. B. (Caithness-sh.) | Gibney, James 
Clough, Walter Owen 
Collery, Bernard 
Crean, Eugene 

Crilly, Daniel | 
Curran, Thomas 3B, (Donegal) | Mealy, Maurice 
Daly, James 


Sir A. Rollit. 


Davitt, Michael 
Dillon, John 


| Doogan, P. C. 


Donelan, Captain A. 


| Goddard, Daniel Ford 
| Gourley, Sir Edward 'emperley | M‘Kenna, Reginald 
| Hammond, John (Carlow) 

Hayne, Rt. Hon. Charles Seale- 


Ilealy, Timothy 


Hogan, James Francis 

| Jameson, Major J. Eustace 
Kilbride, Denis 
Knox, Edmund Francis Vesey 


| Ellis, Thos. Edw. (Merionethsh.) | Lloyd-George, David 
| Farrell, James P. (Cavan, W.) | Logan, John William 
| Flynn, James Christopher 


| Macaleese, Daniel 
M‘Dermott, Patrick 
| M‘Ghee, Richard 


M‘Leod, John 

Murnaghan, George 
O’Brien, Patrick (Kilkenny) 
O’Brien, P. J. (Tipperary) 


(Cork) 
M. (N. Louth) 
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O'Connor, Arthur (Donegal) 
0’Connor, T. P. (Liverpool) 
Paulton, James Mellor 
Provand, Andrew Dryburgh 
Roberts, John H. 

Roche, John (East Galway) 
Samuel, J. (Stockton-on-Tees) 


Acland-Hood, Capt. Sir A. F. 
Arrol, Sir William 

Ashmead- Bartlett, Sir Ellis 
Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John 
Austin, Sir John (Yorkshire) 
Bailey, James (Walworth) 
Baird, John George Alexander 
Balfour,Rt. Hon.A.J.(Manch’r) 
Balfour,Gerald William (Leeds) 
Bathurst, Hon. Allen Benjamin 
Beach, Rt. Hon.SirM.H.(Bristol) 
Bemrose, Henry Howe 

Bethell, Commander 
Bhownaggree, M. M. 

Bigham, John Charles 
Boscawen, Arthur Griffith- 
Bowles, T. Gibson (King’sLynn) 
Brassey, Albert 

Brookfield, A. Montagu 
Butcher, John George 
Cavendish, R. I’. (N. Lancs.) 
Cecil, Lord Hugh 

Charrington, Spencer 

Coghill, Douglas Harry 

Cohen, Benjamin Louis 
Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse 
Colomb, Sir John Charles Ready 
Combe, Charles Harvey 
Compton, Lord Alwyne (Beds.) 
Cook, Fred. Lucas (Lambeth) 
Cooke, C.W. Radcliffe (Heref’d) 
Cubitt, Hon. Henry 

Curzon, Rt.Hn.G.N.(Lanc.SW.) 
Curzon, Viscount (Bucks.) 
Dalrymple, Sir Charles 

Dane, Richard M. 

Davenport, W. Bromley- 
Dilke, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles 
Disraeli, Coningsby Ralph 
Donkin, Richard Sim 

Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- 
Doxford, William Theodore 
Duncombe, Hon. Hubert V. 
Fardell, Thomas George 
Farquhar, Sir Horace 

Fellowes, Hon. Ailwyn Edward 
Field, Admiral (Eastbourne) 
Fielden, Thomas 


On the return of Mr. Speaker after 


the usual interval, 


DEPORTATION OF 


PAUPERS. 
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Sheehy, David 

Sullivan, Donal (Westmeath) 
| Sullivan, T. D. (Donegal, W.) 
| Tanner, Charles Kearns 


| Tuite, James 
| Tully, Jasper 


Whittaker, Thomas Palmer 


NOES. 

Finch, George H. 
Finlay, Sir Robert Bannatyne 
Fisher, William Hayes 
Fitz Wygram, General Sir F. 
Flannery, Fortescue 
Forwood, Rt. Hn. Sir Arthur B. 
Foster, Colonel (Lancaster) 
Fry, Lewis 
Galloway, William Johnson 
Garfit, William 
Gibbs, Hon. Vicary (St. Albans) 
Giles, Charles Tyrrell 
Gilliat, John Saunders 
Godson, Augustus Frederick 
| Goldsworthy, Major-General 
| Gorst, Rt. Hon. Sir John Eldon 

Graham, Henry Robert 

Gray, Ernest (West Ham) 

Greene, Henry D. (Shrewsbury) 
| Greene, W. Raymond- (Cambs.) 
| Hamilton, Rt.Hon Lord George 
| Hanbury, Rt. Hon. Robert Wm. 
| Heath, James 
| Helder, Augustus 
| Hill, Lord Arthur 

Howard, Joseph 

Howorth, Sir Henry Hoyle 
Hudson, George Bickersteth 
Hutton, John (Yorks, N.R.) 
Jebb, Richard Calverhouse 
Jeffreys, Arthur. Frederick 
Johnston, William (Belfast) 
Johnstone, John H. (Sussex) 
Kenny, William’ 
King, Sir Henry Seymour 
Laurie, Lieut.-General 
Lawrence, Edwin (Cornwall) 
Lawson, John Grant (Yorks) 
Lees, Elliott (Birkenhead) 
Llewellyn, Evan H. (Somerset) 
Loder, Gerald Walter Erskine 
Long, Rt. Hon. Walter (L’pool) 
Loyd, Archie Kirkman 
Lucas-Shadwell, William 
Macartney, W. G. Ellison 
Macdona, John Cumming 
McCalmont,Maj.-Gen(Anr’mN) 
Mclver, Sir Lewis 
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| Wilson, Frederick W. (Norfolk) 
| Wilson, John (Durham, Mid) 

| Wilson, Joh.H. (Middlesbrough) 
| 


| Terters ror THe Ayes, Mr. 
| Strachey and Mr. Brigg. 


| McKillop, James 
| Maxwell, Sir Herbert E. 
| Meysey-Thompson, Sir H. M. 
| Mildmay, Francis Bingham 
Milward, Colonel Victor 
| Monckton, Edward Philip 
| Monk, Charles James 
| Muntz, Philip A. 
| Murray,Rt.Hn.A.Graham(Bute) 
Myers, William Henry 
Nicol, Donald Ninian 
Phillpotts, Captain Arthur 
| Pierpoint, Robert 
| Powell, Sir Francis Sharp 
Pretyman, Capt. Ernest George 
| Pryce-Jones, Edward 
| Purvis, Robert 
| Richardson, Thomas 
Ridley, Rt. Hon. SirMatthewW. 
| Ritchie,Rt. Hon. Chas. Thomson 
| Russell, T. W. (Tyrone) 
| Sidebotham, J. W. (Cheshire) 
Simeon, Sir Barrington 
Smith, Abel H. (Christchurch) 
| Stanley, Lord (Lanes.) 
Stanley, Edw. Jas. (Somerset) 
Stephens, Henry Charles 
Stewart,Sir Mark J. McTaggart 
Stone, Sir John Benjamin 
Sutherland, Sir Thomas 
Thorburn, Walter 
Thornton, Perey M. 
Usborne, Thomas 
Valentia, Viscount 
| Verney, Hon. Richard Greville 
Warr, Augustus Frederick 
Webster, R. G. (St. Pancras) 
Webster, Sir R.E. (Isleof Wight) 
Welby, Lieut.-Col. A. C. E. 
Wharton, John Lloyd 
Williams, Colonel R. (Dorset) 
Williams,JosephPowell-(Birm.) 
Willox, John Archibald 
Wilson, J. W. (Worc’sh., N.) 
Wyndham, George 
| Terters ror THE Nors, Sir 
| William Walrond and Mr. 
| Anstruther. 





deportation of paupers from England and Scot- 


land to Iveland.”’ 
He said that so long ago as 1854 the 


attention of 
been called 


the House of Commons had 
to this grievance; but, 


Mr. GEORGE MURNAGHAN (Ty- though the injustice was admitted, to 
rone, Mid) proposed, at the end of the this day no Government had yet under 


Question, to add the words,— 


“And that 


we humbly represent to Your 
Majesty the great regret of this House that no | 
reference has been made in Your Majesty’s | 


that 


| taken to apply a remedy. 
the House in 1854, Mr. Maguire said 


Speaking in 


“the object which he had in view was to 


Speech regarding a Bill to discontinue the | provide that a person should have relief in any 
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Parish or Union in which he was resident ; that 
he should have the right to it; and that there 
should be no fear that he would be removed to 
the locality on which he might be chargeable.” 


The Home Secretary of that day admitted 
that it was a question which the Gov- 
ernment ought to inquire into; and he 
thought that the law should be altered. 
That was 50 years ago, and yet the 
same demand was still being made. On 
that occasion Lord Claud Hamilton, 
member for a division of Tyrone, joined 
in the demand made by Mr. Maguire. 
In the House of Lords, later, Lord 
Donoughmore made the same demand, 
and Lord Aberdeen admitted that the 
law ought to be altered, and expressed 
the hope that the Government would 
find time to attend to it. Complaint 
was frequently made that so much of the 
time of the House was occupied by Irish 
matters, but was this surprising when 
admitted grievances remained so long 
unredressed? He hoped that the pre- 
sent Government would end the anomaly 
of Irishmen, who had spent their whole 
working lives in Great Britain, being 
deported to Ireland as soon as they 
became chargeable on the rates. The 
taxes in Ireland were twice and thrice 
as heavy as those in England. Where 
agriculturists in England were paying 
in rates 2s. 6d. in the pound, the fellows 
in Donegal and Tyrone were paying 5s. 
and 4s. 6d. in the pound. 
*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentleman 
is travelling, away from the Amendment. 
Mr. MURNAGHAN 
question was larger than it looked. 


in that country. There were 169 unions 
in Ireland, and, at the same rate for all, 
the cost of these deported paupers would 
be £15,000 to £20,000 a year. In 50 
years, therefore, the amount 
was to be reckoned at a million. Again, 
though population dwindled in Ireland, 
the number of paupers increased. 
1866 the population was five and a-half 
millions, while the paupers numbered 
65,000. In 1896 the population was 
only four and a-half millions, while the 
paupers numbered 98,000. If an Eng- 
lishman in Ireland applied to the parish 
for relief, the Irish union had no power 
to deport him to his native country. 


Mr. G. Murnaghan. 


{COMMONS} 





said that this | 
In | 
the union of Carrickmacross there were | which those things were done was passed 
no less than seven paupers who had been | jn 1854 by a Liberal Government, despite 
sent over from Great Britain after having | the opposition of the Irishmen and the 
worked the greater part of their lives | 


involved | 
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Was this a fair arrangement as between 
the two countries?’ He hoped that such 
a big-hearted man as the present Chief 
Secretary would not allow this anomaly 
to continue any longer. He begged to 
move. 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL (Cavan, W.) 
seconded the Amendment. He said that 
the case rested on equalisation of treat- 
ment as between Great Britain and Ire 
land. On Thursday next he should ask 
the Lord Advocate a question about an 
Irish pauper deported from Dumfries- 
shire to Cavan. The question was one 
of the greatest importance to the Irish 
ratepayer, and he thought there would 
be no difficulty in passing a short Bill to 
redress the grievance, seeing how unani- 
mous was the feeling in the matter. 

Mr. JAMES DALY (Monaghan, $.) 
said that the grievances complained of 
in the Amendment might seem a small 
matter to Englishmen and Scotchmen, 
bat he could assure the House that the 
people of Ireland had taken it much to 
heart. Surely it was an intolerable state 
of things under which it constantly hap- 
pened that a youth left Ireland for Eng- 
land, Scotland, or Wales, and having 
resided there for 40 or 50 years by the 
fruits of his industry—helping to build 
up the great country of Great Britain— 


-became infirm and destitute, and applied 


for relief at a workhouse, was sent back 
to Ireland—on the order of two Justices 
of the Peace—to be a disgrace to his 
relatives and a burden on the rates to 
which he had never contributed a 
farthing. The very unfair law under 


friends of Ireland then in the House. 
It had, therefore, been in operation—a 
disgrace to the Statute Book—for 45 
years, and it was high time to abolish 
it. Previous to 1854 the law was pre- 
cisely the same in regard to Englishmen, 
Scotchmen, Welshmen and_ Irishmén; 


| but the removal of paupers from a parish 


In | 


in England to a parish in Wales, or vice 
versa, hal caused so much discontent 
that the Liberal Party, at the General 
Election before 1854, made the bringing 
in of a Bill to abolish the grievance one 
of the planks of their platform. Ac- 
cordingly, in 1854, the then President of 
the Local Government Board in the 
Liberal Administration brought in a Bill 
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abolishing the practice of the removal 
of paupers from one parish to another 
in Great Britain, but leaving Ireland 
outside its operation, though the inclu- 
sion of Ireland in the Act was urged by 
the President of the Local Government 
Board in the preceding Derby Adminis- 
tration and by Viscount Palmerston. The 
45 years during which the Act had been 
in operation was long enough to leave 
Irishmen under such a law. He con- 
sidered it an insult to Irishmen that they 
were not treated to the same laws as 
Englishmen, Scotchmen and Welshmen, 
and he hoped there would be no delay 
on the part of the Government in intro- 
ducing the Bill or in adopting some other 
means for putting an end to the dis- 
grace. He was sure the Amendment 
would receive the support of all sections 
of Irish Members. The ratepayers of 
every part of Ireland suffered from this 
injustice, and resolutions condemning it 
hal been passed by Unionist and Na- 
tionalist Boards of Guardians alike. In 


the Carickmacross Union—which was in 
his constituency—there were no fewer 
than seven deported paupers, whose cost 
came to a halfpenny in the £ upon the 


rating. If these men had done any ser- 
vice in Ireland he would not complain. 
But one of them had spent 50 years in 
Scotland, and another 40 years in Scot- 
land, and it was only when they had 
become worn out and useless that they 
had been sent back to Ireland. The 
average cost of the keep of each of these 
men was £10 per annum; or, if they 
were in hospital—as probably they would 
be—from £12 to £14 per annum. He 
hal put several questions to the late 
Lor Advocate of Scotland in regard to 
those men, and had got such little satis- 
faction that he had put down a Motion 
to reduce the salary of the right hon. 
Gentleman, but before the Vote was 
reached the right hon. Gentleman had 
disappeared to some more profitable 
quarters. [Laughter.| Up to the pre- 
sent he had not had an opportunity of 
putting a question to the present Lord 
Advocate, but if the Government did not 
put an end to the grievance he would 
have to come to close quarters with the 
right hon. Gentleman. [Laughter.] Such 
men as these, after spending the best 
part of their lives in Scotland, were at 
present costing the ratepayers a con- 
siderable sum. In regard to the case of 
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one man, who was sent back to Ireland 
after spending 20 years in the south and 
west of Scotland, the Lord Advocate 
stated, in reply to a question, that the 
man was sent home by the local authori- 
ties in accordance with his own desire. 
He was afraid that that was not an accu- 
rate reply. He had taken the trouble 
to make further inquiries into the case, 
with the result that this man made a 
declaration before a magistrate to the 
effect that he was compelled either to 
leave the Glasgow workhouse or to go to 
Ireland. He had to consent to go against 
his will, as he was totally unfitted for 
work. This man was feeble and old, 
with one foot in the grave, when he made 
that declaration, and under those circum- 
stances it was very unlikely that he had 
made a false declaration. He brought 
forward this case in order to show the 
difficulty he and his hon. Friends had to 
meet when, in reply to their questions, 
they received replies made up by officials. 
The rates of this country were not raised 
by pauper Englishmen or Scotchmen 
being sent back here, and it was the un- 
fortunate Irishmen who helped to make 
this country what it was. There was 
another case, even worse, of a man of 
about 65 years old, who made a declara- 
tion that after about 50 years spent in 
Scotland he and his family were sepa- 
rated, and he was made to go to Ireland 
against his will. He told the authorities 
that if they sent him to Ireland he would 
jump overboard; but, of course, the 
result was that he was sent with keepers, 
and he had had to purchase a burial- 
place in order that he might be laid to 
rest in the same place as his family. This 
unfortunate man was, in the most un- 
natural manner separated from his wife 
and children. These Acts were radically 
unjust, and were passed only to meet a 
pressing emergency which was tem- 
porary. They were renewed from time 
to time, and a general permanent Act 
was subsequently passed which gave to 
magistrates the power of removing 
natives of Ireland to their own country 
when they had become chargeable on the 
poor rates of England or Scotland. The 
prediction made 43 years ago by the Earl 
of Donoughmore had turned out to be 
true, and the ratepayers suffered an in- 
justice from the present state of the law. 
This was not a political subject, and there- 
fore he expected to have some support 
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from all sides of the House; and if 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Sec- 
retary for Ireland, as well as the Lord 
Advocate for Scotland, took up the mat- 
ter, it would be supported by every lover 
of fair play in that House. He hoped 
they would have a satisfactory reply 
from the right hon. Gentleman, and that 
this would be the last occasion on which 
any Member from Ireland would be able 
to complain of this great grievance. His 
own constituents in the Castleblaney, 
Carickmacross and Dundalk Unions had 
told him that nothing had been done in 
regard to this question; and yet ques- 
tion after question had been put upon 
the subject. For the last 43 years the 
population of Ireland had gone down, 
and although they might not be exactly 
starving in Ireland, they had not a lot 
of money. He believed Her Majesty’s 
Government need have no fear that there 
would be any such thing as Irishmen 
coming to their shores for the purpose of 
entering the workhouses. He hoped the 


Chief Secretary would try and undo the 
mischief which had been done in the past 
towards Ireland. 


Mr. P. J. POWER (Waterford, E.) 


thought that an absolutely unanswerable 
case had been made out in regard to this 
subject. He did not think that the way 
in which the question had been treated 
was very encouraging to Irish Members. 
It had been acknowledged that for the 
last 40 years there had been a grievance, 
and yet no step had ever been taken to 
remove that grievance. He happened to 
be the Chairman of one of the Boards of 
Guardians which, week after week, had 
these warrants before them from all parts 
of England, Scotland and Wales, sending 
to them men who had left Ireland and 
had contributed to the wealth of Great 
Britain. Every Board of Guardians in 
Ireland was unanimously of opinion that 
the present practice ought to be discon- 
tinued. He hoped the Chief Secretary 
would be able to hold out not merely 
hopes but the certainty that the grievance 
would be removed. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. Geratp Batrovur, Leeds, 
Central) said he had on several occasions 
expressed the opinion that in this matter 
Ireland had a real grievance. [“ Hear, 
hear!”] It was a grievance of a two- 
fold character—the sentimental 
practical. With regard to the first, Irish 

Mr. J. Daly. 
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and | 


Answer to Her 


paupers could be deported from Scotland 
and England into Ireland, while English 
and Scotch paupers could not be re- 
moved from Ireland to Scotland or Eng- 
land. The grievance could, it was clear, 
be removed by assimilating the law in 
Ireland to the law in England and Scot- 
land ; but this, in his opinion, would not 
constitute a real settlement of the ques- 
tion. While a considerable number of 
Irish paupers were annually removed 
from England and Scotland, in practice 
it would be found that if the law in Ire- 
land were assimilated to that of England 
and Scotland few Englishmen or Scotch- 
men who became paupers in Ireland 
could be deported to the country of their 
birth. Personally he would rather see 
the law in England and Scotland assimi- 
lated to that in Ireland. The practical 
grievance was that an Irishman might 
have spent 30 or 40 years working in 
England or Scotland, but when past work 
he was liable to be sent back to the 
union in which he was born in Ireland, 
to become a burden on the Irish rate- 
payer. That was a very practical griev- 
ance, but it would only be redressed 
by a change in the poor law of England 
and Scotland. On that ground it had 
been impossible for the Irish Govern- 
ment as such to introduce a Bill dealing 
with the question. The Law of Settle- 
ment in Scotland was much severer in its 
effect upon Ireland than the English law 
was. Therefore the House would not be 
surprised to find that the number of 
paupers who had been deported from 
Scotland to Ireland within recent years, 
as compared with the number who had 
been removed from England to Ireland, 
was considerably greater, notwithstand- 
ing that England had a larger area than 
Scotland. The figures were remarkable. 
In 1889 the number of paupers removed 
to Ireland from England was 173 ; from 
Scotland, 117; 1890, from England, 
154; Scotland, 132; 1891, England, 
123; Scotland, 230; 1892, from Eng- 
land, 153; Scotland, 224; 1893, from 
England, 153; Scotland, 259. The 
yearly average was—from England, 151 ; 
but from Scotland, 192. So the House 
would see that, if the grievance were to 
be removed in an effectual and states- 
manlike manner, it must be by an altera- 
tion of the laws of Scotland and Eng- 
land. He had proposed a Conference on 


| the subject between the Local Govern- 
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ment Boards of the three portions of the 
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| were, from the sky, to be a charge 
Kingdom. But that proposal did not}and burden upon some already im- 
bear’ fruit, and ultimately he entered into | poverished poor law union in Treland. 
negotiations with the Local Government | It was quite true that successive Govern- 
Board for Scotland, thinking any con-| ments had received complaints in refer- 
cession he got from them would not be | | ence to this matter, but notwithstanding 
difficult to obtain from the Local Govern- | these complaints there had been no 
ment Board in England. The Local | change in the law. But he thought a 
Government Board for Scotland had met | means had now been suggested for 
him in a conciliatory spirit, and he was | remedying this evil, namely, by a change 
authorised to say that they were now) in the law of England and Scotland, 
engaged in drafting a Bill which, even if| which if applied to the case of Irish 
it did not meet the case completely, or| labourers would prevent a man from 
go as far as he could wish, he hoped it| being sent back in his later days to a 
would meet the grievances of Ireland to | | place which knew him no more, where 


a considerable extent. Under the cir- | 
cumstances, he suggested that the dis- | 
cussion might now come to a conclusion 
pending the introduction of the Bill, and | 
that Irish Members might bring their | 

powerful influence to bear on the Scotch | 
Members on their own side of the House | 
to help them to get the best terms which, | 
under the circumstances, it might be | 
possible to obtain. [Cheers. | | 
*Mr. Serseanr HEMPHILL (Tyrone, | 
N.) agreed that it would not be desir- | 
able for the poor law system in Ireland | 
to be assimilated to that of England and 
Scotland. The English and Scotch sys- 
tems were of very ancient date, but the | 
Irish system was comparatively of modern | 
creation, dating, as it did, from the first | 
year of Her Majesty’s reign. The Law| 
of Settlement did not exist in Ireland, 
and the cause of the evil of which Ire- 
land justly complained was the strin- 
gency of the Law of Settlement in| 
England and Scotland. The greatest 
hardship had been occasioned by the 
operation of this law, by which an 
Irish labourer might not acquire a 
settlement in a Scotch parish or| 
an English union. If he had not 
acquired a settlement in the parti- 
cular union on which he had become 
chargeable he would be sent to the parish 
from which he came, provided he had 
acquired a settlement there. The Irish 
population in England and Scotland was 
more or less a fluctuating population, | 
and the consequence was, an unfortunate | 
Irishman might toil for 40 or 50 of the | 
best years of his life in England or Scot-| 
land and not acquire a status to get poor | 

law relief from either country. “He Was | 

then deported back to Ireland ; all his | 
relatives and fricnds there had prey Ai 
disappeared, and he dropped, as 





as "7 


| he 


| he had no friends to help to sustain him, 
after he had given the best years of his 
life to the service of the Sister Island. 
He thought that the assurance of the 
| Chief Secretary that the Scotch and 
English Local Government Boards were 
considering this question in confer- 
ence with the Irish Local Govern- 
ment Board was satisfactory, and 
trusted that a Measure might 
produced in the course of the 
present Session which would meet the 
hardship without making any great 
change in the Law of Settlement in 
England and Scotland, and without the 
necessity of assimilating the law in 
Ireland with that in England and Scot- 
land. 

Mr. J. J. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.) 
thought that after the statement of the 
Chief Secretary the mover of the Amend- 
ment ought not to press it to a division. 
The right hon. Gentleman’s speech made 
it perfectly clear that the change which 
ought to be effected was a change in the 
law of England and Scotland. He would 
publicly appeal to Scotch and English 
Members present to assist the right hon. 
Gentleman in carrying out what he had 
stated to be his own wishes. He was 
rather astonished that some Scotch or 
English Member had not spoken in the 
Debate. Although the right hon. Gentle- 
man might be anxious to terminate this 
Debate as soon as possible—and he did 
not see any reason to prolong it— 
he thought the right hon. Gentleman 
would himself be strengthened in his 
meritorious intentions if he had the voice 
| of English and Scotch Members at his 
| back. He had been thinking since the 
right hon. Gentleman sat down, that 
some hon. Member like himself might 
in the last resort take the initiative in 
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this matter, and if he did not hear some 
satisfactory statement from at least one 
English and one Scotch Member, he 
should take upon himself to promote a 
memorial to the English and Scotch 
authorities which he hoped would be 
signed both by Englishmen and Scotch- 
men as well as Irishmen, asking that 
some change should be made. He ven- 
tured, however, to express the hope that 
before the Debate closed at least one 
English and one Scotch Member would 
take part in it and give the House some 
assurance that no niggardly spirit would 
be manifested in this matter. 

Sm MARK STEWART (Kirkeud- 
bright) said he would gratify the wishes 
of the hon. Member who had just sat 
down. Knowing something of this 
question, and having taken a great in- 
terest in it, and having had a large 
amount of experience in the administra- 
tion of the Poor Law, he could not see 
his way to support the foreshadowing 
of his right hon. Friend the Chief Sec- 
retary for Ireland. Although it might 


sometimes appear that there was con- 
siderable hardship entailed in deporting 
Irishmen before they obtained a settle- 


ment in Scotland, there was practically 
very little hardship at all. Where there 
was any hardship, the case had 
been generally left undisturbed. 
What they objected to in Scotland 
was that at certain seasons of 
the year, when there was a want of 
labour in Ireland, large numbers of Irish 
labourers came across. They did uot 
want them to become their habitual 
paupers and to have to support them for 
the rest of their lives. Surely it was 
very reasonable to say that having a 
Law of Settlement in Scotland, that law 
should be observed. In large centres, in 
cities like Glasgow, where a large number 
of Irishmen were continually coming on 
to the rates, the only thing that 
kept down the rates was the fear 
those Irishmen had of beine§ de- 
ported to Ireland, which induced | 
them to make themselves — scarce 
when the district officer went round. 
He therefore hoped that Her Majesty’s 
Government either this or any other Ses- 
sion would not attempt to alter the pre- | 
sent. law upon this subject. 

Mr. J. CALDWELL (Lanark, Mid.) | 
said that he must express his regret at | 
hearing the observations of the hon. | 


Mr. J. J. Clancy. | 
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Gentleman opposite. As a Scotch re- 
presentative he should certainly support 
any Measure that the Government might 
bring in that would remedy an acknow- 
ledged injustice. [“ Hear, hear!”] If an 
Irishman resident in a Scotch town hap- 
pened to move over the line that divided 
one parish from another within five 
years, if he became a pauper he lost 
his parish settlement and was liable to 
be deported to his parish of origin in 
Treland. 

Sir MARK STEWART said that that 
law applied equally to Scotchmen and 
Irishmen. 

Mr. CALDWELL said that might be 
so, but it must be recollected that the 
Scotchman was in his native country 
whereas the Irishman was liable to be 
deported back to Ireland. If an Irish- 
man had resided in Scotland for five 
years, in whatever parishes he might 
have lived he ought to acquire 
a Scotch domicile, that would _ pre- 
vent his deportation to Ireland. He 
thought that was a very reasonable pro- 
position, and if, the Government would 
bring in, a Bill to make such an altera- 
tion in the law he for one would heartily 
support it. [“ Hear, hear! ”] 

Mr. W. FLELD (Dublin, St. Patrick) 
said that the hon. Gentleman who had 
just sat down appeared to think that five 
years’ residence by an Irishman in Scot- 
land ought to entitle him to a Scotch 
settlement. But what would the hon. 
Gentleman think when he told him that 
he knew of cases in which Irishmen had 
been deported to Ireland after 43 years’ 
residence in Scotland? It was absurd 
for the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Kirkcudbright to say that this constituted 
no hardship upon the Irish people. 

Sm MARK STEWART said that what 
he had said was that there were no cases 
of hardship that were not duly con- 
sidered. 

Mr. FIELD asked whether the fact 
that an [Irishman had lived 40 or 50 years 
in Scotland was not a hardship! 
[Laughter. | 

Mr. P: C. DOOGAN (Tyrone, E.) re- 
marked that it was a great hardship upon 
the poorer districts in Ireland that 
those who had left them so many 
years ago should be sent back as 
paupers to be a burden upon the rates. 
In conclusion he mentioned that the 
adoption of the reciprocity principle 
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would not be at all fair to Ireland, be- 


cause it must be admitted that there | 


were very few inducements to English 
and Scotch people to settle in Ireland. 
He and his Friends had every con- 
fidence after the speech of the Chief 
Secretary that there would soon be an 
end to the unfair and unjust deporta- 
tion of paupers from Scotland and Eng- 
land to Ireland. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


OTTOMAN EMPIRE REFORMS. 


Mr. DISRAELI (Cheshire, Altrin- 
cham) proposed, at the end of the Ques- 
tion, to add the words,— 

“ And humbly to represent to your Majesty, 
as the Sovereign of many millions of Mussul- 
man subjects, the urgent desirability of sending 
a special envoy to Constantinople, in order to 


guard not only British Imperial interests but to | 


promote the carrying through of appropriate 
reforms for all the inhabitants, irrespective of 
race or religion, of the Ottoman Empire.”’ 

He said he need not, he was sure, apolo- 
gise for moving, this Amendment, as it 
was a worthy and fitting Amendment 
to move to the Address in reply to the 
Speech from the Throne. Our diplo- 
matic arrangements at Constantinople 
had been watched with peculiar interest 
by the 50 million Mussulman subjects 
of the Queen. The strong leadings which 
the authorities at Constantinople had 
received from Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and the other Powers of Europe 
had struck considerable consternation 
amongst those same Mussulmans. Hon. 
Members had read lately that the coer- 
cion of the Sultan of Turkey had been 
received by the Indian Mahomedans in 
a very different spirit to that in which 
it had been received by the English 
people, a fact which demanded the most 
serious consideration. [“ Hear, hear!” 
Hostile coercion was one thing, and 
friendly pressure was another. The 
Sultan was the head of a friendly Power, 
and the Mussulman population of our 


Empire could not understand the change 
of policy on our part during the last | 


few years. That change of policy had 
largely lost us that prestige which Eng- 
land used to have in the East. He could 


not gather what the policy of the future | 


was to be, but it might be said that 
now the Powers were in line and deter- 
mined upon one definite foreign policy. 
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| become a matter of almost European con- 
| cern, almost a matter of European con- 
| ference, and the successful diplomacy of 
| our Foreign Minister—{“ Hear, hear! ”’] 
| —diplomacy which had brought Russia 
| into line with the rest of Europe—showed 
| the great importance of the subject. It 
| was well, under these circumstances, to 
| let Turkey see that, at all events, our 
| power and prestige was not going to 
| lose anything by its representation in 
| Constantinople itself, that the Sultan 
| might expect to receive from England 
| that courtesy which he had always re- 
ceived in the past. A special British 
| Envoy at Constantinople at the present 
_time might conclude what had been a 
| dr adful chapter in the history of the 
East, and might fulfil the expectations 
of future permanent security and peace. 
At the present moment a strong man 
was needed, one who could go to the 
Sultan accredited by Her Majesty with 
the Sultan’s knowledge that he came to 
Constantinople with an open mind to 
review matters as they stood. The 
British Ambassador now at Constanti- 
nople was hardly the man to conduct 
negotiations, which had become of a very 
delicate character. [Cries of “Oh, oh! ”} 
It was a matter of open notoriety that 
the Sultan was not, and had hardly been, 
on speaking terms with the Ambassador 
of England. Whether the Sultan had 
done right or wrong it was not proper 
that the accredited Ambassador of this 
country should stand in an inferior posi- 
tion to the messenger of any other coun- 
try in Europe at Constantinople. [“ Hear, 
hear!” | It was an open fact that, while 
the Ambassadors of France, Russia and 
Germany had had open audiences of the 
| Sultan on any occasion they liked—in 
fact, the proceedings had been described 
by a distinguished Anglo-Turk— 
[laughter, and cries of “ Name”|— 
as “running in and out of the Palace” 
—renewed laughter|—the British Am- 
bassador had isolated himself by his 
language and his actions from the credit 
and confidence of the Sultan. [Cries of 
“Oh, oh!”] However evil the man, 
however monstrous the deeds of which 
the Sultan was, rightly or wrongly, in- 
| dicted, he ventured to think that the 
| British diplomatist who was accredited 
i. the Porte, whether the Sultan liked 
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or disliked him, should be in the posi- 
tion of a persona grata at the Turkish 
Court, and should at all times and in 
all places be able to uphold the interests 
intrusted to him. He did not know 
whether this was part of a new policy 
to give up English prestige and influence 
at Constantinople, nor did he know 
whether it was the wish of English Minis- 
ters at the present day to allow Russia 
to obtain the ascendency which England 
had always held, and which she ought 
always to hold. [ Hear, hear!”] It 
was the Russian diplomatists who were 
at present in high favour with the Porte, 
and who were able to obtain measures of 
reform and redress for their own coun- 
trymen which the English Ambassador 
could not ‘secure. All this went far to 
weaken the British position. The Turks 
could not understand why England did 
not see the game Russia was playing. 
Russian prestige at Constantinople would 
mean, perhaps, command of the Darda- 
nelles, and then England would see her 
naval power in the Mediterranean 
weakened, and her hold on Egypt and 
the Suez Canal and her path to India 
threatened. [“Hear, hear!”] As he 
believed that the solution of the Eastern 
Question was to be sought and found at 
Constantinople now, as it had always 
been, and not in the offices of the Anglo- 
Armenian Committee, or any other place, 
and as the solution of the question was 
now of a graver character than ever, he 
thought the adoption of his Amendment 
would be a wise and a strong step in the 
right direction. After all those years 
of failure of British diplomacy he thought 
there must be some weakness, not only 
in our administration in the East, but 
also in our administration at home, 
weakening our diplomatic relations with 
the Porte and destroying that Power 
which used to be the strongest Power at 
Constantinople. [‘“Hear, hear!”] He 
begged to move the Amendment. 

Mr. F. G. BANBURY (Camberwell, 
Peckham) formally seconded the Amend- 
ment. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT (Shef- 
field, Ecclesall) said he had listened with 
interest to the speech just addressed to 
the House by the hon. Member for Altrin- 
cham, and he thought it would be ad- 
mitted that the hon. Member had 
dealt with an exceedingly difficult and 
delicate question with much moderation. 


Mr. Disraeli. 
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He did not think the gravity of the crisis 
in the East was fully realised at the pre 
sent time. He believed that unless the 
greatest caution, tact, and moderation 
were now displayed both by Her Majesty’s 
Government and by their representative 
at Constantinople, a very terrible crisis 
might result—one which all lovers of 
humanity would deplore. If once against 
that terrible race the religious antago- 
nism or fanaticism were aroused in the 
Ottoman Empire, it would not be a few 
hundreds or thousands of victims who 
would suffer, but a very large portion of 
the whole Christian population of the 
Ottoman Empire might become the vic- 
tims of another outrage. It had always 
been the object of persons in this country 
who had had to deal with the Eastern 
Question in a responsible position, above 
all things to avoid raising that terrible 
religious fanaticism which underlay all 
movements in the East. For the past 
two years that danger had been forgotten 
in this country. Language of the most 
reckless and unjustifiable kind had been 
used not only towards the Sultan but 
towards his Ministers, the Turkish people 
and the Mussulman religion, and he held 
that that language and the injustice with 
which the Turkish Government had been 
treated were largely responsible for the 
terrible events which had taken place in 
Asia Minor during the last few months 
of 1895. He did not believe it possible 
to find a case in history in which 
language so reckless had been used in 
regard to the Sovereign of a friendly 
Power as had been used towards the 
Sultan and his Government during the 
last two years. That language was abso- 
lutely unjustifiable. A very bitter feeling 
had in consequence sprung up towards 
this country in Turkey, and that feeling 
was deliberately increased by the various 
provocationson the part of the Armenian 
Secret Societies. They had now had for 
a period of twelve months, with two 
exceptions, comparative tranquillity 
throughout the Ottoman Empire. Hon. 
Members opposite laughed, but he was 
simply stating what was the fact. They 
seemed to forget that upon the main- 
tenance of that tranquillity depended the 
lives of thousands of their fellow-beings. 
When in Constantinople he had the 
opportunity of speaking to the heads of 
all the great Christian communities 
there, and everyone said that the first 
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object of statesmanship and diplomacy 
was to maintain that tranquillity. That 
tranquillity was due to the fact that the 
Sultan and the Government of Turkey 
had issued the most stringent orders that 
any person who attempted to break the 
peace should be immediately dealt with 
in the sternest way. That was a fact 
which ought to be recognised in this 
country instead of the most unmitigated 
abuse being lavished on the Turkish 
Government for things which they had 
actually not been guilty of. In addition 
to those orders it was well known that 
the Sultan had promulgated a number of 
valuable reforms which had been asked 
for by their Ambassador, and which had 
been actually made into law. Those re- 
forms consist of the appointment of 
Christian sub-Governors, of Christian 
members of the gendarmerie, of the re- 
lease of all the Armenian prisoners except 
those who had been convicted of acts of 
extreme violence, and of considerable | 
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had been pointed out, the danger on the 
one side was that of irritating Moslem 
feeling, and on the other side was a more 
threatening danger. With every step 
we took in this direction we were driving 
the Sultan and the Turkish Government 
nearer and nearer to Russia, and more 
and more would the Turkish Government 
be inclined to submit to the terms under 
which the Government of Russia were 
prepared to render any support to the 
Government of Turkey. It was no use 
shutting our eyes to this fact. If the 
Turkish Government consented to put 
the Dardanelles into the hands of Russia 
to-morrow that Government might have 
a Russian fleet and a Russian army in 
alliance and support. This was a great 
fact to which no British Government 
should shut its eyes. If once the Rus- 
sian power was at Constantinople, then 
we must be prepared for the loss of our 


{naval supremacy in the Mediterranean, 


and our occupation of Egypt and the 


grants of money to the relief of the | Suez Canal would be absolutely useless. 


Armenians themselves. The Blue- book | 
just published for the first time showed | 
this country in the light of a leader of 
a policy of coercion towards Turkey, and 
undoubtedly that constituted a very grave 
fact. His hon. Friend in his interesting 
speech reminded the House that Her 
Majesty was the Sovereign of seventy 
millions of Mussulman subjects, and was 
in fact the first Sovereign of Mussulmans 
in the world. It was a grave fact that 
the Government of this country should 
appear for the first time in what appeared 
a spirit of hostile coercion towards 
Turkey. The great achievement which 
this Blue-book had apparently been pub- 
lished to prove was that the Government 
had brought into line the Government of 
that Power which had always been most 
hostile towards Turkey, and which in 
recent years had thwarted every effort 
for the improvement of Turkey, whether 
the effort had been made by a Conserva- 
tive or a Liberal Government in this 
country. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Monmouth (Sir W. 
Harcourt) knew that his efforts, as were 
the efforts of the Government which 


succeeded him, were deliberately thwarted | 


by the Government of Russia. When we 


were trying to coerce Turkey in a hostile 
way in conjunction with the Government 
of Russia, and more or less with other 
Governments, what was the danger? As 





There would be placed under the control 
| of Russia half a million of the finest fight- 
ing force in the world, rendering an 
attack on our Indian Empire certain and 
almost certain to be successful. That 
must be the consequence of placing 
Russia in control of Constantinople with 
supreme influence in the Ottoman Em- 
pire. And so he came to the Amend- 
ment of his noble Friend, and what he 
had said was leading up to that. He 
had tried to point out the gravity of 
the crisis, the danger that accompanied 
a policy of hostile coercion, not only in 
irritating Moslem feeling throughout the 
world, not only as regarded the fate of 
Constantinople and the existence of the 
Christians in Turkey. Before we could 
intervene for the protection of even the 
coast-line, these Christians might become 
the victims of an outburst of Moslem 
fanaticism. Every turn of the hostile 
screw would force the Sultan against his 
will more and more under the control 
of the Russian Government. He did not 
believe that the Sultan or any consi- 
derable portion of his subjects were 
anxious to fall under the power of Russia. 
He believed, and certainly he could speak 
of the majority of Turks with whom he 
had conversed, they dreaded and detested 
the power of Russia, and yet the British 
Government, by this policy of hostile 
coercion, were forcing Turkey from us 
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‘had become almost impossible. 
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and towards our great rival. 
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His hon.) court was very fond of indulging in at- 
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Friend’s Amendment referred to a tacks upon Lord Beaconsfield’s policy, 


Special Envoy to Constantinople, and his 
hon. Friend had dealt with the subject 


with much care and moderation of lan- | 


guage, which he hoped to imitate. He 
felt it was a most delicate matter to say 
anything about the representatives of 


and trying to persuade himself that it 
had failed. It was not Lord Beacons- 
field’s policy that had failed ; it was the 


| reverse of his policy. The policy of Lord 


| Beaconsfield was one of friendly pressure, 


the Crown at the present crisis, but it | 
was a fact well known throughout Europe | 


that the relations between the British 


Ambassador and the Sovereign of Turkey | 
were, and had been for the last two years, | 
exceedingly strained, and the position | 


Some 
people might say this was creditable to 


Sultan, but anyone who knew any thing 


that an Ambassador in that position was 
deprived of influence. 
might think of the Government, it was 
his duty to maintain courteous diplo- 
matic relations until he was withdrawn. 


tions were strained until the position 
was well nigh intolerable. This was 


in every Chancellery in Europe. Owing 
to this fact the policy of this country 
would fail. The policy foreshadowed in 
the Blue-book might be good and might 
be necessary, but it would fail for this 
reason. His hon. Friend was justified 
in the suggestion he had made, and the 
Government would do well to consider 
it. One remark as to the way in which 


British policy might best become suc- | 


cessful. A great deal had been said 
about the concert of Europe, but the 
concert of Europe up to the present had 
been a sad failure, and had achieved 
very little, and though there now 
seemed to be some prospect of its succeed- 
ing, he thought that was very shadowy. 
He would urge upon the Government a 
recurrence to the policy with regard to 
their European support and European 
alliances which was pursued by Lord 
Beaconsfield in 1878. On that occasion 
the Prime Minister was confronted by a 
crisis as difficult as at present, perhaps 
more pressing, and he secured strong 
support in Europe. He secured the sup- 
port of those great Powers of Central 
Europe whose political interests were 
identical with ours, and was thus enabled 
in that great crisis to avoid a European 
war. He knew that Sir William Har- 


Sir BE. Ashmead-Bartlett. 


and not of hostile coercion. The policy 
of Lord Beaconsfield was based on the 
support of the German monarchies and 
of Italy, but the policy of the last three 
years was based on the supposed but im- 
practicable support of France and Russia. 
*Mr. SPEAKER: The policy of Lord 


| Beaconsfield in the East is not raised on 


; 2 | this Motion, and has nothing to do with 
the Ambassador, and discreditable to the | 


the sending of a special envoy to the 


; | Turkish Government. 
about the ways of diplomacy would know | 


Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT was 


/sorry he had digressed from the exact 


Whatever he | 


point of the Amendment. In his opinion 


| the best way of carrying through reforms 
| now would be by getting the support of 
; | those Powers whose support we had be- 
It was a notorious fact that these rela- | 


fore, and which was effective. He would 


| further point out that it would be wise 
: . , | to institute practical supervision over the 
notorious in Constantinople and known | 


work of reform and over the administra- 
tion, rather than by fantastic schemes of 
which they had heard so much of late. 


|The appointment of military consuls was 


a practical measure of great value, and 


| the Government would do well to adopt 


| 
| 


| ter, they were bound to fail. 





some such méasure on the present oc- 
casion. If the Government intended their 
policy in the East to be successful, they 
must obtain the support of those Powers 
whose general political interests were 
identical with ours, and on whom we 
could rely in case of need. So long as 
this country attempted to rely on the 
support of Russia and France in this mat- 
If they 
once put before the Sultan a clear and 
definite scheme, in a friendly way, as 
England used to do in the past, by an 
Ambassador who would address himself 
in a diplomatic and friendly way to the 
Sovereign of the great Mussulman. State, 
and if that scheme of reform got the sup- 
port of Austria, which was interested as 
much as we were in the East, of Ger- 
many, and of Italy, with whom we could 
cordially co-operate, then, and then 
alone, in his opinion, Her Majesty's 
Government could hope for success in 
their policy with regard to Turkey and 
the Mussulmans and Christians of that 
country. 
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*Tuos UNDER SECRETARY or STATE, to decide whether that policy, in the ob- 
ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. G. Cur-,; jects of which I believe there is not a 
zon, Lancashire, Southport): There was | man in this House who is not agreed, is 
one statement in the speech of the hon. | successfully carried out, or whether, in 
Member who has just concluded in which | consequence of obstruction, it de- 
I quite concur—namely, in the admission | velops and is translated into that hostile 
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that the hon. Member who moved the coercion to which the hon. Mem- 
Amendment, and whose hereditary and 
legitimate interest in this question we all 
allow—|“ Hear, hear!” }—made a most 
temperate and moderate speech. I own 
I feel some difficulty in understanding 
his position, because [ gather, on the one 
hand, that he approved the policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government—an admission 
which we were grateful to receive—but, 
on the other hand, he deprecated what he 
described as a policy of coercion of the 
Sultan, mainly on the ground of the con- 
sternation that it was producing or 


would produce among the Mahomedan | 


inhabitants of the Indian Empire of Her 
Majesty. I do not believe for one mo- 
ment in this consternation. [‘ Hear, 
hear!”| I have had, perhaps, as many 
opportunities as the hon. Member of 
studying the question, and I have had no 
evidence before me that any such con- 
sternation either already exists or is 


likely to be called into existence. {‘* Hear, 


hear!”]| Anyhow, whether that be so 
or not, I would submit to the House that 
our policy in Europe in discharge of the re- 
sponsibilities which, by treaty and other- 
wise, we have on many occasions assumed, 
ought not primarily to be dictated by 
considerations of the effect that policy 
may produce upon the inhabitants of 
Her Majesty’s Empire in India. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear!”] I go further than that. Both 
hon. Gentlemen who have spoken have 


described our policy as one of hostile | 


coercion against the Sultan, and have 


bers so much object. [‘‘ Hear, hear! ”) 
An Amendment has been moved by the 
hon. Member, the terms of which have 
| been read and which are on record on 
the order paper of this House; but I 
cannot help calling attention to the fact 
that the words of the Amendment, 
although some attention was paid to 
them in the speech delivered by the 
Mover, were studiously ignored by the 
hon. Member who seconded it. The hon. 
Member said nothing whatever about the 
| Amendment. 
Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: I beg 
‘pardon. I distinctly said that I thought 
it was very unfortunate that the relations 
‘between the present Ambassador and the 
Porte were so strained. 

*Mr. CURZON: I am obliged to my 
‘hon. Friend for the correction, because it 
enables me to bring before the House 
'that which lies directly before it. We 
are not here to discuss the general ques- 
ition of the Ottoman Empire or the gene- 
‘ral policy of the Government. What we 
jare discussing is an Amendment which 
lis a Motion of want of confidence in the 
|present representative of the Queen at 
|Constantinople. [Cheers.] That is the 
| true point and germ of this Amendment, 
|to which I purpose to address myself. 
| am not going to take the line of depre- 
cating such an attack. If the spirit 
‘which I suppose underlay the two 
speeches to which we have listened 
exists either in this House or outside— 


objected to it on those grounds. Sir, it | which I do not for one moment believe 
is not our policy alone. The policy we |—I think it would be far better that 
are pursuing is not the policy of one/that spirit of distrust should be ex- 
Power, it is the policy of the combined | pressed and debated on the floor of this 
Powers of Europe, and whether it be, in| House than that it should simmer in the 
the last resort, a policy of hostile coer- | Lobbies or that it should find anonymous 
cion or not depends, not upon us, but | and irresponsible expression in the Press, 
upon the Sultan himself. [“ Hear, | although I feel bound to say that I have 
hear!”] It rests entirely at this moment |seen no countenance in the Press on 
with the Sovereign of Turkey whether | either side, and I expect to find in the 
that policy, which is not in its inception | Press no echo of the spirit of protest and 
or design one of coercion, but which is|complaint to which utterance was given 
a policy of reform in the interests of|in the speeches of my hon. Friends. 
every section of the Ottoman Empire |[“Hear, hear!”| In speaking of the 
—of Turks, as well as of Christians— | Ambassador at Constantinople, upon 
it rests, I say, with the Sultan himself! whom no one can deny that a slur is 
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intended to be cast when a proposal is,and he appeared to make Sir Philip 
laid before us that a Special Envoy | Currie responsible for the change, as he 
shall be sent to Constantinople to take| appeared to regard it, in the direction 


his place 





in speaking of that distin-| of our policy. 


But if—I will not say the 


guished representative of Her Majesty, | policy—but if the feeling upon which the 
I will not shelter the Government or | policy of this country towards Turkey is 
shield him behind the plea that he is an | founded has in any respect changed in 


absent man and cannot answer for him- 
self. 


| recent 
Though it may be a general rule | 


of popular acceptance that representa- | 


tives of the Queen in foreign parts ought 
to be exempted from the criticism and 
the censure of this House where they 
cannot speak for themselves, yet I can 


| Turkish 


well understand that there may be cases | 


in which a Viceroy, or Ambassador, or 
Minister, even though he be absent, 
and even though he be subjected 
to compulsory silence, may yet be 
open to the legitimate criticism 
and even the animadversion of this 
House. But my point is that this is 
not one of those cases—[“ Hear, hear ” | 
—and that in the few vague phrases of 
my hon. Friends there is no foundation 
whatever for the charges which, by im- 
plication more than by direct expression, 
they have advanced. Now I proceed to 
consider those charges. The hon. Mem- 
ber who moved the Amendment said that 
we required at Constantinople a strong 
man with an open mind. What was the 
imputation that he desired to convey! 
It was that Sir Philip Currie was not a 
man of open mind and not a strong man. 
Well, I should imagine that if any man 
ever went to Constantinople with pre- 
possessions which were likely to lead him 
in the direction which the hon. Members 
have described as the old traditional 
policy of this country, that man was Sir 
Philip Currie. He first went to Constan- 
tinople in 1876 as secretary to the mis- 
sion of Lord Salisbury, and then he was 
secretary to the special English mission 
at the Congress of Berlin in 1878. If 
any prepossession or prejudice—which I 
do not admit—had existed in his mind 
it would have been a prepossession and 
prejudice of a Turcophile character, and 
if in the passage of events Sir Philip 








which I do not for a moment say—it is 
because he has since then acquired an 
experience which too many of us in this 
House lack. [Laughter and “Hear, 
hear.”] The hon. Member went on to 
say that under the guidance of our Am- 
bassador we had adopted a new policy, 


Mr. Curzon. 


years, it has not been due 
to any Ambassador or to any Foreign 
Minister, but to the action of the 
authorities themselves, and 
to the remorseless and irresistible 
logic of events. [‘Hear, hear!”| 
The hon. Member made it a matter of 
complaint that the Sultan was not on 
speaking terms with the British Ambas- 
sador, and that the relations between the 
two were strained. I do not know from 
what personal experience my hon. Friend 
the Mover speaks. 

*Mr. DISRAELI: Perhaps I 
say that the Ambassador was 


should 
not on 


| speaking terms with the Sultan. 


*Mr. CURZON: I do not object to the 
correction, but I do not know whether 
he speaks from personal experience or 
whether he has culled his information 
from more authoritative sources, 
[Laughter.| In either case the allega- 
tion of the hon. Member is not borne 
out by the reports received. 

*Mr. DISRAELI: Because they are 
received from the Ambassador. 

*Mr. CURZON: We have constant 
reports from the Ambassador of inter- 
views with the Sultan in which views 
are expressed on both sides. We have 
had no difficulty in receiving from our 
Ambassador the opinions which the 
Sultan has desired to place before us, 
and I have no reason to suppose that 
the suggestions of the hon. Member are 
in any sense true. [Cheers.| He has 
tried to convey to us that the Ambas- 
sador of this country stands in an inferior 
position at Constantinople to the repre 
sentatives of the other Powers. I believe 
that to be an unfounded and grotesque 
insinuation. The hon. Member has said 


that he cannot secure for British interests 
| and British trade that legitimate protec- 
Currie has had to change his views— | 


tion which other Ambassadors secure for 
the subjects of their various nationali- 
ties. If British trade be the question at 
issue I may be allowed to say a word, 
because as representing the Commercial 
Department of the Foreign Office, I have 
charge of a good deal of the work, and 
I am bound to say that in the hands of 
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Sir Philip Currie, so far from detecting 
any inability to secure due regard for 
our interests, I find, on the contrary, 
that we have as vigilant and successful 
an influence applied to our concerns as | 
we could possibly desire. [Cheers.] 1) 
do not desire to argue with my hon. 
Friends on these small points. Not 
having myself lately been at Constan- 
tinople—{laughter]—I am not in a 
position to argue the matter with the | 
various emulous pilgrims—[{/aughter]|— | 
who have recently been sojourning there. | 
But what is the moment which my hon. | 
Friend has selected to bring this implied | 
vote of censure on Sir Philip Currie | 
before the House? A more inopportune | 
moment he could not possibly have | 
chosen. [Cheers.] We have just laid | 
before the House of Commons a Blue- | 
book, which, I venture to say, has eli- | 
cited greater unanimity and satisfaction | 
on both sides of the House than any | 
Blue-book which in my short recollection | 
of Parliament I can remember. For that | 
common recognition on both sides of the | 
House Her Majesty’s Government are 
profoundly grateful. In speaking of the | 
Eastern Question does not do to 
over sanguine, but I venture to 
say that the result of a perusal of the | 
Blue-book is to enable us to obtain 
an outlook at the present moment more 
favourable than it has been for some 
time past. In these discussions, which | 
have been taking place at Constantinople, 
which are now taking place, and which | 
this Blue-book records, Sir Philip Currie | 
has represented the Government to its | 
entire satisfaction. [Cheers.] With the | 
experience of three years behind him, | 
with his knowledge of the Eastern Ques- | 
tion, and with his ability and resource, | 
he has in every respect completely and | 
satisfactorily carried out the views of | 





it 


be 


Her Majesty’s Government. [Cheers.] | 
This is the moment which my hon. 
Friends choose— 

*Mr. DISRAELI: It is the only 
moment. 

*Mr. CURZON: That makes the case 


worse than it was before. The hon. 
Gentleman suggests that this is the only 
moment which they can choose. The 
very moment when we are within, as we | 
hope, a near distance of reaching a satis- 
factory conclusion, is the only “moment 
When the thing can be stopped, and 


when the concert of Europe may be 
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broken down. This is the moment 
when they intervene to secure the super- 
session of the British representative at 
Constantinople. The Government see no 
necessity for any supersession at all. 
[Cheers.| If they were at the present 
moment to send out a Special Envoy to 
Constantinople, as has been done in 
entirely different circumstances on pre- 
vious occasions— 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: 
was done in 1876. 

*Mr. CURZON: In 1876 Lord Salis- 
bury went out as Special Plenipoten- 
tiary and representative of this country 
to Constantinople. [‘ Hear, hear!”] 
For what purpose did he go out? He 
went out to take part as an Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Plenipotentiary in a Euro- 
pean Conference which was summoned 
to take action at Constantinople subse- 
quent to the Bulgarian atrocities and the 
Servian war, and previous to the Russian 
invasion. The difference between the 
two situations is obvious. In one case 
| you have a European Conference in which 
| representatives and plenipotentiaries of 
the Great Powers are sent out to Con- 
stantinople—|‘* No ”|—to conduct an in- 
ternational European Conference. In the 
other case you have a conference of Am- 
bassadors at Constantinople, of persons 
necessarily best acquainted with the 
situation, possessing no initiative, 
charged with no powers of their own, 
but instructed to refer the result of their 
deliberations to the Powers, who will 
deliberate upon them and take action. 
A greater distinction between the two 
situations cannot be imagined. But 
the point I desired to put before the 
House before I was interrupted was this 
—that if we were at the present moment 
to adopt the advice of my hon. Friend, 
to supersede Sir Philip Currie and to send 
out a special envoy to Constantinople, we 
should not only be inflicting a most gra- 
tuitous public slur upon a distinguished 
representative of the Crown—[Opposv- 
tion cheers|, but we should be doing 
more than that ; we should be taking a 
step that would have a very wide and 
unfortunate effect upon the action and the 
possibilities for good of Her Majesty’s 
Government. [Cheers.] I venture to 
say that if we now adopted his advice, 
and if any special envoy, either in super- 
session of or in supplement to the British 
Ambassador, were sent out to Constanti- 
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nople, there is no step that can be im- 
agined which would be more calculated 
to weaken and to cripple the authority 
of Her Majesty's Government in the 
councils of Europe. [Cheers.| At the 
very moment when the concert of Europe 
has been re-established, when it is pro- 
ceeding harmoniously, when the sus- 
picions that appeared to divide its 
members have been removed, and when 
practical unanimity has been secured, 
we are invited to remove or to supersede 
or to supplement the representative of 
this country at the Council Board, and to 
acknowledge by so doing that our policy 
up to this point has been a mistake or a 
failure. On behalf of the Government 


I must decline for one moment to en- 
tertain any such suggestion. [Cheers.| 
The Government intend to pursue 


their policy, and they are satisfied with 
the agent who has hitherto assisted 
to carry it out, and we hope the House 
will with practical unanimity reject a 
proposal which, if it were accepted as 
part of the Address in reply to the 
Gracious Speech of Her Majesty, would 
convey both an injurious and an un- 
called-for imputation upon one of 
our most eminent representatives in 
foreign parts, and would at the same 
time be generally interpreted as an abne- 
gation of the responsibilities which we 
have assumed in the face of Europe and 
as a repud-ation of the policy which we 
intend to follow and, if it be possible, 


to prosecute to a_ successful issue. 
[Cheers. | 
*Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT (Mon- 


mouth, W.): We on this Bench find our- 
selves in a situation unusual, but not dis- 
agreeable. It becomes our duty to 
support Her Majesty against the attacks 
of the irregular janissaries below the 
gangway. [ZLaughter.]| I am not sug- 
gesting to Her Majesty’s Government 
that they should resort to the measure 
which the Sultans of Turkey at an 
earlier period of the century took with 
regard to those troops, and I should not 
have risen at all to make any remarks, 
agreeing as I do with what has been said 
by the Under Secretary upon this occa- 
sion, except that I thought, having been 
myself with my colleagues acting with Sir 
Philip Currie at Constantinople, I ought 
not to be silent in repudiating this attack 
made upon him by the hon. Member in 
the motion he has submitted to the 


Mr. Curzon. 
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House. [.\/inisterial cheers.| For amore 
able, a more faithful representative than 
Sir Philip Currie Her Majesty has never 
had in her service. [Cheers.| What the 
Under Secretary has said is perfectly 
true. I should not describe Sir Philip 
Currie exactly, perhaps, as a Turcophile, 
in the words of the Under Secretary, but 
I can say of Sir Philip Currie—and I 
know it from my official knowledge— 
that he went to Constantinople full of 
hope and belief that by friendly repre- 
sentations to the Sultan of Turkey some- 
thing might be done to advance reforms 
in that empire. He has found by ex- 
perience, as every man who has gone 
through that experience has found, that 
all these hopes were disappointed. Men- 
tion has been made of a special envoy 
to Constantinople, as represented by Lord 
Salisbury in December, 1876. In the 
representations that were then made, the 
hopes then experienced, were they not 
entirely disappointed, and did not the 
whole objects of the conference fail? 
That the hon. Member who has moved 
this Amendment should not approve of 
the present policy of Her Majesty's 
Government I am not surprised, be- 
cause it is. and is allowed to be, a re- 
versal of the policy which was adopted 


20 years ago by Lord Beaconsfield. 
The object of the hon. Member for 
Sheffield and the hon. Member who 


moved this Motion must have been that 
some new Commissioner should be sent 
to Constantinople to put more “money 
on the wrong horse.” [ZLaugiter.| I 
should imagine that that is to be 
the of the Special Envoy, 
on the ground that Sir Philip Currie 
has not been sufficiently lavish of 
the money so expended in the last 20, I 
might say in the last 40, years [“ Hear, 
hear!”| No, Sir; it has become appar- 
ent to everybody now that other mea- 
sures and another policy must be 
adopted, in hopelessness of representa- 
tions of the character which have been 
made over and over again, and always 
in vain. [Cheers.| The hon. Member 
for Shetlield said, “Why do not you 
make an alliance with Austria?” Has 
he read the Blue-book which has just 
been presented? Has he perceived that 
when the British Government applied 
themselves—and properly—to Austria, 
the answer of Austria was—‘“We will 
make no more representations to Turkey 
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until we have settled the methods of|moment at Constantinople.  [“ Hear, 
coercion which shall be employed|hear!”| If I am right in saying that on 
to enforce those representations.” Is|that point we are agreed—and after all, 
it in that spirit that the hon. Member |all other points are irrelevant to the 
desires that a Special Envoy should be | Amendment before the House—I am not 
sent to Constantinople? That is, I am|going beyond my duty in asking the 
glad to know, the policy of Her} House to bring this discussion to a close 
Majesty’s Government to-day; and if—}|as soon as possible. [“ Hear, hear!” | 
and it is perfectly true, as the Under| Any appearance of divergence among us 
Secretary has said—that the recent cor-|to-night would, even from my _ hon. 
respondence has been received with|Friend’s point of view, have a disastrous 
favour, it is because it indicates that the | effect upon Turkey. The great point is 
Government of Great Britain has been|that Turkey should understand now that 
labouring to induce the Powers of Europe | all sections of opinion in England are 
to act on the conviction that paper re-| united and in accordance with the gene- 
monstrances with Turkey are in vain,.and| ral policy of the Powers of Europe. 
always will be; and that if you intend| Against that unanimity I am convinced 
really, in the cause of civilisation and|that there are no powers of obstruction 
humanity, to-accomplish anything at all,|in Turkey which could struggle success- 
you must settle among yourselves before-| fully ; and I should deprecate in the inte- 
hand—and that, I think, Lord Salisbury | rests of Turkey itself any appearance of 
has rightly laid down as the policy to be| want of unanimity at the present time. 
pursued—those measures of material ’ Hear, hear ad | My hon. Friend seems 
pressure which can alone give your re-| to think that we are acting in this matter 
monstrances any force or effect. [Cheers.]|in a spirit hostile to Turkey. That is 
I agree with the Under Secretary that | not the case. Our firm conviction is that 
this is a moment, not to weaken the|the salvation of Turkey depends abso- 
hands of the Government of Great|lutely upon the acceptance of reforms 
Britain—[general cheers} —but _ to| by Turkey. [Cheers.| Turkey reformed 
strengthen them in the course which we|is Turkey invulnerable. Turkey unre- 
desire them to pursue. And we will be| formed is Turkey foredoomed to speedy 
no parties on this side of the House to) dissolution. ([Cheers.| Holding that 
any attempt to cast a slur upon the| View, we separate ourselves from the 
agent of the Crown who is pursuing an| people who think that in this policy we 
object in which the honour of this} are putting ourselves in antagonism to 
country is involved, and by which, I be-| the interests of the Turkish Empire as 
lieve, the cause of civilisation will be|@ Whole, or to those of the Mussulman 
served. [Cheers. population. That being admitted—as 

Tue FIRST LORD or vue TREA- | it is, on all sides of the House—surely 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batvour, Manchester, | We shall be doing the best for the general 
E.): Ido not rise to continue the Debate, | foreign policy of this country in connec- 
which has, I think, gone on for a suffi- | tion with the Eastern Question and for 
cient length of time. If the right hon. | the interests of Europe as a whole, if we 
Gentleman and I were to discuss at/| bring this particular Debate to a conclu- 
length our views of the history of the sion. If I may travel beyond the Amend- 
Eastern Question for the last 30 years, | ment, and make an appeal to the House 
no doubt we should find plenty of points jon the suject of the Address itself, I 
of difference. But on the particular | would suggest that I am justified in asking 
point nominally before the House, a point the House to bring the discussion on the 
which has been left out of sight a good Address to a close to-night. [Cheers.| 
deal by some of the speakers, we are| |! quite agree that if the question of the 
absolutely at one; and I believe that | financial relations of Ireland had been 
there is, on the whole, hardly any differ- | brought on, hon. Gentlemen might justly 
ence of opinion between the two sides of| have asked for more time. But as by 
the House with regard to the necessity | general consent the Debate on that ques- 
from the public point of view, of support-| tion has been deferred to a future day, 
ing the distinguished diplomatist who is |I am not trespassing on the privileges of 
so ably representing Her Majesty at this|Members in asking them to bring this 
[Sixth Day. 
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Debate to a conclusion to-night, so that 
to-morrow we may begin the ordinary 
work of the Session. [Cheers.] 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Ragis) said he regretted that the Debate 
had not been carried on in the tone 


adopted by the Leader of the House at the | 


end, and by his hon. Friend the Member 
for Altrincham at the beginning. He 
rose merely to remove a few misapprehen- 
sions from the mind of the Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, who had 
not shown in his speech that holy calm 
which should characterise the utterances 
of Under Secretaries. The right hon 
Gentleman went beyond the usual con- 
fession of ignorance, which was common 
to all of them, for he rejoiced in his own 
ignorance. He stated that he had not 
been to Constantinople, and had no 
recent information, and then like the 
great Apollyon he went forth to slay the 
poor pilgrim who had gone about to get 
information that would be useful to the 
House. For his part, he held it was a 
virtue for an hon. Member to employ his 
leisure not in shooting game or other 
amusements, but in endeavouring to 
obtain information in regard to a 
question about to be debated in the 
House. He would not follow the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mon- 
mouthshire through his speech, in answer 
to Lord Rosebery. He would only say 
that the right hon. Gentleman ought to 
feel indebted to his hon. Friend for 
having afforded him the opportunity for 
making that answer. The right hon. 
Gentleman said that the great thing in 
dealing with Turkish matters was to 
state beforehand what they were going 
todo. The right hon. Gentleman left 
the country to imply that that was what 
was going to be done in the present 
case. He was afraid the right hon. 
Gentleman had not read the Blue-book, 
or did not understand it, for otherwise 
he would see that so far from settling 
anything the last communications that 
had passed between the Powers had 
absolutely and completely unsettled 
everthing that had been settled before. 
The right hon. Gentleman would see on 
referring to the Blue-book that Lord 
Salisbury had written that before the 
Ambassadors had come to discuss the 
plan, and before the plan had _ been 
presented to the Sultan, the Powesr 


must in the first instance be agreed that | 


First Lord of the Treasury. 
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| in case their proposals were rejected they 


must use coercion. Not a single Power 
had agreed to that. [Cries of “No, no!”| 
He regarded non-compliance in this case 
to mean refusal. If hon. Members 
would refer to the Blue-book—— 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The details of the 
Blue-book are outside the present 
discussion. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said he 
bowed to that ruling. He had been 
tempted into that line of discussion by 
the irregularities of the right hon, 
Gentleman the Leader of the Opposition. 
He now came to the Under Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, who was always 
interesting. The right hon. Gentle. 
man said that the Motion amounted to 
a vote of want of confidence in Her 
Majesty’s Ambassador at Constantinople, 
Under-Secretaries really never studied 
history. When Lord Salisbury was 
sent as a Special Envoy to Constanti- 
nople, while Sir Henry Elliott was 
Ambassador there, the same ridiculous 
idea seemed to have occurred to foolish 
people, that it was meant as a slight 
upon the Ambassador. Lord Derby 
then wrote to Sir Henry Elliott, point- 
ing out that the appointing did not 
indicate in the slightest degree any 
want of confidence on the part of the 
Government in Her Majesty’s repre- 
sentative at Constantinople. If then 
it was no slight on Sir Henry Elliott to 
send a Special Envoy to Constantinople 
in 1876, it was no slight on Sir Philip 
Currie to send a Special Envoy to 
Constantinople in 1897. [Cries of “There 
was aConferencethen!”| There was not 
in 1876 a general sending out of Ambas- 
sadors to Constantinople by the Powers, 
it was done especially by England. 
There was no slur intended to be cast on 
Sir Henry Layard, our Ambassador at 
Constantinople when the Fir: t Lord of 
the Admiralty was sent out, nor was any 
slur intended to be cast upon Sir William 
White when Sir Henry Drummond Wolff 
was sent out. He thought these pre- 
cedents showed that no slur whatever 
was cast upon the Ambassador by the 
Amendment. A very grave and serious 
crisis had been reached in the affairs of 
Turkey. The consultations now taking 
place between the Ambassadors were in 
effect a very serious European Con- 
ference. Surely if there was an occasion 
for a Special Envoy being sent out it was 
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this. It was said that our Ambassador 
was not on speaking terms with the 
Sultan ; he should prefer to say that he 
was on speaking terms, but that he spoke 
in a way not perhaps highly to be desired 
on the part of an Ambassador. He had 
presented four schemes of reform, the 
first of which was a failure, the second was 
contemptuously rejected by Russia, the SUPPLY. 
third was rejected with nothing less than | i : 
contempt by Austria, and the fourth had| Resolved, that this House will, To- 
provoked a strange and unwarranted | Mo1row, resolve itself into a Committee 
rebuff from the Russian Ambassador. | to consider of the Supply to be granted 
Those were instances in which Sir Philip | to Her Majesty.—( Mfr. Hanbury.) | 
Currie had exercised what he was sure| Ordered, That the several Estimates 
were great abilities, but had exercised | Presented to this House during the 
them without success. It would be well, | Present Session be referred to the Com- 
therefore, in such a crisis as this, when | mittee of Supply.—(Jfr. Hanbury.) 

the moral welfare, not only of the Turks | 

and Turkey, but of England, as well as | 
the most important interests of Europe | ape = 
were involved, if we sent out to| WAYS AND MEANS. 
strengthen the hands of our Ambassador| Resolved, That this House will, To 
a Special Envoy to assist him. He joined | morrow, resolve itself into a Committee 
with the right hon. Gentleman the Leader | to consider of the Ways and Means for 


of the House, in expressing his conviction | raising the Supply to be granted to Her 


Unlawful 598 
assembled, beg leave to offer our humble thanks 
to Your Majesty for the Gracious Speech 
which Your Majesty has addressed to both 
Houses of Parliament.” 


Possession Bill. 


To be presented by Privy Councillors. 





that it was necessary to maintain the| 
integrity of the Turkish Dominions, and | 
to introduce the necessary reforms. But | 


he was firmly convinced that so long as | 
they approached the only man from 
whom those reforms could be obtained 
in a spirit of insolence and arrogance, 


they would not succeed. A change was 
required in the manner rather than in 
the matter of the address to the Sultan. 
His belief was that there was every 
desire on the part of the Sultan to recon- 
cile himself to Europe, and especially to 
England, by introducing these reforms, 
and he thought that whether Her 
Majesty’s Government accepted this or 
any other step which might facilitate the 
granting of these reforms, they should 
take every possible means not to let the 
present opportunity slip. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question put and agreed to 
amid cheers. 


Resolved, That an humble Address be 
presented to Her Majesty as followeth :— 


“Most Gracious Sovereign, 


“We, Your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal 
subjects, the Commons of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland in Parliament 





Majesty.—(Mr. Hanbury.) 


UNLAWFUL POSSESSION BILL 

Sir BENJAMIN STONE (Birming- 
ham, E.) : In moving the Second Reading 
of this Bill, said the object of the Measure 
was to make general, enactments which 
were already in force in London, Man- 
chester, Liverpool, and other large towns. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) op- 
posed the Bill. He was surprised that 
a Bill of the kind should be left in the 
hands of a private Member, however 
experienced. The Bill reversed the entire 
policy of the Criminal Law, throwing on 
a man arrested the duty of proving his 
innocence instead of throwing on the 
prosecutor the duty of proving the guilt 
of the accused. Was it because England 
and Wales were a separate entity that 
this Bill was to be confined to 
those parts of the Kingdom? If 
it was good for them, why was it not 
good for Ireland? The Bill did not 
seem to have the support of the Attorney 
General for England, for he flitted from 
the House when the hon. Member rose. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman had 
charge of the Amendment Bill, allowing 
prisoners to give evidence in their own 
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defence. Why were they not provided|Thursday is a Government day, and, 
for in this Bill? It was not proposed to | leaving license to introduce under the 
apply the Bill to Ireland, yet the phrase | special Standing Order secondary Govern- 
“reasonably suspected ” was stolen from | ment Bills at the beginning of business, 


the Irish Coercion Act. [Nationalist 
laughter and cheers.) It was quite 
foreign to the British Constitution, as 
far as his acquaintance with that instru- 
went. _[ “ Hear, 


ment hear!” and 


laughter. | 


The hon. Member was still speaking 


at midnight, when the Debate was 


adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed to-morrow. 


VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS (AID GRANT). 
Committee thereupon deferred till 


Thursday. 


LAW OF EVIDENCE (CRIMINAL 
CASES). 
Abjourned Debate on Motion for 
leave to bring in a Bill [2lst January] 
further adjourned till Thursday. 


MILITARY WORKS (MONEY). 


Committee thereupon deferred till to- 


morrow. 


SHOPS (EARLY CLOSING) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till _ to- 
morrow. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 
On the Motion for the adjournment 


of the House. 
Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 


SURY said: I promised at question | 


time that I would, at the adjournment 
of the House, state the views of the 
Government with regard to the main 
business of the week. To-morrow, of 


course, is sacred to private Members. 
Mr, T. M. Healy. 


I propose to make the first Order of the 
| Day the renewal of the Supply Rule 
|which was in operation, and I hope 
successfully in operation, last Session. 

Dr. CLARK : As a Sessional or a 
Standing Order ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY : I do not mean to press it asa 
|Standing Order if the House objects. 
| The second Order of the Day will be the 
‘appointment of the South African Com- 
| mittee, and the third Order of the Day 
ithe Supplementary Army Estimates, 
| Of course, if the rule is carried, Supply 
| will be taken on Friday—the Civil Ser- 





|vice Estimates. On Monday I should 
| propose to take the Committee on the 
| Education Bill. A further forecast than 
| that I cannot venture to make. 

| 


| Motion agreed to. 
| 


Adjourned at Five minutes after 


| Twelve o’clock. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| EXTRACTS FROM “VOTES AND 

| PROCEEDINGS.” 

| In pursuance of Standing Order No. 1, 
| “Sittings of the House,” 

| 

| I hereby nominate— 

Mr. Arthur O’Connor, 

Mr. John Ellis, 

| The Right Hon. Charles Beilby 
| Stuart-Wortley, 

| Mr. John Grant Lawson, and 

Mr. Edmond Robert Wodehouse, 


} 


| 

| to act during this Session, as temporary 
| Chairmen of Committees when requested 
| by the Chairman of Ways and Means. 
Witiiam Court GULLY, 
| Speaker. 


26th January, 1897. 


| 
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601 Merchandise Marks Act 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, 27th January 1897. 


BENEFICES (No. 2) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred from Wed- 
nesday, 10th March, till Wednesday, 
26th May. 


NOTICES OF MOTION. 


On going into Committee of Supply : 


Sm CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): On Navy Estimates, 
to call attention to relative strength in 
ships and men; and to move a Resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. REGINALD McKENNA (Mon- 
mouth, N.): On Civil Service Estimates, 
to call attention to the incidence 
of local taxation of property leased 
and occupied by the Government; and 
to move a Resolution. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn Regis) : 
On Civil Service Estimates, to move, 
That this House cannot be the effectual 
guardian of the Revenues of the State 
unless the whole amount of the taxes 
and of various other sources of income 
received for the public account be either 
paid in or accounted for to the Ex- 
chequer. 

Sm CHARLES DILKE: On Army 
Estimates, to call attention to the cost 
of the Army and the return obtained for 
it; and to move a Resolution. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness): On Civil 
Service Estimates, to call attention 
to the inequality of the Votes and 
Grants for local purposes in Eng- 
land, Ireland, and Scotland; and to 
move, That a Select Committee be 
appointed to consider the financial 
relations between England, Ireland, and 
Scotland, and to report (1) the amount 
and proportion of moneys expended out 
of the Exchequer (a) upon civil and local 
government services for the special use 
of, and (b) upon collection of revenue 
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in England, Ireland, and Scotland re- 
spectively ; and (2) how far the financial 
relations established by the sums so con- 
tributed and paid are equitable, having 
regard to the relative amount and pro- 
portion of revenue contributed to the 
Exchequer by the people of England, 
Ireland, and Scotland respectively. 

Mr. E. LAWRENCE (Cornwall, 
Truro): On Civil Service Estimates, to 
call attention to the question of Judges’ 
retirement ; and to move a Resolution. 

Mr. MACDONA (Southwark, Rother- 
hithe): On Civil Service Estimates, to 
call attention to the question of dere- 
licts. 

Sir CHARLES DILKE: On Civil 
Service Estimates, to move, That it is 
the duty of the Foreign Office to con- 
sult European Powers having possessions 
in Africa as to whether they will attend 
a Conference at which the measures 
agreed to at the Berlin Conference of 
1885-6 and the Brussels Conference of 
1889-90, with questions appertaining 
thereto, shall be considered with a view 
to the adoption and enforcement of fur- 
ther measures for securing equitable 
treatment of the Natives of Africa. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE (Carnarvon 
Boroughs): On Civil Service Estimates, 
to call attention to the conduct of the 
Local Government Board in taking away 
the power of a single elector to demand 
a poll at a parish meeting ; and to move 
a Resolution. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





MERCHANDISE MARKS ACT (1887) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 
*Sm HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central), in moving the Second Reading 
of the Merchandise Marks Act (1887) 
Amendment Bill, said that the main 
principles of the Measure had been 
before the House on several occasions. 
In 1894 the House went to a division 
on the Bill he had introduced in that 
year, with the result that, although it 
was defeated by the narrow majority of 
26, it met with the approval of nearly 
every hon. Member on the Conservative 


benches. He did not lay this Measure 
before the House in the interests of 
2B 
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Sheffield alone, because there was a con- 
siderable volume of public feeling in its 
favour, more especially among the indus- 
trial classes of the country. The Mea- 
sure had been approved, among other 
bodies, by the Parliamentary Committee 
of the Trade Union Congress, and al- 
though this Bill differed in some degree 
from the Bill which that body had drawn 
up, the members had _ resolved. to 
accept it and to give it their sup- 
port. Owing to unexpected circum- 
stances the Second Reading of the 
Bill had come on earlier than had been 
anticipated, and therefore it had been 
rather hurriedly printed, but any neces- 
sary alterations in its phraseology could 
be effected in Committee. He would 
divide his observations upon the Measure 
into two parts, the first dealing with 
the second clause of the Bill, and then 
with its third clause. The second clause 
proposed to effect an alteration in Sec- 
tion 16 of the Merchandise Marks Act, 
1887. That Section required that a 
definite indication of the country of 
origin should be placed upon foreign- 
made goods, as “Made in Germany,” 
or “ Made in France,” in cases where 
imports bore the name _ or _ trade 


mark of any person or firm in this 


country. <A 
sprung up 
a definite 


however, had 
requiring such 
indication of the country 
of manufacture to be put 
the goods, we were giving a_ gra- 
tuitous and unnecessary advertisement 
to our trade competitors. [“ Hear, 
hear!”| He entirely concurred in that 
feeling. What the second clause of the 
Bill proposed to do was to take away 
the necessity for a definite indication of 
the country of manufacture, and to 
substitute for it the indefinite term, 
“Foreign Made.” He held in _ his 
hand a lamp glass which had the 
words “Made in Saxony” placed upon 
it in very small letters, so small that 
they could scarcely be read. The Bill 
proposed that the words of indication 
should be placed upon the goods con- 
spicuously and indelibly. There was no 
necessity for him to detain the House 
in placing before them arguments in 
favour of effecting such a change in the 
law, because he found, from reading the 
speeches of hon. Members to their con- 
stituents, that many were ready to sup- 
port such a change. The third clause of 


feeling, 
that, by 


Sir Howard Vincent. 


{COMMONS} 
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the Bill was, with the exception of a few 
alterations, the same as the Bill which 
he had already brought in every Session 
since 1888. Hon. Members would 
find that by the Merchandise Marks 
Act, 1887, no indication of an article 
being of foreign make was required 
unless it bore some indication that it 
was made in this country. The result 
had been that quantities of plain goods 
were being imported, and that sub- 
sequently the name of some fictitious 
English manufacturer was placed upon 
them, with the result that the consumer 
was defrauded by having palmed off 
upon him an article of foreign make as 
being of English manufacture. That 
this was the case had been fully estab- 
lished by the evidence that had been 
given by the Chairman of the Board of 
Customs before the Committee of 1890. 
Such a state of things operated most 
injuriously upon English manufacturers, 
and upon the English artisans, who were 
dependent for their living upon their 
wages. He submitted that we were 
entitled to put a stop to such proceed- 
ings, and that this Bill did not raise the 
question of Protection in any degree. 
[A laugh.| He heard some hon. Member 
laugh, but perhaps that hon. Gentleman 
would accept what Mr. Gladstone had 
said upon the subject. In October, 
1890, Mr. Gladstone wrote to a Trades 
Secretary :— 

“The amendment of the Merchandise Marks 
Act, which you are endeavouring to promote, 
cannot be fairly objected to on the ground 
|that it is inconsistent with free-trade prin- 
ciples.” 


| Sm JAMES WOODHOUSE (Hudders- 
| field): Will the hon. Gentleman tell us 
| what the Amendment was? 

| *Sm HOWARD VINCENT said it was 
| his Bill which was before Parliament at 
| the time. As he had mentioned Mr. 
| Gladstone, he felt bound to remind the 
House that’ on November 28th, 1892, 
the present leader of the House wrote: 





“ As far as I am able to judge, your wishes 
seem in principle to be perfectly legitimate. I 
can see nothing that is not in harmony with 
public policy in the main object you desire to 
see accomplished.” 


It might be urged that an inquiry by 
a Select Committee would meet the point. 
There had been such inquiries already, 
and, as all hon. Members knew, the 











appointment of a Select Committee was 
often a means of shelving a question. 
It might be that the President of the 
Board of Trade, who, he was persuaded 
was anxious to do his best to further the 
trading and commercial interests of the 
country, did not fully approve of the 
wording of the Bill. He was quite ready 
to adopt any improvement in the wording 
of the Measure, indeed all he was now 
anxious to secure was the adoption of 
the principle. He submitted to his 
hon. Friends and to hon. Members 
opposite that they were bound to give 
heed to the wishes and the desires of the 
working classes, who, by their organised 
societies had repeatedly declared that 
this was a matter to which they attached 
very great importance indeed. He 
earnestly hoped the House would unani- 
mously and without a division agree to 
the general principle of the Bill. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !” 

*Mr. AUGUSTUS GODSON (Kidder- 
minster) said that in supporting the Bill 
he would say but few words, the more 
particularly as he understood the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade was anxious 
to fulfil an engagement elsewhere. He 
felt that this Bill was an improvement 
upon its predecessor, and that the objec- 
tions taken, not only in the House, but 
in the country, to the needless advertise- 
ment we gave to our foreign competitors 
by requiring a specific statement of the 
place of origin was now avoided by the 
proposed use of the general term, 
“Foreign made. His constituents were 
very severely hit by the difficulty of com- 
pelling foreign producers to show on the 
face of their goods that they were of 
foreign and not English make. The 
third clause of the Bill in a great degree 
put this matter right. He therefore, on 
their behalf, hoped the House would read 
the Bill a second time. 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rircure, Croydon) 
apologised to the House for intervening 
80 early in this discussion, but as his hon. 
Friend had said, it was desirable he 
should be able to fulfil a public engage- 
ment elsewhere in a few minutes. His 


hon. Friend the Member for Sheffield 
had rightly said that the Bill had been 
somewhat hurriedly prepared. [Opposi- 
tion cheers.| One had some right to 
complain that the Bill should have been 
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that a Measure of this importance should 
have been thrown together—he was 
afraid he must use that term—in such a 
way as to make it perfectly impossible 
to understand exactly what it meant. 
[Opposition cheers.| The Bill was re- 
ceived at the Board of Trade at a quarter 
to 12. Having regard to the great im- 
portance of the subject, his hon. Friend 
might have given the Department a little 
more time to see what the Bill really did 
mean. So far as he had been able to 
understand it, if the Merchandise Marks 
Act, 1887, were amended as his hon. 
| Friend desired, Section 2 would read 
| thus : — 


| “All such goods, and also all goods of 
| foreign manufacture bearing any name or trade 
| mark, being or purporting to be the name or 
| sendlo mark of any manufacturer, dealer, or 
| trader in the United Kingdom, foreign made, 
are hereby prohibited to be imported into the 
| United Kingdom.” 








| He confessed he did not understand what 
|that meant. [A laugh.| He gathered 
' from his speech that what his hon. 
| Friend wished to do was to get rid of the 
| definite mark of origin and to substi- 
'tute for that the words “foreign made.” 
| [Sir H. Vincent: “Hear, hear!”] That 
| was a perfectly fair and legitimate propo- 
sition to make, but that was not the pro- 
position made in the Bill. His hon. Friend 
suggested that Amendments should 
be made in Committee ; but before they 
read the Bill a second time they ought 
to know how it was to be altered to be in 
conformity with the desires of his hon. 
Friend. He had a good deal of sym- 
pathy with the desire expressed by his 
hon. Friend in Section 2 of the Bill. He 
was, and had been for a long time, of 
opinion that the marking of goods with 
the definite country of origin had been 
a most excellent advertisement of our 
foreign rivals—[cheers|—and if time per- 
mitted, and it were necessary, he believed 
he could give to the House some illus- 
trations of how it had worked in the 
direction he named. Certainly the words 
“foreign made” would not have so bad 
an effect, but still he would like his hon. 
Friend to consider whether or not, even 
if the law were altered in the direction 
he desired, it would not still be teaching 
the people at home and abroad that if 
they wanted to buy articles at a low 
price—and some of them very geod too 








distributed at so very late an hour, and 
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market in foreign countries. There were 
defects in the present law, and he 
thought the time had arrived when they 
ought to consider what had been the 
operation of the Ac.. [“‘ Hear, hear!”] 
This had been pressed upon him from 
several quarters of the House, and his 
hon. Friend the Member for Islington 
intended to ask him to-morrow whether 
the Government would hold an Inquiry 
by a Select Committee as to the working 
of the Act. He hoped to be able to reply 
that the Government would grant a 
Committee, and he suggested to his hon. 
Friend the Member for Sheffield that he 
should not proceed further with the Bill 
to-day in order that they might be per- 
fectly free-handed, that the Committee 
might be able to consider the whole ques- 
tion and perhaps give some extremely 
useful hints to the hon. Gentleman in 
regard to his desire to legislate. He 
knew his hon. Friend had only one object 
at heart, and that was to secure fair and 
proper treatment for English-made goods. 
He agreed with the hon. Gentleman that 
the suggestions he iad made were not in 
any sense protective. They might, how- 
ever, be unwise although not protective, 
and if he might offer his advice to the 
hon. Gentleman and those who agreed 
with him, he would suggest an alterna- 
tive—namely, that English-made goods 
should be stamped “English made.” 
[“‘Hear, hear!”] He was perfectly cer- 
tain that if our manufacturers were to 
adopt a system of that kind—one which 
some were now adopting with advantage 
—and thus teach our customers that if 
they wanted a really good and useful 
article they must come to England for 
them, they would probably do more ser- 
vice than this Bill would do. He did 
not wish to express any definite conclu- 
sion upon the proposals of his hon. 
Friend, except this—that as far as they 
were contained in the Bill they were im- 
possible to understand, and in _ his 
opinion absolutely unworkable. Being 
264th, or something like that, in the 
ballot, his hon. Friend did not expect to 
secure so good an opportunity as the 
present to bring forward his Bill. 
Having this opportunity he seized it, 
but in seizing it he had not devoted 
quite as much time to the prepara- 
tion of the Bill as was desirable. 


President of the Board of Trade, 


{COMMONS} 
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He appealed to his hon. Friend to con- 
sent either to a Motion for the Adjourn- 
ment of the Debate or to some other 
Motion in connection with the appoint- 
ment of a Select Committee, and that he 
would not proceed with the Bill until 
an opportunity had been given to the 
House of considering fully and carefully 
what had been the operation of the 
existing Act. If it should be found that 
the present law had been evaded the de- 
fect might be remedied ; or, if it were 
shown that the law ought to be 
materially changed, then that change 
could be effected after full opportunity 
had been given of calling evidence on 
the subject and of hearing all that could 
be said about it. [Cheers.| 

*Smrr HOWARD VINCENT asked the 
right hon. Gentleman whether he would 
guarantee that the Bill should be referred 
to the Select Committee which he pro- 
posed to appoint. He understood that 
it was the practice of the House that a 
Bill could not be referred to a Select 
Committee until it was read a second 
time; if that was so and the rule was 
adhered to in this case he should feel 
obliged to go to a Division. 

Mr. RITCHIE replied that he believed 
he did not say, and he certainly did not 
intend to say, that this Bill should be so 
referred. What he did propose was that 
the whole question should be referred to 
a Select Committee with the view of 
ascertaining what had been the opera- 
tion of the present Merchandise Marks 
Act, and in what way, if any, it was de- 
sirable to amend it. [“ Hear, hear!”] 

*Sir HOWARD VINCENT said that, in 
the circumstances, and having regard to 
the resolutions passed by the United 
Trades Congress, he felt bound to pro- 
ceed to a Division. 

Mr. JAMES BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.) 
said the right hon. Gentleman had re- 
lieved him of the necessity of saying 
much with regard to the Bill. He had 
noticed, in the first place, that it would 
be quite impossible to proceed with the 
Bill upon the short notice which had 
been given. The Bill was a new one, and 
it had been distributed to the Members 
of the House only that morning. It had 
never been seen’ in the country, and it 
proposed to make a perfect revolution in 
British commerce and to do so without 
adequate notice. [“ Hear, hear!”] Under 
these circumstances he should have 
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thought that the Member for Sheffield 
would have seen that it was quite futile 
to ask the House to proceed with the 
Bill in the absence of any information 
from the country on the subject. The 
President of the Board of Trade had also 
made what he believed to be an exceed- 
ingly valuable admission with regard to 
the present Merchandise Marks Act— 
that it was injuring British trade. 

Mr. RITCHIE said that what he had 
stated was his own personal opinion. 
He had often said that the Act was in- 
jurious to British trade, and he said so 
still ; he had always been of that opinion. 

Mr. BRYCE said he was very glad 
that the right hon. Gentleman was of 
that opinion. He himself believed that 
the present Act was injuring British 
trade, and he had had considerable in- 
formation confirming that impression. 
There was clearly, therefore, a strong 
case for inquiry. The President of the 
Board of Trade had made another obser- 
vation which went to the root of the Bill. 
He said that the Bill would probably ex- 
tend the mischief which the present law 
did. Instead of specifying the particular 
place of origin, the Bill, according to the 
speech of the hon. Member for Sheffield, 
would substitute the words “foreign 
made” generally for any indication 
of specific origin. That would greatly in- 
crease the present mischief, because the 
Bill would apply far more largely to all 
goods, whereas the present law applied 
only to goods which purported to bear 
on the face of them something showing 
that they were not made in England. 
[‘Hear, hear!”] For these reasons, 
without going into the details of the Bill, 
upon, which a great deal might be said 
as to the practical impossibility of carry- 
ing it out and the extreme difficulty 
which would be imposed on the Com- 
missioners of Customs, he thought it was 
not possible to read the Bill a second 
time. [“ Hear, hear.”] The Committee, 
when appointed, would go to the root of 
the whole question and would have to 
examine into the hypothesis, which had 
not yet been proved that British con- 
sumers always desired to buy British 
goods instead of foreign. [* Hear, 
hear!”] A great many British customers 
had told him that it was within their 
knowledge as dealers that it was a mat- 
ter of perfect indifference to the buyer 
where the goods were made so long as 





they were good and cheap. If, therefore, 
the hon. Member desired to make good 
the ground of his Bill he must show that 
British customers desired to have British 
goods in preference to foreign. He under- 
stood from the President of the Board of 
Trade that it was his intention to move 
for the appointment of a Select Com- 
mittee, to whom the whole matter should 
be referred, with the view of bringing all 
the facts in regard to the existing law 
within the cognisance of that Committee, 
and that the best evidence of the mer- 
cantile community might be laid before 
them. He believed that an inquiry of 
that kind would dissipate many of the 
erroneous ideas that now existed. 
[“‘ Hear.” 

*Mr. T. P. WHITTAKER (York, W.R., 
Spen Valley) thought it was gratifying 
to find that at last one of the chief sup- 
porters of the Merchandise Marks Act 
had come to realise that that piece of 
legislation was exceedingly foolish and 
damaging. [‘ Hear, hear!”] For his 
own part he would prefer that the mark- 
ing of foreign goods should be abolished 
altogether. The present proposal was 
simply to mark all foreign goods, as far 
as possible, with the words “foreign 
made.” It was true that the Bill sug- 
gested a somewhat simpler mode of 
indicating the foreign origin of goods, 
yet it practically served the same pur- 
pose of announcing to all the world, to 
the injury of our own trade and mer- 
chants, that we were buying foreign 
goods. He believed that no one would 
be prevented from buying foreign-made 
articles for their own use, if those 
articles suited them and were cheap. 
|“ Hear, hear!”] One result of marking 
foreign goods had been to enlighten 
people that articles which they had pre- 
viously thought were of English make 
were really of English manufacture ; 
and, at the same time to convince 
them that the prejudice entertained 
against some foreign goods was un- 
justifiable. The direct effect of this 
was to extend the trade in foreign- 
made goods. [“ Hear, hear !”} Those 
Acts also tended to interfere very 
seriously with an important branch of 
our import and export trade A 


large number of merchants did an 
immense trade in importing foreign 
materials from all 


goods and 
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parts, and reexporting them to all 
quarters of the world, together with 
English-made articles. [‘“ Hear, hear! ”] 
But the effect of legislation of this kind 
would be to show foreigners, who came 
to London for goods, where they could 
get them, and ship them direct from the 
particular places of manufacture, and it 
did not require much shrewdness to per- 
ceive how prejudicially this would affect 
the commerce and shipping trade of the 
country. [“ Hear, hear!”] The recent 
development of Hamburg was due to a 
large extent to reasons of this kind. By 
passing such Bills they would be really 
playing the game of foreign countries. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] Moreover, such laws 
operated against the sale of goods of our 
own manufacture, for the more traders 
were induced to come to this country to 
buy, the more chance there was of their 
purchasing English-made goods. [“ Hear, 
hear!”] It had already been made an 
offence to sell to a person a foreign-made 
article as an article of English make, 
and there was no necessity to proceed 
further than that. If English manu- 
facturers would always stand by their 
own names and stamp their own goods, 
they would have the best possible pro- 
tection against the foreigner. [“ Hear, 
hear!”] When people bought foreign 
goods they did so because they were 
cheaper and more fitted to the particular 
purpose they had in view. 

*Sir HOWARD VINCENT: 
better ? 

*Mr. WHITTAKER said that in some 
cases they were, and in other cases not, 
but they were bought because they were 
cheap and suited the customer. British 
manufacturers must recognise this fact 
and meet it. [“‘ Hear, hear!”] How many 
of those who supported this kind of 
legislation thought of whence came the 
sugar they used, or where the cloth of 
the coat they wore was woven, or where 
the paper of the books and _ news- 
papers they read was manufactured? 
This Bill was protection in disguise, be- 
cause the object aimed at was to induce 
the people of this country, by fictitious 
means and prejudice, not to buy a 
foreign-made article. But it was protec- 
tion that failed—as protection usually 
did. It had failed to keep out the 
foreign-made article. The object of the 
Legislature was to prevent the sale of 
foreign-made goods in England. The 


Mr. T. P. Whittaker. 
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sale had grown since this Act was passed, 
and had grown very largely, owing to 
the advertisement which was thus given 
to them. It was damaging—as protec. 
tion must be—to their own reputation if 
they announced that these articles were 
foreign-made. It was an announcement 
that they were not making them. It 
was damaging—as protection was—be- 
cause it interfered with and disturbed 
the free course of trade. All this outery 
that had been raised against the pur- 
chase of foreign goods and against Ger- 
man competition practically amounted 
to crying “stinking fish.” It practically 
amounted to a depreciation of their own 
manufactures and their own articles. 
They had an enormous trade all over the 
world, and here they were going into fits 
almost because a small quantity of 
articles was sold here in competition with 
their own. They were announcing to the 
world that other people were very largely 
buying elsewhere, and the effect of the 
announcement was to send other people 
to buy there. They were seriously 
damaging their own trade, and discount- 
ing their own position by this outcry 
that was being raised against the damage 
that was done to them. How would this 
particular measure help them abroad? 
It was in the foreign markets of the 
world where they had foreign competi- 
tion most seriously. If they were beaten 
at home, how would they get on in 
other markets and in their colonies 
throughout the world? This Merchandise 
Marks Act would not help them at all in 
those countries. Reference had been 
made to the publication, “Made in Ger- 
many,” which had been circulated very 
largely. A more misleading, a more in- 
accurate and a more discreditable publi- 
cation, he ventured to say, had never 
been published on trade questions in this 
country. As a matter of fact, anyone 
who would refer to the Board of Trade 
returns for December giving the returns 
for the last year, and compare those re- 
turns with the figures of the two previous 
years—thus getting the returns of three 
years—would find that in the various 
textile departments the exports to Ger- 
many had been much larger during the 
last year than in either of the previous 
years. Then the competition with Ger- 
many, and with other foreign countries, 
was not to be defeated by devices of 
this kind. They could only beat their 
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competitors by superior skill, superior | 
enterprise, superior industry and superior | 
taste ; and it was only by being brought | 
face to face with their competitors that 
they were stimulated to do their best) 
in these matters. If they attempted to 
mask the competition by keeping out | 
things that were competing seriously with | 
them elsewhere, these goods were not 
brought to the notice of their workpeople 
and manufacturers as they otherwise | 
would do, and they would not make that 
effort they would otherwise do. It was | 
a very misleading thing to create an im- | 
pression that everything was bond fide 
and of the very best that was made in 
this country, and that articles that were 
made abroad were rubbish and worthless. 
A great deal of rubbish was made in) 
Sheffield and in Birmingham, but it got 
the English brand upon it, and was sent 
out to co injury to their trade in foreign 
markets. They had got to face the 
reality that good as well as bad articles 
were made in foreign countries. He 
wanted to get rid of this foreign mark 
altogether, because it was mere tinker- 
ing, and would be of no advantage 
whatever. 

Sr ALBERT ROLLIT (Islington, 8.) 
said he had hoped, after the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade had declared, | 
upon his official authority, that this Bili 
was unworkable and impracticable and 
impossible, and had given an intimation, | 
which was, he thought, acceptable to the | 
House generally, that the whole subject | 
should be dealt with by an inquiry, his 
hon. Friend would not have persisted in 
pushing forward this Measure. He| 
thought no one could have listened to | 
the general discussion without feeling 
that the position taken up by the Presi- | 
dent of the Board of Trade had been | 
completely vindicated, and that what was | 
necessary at the present time was the | 
fullest inquiry as to the effect and opera- | 
tion of the 1887 Act. In the first place, | 
it was generally admitted that there were 
many Amendments which ought to be | 
made in order to make that Act practi- | 
cally operative. They knew perfectly | 
well that at the present time the Act was 
evaded by many means. On the other 
hand, he was quite sure that the facts 
which ‘had been stated to the House led 
them to the conclusion that, in their own 
interest and in the interest of their own 
trade and commerce, it was absolutely 
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necessary that they should trace what 
had been the effect of the Act and how 
far it might have injuriously affected 
Under these circumstances 


| he had intended to move an Amendment 


in favour of inquiry, but, having regard 


| to the intimation of the President of the 


Board of Trade, he should venture to 


move the adjournment of the Debate. 


He trusted his hon. Friend would be 
satisfied that the assurance given would 
be advantageous to the object he had in 
view, and that, on the other hand, they 
should escape the manifold evils which 
had been prophesied if they legislated 
in the direction he desired. He did not 
approach this subject hostilely to his hon. 
Friend. He was a member of the original 
Committee which recommended legisla- 
tion, and he remembered well the evi- 
dence they then received that numerous 
frauds and acts of injustice were perpe- 
trated upon traders in this country. He 
thought that, so far as it had been 
effective in the prevention of fraud, the 
Act had been beneficial. The question 
was, whether the Act had been effective 
to that extent, and whether it had 
brought with it some evils which might 
be removed by future legislation. He 
was convinced that the merchants and 
manufacturers and ;workpeople of this 
country simply desired a fair field in the 
competition with their opponents in other 
countries. He did not think there was 
any general desire whatever for protec- 
tion, in the narrower sense of the term, 
as apart from protection from fraud, to 
which they were justly entitled. No one 
could be familiar with the operation of 
this Act without feeling that it had 
placed—whatever its advantages—a great 
restriction on dealing with commodities 
introduced from abroad. He wished to 
bear his tribute, from a large experience 
of the Customs House authorities, to the 
excellence of their general administra- 
tion in dealing with this matter ; but no 
one had been more impressed than the 
Customs House authorities themselves 
with the difficulty of doing it. This Act 
had been a considerable impediment to 
the operations of trade, and that was an 
evil which they should try to limit, and, 
if possible, to remove. Then he would 
point out to the House that the cost o? 
its administration had been very great, 
both to the nation and to the merchants. 
Then, again, they ought to try and make 
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an amendment and, if possible, some 
limitation. Again, other countries had, 
in some ways, retaliated upon their Mer- 
chandise Marks Act. He ventured to 
say that, especially in their dealings 
with Spain, and in the difficulty of ob- 
taining good trade treaties, what had 
occurred in relation to the Merchan- 
dise Marks Act had greatly aggravated 
the situation, and had produced much 
retaliation on the part of the Spanish 
Customs House in their official trade re- 
lations with this country. Whether this 
Act had been altogether effective, or 
whether it did not need very great 
amendment, if it was to continue in ope- 
ration, was a matter for inquiry. There 
was a general misapprehension with 
regard to the Act itself. There was a 
general belief that all goods coming into 
this country had to be marked. It was 
said that, as a matter of fact, many goods 
were brought into the country without 
any mark, and after they were brought 
safely through the Customs House they 
were marked as of English origin. That 
was one of the defects which must be 
dealt with. If it was the case that 
goods were so brought in that great 
fraud was committed, the fraud ex- 
isted after their introduction into this 
country, and in defiance of the Act. 
In that respect he thought in many 
cases great injustice was done to 
our people. Then again there was the 
question how the goods were marked. 
He had been consulted as to evasions of 
the Act, the packages being stamped, 
but upon the sorting out of the individual 
contents they were not marked at all. 
But a great disadvantage in connection 
with the Act was this, that in seeking 
to protect our own trade we were adver- 
tising the trade of those who dealt with 
us. [{“ Hear, hear!”] Had Members 
watchel that important class of statis- 
tics in reference to re-exports of foreign 
and colonial merchandise? In reference 
to our colonial trade he did not hesitate 
to say these statistics were significant, 
and induced most serious considerations. 
Anyone familiar with the subject, and 
who knew of the increased embarrass- 
ments and difficulties shippers and mer- 
chants had to contend with—he was not 
speaking so much of maunfacturers—and 
who read these statistics in connection 
with the re-export trade, knew that 
foreign bottoms were more engaged to 
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carry goods from foreign countries to 
the centres of consumption. 

*Sir HOWARD VINCENT: The bounty 
system. 

Sir ALBERT ROLLIT said this was 
not merely due to’ the bounty system ; 
there was a plurality of causes. It was 
a fact that the opening of the Suez Canal 
had altered trade routes, and there had 
been a re-establishment to some extent of 
old distributive centres, such as Antwerp, 
Hamburg, and Venice, which was be- 
coming much more like the Venice of 
the past. Other causes for this might 
also be pointed out, among them the 
neglect of river conservators and the 
want of proper dock accommodation ; 
and among the causes was this, that we 
had indicated to foreign rivals the places 
where they could obtain goods, so that 
England was becoming less the emporium 
for the world than she had been in the 
past. For these reasons, and he did not 
say they were all, this question had a 
wider aspect. With the changed con- 
ditions of trade, the departure of some 
of our trade to foreign ports, it was well 
there should be an inquiry in the first 
instance. Here was a Bill impiacticable 
from the point of view of the President 
of the Board of Trade. The desire of 
those who would have all goods marked 
was impracticable, and with the fullest 
acknowledgment of the energy and 
ability his hon. Friend had brought to 
bear on this subject as affecting British 
trade, he thought it would be the best 
course to inquire, before proceeding to 
an Amendment of the Act, as to the 
means for stopping fraud while not in- 
flicting injury on British trade. He 
moved the adjournment of the Debate. 

Mr. THOMAS LOUGH (Islington, W.) 
rose to second the adjournment Motion, 
because he thought that would be taking 
the easiest way of getting rid of the 
question, but if there was a general 
view that a decision on the Bill should be 
arrived at he would not stand in the 
way. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: If the hon. Member 
desires to second the Motion he can do 
sO. 

Mr. W. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick) 
said he would second the Motion. His 
name was on the back of the Bill— 
[Zaughter|—but he was induced to take 
this course after what he had heard 
from the hon. Member for Islington (Sir 
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Albert Rollit) whom he regarded as an 
authority upon the subject, and with 
whom he was well acquainted in connec- 
tion with the proceedings of Chambers 
of Commerce. The hon. Member's obser- 
vations were very pertinent to the ques- 
tion. Although he was in favour of pro- 
tecting our own trade from unfair foreign 
competition, which undoubtedly existed, 
at the same time he believed the 
matter required inquiry. He was not a 
protectionist, but our own traders should 
have fair play, and if this discussion 
induced the Government to take up the 
consideration of this subject, then it 
would have served a very useful purpose. 
Under the circumstances, he thought the 
most useful course would be to adjourn 
the Debate, having in mind what the 
President of the Board of Trade had said, 
and so he had pleasure in seconding 
the Motion. 

*Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT (Mon- 
mouth, W.) said he had pleasure in ap- 
pearing again in the favourite part of 
supporter of the Government, as he had 
during the Debates on the Address 
against various sections of the followers 
of Her Majesty’s Government, who did 
not approve of the course their Leaders 
had pursued. In the first of these 
Wednesday debates they seemed to be in 
exactly the same position. He had sup- 
ported the Government against the 
Church Party, against their Irish sup- 
porters and other sections, and now he felt 
bound to support them against the hon. 
Member for Sheffield. The hon. Gentle- 
man had not succeeded in obtaining the 
approbation of the Government for his 
scheme, the Bill had been pronounced 
impracticable and impossible by the 
President of the Board of Trade. That 
was a definite issue for the House to 
decide. The hon. Member for Islington, 
who had, perhaps, a larger knowledge 
of the conditions of commerce in the 
country than any other Member in the 
House, had equally pronounced against 
the Bill, though, to be sure, he did not 
come to a very logical conclusion when 
he moved the adjournment of the 
Debate. A complaint frequently made 
was that the House had not sufficient 
time for the transaction of necessary and 
important business. Why then keep on 
the Order Book for consideration a Bill 
which, by almost unanimous consent, was 
declared impracticable and unworkable? 
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[“ Hear, hear!”| Let the House at all 
events get rid of this Bill from its Order 
Book, in order that Bills that were pos- 
sible and practicable might be proceeded 
with. The opinion of the House should 
be taken on the Bill, unless the hon. 
Member for Sheffield took the course 
pressed upon him by his friends, and 
withdrew his Bill. He had no wish to 
put the hon. Member in the invidious 
position of having his Bill negatived. 

*Sirm HOWARD VINCENT: It might be 
carried. [Laughter.| 

*Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT would 
not contemplate that as a probability. 
He wished to assist the Government 
to let the hon. Member down easily. He 
had been told that the hon. Member had 
been good enough to quote him as an 
authority in support of the Bill. 

*Sirm HOWARD VINCENT: No, the 
Leader of the House. 

Mr. BRYCE said the hon. Member re- 
ferred to the Leader of the Opposition. 

*Sirk HOWARD VINCENT: No, the 
Leader of the House. 

*Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT did not 
understand how the hon. Member could 
be under the impression that he had 
ever given countenance to the principle 
of the Bill. He had always thought the 
principle of the Merchandise Marks Bill 
to be unsound, and the effect had 
been, he believed, extremely injurious to 
British trade. He had received repre- 
sentations from most important commer- 
cial centres in the country as to its in- 
jurious effect on the shipping trade of 
this country in one of its most important 
branches—viz., the transfer trade in 
foreign commodities. No doubt the Suez 
Canal had been in many respects very 
advantageous to the trade of this country, 
but as regarded what was called the 
emporium trade, a good deal of 
commerce which used to come to London 
to be distributed now goes directly to 
ports in the Mediterranean and else- 
where. This matter must be familiar to 
anyone who paid any attention to trade 
matters. The particular policy intended 
by the hon. Member for Sheffield to be 
an advantage to the trade of this country 
had, he believed, in operation, an 
exactly opposite result. The colonies 
and various parts of the world were in- 
formed that English merchants had been 
in the habit of procuring goods required 
wherever they could get them best and 
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cheapest. Under the auspices of the 
hon. Member for Sheffield these goods 
were marked with their place of origin, 
and so traders went direct to the foreign 
manufacturers—[“ hear, hear !”|—and 
the transfer trade was largely affected. 
It would be observed that, while 
there was recently a large increase 
in the export trade of this country, 
the transfer trade showed a serious 
diminution. This was a very important 
matter for consideration, and he, there- 
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fore, thought the inquiry proposed 
was a very proper one in order to 


ascertain exactly what had been the 
operation of this sort of legislation, and 
how far the complaints of the shipping 
industry were well founded. Meantime, 
this Bill should be disposed of, either by 
the hon. Member withdrawing it or by 
the House expressing an opinion upon it. 


[“ Hear, hear!” 

*Sm FRANCIS POWELL (Wigan) 
found himself in the unusual but 
not unpleasant position of agreeing 
with the right hon. Gentleman in 
his support of the Government. He 


thought his hon. Friend had not been 
able to give his usual care to the Bill, 
and confessed that he was not able to at- 
tach any meaning to the operative clause. 
He quite agreed with his hon. Friend 
when he said that there was no protection 
in his mind, but he believed that there 
was—if he did not wrongly interpret the 
sentiments of many hon. Members—an 
underlying desire to restrict commercial 
intercourse. What he was anxious to see 
was free commercial intercourse between 
all the countries of the world. He did 
not desire that the markets of any 
country should be confined to the limits 
of that country. The tendency of this 
legislation was dangerous, and it ought 
to be carefully and most narrowly 
watched. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I would remind the 
hon. Gentleman that the question now 
before the House is the Adjournment of 
the Debate. 

*Sm FRANCIS POWELL considered 
that the Bill, if passed in its present 
form, would be injurious to trade, 
and that therefore more time should 
be given for discussion. It would 
be especially injurious to the whole 
of the carrying trade of this country. 
No one could doubt for one moment that 
their railway traffic gave employment to 
Sir W. Harcourt, 
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a large amount of labour of the highest 
and best possible class, and he believed 
any legislation which would impede the 
progress either of their mercantile 
marine or their railway systems must be 
highly injurious to the wage-earning 
classes of this country. That was one of 
his most serious objections to this class 
of legislation. He hoped they would not 
proceed rashly without further considera- 
tion of the question, and he therefore 
supported the proposal for the Adjourn- 
ment of the Debate. 

Sir ALBERT ROLLIT was willing to 
withdraw his proposal for the Adjourn- 
ment of the Debate so that the discussion 
should not be restricted to that particu- 
lar question. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. LOUGH was one of those who 
gave the hon. Member for Sheffield credit 
for good intentions in this commercial 
legislation, but what he had always 
feared, and what the hon. Gentleman’s 
action had confirmed was, that he had 
not got much commercial experience. He 
did not think the Members of the House 
were ever placed in a more ridiculous 
position than at that moment, and what 
they were doing reduced legislation al- 
most to a farce. The hon. Member had 
been told by his Leader that the Bill was 
unintelligible, and he had admitted him- 
self that in the form in which it was 
printed it was unintelligible. 

*Sirr HOWARD VINCENT : 
few words were wanted. 

Mr. LOUGH said it was always a few 
words that were wanted. Two oppor- 
tunities had been given the hon. Member 
to withdraw the Bill, cne by his Leader 
and another by a Gentleman whose name 
was on the back of the Bill, but he had 
declined to accept of either, and insisted 
on carrying the discussion forward. He 
thought a protest ought to be made 
against their being called upon, to discuss 
the Bill under such circumstances. Ques- 
tions of great importance had been 
raised, and he desired to say a word or 
two as to these. The hon. Member had 
spoken of the number of foreign goods 
which were to be found in the shops in 
this country. But had he never noticed 
the large quantities of English goods 
which were to be met with in the shops 
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abroad? Did he not think that he would 
do more harm by excluding these English 
goods from the shops abroad than he 
would do good by excluding the few 
foreign articles that came over here? The 
question of the extent to which foreign 
trade had been interfered with by this 
legislation ‘had been mentioned by the 
hon. Member for South Islington and the 
Leader of the Opposition. Neither of 
those Gentlemen gave statistics, and he 
could supply figures of a most startling 
nature to the House. They knew that 
the last year had been a good year for 
business. There had been an increase 
both in the exports from and the imports 
into this country ; therefore, in the par- 
ticular branch of commerce which this 
legislation touched, they ought to look 
for an increase also. If the increase in 
the re-exports was proportionate to the 
other increase of British commerce, they 
would find an increase of millions in the 
business of re-exports in this country. 
But this branch of commerce last year 
showed a reduction of over £3,000,000. 
If the hon. Member opposite were an 
emissary of those foreign houses whose 
trade he wished to extinguish he could 
not pursue the interests of the firms he 
represented more successfully than he 
did now by the promotion of such legisla- 
tion. What was the object of the Bill? 
It was an attempt to amend the Act of 
1887. That Act was not altogether bad, 
but yet it was marked with the fault that 
‘all this commercial legislation had. What 
were the objects of the Act of 18871 
They were two. One was to stamp out 
fraud ; the other was to stamp out the 
foreigner. That was what they were 
always doing. They never proceeded 
straight in this legislation of theirs 
against fraud. They always wanted to 
insinuate that the rogue was abroad, 
whereas he was generally found at home. 
Most of the fraudulent marking of foreign 
goods and adulteration took place at 
home ; but in their legislation, instead of 
striking at the fraud where it existed, 
they turned aside and hit the foreigner. 
That was the reason why all the legisla- 
tion of this kind was so bad, and why 
it always failed in the object they had 
in view. He thought the true view of 
the Bill was that it was a cry of despair. 
It was an admission, coming from the 
authors of the Bill, that the whole legis- 
lation itself was a failure. The Bill was 
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unintelligible in its present shape, it was 
introduced without notice, and the hon. 
Member was not able to defend it. He 
thought they ought to arrive at 
a decision on this matter once for all, 
and if the House would only consider the 
large interests at stake it would feel that 
the commerce of this country must not 
be lightly interfered with in this way. 
The hon. Member seemed to think that 
people would take any goods if they were 
produced in England, but that was not 
the case. If English manufacturers and 
merchants would only produce goods of 
the same standard as those produced 
abroad they would get that trade they 
were so anxious for, but, unless they did 
so, no matter what legislation was passed 
by that House, they would not be able 
to secure the trade for them. 

*Mr. ROBERT PURVIS (Peterborough) 
considered that the Bill was, at any rate, 
an honest attempt to prevent fraud. The 
hon. Member for Sheffield had discussed 
the state of the present law under the 
Merchandise Marks Act, especially with 
reference to the matter of printing, and 
it seemed to be generally admitted that 
there was really a fault in the existing law. 


It was ludicrous to argue in favour of 


a system under which the law was com- 
plied with by printing so small that it 
could only be read with the aid of a 
microscope or magnifying glass. He 
sympathised with the views of the hon. 
Member for Sheffield, but, in the cir- 
cumstances described by the President 
of the Board of Trade, he felt, with great 
regret, that he must vote against the 
hon. Member. To vote with him would 
be to vote for a Bill which had only just 
been printed. He trusted that the hon. 
Member for Sheffield would take the 
course recommended by the President of 
the Board of Trade. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet) agreed that it was no doubt 
hard upon the President of the Board of 
Trade to be asked to come to a decision 
upon a Measure which he had had no 
real opportunity of considering. It might 
be well to adopt the principle that no 
measure should be submitted for Second 
Reading until it had been in the hands 
of Members for some few days. [“‘ Hear, 
hear!”] The Bill of his hon. Friend was 
open to criticism in some respects. The 
second clause, for example, proposed a 
somewhat reactionary step. [Laughter.] 
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Of course, he did not object to reaction 
upon principle. [Laughter.| But, being 
an advocate of preferential and differen- 
tial rates, he thought it was highly im- 
portant that the place of origin of every 
article that came into the country should 
be clearly indicated. It might happen 
that future legislation would establish 
preferential rates in respect of goods 
coming from the colonies and countries 
which consented to give reciprocal faci- 
lities to British trade. It might be 
decided at a future time that goods 
coming, say, from Germany should be 
subjected to the payment of a higher 
tariff than goods coming from the great 
free trade country of. Turkey, the only 
other free trade country besides Eng- 
land in Europe. [Mr. Munpge.ia: “No, 
there are Denmark and Holland!”] He 
certainly could not admit Holland, and 
he was not sure that he could admit even 
Denmark as a free trade country. 
Therefore he held that it was desirable 
that goods should be marked with the 
name of the place from which they 
came; but the proposal of his hon. 
Friend was to classify all foreign goods, 
whatever their origin, under the designa- 
tion of “foreign-made.” The President 
of the Board of Trade took exception to 
the Bill on the ground that instead of 
hitting the foreigner it would hit the 
English trader. Surely if an English 
trader was guilty of fraud he did not de- 
serve any protection. [Mr. Rircue said 
that he did not mean to convey that an 
English trader guilty of fraud should be 
protected.] As long as the law was im- 
partially administered, no person carrying 
on a trade could reasonably complain be- 
cause he was obliged to indicate on the 
goods he sold the place of their manu- 
facture. The Leader of the Opposition, 
he understood, did not mind where an 
article came from or how many 
thousands of British workmen were unem- 
ployed—f[eries of “Oh!”|—as long as 
the price which the consumer had to pay 
was not increased. [Sir W. Harcourt 
protested against the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s interpretation of his observations. | 
He believed the right hon. Gentleman, 
had said that as long as people had cheap 
food it was a matter of indifference to 
him whether that food was produced in 
this country or not. [Sir W. Harcourt: 








“What I said was that I was in favour 
of cheap food for the people and against 
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any change in the law for the purpose of 
making food dear.”| The doctrine of 
cheapness of which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had constituted himself the 
apostle came to this—that the House 
ought not to adopt any legislation which 
was likely to promote employment in this 
country, if that legislation would increase 
the cost of any article of consumption. 
For his part he was not prepared to sub- 
scribe to that doctrine. Some of his 
hon. Friends, he knew, objected al- 
together to legislation of this kind. For 
example, what his hon. Friend near him 
(Sir A. Rollit) would like to see was the 
repeal of all measures of this 
kind. [Sir A. Rowurr observed that 
his right hon. Friend was mistaken, 
and that he had said nothing to 
indicate that he held such an opinion.] 
He had noticed that some of his hon. 
Friends would like to go a great deal 
further, and that many who supported 
legislation of this kind did so because 
they thought that it was as far as their 
constituents and public opinion were pre- 
pared to go. [Zronical cheers.| His 
own view was that the straightforward 
way of dealing with these questions 
would be to put a duty on the foreign 
article, and to say exactly why they did 
it. [Zronical cheers.| But in the mean- 
time they had better take half a loaf 
rather than no bread. He remembered 
a proposal made in connection with these 
Acts in regard to the labelling of fruit 
and mutton chops. [Laughter.| Un- 
doubtedly the labelling of consignments 
of meat would be perfectly reasonable, 
and a mutton chop must be cut from a 
larger portion of the animal. In the so- 
called free-trade country of Denmark 
that very process was followed. He con- 
tented himself, however, by saying that 
if the object of Parliament was to place 
what were called legitimate and reason- 
able impediments in the way of compet- 
ing foreign products, it would be far 
better to do so by means of duties levied 
at the ports rather than by the round- 
about methods which were so largely 
favoured. He should be in favour of 
amending the Bill of his hon. Friend 
very considerably. He thought that the 
mark “ foreign made” was decidedly less 
effective than the compulsory declaration 
of the place of origin. The right hon. 
Member created considerable amusement 
by taking a pencil out of his pocket, but 
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he did not know whether it was declared 
to have been made in Germany. He did 
not get the pencil from any Government 
Department, so probably it was not made 
in Germany. [Laughter.]| On examina 
tion, however, he found it was declared 
to have been “made in _ Bavaria.” 
[Laughter, ironical cries of “Oh, oh!” 
and “Shame!” It had been conveyed 
to him in the ordinary course of trade 
without any rational alternative being | 
afforded to him. The lead mines with | 
which he was personally acquainted in ! 
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been given. By postponing the Bill now 
a solution of the question might in the 
long run be obtained. 

*Mr. A. J. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, 
Brightside) said that his hon. Friend 
founded this Bill on the statements made 
before a Select Committee which inquired 
into the question in 1890. But the 
House should be told that the Commit- 
tee all but unanimously condemned the 





Measure then before the House, while it 
| practically condemned the present Bill in 
‘advance. He had only received a copy 


the North of England had been shut! of the Bill before coming down to the 
down in consequence of this foreign com- | House, and he thought it was extraor- 
petition which was now engaging the dinary that the House should be asked to 
attention of the House. His hon. Friend | debate a Measure affecting the importa- 


said that all the pencils provided at the | tion of £440,000,000 worth of goods 
public expense for the use of the libraries | from all parts of the world when the 








in Parliament were of foreign make. 
[Vorces: “No;” ‘ 
“No, not the best only! ”] [At this point | 
Sir H. Vincent handed the right hon. 
Gentleman a pencil which he said was | 
provided by the authorities of the 
House. It was branded ‘ 
ria, 


also branded “ Civil Service.” The right 
hon. Gentleman passed the pencil back 


to Sir H. Vincent, but Mr. Ritchie rose | 


from his seat and intercepted the pencil, 


placing it in his pocket, amid general | 


laughter.] This, then, he continued, 


was a pencil supplied to a Minister of | 
He was | 


the Crown at public expense. 
not complaining of this supply, but it 


would be better if the authorities endea- | 
voured to obtain the English-made | 
article. No rational alternative was 


offered, however, because the lead in- | 


dustry of this country had been practi- 
cally “crushed by foreign competition. 

Mr. J. McLEOD (Sutherland) : No; it | 
is bad quality. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER said the 
hon. Member could not be aware 
of the intense depression which pre- 
vailed in many districts where the 
lead industry had been a most thriving 
branch of our trade. Mines had been 
shut down because the fellow-country- 
men of the lead workers, headed by 
Ministers of the Crown, indulged in the 
luxury of foreign-made goods. He 
thought that his hon. Friend in charge 
of the Bill would do well not to press it 
forward hastily, especially when a fair 
opportunity of considering it had not 


‘The best only!” and | 


‘Faber, Bava- | 
and, further, it had the crown and | 
“V.R.” on each side of it, and it was | 


| merchants of the country had not had 
an opportunity to examine and consider 
|its provisions. Ever since the passing 
of the Merchandise Marks Act of 1887 
| the hon. Member had been trying to 
| change the whole character of that legis- 
lation. The object of that legislation 
was solely confined to the prevention of 
fraud, to stop fraudulent marking of 
goods. It had nothing to do with the 
origin of the goods ; but in the Commit- 
tee of 1887 words giving certain powers 
_to the Customs in the case of goods 
marked in English, of requiring a 
declaration of the place of origin were 
inserted in the Act, and most mis- 
chievous they had been in their opera- 
‘tion. Butavery small proportion of the 
goods that came into the country 
| were marked with the place of origin. 
|.Nobody who sent goods to this country, 
if he described them at all, described 
| them in a foreign language, but in Eng- 
‘lish, and so the words “Made in Ger- 
| many ” appeared upon them. That the 
|hon. Gentleman realised how mis- 
chievously the words of the section had 
operated was shown by the complete 
change of front he had made. Every year 
until this year the hon. Gentleman had 
brought in a Bill for a compulsory mark 
of origin being placed upon foreign 
goods; now he abandoned that position 
and proposed to substitute the words 
“foreign made.” England had been up 
to this time the depdt market of the 
world. Frenchmen, Germans, Austrians, 
our own colonists, and United States 
people had come to the English market, 
say, to buy gloves. They found ranged 
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in a row French, German, Austrian, and 
English gloves, and they bought the 
whole range; but they had learnt now, 
since gloves were marked with the coun- 
try of origin, to go straight to France, 
Germany, and Austria for their supplies, 
and the result had been loss of trade to 
the English trader. Did the hon. Mem- 
ber intend that colonial produce, should 
bear the words “foreign made?” If the 
hon. Gentleman had any experience of 
trade—which fortunately for him he had 
not—he would know that the whole pre- 
judice of the fair sex was in favour of 
French manufactures. [‘‘ No, no, no,” 
from Sir Howarp Vincent.| Yes; they 
liked Paris bonnets, Paris hats, Paris 
silks and ribands, and Paris gloves. 
[“Hear, hear!” and laughter.| His 
hon. Friend never realised—he had 
often tried to teach him, but he was 
not an apt scholar—that the manu- 
factures of one country were the 
raw material of another. Take the 
glossy silk hat with which the hon. 
Gentleman came down to the House. | 
The whole covering of the British hat | 
was made in France. [Sir H. Vincent: 
“New Bond Street.”] That was all the 
hon. Member knew about it. Let him 
go to his hatter and he would learn that 
the silk covering was made in France, 
and that it could not be made in 
this country. Notwithstanding that, the 
British hat was preferred to every other, 
and high pricés were paid for it, be 
cause it was better put together, it was 
a better manufactured article on the 
whole than was made in any other coun- 
try. How would the hon. Gentleman 
stamp the material of which every silk 
hat was made? We imported enormous 
quantities of rough tanned hides from 
the United States for the Northampton 
and Leicester shoe trade. We could 
not do without them, and we re-| 
exported them in a made article. His | 
hon. Friend wanted to have stamped | 
“conspicuously and indelibly” upon 
every piece of leather put into a 
shoe, “ Made abroad,” while the uppers | 
were made in Midland towns and 
re-exported to the value of millions ster- 
ling a year. And so it would be with 
every button, every fastening for every 
coat, and every woman’s mantle; it 
would have to bear the mark “Made 
abroad.” The whole thing would be 
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simply ruinous to British trade and in- 
dustry. [“Hear, hear!”] He could 
conceive nothing more suicidal than that 
a country which was the largest manu- 
facturer and exporter of any in the 
world ‘should decry as an unpatriotic 
thing the purchase of foreign-made 
goods. [“Oh, oh!”] It was perfect 
nonsense to come down to the House with 
a Bill of this kind supposing that it was 
a way of bringing about protection. Why 
had not the hon. Member the courage of 
his opinions and boldly say, “I wish to 
prohibit the importation of foreign 
manufactures by putting a heavy duty 
upon them?” [Sir H. Vincent: “I 
will do so next Tuesday.”|] There was 
not a merchant in the kingdom who had 
ever seen the Bill, it had not been seen 
by the House, and yet the hon. Gentle- 
man asked a Second Reading for it. If 
he refused the inquiry offered by the 
President of the Board of Trade, he 
hoped the House would, by an enormous 
majority, convince the hon. Gentleman 
not only that it was opposed to the prin- 
ciple of the Bill, but that it was a Measure 
at once unintelligible and impracticable. 


On the return of Mr. Speaker, after 
the usual interval— 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn Regis) 
said it was rare that he was able to agree 
with both Front Benches, as he was on 
the present occasion, but he was bound 
to say a few words in consequence of 
what had fallen from the right hon. 
Member for the Brightside Division. 
He said my hon. Friend did not know 
anything about certain trades, or about 
ladies. As regards ladies the right hon. 
Gentleman no doubt had the advantage 
and knew more about them, but he 
should have supposed that the right hon. 
Gentleman knew enough about trade to 
prevent him from falling into an egre- 
The right hon. Gentleman 
was mistaken in supposing that the Mer- 
chandise Marks Act had had the effect 
of decreasing the foreign consumption 
of English gloves. 

*Mr. MUNDELLA: I said the export 
trade. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said that 
was exactly what he was dealing 
with, and moreover he was dealing 
with Board of Trade figures at the time 
when the right hon. Gentleman himself 
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was there. In 1887, before the Act came 
into operation, there were exported 
60,000 dozens of gloves, while in 1888 
87,000, and last year 134,000 dozen of 
gloves were exported. When he had 
been in Vienna he bought there a pair 
of gloves which were very good, warm, 
and cheap, and for the moment he be- 
came converted to the opinion the right 
hon. Gentleman expressed that English 
glove-makers would have a great deal 
to fear from foreign competition, but 
a day later he looked at the inside of 
the gloves, and found they were marked 
“Dent’s Own Make.” [Laughter.] It 
was the fact that English glove exporta- 
tion had not decreased in consequence 
of the Merchandise Marks Act, but had 
considerably increased. He did not 
think it would be wise to pass the 
Second Reading of this Bill, and he 
would advise his hon. Friend to with- 
draw it, as its effect would be mis- 
chievous. One of the principal suppor- 
ters of this Bill, the right hon. Member 
for the Isle of Thanet, was discovered 
to be in possession of one of the very 
articles which he rose to denounce, for 
he produced from his pocket a foreign 
pencil, which, he should have thought, 
he would rather have perished than 
possess. [Laughter.| If these Bavar- 
ian pencils were to be found in the green 
tree of the right hon. Member for Thanet 
what might they not expect from the 
dry tree of the right hon. Member for the 
Brightside Division? [Laughter.] No 
doubt there was a very large importation 
of foreign-made goods. They were trum- 
pery, but they were flashy and cheap 
and suited the market, and he for one 
was in favour of keeping that market. 
In the picture book which he had with 
him, he observed that the very first 
picture was a portrait of H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales, and underneath was the 
mark “Made in Germany.” [Loud 
laughter.| It was-not alone these insult- 
ing remarks in books, or the wooden 
products of German art, which were 
imported in their thousands, but gloves 
and lamp-shades were imported. ‘To 
such a state of things had we come 
indeed that no less a thing than a candi- 
date for Parliament had recently been 
brought from Germany and presented 
in public without being legibly marked 
as being of foreign make. [Laughter.] 
Of course, these were abuses, but they 
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were abuses which he thought we must 
endure. Did the hon. Member for West 
Islington suggest that the British manu- 
facturer took his own goods and marked 
them “Made in Belgium or Germany?” 
That was not probable; but however 
that might be, there were tricks in all 
trades, and if they were going to legis- 
late like this in order to prevent small 
frauds in teas, clarets, and Sheffield 
cutleries, they would be doing material 
mischief, and would have a heavy job 
before them this Session. An enormous 
number of ladies’ boots and gloves were 
exported by us to France, and the great 
emporium in Paris where people went to 
buy their stuffs was called in English 
“Old England.” [Zaughter.] He might 
mention that in the casino of Buda Pesth 
the cigarettes of Turkish tobacco which 
were sold were bought in Bond Street. 
Moreover, at this moment almost every 
Royal palace in Europe was being re- 
furnished by a distinguished Member of 
that House. [Zaughter.| By far the 
most important industry in which this 
country was engaged was the carrying 
trade, which was indeed of more impor- 
tance than our agriculture or manufac- 
tures. He pointed out that almost every 
pound of tea consumed in Syria came 
from London, and that the cigarettes 
made from so-called Egyptian tobacco 


reached Egypt from Liverpool. It 
was first sent to Liverpool, and 
then sent back to Egypt. Such 


things as these were due to our unques- 
tioned supremacy in the carrying trade. 
His firm belief was that a mistake was 
made in that respect by the Merchandise 
Marks Act. That Act seriously 
interfered with the carrying trade of this 
country ; and the figures that had been 
quoted conclusively showed that this was 
the case. When an English customer 
was informed that articles he had hither- 
to bought in England, and believed to be 
English, were made in foreign countries 
and only passed through England, he 
naturally desired to go direct to the 
foreign country and obtain them from 
there, and he himself had no doubt that 
the result of the Merchandise Marks Act 
had been to divert a large portion of the 
carrying trade from English ports to 
foreign ports. For these reasons he urged 
his hon.Friend to forego his attempt to get 
this Bill read a second time. The dis- 
cussion, however, had been an advantage, 
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because it had shown that the true prin- 
ciples of trade were not monopolised on 
the other side of the House, but were 
entertained equally on that (the 
Ministerial) side, and he thought it would 


have disposed, if not of the original Act, | 


at any rate of any further attempt to 
aggravate it, and make it more mis- 
chievous. [“ Hear, hear! ”] 

Mr. CHANNING rose in his place, and 
claimed to move, “ That the Question be 
now put,” but Mr. Speaker withheld his 
assent, and declined then to put that 
Question. 

Debate resumed. 

Mr. JAMES KENYON (Lancashire, 
Bury) agreed that many good articles 
came from abroad. English manu- 
facturers were not afraid of foreign com- 
petition provided they had fair play. If 
English-made articles were of equal 
quality and value with those made abroad 
he was sure the majority of English 
people in shops would prefer the former. 
Personally, as one who had had con- 
siderable experience in the commercial 
world, he should do so. He appreciated 
the importance of technical education in 
this country, but. what wanted still more 
the serious attention of Parliament were 
the excessive charges of railway com- 
panies for the carriage of goods. Shipping 
had been mentioned, and he would like to 
point out that the shipping trade of Ham- 
burg and Bremen had been considerably 
increased by the fostering and petting it 
had received from the German Govern- 
ment. Only within the last three or four 
months an additional subsidy had been 
given to the North German Lloyd Steam- 
ship Company to compete with our ship- 
ping. The marking of goods made 
abroad had distinct advantages to 
British manufacturers. When it came to 
a question of which to choose, the English 
and foreign-made goods being of equal 
value, the English customer ought to 
have the opportunity of giving prefer- 
ence to English manufactures. [“ Hear, 
hear!” 

CotoneL VICTOR MILWARD (War- 
wick, Stratford-on-Avon) said that from 
one point of view this Bill did not go far 
enough, and from another it was too 
ambiguous. There were many other 
questions which required consideration 
besides those which had been touched 
upon in the Debate. The real blot in 


the present Bill was that articles were 
Mr, Gibson Bowles, 
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brought here from abroad in bulk, but 
the bulk was broken and individual 
articles were sold without any mark 
upon them to say that they were of 
| foreign origin. He alluded chiefly to 
small articles, such as cutlery, and 
| notably scissors. They were imported 
| into this country and passed through the 
| Customs, and were marked as being 
made in Germany or France. But when 
they got into the shops—at the very 
point when they wished the public to 
know that they were foreign goods— 
there was no way of telling that this was 
the case, and the scissors were sold with- 
out any mark or indication as to where 
they came from. It was the same thing 
with pens. When they bought them, how 
could they tell where they were made? 
They were all aware that a quantity of 
hosiery was made in Germany and abroad 
and brought to England. Goods in bulk 
were marked with the place of origin, 
and when the articles were sold in 
retail it was impossible for any- 
one to tell where they came from. 
In these respects he believed the Act re- 
quired amendment. That was a matter 
which could only be dealt with after 
serious consideration, and probably re 
ference to a Select Committee. The Act 
was also extremely ambiguous, because it 
said there was no longer to be any 
a indication of the country in 
which the article was produced. Was the 
foreign manufacturer not to put his own 
name on his goods? For instance, was 
Krupp, the gun maker, no longer to 
mark his gun so? He was simply to 
stamp on the gun “ foreign made?” 
*Smr HOWARD VINCENT: We do not 
use Krupp guns. 
Aw Irish MemBer : 
Chartered Company ? 
Cot. MILWARD proceeded to say that 
what they wanted was to promote the 
interests of the private manufacturer 
everywhere. A large’ bulk of the trade 
of the country was foreign trade. [“ Hear, 
hear!”]' In foreign countries reliable 
English manufacturers were well known 
and valued. [“Hear, hear!”] The 
Merchandise Marks Act did not originate 
in this country. Long before it was passed 
in this country, France and America 
obliged us to mark all goods made in 
England, and what was good enough for 
those countries should be good enough 
for us. Where there was equal value, 
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where there was equality of value and | the present state of the law advertised 
price, Englishmen would give preference | certain foreign countries ; surely it must 
to English-made articles. [“‘ Hear, hear!”] | be admitted that the proposal before the 
The real reply to the whole of this ques- | House was an improvement in that re- 
tion was to make better things in /| spect. After all, the great object of the 
England than were made now, and, by | Bill was really to change the law in that 








means of technical education, to educate 
our workpeople so that we might regain 


the position of the first manufacturing | 


people in the world. He still hoped his 
hon. Friend would see his way to with- 
draw the Motion he had made, because 
he was sure a Select Committee would 
be able to come to a better conclusion. 

Mr. GEORGE KEMP (Lancashire, 
Heywood), referring to a statement by 
the hon. Member for Spen Valley that 
the ordinary English consumer purchased 
articles not because they were made in 
England or were made abroad, but be- 
cause they were good and cheap, said it 
would obviously be an advantage, in 
cases Where English and foreign made 
goods were equal in price and quality, 
that the purchaser should know which 
were English and which were foreign. 
Other things being equal the preference 
would naturally be given to English 
goods. He reminded hon. Members that 
they were not discussing the question 
of repealing the Merchandise Marks Act, 
but simply a Bill to modify that Act, 
and in the very direction advocated by 
hon. Gentlemen who opposed the ori- 
ginal Measure. A great many of the 
arguments that had been adduced against 
the Bill were really applicable to the 
Merchandise Marks Act, and not to the 
proposed Amendment. On that ground 
he gave the Bill his support. 

Mr. LUCAS-SHADWELL (Hastings) 
said he had observed that hon. 
Members opposing this Bill had called 
it a very small Measure and a very bad 
one, Very often what were called small 
Measures were of more benefit to the 
country than some larger Measures. He 
had been particularly struck with the 
fact alluded to by the hon. Member who 
had just sat down that the larger num- 
ber of the arguments or attacks made 
on this Bill were not attacks on the 
Measure itself, but on the present state 
of the law; and, as this Bill did not 
seek to repeal that law, these attacks 
seemed to him to be rather beside the 
mark. At any rate, surely it must be 
admitted, on the line of argument taken 
by those who opposed the Measure, that 
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|regard by directing that goods should 
| be marked “foreign made.” The Mer- 
chandise Marks Act, he submitted, was 
/a good Act, in spite of all that had been 
‘said against it. He believed it had 
| worked for the good of the trade of this 
country ; but it had been found to be 
inadequate, and therefore for that reason 
| his hon. Friend had introduced this Bill 
to amend it. It was, however, a very 
large subject, and he was disposed to 
think that the advice given by the Pre- 
|sident of the Board of Trade, that it 
| would be well that a Committee should 
| make an inquiry into the matter, had a 
great deal of force in it. At the same 
_ time, if the Member for Sheffield desired 
|to press the matter to a division, he 
| Should certainly support him on the 
present occasion. It was his conten- 
| tion that this Bill was in the interests 
of both manufacturer and purchaser, and 
surely it was only fair and reasonable 
that a man should know, when he 
bought an article, whether it was British 
made or not. An argument had been 
used that purchasers did not care 
whether the article was British made or 
not. Some did and some did not, but 
lit seemed to him that what they had 
| to consider was whether it was fair that 
the purchaser should know what he was 
| buying. It was, at any rate, for the 
benefit of the workman, because, as 
foreign goods replaced British goods in 
the market, his employment was inter- 
fered with; and, although he had had 
but a small experience in that House, 
he had been engaged in electioneering 
for 15 years, and ought to know some- 
thing about the feeling of the working 
classes in this matter. He believed that 
the Merchandise Marks Act had improved 
the condition of the working classes, and 
that this Bill of his hon. Friend would 
receive their support. [‘ Hear, hear! ”] 
They were, of course, met with the oft- 
repeated cry of Protection. No doubt 
it was protection in a practical sense, 
but it was not protection in the sense 
understood by political economists. As 
he had said, this was no new departure, 
but merely a Bill to amend the existing 
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law, and though it was, perhaps, desir- 
able that a Committee should inquire 
into the question, he believed some 
strengthening of the present law was 
required, and that some alteration 
would tend to the industrial welfare of 
this country. 

Mr. ARTHUR JEFFREYS (Hants, 
Basingstoke) said he would like to say 
a few words on this Bill, in connection 
with another Bill, namely, the Bill for 
marking foreign meat. He hoped it 
would not be understood that there was 
no hope of carrying out that Bill. It 
had been said in the course of the 
Debate that it was impossible to mark 
foreign meat. It was, on the contrary, 
a very easy thing. All the foreign meat 
going into Belgium was marked with 
its place of origin, and if it could be 
done there it could be done in London. 
The only desire the promoters of these 
Bills had was to prevent fraud. They 
did not say that because an article hap- 
pened to be marked “foreign made,” it 
was a bad article. What they wanted 
was to prevent foreign articles being sold 
as English. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Sheffield said that the 
consequence of marking would be that 
colonists would go to the place of origin 
direct. All he could say was that if this 
country was to take up the position of 
middleman it was a very great misfor- 
tune, and the sooner we got out of that 
position the better. Surely there were 
manufacturers in this country who could 
manufacture goods equally as well as 
foreigners. He thought the attempt of 
his hon. Friend was a good one. It 
was very desirable that anything that 
could be done to prevent fraud should 
be done. If a Committee were appointed 
to inquire into the whole subject, he 
dared say it would be wise to leave the 
matter to that Committee. But some- 
thing ought to be done, because it was 
notorious that the bread was now being 
taken out of the mouths of the work- 
people of this country. To the general 
scheme and idea of the Bill he gave a 
hearty support, but whether it would 
be wise to press it at the present moment 
he must leave to his hon. Friend. 

Mr. GEORGE WHITELEY (Stock- 
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port) said that he certainly could 
mot agree with the speech of the 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down. It was his misfortune to 


Mr. Lucas-Shadwell. 
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be frequently opposed to the hon. 


Gentleman, but he could not help 
it. He supposed that it was because 
“it was their nature to.” The hon. 
Gentleman, in dealing with this question, 
had discussed a Bill that was not then 
before the House—whether it was ‘even 
in print he did not know. All that he 
could say was that there was no analogy 
between the Bill to which the hon. Mem- 
ber had referred and that which was then 
under discussion. The Bill which was 
brought into the House last Session for 
the marking of meat required that every 
piece of meat cut from a carcass which 
was imported from abroad should be 
marked as being of foreign origin, even 
if the carcass was cut up into hundreds 
of pieces. He regretted that he had not 
been able to hear the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Board of Trade in reference to this 
Bill. [An hon. Member: “He jumped 
upon it.”] In that case he was sure the 
right hon. Gentleman must have pul- 
verised it. After that very little remained 
to be said or done in the matter. It ap- 
peared to him that any alteration in 
the Merchandise Marks Act would do no 
good. No doubt that Measure, up to 
the present time, had operated very well, 
but he confessed that he had some appre- 
hensions with regard to this doctrine of 
marking. It was quite enough for him 
to look at the names on the back of 
this Bill in order to make him suspicious 
of its real object. They all knew that 
the hon. and gallant Member for 
Sheffield was the apostle of fair trade 
and of all other kinds of trade. 
[Laughter.| He did not know whether 
the hon. and gallant Member was engaged 
in commerce, but with regard to the 
question of marking he was afraid that, 
if the hon. and gallant Gentleman had 
his way, they would be marked out of 
house and home. Last Session a Measure 
for marking foreign fruit had been 
ridiculed out of the House. He antici- 


| pated that the hon. and gallant Gentle- 


man would some day or other introduce 
a Measure for the protection of the 
British onion, and would have nothing 
to do with the Spanish onion. [“ Hear, 
hear!” and laughter.| They were asked 


to mark alm_st every article of food, into 


whatever small portions it might be cut, 
in order to benefit the working classes 
of the country. He did not believe that 
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the policy would succeed in attaining its 
object. He believed that British trade 
would be able to hold its own. He did 
not regard healthy competition as being 
undesirable in the interests of trade, 
because we learned much from foreign 
competition, and from the manner in 
which goods were made abroad. If we 
established technical schools in this 
country, and managed our business as 
our foreign competitors managed theirs, 
we should be able to more than hold our 
own. 

Mr. J. W. LOGAN (Leicester, Har- 
borough) said that it had been remarked 
that there was a very strong feeling 
prevalent among the working classes that 
the bread was being taken out of their 
mouths through foreign competition. He 
did not know whether that was the case 
or not, but if it were, the sooner the 
minds of the working classes were dis- 
abused of that idea the better. It had 
been remarked that if foreign-made goods 
were marked no one would look at them. 
But even the right hon. Member for 
Thanet, who was a protectionist of pro- 
tectionists, had admitted that the pencil 
with which he was taking his notes was 
marked “ Made in Bavaria.” They them- 
selves, the representatives of the British 
people, used many articles that were of 
foreign origin. He therefore did not 
believe that the British people were 
burning with the desire to purchase 
home-made goods only. The British 
farmer, who was continually crying out 
at the injustice of our importing foreign 
cattle, fed his own beasts upon foreign- 
made cake. What the British people 
desired was to purchase, not British 
goods, but good articles at the 
cheapest possible price. He wished to 
point out to the working classes that 
they must not be misled into believing 
that the marking of foreign-made goods 
would improve the trade of this country. 
We were beaten by the foreigners, 
because we were handicapped in the race, 
in consequence of the heavy rents which 
our manufacturers had to pay for the 
use of the land on which their manufac- 
tories stood. Then again, there was the 
amount of royalties which manufacturers 
had to pay for getting ores out of the 
land. They were told that Belgium could 
send manufactured iron into this country 
and sell it cheaper than our own manu- 
facturers could do. That was because 
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our manufacturers had to pay royalties 
amounting to 6s. 5d. per ton upon their 
iron. As a nation we ought to be 
ashamed of ourselves for crying out 
against foreign competition. We had 
the best land in the world, the best 
ironstone in the world, the best coal in 
the world, the best blood and bone and 
sinew in the world, and yet we could 
not compete successfully with other 
nations who had not our advantages. 
Why should we allow these enormous 
royalties to be exacted for the raising of 
the ore which had been placed in the 
bowels of the earth by the Almighty for 
the benefit of the community at large, 
and not of particular individuals. -Let 
our manufacturers do as the German 
manufacturers did, and bring up their 
sons to be better manufacturers than 
themselves, instead of bringing them up 
to be gentlemen who did nothing but 
hunt and shoot. 

*Sir W. HART DYKE (Kent, Dartford) 
regretted that he had been unavoidably 
prevented from attending to the Debate 
as he ought to have done. The hon. 
Member who had just sat down had not 
been content with denouncing the Bill, 
but he must go further, and declare him- 
self in favour of the fraudulent im- 
portation of foreign-made goods. He 
was not sure that the hon. Gentle- 
man would not receive a rather serious 
warning on the subject from his con- 
stituents, who were largely composed of 
working men. This Measure was intended 
to protect our home produce from the 
fraud of the foreigner. [Zronical cheers.| 
He had never given his vote in favour 
of a protectionist Measure, neither 
was he a protectionist nor a fair trader. 
The whole essence of the question was 
the fraudulent marking of foreign goods. 
He understood his right hon. Friend the 
Member for Thanet had spoken of the 
Bill as one forwarding another policy 
which he had always supported. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER: I said it was 
accepted by a good many as being a 
substitute which would go down with 
their constituents instead of the real 
remedy. [A laugh.] 

*Sir W. HART DYKE thought his 
right hon. Friend’s explanation was 
almost worthy of the columns of Punch. 
As he understood the Bill, it was not 
proposed to introduce a new system of 
marking, but simply to alter the wording 
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of the marking. To the Bill, therefore, 
could there be any real or solid objec- 
tion? Was there anything in the pro- 
posed change which could be fairly 
described as protective? All that was 
proposed was that the words “ foreign 
made” should be substituted for the 
words which were now compulsorily 
placed on certain articles. Surely that 
was a proposal worthy of careful consi- | 
deration. He was quite aware that in| 
dealing with the retail sale of agricul-| 
tural produce, and especially fruit, a| 
great difficulty immediately arose. It | 
would be ridiculous to suggest that every | 
pottle of strawberries should be marked | 
“home grown,” but there was an| 
amount of fraud going on to the detri- | 
ment of the great fruit industry in this | 
country that hon. Members would hardly | 
believe possible. Take the case of early | 
fruit grown abroad. Thousands and | 
thousarids of English baskets were sent, 
over to Antwerp and other ports. Foreign | 
fruit was packed into the baskets, sent | 
over to our English markets, and sold | 
as English fruit. He did not plead for | 
protection, but he thought care might | 
be taken, by legislation or otherwise, to 
secure that a huge mass of fruit was not | 
brought over in bulk, flooding our | 
markets, and sold as English. The! 
foreign early fruit certainly depreciated | 
our markets for'the whole year. English | 
fruit came upon a depreciated market, | 
and the market never recovered. The | 
English paper trade, too, had been half | 
ruined in consequence of the system of | 
marking foreign paper. The marks | 
showing the foreign make only appeared | 
on the outside cover, with the result that 
tons and tons of German paper ab 
being sold in this country as Eng-| 
lish-made paper. He did not say! 
these were reasons why the House | 
should lightly pass legislation like | 
this, but he asserted that the cases of 
fruit and paper which he had mentioned | 
showed that arguments could be ad- 
vanced in favour of the object of his hon. | 
Friend’s Measure. But he rose particu- 
larly to refute the statements of the 
hon. Member opposite, who was never 
content unless he was denouncing land- 
owners. He wished the hon. Member 
had gone through his experience as a 
Jandowner during the last five years. 
Had he done so he would know that 
the sneers he was always levelling 
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against one of the most struggling classes 
of the community were not only irrita- 
ting, but most undeserved. 

Mr. LOGAN denied that he had ever 
sneered at landowners. [“Oh, oh!” 
He had always spoken against the 
system but not against individuals, and 
he should continue to do so in spite of 
whatever might be said. 

*Sir HOWARD VINCENT said he did 
not wish the Debate to be unduly pro- 
longed, and therefore, if the two essen- 
tial principles contained in the Bill were 
included in the reference to the proposed 
Select Committee, he would ask the 
leave of the House to withdraw the 
Motion for the Second Reading. 

*Tuz UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Jesse Cotuines, Birmingham, Bordesley) 
said the reference to the Committee 
would be so general in terms that it 
would admit of the consideration of any 
proposals for the amendment of the pre- 
sent law, and consequently would admit of 
any proposals which were contained in 
the Bill. Under those circumstances he 
hoped his hon. Friend would withdraw 
the Bill. That, coupled witn the fact 
that the Bill had never been seen by any 
merchant or manufacturer in the country, 
whom it affected so largely, would, he 
hoped, induce the hon. Member to with- 
draw the Measure. The discussion had 
been a very interesting one, and, he 
might add, a very needful one. His 
right hon. Friend the Member for the 
Brightside Division of Sheffield spoke of 
the original intention of the Merchandise 
Marks Act. The intention of that Act 
was not to protect any manufacturer 
from competition generally, but from 
fraudulent competition. Happily there 
was a large number of manufacturers in 
England, a larger number than in any 
other country, whose names were a gua- 
rantee to every buyer throughout the 
world of the quality and honesty of the 
work which they offered. The object of 
the Merchandise Marks Act was to pre- 
vent such frauds as the labelling of 
foreign-made knives with the name of 
“Joseph Rodgers, Sheffield,’ and of 
foreign-made needles with the name of 
“Milward, Redditch.” When, however, 
the Act was altered in the direction of 
indicating the place of origin, it bore 
hardly on the English manufacturer, and 
had resulted in a decrease of our trade 
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abroad. The hon. Member for Sheffield 
had produced a lamp-glass made in 
Saxony ; but if he had made inquiries as 
to the lamp trade in Birmingham, he 
would have found that there were 
thousands of men employed in it, that 
not only the lamp-glass, but the chimney, 
the reservoir, the foot, and the burner 
were all made in different parts of the 
world, and that the Birmingham manvu- 
facturer, through our system of free trade, 
could lay the whole world under contri- 
bution—{cheers}—and, by putting the 
different parts together, could produce 
an article that nobody else could touch. 
If they insisted that the burners, the 
framework, and the foot of the lamp 
were all to be marked, they would simply 
publish the information of the manufac- 
ture of the lamp everywhere. The right 
hon. Member for the Thanet Division had 
referred to the effect of this kind of 
legislation in the interests of British 





goods. Why, there were far more 
British goods sold abroad than 


foreign goods sold at home. 
hear!”] His hon. Friend behind 
him had spoken of English goods 
being unfairly driven out of the markets 
under present conditions. What about 
the £30,000,000 worth of goods we ex- 
ported to Germany; the £26,000,000 
worth we exported to France; the 
£30,000,000 worth exported to the Con- 
tinent of America ; and the vast quantity 
sent elsewhere? [‘‘ Hear, hear !”] 
*Sirn HOWARD VINCENT: What are 
the imports? 

*Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said that did 
not immediately affect the point to which 
he was referring. What the framers of 
the Merchandise Marks Act had in view, 
and what the Government had in view, 
at the present time was to prevent fraud. 
[“Hear, hear !”) That was the main 
object to attain, and it undoubtedly was 
necessary in common fairness to the 
British manufacturer. [“‘ Hear, hear! ”] 
Beyond this, however, he thought the 
only view to be taken in those matters 
was to leave trade alone as much as pos- 
sible. [Opposition cheers.| An hon. 
Member had spoken of the popularity 
of British goods. Well, what had se- 
cured them that popularity were their 
quality and the enterprise and skill de- 
voted to their production—the fact that 
the British manufacturer had been kept 
at his wits’ end to compete with the 


[“ Hear, 
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foreigner in every market. [Cheers.j 
Under similar conditions he was coi 
fident that British goods would always 
maintain their popularity.  [* Hear, 
hear !”| In fact, more than ever the 
British manufacturer would have to feel 
that, in combating foreign competition, 
from whatever quarter, he must rely on 
himself—on his own well-tried skill, 
energy and enterprise, for if he failed in 
that direction he would fail altogether. 
[(“ Hear, hear !”}] His hon. Friend had 
referred to cases of fraud which he said 
there were no means at present of reach- 
ing, cases in which articles of food— 
mutton, for instance—were openly sold 
as British but which were of foreign pro- 
duction. Of course that. was actual 
fraud, and ought to be prevented. The 
purchaser, or consumer, ought to have 
the means of knowing what he was pur- 
chasing. [“Hear, hear!”] But they 
must be careful in amending the exist- 
ing laws, or in passing fresh laws of the 
kind, that they did not further interfere 
with the position we held as described by 
the Leader of the Opposition, when he 
said that Great Britain was the em- 
porium of the world—[cheers|—and that 
every piece of legislation which had a 
tendency to keep goods from coming to 
this great central market to be re-dis- 
tributed over the world, not only took 
away trade from the British merchant, 
but reduced the work in the many forms 
of collateral employment.  [* Hear, 
hear !”] In those circumstances, and 
after the valuable and interesting Debate 
his hon. Friend had raised—{ Opposition 
laughter }|—he hoped that his hon. Friend 
would not press the matter to a Division, 
but would withdraw the Motion. [Loud 
Opposition cries of “ No.”} 

*Sir HOWARD VINCENT: Am I to 
understand that the condition I laid 
down is accepted by the right hon. 
Gentleman—namely, that the principle 
referred to in this Bill will be included 
in the reference to the Select Committee? 
[Opposition cries of “No.” 

*Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: What I said 
was that the terms of reference to the 
Committee will be so general that they 
will include any proposition that might 
be made for the alteration of the present 
law. [“Hear, hear!” and Opposition 
cheers. 

*Sm HOWARD VINCENT: Well, Sir, 


as the right hon. Gentleman has under- 
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taken, on behalf of the President of the 
Board of Trade—[Opposition cries of 
“No”}+that the matters to which I 
have called attention shall be considered 
—[Opposition cries of “No”}—I ask 
the leave of the House to withdraw the 
Motion. [Loud Opposition cries of “No.” 
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*Mr. SPEAKER: Is it the pleasure of 
the House that the Motion be withdrawn! 
[Loud Opposition cries of “No.” 
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SUNDAY CLOSING (WALES) ACT (1881) ; I think it is essentially a matter for the House 
AMENDMENT BILL. | to decide whether the comparatively short 


: apr apme | time that has elapsed since Bi 

Mr. J. HERBERT ROBERTS (Den- ode in the Pm, gh Ses Soukers, snd tee 
bighshire, W.) rose to move the Second | alterations that have been made in the Measure 
Reading of the Sunday Closing (Wales) | since last Session would militate against the 
Act (1881) Amendment Bill. | fair discussion of the Bill, and that it is proper 

Mr. W. J. GALLOWAY (Manchester, | hat, the discussion on the Second Reading 
$.W.), interposing, asked Mr. Speaker’s pi 
ruling upon a point of order in regard 
to the Bill, which he said was only 
delivered to Members at ten minutes to 
1 o'clock that day. The precedent on 
which he based his request occurred on 
March 9th, 1892, when the Places of 
Worship Enfranchisement Bill was be- 


In view of that ruling he (Mr. Galloway) 
wished to ask whether he was in order 
in moving that the Debate on this Bill 
be now adjourned. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: It will be observed 
that Mr. Speaker Peel said there it was 
not a question of order. Moreover, he 
fore the House. The hon. Member for | was speaking after the Second Reading 
the Oxford University then asked Mr. | of the Bill had been moved,. and 
Speaker Peel’s ruling upon this point, |a Motion for the Adjournment had 
and Mr. Speaker Peel, in reply, said:— | been made. It was only a question as 
to whether or not he ought to consider 
that Motion as an abuse of the Rules of 
the House. The time for raising such a 
point has not yet come. 

Mr. J. HERBERT ROBERTS then 
moved the Second Reading of the Bill. 
The Bill had, he said, for six successive 

, Sessions been introduced into that House 

And, further on, Mr. Speaker Peel | in identically the same terms, but this 
said : — was the first opportunity they had had 
of bringing it under the notice of the 
House. The House would remember 


“What has passed shows the inconvenience 
of discussing a Bill only very recently in the 
hands of hon. Members. I cannot interfere, 
however, on a point of Order to stop the De- 
bate, though of course it is an argument 
against a Second Reading Debate, if hon. 
Members have an imperfect knowledge of the 
provisions of a Bill.” 





“TI make no complaint whatever against the 
hon. Member for Caseanvenshine for pressing 
the Second Reading. What I said did not 
amount to so much as a suggestion to the hon. 
Member. In ordinary circumstances I should 
not consent to put the Motion for the adjourn- 
ment of the Debate, but I shall do so now as 


that in 1881 the Welsh Sunday Closing 
Bill was introduced and passed through 
all its stages and it became law the next 
| year. 


Behind that Act there was a very 








strong body of opinion in Wales. After 
seven years, at the instigation of a cer- 
tain party, and for reasons which he 
would not go into at the present moment 
an agitation was got up in order to pre 
vail on the Government to send a Com- 
mission to inquire into the operation of 
the Act. That was in 1889. That 
Commission was appointed by the Con- 
servative Ministry of the day, and out 
of the five Commissioners four held the 
political views of the Government, and 
one, Sir John Hibbert, held opposite 
views. He mentioned that because the 
present Bill was virtually and substan- 
tially the recommendations of the Com- 
mission. He did not think the Govern- 
ment could possibly take up a very 
hostile attitude towards this Bill for the 
reason he had just given. It might be 
said that there was now sitting a Com- 
mission to inquire into the general 
licensing law, and that was a reason why 
legislation on this point should be post- 
poned. He would reply to that argu- 
ment that the Report of this General 
Commission ought not to be allowed to 
override the Report of the Special Com- 
mission which was specially sent down 
to Wales to inquire into this particular 
matter. This Bill did not propose any 
new legislation whatever. It only pro- 
posed to make what they regarded as 
necessary amendments of the existing 
law. In their Report the Commissioners 
pointed out that the result of their in- 
quiry in Wales had been to leave no 
doubt on their minds that throughout 
Wales as a whole the general opinion and 
feeling preponderated largely in favour 
of the policy of the Act. Evidence was 
given to show that, in the first place, 
there had been an increased improve- 
ment in the order in the streets on 
Sunday in the Principality; secondly, 
that there had been increased regularity 
at work during, the early days of 
the week; and, thirdly, that it had 
done something to conduce to the 
greater comfort and had improved 
the conditions of the people generally. 
It might be said that in certain districts 
it had been followed by an increase of 
the number of Sunday convictions. But 
the Commission remarked— 


“We cannot regard these statistics as con- 
clusive one way or the other. We are driven 
to conclude that the increase in Sunday con- 
victions arises from some cause peculiar to the 
state of things prevailing on that day.” 


Mr. J. H. Roberts. 
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He presented some of the main difficul- 
ties that had rendered necessary the in- 
corporation of these recommendations 
into the Bill before the House. First, 
he referred to the ever-present difficulty, 
not only in Wales but wherever Sunday 
closing was carried out, the difficulty of 
the bond fide traveller. The Commis- 
sioners on this point made a very impor- 
tant statement. They said—- 
“Undoubtedly it is the case that in the 
existing state of the law, interpreted as the 
bond fide traveller clause usually is, anything 
like a general prohibition of the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors on Sunday has not yet been 
enforced.” 
In other words, with the law as it is at 
present, it is impossible that any Sunday- 
closing Act in any part of the country 
can be really effective. This was a very 
important statement, and proved to his 
mind conclusively that the failure—if 
failure there had been—in the operation 
of the Act in certain districts was due, 
not to mistaken policy, but to defective 
law. This difficulty had been got over 
in Scotland by a system of Sunday 
licences, which the Commissioners recom- 
mended should be carried ovt in Wales, 
and the recommendation had been in- 
cluded in the Bill. He believed a similar 
difficulty had been met with in Ireland. 
The Act had been evaded in four main 
points. First, there was the operation 
of the bond fide traveller clause; 
secondly, in relation to clubs which were 
not genuinely clubs ; thirdly, in reference 
to shebeens—and this was frequent in 
the populous centres of South Wales; 
and fourthly, in reference to the whole- 
sale beer trade. Taking these four 
points, he should show how they were 
proposed to be dealt with in the Bill. 
First, in reference to the bond fide 
traveller clause, it was proposed—and 
this on the special recommendation of 
the Royal Commission—that no occupier 
of licensed premises should sell to tra- 
vellers on Sunday without a Sunday 
licence. Further, it was proposed that 
the licensing authority shall have power 
to grant these licences, but the premises 
used for the purpose shall be above the 
rateable value of £25. Also, in accord- 
ance with the suggestion of the Royal 
Commission, these licensed holders would 
be required to keep a book and enter 
therein the names of travellers served. 
The point in reference to illegal clubs 
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was met by a clause imposing fines where 
it was proved that such clubs were con- 
stituted for drinking purposes. A 
higher scale of fines was provided for 
breaches of the law in reference to she- 
beens. Lastly, in reference to the whole- 
sale beer trade—which had been the 
cause of considerable difficulty to the 
police in Cardiff and elsewhere, owing 
to the unsatisfactory character of those 
who held the assize licences andthe un- 
satisfactory character of the buildings 
in which the beer was sold—it was pro- 
posed to meet the evil, first, by registra- 
tion by the County Councils and by 
fixing a minimum rateable value of £15, 
The last provision of the Bill he referred 
to was one which prohibited the sale of 
intoxicating liquors on Sundays in re- 
freshment rooms at railway stations. 
This was not in accordance with his own 
view and opinion, but it was a specific 
recommendation of the Royal Commis- 
sion. He admitted at once that there 
were formidable difliculties in the posi- 
tion, but he asserted that these difficul- 
ties had been caused entirely by defects 
in the Act, not by the policy of the Act. 
He did not disguise for a moment that 
there had been a feeling, especially in 
Cardiff, that the Act should be relaxed 
in different districts, or, perhaps, in cer- 
tain portions of the Principality, repealed 
altogether; but the real factor in the 
case was this, that the Commission had, 
in unmistakable terms, expressed the 
opinion that the Act should not be re- 
pealed, but continued and strengthened, 
and it was beside the question for anyone 
to make a suggestion in that direction. 
He quoted a reference in the Report, in 
which the Commission dealt with a sug- 
gestion that in certain districts public- 
houses should be open during limited 
hours— 


“We are, however, so convinced that a 
change in this direction would be so unwelcome 
to so vast a majority of the population in so 
large an area of the Principality that we do 
not think it ought to be carried out.” 


This was a plain statement of the utmost 
value. It meant that, in the judgment 
of the Royal Commission, the moral sen- 
timent of the country should not be 
sacrificed to—he did not use the word 
with any offensive meaning—the liquor 
interest of Cardiff or any portion of 
South Wales. Before concluding, a re- 
mark was necessary in reference to the 
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border difficulty—undoubtedly one of 
the most grave obstacles in certain dis- 
tricts to the strict operation of the Act 
of 1881. As many Members would know, 
the border-line between England and 
Wales was exceptionally unfortunate, be- 
cause it passed through a populous min- 
ing district in parts of Glamorganshire 
and Monmouth. He would not go into 
details, but this had been the cause of 
a very large proportion of the evasion 
of the Act, and consequent agitation 
against the Act in these districts. The 
Commissioners, on their part, were not 
able to say anything as to the advisa- 
bility of including Monmouth in the 
scope of the Act, because they would have 
been out of order in doing so—that being 
outside their terms of reference. But 
feeling in Monmouth was unmistakably 
in favour of inclusion, and therefore in 
the Bill it was proposed that the county 
of Monmouth should be part of Wales, 
so far as the Sunday-closing Act was 
concerned. He believed that the right 
hon. Gentleman, the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition, had had the opportunity of testing 
the feeling of the majority of his con- 
stituents on the subject. In conclusion, 
and summarising the points he had made, 
he asked the House to believe that this 
was in no sense or degree a partisan or 
political Bill; it was the embodiment of 
the deliberate and unanimous opinion 
and judgment of the Royal Commission, 
founded on evidence taken in the Prin- 
cipality itself. This Commission was 
appointed by a Conservative Govern- 
ment and at the instigation of a Party 
hostile to the policy of Sunday-closing in 
general, and to Sunday-closing in Wales 
in particular. It was no new piece of 
legislation proposed ; there was no ques- 
tion of principle involved ; it was simply 
amendment of an existing Act. The 
feeling in Wales was undoubtedly getting 
stronger in favour of Sunday-closing, and 
the votes of the Parliamentary represen- 
tatives of Wales would prove this. If 
there were in England the same body of 
public opinion in favour of this legisla- 
tion, no doubt it would soon be carried. 
He appealed to the Government, and 
hoped they would see the injustice of re- 
fusing to support what was, after all, 
the recommendation of their own Com- 
mission. He did not claim support of 
Members on party grounds, and not on 
extreme temperance grounds ; he claimed 
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the support of the House generally to 
the changes contained in the Bill, be- 
cause they had received the seal of the 
Commission he had referred to after care- 
ful and impartial inquiry, and because 
he believed if these amendments were 
carried into law they would conduce to 
the moral welfare of the people of Wales. 
[Cheers.| He moved that the Bill be 
now read a Second time. 

*Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT rose to 
occupy only a minute or two, think- 
ing that by so doing he would best 
serve the cause of the Bill. The Bill 
was founded almost literally on the Re- 
port of the Commission of 1889, and, as 
his hon. Friend had said, this Commis- 
sion was appointed by a Conservative 
Government, and it was a Commission 
whose opinion carried the greatest pos- 
sible weight. He did not know if his 
hon. Friend had given the names of the 
Commissioners, but he would mention 
them. The Chairman was Lord Balfour 
of Burleigh, and the other Commissioners 
were Lord Emlyn, a Tory landlord much 
respected in Wales ; Judge Horatio Lloyd, 
Judge Harrisor. and Sir John Hibbert. 
It was impossible to mention a list of 
names more qualified to pronounce on this 
question. There was a most careful con- 
sideration of evidence taken on the spot, 
and the Bill, he was justified in saying, 
was practically a transcript of the Re- 
port of the Commission. This was quite 
enough to recommend the Second Reading 
to the House. He would press upon the 
House that in a matter of this kind they 
should give the Bill a Second Reading, 
reserving any criticism on particular 
clauses till they reached the Committee 
stage. 

*Mr. J. M. MACLEAN (Cardiff) ob- 
served that, personally, he could not 
accept the proposal of the right hon. 
rentleman opposite that the Bill should 
be allowed to be read a second time 
without a division. Whilst recognising 
the moderate way in which the hon. 
Gentleman who introduced the Bill had 
recommended it to the House, he thought 
his statement contained some very ques- 
tionable propositions. He said, in the 
first place, that no new legislation was 
intended by the Bill. But this was as 
strong a Bill as he had ever read for the 
manufacture of new crimes and criminals. 
The hon. Member in his statement said 
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that the Commissioners made very im- 
portant exceptions as regarded the ope- 
ration of the Welsh Sunday-closing Act 
in a borough like Cardiff, and he then 
went on to say that the Commissioners 
recommended that the moral sentiment 
of the country generally should prevail 
in the town of Cardiff. 

Mr. J. HERBERT ROBERTS said that 
was his own expression, and not the re- 
commendation of the Committee. 

*Mr. MACLEAN remarked that the 
Commissioners did not go so far as that, 
and the was glad to find that this was 
only an expression of the hon Member's 
own opinion. What were they to think 
of the sacred principle of Local Veto 
when, in a town of nearly 200,000 in- 
habitants, they were to have the opinion 
probably of the majority of that town 
overridden by the moral sentiment of the 
people in the country districts. Was 
not that a wonderful application of the 
principle of local option? The hon. 
Member said that a certain body of 
people in Cardiff were opposed to Sunday 
closing as it now existed. Yes, there 
was a very considerable body indeed. 
Only three years ago a plebiscite was 
taken, under circumstances which pre- 
vented the possibility of any wrong 
opinion being formed, and the issue was 
that a clear majority of those who voted 
were in favour of the abolition of the 
Welsh Sunday-closing Act. He might 
mention that the figures of the majority 
on that occasion very nearly reached 
8,500, or almost exactly the figures by 
which he was returned as Member for 
Cardiff two years ago. He thought there 
could be very little doubt, considering 
the strong views he himself took on this 
question, that the prevailing opinion in’ 
the borough of Cardiff was against the 
Sunday-closing Act as it now existed, 
and it would be still more strongly 
opposed to the much more stringent pro- 
visions which the hon. Member proposed 
to introduce by this amending Bill. The 
hon. Member said that the Welsh Sunday- 
closing Act had only failed so far be- 
cause it had not been carried out. Could 
the hon. Member point out to him any 
place in the world where prohibition had 
succeeded? Was there any place in 
America where it had not been success- 
fully evaded? Such an iniquitous and 
demoralising law as the Welsh Sunday- 
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Cardiff, could not remain on the Statute 
Book in face of the resolute opposition 
of the people were it not for the fact 
that a law of that kind could always be 
successfully evaded. When he saw such 
oppressive legislation put in force, he) 
could understand why in the old days, | 
when oppressive Customs duties were im-| 
posed upon the entrance of foreign goods | 
into this country, the whole sentiment of | 
the people became strongly in favour of | 
smuggling. The same thing took place 
under an Act of this kind, and every 
possible means were used for the purpose 
of evading its operation. However many 
amending Acts they passed, and however 
stringent they made their provisions, he 
said that the sentiment of freedom—the 
right of a man to drink a glass of beer 
when he wanted it, or a glass of spirits— 
was so strongly implanted in the breasts 
of the people of this country that they 
would never be able to enforee a prohibi- 
tive law of this kind. This measure 
which the hon. Gentleman had intro- 
duced, and which he said the Radicals 
of Wales were going to vote for, how 
different it was from any Sunday-closing 
Bill ever proposed for England! Had 
anyone in his senses ever proposed that 
there should be a universal Sunday- 
closing Bill for the whole of England, 
applicable to London and other large 
towns? Why, everybody knew that if it 
were proposed there would be a revolu- 
tion in London to-morrow. Let them 
try it, and they would soon find out that 
that was the case. Why, then, should 
this experiment be tried in Wales? Were 
all their sentimental experiments to be 
tried there, and great towns like Cardiff 
to be treated as nobody dared to treat 
London and other big cities? He should 
like to call attention to some of the pro- 
visions of the Bill. He had only had an 
opportunity of reading it since he came 
into the House about an hour ago, but 
some of the provisions were familiar to 
him. Just let them see what was to be- 
come of that unfortunate gentleman— 
the bond fide traveller. In future he was 
not to get any kind of refreshment at all 
unless ‘he had travelled a distance of not 
less than twelve miles for some purpose 
other than that of obtaining intoxicating 
liquors. He must travel the twelve miles 
first, and then he must set out afresh, 
when he was hungry, thirsty and tired, 





in order to obtain refreshment, and the 
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burden, even then, was upon him of 
proving that he was a bond fide traveller. 
The clause went on— 


“No person shall be proved to be a traveller 
unless the evidence given in that behalf is 
corroborated in some material respect by a 
person or persons not charged or interested.” 


So that the poor man was to go about, 
after travelling twelve miles or more to 
find some person to prove that he was a 
bond fide traveller. That was the kind 
of legislation run mad which some hon. 
Gentlemen proposed to carry through 
Parliament. But those were not all the 
provisions that struck him as exceedingly 
grotesque and likely to produce very bad 
consequences. He would take Clause 10, 
which referred to illegal association. 
That clause said— 

“From and after the commencement of this 
Act any association of ten or more persons 
existing only for the purpose of supplying 
intoxicating liquor to its members, or if for 
any other purpose only ostensibly or colour- 
ably for such other purpose, shall be deemed 
an illegal association, and each and every 
member of such association shall be liable upon 
summary conviction, to a fine not exceeding 
£5, or to imprisonment for any period not 
exceeding three months.” 


One of the means by which this Sunday- 
closing Act had been successfully evaded 
in populous towns in Wales was by the 
formation of an immense number of clubs 
of one kind or another, some numbering 
several thousand persons; and there was 
no doubt that the popularity of these 
clubs depended to a very considerable 
extent upon the fact that anybody be- 
longing to them could go into his club 
and get refreshments on Sunday just as 
a Member of that House went into his 
club for the same purpose.  [“ Hear, 
hear!”] Under this clause every such 
club would be liable, on the information 
of spies or detectives—whom it seemed 
to be the purpose of hon. Members oppo- 
site to use in order to report on the 
conduct of every human being in this 
country, and to take care that he came 
up to their standard of what they deemed 
to be morality—every such club would be 
liable to be reported upon, and possibly 
to be shut up, under this clause. Then 
he passed on to shebeens. Here they 
had a specimen of the new drastic punish- 
ment which was to be introduced under 
the Bill— 


“Every person who keeps a shebeen shall 
be liable for the first offence to a penalty of 
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not less than £10, or imprisonment with or 
without hard labour for a term not less than 
two months.” 


Hard labour played a very great part in 
the Bill. If the offender was convicted 
a second time he would be liable to a 
penalty of not less than £20, or to im- 
prisonment with or without hard labour 
for a term not less than four months, 
and to be prohibited from holding a 
licence for a term not exceeding five 
years. Were ever such monstrous pro- 


posals brought forward in any Bill intro-| should be obtained. 


duced in such a modest and reasonable 
way as this was by its author? It was 
not only the people who kept shebeens 
who were to be punished in this way, 
but actually when they came to the final 
part of this clause they found it worded 
in this way— 

“Any person found drunk, or having had 
drink supplied to him on premises where in- 
toxicating liquor is had or kept for sale by 
retail without a licence, shall be liable to a 
penalty not exceeding five pounds, or to im- 
prisonment with or without hard labour for a 
term not exceeding one month.” 


Really, was it possible that in that House 
of Commons any large body of men would 
be found ready to vote for sentencing to 
hard labour any man who drank an 
illicit glass of beer? He put the pro- 
position to the House, and it seemed to 
him to surpass in absurdity any proposi- 
tion brought before them. He need not 
go any further into the Bill. It pro- 
ceeded on the same lines right through. 
The final clause was one regarding rail- 
way stations. It said— 

“Section 4 of the Sunday Closing (Wales) 
Act, 1881, is hereby repealed, and from and 
after the commencement of this Act, no intoxi- 
cating liquor shall be sold on Sunday at a 
railway station to persons arriving at or 
departing from such station, by railroad or 
otherwise.” 


The hon. Member told the House that 
that was a clause proposed by the Com- 
missioners, and they had heard a good 
deal about the high respect, ability, and 
impartiality of those Commissioners. 
[Opposition cheers.| It seemed to him 
that those Commissioners could hardly 
realise that many thousands of people 
arrived and departed on Sunday in places 
like Cardiff at the railway stations. 
Were these people to be prevented 
from having any kind of refreshment? 
In Cardiff a great number of people were 
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opposed to the Sunday-closing Act, and 
often moderate men had gone so far as 
to say that they were in favour of open- 
ing public-houses on Sundays for a 
limited time in the middle of the day. 
Surely that was a reasonable rule to 
apply to all public-houses, without dis- 
tinction, in great towns. Still more 
should it apply to railway stations, where 
it was sometimes necessary, for the 
preservation of health, that refreshment 
Was it right or 
reasonable that travellers arriving at or 
departing from a railway station should 
be deprived of the opportunity of obtain- 
ing any refreshment whatever? His con- 
stituents were very largely interested in 
this subject, and he skculd resolutely 
oppose the application of a Bill of this 
kind to the whole of Wales. He regret- 
ted that any ,such Bill should have 
been brought in, and if it were pressed 
to a division he should certainly vote 
against it. 

*Mr. W. T. HOWELL (Denbigh 
Boroughs) protested against the proposal 
that they should pass a Bill of this kind 
blindfold. No doubt this Bill was ab- 
solutely similar to Bills that had been 
printed in former Sessions; but his ex- 
perience of the House of Commons taught 
him that unless the subject-matter of a 
Measure was likely to be debated, Mem- 
bers did not read the Bill when it was 
circulated. There was also the reason- 
able probability that a Bill distributed 
in a former Session had been mislaid. 
It was only at 12.30 or 12.45 p.m. that 
day that the House had the opportunity 
of seeing in black and white what were 
the exact provisions which it was now 
proposed to add to the Statute Book. 
Members could not be expected to form 
a judgment and to come to a conclusion 
upon a matter of this kind without 
having taken the advice of people who 
were specially qualified by their position 
to give advice upon it. He was not him- 
self a brewer or licensed victualler, but 
he knew certain people upon whose ad- 
vice he could rely, and before forming 
a definite opinion on such a Bill as this 
he would like to hear what they had to 
say. A Royal Commission was at present 
inquiring into the whole subject of the 
Licensing Laws for England and Wales, 
and it seemed to him that they would be 
rather forestalling the conclusions at 
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which the Commissioners might arrive 
by legislating before those Commissioners 
had reported upon the evidence laid 
before them. He admitted that Sunday 
closing had done good in certain districts 
in Wales, but in others it had done 
immense harm. Believing that, he was 
of opinion that they ought to be very care- 
ful about what they did, either to extend 
the existing law or to amend it. In little 
villages the closing of public-houses on 
Sundays meant that liquor was not sold 
on those days; but to imagine that in 
Cardiff and other great towns the Sunday 
Closing Act had stopped the sale of 
liquor would be perfectly absurd. One 
could not go into the streets without 
becoming convinced of that. It was a 
very serious thing to put upon the 
Statute Book a law which could be easily 
evaded. Legislation ought to be effec- 
tive. In Wales the existing Act had 
been evaded in several ways, and chiefly 
by the establishment of bogus clubs. In 
places of the size of Cardiff and Swansea 
it was absolutely impossible to put down 
these bogus clubs. The present con- 
dition of things was unjust to the licence- 
holder, who had to manage his premises 
according to the regulations of the police, 
and to construct these premises in con- 
formity with the demands of the 
Licensing Justices, and who had heavy 
duties to pay for his licence and other 
things. The proprietor or manager of a 
bogus club, on the other hand, had not 
the same heavy outlay and expense, and 
yet was able to make a profit on Sundays 
which the licenceholder was prevented 
from making. He was afraid that the 
Sunday-closing Act in its results had not 
altogether fulfilled the prognostications 
of its friends. The figures in the Govern- 
ment Returns for 1892 were very interest- 
ing. Sunday-closing was in force in 
Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, but not in 
England. The Returns for 1892 showed 
that in Ireland the arrests for drunken- 
ness on Sunday were 111 out of every 
100,000 of the population ; in Scotland 
the arrests were 100, and in Wales they 
were 68; but in England, where the 
public-houses were only closed for cer- 
tain hours of the day, the number of 
arrests per 100,000 of the population was 
only 54. Some very urgent explanation 
of these figures was wanted from those 
gentlemen who wished to extend Tem- 
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closing. The promoters of this Bill pro- 
posed to put down shebeens by increas- 
ing the punishment to which shebeen 
proprietors were liable. In his opinion 
the only effect of that provision would 
be that the shebeen proprietor would 
charge more for the beer which he sold. 
If there was a demand for liquor it 
would be supplied, and the greater the 
danger of supplying it the higher would 
be the price charged. He thought it 
would be well for the House to hear what 
had been said on this subject by the 
Cardiff stipendiary magistrate, who had 
had much experience of prosecutions 
under the Sunday Closing Act. Speaking 
in January 1895 of his experience on the 
Bench under the Sunday-closing Act, 
he said— 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.) 
moved that the question be now put. 
*Mr. SPEAKER: I cannot put that 
Motion, considering that the discussion 
has not lasted an hour, and that the 
Bill only came from the printers after 
the hour when the House met. 

*Mr. HOWELL said that the observa- 
tions of the magistrate to which he 
wished to call attention were the follow- 
ing :— 

“On the day when licensed houses are closed 
there is a demand by a large section of the 


community for intoxicating liquor, and that 
demand——” 


And it being Half-past Five of the 
clock, the Debate stood adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed upon Tuesday, 
9th February. 


FACTORY ACTS (FISHING TRADE) BILL. 

Sir ALBERT ROLLIT, in moving the 
Second Reading of this Bill, stated that 
in the Factory Acts there were certaiu 
exemptions as to the fishing trade so 
as to allow the curing of fish imme- 
diately on being landed—a process which 
was absolutely necessary. Recently a 
narrower construction had been put on 
the saving clause in the Act, with the 
result that 50 or 60 prosecutions had 
been begun, but were suspended by the 
Home Office in the hope that this Bill 
would pass into law and thus render the 
procedure in these prosecutions unneces- 
sary. He had received letters from the 
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Gentleman’s predecessor in favour of the 
Bill. He trusted, therefore, that as the 
question was urgent the House would 
allow the Second Reading to be taken 
now. 

Mr. T. R. BUCHANAN (Aberdeen- 
shire, E.) said the Bill was an important 
one, but it had only been issued the 
previous morning. He asked his hon. 
Friend to postpone the Committee stage 
for a week in order to give time for the 
Scottish fishing interest to examine its 
provisions. 

Sir ALBERT ROLLIT: 


readily do so. 


I will most 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Wednesday next. 


SUPPLY. 
Committee deferred till to-morrow. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
Committee deferred till Friday. 


UNLAWFUL POSSESSION BILU. 
Adjourned Debate on Second Reading 
[26th January] further adjourned till 
To-morrow. 


MILITARY WORKS (MONEY). 
Committee thereupon deferred _ till 
To-morrow, 


SHOPS (EARLY CLOSING) BIL 
Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 


MOTIONS. 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT AcT (1894) 
AMENDMENT. 

Bill to amend certain provisions of the 
Local Government Act, 1894, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Hobhouse, Sir John Doring- 
ton, Mr. Wharton, Mr. Cozens-Hardy, and 
Mr. Bill; presented, and Read the First time ; 
to be Read a Second time upon Tuesday next, 
and to be printed.—{Bill 93.] 


Sir A, Rollit. 
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ACCOUNTANTS (SCOTLAND.) 


Bill to amend the Law relating to Accoun- 
tants in Scotland, and to regulate their quali- 
fications and provide for their registration, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. James Camp- 
bell, Mr. J. B. Balfour, Mr. Cox, Mr. Hal- 
dane, and Mr. Faithfull Begg; presented and 
Read the First time; to be Read a Second 
time upon Wednesday, 31st March, and to 
be printed.—{[Bill 94.] 


TENANT RIGHT IN TOWNS (IRELAND). 


Bill to amend the Law relating to Tenant 
Right in Towns in Ireland, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Field, Mr. Clancy, Mr. 
Carew, Mr. Patrick O’Brien, and Mr. J. P. 
Farrell; presented, and Read the First time; 
to be Read a Second time upon Monday, 2nd 
February, and to be printed.—{Bill 95. ]} 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACTS AMENDMENT. 


Bill to amend the Merchant Shipping Acts, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Field, Mr. 
Clancy, Mr. Patrick O’Brien, and Mr. Carew ; 
presented, and Read the First time; to be 
Read a Second time upon Monday, 22nd 
February, and to be printed.—{Bill 96.] 


LEASEHOLDERS (PURCHASE OF FEE SIMPLE) 
(no. 2). 

Bill to give facilities to Leaseholders for the 
purchase of the fee simple of their holdings, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Kearley, Mr. 
Samuel Evans, Mr. Field, Mr. Harrison, Mr. 
Luttrell, and Mr. Channing; presented, and 
Read the First time; to be Read a Second 
time upon Wednesday next, and to be printed. 
—{Bill 97.] 


SALE OF FOOD AND DRUGS. 


Bill to consolidate and amend the Law re- 
lating to the Sale of Food and Drugs, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Kearley, Sir James 
Wodehouse, Mr. Horace Plunkett, Mr. Lam- 
bert, Mr. Jeffreys, Mr. Nicol, Mr. Channing, 
Mr. Lough, and Mr. Maurice Healy; _pre- 
sented, and Read the First time; to be Read 
a Second time upon Thursday, 18th March, 
and to be printed.—{Bill 98.] 


INDUSTRIAL AND PROVIDENT AND INCOR- 
PORATED BUILDING SOCIETIES (PURCHASE OF 
FEE SIMPLE). 


Bill to give facilities to Industrial and Provi- 
dent and Incorporated Building Societies for 
the purchase of the Fee Simple of their hold- 
ings, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Chan- 
ning, Mr. H. J. Wilson, Mr. Cameron Corbett, 
Mr. Fenwick, Mr. Buchanan, Mr. Lambert, 
and Mr. Crilly ; presented, and Read the First 
time ; to be Read a Second time upon Tuesday, 
23rd February, and to be printed.—{Bill 99.] 


House Adjourned at Twenty minutes 
before Six o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Thursday, 28th January 1897. 


ADDRESS. 
The Queen’s Answer to the Address of 
Tuesday the 19th instant reported ; and 
Address and Answer to be printed and 


published. 


EARL OF LIMERICK. 

Petition of William Henry Edmond de 
Vere Sheaffe Earl of Limerick, claiming 
aright to vote at the elections of Re- 
presentative Peers for Ireland ; read, and 
referred to the Lord Chancellor to con- 


STATUTE LAW REVISION BILLS AND 
CONSOLIDATION BILLS. 

Moved to resolve, That it is desirable 
that all Statute Law Revision Bills and 
Consolidation Bills of the present Session 
be referred to a Joint Committee of both 
Houses of Parliament (Zhe Lord Chan- 
cellor), agreed to : Ordered that a Message 
be sent to the Commons to communi- 
cate this resolution, and to desire their 
concurrence. 


INCREASE IN THE ARMY. 

Viscount DE VESCI gave notice that 
on Monday he would ask the Secretary of 
State for War whether it was the in- 
tention of her Majesty’s Government to 
lay before Parliament proposals for an 
increase in the strength of the Army, 
and, if so, in what arms? By what num- 
ber of battalions it was proposed to 
increase the strength of the infantry ; 
whether it was proposed to add to the 
Brigade of Guards and in what manner ; 
whether, if the strength of the Brigade 
of Guards was increased,it was proposed 
to place the Brigade on the roster for 
foreign service in time of peace, and 
under what conditions ? 


{28 January 1897} 
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BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Toe PRIME MINISTER (The Mar- 
QUESS OF SaLtspury): [ do not know 
whether it is agreeable to my noble 
Friend to adjourn until Monday? I be- 
lieve that Lord Lansdowne has a matter 
of some importance to bring forward on 
that day, but I have heard of nothing 
for to-morrow. 

Tue Earu KIMBERLEY for- 


mally signified assent. 


OF 


ITouse adjourned at Twenty-five minutes 
before Five o’clock, to Monday next, 
a Quarter past Four o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Thursday, 28th January 1897. 


STANDING ORDERS. 


Ordered, that the Select Committee 
on Standing Orders do consist of thirteen 
Members :— Mr. Buchanan, Sir William 
Coddington, Mr. John Edward Ellis, 
Sir Thomas Esmonde, Sir Edward 
Gourley, Mr. Halsey, Mr. Humphreys- 
Owen, Mr. James Lowther, Sir John 
Lubbock, Sir John Mowbray, Mr. 
William Redmond, Sir Mark Stewart, 
and Mr. Whitmore were accordingly 
nominated Members of the Committee. 
—(Sir John Mowbray.) 


SELECTION. 

Ordered, that the Committee of Selec- 
tion do consist of eleven Members :— 
Mr. Sydney Buxton, Sir John Dorington, 
Sir William Hart Dyke, Dr. Farquhar- 
son, Mr. Halsey, Mr. Justin McCarthy, 
Sir George Osborne Morgan, Mr. Philip 
Stanhope, Mr. Wharton, Mr. Wodehouse 
and the Chairman of the Select Com- 
mittee on Standing Orders were accord- 
ingly nominated Members of the Com- 
mittee.—(Sir John Mowbray.) 
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QUESTIONS. 


CANADA AND AUSTRALASIA (CABLE). 
Sir GEORGE BADEN-POWELL 
(Liverpool, Kirkdale): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether the Conference on the telegraph 
cable to connect the Canadian Dominion 
with the Australasian Colonies has con- 
cluded its labours; and whether any 
approximate date can be given at which 
their Report can be presented to Parlia- 
ment ? 
THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE COLONIES (Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN, 
sirmingham, W.): The Committee has 
made its Report, but as that Report will 
be the subject of confidential discussions 
between her Majesty’s Government and 
the representatives of the Colonial 
Governments, no date can at present be 
given for its presentation to Parliament. 


BIRTH CERTIFICATES. 

Mr. E. BOULNOIS (Marylebone, E.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
why any person residing or having offices 
within the registration limits of the 
metropolis who may desire to procure a 
certificate of birth must suffer the incon- 
venience and loss of time of a personal 
application by himself or on his behalf 
while those who do not live within that 
area can obtain one through the post ; 
and whether the procedure can be altered 
so as to relieve dwellers in London from 
this disability ‘ 

Tue SECRETARY vo tom LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. T. W. 
RussELL, Tyrone, 8.): I have com- 
municated with the Registrar General, 
and he states that the Registration Acts 
make no provision for searching or 
obtaining Certificates at the General 
Register Office by means of correspon- 
dence. The imperfect information 
possessed by applicants renders such 
procedure often difficult and sometimes 
impossible. Nevertheless, as a matter 


of grace, the Registrar General assists the 
public on the point, as far as possible. 
When fairly clear information is given, 
he causes searches to be made and certifi- 
cates furnished on application through 
the post from the provinces, but these 
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applications through the post add very 
much to the work of the office, which 
could not be carried on with the present 
staff if certificates were supplied 
generally through the post. The 
Registrar General finds it absolutely 
necessary, in order to prevent the obstruc- 
tion of official business, that applicants 
within a reasonable distance of the 
General Register Office shall attend, or 
employ some one to attend personally, 
as contemplated in Section 37 of the 
6 and 7 Will. IV., chap. 86. 


WOOL SORTING. 

*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
whether a Departmental Committee 
reported last year that wool sorting 
should be scheduled as a dangerous 
trade ; whether special rules have been 
framed for the trade; and whether any 
information upon the subject can be 
made public for consideration in the 
West Riding. 

Tur SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir 
Marrnew Waite RIp.ey, Lancashire, 
Blackpool): A recommendation that 
wool sorting should be certified as a 
dangerous trade was made last year by a 
Departmental Committee, and it was so 
certified accordingly. . Special rules were 
at once prepared, but suggestions were 
made by the workmen at the eleventh 
hour requiring further investigations by 
the Committee which were only recently 
completed. The rules are now in the 
printer’s hands, and will be ready for 
issue shortly ; they will be served in the 
usual course upon the occupiers of works 
in which hair or wool (other than British 
wool) is sorted. 


HOUSEBREAKING 
(LIVERPOOL ASSIZES). 

Mr. H. SETON-KARR (St. Helens) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department (1) in view of the 
following facts, namely, that one Hugh 
Beattie was, on 17th November, 1896, 
convicted at Liverpool Assizes of 
breaking and entering a dwelling-house 
at Rainhill on 8th August, 1895, and 
sentenced to five years’ penal servitude, 
and that one John Brady was previously 
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convicted and sentenced for the mpc boea the floor of the House give the 
offence, and that there are now two history of each case. Two were under 
prisoners suffering punishment for the|oars and one under sail in a regatta. 
offence of which, on the evidence of the |I would remind the hon. Member that 
prosecution in Brady’s case, only one | there are 300 ships in commission, not to 
can possibly be guilty, whether he pro-|speak of those commissioned for the ma- 
poses to take any, and what, steps in | nceuvres, involving an enormous amount 
the matter ; and (2) whether it is the fact | of boat work under all conditions of 
that John Brady was convicted on the| weather, and that the officers and men 
uncorroborated testimony of a single | of the fleet cannot but resent the promi- 
witness, and that Beattie, who subse-|nence given to these very rare accidents 
quently pleaded guilty to the same! without any reference to the magnitude 
offence, swore on his oath that Brady | of the services safely performed. 
was not concerned in the robbery, and 
that he, Beattie, committed it alone and 
and unassisted. PARCELS POST (SWITZERLAND). 
Sir MATTHEW WHITERIDLEY:} Cotoner MILWARD (Warwick, 
The statement of facts in the first para-|Stratford-upon-Avon) : I beg to ask the 
graph of the Question is not quite com-| Secretary to the Treasury, as represent- 
plete. It should be added that Beattie | ing the Postmaster General, whether his 
pleaded guilty at the same time to six | attention has been directed to the clause 
other indictments as well as the one|in the new Agreement as to the Parcel 
referred to. As regards the second | Post between this country and Switzer- 
paragraph, it is not the fact that Brady | land, by which it is declared that in 
was convicted on the uncorroborated | fixing the rate of postage for parcels 
testimony of one witness, other facts | 2 francs 35 cents is to be considered the 
being proved at the trial which, in the | equivalent of 2s., and 2 frances 85 cents 
opinion of the learned Judge, strongly | the equivalent of 2s. 5d., whereas, by 
confirmed the witness in question. After |the current rate of exchange, the sums 
making most careful inquiries into the|should be 1s. 10}d. and 2s. 3d. respec- 
case, and consulting the Judge—who tively ; and, will he explain what is the 
finds nothing in what has occurred sub- reason for this additional charge upon 
sequently to the trial to make him doubt | the British as compared with the Swiss 
that the prisoner Brady was properly | publie for precisely the same service 4 
convicted—I have come to the conclusion) Tur SECRETARY vo toe TREA- 
that there is no ground for any interfere) SURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, Preston) : 
ence on my part. /Owing to the difference both in the 
‘currency and in the weights of this 
|country and Switzerland, it is not prac- 
BOAT ACCIDENTS (ROYAL NAVY). | ticable to fix precisely the same charge 
Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn | for the same service in both directions. 
Regis) : I beg to ask the First Lord of | For example, the postage of 2s. referred 
the Admiralty whether he can state how | to by the hon. Member covers the con- 
many accidents to boats of Her Majesty’s| veyance to Switzerland of a parcel 
ships of war attended by loss of lite took | weighing 7 lb.; whereas the highest 
place during the year 1896, and how | weight transmissible from Switzerland 
many lives were lost in all by these | to this country for the corresponding 
accidents ; and whether he can alsostate,;sum of 2 franes 35 cents is 3. kilo- 
if inquiry was held in each case to | grammes, or only 6 lb. 9 oz., and for a 
ascertain the cause of the accident, and |7 lb. parcel 2 francs 85 cents would have 
can inform the House what the cause was | to be paid. In the case of parcels sent 
in each case ? at the lowest postage in the scale, the 
THe FIRST LORD or tue ADMI-|advantage to the English sender is con- 
RALTY (Mr. G. J. Goscney, St./siderable ; for, the postage being prac- 
George’s, Hanover Square): There were | tically identical in both countries, a 
three accidents to boats of Her Majesty’s | weight of 13 oz. more can be sent for the 
ships attended with loss of life in 1896.|same money from England to Switzer 
An inquiry was held in each case. I} land than is transmissible in the opposite 
cannot within the limits of an answer} direction. The fact is that parcels of 
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under 7 lb. weight can be sent a little 
more cheaply from England to Switzer- 
land than from Switzerland to England, 
while with parcels of over 7 lb. the oppo- 
site is true. 


ARMENIAN REFUGEE KILLED IN 
LONDON. 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON (Cumber- 
land, Cockermouth): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether an Armenian refugee has 
been kicked to death by a crowd in 
Bermondsey ; and, whether any special 
precautions are considered necessary for 
the protection of these foreigners while 
in London ? 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : 
It is, unhappily, the case that an Armenian 
has died from an internal injury caused 
by a kick which he received in the streets. 
The facts appear to be these. He had 
gone out for a walk with another 
Armenian, and a number of lads, attracted 
by the oddness of their costume, set upon 
them in rough horseplay, eventually 
throwing the one down and, it is said, 
kicking him, while the other escaped. 
It appears that he then made his way 
back to the shelter where he was staying, 
and, complaining of internal pains— 
there were no external marks of violence 
visible—was taken to a hospital, where 
he was discovered, after his death, to 
have been suffering from a ruptured 
spleen. The police lost no time in taking 
action, and are doing their utmost to 
capture the principal offender. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear!”] There is no reason whatever to 
suppose that the fact of his being an 
Armenian had anything to do with the 
assault—[cheers|—and [ do not think 
that any special protection is required 
for these foreigners. [‘‘ Hear, hear ! ”] 

Mr. JAMES O’K ELLY (Roscommon, 
N.): Will any indemnity be paid ? 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : 
That is a question I am not prepared to 
answer at present. 





TREASON-FELONY PRISONER (DUFF.) 

Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN (Kil- 
kenny): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department what is 
the present mental condition of the man 
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removed from Portland Prison to Broad- 
moor Criminal Lunatic Asylum, and 
whether there is any hope of his re- 
covering his mind ? 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
The prisoner, John Duff, is still suffer- 
ing from delusions, and his mental 
state shows no sign of improving. Ex- 
cept, however, on subjects connected 
with his delusions he converses ration- 
ally. I should add that Duff was con- 
victed of manslaughter, and is not one 
of the treason-felony prisoners. 
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LIGHT LOCOMOTIVES ACT. 
TRACTION ENGINES. 

Mr. A. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN 
(Kent, Tunbridge): I beg to ask the 
President of the Local Government 
Board if he will explain why no decision 
has yet bean arrived at on the applica- 
tion made by several makers of traction 
engines to the Board to have new 
patterns of wheels legalised under the 
Light Locomotives Act of last year; 
and whether, although a considerable 
time has elapsed since this application 
was made, and considering ihe damage 
alleged to be done, especially on pave- 
ments, by the only existing legal pattern, 
the Board will legalise some improved 
pattern or patterns as soon as possible ! 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: The Local 
Government Board have as yet only re- 
ceived applications for approval of one 
particular pattern of wheel under the 
Light Locomotives Act of last Session. 
The Board were anticipating that they 
would receive several applications of this 
character, and proposed to defer their 
Inquiry into thesubject until the different 
applications could be considered together. 
If, however, within a short period no 
further applications are made to the 
Board, they will proceed to consider the 
question as regards the one application 
which they have before them. 


30G SLIDE (KERRY). 

Mr. JAMES ROCHE (Kerry, E.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether, 
having regard to the extensive destruc- 
tion of property resulting from the recent 
bog slide in the county of Kerry, whereby 
numbers of people have been reduced 
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he will direct, after due inquiry into the 
state of the case, that funds be provided 
for their relief either by the Cougested 
Districts Board or by the Government ? 
Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Geratp Batrour, 
Leeds, Central) : The Congested Districts 
Board took a very early opportunity of 
considering to what extent they could 
help in remedying the results of the 
disaster referred to in the question, and 
they have received special reports on the 
matter which were considered at a special 
meeting held on the 27th inst. One of 
the results of the bog slide is that a ford 
over which carts used to pass has been 
swept away and the bed of the river 
lowered at the place by from 3ft. to 
4ft. The Board hope to erect a bridge 
to take the place of the ford and to re. 
pair the injury done to the road at each 
side of the ford. A limestone quarry, 
owned by the Earl of Kenmare, at 
which about twelve men have been 
usually employed, lias been partially filled 
by the peat flow. The Board would be 
prepared to contribute towards the cost 
of opening or reopening a quarry in the 
neighbourhoed, provided that it can be 
shown that such an attempt can be 
brought to a successful issue, and that 
the farmers of the surrounding congested 
districts will be supplied with limestone 
on advantageous terms. As_ regards 
clearing the lands at present covered 
with peaty matter, the Board would, in 
the interests of agriculture, consider 
what support might be given by them 
towards carrying out any well-considered 
scheme that may be submitted to them. 


NEWRY BOARD OF GUARDIANS. 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Treland whether it has come 
to his knowledge that the Local Govern- 
ment Board for Ireland has issued a writ 
against four Members of the Newry 
Board of Guardians for £21 6s. paid by 
the guardians to Philip M‘Govern, of 
Glan, county Cavan, for services ren- 
dered in treating four patients sent to 
him as an hydrophobia specialist by the 
Board ; and whether it is according to 
law for the Board to endeavour to 
recover by judgment in the Superior 
Courts a sum which they were compelled 
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to pay by the judgment of the County 
Court? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
Local Government Board have issued a 
writ against the Newry Board of 
Guardians, specially naming four mem- 
bers, for the recovery of a sum of money 
paid by the Guardians to Philip 
M‘Govern in direct contravention of the 
law. In October, 1895, the Guardians 
passed resolutions that three men, and 
any other persons bitten by a mad dog 
who might thereafter apply, were to be 
sent for treatment to M‘Govern, who 
claims to be able to cure hydrophobia. 
The Board pointed out to the Guardians 
that, M‘Govern’s farmhouse not being a 
recognised hospital within the meaning of 
the 25 and 26 Vic. cap. 83, Section 7, 
the Guardians were acting wltra vires in 
sending patients to him for treatment. 
Upon the presentation of M‘Govern’s 
bill the Guardians applied to the Board 
to sanction the expenditure, which the 
Board explained they had no power to 
do, and, as the account was not paid, 
M‘Govern served the Guardians with a 
Civil Bill for theamount. The Guardians 
decided not to defend the process, and 
judgment went against them accordingly 
by default. The Attorney General has 
granted his fiat for the proceedings which 
are now being taken in the Superior 
Court. 


PRISON VISITING COMMITTEES. 

Me. E. H. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal 
Green, 8.W.): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department 
whether he will include in future reports 
of the Commissioners of Prisons and 

Directors of Convict Prisons a return of 
the number of meetings held and visits 
paid by the Visiting Committee of each 
prison (including convict prisons), in a 
form similar to that which has for 
many years been given in the reports of 
the General Prisons Board for Ireland 
as regards Irish prisons ?. 

*Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
There are of course no Visiting Com- 
mittees at the convict prisons; but I 
see no objection to including in future 
reports a return of the meetings and 
visits of the Visiting Committees of local 
prisons, and of the visitors of convict 
prisons, and have given directions 
accordingly. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: Thank you, 
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PRISON OFFICERS’ INSTRUCTION. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department (1) whether the first train- 
ing school for prison officers was started 
at Chelmsford on the Ist October, ac- 
cording to the intention announced-in 
the last report of the Prison Com- 
missioners ; and (2) if so, what is the 
number of officers now going through a 
course of instruction ? 

*Sirn MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
said the answer to the first part of the 
question is— Yes; to the second—Sixteen. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY. 

Mr. JAMES DALY (Monaghan, 8.) : 
T beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Treland (1) whether 
any large reduction in the Constabulary 
Force in IJreland is contemplated by 
the Government; and (2) whether he 
can state how many Divisional Commis- 
sioners or Resident Magistrates are to be 
disemployed, and to what extent the 
lower grades of the force are to be 
reduced 2? 

Mr. RICHARD M. DANE (Fer- 
managh, N.): I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether he can state the nature 
of the contemplated reduction in the 
strength of the Royal Irish Constabulary 
Force, and the anticipated saving in the 
annual expenditure thereby ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: It is 
proposed to effect a considerable reduc- 
tion in the strength of the Royal Jrish 
Constabulary by allowing the force to 
waste down, through retirements and the 
stoppage of recruiting, by 605 men, after 
which the strength of the force will stand 
at 10,830. The gross reduction to be 
effected on the Constabulary Vote during 
the next financial year is estimated at 
£39,000, but against this there is an 
increase under the head of Pensions of 
£18,000. The ultimate saving arising 
out of the proposed reduction is estimated 
at £60,000 per annum. As regards the 
second paragraph of the question of the 
hon. Member for South Monaghan, there 
are no proposals at present under con- 
sideration for a diminution of the num- 
ber of Divisional Commissioners or 


Xesident Magistrates. 
Mr. PATRICK MHUGH (Leitrim, 
N.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
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to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (1) 
whether the cost of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary has increased from 103d. per 
head of the population in 1836 to 6s. 4d+ 
per head in 1895; (2) how many extra 
police are at present maintained at the 
Depot, Dublin, and what was the cost of 
same in the last financial year ; and (3) 
will he, in view of the peaceful condition 
of Ireland, consider the advisability of 
reducing the strength of the Royal Irish 
Constabularly force, and applying the 
moneys which might be saved by the 
reduction to the material improvement 
of Ireland ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
figures quoted in the first paragraph of 
the Question are approximately correct, 
There are no extra police employed at 
the Depét. The force there consists of 
men of the reserve and of recruits in 
training for vacancies in the country, 
and these men, financially, form part of 
the Constabulary Force at large. The 
suggesticn in the third paragraph forms 
part of a large question on which the hon. 
Member will hardly expect me to express 
an opinion at present. 


DAUNT’S ROCK LIGHTSHI?. 

Mr.W. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether, in view of the fact 
that four of the former crew of the 
Puffin are still alive, the master, lamp- 
lighter, and two men, they will be 
utilised as witnesses in the public inquiry 
as to the history and condition of the 
lightship, irrespective of her being raised 
or not? 

*TuE PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rircnir, Croy- 
don): When I answered the supplemen- 
tary Question of the hon. Member for 
Cork City on Monday I was not aware 
of the facts referred to in the hon. 
Member’s Question. Under those cireum- 
stances the Inquiry will proceed irre- 
spective of the raising of the lightship. 

Caprain DONELAN (Cork, E.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade if he is in a position to say what 
provision has heen made for the relatives 
of the men lost by the foundering of the 
lightship Puffin ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: Yes, Sir. The list 





is too long to read, but I shall be happy 
tes hand the hon. Member a copy. 
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AND COMMISSION jence of £1,931 between the gross 
(COUNTY LEITRIM). |income of 1891 and the alleged gross 
Mr. PATRICK M‘HUGH: I beg to | income of 1896; did the Vice Chan- 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord [caller (Report 1885- 6, page 102) give 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is! the gross rental as £10, 014 at a {ime 
aware that a sitting of the Land Com-| when judicial rents had been fixed on 
mission had been fixed for the 4th| most of the Erasmus Smith estates ; and 
December last at Manorhamilton, County | how, then, is the difference between the 
Leitrim, but that on the 3rd December | £10,014 gross rental in 1885 and £9,109 
Mr. H. P. Ringwood wired from Morri-| gross rental in 1891 explained 4 
son’s Hotel, Dublin, to Michael M‘Gold-| Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I have 
rick, of Ghurteen, Drumnacr oss, and six | called for a report on this question, and 
other farmers informing them that the | hope to have it by Monday next. 
sitting had been indefinitely postponed ; 
by whose authority was the sitting | 
indefinitely postponed ; will he see that BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA COMPANY. 
those farmers who had arranged for the} Mr. THOMAS BAYLEY (Derby- 
hearing of their cases on the day fixed ‘shire, Chesterfield): I beg to ask the 
will be compensated for the loss they |Secretary of State for the Colonies 
have sustained by the postponement ; whether Her Majesty’s Government has 
and have the cases of Michael M‘Gold-| approved the arrangement announced by 
rick and the others been heard yet ; and, | Earl Grey in a report to the British 
if not, when will they be heard ? ‘South Africa Company, dated 16th 
Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The | October, for paying certain indunas in 
sitting referred to in the Question was | Matabeleland a salary of £5 a month 
arranged for the 4th ult. as stated. Jn-!|each in consideration of their assisting 
structions were issued by the Trish Land the Native Commissioners to maintain 
Commission to the Sub-Commissioners | order in their several districts, and par- 
not to hear more cases than would occupy | ticularly to collect hut-tax and obtain 
them and could be disposed of up to| labour for the mines; and whether, 
Christmas, as, owing to the appointme nt | be fore the proposed new rules for the 
of a number ‘of. new Assistant Commis: | collection of hut-tax are sanctioned, he 
sioners, the constitution of the different | wil satisfy himself that they do not 
Sub-Commissions to take up work after | afford opportunities for extortion and a 
Christmas had to be recast. In conse- | modified form of slavery ? 
quence of this direction Mr. Ringwood} Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: The 
had to notify the postponement of the | arrangement referred to has not yet 
cases referred to. A necessary adjourn- | been approved. Lord Grey has been in- 
ment such as took place in this case does | formed that any settlement of a per- 
not appear to afford a reason for com- | manent character, including such arrange- 
pensation. The cases have not yet been | ments, will have to be fully considered 
heard, but will be probably heard early | by Her Majesty’s Government. I shall, 
in March. ‘of course, satisfy myself that the new 
| policy does not lend itself to extortion or 
ito a modified form of slavery. [Cheers.] 
ERASMUS SMITH SCHOOLS. | 
Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): T| 


heg to ask the Chief Secretary to the! STIPEN DIARY MAGISTRATES 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether his | (LRELAND). 


attention has heen called to the fact that; Mr. PATRICK M‘HUGH: I beg to 
in the draft scheme for the educational | ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
endowments founded by Erasmus Smith, | Lieutenant of Ireland whether he can 
published 14th May 1892 (Seventh | state the number of stipendiary magis- 
Schedule, page 38), the gross rental of | trates now employed in Treland ; what 
the estates is given as £9,109 7s. 5d., | was the cost of the last inane year ; 
and that the Governors invested in|jand, are the appointments of those 
Government stock £14,679 2s. 2d. ; | magistrates permanent ; and, if not, wiil 
allowing for interest on this in-|he consider the advisability of abolishing 
vestment, what has caused the differ-| the office of stipendiary magistrates in 
| 


. 
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Treland, 
reducing 


, at least, of substantially 
the expenditure on that class 


or. 


of public servants ? 
Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
number of resident magistrates now 


employed in Ireland is 69, and the total 
expenditure on this service in the finan- 
cial year ended March 31, 1896,amounted 
to £47,466. This sum was inclusive of 
salaries, allowances, and travelling ex- 
penses. These magistrates are perma- 
nent Civil servants. 


TENANTS APPLICATION FOR 
REINSTATEMENT (COUNTY CARLOW). 

Mr. JOHN HAMMOND (Carlow) 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
in the case of Michael Waters, tenant, 
D. Pack Beresford, landlord (No. 19, 
Carlow), in which an application for 
reinstatement was lodged by the evicted 
tenant with the Land Commission, any 
and what grounds were assigned by the 
landlord for with! 1olding his consent to 
reinstatement ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
landlord in his objection did not state 
the grounds upon which he withheld his 
consent. 
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Majesty’s Government to announce the 
policy which it proposes to adopt in order 
to protect the interests of line fishermen 
against the depredations of trawlers; 
(2) whether, having regard to the fact 
that the Secretary for Scotland has re- 
commended that line fishermen should 
assist the Government in bringing to 
justice persons engaged in illegal trawl- 
ing, he is aware that a fine of 5s. was 
imposed on each of the crew of the steam 
trawler Amy Gertrude, of North Shields, 
for assault, and that when detected in 
illegal trawling in Lochbattle, Skye, on 
the 31st October last, by the fishing boat 


Trawling. 


:| Janet, of Plockton, they assaulted the 


fishing boat’s crew with stones and an 
iron bar, and attempted to run her 
down ; and (3) whether he is aware that 
the trawler’s number was concealed, and 
that this offence was not punished by the 
Court ? 

*THE LORD ADVOCATE : To the 
first part of the hon. Member's question 
I have already replied. As regards the 
second, a fine of 5s. for assault was im- 
posed on each of the crew of the trawler 
referred to. On consideration of the 
precognitions, it appeared to the prose- 





ILLEGAL TRAWLING. 


Mr. D. N. NICOL (Argyll): I beg 
to ask the Lord Advocate whether the 
Secretary of State for Scotland has been 
able to make definite arrangements for 
the protection of line fishermen from the 
depredations of beam trawlers on the 
coast of Scotland ? 

*TueE LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. 
GrauAmM Murray, Buteshire): I am now 
able to inform my hon. Friend that the 
matter has been under the consideration 
of the Government, and that it has been 
decided to make additional provision for 
this service. 

Mr. J. G. WEIR (Ross and Cro- 
marty): I beg to ask the Lord Advocate 
(1) whether the negotiations which have 
been in progress during the last few 
months between the Scottish Office and 
other Departments in regard to the 
question of a more effective sea police 
around the coast of Scotland are. not 
sulliciently advanced to enable Her 


Mr. P. M‘Hugh. 


|cutor that the evidence was insufficient 
|to prove concealment of the number ; 
‘and this charge accordingly was not 
| made. 


Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate whether, in view of the fact 
that Her Majesty’s Government have 
requested the assistance of the line fisher- 
men of Scotland to catch and identify 
persons engaged in illegal trawling, it is 
proposed to reward the master and crew 
of the fishing boat Janet, of Plockton, 
Ross-shire, who, at the imminent risk of 
their lives, were recently instrumental in 
obtaining a conviction against the master 
and crew of the steam trawler Amy 
Gertrude, of North Shields, for illegal 
trawling in Lochbattle, Skye, on the 
31st October last ? 


*Toe LORD ADVOCATE: As the 
hon. Member is aware it is not the prac- 
tice to offer pecuniary rewards to such 
members of the public as assist to bring 
delinquents to justice, and there are no 
special reasons to make an exception in 
the present case. 
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COLLISION AT SEA pe | War Authorities that it is their intention 

(H.M. GU - ne SIREN?) AND | to send five regiments of Irish Militia to 
wD. bk 4are | . . “1° . . . 

Mr. J. GILHOOLY (Cork, Co., W.) : England this year for military training, 


Bs ‘|he will consider the question as an 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the Ad- | equivalent of dispatching a similar num- 


miralty whether the Government will : oli eae. oe 
compensate John Sullivan and the other | oa bs wrbbngenon bt ena 7 
members of the crew of the Siren for!” sie FINANCT AL SECRET ARY to 
the loss of their property on the occasion | he Ww AR OFFICE (Mr J Powens: 
payer Ring: Bg vcomnc! "yunboat| Wi Lams, Birmingham. 8.) : The only 
Landrail last July when making for | *esiments [i a a © 
Tactic Wealinne | 6 _England for their training are artillery 
~ ‘regiments, which are trained in the 


RALTY : The peice ad oor ADM | fortresses they would be required to 

tet woke Rs Pan sone d patter rg fon | Garrison in case of war. There are no 

rien ae Yeas pir. Seen db llisi | corresponding reasons for sending Eng- 
8 aetlige: ym S10 | lish militia to Ireland 

with H.M. ships, but as an act of grace, | ° 

they have obtained the consent of the | 

Treasury to compensate the officers and | KING PREMPEH. 


crew of the Siren in respect of the proved) 7, MICHAEL DAVITT (Mayo, 8.): 
loss of their kits. The detailed claims, , - . a ‘eth ities Secretary of Ste + Gee 
rendered hy them are now under con- the Colonies whether Prempeh, late 
sideration. King of Ashanti, has memorialised the 
MERCHANDISE MARKS ACT. — peraen. ~— Rae Pv —— 
. 2 : or out of promises made to him by British 
9g eT Pomestage pec so? ee ‘officers previous to the late capella 
lh ‘Ss s @ resident OF Mme! to Kumassi, to the effect that if no 
Board of Trade whether he is prepared resistance was offered the matter would 
to move or support a proposal for a Select 10 ccttled amicably ; whether Prempeh 
Committee to consider the operation and | satin alaantiiiniadd that hie would enaiee tail 
effects of the Merchandise Marks Acts? | ° Raicitaes ated i t the British t 
‘Ma. RITCHIE: Ya, Se; ime. Le 
: : and pay the indemnity demanded of bim 
in due course, if a reasonable time were 
allowed; whether any resistance what- 
,ever was offered to the advance of the 
VACCINATION (ROYAL COMMISSION.) | British troops by Prempeh or his chiefs, 
Mr. J. W. LOGAN (Leicester, Har-| who had made proclamation throughout 
borough) : I beg to ask the President of the King’s territory that all weapons 
the Local Government Board if it is | should be removed to the interior, and 
proposed to publish the evidence given that no opposition should be offered to 
before the Royal Commission on Vac-| the expedition; will he explain why, 
cination during the autumn of 1891) after these assurances, the King was 
and in 1892 and 1893, also the Reports deposed and made prisoner along with 
of the Sub-Commissioners on small-pox | several of his chiefs, and the British 
epidemics since 1891; and, when it is| soldiers who had been permitted to 
probable such documents will reach the march without resistance to Kumassi 
hands of Members ? afterwards looted the King’s house and 
; Mr. F; W. RUSSELL: T have made dug up the graves of dead chiefs in 
inquiry of the Royal Commission on’ search of treasure; and, whether he will 
Vaccination and have been informed lay a copy of Prempeh’s petition upon 
that some of the Reports in question will | the Table of the House ? 
be issued almost immediately and that Mr. J.CHAMBERLAIN: A petition 
all are in the hands of the printers. "signed by Prempeh has been received, 
| but the statements contained in it ma- 
IRISH MILITIA. terially misrepresent the facts. In 
Mr. F. A. O KEEFFE (Limerick): I December 1895 and January 1896, 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State | while the expedition was on its way to 


for War if, regarding the statement of the Kumassi, the Governor of the Gold 
| 


pared to assent to such a proposal if 
made by my hon. Friend ? 
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Coast sent messages requiring Prempeh 
to make full submission and to pay the 
cost of the expedition ; no promise, how- 
ever, was then made by Prempeh to pay 
this indemnity, and no reliance can be 
placed on the statement made in his 
petition that he would pay it if a reason- 
able time were allowed. No resistance 
was offered at Kumassi, but the Governor 
received no message reporting the re- 
moval of all weapons. Sir W. Maxwell 
reported, however, that in October 1895, 
messengers from Kumassi arrived in 
Samory’s camp who invited him to help 
Prempeh “ to recover all countries from 
the coast to Gaman which formerly 
belonged to Ashanti.” I dare say 
the hon. Member knows that Samory 
is a powerful chief who has_ been 
slave-raiding in the Hinterland. On 
December 25th, the King of Bekwai in- 
formed us that although he had pressed 
Prempeh to comply with the demands of 
the British Government the latter had 
refused, and the reports from other 
chiefs proved the constant aim of 
Prempeh to have been the re-establish- 
ment of the old limits of Ashanti with 
its necessary consequences of slave-raid- 
ing and human sacrifices. The deporta- 
tion of Prempeh was under the circum- 
stances necessary, and without it the 
expedition could not have realised the 
objects for which it was intended. The 
articles found in the King’s house were 
taken possession of by the officer com- 
manding the expeditionary force, and 
have been fully described and accounted 
for. Further papers relating to the 
affairs of Ashanti will be laid before 
Parliament, and Prempeh’s petition will 
be included. 

Mr. DAVITT: May I ask whether 
the right hon. Gentleman has received 
newspapers from the Gold Coast written 
by Englishmen confirming all the state- 
ments made in the petition ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: No, Sir ; 
but even if I had, I should not take 
ex parte and anonymous statements as 
being evidence against the statement of 
the Governor. [Cheers.] 


Army Pension 


TRANSVAAL RAID. 

Mr. H. O. ARNOLD -FORSTER 
(Belfast, W.): I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Treasury whether copies of the 
Report of the Select Committee appointed 


Mr. J. Chamberlain. 
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by the Cape Parliament to inquire into 
the Transvaa] Raid can be obtained at 
the Vote Office; and, if not, whether 
he will make arrangements for the supply 
of copies to hon. Members on their 
application ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: Copies of 
the Report and of one of the appendices 
containing the principal telegrams can 
be supplied to the hon. Member from the 
Colonial Office, on his application, but 
the evidence has not been reprinted in 
this country. The Cape Parliamentary 
paper is, however, on sale by Simpkin, 
Marshall and Company, Limited. It is 
a volume of 760 pages. 


CRIMEAN VETERAN (JOHN BRENNAN). 

Mr. JASPER TULLY (Leitrim, 8.): 
I beg to ask the Financial Secretary to 
the War Office whether his attention 
has been directed to the destitute condi- 
tion of a Crimean veteran named John 
Brennan, of Boyle, formerly a private in 
the 41st Regiment, who was wounded 
in the attack on Sebastopol ; and whether 
he would recommend that an additional 
grant be made to him from the fund for 
the relief of destitute war veterans 1 


*Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS: Yes, 
Sir. The hon. Member. has himself 
directed my attention on two previous 
occasions to this man’s case. I can only 
repeat that there is no record of his 
having been wounded while in the Army, 
and that his short service of only two 
and-a-half years does not qualify him 
for a special campaign pension. 


ARMY PENSION (JOHN KELLY). 


Mr. TULLY : I beg to ask the Finan- 
cial Secretary to the War Office whether 
the authorities have received a memorial 
signed by the local magistrates and 
clergymen praying that an increase of 
pension be granted toa wounded soldier 
named John Kelly, of Ballindoon, county 
Sligo, who when serving with the Con- 
naught Rangers in the Kaffir War in 
1875, had one of his legs shot away, 
and who is now unable to support him- 
self, his wife, and eight children on the 
small pension which he was granted ; 
and whether, under the circumstances, 
he will recommend an increase of pension 
to this man ? 
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*Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS: John 
Kelly made an application to the Com- 
missioners of Chelsea Hospital, and they 
have raised his pension from Is. to 1s. 6d. 
a day in consequence of increased disa- 
bility arising from the original cause of 
his discharge. 

Mr. HUDSON KEARLEY (Devon- 
port): May I ask whether the hon. 
Gentleman is aware that the recent Com- 
mittee which inquired into the affairs of 
the Patriotic Fund ascertained that there 
is a surplus available for such purposes 
as these, amounting to a quarter of a 
million of money. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Order! .That ques- 
tion does not arise out of the question on 
the paper. 





DISTRESS (WEST OF IRELAND). 
Mr. D. CRILLY (Mayo, N.): I beg | 
toask the Chief Secretary to the Lord | 
Lieutenant of Ireland if he has yet to 
hand ; the Report of the Local Govern- 
ment Board Inspector who has been 
inquiring into the extent of the distress | 
at present existing in the West of Tre- | 
land ; if he has so received the Report, 
can he state the conclusion arrived at as 
to the condition of the people living in 
the unions of Belmullet, Killala, and 
Ballina ; and if he has not as yet received 
the Report in question, can he say when 
he expects to receive it? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
Report referred to is not a Report from 
the Poor Law Inspector in charge of 
these districts, but from one of the Com- 
missioners of the Local Government 
Board who was directed to make a special 
inquiry. I expect to receive his Report 
in the course of a day or two. 





PUBLIC WORKS (IRELAND). 1| 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) : q 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether his atten- 
tion has been directed to the net ex- 
penditure as shown in the Sixty-fourth 
annual Report of the Commissioners of 
Public Works in Treland, from which it 
appears that, while a decrease in ex- 
penditure in Class I., Public Works and 
Railways, to the amount of £52,390 is 
shown, an increase in Class II., Public 





Works Office, of £728 is likewise giver | 
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on comparing the expenditure in 1894-5 
with 1895-6: and, whether it is a rule 
in the Irish Office of Works that officials 
should obtain more pay when there is 
shown to be a substantial falling off in 
moneys voted for Public Works services? 


Mr. HANBURY: Owing to the 
gradual completion of railway schemes 
under the Act of 1889, there was a re- 
duction of expenditure in 1895-96 of 
£52,390 as compared with 1894-95. 
Moneys are provided for public services 
from other sources in addition to Votes, 
and the total payments by the Board of 
Works for 1895-6, show an increase of 
£39,405 over 1894-5, and their receipts 
an increase of £7,142. On the 3lst 
March 1896, there were nearly 3,000 
more loan accounts open in the books of 
the Board than on the 31st March 1895. 
The increase in the Vote for the Board 
lof Works for 1895-6 is partly due to 
automatic increments of salary, partly to 
increased provision for professional ser- 
vices, chiefly those of engineers and 
architects, and to increased travelling to 
expedite the inspection and reports on 
works and loans. 


KILCREA ABBEY (COUNTY CORK). 

Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether any steps will be 
taken to carry out the work necessary 
for the preservation of Kilcrea Abbey, 
county Cork ; and, why the Report on 
the state of this national and ancient 
monument is given under head 4 as being 
a ruin vested and repaired in Appendix 
H to the Sixty-fourth Report of the 
Commissioners of Public Works, Ireland, 
it being stated under sub-head 10 that 


|further works must be held over for the 


present ? 
Mr. HANBURY : 


tions are made of 


Periodical inspec- 
structures of this 
character which are vested in the Board 
of Works, and the last Report represents 
the ruins as being in a fair state of pre- 


servation. If, on the occasion of the 
next inspection, works of preservation 
are found necessary, they will be executed. 
The Report is given under head 4 (ruins 
vested and repaired) becausesubsequently 
to the date of vesting works were carried 
out at the structure. 
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RAILWAYS (MID-CORK). 

Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland if any further developments 
have taken place in connection with the 
proposed extensions of either of the lines 
of railway in Mid-Cork from Peak or 
Macroom to Ballyvourney ; and, if so, 
what financial assistance will be given by 
Government, and under what terms ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
proposed lines have been considered by 
the Government, but I cannot hold out 
any hope that I shall be able to advise 
the Lord Lieutenant to certify either 
scheme under the first clause of the Act 
of last year. 


IRISH MAIL SERVICE. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): 
T beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, if he will state in what respect 
the time table for the new Trish mail 
service as now fixed differs from that 
announced by the Postmaster General 
last year ; and if he will give the hour 
of arrival and departure respectively 
from Kingstown instead of Dublin ? 

Mr. HANBURY: As it would be 
very difficult in answering a question to 
state al] the hours contained in the 
various time tables, I will lay on the 
Table a statement showing—(1) the 
present hours; (2) the hours proposed 
to be fixed last year; (3) the hours 
now decided on. The table shall show 
the hours at Kingstown as well as at 
Dublin. 


TRUNK TELEPHONE LINE 
(CORK AND DUBLIN). 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY: I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster General, 
whether the intention of the Post Office 
to construct a trunk telephone line 
between Cork and Dublin, announced 
last year, has been carried out ; and if 
not, what the cause of the delay is ? 

Mr. HANBURY : The construction 
of the trunk telephone line from Dublin 
to Cork and Limerick is in progress, and 
the work will be pushed on with all 
reasonable speed. The Postmaster 
General is not aware that any delay has 
taken place. 


{COMMONS} 
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WEST INDIAN COLONIES (CABLE). 
Sir GEORGE BADEN-POWELL: 

I beg to ask the Secretary to the 

Treasury whether, in view of the 

benefits which such a connection would 

confer on the development of our West 

Indian Colonies, Her Majesty’s Govern- 

ment have come to any conclusion with 

reference to the continuation to the 

British West Indian Colonies of the 

telegraphic cable communication from 

Halifax to Bermuda? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: The 
matter is engaging the active attention 
of Her Majesty’s Government. 


PARISH COUNCIL ELECTIONS. 

Mr. H. C. F. LUTTRELL (Devon, 
Tavistock): I beg to ask the President 
of the Local Government Board whether 
he is aware that the effect of the new 
orders issued for the holding of parish 
will to render 
ineligible for election on 18th March all 


council elections be 





those who have entered into residence on 
| 25th March 1896, 25th March being 
'the day upon which most people in rural 
| districts enter into residence ; whether 
| he will take steps to have this disquali- 
| fication removed ; and whether he will 
remove the new difficulty which the 
orders place in the way of electors who 
may desire a poll ? 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Having regard 
to the statutory provisions as to the first 
meeting of a parish council after their 
election and the notice required to be 
given of such meeting, the Local Govern- 
ment Board were obliged to fix a date 
earlier than 25th March for the meeting 
for the election of parish councillors, so 
as to admit of the requisite time being 
given for the different proceedings in the 
case of a poll being demanded. The 
difficulty to which the hon. Member 
alludes could only be removed by legisla- 
tion. With respect to the question as to 
the demand of a poll, the position of the 
Board in this matter is that they have 
not themselves in their order made any 
provision on the subject, but have left 
the question to the operation of the 
statute itself. 











ne 
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INJURIES TO WORKMEN 
(FOREIGN SHIPOWNERS). 

Mr. FORTESCUE FLANNERY 
(Yorkshire, Shipley): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether his attention has been 
drawn to recent judgments in the Port 
of Hamburg whereby Hamburg work- 
men, injured by the alleged negligence 
of a British shipowner, recovered damages 
with the alternative of the arrest of such 
British shipowner or his servants, and 
their punishment criminally ; whether his 
attention has been drawn to the fact that, 
under the English Law as it at present 
stands, a British workman cannot recover 
compensation from the owner resident 
abroad of a Foreign ship, although such 
workman may have been injured by the 
negligence of such owner or his servants, 
and although such Foreign ship may be 
arrested in respect of claims of a 
different character; and whether the 
Government will consider the advisa- 
bility of introducing into the Bill to 


amend the Law of Employment increased ( 


protection to British workpeople from 
the consequences of negligence of Foreign 
shipowners or their officials ? 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
I have not seen the judgments to which 
the hon. Member refers, but I will com- | 
municate with the: Board of Trade upon | 
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chargeable on the rates of such parish ; 
and (2) if he can see his way to free 
the rates from such a burden by extend- 
ing the costs of chargeability over a 
wider area than one parish by legislation 
or otherwise ? 

*ThE LORD ADVOCATE: So long 
as the parish system is retained, cases of 
hardship of the kind mentioned by my 
hon. Friend must occasionally occur, but 
will tend to distribute themselves equally. 
I may point out, however, that so far as 
the obligation to relieve is concerned, 
there is no difference between an alien 
lunatic and a native luuatic without a 
known settlement. In reply to the 
second part of the Question, the occa- 
sional nature of the case complained of 
is a sufficient argument against making 
alterations in a system which works well. 


CAPE COLONY (SIR J. SIVEWRIGHT). 
Sir ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
Sheffield, Ecclesall) had given notice of 
the following Question :— 
“To ask the Secretary of State for the 


Colonies whether his attention has been called 
to aspeech made by Sir James Sivewright, a 


| Cape Minister, at Worcester, in which Sir J. 
| Sivewright 


stated that emissaries from the 
Transvaal had been deliberately stirring up 
disloyalty in Cape Colony ; and whether Her 








the question which he raises and which I | Majesty's Prtge coma ape g ef are Mi 
believe is also being brought proof of this charge; and, if so, what action 
are ught under the | Her Majesty’s Government propose to take ?”’ 


consideration of the House by a private 


_ | 
Member’s Bill. 


|The hon, Member said that since the 
Question was put on the paper he had 
|seen a statement that Sir James Sive- 

POOR RELIEF (IRELAND). _wright had given a different version of 

Mr. JOHN DILLON (Mayo, E.): | his speech from that given in the papers 

I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the at first. 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: T pre- 
intends to proceed this Session with the sume, therefore, that the hon. Member 
Bill on Poor Relief in Ireland which was does not now put his Question. 
read the First time last Session. | [Laughter.} 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Yes,, Mr. LEONARD COURTNEY (Corn- 
but the Bill is not quite ready, as I wish wall, Bodmin): I should like to put the 
to introduce some changes from the draft Question. [‘“ Hear, hear!”] Is my 
of last Session. right hon. Friend prepared to make any 
statement as to the accuracy or inaccur- 
acy of the statement referred to ? 

ALIEN PAUPER LUNATIC (SCOTLAND). | Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: The hon. 

Sir MARK STEWART (Kirkcud-, Member has already said that Sir James 
bright) : I beg to ask the Lord Advocate Sivewright has himself apparently con- 
(1) if his attention has been called to the | tradicted the accuracy of the statement 
hardship imposed by: law on a parish imputed to him. Under these circum- 
which has been compelled to afford relief | stances I cannot possibly give an opinion 
to an alien pauper lunatic becoming | as to what might hypothetically have 
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been said by Sir James Sivewright, but 
what Sir James Sivewright himself said 
he did not say. [ Laughter. | 


AGRICULTURAL LAND RATING BILL 
(IRELAND). 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland when the Irish Agricultural 
Rating Bill will be introduced ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: It is 
not proposed to introduce an Irish Agri- 
cultural Rating Bill. 

Mr. VESEY KNOX (Londonderry) 
asked to what purpose the money allo- 
cated to Ireland was to be applied, and 
whether it was not to be devoted to 
relieving the rates ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said the 
money would not be applied in that 
manner. 

Mr. KNOX asked whether the right 
hon, Gentleman had endeavoured to 
ascertain the views of the Irish Members 
before giving a decision ? 

[No answer was given. | 


AGRICULTURAL RATES ORDER. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL : I beg to ask 
the President of the Local Government 
Board whether his attention has been 
drawn to the inconveniences which will 
result from compliance with Article XV. 
of the Agricultural Rates Order, 1896, 
and in particular whether the form of 
rate applicable to special sanitary rates 
might not with great advantage be 
adopted in lieu of the form given in 
Schedule Y of the Order ; and, whether, 
in agricultural districts, where nearly 
every assessment contains agricultural 
land, the Local Government Board will 
object to complete valuation lists being 
made out instead of supplementary lists ? 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: The Local 
Government Board have received repre- 
sentations with regard to the first and 
third points alluded to in the Question of 
the hon. Member for Bethnal Green. 
As regards the suggestion that the form 
of rate applicable to special sanitary rates 
might be adopted in lieu of the form 
given in Schedule Y of the Order, I may 
observe that no form of special sanitary 
rate is prescribed either by Statute or by 
the Orders of the Local Government 
Board. I infer, however, that what is 


Mr. J. Chamberlain. 
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suggested is that instead of showing the 
amount of the rate payable at a reduced 
rate in the £ in the case of agricul- 
tural land, the course which the Public 
Health Act allows, as regards the sanitary 
rate, of showing in the rate the reduced 
rateable value should be adopted. It is 
not considered by the Board that the 
course referred to would be more con- 
venient than that contemplated by 
Schedule Y ; and further, theAgricultural 
Rates Act only authorises the reduction 
of the rate in the £ and not of the rate- 
able value. 


SHUTTLE GUARDS. 

Mr. C. E. SCHWANN (Manchester, 
N.): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department whether, with 
reference to the case of David Pogson, of 
Marndon, who died from the effect of a 
blow from a flying shuttle in December 
last, as the loom was a fast Dobcross 
loom, known as a 70 to 80 pick per 
minute loom (as was shown at the 
Coroner’s inquest), it was the duty of the 
District Inspector to have insisted on 
the looms in Messrs. James Crowther and 
Sons’ mills, in which the accident hap- 
pened, being fenced or protected, even 
prior to the late decision of the Recorder 
of Blackburn ; and, can the Home 
Secretary, with the aid of experts, lay 
down or fix a limit of speed, taking into 
consideration the conditions of width of 
loom, etc., above which it shall be com- 
pulsory on all millowners in trades in 
which shuttles are used to have them 
efficiently protected by guards? 

Sin MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : 
T am satisfied that there has been no 
neglect of duty on the part of the In- 
spector. The use of shuttle guards has 
been gradually introduced and extended 
during the last few years, until the 
efforts of the Inspectors were suspended 
by the Blackburn decision, now reversed 
by the High Court. It is intended now 
to require the provision of these guards 
whenever serious danger, preventable by 
their use, is reasonably anticipated ; but 
I have no power to lay down the limit of 
speed which shall be held to constitute 
danger, even if it were possible to make 
any rule. 
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LICENSED PAWNBROKERS (IRELAND). 

Mr. CRILLY : I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Treland if he can supplement the return 
laid upon the Table of the House on 
Tuesday, on the authority of the City 
Marshal of Dublin, by giving the total 
number of licensed pawnbrokers in the 
cities and towns of Ireland named in 
that return ; and if he will direct that 
in future returns the number of licensed 
pawnbrokers in these cities and towns 
will be given in addition to the number 
of pawn tickets issued and the total 
sum advanced to borrowers ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
returns referred to were furnished by 
the City Marshal in pursuance of the 
Act 26 George IIT., cap. 43, Section 41, 
and Government cannot require him to 
include any information in these returns 
in addition to that prescribed by Statute. 
There would, however, be no objection 
io granting a separate return showing 
the number of licensed pawnbrokers in 
the cities and towns in Ireland if such 
a return be moved for by the hon. 
Member. : 


MISSING STEAMER 
(“STATE OF GEORGIA”). 

*Mr. J. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.): T beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Admiralty 
whether the Admiralty could despatch 
one of Her Majesty’s ships to search for, 
or join in a search for, the British 
steamer State of Georgia, of Aberdeen, 
which is now about 20 days over due at 
Nova Scotia, to which she was bound, 
and which has, in the opinion of com- 
petent seafaring men, probably been 
caught in the ice fields in the western 
part of the North Atlantic Ocean, whence 
she might still be rescued were help 
promptly sent ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY: The whole of the squadron 
on the North American station is now 
cruising in the West Indies, more than 
2,000 miles distant from the supposed 
position of the State of Georgia. With 
the best possible disposition to render 
aid in such circumstances, it is clear that 
timely rescue by them would be im- 
possible. Halifax, on the other hand, 
Is only distant from 500 to 600 miles, 
and thoughit is not perhaps for metomake 
the suggestion, it would seem that the 
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readiest manner of ascertaining the facts 
as regards the unfortunate vessel, render- 
ing help if not too late, is for a steamer 
to be chartered at Halifax to undertake 
the search. 


UNIVERSITY EDUCATION OF ROMAN 
CATHOLICS. 

Mr. KNOX: I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury, with reference to 
his speech on Friday last, whether he 
will direct Her Majesty’s representa- 
tives in Austria, Belgium, and Germany 
to report on the provision made for the 
university education of Roman Catholics 
in those countries, with special reference 
to the constitution of the universities, 
the amount of their endowments, and the 
sources from which they have been 
derived, and the number of persons 
receiving university education in propor- 
tion to the Catholic population ? 

Tae FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
|E.): I think the subject of the inquiry 
| mentioned by the hon. Member is one of 
great interest, and I will ask the authori- 
ties at the Foreign Office how far Her 
Majesty’s representatives abroad can 
assist in the matter. 

*Mr. LECKY (Dublin University) 
asked whether the right hon. Gentleman 
would have any objection to extend the 
inquiries to other countries in Europe, 
America, and Australia in which there 
are large Roman Catholic populations ! 

Tue FIRST LORD or tor TREA- 
SURY: I cannot imagine that there 
would be any objection in principle 
to my hon. friend’s proposal. Of course 
an inquiry in regard to the Colonies 
would not be conducted through the 
Foreign Office, but would be made 
through the Colonial Office. 





QUEEN’S REIGN 
(TREASON-FELONY PRISONERS). 

Mr. MACNEILL: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether, 
having regard to the approaching celebra- 
tion of the sixtieth anniversary of the 
accession of the Queen to the Throne, the 
Government will consider the question of 
recommending to Her Majesty to sig- 
nalise that commemoration by the grant- 
ing of an amnesty to political offenders 
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still undergoing terms of imprisonment 
under the Treason-felony or other Acts? 

THe FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: As the hon. Member is aware, 
IT have never admitted any distinction 
between persons convicted under the 
Treason-felony Act or the Explosives 
Act and other long-sentence prisoners. 


~ Hear.” | 


NEW MEMBER SWORN. 


Augustus Henry Eden Allhusen, 
esquire, for the Borough of Salisbury. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


LORD PENRHYN’S QUARRIES. 
MOTION FOR 


Mr. WILLIAM JONES (Carnarvon, 
Arfon) rose to ask leave to move the 
Adjournment of the House for the pur- 
pose of discussing a definite matter of 
urgent public importance—namely— 


ADJOURNMENT. 


“the loss and privation arising from the dis- 
pute between employer and employed in the 
Penrhyn quarries, and the failure of the efforts 
under the Conciliation Act to terminate the 
dispute.” 


*Mr. SPEAKER asked whether it was 
the pleasure of the House that leave 
should be given, and thereupon the whole 
of the Opposition and several Unionist 
Members rose in their places. The re- 
quisite assent to the Motion having thus 
been signified, 

Mr. W. JONES said that for over 17 
weeks the dispute at the Penrhyn quar- 
ries had been in progress and about 
3,000 men had been thrown out of em- 
ployment. The dispute had attracted 
considerable attention because it involved 
principles which, in their application, 
were not restricted to the local area of 
Bethesda, but were a matter of grave 
national concern. [Cheers.] It arose, 
in the first instance, from the dissatisfac- 
tion of the men employed with regard 
to some of the terms and conditions of 
their employment. Those terms had to 
do with the standard rate of wages, the 
system of large contracts and sub-letting, 


Mr. MacNeill. 
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and the conditions under which a class 
of unskilled workmen worked. The 
claim of the men with regard to these 
were a rise in the standard rate of wages, 
a minimum wage of 4s. 6d. a day; that 
large contracts should be abolished ; that 
contracts should be confined to ordinary 
bargains, that they should be diminished 
in number and limited to monthly bar- 
gains. Their claims were formulated by 
a quarry committee, and this committee 
was a very important element indeed in 
the dispute. The committee consisted of 
delegates elected by the men working in 
the various galleries, and formed a sort of 
executive. of the men. The important 
claim of the men was the recognition of 
this committee or any form of combina- 
tion for protective purposes among the 


.men whereby the negotiations could be 


carried on. This committee had never 
been recognised by Lord Penrhyn. [Some 
Ministerial cheers.| |The question of 
wages, of contracts, and of sub-letting had 
become subsidiary ones to this—the 
right of combination among the quarry- 
men and the right to have access to 
their chosen spokesmen. This right had 
been persistently denied them. The 
men met at Bethesda and passed the 
following resolution :— 


“That we are of opinion that as workmen 
anxious to bring the present difference between 
us and our employer, if possible, to a peaceful 
settlement, it is our duty to call the attention 
of the Board of Trade to the matter, and to 
ask for their intervention under the provisions 
of the Conciliation Act of August, 1896.” 


The workmen might be perfectly right, 
or they might be perfectly wrong—per- 
sonally he believed they were in the 
right—but they were eager and willing 
to submit their whole case for inquiry to 
the Board of Trade. [Cheers.] On Sep- 
tember 28, 71 men were suspended, in- 
cluding the whole of the members of 
the quarry committee, and 15 other men 
who had first opened up some of the 
grievances and enabled the committee to 
show that these grievances did exist. 
The same day the men met and resolved 
to support their committee, and to cease 
working until they were afforded an op- 
portunity of explanation of this action 
on the part of the management. On the 
following day, in spite of the men’s 
resolution and although the manager 
had actually received a copy of it, an 
effort was made to conclude bargains for 
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the following month. The manager 
ignored the resolutions of the men, but 
none of the workmen took the bargains. 


Lord Penrhyn’s 


[Cheers.| The same day a notice was | 
posted in the quarry that the men who | 
refused their bargains must remove their | 


labour implements, and they were in- 


formed that the reasons for the suspen- | 
| greatly regret if the opening of negotiations 
fi | —always a difficult matter under such circum- 
When that document ap- | 
° | 
peared it alleged against these 71 men | ea 
° . . ° . 10NSs. 
insubordination, misrepresentation, and | 


sion of the 71 men would be published 
in due course. 


inciting the men to strike Since then 
the quarries had been laid idle. On 


September 30 an application was made, | 


on behalf of the men, to the Board of 
Trade to take action, under Section 2 of 
the Conciliation Act, for the purpose of 
promoting a peaceful settlement of the 


dispute. Accordingly the Board of Trade | 


communicated with Lord Penrhyn, and 
received an intimation that his lordship 
was prepared to have an interview with 
a deputation representing the men, of 
which none of the suspended quarrymen 
should be members. [/ronical cheers.| 
That proposal handicapped the men in 
this way, that they were to meet Lord 
Penrhyn without any of their trusted 
leaders or their chosen spokesmen. Under 


the strongest pressure from the Board of | 


| (Cheers. | 


Trade the men yielded to this proposal. 
On December 5 the men met at Bethesda 
and resolved that three quarrymen 
should meet Lord Penrhyn ; 


“that one or more representatives of the Board 
of Trade, should, if possible, be present at the 
first interview,” 

and also— 


“that the deputation should be accompanied 
by its own interpreter, and also ‘by its own 


shorthand writer if any notes of the pro- | ‘ ; : 
| writer and interpreter—matters in the 
eyes of the Board of Trade, of detail not 


ceedings are to be taken.” 


These seemed to be perfectly reasonable 


proposals. [Cheers.} Lord 
writing to the Board of Trade on Decem- 


ber 9, stated that he was prepared to | 


receive the deputation— 


’ 


which they propose to lay before me.’ 


The Board of Trade considered this ty 
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restrictions, and Sir Courtenay Boyle, 
in his letter to Lord Penrhyn, said :—- 


“Tam also to point out to you that the men 
only acceded to the suggestion that they should 
appoint a deputation not including any of the 
71 suspended workmen who form their com- 
mittee under the strongest pressure from the 
Board of Trade. Now that they have been 
induced with great difficulty to meet your 
wishes thus far, the Board of Trade would 


stances—should be rendered more difficult by 
the imposition of fresh conditions and restric- 


As to the proposal that there should be 
a representative of the Board of Trade 
present at the interview, Lord Penrhyn 
said he must 


“decline to comply with such a suggestion, 
as my acceptance of it would establish a pre- 
cedent for outside interference with the manage- 
ment of my private affairs.” 


He begged the House to listen to the 
striking reply of the Board of Trade— 


“T am to state that there is no desire te 
press the matter against your wishes, but I am 
to point out that in view of the provisions of 
the Conciliation Act, the Board cannot admit 
that the settlement of a prolonged dispute 
affecting some thousands of men and _ their 
families, can be rightly regarded as a matter 
of private interest only.” 


Mr. W. BROMLEY DAVENPORT 
(Cheshire, Macclesfield): Will the hon. 
Member read the reply of Lord Penrhyn 
to that? 

Mr. W. JONES said he knew that in 
his letter Lord Penrhyn drew a distinc- 


| tion between the dispute and his private 
| affairs, but he had given the House Lord 
| Penrhyn’s letter and the Board of Trade 
| reply. 


The next reso- 
the shorthand 


[“‘ Hear, hear! ”| 
lution hal to do with 


likely to cause serious difficulty. But 
how did Lord Penrhyn meet this trifling 
point ? 


“JT will, on this occasion, if pressed on the 


| point, agree to it, provided that they are 

sos ° eye at sted fr ¢ 1S ri 7h . 
“upon receiving in writing a request from| selected from amongst my late employés not 
them to that effect, accompanied by their | 
statement giving me an outline of the points | 


included among the 71 who were suspended.” 


Let the House consider for a moment, 


, how could anybody reasonably expect an 
| interpreter 
be the imposition of fresh conditions arid | 


from among quarrymen? 


There were 3,000 men, and from these 
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their best and most trusted leaders were | opened—though it was a time of strike 
'and poverty—60 children appeared, 50 


weeded out. A qualification for an inter- 
preter was that he should think in two 
languages. How many men, with intel- 


lectual capacity, educational distinction, | 


and a university training would be com- 
petent to think in two languages? How 
could it be reasonably expected that 


among these quarrymen they could get | 


an interpreter able to interpret between 
Lord Penrhyn—who knew no Welsh— 
and workmen on the other hand, who, 
although they had a smattering of Eng- 
lish sufficient to read English newspapers, 


did not think English, and had not) 
facility of expression to express their | 


thoughts on technical points in English? 
[“‘ Hear, hear!”] Lord Penrhyn declined 
to assent to the conditions, and the 
Board of Trade unfortunately felt that 


they could not usefully take any further 
steps to promote the desired conference. | 


Subsequently the quarry was closed, and 
by December 31 there was not a single 
workman at work at Bethesda.. During 
the interval some of the men found em- 


ployment elsewhere; hundreds of them | 


scattered over North Wales in quest of 
labour, and hundreds could not get it, 
and were forced to remain at home with 
their families, idle. What sort of men 
were these, and did they deserve better 
treatment? They were among the most 
intelligent workmen in the whole British 
Empire. [Cheers.] 
maintained three schools, well staffed 
and equipped, and efficient as any in 
North Wales. [‘Hear!”] They had 
lately subscribed nearly £1,000 towards 
the building and maintenance of an inter- 
mediate school in the vicinity—[cheers] 
—with physical and chemical laboratories 
such as would do credit to any such 
establishment in the Kingdom. They 
had scholarships and exhibitions for their 
boys at the schools, and when the School 
Committee had overdrawn its banking 
account by about £1,000, in order to 
provide playing-grounds, the men pro- 
mised, as soon as they could get remu- 
nerative labour, they would find that 
£1,000. [“Hear!”] They had built 
some 20 chapels, and paid off the chapel 
debts. In addition—and showing that 





they were alive to the advantages of 
higher education—they had collected a’ 
sum amounting to £1,500 towards the 
University College at Bangor, and when 
last Tuesday week the new building was 

Mr. 


W. Jones. 


They had built and | 


of whom were quarrymen’s children, and 
two quarrymen and two ex-quarrymen 
were on the governing body. The 
Calendar showed this to be an almost 
crimeless district. Not long ago an in- 
quiry was instituted as to the expediency 
of providing a new bench of magistrates 
for the district, but as the result of the 
inquiry, it was found that a bench of 
magistrates was absolutely and_ totally 
unnecessary, so few were the offences in 
the district. On the authority of the 
police, he could say that the offences were 
fewer now than they were before the 
strike. [‘ Hear, hear!”] Last Saturday 
week he passed through Bethesda, and 
saw hundreds of quarrymen congregated 
for a mass meeting to discuss proposals 
in notices set up by Lord Penrhyn’s 
managers. There was perfect order, and 
no necessity to increase the staff of police. 
At the meeting the men applied remorse- 
less logic to the notices of the quarry 
owner, but not a word of denunciation 
or disrespect was uttered against Lord 
Penrhyn himself. They discussed mat- 
ters ; they passed resolutions ; they sang 
hymns. |“ Hear, hear!” and laughter.| 
The resolutions went to show that they 
would sternly abide by the proposals of 
the Board of Trade, and would not re- 
nounce their right to combination. 
|‘ Hear, hear!’’] Meanwhile there were 
between 600 and 800 families supported 
by the relief fund which had been started 
by tradesmen and others in the district, 
and contributed to by workmen in all 
parts of the country. Money from all 
parts was flowing fast into the funds, 
and, thanks to the generosity of the 
Press, all classes of the community—men 
of all creeds and all political parties— 
had helped to support these men in 
maintaining the prolonged _ struggle. 
Money could do much, but it could not 
heal troubled minds, it could not bring 
solace and content to scattered homes 
and families; money could not settle a 
grave labour dispute. [“ Hear, hear! ”] 
He thanked the House for the attention 
given to his endeavour to put forward 
a plain statements of facts, and he de- 
sired to thank, on behalf of his con- 
stituents, the President of the Board of 


Trade and his able staff for their capable 


efforts to promote a settlement of this 
dispute under one of the sections of the 
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Conciliation Act. 


sent this case, and make an _ earnest 
appeal to the Government and the Presi- 


dent of the Board of Trade to take any | 


measures open to them under the Con- 
ciliation Act or others—which they on 
their responsibility and with the great 
influence they could command—to briag 
the two parties together, and so help to 
secure what was the real wish of every one 
of these three thousand quarrymen—a 
just, honourable and lasting settlement 
of the dispute. [Cheers.] He formally 
moved the adjournment of the House. 
Mr. J. BRYN ROBERTS (Carnarvon- 
shire, Eifion), in seconding the Motion, 
associated himself with the opening re- 


marks of his hon. Friend upon the right | 


of combination. Had this been solely 
a question as to amount of wages, or time 
for holidays, or any matter relating to the 
working of the quarry he would have 
had a great, if not an insuperable, ob- 
jection to intervene in any way. But 
the question here involved was whether 
Welsh quarrymen should have the right 
such as was exercised by workmen all 
over the Kingdom, and which had, in 
this case, been denied1—the right of com- 
bining to secure their joint interests. 
Lord Penrhyn seemed, to some extent, 
to make the concession that it would be 
unreasonable and unjust to refuse such 
right, because he had said he did not 
object to combination, but he did object to 
the committee. But the noble Lord had 
omitted to state how the right of com- 
bination could be exercised without a 
committee. It was useless to say that 
three thousand could combine but must 
not appoint a lesser number to carry out 
the decisions of the majority, and to ne- 
gotiate with the employer. To say that 
they might combine, but that every indi- 
vidual workman was to make his repre- 
sentation to Lord Penrhyn, was to trifle 
with language. Seventy-one men had 
been suspended, and most of these were 
on the committee. Lord Penrhyn had 
stated that he could not submit to the 
intervention of the committee in the 
work of the quarry. Now, if the com- 
mittee had interfered with the work- 
ing, saying, “You shall work here, 
but stop work there,’ “You shall 


enlarge this gallery, and shoot rubbish 
here,” then everybody would admit 
such interference would be intolerable. 
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It was only for him,|It was not interference of that descrip- 
as Member for the constituency, to pre-| tion. 
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The functions of the committee 
were the same as those which were 
\carried out by agents of combinations of 
workmen all the world over. If a work- 
‘man in the quarry felt that he had a 
\grievance it was his duty to lay his com- 
plaint before the Committee, who in- 
quired into it and ascertained whether 
there was any ground for bringing the 
matter to the attention of the managers. 
‘If the committee thought that the facts 
‘supplied by a workman disclosed a 
serious grievance, then it was their duty 
to consult and decide as to whether 
action ought to be taken in regard to it. 
‘The contention that the committee had 
no right to consider such matters was un- 
reasonable. It had been alleged that 
the committee had supported, if not in- 
cited, insubordination amongst Lord 
Penrhyn’s quarrymen. What was the 
alleged insubordination? Two workmen 
‘declined to go down to the office when 
requested to do so. He did not intend 
‘to go into the original cause of the dis- 
|pute between Lord Penrhyn and his 
'workmen ; but it was necessary for him 
‘to state certain facts to make the case 
‘clear. The workmen complained, 
‘amongst other things, that instead of 
the quarry being let as hitherto to small 
bodies of men, huge portions of it were 
|sub-let to contractors, who sweated the 
workmen by again sub-letting. Two 
men were deputed to make certain 
measurements on behalf of the commit- 
‘tee, and they did so during their own 
dinner hour. Immediately Lord Penrhyn 
heard of this the two men were re- 
quested to go to the office for the pur- 
pose of being subjected to a cross-exami- 
nation. Lord Penrhyn stated that he 
required two of his quarrymen to go to 
‘the quarry office, and that the committee 
'were instrumental in preventing them, 
and that a resolution was passed that no 
/quarryman should go alone to the office 
in order to have an interview with respect 
to the matters that were in dispute 
| between the quarry committee and Lord 
Penrhyn. The resolution the men passed 
was that with respect to the matters in 
dispute between Lord Penrhyn and the 
‘quarrymen as a body, Lord Penrhyn 
‘should not try to go behind the commit- 
tee by going to the workmen one by one 
and endeavouring to frighten them into 
submission. There was good reason for 
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this resolution. Some of the men were 
sent for to the office and subjected to a 
cross-examination by Lord Penrhyn or 
his agent. The men were quite alone, 
and had none of their fellow-workmen to 
support them, and their knowledge of 
English was imperfect. It was a most 
unfair position to put the men in, a 
position unworthy of Lord Penrhyn. 
The majority of the men stood firm, but 
it was not a surprising thing that one 
or two of them did break down and back 
out. Then instant use was made of this 
circumstance to denounce the committee 
for having, as it was alleged, fabricated 
complaints and stimulated agitation, and 
all because those poor men had_ been 
frightened at this star chamber inquiry. 
The men who had been examined were 
suspended and afterwards dismissed, and 
the whole of the committee were also 
suspended. There was no suggestion that 
any one of those seventy-one men had 
been guilty of negligence in his work. 
The only reason assigned for this course 
was that they were on the committee, 
and gave certain advice. It was because 
the advice they gave to the men and the 
method they employed of conducting the 
controversy with him were not palatable 
to Lord Penrhyn that he took the action 
he did with regard to them. To say that 
men were liable to be dismissed because 
they were acting in the best interests of 
other workmen was to say that there was 
no right whatever of combination. He 
maintained that when men were ap- 
pointed as a committee to act on behalf 
of their fellow-workmen, anything they 
did or said in such capacity ought to be 
entirely privileged. No employer should 
assume a right to visit with punishment 
anything done by those men in discharge 
of their duties as agents of the workmen. 
The position taken up by Lord Penrhyn 
on this part of the question was intole- 
rable, and he hoped the House would 
show that it thought such an attitude 
on the part of an employer quite unrea- 
sonable. Lord Penrhyn spoke very 
strongly against outside interference, but 
it was not “outside interference ” for the 
men to seek some assistance. The 
management of their labour was surely 
as much in their own hands and was as 
much an affair of the men as the manage- 
ment of the quarry was an affair of Lord 
Penrhyn’s, and if Lord Penrhyn could 
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not carry on his quarry without the assis- 
tance of 3,000 men, then the conditions 
|of labour in the quarry were no longer 
| simply a question of his private affairs, 
‘as Lord Penrhyn seemed to think. As 
|Lord Penrhyn was perfectly entitled to 
| go where he liked to select his manager 
‘or agent, the men had an equal right to 
| choose their own agents. If the quarry- 
'men had shown any disposition to inter- 
'fere with Lord Penrhyn’s selection of 
|his agents, then he for one would have 
‘been strongly opposed to such an inter- 
|ference ; but he said that they had not 
done so, and that Lord Penrhyn had no 
ight to dictate to the men as he had done. 
They had as much right in that matter as 
Lord Penrhyn had. Some 3,000 men had 
now been out for four months; their 
dwelling houses were situate in the 
middle of a highly preserved estate, and 
yet not a single charge of poaching could 
be brought against any one of them, and 
no riot or disturbance was traceable to 
the strike. Not only so, but they had 
treated their employer with the greatest 
respect, and they had, indeed, passed a 
resolution protesting against being held 
| responsible for language which they con- 
|sidered bore with some degree of 
| severity, if not violence, upon Lord Pen- 
rhyn, and dissociating themselves from 
it. The men desired to do everything 
they could to meet Lord Penrhyn except 
to abdicate the ordinary rights of free 
;men. [Cheers] 

Mr. DOUGLAS-PENNANT (North- 
ants, S.) felt it his duty to take the very 
first opportunity of rising to reply to the 
observations which had been made 
against Lord Penrhyn and the manage 
ment of the Penrhyn quarries, a very con- 
siderable number of mis-statements— 
[“hear, hear!”|]—having been made 
throughout the country in connection 
with this most unfortunate strike. There 
were two main points at issue before the 
House, namely, the question of Lord 
Penrhyn’s attitude with regard to a Com- 
mittee, and his attitude with regard 
the intervention of the Board of Trade. 
[Cheers.| The dispute with reference to 
the first point dated back to 1885. At 
that time the late Lord Penrhyn was a 
very old man, and the quarries were in 
a state of financial difficulties—so 
serious, indeed, that in a short time they 
would have been closed. The late Lord 
Penrhyn gave the present owner of the 
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quarries full power to do what he could 
to put things on a better footing. There 
existed at that time in the quarry a Com- 
mittee which was styled the Quarry Com-: 
mittee. It had been allowed to come in- 
to existence and had obtained recogni- 
tion from the management. It was 
recognised as a Committee appointed by 
the workmen to receive complaints, to 
consider them, and to see whether they 
constituted a proper case to be placed 
before the supreme manager for his 
decision. There were many complaints 
about the action of this Committee ; for 
example, that complaints which were | 
made were not forwarded to the authori- | 
ties, that there was no provision under | 
it for the representation of the non- 
unionist workers, and that, as the late | 
chief manager averred, it interfered in | 
many ways with the working of the 
quarries. The present Lord Penrhyn de- 
termined to do away with the Committee. 
[Ironical cheers.| He said, as he had 
said again recently in the Press, that he 
could not allow any body of men to in- 
terfere between him and his workers. 
From the date when the quarry was put | 
on a new footing down to the time of the | 
strike, things went on peacefully and | 
smoothly, bringing increased prosperity 
to the quarries and district. Nothing | 
more was wanted in proof of this than to 

point to the remarks of the hon. Member | 
opposite, when he spoke of the manner 
in which the quarrymen had been able | 
to found and endow various chapels and 
schools. In May of last year a number 
of the men wished to attend the May Day 
labour demonstration, and notice was 
given that the men should apply for leave 
in the ordinary manner. Some 300 men 
did apply ; the remainder did not apply, 
but took leave. When they returned to 
work they were suspended for two days. 
[Lronical cheers.| Any employer of 
labour would understand that it was not 
unusual for such a course to be adopted, 
and, at any rate, it was the rule of the 
quarry. 
they returned to work. Shortly before 
August seven of the employés forwarded 
to Mr. Young, the chief manager, a writ- 
ten statement and requisition dealing 
with the wages standard of different 
classes of workmen, one point being that 
there should be a minimum wage of 
4s. 6d. aday. The result of a minimum 
wage would simply be to put a premium 
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upon idleness. [Cheers.| He might 
point out that the wages of the quarry- 
men for the six months prior to the 
strike represented an average daily pay 
of 5s. 6d. On August 17 Lord Penrhyn 
received the deputation of the men 
with reference to various grievances, 
and at the interview he read out a reply 
giving his reasons for not being able to 
grant their request. He also told them 
that if they had any desire to see him 
again they should write to Mr. Young, 
but down to the present time Lord Pen- 
rhyn had had no application from the 
workers. On August 20 the men for- 
mulated a detailed reply, going over the 
same ground. On September 25, after 
some weeks’ further investigation, Lord 
Penrhyn forwarded a full rejoinder, and 
promised to put a stop to any abuses 
found to exist. On September 14 two 
workmen were summoned to_ the 
manager’s office, but did not go, their 
explanation being that the Committee 
had told them not to. The men were 
suspended, and after an ‘interval of 12 
days, no further explanation having been 
made, they were discharged. The state- 
ment that they ‘were discharged next day 
was incorrect. On September 26 a reso- 
lution was passed at the meeting of the 
council of the North Wales Quarrymen’s 
Union, stating :— 

“That we, as the committee of Lord 
Penrhyn’s quarries, after serious consideration 
of our position, in the face of Lord Penrhyn’s 
unfavourable reply to our request and com- 
| plaints, are of opinion that no good can result 
| from continuing the negotiations on the same 
| lines as hitherto, and we regard it as our dut. 
| to make it plain that we shall strike in Marc 


| next unless, in the meantime, we find that the 
| main points of our grievances have been con- 


| ceded.” 


| That meant that the men chose March 
| next as the most convenient time for 
| themselves, and therefore the most incon- 
venient time for the owners of the 
quarry, to announce a strike. This reso- 
| lution was passed on September 26, and 
| on September 28 notices were served on 
31 men, comprising the committee and 
others, in the following words :— 

“T have to inform you that you are hereby 
suspended until further notice from the end of 
this quarry month.” 

[Opposition cheers and laughter.| On 
September 28 a general strike was de- 
clared by the workmen, and on Septem- 
ber 30 the Quarrymen’s Union organiser 
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applied to the Board of Trade to inter- 
vene. With regard to Lord Penrhyn’s 
action in declining the intervention of 
the Board of Trade, there were two or 
three points at issue in reference to this 
demand of the men. 
stated on many occasions that he was 
always willing to receive any depu- 
tation from the men, but that he 
was not willing to assent to the condi- 
tions which the Board of Trade proposed. 
Two of the stipulations were of minor 
importance. The men desired to have 
their own interpreter and shorthand 
writer. [Opposition cheers.] Lord Pen- 
rhyn assented to this on the understand- 
ing that these men were taken from the 
ranks of the quarrymen. [Opposition 
laughter and ironical cheers.| An 
efficient interpreter might easily have 
been found among the quarrymen. In 
the statement sent to Members of the 


Lord Penrhyn’s 


House it was stated that when Lord Pen- | 


rhyn received the deputation the work- 
ing manager acted as interpreter. That 
was not so. The interpreter on that oc- 


casion was a man drawn from the ranks | 


of the quarrymen, David Davies, and his 


services were available on any other oc- 


casion. As to the statement that all the 
men of light and leading in the quarry 
were on the committee, it was disproved 
by the fact that Mr. William H. Wil- 
liams, who had been described in the 
Welsh papers as “the quarrymen’s Glad- 
stone ”—[/aughter|—was not a member 
of the committee, and a great number of 
other able men were not connected with 
it. As to the shorthand writer, he ad- 
mitted that it might have been difficult 
to find one among the quarrymen— 
[Opposition cheers|—but there had been 
no suggestion on the part of either 
the men or the Board of Trade 
officials that any independent, im- 
partial, and official shorthand 
should be asked to attend. Lord 
Penrhyn felt strongly that the sugges- 
tion involved an unjust slur upon the 
shorthand writer and interpreter who 
had attended previous meetings. 
letter which the Permanent Secretary of 
the Board of Trade wrote on Septem- 
ber 24, he repudiated the suggestion that 


the proposal of the Board of Trade con- | 
tained any imputation that the men had | 
from Lord | 


suffered any disadvantage 
Penrhyn’s interpreter and _ shorthand 


Mr. Douglas-Pennant. 
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| writer. But these difficulties were not 
| too serious to have been overcome. 
| [Opposition ironical cheers.| But Lord 
| Penrhyn’s main objection was extremely 
|important. The men insisted that repre- 
sentatives of the Board of Trade should 
be present at the proposed conference, 
and the Board of Trade supported that 
view. [Opposition cheers.| The fune- 
tions of these representatives and the 
authority they were to exercise had re- 
mained from the outset quite indefinite. 
The specific section of the Act to which 
the men referred contained no words for 
guidance in that matter. It made no 
reference to the presence of representa- 
tives of the Board of Trade at any con- 
ference between employers and employed. 
It simply authorised the appointment of 
a conciliator or board of conciliation. 

Mr. BRYN ROBERTS: It provides 
for the appointment of a Chairman. 

Mr. DOUGLAS-PENNANT said that 
it had been asserted that Lord Penrhyn, 
in declining to avail himself of the Con- 
ciliation Act as interpreted by the Board 
of Trade, had flouted the Act and defied 
the Government. That accusation was 
unreasonable. The words of the Act 
must be taken to represent the opinions 
of the Government as to the limits to 


| which it was expedient in practice or just 


in principle that the Board of Trade 
should interfere between employer and 
employed. Those words contained no 
shadow or suggestion of a compulsory 
principle—[cheers|—or that it was al 
ways the duty of either party to admit 
the application of the Act. Employers 
would always be apt to shrink from havy- 
ing recourse to this Act, because they 
were well aware that no arrangements 
which might be made between them and 
their workmen before a _ conciliation 
could be made binding on the men. 
[Cheers.| If the trade unions would con- 
sent, as recommended by the Labour 
Commission, to become legally liable for 
breach of contract, the matter might as- 
sume a different complexion. [Cheers.] 
But trade unions were apparently reso- 
lute in their opposition to these recom- 
mendations. Lord Penrhyn also thought 
that the presence of the Board of Trade 
officials would weaken his authority and 
that of his officials in the quarry, and 
form a precedent for the men asking for 
similar intervention on other occasions. 
[Opposition cheers.| Finally, the fact 
\ 
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that in their letter of December 24 the 
Board intimated that Lord Penrhyn’s let- 
ter had been forwarded to the organis- 
ing secretary of the men, while the 
Board did not, until he had twice com- 
plained, forward to him the letters which 
had passed between the Department and 
the men—| Ministerial cheers|—did not 
encourage Lord Penrhyn to welcome the 
intervention of the Board of Trade. 
*Mr. HENRY BROADHURST (Leices- 
ter) said that no statement made by the 
men could illustrate the grievances under 
which they laboured better than the de 
fence of Lord Penrhyn offered by the 
hon. Gentleman. The hon. Gentleman 
had admitted the men’s whole case. He 
had complained that the House did not 
adapt its legislation to the whims and 
fancies of Lord Penrhyn, and had stated 
that if that had been done Lord Penrhyn 
would probably have condescended to be 
advised by the legislation of Parliament 
and to be influenced by the Board of 
Trade. The House of Commons had not 
yet become the slave of Lord Penrhyn. 
Mr. DOUGLAS-PENNANT: I beg to 
point out that I did not make any of 
those statements. 
*Mr. BROADHURST said that the hon. 
Member had complained of the terms of 
the Act of last year, as not contain- 
ing a binding clause on the workmen 
with respect to any contract entered into 
on their behalf. [Cries of “No!”] What 
did that amount to but a demand that 
the House of Commons should adapt 
itself to the peculiar prejudices of Lord 
Penrhyn—feries of “No!”|—and not 
consider what would be equitable  be- 
tween employer and employed? The hon. 
Gentleman had admitted also that the 
cominittee’s statement of complaint 
to Lord Penrhyn had been revised and 
altered to suit the fancies of the 
agent who conveyed it. The crux 
of the whole question was whether 
the men had a right to combine 
and to make their case heard through 
the mouths of their chosen leaders. 
That was the old position for which 
Trades Unionism had contended 40 years 
ago. The whole forces of Trades Union- 
ism had long been used to demand. on 
behalf of the workers the right to sub- 
mit their grievances and their represen- 
tations to the employers through their 
chosen leaders, as the employers could 
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communicate their wishes to the work- 
men through their managers and other 
paid agents. If that right was denied 
or objected to then the whole force of 
combination fell to the ground. Lord 
Penrhyn had been good enough to say 
that he did not object to combination, 
provided it took a form suitable to his 
own convenience and opinions. [Cries 
of “No!”]| Yes, that was the fact. He 
wished hon. Gentlemen opposite would 
have a little patience. The leading 
advocate of the other side had been 
given a most patient hearing. They had 
encouraged the hon. Gentleman by their 
cheers when they thought he was tra- 
velling in the right direction, but to their 
consternation he soon harked back to 
the old cry that a man had a right to 
do as he pleased with his own, and they 
then ceased to cheer him. [Laughter.| 
Lord Penrhyn did not object to com- 
bination so long as it did not interfere 
with his right to do what he liked with 
his workmen, or his right to conduct his 
own works without any consideration to 
the feelings of the people whom he em- 
ployed. But he sincerely trusted that 
before the Debate closed some Member 
representing property and capital would 
stand up and put a different face on this 
unhappy dispute than had been put on 
it by the hon. Member who had just sat 
down. The hon. Member opposite had 
raised the old question of combination. 
It looked indeed as if they would have 
to fight for the old right of combina- 
tion over again if the policy of Lord 
Penrhyn was to be the policy of the 
majority of the employers of this coun- 
try. But happily Lord Penrhyn was in 
a minority of one. There were very 
large employers in’ this country who 
welcomed the advent of trades unionism, 
and who were anxious to settle disputes 
through the chosen delegates of their 
workpeople rather than by dealing indi- 
vidually with their workmen. He would 
also point out that slate quarrying was 
a business of great skill. The arrange- 
ment of contracts involved great techni- 
cal knowledge and patience, and he did 
not know any other industry in which 
it was more necessary for men of highly 
skilled knowledge and training, and men 
thoroughly acquainted with the English 
and the Welsh languages to represent 
labour in negotiations of the kind which 
had led to this unhappy dispute. The 
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hon. Member opposite had admitted to the | 
House that on last May Day the Penrhyn | 
Quarry Management fined a number of | 
their workmen two days’ wages because 
they had the audacity to attend a labour | 
demonstration. [Cries of “No!”] 

Mr. DOUGLAS-PENNANT: I would 
like to point out to the hon. Gentleman 
that these men were suspended because 
they absented themselves without having 
first applied for leave. 

*Mr. BROADHURST said that if the 
hon. Member had had patience and 
allowed him to finish his sentence he 
would have seen that that was precisely 
what he was going to wind up with. 
[Laughter.| The men were punished 
because they attended the May Day 
demonstration without the permission 
of the manager. What other employer 
was there in the kingdom that would 
look for a plea from his workpcople as 
to whether or not they should attend 
their annual function for trades union 
purposes? It was monstrous put 
on that ground. He had been present 
at that May Day demonstration, and he 
had attended: many other labour demon- 
strations in North Wales, and there were 
thousands of quarrymen there whom he 
regarded as personal friends. He wished 
the whole House of Commons could have 
seen the proceedings on that remarkable 
day. It was a scene that would ever 
remain in his memory. [Laughter.] He 
begged hon. Members opposite, however 
frivolous they might be naturally, to 
give more serious thoughts to serious 
subjects. [‘ Hear, hear!”] He attended 
the conference in the morning, and he 
could say with truth that that conference 
had been conducted in a manner that 
would have done credit to the House of 
Commons, or to any other assembly in 
the world, and the religious tone and 
seriousness of the speeches, and the hymn- 
singing before and after the proceedings, | 
made an impression on him which he 
would never forget. He took part in 
the procession in the afternoon, and later 
in the day he attended the public meet- 
ing, which again was opened and con- 
cluded by sacred songs of the most 
elevating and impressive character. He 
could not imagine why any man pre 
tending to be included in the ranks of 
common Christianity should be excited 
to laughter when he heard that British 
workmen associated religious services 


Mr. H. Broadhurst. 
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with a demonstration intended to im- 
prove their social condition and to 
increase their means of obtaining their 
bread. He hoped that some 
responsible Minister or some responsible 


(Quarries. 


| ex-Minister would come to the front in 


the sacred right of labour, in the sacred 
right of workers to have a voice in the 
terms which decided their wages. They 
had heard the manner in which some of 
the scanty wages of these workmen were 
used for educational and religious pur- 
poses in the Principality. He counted 
it amongst the most pleasing experiences 
of his life what he had witnessed in 
various parts of Wales, showing the reli- 
gious fervour and the educational enthu- 
siasm of the working classes of that 
country. He trusted that the result of 
the Debate would be to induce this great 
owner of the means of production to 
listen to reason, and not to use his 
mighty wealth and his great strength to 
crush out by starvation and tyranny the 
spirit of independence of the workpeople. 
Men had the right to some extent to do 
what they liked with their own, but it 
should be remembered that municipal 
law limited that right whenever it inter- 
fered with our neighbours, or tended to 
the spread of disease from house to 
house, in almost every town and village 
of the kingdom; and, if that were so, 
how much more was it necessary that 
there should be a limitation to rights 
which were used in a cruel and vindie- 
tive manner against a large community, 
as they had been used, many of them 
thought, in the case of the Penrhyn 
quarries. He trusted that the result of 
the discussion would be to lead to reason, 
common sense and justice prevailing 
between the two parties in this dispute. 
They had heard from the spokesman of 
the men that they were still willing, as 
they had been willing at the commence- 
ment of the dispute, to go into arbitra- 
tion and to abide by the decision, not of 
a politician of the Radical school, or of 
a politician of the Conservative school, 
but to abide by the decision of a great 
permanent officer of the State who had 
no political purposes to serve, who was 
thoroughly unprejudiced and impartial, 
and who had already brought to a satis- 
factory conclusion many disputes during 
the last few years by the exercise of his 
‘influence, his good judgment, and his 


‘common sense. He might mention the 
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case of the shoe trade of the kingdom, 
which was within an ace of being almost 
ruined. He had that day a letter from 
the gentleman who was then President of 
the Employers’ Association, who said that 
he believed no outside interference could 
do good, that they should be better with- 
out it, and that after listening to the 
reasons of the permanent official of the 
Board of Trade he saw how reasonable 
it was to follow the suggestions made 
from that quarter. He also said that he 
had never ceased to be glad that he did 
on that occasion accept the proposals 
made, which had had a happy effect 
upon the whole of the trade. He had 
no doubt the workmen’s officers would 
main 


Lord Penrhyn’s 


in the agree with the em- 
ployers’ official. If the Board of 
Trade could deal with the boot 


trade it was equally capable of dealing 
with the slate trade. He hoped that it 
was not too late even now for something 
to be done—-for 3,000 men, with their 
families, on the brink of starvation, was 
no light matter. He prayed the House to 
contemplate this difficult subject with all 
the seriousness which it should show on 
a great occasion of this kind, and that 
passions would not be allowed to take the 
place of reason. Let them join as one 
man in holding out the olive leaf of 
peace to the two contending parties in 
this dispute. [Cheers. | 

Mr. BROMLEY DAVENPORT 
(Cheshire, Macclesfield) thought it very 
desirable that they should confine them- 
selves to the only matter of the Debate. 
There appeared to be two main allega- 
tions against Lord Penrhyn. The first 
was that he had dismissed or suspended 
a large number of his men because they 
were legitimately combining amongst 
themselves ; and the second was that he 
had put himself in the wrong by declin- 
ing to accept the intervention of the 
Board of Trade, and refused to avail him- 
self of the Conciliation Act of last year. 
If it could be shown that Lord Penrhyn 
had dismised these men for no other 
reason except that they were engaged in 
a legitimate combination in their own 
interests, the House could take no effec- 
tive action in the matter, because he 
apprehended that Lord Penrhyn’s per- 
sonal feelings would not be very mate- 
rially affected. If there were a complete 
justification for the men, every hon. 
Member could have his own judgment 
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upon the matter. These men were dis- 
missed for certain distinct and definite 
offences, the climax of which was that in 
December they threatened a strike, and 
he asked the House to say whether an‘ 
employer was bound to keep in his em- 
ployment men who had threatened to 
strike three or four months hence. It 
appeared, the hon. Member said, quoting 
from a statement circulated on behalf of 
Lord Penrhyn, that in August the men 
came with certain demands, which were 
refused. What those demands were was 
not very material, but they included a 
rise in wages to the extent of 374 per 
cent., the present wage being 5s. 6d. a 
day, and included a demand for a mini- 
mum of 4s. 6d. a day. In refusing those 
demands Lord Penrhyn was only doing 
what other employers had done in simi- 
lar cases. On December 26 the Commit- 
tee of the men announced they would 
strike in March unless their demands 
were in the meantime granted, where- 
upon Lord Penrhyn suspended the Com- 
mittee, and then a general strike was 
declared. If Lord Penrhyn had no ob- 
jection to combination, why, hon. Mem- 
bers might ask, did he refuse to recog- 
nise the Committee? The fact was that 
combination in that part of the world 
meant more than it meant to our ears. 
[“Oh!’] There was a Committee prior 
to 1885, which was not merely a Com- 
inittee for the men, but a Committee 
which practically assumed the manage- 
ment of the quarry. [J/inisterial cheers. | 
Their idea of management was to run up 
wages to such an extent that in 1885 the 
entire earnings were not sufficient to 
meet the wages bill. [Cheers.]| Lord 
Penrhyn abolished the Committee, which 
had never since been recognised, and re- 
duced wages to the maximum paid in 
any other quarry in the district. Now 
there was an attempt to restore the Com- 
mittee to its old influence. The men 
passed a resolution that they should not 
be called individually to the office, but 
that negotiations should be carried on 
under the supervision of the General 
Committee—that was to say, that Lord 
Penrhyn was to be deprived of his right 
as an employer to send for any one of his 
employés. Could any employer possibly 
agree to that? [Ministerial cheers.| 


(Quarries. 


This Committee had been writing very 
able letters to the papers, one of which 
covered over two columns of Zhe Times. 
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It was a beautifully expressed letter, in 
which it was said that the Committee 
were simply working men, who, as they 
were unable to express themselves in 
‘English, had to rely on a translator. 
[Laughter.| He congratulated that 
translator on having done his work so 
admirably. The men complained that 
the quarry was not worked in the 
manner best calculated to benefit master 
or men. They meant to say that the 
management was bad, and would be a 
great deal better in their hands. [“ No.”] 
Mr. R. Davies, chairman of Committee, 
who went to Lord Penrhyn, made a 
speech in which he said his object was 
“to restore the King.” It was obvious 
that the intention was to restore the 
Committee, not to represent the men in 
the interests of their labour, because a 
Committee in that sense had existed all 
these years. As representing the men 
Lord Penrhyn was ready to receive it 
now, but he would not recognise its 
authority to come between him and the 
management of his quarries. It was 
only natural Lord Penrhyn should take 
that course. He was upholding the right 
to manage his own property. He was 
entitled to do so in any case, but he was 
still further induced to do so by the 
almost fatal consequences which had 
ensued during that period when the 
management had passed into the hands 
of these men who were now seeking to 
resume it. He hoped the House would 
understand why Lord Penrhyn objected 
to the Committee, and that hon. Mem- 
bers would see that there could be no 
truth in the assertion that Lord Penrhyn 
dismissed these men for no other reason 
except that they were combining amongst 
themselves. As to the complaint re- 
garding the shorthand writer, all Lord 
Penrhyn wanted was that any report 
which was sent out in connection with 
so delicate and difficult a matter as the 
preliminary negotiations with respect 
to conciliation, should be an accurate 
report. He naturally did not put much 
faith in that class of local journalists 
who for weeks and weeks past had been 
misrepresenting the facts of the dispute. 
If the men had suggested to Lord 
Penrhyn the name of an _ impartial 
reporter he would not have objected to 
his presence. 

An Hon. Memper: Why did he not 
suggest it? 
Mr. Bromley Davenport. 
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Mr. BROMLEY DAVENPORT: The 
suggestion did not come from him, but 
from the men. What the men said was, 
“We want to bring our own reporter.” 
He would now turn to another point. He 
had heard it stated that the sweating 
system largely prevailed in this quarry. 
A man sent up a long letter to the Board 
of Trade in support of this allegation, 
This individual stated that he was en- 
gaged casually, and for one day’s job at 
road clearing at 44d. per ton, under a 
contractor, not under Lord Penrhyn. He 
was able to clear five loads a day, which 
would be about 3s. 9d. That was not 
a very high wage, but at any rate it was 
not his own idea of sweating. The 
writer’s description of sweating was this: 
“T succeeded in loading five loads a day 
and that by sweating extremely.” [Loud 
laughter. | 

Mr. J. W. LOGAN (Leicester, Har- 
borough) asked, amidst interruption, 
whether the hon. Member was clear in 
his calculation. 

Mr. BROMLEY DAVENPORT said a 
load was two tons. If the hon. Member 
would go into the matter he would find 
the statement was correct. It was not 
a high wage, 3s. 9d. a day, but it was a 
fair wage, and though the contractor 
might do well at those terms it seemed 
a bad bargain for Lord Penrhyn. He 
denied that Lord Penrhyn had declined 
to avail himself of the Conciliation Act. 
The Act provided that on the applica- 
tion of either party to a dispute the 
Board of Trade might, if satisfied on 
certain points, appoint a person or per- 
sons to act as a conciliator or as a 
board of conciliation. No such sug- 
gestion was made to Lord Penrhyn. The 
suggestion was that one or more repre- 
sentatives of the Board of Trade should 
be present at a proposed interview be- 
tween himself and his employees. There 
was no provision in the Act for this. 
[Cheers.| Sir Courtenay Boyle in one of 
his letters presumed—the expression was 
not too strong—to say that that was 
the intention of the Act. It was, indeed, 
a new and dangerous doctrine that one 
of the administrative departments 
through one of its permanent officials 
should be allowed to do what even the 
Courts of Law could not do—read into 
an Act of Parliament words which were 
not there. [Cheers.] Lord Penrhyn 
declined to be bound by this assertion 
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of a Government official, and he believed 
the House would say he was right. So 
far as the Conciliation Act was concerned 
Lord Penrhyn was in the right and the 
Board of Trade was in the wrong. Some 
explanation on the point was due from 
the Board of Trade. [Cheers.| But Lord 
Penrhyn did not take his stand merely 
on the letter of the law. Even if the 
Board of Trade had confined itself within 
the limits of the Act, Lord Penrhyn 
would probably have declined to be 
bound by the decision of a tribunal 
which had apparently already made up 
its mind against him. [“Oh, oh!”] 
Two incidents would prove his case. 
There was a lot of correspondence be- 
tween Lord Penrhyn and the men and 
the Board of Trade. The Board pub- 
lished the correspondence between Lord 
Penrhyn and themselves, but withheld 
the correspondence between the Board 
and the men. Lord Penrhyn asked for 
the correspondence, but Sir Courtenay 
Boyle wrote : — 


Lord Penrhyn’s 


“Tam not aware of any communication from 
the men the substance of which has not been 
known to your lordship, but if you desire to 
have the text of any letter and will specify 
which letter you have in your mind, [ will 
cause a copy to be supplied to you at once.” 


Was there ever anything so monstrously 
unfair? [Cheers.| Lord Penrhyn was 
asked to select from a bundle of corre- 
spondence he had never seen—[cheers 
and laughter|—a letter of the contents 
of which he was totally ignorant. Not 
being a conjuror or a_ thought-reader 
Lord Penrhyn declined to avail himself 
of the offer. The House would agree 
that the sources from which the Board 
of Trade derived information on which 
it might have to found its judgment, 
ought to be without taint or suspicion 
of prejudice or partiality. [“ Hear, 
hear!” | The Board derived its informa- 
tion from officers called labour corre- 
spondents. The correspondent for the 
district of North Wales in which Lord 
Penrhyn’s quarries were situated was 
Mr. George Rowley. Happily he was 
relieved from the necessity of giving 
the House his own views of Mr. 
Rowley’s suitability for, the office he 
held, and the impartiality with which 
he discharged his functions, because 





he had put on record his own views 


of his 


qualifications for the post. 
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Mr. Rowley was lately attacked in a local 
newspaper on the ground that he could 
not speak Welsh. This gentleman wrote 
to assert his qualifications for the post. 
he held. He said :— 

“TI received my appointment through the 


recommendation of several Welsh Members, 
well-known Radicals.” 


Quarries. 


[Loud cheers and laughter.| He further 
stated that he had been a trade unionist 
all his life to which, of course, there was 
no objection, and continued :— 


“T have taken a leading part for more than 
20 years in, and have had a large experience 
of, strikes of all kinds, and have on many occa- 
sions presided over meetings conducted wholly 
in Welsh. Only the other day I was chairman 
at a Welsh meeting at—’ 


he declined to attempt to pronounce the 
name— 


“for the purpose of raising subscriptions on 
behalf of the Bethesda men.” 


This was the man who was conveying 
the information to the Board of Trade 
—{cheers |—-which was to enable them to 
hold the scales of justice evenly between 
the two parties to this dispute. Surely it 
was not Lord Penrhyn who owed an ex- 
planation to the House, but the Board 
of Trade. He frankly admitted that he 
had been induced to take part in this 
Debate by considerations of a personal 
character. A life-long friendship which 
he had inherited had given him countless 
opportunities of learning the true charac- 
ter of the man who had been assailed 
with so much rancour. For weeks past 
Lord Penrhyn had been the subject of 
criticisms of a severe kind at the hands 
of those who could only have heard one 
side of the case. The Leader of the 
Opposition in the course of his speech on 
the Address expressed his deep regret 
and condemnation of the course Lord 
Penrhyn had taken in refusing to act 
under the provisions of the Conciliation 
Act. [Opposition cheers.| He had failed 
indeed, if he had not made it plain that 
Lord Penrhyn had never been invited to 
act under that Act—{cheers|—and he 
could not avoid, in the House of Com- 
mons, expressing his deep regret that the 
right hon. Gentleman was not more care- 
ful that a statement so calculated to pre- 
judice public opinion before the facts 
were known, should at least be accurate, 
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however ill judged. [Cheers.| Allover the | word his hon. Friend had said with re- 
country for weeks and weeks past there | gard to the personal character of Lord 
had been speeches, newspaper paragraphs, | Penrhyn. He had not the honour of his 
leading articles, and even sermons, de-| personal acquaintance, but he had suffi- 
nouncing Lord Penrhyn. Only last Sun-| cient acquaintance with him to enable 
day, he believed, the same hon. Members| him to speak upon it. He knew 
opposite were deriving fresh ideas and from what he had heard from all quar- 
inspiration for their speeches from the ters, and even from those who unfortu- 
eloquence of certain reverend gentlemen, | nately were in opposition to him at the 
one of whom, he understood, preached | present moment, that the character of 
from the text, “And Pharaoh hardened | Lord Penrhyn was as had been described 
his heart and would not let the people | by his hon. Friend ; and although he re- 
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go.” [Loud laughter.| The preacher 
forgot that the people in this case went 
of their own accord. [Laughter.| While 
the House would appreciate the humour 
of it, they would also appreciate its in- 
justice. Lord Penrhyn was no_hard- 


hearted Pharaoh, but an upright, honour- | 


able, fair-minded English 
and wholly incapable of any mean, paltry, 
or dishonourable action. 
Suggestions had been made that he was 
a hard, ungenerous, and unjust em- 
ployer ; but the total refutation of that 
was to be obtained from the men them- 


selves, who said they had had good wages | 


and comfortable homes. They were un- 
doubtedly a splendid body of men, but 
they earned splendid wages. [Some cries 
of “No.”] That was proved by the fact 


that they were able to spend £1,000 in | 


a cricket ground, to build 20 chapels, 


and to give £1,500 to the University of | 


Bangor. It was very creditable to them 


to have done this, but they could not | 


come to the House and complain of 
sweating wages. After this strike 400 
men remained at work, and Lord 
Penrhyn kept them on for thirteen 
weeks, though nothing was coming out 


of the quarry, and when at last he had | 


to dismiss them, he gave every one of 
them over the age of 65 a pension for 
life of £1 a month, and to everyone 
under that age £1 to assist him in 
obtaining work elsewhere. It was fair 
that the House should know these facts. 
If in the remarks he had made he had 
given offence to any section of the House, 
he apologised, but he made no apology 
for having resented, even with some 
warmth, an attack which he felt to be un- 
justifiable on an honourable and upright 
gentleman, and a personal friend. 

*Tue PRESIDENT or rue BOARD or 
TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rircui, Croydon) 
said he associated himself with every 


“Mr. Bromley Davenport. 


gentleman, | 


[Cheers. | | 


| gretted the position he had taken up on 
| this question, he hoped that no one word 
; would fall from him that would give per- 
| sonal offence to him. The hon. Gentle- 
| man who made this Motion made it in 
|a very clear and moderate speech— 
[Opposition cheers|—and he might also 
say the same for his hon. Friend the 
Member for South Northampton, who 
he thought performed a task of a difli- 
cult character in a way which won for him 
the admiration of all Members of the 
House. He wished that these examples 
of moderation had been followed by some 
of the subsequent speakers on both sides 
of the House—[eries of “Oh!” on the 
Ministerial side below the gangway|— 
because he was sure that what they all 
had at heart was to endeavour in some 
way or other to bring this unhappy dis- 
| pute to an amicable arrangement ; and 
it was not quite the right way of doing 
| that to use very strong language on one 
side or the other. He wanted the House 
first of all to consider what was exactly 
the position of the Board of Trade with 
regard to questions of conciliation and 
the duties imposed on them by the Con- 
ciliation Act. The Board of Trade, as 
had been already alluded to, had for 
many years past endeavoured to perform 
/ when requested the part of conciliator, 
and had done so with remarkable success 
in many difficult disputes, involving 
many intricate and difficult questions. 
But they did so without any statutory 
authority until the Act of last year was 
passed. That Act was passed because it 
| was felt on all hands that the most un- 
| reasonable way of endeavouring to settle 
disputes was by trying to see which side 
could last out the longest. It was felt, 
and felt rightly, that disputes which in- 
volved the employment of a large number 
of people, which involved, it might be, 
‘ia very existence of an industry, which 
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might be of great importance to the | 
country, was not merely a private ques- | 


and that the utmost 





tion—[cheers | 


efforts possible should be made by the | 
authority of an Act of Parliament to} 


endeavour to co something which 
should bring these disputes to an end. 


Thus the House of Commons had recog: | 
| guage with regard to the action of the 
| Board of Trade in connection with Lord 


nised that this was a matter of great 
public concern, and they had accordingly 
placed upon the shoulders of the Board 


of Trade a large and heavy responsibility | 


with regard to it. He was glad to think 
that since the passing of this Act many 
disputes—some of them of great impor- 
tance 
of Trade, an1 happily settled. 
hear!” | He need scarcely allude to the 





well-known case of the London and North | 


Western Railway Company, in which on 


the one side the directors and on the! 
other side the men had shown the, 


greatest willingness to listen to the re- 
presentations made to them by himself, 


and in which ultimately a settlement was | 
arrived at for which he had received the 


thanks of both parties. [“‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
It was also only the other day—indeed 
it was within the last week—that the 
Board of Trade had received an applica- 


tion from a large coal-mine owner at | 


whose mine, where 1,200 men were em- 
ployed, a strike had occurred that the 
Department should put into action the 
stipulations and provisions of the Con- 
ciliation Act. The application, it should 
be observed, came not from the men who 
had struck, but from the owner who had 
been struck against. That was a proof 
that the Act was not regarded only by 


those who struck but was equally re-| 


garded by those who were struck 


against as being of value to them. | 


[“Hear, hear!”] He might say 


that the utmost disposition had been | 


shown by both parties to the dis- 
pute to take advantage of the provi- 
sions of the Act. [“ Hear, hear!”] And 
how had these settlements been brought 
about? Not by the fussy or official inter- 


ference of the Board of Trade, but by | 


bringing the parties together. The prin- 
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[“‘ Hear, | 
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hear!”] They believed that if they 
could get the parties to a dispute round 
a table it would be found that there was 
really no very great difference between 
them, an1 that the difficulties in the way 
of a settlement disappeared. The hon. 
Member for the Macclesfield Division of 
Cheshire had used some very strong lan- 


Penrhyn and his employés; indeed he 
had actually implied a want of good faith 
on the part of the Department. [Cheers 
and counter-cheers.| The hon. Gentle- 
man hal referred to certain letters which 
had passed between the Departinent and 
Lord Penrhyn. He took upon himself 
the whole responsibility for the Board 
of Trade’s share in that correspondence. 
[Cheers.| Every one of those letters was 
written under his own personal super- 
vision, and he took upon himself the re- 
sponsibility for every statement that was 
made in them. [Cheers.| The hon. 
Gentleman said that Sir Courtenay 
Boyle had been directed to read into the 
Act words which it did not contain. That 
was a view that he did not agree with. 
Sir Courtenay Boyle in his letter of 
December 24 said— 


“The remark in my previous letter with 
regard to another disadvantage under which 
the men would labour by having to come to 
| you without any of their chosen leaders had 
| reference to the condition you imposed that all 
| the members of the committee originally chosen 
| were to be excluded from selection by the men 
in appointing the deputation that was to wait 
upon you. ‘To this condition, however disad- 
| vantageous as it undoubtedly was to the men, 
they very reluctantly consented, but they urged 
very strongly that a representative of the 
3oard of Trade should be present at the inter- 
view, believing that the adoption of this course 
| would greatly facilitate the opening up of nego- 
tiations. In this view the Board of Trade 
concur, and they cannot but think that your 
categorical refusal to comply with this request 
| was neither in harmony with the intention of 
the Conciliation Act nor promising for the 
success of the negotiations.” 


He did not intend to trouble the House 
by reading Section 2 of the Conciliation 
| Act. What was intended by that sec- 
| tion any one could judge for himself ; 








cipal object of the Board of Trade in all | it was that the Board of Trade should en- 
cases had always been not to put their | deavour to bring about settlement of dis- 
statutory powers as conciliators into | putes between employers and employed. 
force, but to get those concerned to settle| Sm FRANCIS POWELL (Wigan): 
their disputes among themselves. [“Hear, | Read the section. 
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Mr. RITCHIE said that the section 


was in these words— 
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“Where a difference exists or is apprehended 
between an employer or any class of employers 
and workmen, or between different classes of 
workmen, the Board of Trade may, if they 
think fit, exercise all or any of the following 
powers, namely :—(a) Inquire into the causes 
and circumstances of the difference; (b) take 
such steps as to the Board may seem expe- 
dient for the purpose of enabling the ‘parties 
to the difference to meet together by them- 
selves or their representatives, under the presi- 
dency of a chairman mutually agreed upon or 
nominated by the Board of Trade or by some 
other person or body, with a view to the 
amicable settlement of the difference.” 


[“ Hear, hear!”] Did not that justify 
the view that Lord Penrhyn’s refusal to 
allow the Board of Trade to take steps 
for the settlement of the dispute between 
him and his men was contrary to the 
intention of the Act? [Cheers.] 

Mr. BROMLEY DAVENPORT said 
that he should like to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether he contended that 
that section of the Act gave power to 
the Board of Trade to suggest that they 
should send their representative down to 
the scene of the dispute. 

*Mr. RITCHIE said that not only the 
phraseology of the section, but the whole 
intention of the Act was in that direc- 
tion. [‘Hear, hear!”] The intention 
of the section was that the Board of 
Trade might take such steps as they 
deemed necessary to bring about a settle- 
ment of the dispute between the parties 
—{“hear, hear!” |—and if the Board of 
Trade thought that the only way to 
bring about a meeting between the 
parties was by their sending a represen- 





tative, it was clearly their duty to do 
so. [“Hear, hear!”| The hon. 
Member further stated that it was 
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quite evident from the course of the 
correspondence that the Board of Trade | 
had made up their minds on the merits | 
of the dispute. To that allegation he 
gave a most absolute and unqualified | 
denial, and he might suy that there was 
not a shade of foundation for it. [Cheers. ] 
He and his advisers had been most care- 
ful not in any way to enter into the real 
merits of the dispute ; with that he had 
always said he had nothing to do, and 
Lor1 Penrhyn knew thet he had always | 
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stated that in his correspondence with 
him. He was satisfied that Lord Penrhyn 
had never authorised the hon. Member 
to put forward any such contention. 
[“Hear, hear!”] The hon. Gentleman 
had spoken about some man, whose 
name he had never heard to his know- 
ledge, as being a local labour correspon- 
dent of the Board of Trade, and from 
whom they had obtained their informa- 
tion in regard to this case. That cer- 
tainly was not the case. [“ Hear, hear !”] 
So anxious had he been that the De- 
partment should receive the information 
necessary—not upon the merits of the 
case—that, in addition to the correspon- 
dence, he had asked his noble Friend 
Lord Dudley to go down and see Lord 
Penrhyn and endeavour, by his personal 
influence, to obtain that information, 
and he also sent down one of the most 
trusted officials of the Board of Trade 
to see the men with the view of persuad- 
ing them to give up some of the points 
which they were insisting upon. There- 
fore the information received by the 
Board of Trade was not obtained in any 
shape from the person to whom the hon. 
Member referred. [“ Hear, hear!” 
The man might be a labour correspon- 
dent of the Board of Trade for all he 
knew, and in that case doubtless it 
would have been his duty to furnish such 
information as he could. There was a 
large number of these local labour cor- 
respondents, and perhaps the man re- 
ferred to might be one.  [/ronical 
cheers.| Did hon. Members who objected 
to these local labour correspondents place 
any reliance on the Labour Department 
of the Board of Trade? Did they think 
it useful or useless? If they thought it 
useful they must have as their labour 
correspondents men who could advise 
them as regarded the circumstances of 
these cases. He did not know of the 
individual referred to, but he could say 
that his information in regard to this 
case was obtained from other sources. 
[(“ Hear, hear!”] The hon. Gentleman 
had also said that Lord Penrhyn had 
never been asked to consent to the ap- 
pointment of a conciliator to act under 
the Conciliation Act. That was true, 
because he regarded the appointment of 
a conciliator as a more advanced step. 
Did he understand the hon. Gentleman 
to say that Lord Penrhyn would have 
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consented to the appointment of a con- 
ciliator if he had been asked to do so? 

Mr. BROMLEY DAVENPORT said 
that under no circumstances would Lord 
Penrhyn have consented. 

*Mr. RITCHIE said that in that case 
he did not think that the hon. Member 
was entitled to find fault because the 
Board of Trade had not asked Lord 
Penrhyn to adopt a course to which he 
so strongly objected. [‘ Hear, hear!’’] 
As he had already said, he regarded the 
appointment of a conciliator as a more 
advanced step. He had always con- 
sidered that the most friendly and _ best 
way of bringing about an agreement was 
to get the two parties to the dispute 
together, and the hon. Member must 
admit that he had endeavoured to bring 
the two parties together. The hon. 
Gentleman had laid great stress upon the 
fact that the whole of the correspondence 
was not sent to Lord Penrhyn, whilst it 
was sent to the men. But the men had 
to make up their minds whether or not 
they would accept Lord Penrhyn’s pro- 
posals, and therefore it was necessary 
that the whole of the correspondence 
should be sent to them. That part of 
the correspondence which was not sent 
to Lord Penrhyn was of a purely formal 
character. Lord Penrhyn was acquainted 
with every material fact in this corre- 
spondence. He himself had sent to Lord 
Penrhyn the material letter in the corre- 
spondence. [Mr. Bromiey Davenport: 
What date?] He sent it to Lord Penrhyn 
on October 2. [Opposition cheers.] 

Mr. BROMLEY DAVENPORT: This 
is not the correspondence referred to. 
*Mr. RITCHIE: I beg pardon, it is the 
correspondence. [‘ Hear, hear!”] He 
did not believe that Lord Penrhyn would 
for a moment contend that there was 
any portion of the letters of the least 
importance which was not forwarded to 
him. They had not concealed from him 
a single thing that he ought to have 
known ; he was certain of that. [“ Hear, 
hear!”] He could only say with regard 
to much of the discussion that had taken 
place that day that they had steadily 
avoided going into the merits of the 
case, and he did not now propose to go 
into them. [“Hear, hear!”] Their 
object was to attain peace. His hon. 


Friend said that there were three condi- 
tions laid down—two of them of minor 
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importance and one of them of con- 
siderable importance. The two of 
minor importance he had said might 
have been overcome, but not the 
important one. The two minor points 
were the shorthand writer and the in- 
terpreter, and the one of importance was 
the presence of a representative of the 
Board of Trade. It was curious that in 
letter No. 13 of the correspondence there 
were these words—that with regard to 
the presence of a Board of Trade repre- 
sentative, he stated, there was no desire 
to press the matter against Lord 
Penrhyn’s wishes. So that this point 
was waived before the negotiations were 
brought to a conclusion. 

Mr. BROMLEY DAVENPORT: It was 
revived. 

*Mr. RITCHIE: After the negotiations 
had practically terminated the sugges- 
tion was renewed ; but prior to that Lord 
Penhryn was informed that the presence 
of a Board of Trade representative would 
not be pressed against his wishes. That 
was the one condition of importance, 
and it was withdrawn before the negotia- 
tions came to a close. [“ Hear, hear!”’] 
Then there remained the shorthand 
writer and the interpreter. He was told 
that it would have been impossible to 
have obtained in the quarry a man suffi- 
ciently acquainted with Welsh and 
English who would have made a good 
interpreter, and as to the shorthand 
writer my hon. Friend said that no sug- 
gestion came from the Board of Trade on 
the subject. On reference to No. 20 it 
would be found to this effect :— 


“T am directed to ask whether you still 
adhere to the objection to a representative of 
the Board of Trade attending at the first meet- 
ing, and whether you consent to the men 
bringing an interpreter and a shorthand writer 
whose names should be first submitted to you 
for your approval.” 


[Opposition cheers.} He authorised that 
letter to be written without consultation 
with the men. [Mr. Bromizy Daven- 
port: “ Hear, hear!”] He did not quite 
understand that “hear, hear!” It was 
they who had reason to complain if he 
had exceeded his powers in this respect. 
No notice was taken of that suggestion. 
As far as the Board of Trade was 
concerned there was no wish to press 
a shorthand writer not approved of by 
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Lord Penrhyn. 
would have no prolonged discussion on 
the subject. 
that the negotiations broken off might | 


be resumed. They were willing to meet, 
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He hoped that they, All this may be done on the application 


| 


He most earnestly desired | 


as far as possible, every suggestion which | 


Lord Penrhyn might make in order to 
get the parties together to discover 
reasons for ending the conflict. He hoped 
he had shown that that was the sole 
desire of the Board of Trade. [Cheers.| 
*Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT (Mon- 
mouthshire, W.): We have witnessed 
this afternoon a remarkable and, I can) 
only call it, a very painful scene. I have 
heard of Ministers being attacked, some- 


times perhaps unjustly, by a violent | 


Opposition, but a more vehement and, I 
think, a more unjust attack made on a 
responsible Minister of the Crown by 
one of his avowed supporters and cheered 
to the echo by hon. Gentlemen opposite 
I. never heard of. [Laughter and 
Opposition cheers.| It seems to me the 
inveterate practice of this overwhelming 
majority is to occupy themselves night 
after night with attack after attack upon 
their chosen representatives. [Laughter.| 
1 must say the practice saves the minority 
the task of criticising the action of the 
Government ; and I must add that if the 
hon. Member for Macclesfield desires to 
bring this quarrel to an end a more un- 
successful advocate I have never listened 
to; for, if this matter is to be ap- 
proached in the spirit in which he has 
approached it, there will not and there 
cannot be peace in that district. [Cheers. | 


What is the language what we have 
heard from him in this matter? First 


of all it was a denunciation of the action 
of the Board of Trade in carrying out 
the Conciliation Act. There can be 
nothing more clear on the face of the 
Act than that the action of the Board of 
Trade in this matter was exactly the 
thing which the statute laid down. 
[Cheers.| Listen to what the Act says. 
It contemplates a difference between an 
employer and his workmen. In such 
ase the Board of Trade may— 


(1.) “Inquire into the causcs and circum- 
stances of the difference. 

(2.) “Take such steps as to the Board may 
seem expedient for the purpose of enabling the 
parties to meet together of themselves or their 
representatives. 

(3.) “On the application of 


either party | 


appoint a person to act as conciliator.” 


Mr. Ritchie. 
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of one of the parties ; it is only when it 
comes to a final arbitration that the 
consent of both ‘sides is required. It is 
the duty of the Board of Trade to 
exercise the first three powers upon 
the application of either of the 
parties. Lord Penrhyn had _ under. 
taken to say that this is a private matter, 
in which the Board of Trade had no 
right to interfere and no right to inquire 
into the circumstances. The Board of 
Trade can take such steps as may seem 
expedient on the application of one of 
the parties for the purpose of enabling 
the parties to the difference to meet 
together. How are they to do that? 
The interference of the Board of Trade is 
resented by Lord Penrhyn. What was 
the Board of Trade to do except to apply 
to Lord Penrhyn and suggest to him how 
to carry the Act out? Thereupon Lord 
Penrhyn says: “ This is a private affair ; 
you have no business to interfere be 
tween me and my workmen.” Accord- 
ing to the Act the parties might 
meet under a chairman mutually agreed 
upon or nominated by the Board of 
Trade. It is clear, therefore, that the 
Board of Trade is entitled to nominate a 
chairman. It is entirely in accordance 
with the spirit of the Act as well as of 
the letter that the Board of Trade should 
send a representative. [“No!”] The 
words are perfectly clear. [‘* Hear, hear! ”] 
Can anybody say that the course of the 
Board of Trade, in suggesting to Lord 
Penrhyn that a representative of the 
Board of Trade should be present in 
order to assist in settling the differences, 
did not come within the letter and spirit 
of that Act? I venture to say that the 
Board of Trade were justified in doing— 
and, indeed, were called upon to do— 
what they did. What the right hon. 
Gentleman has said is perfectly true. 
The Board of Trade might, if they had 
chosen to do so, on the application of 
the employers or workmen, and after tak- 
ing into consideration the existence and 
adequacy of the means available for con- 
ciliation, have appointed a person or per- 
sons to act as aconciliator or as a board 
of conciliation. Now, what becomes of 
the hon. Member for Macclesfield’s veno- 
mous attack upon Sir Courtenay Boyle 
for presuming to say on behalf of the 
Board of Trade what he did? It is a 
mean and unworthy course, and one 
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which is always condemned, and I hope 
always will be condemned in this 
House, to attack one of the permanent 
officials in a department of the Govern- 
ment for which there is a responsible 
Minister in this House. [Cheers.] No 
Minister who respects himself or respects 
the House of Commons will do otherwise 
than repudiate such unworthy attacks as 
those made. by the hon. Member upon 
Sir Courtenay Boyle. [“ Hear, hear! ”] 
Sir Courtenay Boyle did in this matter 
what he ought to have done, and he did 
what his chief has taken—and very pro- 
perly taken—the responsibility for. I 
deplore and condemn the conduct of 
Lord Penrhyn in refusing to accept the 
good offices of the Board of Trade under 
the Conciliation Act for the purpose of 
settling this unfortunate dispute. Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite are very pleased to 
go about the country boasting of the 
social legislation which they have passed. 
Here is a fine specimen of their social 
legislation! [Opposition cheers.| It has 
led to that sort of language which I can 
only call a declaration of warfare be- 
tween employers and employed—{[“ No, 
no” |—which has characterised the whole 
course of this dispute, and it is setting 





at naught your own Act of which 
you boast before the constituencies 
—an Act which I am _ bound to 
say has done great good in this 
country. [“Hear, hear!”] Yes; great 


good, because it had been fairly and 
honourably dealt with by employers of 
labour, Lord Penrhyn being, as far I 
know, the sole and unfortunate excep- 
tion. Suppose, when one of the most 
disastrous strikes that could threaten 
the industry of this country was impend- 
ing between the London and North- 
Western Railway Company, the company 
had chosen to hold the language of the 
old Duke of Newcastle before the Reform 
Bill—* Cannot I do what I like with my 
own?” That was the motto Lord Pen- 
rhyn has chosen to adopt. Suppose the 


London and North-Western Railway 
Company had chosen to say: “Oh, 


questions between us and our employés 
are private matters; what business has 
the Board of Trade to say a word in the 
matter? Why in the world are we not 
to do as we like with our own?” On the 
contrary, they sought the good offices of 
the Board of Trade, and the matter was 
satisfactorily settled. Lord Penrhyn 
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would have nothing to do with the Board 
of Trade; he would have nobody but 
his own interpreter and his own short- 
hand writers, and he would take no step 
whatever that might put an end to the 
strife. There is another point, and in my 
opinion a more important and far more 
wide-reaching question, and that is the 
war Lord Penrhyn has declared against 
the principle of labour combination. Was 
there ever such an idle pretence as to 
say: “I amin favour of combination, 
but I will refuse to admit of any of the 
methods by which alone combination 
can be given effect to”? How 
can a combination of men be carried 
out except through a committee 
or a body corresponding to a com- 
mittee? We have been told that these 
are the private rights of property of 
Lord Penrhyn. Yes, there are private 
rights of property ; but these men have 
quite as great private rights as Lord Pen- 
rhyn. The men have private rights in 
their own labour, and when there is a 
question of wages or contract they have 
just as much right to defend those pri- 
vate rights as Lord Penrhyn has to de- 
fend his. [‘ Hear, hear!”] How are 
they to defend their rights? Are they 
not to choose their own agents just as 
Lord Penrhyn chooses his? Lord Pen- 
rhyn has no right to question who shall 
be the agents of these men, any more 
than they have a right to challenge the 
agent Lord Penrhyn thinks fit to employ. 


If his example is followed by em- 
ployers of labour you will have 
nothing but endless strikes, you 


will have no peace between capital 
and labour. [Cheers.]| It is because 
employers of labour have for many a 
long year recognised that in these com- 
binations, and in the agencies which 
these combinations employ, they have 
the best means of reconciling the in- 
terest of capital with that of labour, 
that they have always desired there 


should be representatives -of these 
great bodies of workmen. Lord 
Penrhyn has endeavoured to deal 


individually with the men, and his men, 
I hope, never will allow themselves to 
be individually treated with. [“ Hear, 


hear!”] Whatever his representatives 
may say, he has declared war upon the 
rights of combination. What business has 
he to attack the 71 men who were chosen 
by some thousands of these quarrymen? 
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An hon. Friend behind me gave a 
very good illustration—namely, that 
from the moment these men became the 
agents of the whole of the quarrymen 
they were invested, as it were, with a sort 
of right which belongs to an ambassador, 
and Lord Penrhyn had no right to at- 
tack the men and suspend them. I 
deeply regret that Lord Penrhyn, against 
whom personally I desire to say nothing 
—{a laugh|—I have said nothing 
against Lord Penrhyn personally. I have 
said he has totally misapprehended the 
intention and the character of the Con- 
ciliation Act, and, in my opinion, he has 
entirely misapprehended the’ whole 
character of these combinations of 
labour. [“ Hear, hear!”| Now the ques- 
tion we have to discuss to-day is whether 
you desire, as Parliament appeared to 
desire last Session, that the Board of 
Trade should be a beneficent instrument 
in bringing these contests between capital 
and labour to end by offering its 
good offices in order to ascertain the 
rights of the matters and to remove the 
differences between the parties. You 
made an attempt. That attempt pro- 
mised great success. Experience has 
shown that the intervention of the Board 
of Trade has been generally useful. I do 
not understand the denunciation of the 
labour correspondent. Everybody knows 
that the office of a labour correspondent 
is not at all to direct or to influence the 
policy of the Board of Trade. Labour 
correspondents simply send up particu- 
lars as to wages and employment, the 
number of unemployed, and so forth— 
mere statistical information—and there- 
fore all the appeals to prejudice made by 
the hon. Member for Macclesfield only 
tend to embitter the controversy, which 
is bitter enough without them. You 
have in the Board of Trade a very use- 
ful instrument of conciliation. Are you 
going to destroy it by encouraging the 
line Lord Penrhyn has taken? ;If you 
are, then tear up your Conciliation Act 
—it is not worth the paper it is printed 
on—and admit your social reforms are 
worthless, as indeed they are if the con- 
duct of Lord Penrhyn is to prevail. Let 
us come to a clear understanding on the 
subject of combination. Are you going 
to make war on the trade unions? If 


you take up the line that an employer 
of labour is entitled to say: “This is 


Sir W. Harcourt, 
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my private affair, and you have no busi- 
ness in it, and I won’t deal with any of 
my employés who go into combinations, 
and who choose their own representa- 
tives,” we know exactly where we are. 
Shortly after I came into Parliament, 
as the hon. Member for Leicester knows 
very well, we fought out this battle in 
the seventies. We then passed these 
Acts, which gave recognition to the 
trade unions of the country, and are 
you prepared now to overthrow that 
legislation, and to support Lord Penrhyn 
in a view on the subject of combina- 
tion which would defeat the whole 
principle of those Acts? I venture to 
say that this is a much larger ques- 
tion than that involved in the conduct 
of the Board of Trade. I hope, at all 
events, that in spite of the animated 
and vehement language of the hon. 
Member for Macclesfield, inspired, doubt- 
less, by those sentiments of personal 
regard which everybody must respect, 
we have a higher duty than the con- 
sideration of the character of particular 
individuals or the sentiments of personal 
regard. [“Hear, hear!”| We have to 
deal with one of the gravest questions 
which affect the prosperity of this coun- 
try. We know what injury has already 
been done by strikes to the trade of this 
country, and are you going to-night to en- 
courage a course which must make strikes 
much more general and prolonged! 
Are you going to condemn the Board of 
Trade for interposing to prevent, if pos- 
sible, the evils of strikes? [Cheers.| 
Are you going to declare principles 
making war upon that other method of 
conciliation by which it is competent 
for trade unions to appoint representa- 
tive men to deal with their employers! 
If so, you are preparing for yourselves 
a very evil future—[“ Hear, hear !”|— 
if so, you will be laying the founda- 
tions of perpetual strife, which will 
undermine the prosperity and com- 
merce of this country. Therefore, 
I hope that even at this moment wiser 
counsels may prevail, and that Lord 
Penrhyn will accede to the just and 
friendly interposition of the Board of 
Trade, and that he will deal in this 
matter with the men whom his employés 
regard as their representatives and 
friends. Except by so dealing with them 
I fear that it will be impossible that 
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Lord Penrhyn can ever come to a fair 
understanding with the men who served 
him before, and I have no doubt would 
serve him again. [Cheers.] 

Toe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): I cannot imagine to whom the 
solemn sermon contained in the closing 
sentences of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
speech are really addressed. [Laughter.] 
Looking across the floor of the House 
the right hon. Gentleman said :— 


“Are you going to sanction this or that? Are 
you going to lay down that workmen are not 
to be permitted to combine? Are you going to 
support this or that new principle?” 


And turning to the Member for Leicester 
the right hon. Gentleman appealed to 
their common experience, observing, 


“Don’t you remember the noble fight we 
fought 25 years ago for the purpose of enabling 
the British workmen to combine?” 


[Laughter.| So far as I can carry in my 
own mind the history of legislation on 
this subject, almost all the principal 
Acts giving liberty to workmen to com- 
bine were Tory Acts—{cheers|—and were 
part of that programme of social legis- 
lation against which the right hon. 
Gentleman sneers, but which I do not 
think he will find it very expedient to 
denounce on public platforms. [Cheers.] 
The right hon. Gentleman asks whether 
the Government are going to destroy 
their own Conciliation Act of last year— 
a most pertinent question, and one which 
I confess has been occurring to me more 
than once during the course of this 
Debate. It is principally, indeed solely, 
for the purpose of begging the House not 
to destroy the Act by hasty and, if I 
may say so without offence, intemperate 
Debate that I have risen. [Cheers.] I 
make no complaint whatever against the 
fact that my right hon. Friend below 
the gangway and others have thought 
themselves bound to criticise the pro- 
ceedings of the Board of Trade. [“ Hear, 
hear!”] We ask for no immunity from 
criticism from either side of the House. 
[“Hear, hear!”] So long as criticism is 
directed to our administrative errors— 
if administrative errors they be—I 


should be the last person to complain of 
it. On this part of the Debate, however, 
I am bound to say that it seems to me 
that my right hon. Friend has ably and 
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successfully defended the action of his 
Department—[cheers]|—and the action 
of his subordinates, and nothing further 
is required from his colleagues in defence 
either of the head of the Department or 
of any members of it. [“ Hear, hear! ”] 
But there is a much larger question 
involved in this discussion, and I ask the 
House in all seriousness whether they 
think it possible that any Conciliation 
Act is going to work in this country if 
you take the matter out of the hands of 
the Department on the one side, and out 
of the hands of the workmen and em- 
ployers on the other, and make it the 
subject of acrimonious controversy in 
the House of Commons. [Cheers.] The 
thing is absolutely impossible. This 
House has many great qualifications and 
many great gifts, but the qualification 
of being an impartial judge is one which 
it does not and never can possess, and 
it would be disastrous to the public inte- 
rests if it should lay any claim to it. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] I agree with the able 
speech of the opener of the Debate, a 
speech which was couched in very mode- 
rate language. I believe the hon. Mem- 
ber did his best not to embitter the 
dispute—{“ Hear, hear!”|—but his 
example has not, I think, been followed 
by every one who has spoken. In the 
nature of things it is impossible, perhaps, 
that the hon. Member’s example should 
be followed by all. Once throw down 
on the floor of the House as a matter for 
discussion questions between representa- 
tives of different classes or sections in 
the House—questions in which personal 
discretion, conduct, and character were 
involved—and you will inevitably find 
that bitterness is imported, that accusa- 
tions are made against people who can- 
not defend themselves which must rankle 
and leave behind them consequences 
very injurious to all the interests con- 
cerned, and which can be productive of 
nothing but evil to every person involved 
in the dispute. What would be thought 
if a similar course were taken when any 
body of gentlemen in this House thought 
not that the employer is in error, but 
that the trade union leaders involved in 
a dispute are in error owing to their 
action? Supposing the trade ‘union 
leaders, by their faults, either of know- 
ledge or of temper, involved a great 
industry in ruin and inflicted great in- 
juries on a vast body of workmen, what 
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would be thought if their case was 
vehemently discussed on the floor of the 
House of Commons, and a strong per- 
sonal attack made on their discretion? 
[Cheers.| 1 know what I should think 
in such circumstances. I should think 
it a most deplorable and unfortunate 
course. I should say that this was not 
the way to induce men to agree among 
themselves ; and if that is not the way 
to act when we are dealing with the 
leaders of labour, so also it is not the 
way to act when we are dealing with 
those who are employers of labour. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] We are all alike falli- 
ble, all alike liable to error, all alike 
may permit personal feeling to intervene 
between the dry light of discretion or 
reason, and these inevitable failings to 
which we are all liable are aggravated, 
not appeased, by such Debates as we 
have had to-night. ([“ Hear, hear! ”] 
For my part I cannot help thinking that, 
if, whenever the Board of Trade happens 
to fail, either with the employer or a 
body of workmen, in carrying out the 
beneficent work which was initiated by 
Parliament last year, the merits of the 
question are to be discussed on the floor 
of the House of Commons, accompanied 
by the invective and bitterness which 
must attach to such questions, then 
social legislation, at which the right hon. 
Gentleman has sneered in so far as it 
is embodied in the Act of last year, is 
foredoomed to disastrous failure. [“‘ Hear, 
hear!”| This much, I think, is generally 
acknowledged, that the body of work- 
men engaged in the quarries of Lord 
Penrhyn are most admirable specimens 
of the working men of this country— 
[cheers|—and, on the other hand, I 
think that it will be admitted that Lord 
Penrhyn, both as a man and as an em- 
ployer, is honourable, and, indeed, not 
only honourable, but generous. [“ Hear, 
hear!”| The part of my hon. Friend’s 
speech in which he dealt with the 
motives which led him to bring the 
matter forward with so much ability— 
[cheers|—and the way in which he dealt 
with the character and conduct of a 
personal friend must have found an echo 
in the hearts of everyone who listened 
to him. [“ Hear, hear!”] Whatever we 
may think of this dispute—and if I had 
an opinion I would not express it— 
[“ Hear, hear!”|—it is, at all events, 
abundantly clear that in Lord Penrhyn 
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we are dealing with one of those em- 
ployers of labour who have shown them- 
selves not merely honourable, but 
generous towards their workmen, and 
who have done very much for the 
great body of workmen, with whom, 
after all, their own interests are so 
intimately and _ closely associated. 
[Cheers.| Surely we ought to do some- 
thing to earn the blessings that have 
been pronounced upon peacemakers. 
Some speeches, and notably that to which 
we have just listened, are not likely to 
earn us anything of that kind. [Laughter 
and cheers.| 1 hope, now that the De 
bate has gone on for upwards of three 
hours, it will be felt on all sides of the 
House that no further public advantage, 
that no further benefit to the men lately 
engaged in this great industry, that no 
further advantage either to capital or 
labour, can possibly accrue from prolong- 
ing a Debate which has gone on, in my 
judgment, too long already, and that we 
may hasten to bring this Debate to a 
conclusion and hesitate, and _ hesitate 
once again, before we think it necessary 
to bring into the arena of public De- 
bates in the House of Commons matters 
with which the House of Commons is 
but little qualified to deal, and on which, 
if it does persist, as it has a right to 
persist, in dealing with, I am afraid it is 
likely to do more harm, in the long run, 
than good. My right hon. Friend has 
shown, both by his speech to-night and 
by his conduct, that his earnest desire 
and the object of the efforts of the De 
partment over which he presides are 
directed towards healing those unhappy 
differences. [Cheers.] Let us not mar 
the good work in which he is engaged ; 
let us wish him good speed in all his 
efforts, and let us not intervene in a 
manner, apparently in his support, but 
really in a way which must hamper all 
he is doing by attacks and criticisms 
upon persons who are not, and who can- 
not be, here to defend themselves, but 
with regard to whom passionate contro- 
versy had been aroused in the country 
which cannot but find a reflection in our 
Debates if we permit ourselves to debate 
them. I need say no more upon the 
substance of the Debate we have been 
engaged in. With regard to the techni- 
cal point of view of the division, I hope 
we may be spared it. [“ Hear, hear!””] 
It is evident that the division can only 
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be as to whether the House adjourns or 
does not adjourn, and whereas there are 
cases in which even that apparently un- 
meaning Motion may be interpreted into 
a verdict of the House on one side or the 
other of a question it cannot be so inter- 
preted on the present occasion, because 
evidently all those who desire to support 
the Board of Trade, all those who desire 
to support Lord Penrhyn, all, whatever 
interest they may take in the contro- 
versy, are bound really to vote for the 
Government on this occasion. [Laughter.| 
Those who vote against the Government 
are condemning my right hon. Friend—— 
[eries of “ No!” |—and I understand that 
everybody, on all sides of the House, is 
agreed that my right hon. Friend has 
behaved admirably. [General cheers.| 
On the other hand, if there be any who: 
concur with the criticisms hastily passed, 
if I may venture to say so, by my hon. 
Friend the Member for Macclesfield, they 
are equally bound to support the Govern- 
ment, because if they do not support the 
Government they are condemning Lord 
Penrhyn. [ZLaughter.| Under these 
circumstances I hope it will be generally 
thought that the Debate has gone far 
encugh, and that we need not emphasise 
what has passed by going to the trouble 
of a division. [Cheers.] 

Mr. JOHN BURNS (Battersea) charac- 
terised the Debate as memorable in the 
industrial history of this country, and 
went so far as to say that the House of 
Commons would some day, perhaps, not 
regret that the Motion for Adjournment 
intervened between the South African 
Committee, which had for its object the 
correction of undisciplined wealth abroad, 
while this Motion sought to keep in 
check irresponsible capital at home. He 
regretted that the sympathetic speech of 
the First Lord of the Treasury offered 
no solution of the Penrhyn dispute. He 
could not follow the right hon. Gentle- 
man that the House of Commons was out 
of place in discussing a momentous ques- 
tion like this. He would follow him, 
however, in not importing into his ver- 
sion of the dispute any question as _ to 
Lord Penrhyn, whose heart he did not 
question, but whose head had sadly failed 
him, and in regard to whom the opinion 
of his own class was, that one Lord Pen- 
rhyn made an adjournment, 10 Lord 
Penrhyn’s might make a riot, and 100 
Lord Penrhyn’s might make a revolu- 
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tion. He ventured to say that if they 
could hear the opinion of the whole Con- 
servative Party of Lord Penrhyn’s atti- 
tude it would be to advise him to take 
the first opportunity of climbing down 
from the position that he had made un- 
tenable by his intolerance. The First 
Lord of the Treasury took some credit 
to his Party for its connection with the 
passing of the laws that made for free- 
dom of combination. Lord Cross’s con- 
duct towards that end deserved, and 
secured at the time, the approval of 
every labourer, irrespective of politics ; 
but they complained—at least he did— 
that the old traditions of the Tory Party 
were being departed from in Lord Pen- 
rhyn’s attitude. The First Lord of the 
Treasury had no right to say that the 
House of Commons should not press this 
matter any further. The House of Com- 
mons he regarded as the highest tribunal 
in this country, and a Chamber in which 
the workmen, whether combined or not, 
had the utmost trust and confidence on 
the bedrock principles that affected their 
right to live and to combine. When the 
First Lord of the Treasury told them 
that they would do no good by discussing 
this question, he would say respectfully 
that his suggestion was simply sterile, 
because, beyond a few stilted common- 
places, there was no suggestion for any 
solution by means of which Lord Pen- 
rhyn would come to his senses and con- 
cede at once the elementary right of 
every Englishman to sell his labour 
under conditions that he himself might 
determine. The labour leaders and work- 
men involved in this dispute had been 
conciliatory almost to the point of sub- 
serviency. He did hope that before this 
Debate was over the Board of Trade 
would suggest some means by means of 
which the quarrymen would be able to 
follow their peaceful, constitutional de- 
mand for representation. If it was not 
conceded to them they would perhaps 
have to resort to means and methods 
that other workmen in other parts of 
the country had sometimes adopted, and 
not always with the preaching of ser- 
mons, the passing of resolutions in 
chapels, and the singing of hymns. How- 
ever much they might regret it, they had 
got an industrial calamity in Bethesda. 
They had got there a social question that 
touched the very well-springs of repre- 
sentation in a free country, and unless 
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the First Lord of the Treasury could 
devise some means by which this wealthy | 
mine and quarry owner could be brought | 
to his own senses, then he admitted that 
Parliament was impotent and that the 
House of Commons was unable to keep 
in check what he believed might be con- | 
strued by some men some day as an overt 

act on the part of a rich man using un-| 
fairly and unjustly and ungenerously his | 
enormous power of wealth to drive men, | 
through starvation, to do that which, he | 
trusted, they might never have recourse | 
to. The question in dispute was not 
how much per ton the quarrymen should 

ask Lord Penrhyn for their labour ; not | 
whether they should dictate to the 

manager or he should dictate to them, or 
whether their wages should be high or 
low. The question was, whether, in the 

year 1877, they would allow the power | 
of the plutocrat to do what was unfor- | 
tunately done in Germany and France, 
but which, if attempted in England, | 
would be resisted and fought and over- | 
whelmed, to the discomfiture of the Lord 

Penrhyn of the day and of the future. 

They had been told that Lord Penrhyn 

admitted the right of legitimate combina- 

tion. In that he made a virtue of | 
necessity, not daring to challenge the | 
right. Lord Penrhyn, it was admitted, 
had taken the action for which he was 
being criticised because the men 
threatened to strike. Was he omnipo- 
tent in the kingdom of Wales, this lord 
who talked in so lofty a strain? In his 
opinion the fault of the Welsh quarry- 
men was that they had been so con- 
ciliatory and had not struck on the spur | 
of the moment, when Lord Penrhyn was 
in a difficulty. The fairness of the 
quarrymen in giving six months’ notice 
was conduct which a peer and aristocrat 
ought not to be so ungentlemanly as to 
overlook. The men were justified in 
asking for an increase of wages, having 
regard to the prices ruling in the market, 
and when they threatened to strike they | 
only did the opposite of that which 

masters did when they gave notice of a 

reduction in a certain time, or in the) 
alternative of a lock-out. If Lord| 
Penrhyn’s quarries had been in the 

Rhondda Valley and he had had to deal | 
with the colliers there, it was possible | 
that his castle might have been pulled 

down about his ears. [Cries of “Oh!”] | 
Yes ; it was because these men had. been | 


Mr. John Burns. | 
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too conciliatory and peaceable, and had 
been singing hymns instead of learning 
how to box that the aristocrat had dared 
to presume on their lack of obstinacy. 
The criticisms which had been passed 
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,upon the men’s committee had been 


cheered in the House by the very same 
gentlemen who were enthusiastic a year 
ago when a committee of German Jews 
were concerned in the invasion of a 
friendly State. In their opinion a Dr, 
Jameson, a Cecil Rhodes, or other fili- 


busters could defy the law and deserved 
to be acclaimed as patriots ; but if a few 
workmen without abusing their master 


_ approached him and submitted a peace- 


ful resolution their action was described 
as tyranny which must be suppressed. 
The action of Sir Courtenay Boyle had 
been critised by hon. Members opposite, 
but the Government were responsible for 


| the action of the Board of Trade, and if 


hon. Gentlemen opposite thought that 
the Government were unwise in striving 
to preserve order by preventing people, 
to whatever class they might belong, 
from making fools of themselves, they 
ought to bring forward a vote of want of 
A 
continental Socialist had said to him the 
other day :— 


“Tf there had been a dispute of this charac- 
ter upon the Continent, our governing classes 


| would have made no inquiry, and would not 


have allowed the Minister at the Board of 
Trade to intervene. No Minister would have 
dared to write a letter like that which Sir 


| Courtenay Boyle wrote to Lord Penrhyn. But 
| the fact that such action is not possible on the 


Continent means that some day we shall have 
to solve our social and industrial problems all 
at once, perhaps with bloodshed and anarchy. 
Now I know how it is that you Englishmen 
are such practical people, and have conquered 
the world’s markets. You keep off the pos- 


sibility of revolution by insisting on reforms. 
| When a Jameson rebels you imprison him; 
| when a Lord Penrhyn does what he ought not 


to do you correct him, and when a labour 
leader exceeds his rights you punish him. 


For his part, if Lord Penrhyn were not 
checked he saw no reason why this dis- 
pute should not go on, why the men 
should not fight him and starve him, 
rich as he was, into submission. There 
was a limit even to his purse, and a 
picket might be established in the valley 
of Bethesda, strong enough to prevent 
any workmen from going to take employ- 
ment. [Ministerial cries of “ Violence!” | 
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No; he left violence to hon. Members 
opposite, and was content to rely upon 
persuasive argument. The hon. Member 
for Macclesfield had said that one of the 
demands of the men was the establish- 
ment of a minimum wage. Well, had 
not the principle of the minimum wage 
been accepted by the hon. Member’s own 
Government? The 4s. 6d. a day asked 
for was only the average pay when the 
men were at work. It was contended 
that Lord Penrhyn was justified, and 
within his right, in suspending his men. 
Shylock was also within his right when 
he demanded his pound of flesh, and they 
all knew Shylock’s punishment, and per- 
haps Lord Penrhyn’s punishment might 
come sooner than he expected. The 
tone of Lord Penrhyn, of his letter, and 
of his representative, and his attitude of 
lordly indifference were not in keeping 
with modern requirements. He did not 
object so much to the nasty thing Lord 
Penrhyn had done as to the nasty way 
in which he had done it. He ought to 
have shown better manners in his nego- 
tiations with his men, and ought not to 
have flouted a Government Department 
as this lordly legislator had thought fit 
to do. He resented and repudiated the 
insinuation that there had been intimida- 
tion of non-union men by unionists. It 
had been hinted that the action resolved 
upon by the men had not been approved 
by all of them. It was, however, im- 
possible to get over the fact that 
all the men who had gone out, 
non-unionists as well as unionists, 
had stuck together up to the present, 
and would continue to do_ so. 
Another point had to be dealt with. 
Seventy-one men had been dismissed. 
[“No, no!”] Suspended or dismissed. 
Why not say deprived of employment? 
Why call things by false names? If 
these seventy-one men were to present 
themselves at the works to-morrow, or 
three months hence, for employment, as 
he hoped they would not, and the other 
men were starved back into submission, 
as he trusted they would not be, then 
would not the suspension of these 
seventy-one men be interpreted as dismis- 
sal? Was not this suspension a premoni- 
tory symptom of dismissal? For com- 
bination these men had been suspended, 
and this suspension might be interpreted 
as dismissal. The Board of Trade were 
invoked to settle this dispute in a simple 
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way, and there were Members who said 
the Board had acted unjustly. They did 
not say that two years ago, when men 
like himself, who did not hesitate to 
grasp the nettle, said conciliation was 
needed. The Bill was asked for and assen- 
ted to, it passed unanimously through the 
House, and not even the hon. Member 
for Macclesfield or the son of Lord 
Penrhyn objected ; but now, because the 
interposition of the Board was in favour 
of the men, the Act was repudiated. 
This quibble about deputation and com- 
mittee was not fair to the House of Com- 
mons. Lord Penrhyn allowed a deputa- 
tion on August 17. What was the differ- 
ence between a deputation of the men 
and a committee of the men? An elec- 
toral college of 56 decides there shall be 
an Executive Committee of 11, who in 
turn appoint a deputation of 7 workmen. 
If Lord Penrhyn condescended to see a 
deputation on August 17, 1896, then he 
ought equally to have seen a smaller, 
businesslike, technical committee five 
months later. It was well known that 
Messrs. Harland and Wolff, Sir William 
Houldsworth, William Allan, Mr. White- 
ley, or Mr. Kenyon would in the case of 
any dispute arising with their work- 
people, send for and consult with the 
Executive Committee of the District 
Association. What these men could do 
with safety, profit, and satisfaction, Lord 
Penrhyn, by compulsion and_ pressure 
from the House, or the force of public 
opinion, should be forced to submit to. 
There was at stake not the question of a 
strike or the question of the intervention 
of the Board of Trade; the question to 
decide was, should the workmen have 
the right to sell their labour through 
their own agencies and by their own 
selection? Lord Penrhyn contravened that 
doctrine, and on him rested the respon- 
sibility for what had taken place. It 
had been said the prolongation of the 
Debate would do harm. Would Lord 
Penrhyn, if the Debate stopped, recon- 
sider his attitude? Would the men be 
allowed to resume work to-morrow? If 
he would not or could not do that, then 
the House of Commons would have to 
consider whether there should not be 
applied to the brutal, intolerant em- 
ployer that treatment which years ago 
the House applied to labouring men in 
labour disputes. In the streets of 
London a cabman had only to whistle 
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the “Dead March” in Saul to another 
cabman with whom he disagreed, and 
he was liable to be hauled before a magis- 
trate and geta month. To call a mana 
“blackleg” might mean three months 
for intimidation. Three men waiting 
outside a factory and seen by a police- 
man might come within the clutches of 
the law, and 500 men peaceably assem- 
bled were liable to be convicted. 

*Mr. SPEAKER called the hon. Mem- 


Lord Penrhyn’s 


ber to order ; his remarks were travelling | 


outside the matter before the House. 
Mr. BURNS concluded by remarking 
that what was sauce for the labouring 
goose should be sauce for the lordly 
gander. He admitted that it was very 
difficult for the House of Commons to 
intervene in labour disputes of this 
character. He admitted that if it did 
interfere it would be found possibly that 
the same power asked for against the 
master would be used against the work- 
men, but fortunately that alternative 
was ‘never likely to occur, because the 
Conciliation Act provided a middle course 
by which the matters in dispute could be 
made the subject of public arbitration, 
which could be voluntarily adopted. If 
either side objected, then the mighty 
force of public opinion, stronger than 
troops or police, and in some cases than 
Acts of Parliament, would act against 
those who dared push aside the Concilia- 
tion Act and ignore those fundamental 
relations between master and men 
Englishmen have observed in the past, 
and which had prevented many disputes 
assuming that serious character they had 
in America. He appealed to Lord 
Penrhyn not to force this quarrel 
further; not to drive away from their 
native place the men who had earned 
his wealth, and had rendered it possible 
for him to assume the power and means 
of insulting them in their native land, 
where they had worked in removing a 
mountain around which they had played 
as children. They had known only this 
employment, which had been carried on 
under peaceful conditions but a single 
irresponsible individual could arouse 
passions that the Conciliation Act could 
control, and the House of Commons 
should not permit any man, though a 
Peer, to use his monopoly, stand above 
law, and bring poverty, misery, and 
despair into this Welsh valley. He 
appealed to Lord Penrhyn to leave his 
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hard-hearted policy, to put aside the 
greed of the new millionaire and monopo- 
list, and not ruin and insult the men 
whose labour gave him his wealth and 
position. If he would not respond to 
that appeal, then Englishmen would treat 
him as he deserved. Children would 
mock him, women would spurn him, and 
the Welsh quarrymen would take to com- 
bination as they never had before. They 
would organise as the Northumberland 
miners had organised, and he was ready 
to help them. It would then be im- 
possible for any man to flout public 
opinion and legislation in the scandalous 


way Lord Penrhyn had. 


Quarries. 


On the return of Mr. SPEAKER after 
the usual interval, 


Mr. LLOYD GEORGE (Carnarvon 
Boroughs) said he represented a consti- 
tuency whose whole interests were in a 
speedy determination of the strike, and 
therefore he should be exceedingly un- 
willing to do anything to prolong the 
dispute unless he were convinced that in 
so doing there was a question of justice 
and right involved for a number of meri- 
torious workmen in another constitu- 
ency. He was exceedingly sorry that 
some passionate words had been used in 
defence of Lord Penrhyn, which would 
have the unhappy effect of prolonging 
a disastrous struggle. He quite agreed 
that it was not for the House of Com- 
mons to enter into the original dispute 
between the workmen and their em- 
ployers, but there was one point which 
the House of Commons could settle, and 
it was a very simple one. The hon. 
Member for Macclesfield had said that 
these men were paid on the average 
5s. 6d. a day, but every man who knew 
anything about slate quarries knew, that 
there were days when the men could not 
be employed at all, and Lord Penrhyn 
in his computation of averages took no 
account of the weeks and months when 
the quarries were stopped owing to 
weather and other reasons. Times of 
sickness, too, had: to be deducted, and 
accidents. It was perfectly true there 
might be men earning their £15 a 
month, but cases were submitted to Lord 
Penrhyn where :men were not earning 
£1 a week. What the men asked was 
that as long as they worked hard and 
skilfully, and did their work honestly, 
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they should be paid, not exactly equally, 
but in proportion to their skill and in- 
dustry without regard to considerations 
of luck. At the beginning of the month 
one face of rock was given to one set of 
men and another face to another set, 
and the result was that a certain set of 
men who got favourable terms from the 
management made probably very high 
wages, jespecially the contractors, but 
the bulk of them, taking the average, 
earned very low wages indeed. The men 
asked that this should be equalised ; 
that there should be no favouritism. Did 
the hon. Member know how long it took 
to master this trade—one of the most 
highly-skilled in the United Kingdom? 
No man could master this trade without 
an apprenticeship of fully seven years at 
least. And it was a trade carried on at 
the risk of their lives. Most of those 
men in the course of their employment 
met with serious accidents, and in the 
course of a year five or seven men got 
killed. Yet, in face of all that, the hon. 
Member |for Macclesfield sneered at a 
minimum wage of 4s. 6d. per day! The 
hon. Member distinctly challenged the 
right of any to say that Lord Penrhyn 
had been put in the wrong by refusing 
the interference of the Board of Trade 
in connection with the Conciliation Bill. 
Now that was a fair issue, not merely for 
this House, but for the public. [“ Hear, 
hear !”] They would know in future 
that they were fighting at any rate for 
the principle of conciliation in labour 
disputes. They had that not merely on 
the assertion of the Opposition side of 
the House, but by the admission of 
the friends of Lord Penrhyn himself. 
The first point of the hon. Gentleman 
was that Lord Penrhyn had not re 
fused the right of legitimate com- 
bination to the men. But Lord 
Penrhyn had refused to recognise the 
right of the committee to speak on 
behalf of the men, though the com- 
mittee was elected openly and fairly by 
the men. How could 3,000 men, except 
through a committee, make known their 
grievances? Lord Penrhyn’s idea of 
combination was this. They might meet 
and pass resolutions, and register them- 
selves as the members of a trade union ; 
but directly they began to put the union 
into active operation he refused to 
recognise the representatives. It was a 
perfect farce, and a dishonest contention 
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to say that Lord Penrhyn recognised the 
right of the men to combine. What pre- 
cipitated the strike was the suspension 
of the 58 members of the committee, to- 
gether with 13 others. The hon. Mem- 
ber had said that that was done because 
the committee had passed a resolution 
announcing a strike in March. But 
the House had not been told that some- 
thing like 80 per cent. of the men had 
previously passed a resolution calling for 
an immediate strike. The whole action 
of the committee was directed to restrain- 
ing the men from striking on the spot. 
There was another point which the hon. 
Gentleman had not. explained, and which 
had been overlooked by the agent of the 
quarry in the statement circulated to 
hon. Members. Why were the 13 men 
suspended who were not members of the 
committee? Simply because they had 
dared to give evidence to the committee 
in support of the statements of griev- 
ances to Lord Penrhyn. No reason at 
all had been assigned for the dismissal of 
these men. 

Mr. BROMLEY DAVENPORT: Mis- 
representation. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said that Lord 
Penrhyn called the giving of evidence 
with regard to grievances ‘“‘ misrepresen- 
tation.” But these 13 men were not the 
only men who had made complaints. The 
whole 3,000 workmen had made com- 
plaints on different points; but Lord 
Penrhyn did not dismiss them all. He 
wished to strike at the leaders, and so 
intimidate all the men into submission. 
How hollow, then, was this profession of 
Lord Penrhyn’s that he did not refuse 
the right of the men to combine, when, 
directly they did combine, he threatened 
to suspend and discharge the first men 
who offered to give effect to the com- 
bination. As to another point of the 
hon. Member for South Northampton- 
shire, there was a quarry committee 
prior to 1885. When the late Lord Pen- 
rhyn had the quarry, there was a quarry 
committee, and all the points that were 
raised now. What the men asked for 
was simply a restoration of the old rule 
in the quarry. The hon. Member for 
South Northamptonshire, who had a per- 
sonal interest in the quarry, said that 
the old committee were dismissed be- 
cause there were complaints against it~ 
that some of the grievances of the men 
were withheld from the management. Of 
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course the committee, which presented 
the grievances, reviewed them first, and 
withheld those which they did not think 
substantial. And yet that was made the 
cause of complaint. Then, as to Lord 
Penrhyn’s reasons for refusing the in- 
terference of the Board of Trade. They 
were very curious. That placed in the 
forefront by the hon. Member for South 
Northants was that Lord Penrhyn was 
not supplied with the whole of the cor- 
respondence between the men and the 
Board of Trade. That point had been 
disposed of by the President of the 
Board of Trade. Lord Penrhyn was sup- 
plied with it as soon as he applied for 
it. [Mr. Bromiey Davenport: “ Not for 
three weeks.”| At any rate, Lord Pen- 
rhyn had refused to submit the dispute 
to the arbitration of the Board of Trade 
before he knew of the existence of that 
correspondence. Therefore the reason 
given was hollow and insincere. Then 
Lord Penrhyn said that he objected to 
outside interference with the manage- 
ment of his private affairs. But his 
action throughout this controversy was 
inconsistent with that statement. Lord 
Penrhyn invited the men to present their 
grievances to him at his Bangor office ; 
and before the men appeared, he pre- 
pared a written reply to the deputation 
and sent it to the Press. [Mr. Bromizy- 
Davenrort: “ No.”| If the hon. Member 
had mastered his brief he would not have 
contradicted him on that point. In the 
course of an interview Lord Penrhyn 
said that the reply had been sent to the 
Press beforehand, in order that the men 
might be able to read it the next day. 
This was the man who objected to out- 
side interference. Then Lord Penrhyn 
went up to London to interview the 
Board of Trade, and entered into a cor- 
respondence with them. Why did he not 
refuse interference from the first? Up 
to the point when he thought that the 
Board of Trade and the public might be 
persuaded to go against the men, Lord 
Penrhyn was perfectly willing to allow 
the interference. The hon. Member for 
South Northants said that Lord Penrhyn 
was not going to submit the matter to 
the Board of Trade, since the Board 
seemed to have taken sides against him. 
Yes, it was only when he saw that the 
Board of Trade would not play his 
game, that he refused the interference. 
What then became of Lord Penrhyn’s 
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high principle of objecting to people 
interfering in his private affairs? Lord 
Penrhyn sent his ‘reply to the men to 
the Press and took the public into his 
confidence! Why did he do so? Be. 
cause he thought he could divert public 
sympathy from the men. When it was 
a question of starving the men into sub- 
mission, Lord Penrhyn was willing to 
take the Board of Trade, the public, 
everybody in fact, into his confidence ; 
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-but when it was a question of the Board 


of Trade and the public assisting the 
men to arrive at a just and equitable 
settlement of the dispute, he discovered 
that there was a high principle involved, 
and that he could not allow any inter- 
ference by anybody in the management 
of his private affairs. Lord Penrhyn had 
also by means of the circular he had 
sent to every Member of the House taken 
the House into his confidence as to the 
manner in which he managed his 
quarries; so that from first to last his 
action was absolutely inconsistent with 
the principle he had himself laid down. 
Again, Lord Penrhyn’s offer to allow a 
shorthand writer and an interpreter to 
be present at the interview between him 
and the men, provided they could be 
found in the ranks jof the quarrymen 
themselves, was cruel and insulting. How 
many men employed either in a colliery 
or a quarry could write shorthand?! The 
thing was absurd. ‘Then, again, Lord 
Penrhyn was palpably insincere. Know- 
ing, as he did, that there was no short- 
hand writer among the men, he made a 
proposal that was perfectly futile and 
nugatory. Lord Penrhyn also said that 
no one had challenged the accuracy of 
the report of the interview between him 
and his men which he had made public. 
Why, he had himself actually challenged 
the accuracy of the transcript of the 
shorthand notes of the interview which 
he himself made public. Lord Penrhyn 
first supplied a copy of the transcript to 
the Press. This gentleman who objects 
to any public interference in his private 
affairs took the public into his  confi- 
dence before he held any communication 
on the subject of the interview with the 
men. A few days after the report of the 
interview was published in the Press he 
wrote to the men saying that the first 
transcript was not correct, and forward- 
ing a corrected copy. The transcript 
sent to the men was in fact “doctored.” 
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Everyone who knew the personal rela- 
tions between the Special Correspondent 
of The Times and Lord Penrhyn knew 
that Zhe Times correspondent was not 
likely to be prejudiced in favour of the 
men, and that he had at his disposal all 
the information in the possession of 
Lord Penrhyn. What, then, did TZhe 
Times Correspondent in regard to this 
dispute between the men and Lord Pen- 
rhyn say as to the two conflicting ver- 
sions of the interview? He promised in 
his leters to The Times on January 6 
that it would be his object to procure 
the two versions and compare them. 7'he 
Times Correspondent had never ful- 
filled that promise. Not a line had since 
appeared in Z7'he 7'imes on that particular 
part of the dispute. What was the in- 
ference to be drawn from that circum- 
stance? Why, that if the difference be- 
tween the two versions was unsubstan- 
tial, Zhe Times Correspondent—who 
was Lord Penrhyn’s counsel and a 
brother of Lord Penrhyn’s _ solicitor— 
would be certain to point out the fact 
in Zhe Times. Who, then, could say 
that the notes of the interview were re- 
liable? He did not blame the shorthand 


conversation between Lord Penrhyn and 
the men. It was difficult even for a 
trained reporter to take down a con- 
versation, and the gentleman who re- 
ported the interview was not a reporter, 
but a clerk employed in taking notes of 
letters dictated to him. Then came the 
question of the interpreter who was pre- 
sent at the interview. It had been 
stated that he was drawn from the ranks 
of the men. That was not strictly ac- 
curate. The man ,had been a quarry- 
man at one period of his career, but he 
was now engaged in Lord Penrhyn’s 
office. That would give the House an 
indication of the sort of half truths 
which Lord Penrhyn had conveyed to the 
public. 

Mr. DOUGLAS-PENNANT: The man 
is employed at the port. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE: That is 
exactly my point. He is one of the 
officials down at the port of Bangor, and 
yet we had him described as a quarry- 
man by the hon. Member for Maccles- 
field. 

Mr. BROMLEY DAVENPORT: I 
meant to say that he had been one of the 
men. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS-PENNANT: This 
man had been a quarryman, but is now 
employed on the quay. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE: That is what 
I said. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! I 
hope the hon. Gentleman will be able to 
conclude his speech without so many col- 
loquies across the floor of the House. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE: I did not 
invite those interruptions by which hon. 
Members opposite have confirmed my 
point. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I did not mean that 
the hon. Member had invited the inter- 
ruptions. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said he did not 
wish to suggest anything against the in- 
terpreter. All he wished to imply was 
that whilst the man could interpret into 
English what the men said in Welsh, he 
could not interpret into Welsh what 
Lord ‘Penrhyn said in English. Lord 
Penrhyn also objected to the presence on 
the deputation of Mr. W. H. Williams, 
the one leader of the men which the 
men desired to have with,them. That 
meant that Lord Penrhyn wanted to ex- 


'clude every one of the leaders of the 
writer who took down the notes of the | 


men from the interviews in order that 
he might browbeat the men in his usual 
style. What did the Correspondent of 
The Times say? He said the men had 
been before Lord Penrhyn for four 
hours and that most of the time 
had been taken up with the cross- 
examination of the men by Lord Penhryn. 
Lord Penrhyn bullied these men, he 
said, “ How dare you? Why should you 
say this? What ground have you got for 
that?” Lord Penrhyn shouted at these 
monoglot Welshmen—[cries of “Oh!” 
—that was the fact, and that was one of 
the reasons why the men insisted on 
there being an outsider at the conference, 
and why Lord Penrhyn objected to it. 
He proceeded on the assumption that 
these men were a pack of liars, who mis- 
represented the facts. That was not the 
way to receive a deputation, and the men 
were perfectly right to demand that 
there should be an outsider present. It 
was significant that during the whole of 
the recess there was not a single speech 
delivered on Tory platforms in which the 
Conciliation Bill was not lauded as a 
sample of Tory legislation, and yet at the 
first attempt that was made to put it 
into operation it was denounced by a@ 
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Tory Member amid the cheers of the 
whole of his colleagues. [“ Hear, hear! ”’] 
That was a fair sample of the sincerity 
of hon. Members in this matter. These 
men were not the men to make wild and 
unreasonable demands. After four 
months’ struggle they were perfectly 
peaceable. The quarry agents, whom 
probably the men blamed more than they 
blamed Lord Penrhyn, lived amongst 
them, and yet he had never heard of a 
single quarryman who had been turned 
adrift by the action of the agent who 

had ever raised his finger or hurled a 
menace or insult at one of these agents. 
These men were perfectly right in asking 
that the influence of the House of Com- 
mons should be brought to bear on the 
Board of Trade, with a view of promoting 
fair conciliation. 

*CotoneL BLUNDELL (Lancashire, 
Ince) said he entirely agreed as to the 
efficacy of the Conciliation Act, but there 
had been a want of tact by the Board of 
Trade in this case. With regard to Lord 
Penrhyn’s objection to the reporter 
proposed, it was natural that every- 
one should want a reporter to re 
port technical questions correctly, and 
if proper advice had been brought 
to bear he thought that Lord Pen- 
rhyn would undoubtedly have accepted 
that. He thought the men had the 
right to choose their own represen- 
tatives just as in a law case a man had 
the right to choose his own counsel. 
That was what ought to have been 
pressed upon Lord Penrhyn, but it must 
be recollected that 30 years ago most 
employers objected to any agent repre- 
senting the men they employed in a 
dispute. He must say that he did 
not believe that conciliation could 
be carried out by an ukase from 
Whitehall Gardens, and he ventured 
to think the Board of Trade had been 
much too previous in this case. He 
thought that a “deputation” was the 
correct word to use, and that that repre- 
sented a real conference between the 
employer and his men. They should try 
and get these men to work in the quar- 
ries again, because, they might depend 
upon it, mistakes had been made all 
round. 

*Mr. JOHN WILSON (Durham) said 
there seemed to be a misapprehension as 
to what the terms a “committee” 
and a “deputation” really meant. He 
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had no doubt that, as it had been on 
many occasions, it was a deputation, 
and in all well managed trades unions 
the committee selected from the body of 
the workmen were invariably sent as 
the deputation to negotiate the matter 
in dispute with their employers. He 
found that the workmen passed a resolu- 
tion in which they asked that a repre- 
sentative of the Board of Trade should, 
if possible, be present at the first inter- 
view. He could fully understand that, 
for in previous labour disputes they had 
realised positions where it would have 
been in the interests of a peaceful solu- 
tion if a disinterested person had taken 
part in the negotiations as an_ inter- 
mediary. If the hon. Member for Car. 
narvon was correct in his description of 
the way in which Lord Penrhyn treated 
these men he could fully understand that 
they required some disinterested out- 
sider to be present. As to the possibili- 
ties of one of the workmen in the 
quarry being asked to act as interpreter 
or shorthand writer, he would ask hon. 
Members to realise the position of such 
a man who knew that his bread depended 
on his demeanour before his employer. 
It was surely a wise demand on the part 
of the workmen that an interpreter and 
shorthand writer should be chosen who 
was independant of the action of their 
employer, in addition to which Lord 
Penrhyn could have had his own inter- 
preter present to watch on behalf of his 
interests. He commented on what had 
been said by two hon. Members opposite 
with regard to the men having been 
accustomed to send a collective note to 
the employer that they would be absent 
on a certain day. For years that had 
been accepted, and no demur had been 
raised, but on the present occa 
sion the men were told that they 
must make individual application. 
There was another thing in the circular 
which had not been mentioned—that not 
only did Lord Penrhyn refuse to accept 
the mediation of the Board of Trade, but 
he refused previously to accept arbitra- 
tion. At the interview of 17th August, 


“Lord Penrhyn informed the deputation that 
they would be held personally responsible, 
that he would recognise no committee; he 
charged the deputation with misrepresentation 
but the specific instances he then gave of 
alleged misrepresentation were within a week 
fully proved to be groundless.” 
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Last year, when the Conciliation in 
Trades Disputes Bill was before the 
House, there was a great fear that the 
workmen would not accept it. He was 
glad the first objection to accept it had 
come from a large employer of labour, 
and had proved to the country that the 
workmen were ready at all times to avail 
themselves of and to carry out any Act 
which the House might pass. The men 
desired to avail themselves of the Act 
passed last year to settle these disputes. 
They tried to put the machinery of the 
Act in operation ; the employer refused 
arbitration, and said he would not allow 
the Board of Trade to interfere because 
the matter in dispute was his “ private 
affair!” To call the stopping of work 
of a whole industrial community, an at- 
tempt to depopulate a whole district his 
“ private affair” was preposterous. The 
country as a whole, and not only North 
Wales, had a vested interest in this dis- 
pute. Some in the House disputed 
the right of any man to put his 
hand on any hill or valley, field or plain, 
and say it was his own. If the law gave 
him sanction the welfare of a portion of 
its people was too valuable to be treated 
as a private commodity, and he hoped 
the Board of Trade in their transactions 
between employers and employed in the 
future would carry out the same idea. 
The First Word of the Treasury said 
“This matter is bigger than the Board of 
Trade in its results.” This was true. 
For many rears there had not been a dis- 
pute which had attracted to it so much 
attention, and which had evoked so much 
sympathy as this. Let Lord Penrhyn 
learn the lesson that a wise man should 
learn; that public opinion was against 
him. It had been said that no law could 
touch him. No man was honest who was 
made\so by Act of Parliament. There 
was a law which was above that House 
and outside, and he did not envy the 
state of mind of any man who was not 
susceptible to the law of public opinion. 
Everywhere throughout the country, in 
the Press, and on the platform, and in 
the minds and hearts of men everywhere 
there was nothing but denunciation of 
Lord Penrhyn’s action. The result was a 
widening of the chasm between employer 
and employed in this country. [Minis- 
terial cries of “No!”| Every man who 
had the industrial prosperity of his coun- 
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try at heart should seek to narrow and not 
widen that chasm—{“ hear, hear ! ”|—to 
soothe and conciliate and not to embit- 
ter and irritate their relations. The in- 
dustrial prosperity of this country could 
not live by conflict. [‘ Hear, hear! ”] 
This conduct of Lord Penrhyn’s would 
largely depreciate the character of the 
whole employing class in this country. 
[Ministerial laughter and cries of. 
“No!”] It would have an effect outside 
North Wales to a greater extent than 
xentlemen opposite imagined. He had 


been amongst the quarrymen of North 


Wales. He knew them to be honest, re- 
spectable men, and the working men of 
the North of England were connected 
with them by ties of labour and toil. 
The First Lord of the Treasury asked 
how it would be if workmen and work- 
men’s leaders had made against them 
charges similar to those against Lord 
Penrhyn? Ifthe workmen had acted in 
the same arbitrary fashion and said they 
would strike unless Lord Penrhyn dis- 
charged Mr. Young and chose a fresh 
manager, because they would not meet 
him, he would have as soundly con- 
demned them, as he condemned Lord 
Penrhyn now. He hoped Lord Penrhyn’s 
heart would soften, and if the law could 
not touch him he hoped he would accept 
the mediation of the Board of Trade, 
and whether in the presence of its repre- 
sentatives or not, would try by the help 
of the men to bring this matter to a 
peaceful solution. [‘ Hear, hear! ”’] 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet) pointed out while the Leader of 
the Opposition deprecated the use of any 
language which would embitter this con- 
troversy he himself on the first night of 
the Session referred to it in terms by no 
means judicial or savouring of an im- 
partial mind which were entirely uncalled 
for and in a manner almost disorderly, 
and before any evidence had been read 
or the House had ordered any corre- 
spondence to be laid on the Table. 

*Sirr_ WILLIAM HARCOURT: The 
correspondence was published before the 
commencement of the Session. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER said that it 
had been published only in a fragmen- 
tary manner, and had not set out the 
cases of the respective parties in a 
complete form. At any rate, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Monmouthshire had taken the earliest 
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opportunity to prejudge the case to the 
utmost of his power, and to condemn the 
course which had been taken by one 
party to the dispute. He had no doubt 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Pre 
sident of the Board of Trade had hoped 
that by the course he had taken he would 
have been able to settle the dispute be- 
tween the parties, but he thought that 
the House would be of opinion that that 
course was most ill-calculated to effect 
that object. The Board of Trade 
appeared not to have endeavoured to 
ascertain, in the first place, whether both 
parties would be ready to accept their 
decision with regard to the matters in 
dispute. He should have thought that 
a very slight experience in connection 
with these matters would have convinced 
the right hon. Gentleman that his sug- 
gestion was not likely to bring about 
an amicable settlement of the questions 
raised between the parties. It was clear 
that Parliament had never intended that 
a public department should attempt to 
settle such questions by intervention 
rather than by conciliation. The right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Trade must have been think- 
ing of the action of another President— 
the President of the United States—in 
connection with the questions raised 
between this country and Venezuela, who 
had thought to settle those questions 
by intervention. The right hon. Gentle- 
man appeared to have forgotten that 
when Parliament passed the Conciliation 
Act they had refused to introduce the 
compulsory element into it, and had 
placed the whole matter upon a volun- 


tary basis. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Monmouthshire 


had talked about power having been 
given to the Board of Trade to do this, 
that, or the other. But it was clear that 
Parliament, in passing the Act in ques- 
tion, had intended that if the interven- 
tion of the Board of Trade was not 
acceptable to both parties they were to 
retire in favour of some more accept- 
able arbitrator. There was nothing in 
the Act which compelled either party to 
submit to the intervention of the Board 
of Trade against his will. The charge 
he had to bring against the Board of 
Trade, not against Sir Courtenay Boyle 
the able permanent Secretary of the 
Department, who he knew was always 
anxious to carry out the instructions of 
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his Chief, was that their letters were 
not calculated to bring about an ami- 
cable settlement of this dispute. The 
tone adopted by the Department in those 
letters was of a most irritating character 
and was ill-calculated to bring about a 
settlement, while it was one that no 
employer of labour who respected him- 
self could be expected to submit to. He 
begged to say that he approached this 
subject having no authority on the part 
of Lord Penrhyn to speak on his behalf. 
He had had a large experience on this 
subject because he had had the manage- 
ment for many years of a large coal 
mine, in which some 2,000 men were 
employed, a large number of whom, and 
their fathers and grandfathers had passed 
their lives in that employment. Those 
men had little or no connection with any 
local union or trade combination. It 
had been stated, and the statement had 
not been contradicted, that every man 
employed by Lord Penrhyn was at liberty 
to join a trade union if he desired to 
do so. It was, however, charged against 
Lord Penrhyn that he had taken a 
course that was hostile to the liberty 
of combination. That assertion was 
absolutely utitrue. The House would 
realise that there was not only such a 
thing as the right to combine, -but there 
was also such a thing as the right not 
to combine, and it was the latter right 
that Lord Penrhyn desired to maintain. 
Some hon. Members had spoken of this 
committee as if it were freely elected 
and a thoroughly representative body— 
as if it were the exponent of the ma- 
jority and the minority of those employed 
in the quarry. The correspondence showed 
that the Committee represented the 
dominant majority, who ignored the 
rights of the minority. [“ No, no!”] 
Their resolutions clearly showed this. 
Complaints were made that the majority 
frequently endeavoured to interfere with 
matters affecting wages and the power of 
earning—that these must be entirely 
controlled by these trade union delegates. 
Perhaps it would be said that it was a 
libel to say that any pressure was ever 
at any time used to force men into the 
unions. He well recollected what took 
place in Lord Londonderry’s collieries. 
A strike occurred on the ground that the 
trade unionists insisted that the overmen 
should join the union or be dismissed. 
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Mr. JOHN WILSON (Durham) : That 
is not correct. The overmen were not 
asked to join the union. [Opposition 
cheers.| 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER: I apologise 
—it was the deputies. I had not the 
name on my tongue—{cheers|—but the 
deputies for my purpose are the same 
thing. [“Hear, hear!”] The trade 
union insisted that the deputies should 
join the union or be dismissed. 

Mr. JOHN WILSON (Durham): That 
was done because Lord Londonderry 
offered to give the deputies so much more 
if they would leave the union. [‘‘Oh!” 
and Opposition laughter. | 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER: I believe the 
statement of the hon. Member to be en- 
tirely inaccurate. What I believe hap- 
pened was this—that when these deputies 
were threatened by the union if they 
did not join the union Lord Londonderry 
said he should stand by them. [Cheers.| 
He told them he would see that they were 
not injured and that their wages should 
be increased. 

Mr. JOHN WILSON (Durham): That 
is not the case. What he gave was money 
to leave the union. [Cries of “No, 
no!”| 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER believed he 
had stated the fact, for Lord London- 
derry made every one in his employ free 
to be a member of the union or not. 
That he had authority to say. Lord 
Londonderry in this particular case said, 
“T shall not desert the men who refuse 
to submit to this insolent dictation.” 
That showed the spirit in which these 
trade union leaders approached the 
liberty of workmen, either combined or 
not combined. Could it be wondered at 
that Lord Penrhyn should resist oppres- 
sion of this kind? Lord Penrhyn was 
entitled—and he was bound as a man of 
honour—to stand by his workmen who 
declined to join any trades union. He 
was entitled to say that he should not 
hand over the management of his con- 
cerns to a body dominated by such a 
spirit of trade union combination as was 
shown in this matter. He was going to 
dwell for a moment on one point, which 
was, that the publication by the Board 
of Trade of this correspondence was, in 
his judgment, a most unfortunate act. 
(“Hear, hear!”] They did not them- 
selves, he believed, apprehend this. The 
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Board of Trade sent a portion of the cor- 
respondence to the representatives of the 
men. What object could be served by 
that? The President of the Board of 
Trade said he did not send the corre- 
spondence until he had arrived at the 
conclusion that the attempts at a settle- 
ment had failed. Then why did he send 
it? He did not think that the publica- 
tion of this correspondence could serve 
any good purpose. His right hon. Friend 
had published the correspondence on one 
side, while the correspondence on the 
other side could not be obtained. He 
could not understand what good object 
was to be served. 

*Mr. RITCHIE: The Board of Trade 
did not publish any correspondence. 
They were invited to do so, and I strongly 
objected. The correspondence was sent 
so that they might exercise their judg- 
ment on the terms of Lord Penrhyn. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER contended 
that was the samething. His right 
hon. Friend thought it right that the 
men should be acquainted with Lord 
Penrhyn’s proposals. Surely there might 
have been other means of enabling the 
men to become acquainted with those 
proposals. He presumed Lord Penrhyn 
could have communicated his views to 
his men without the assistance of the 
Board of Trade. He did not hesitate to 
say that the premature publication of a 
portion of the correspondence had very 
largely embittered the controversy, and 
that the intervention of the Board of 
Trade had so far resulted in his hon. 
Friend being “slated.” [Laughter and 
cries of “Oh, oh!”] Reference had 
been made to the labour correspondents. 
He had never believed in the system of 
labour correspondents, and in the last 
Parliament he called attention to several 
highly improper appointments, improper 
owing to their political, partisan charac- 
ter. [Cheers.| One of those appoint- 
ments was that of Mr. Rowley, who hap- 
pened to be labour correspondent for the 
district in which the Penrhyn quarries 
were. It was upon the information of 
that gentleman that in this matter the 
Board of Trade was set in motion. 

*Mr. RITCHIE: I must absolutely 
contradict that statement. There was 
no communication whatever between that 
correspondent and the Board of Trade, 
myself, or anyone connected with the 
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Board of Trade, in connection with this 
dispute during any time of the negotia- 
tions. [Cheers.] 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER was glad they 
were to understand that the Board of 
Trade took no earthly notice of their 
labour correspondent. 

*Mr. RITCHIE: None whatever. [A 
laugh.] Labour correspondents are not 
appointed to give the Board of Trade 
information with regard to disputes and 
strikes. They are appointed to give the 
Board information with regard to trade 
unions and employment. I know nothing 
of the gentleman. But we received no 
communication ; we invited no communi- 
cation, from this gentleman with regard 
to the dispute in the Penrhyn quarries. 
We heard nothing from him, and we 
made no inquiries. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER was bound to 
say the statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman was eminently satisfactory... 
[Laughter.| Now that he understood his 
right hon. Friend took no notice of this 
gentleman’s statements, he thought his 
right hon. Friend’s official career would 
be less mischievous than he had feared 
it would be. [Laughter and cheers.| 
In conclusion, he hoped that what had 
taken place to-night would be an object 
lesson to those who desired to move a 
public department in the direction of in- 
terfering in labour disputes upon the re- 
quest of either party concerned, for so 
far such interference had been dangerous 
and mischievous. 

*Mr. A. J. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, 
Brightside) maintained that in its work- 
ing the Conciliation Act, though it was 
only passed last August, had already 
proved most beneficent. The operation 
of the Act had proved a blessing to thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of people. 
The right hon. Gentleman’s intervention 
had not only resulted in the putting 
an end to railway disputes, but in 
the settlement of troubles between 
capital and labour in other instances. 
It was an evil omen when an Act like 
the Conciliation Act had been passed 
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that a peer of the realm should be the 
first to refuse to pay any attention to 
it. He should be sorry to say anything 
which would tend to exasperate feelings 
on either side, and he hoped that one 
of the results of the Debate would be 
that Lord Penrhyn would take good 
counsel and put an end to the conflict 
as soon as possible. He might point out 
that the President of the Board of Trade 
had not exhausted the powers of the 
Conciliation Act in the matter. He 
might take a further step. [Cries of 
“What step?”]. The right hon. Gentle 
man, consulting the Act, said the Presi- 
dent of the ‘Board of Trade, on the 
application of an employer or a body of 
workmen, could appoint a conciliator— 
[“Oh, oh” and laughter|—who would 
make inquiries into the causes of the 
dispute and report to the Board of Trade. 
That report could be called for in the 
House, and in that way public attention 
could be brought to bear on the facts. 
[Ministerial cries of “Oh!”] And 
there was a yet further step the President 
of the Board of Trade could take. On 
the application of both parties—{Minis- 
terial cheers|—he could appoint an arbi- 
trator. [Laughter and “ Hear, hear!”] 
A question of more serious importance 
had not been brought before the House 
for years, and he warned hon. Gentlemen 
opposite—[Cries of “Oh, oh” and 
laughter|—that the dispute had been 
discussed in every workshop in the king- 
dom. [Laughter.] They must be aware 
also, if they read their newspapers— 
[“Oh, oh” and laughter|—that resolu- 
tions had been passed by every trade 
council in the kingdom in reference to 
the dispute, and there could be no doubt 
that a very strong feeling had been 
created in the country about it. More 
over, the circumstances of the dispute 
were of a serious character from a public 
point of view. The noble Lord by the 
course he had taken had made himself 
a very dangerous advocate of the scheme 
of Mr. Henry George. [Loud Ministerial 
laughter.) Hon. Gentlemen opposite 
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seemed to treat the matter with levity, 
but he repeated that other matters than 
the actual dispute were involved. One 
of the results of it would be to give a 
great impetus to the demand for the 
nationalisation of mines and of land. 
[Ministerval laughter and cries of 
“Question?” | Hon. Members opposite 
could not possibly be aware of the im- 
mense benefit the Conciliation Act had 
already been to the trade of the country, 
or they would not be advocates of that 
dangerous form of feudalism which 
Lord Penrhyn had put in practice. 
[Laughter.| There was not a word 
in the correspondence to justify the 
statement that Lord Penrhyn had 
been championing the cause of the non- 
union men. There had been no con- 
flict between the union and non-union 
men in the matter, for both classes 
of men were unanimous, aS One man, 
in asking for a proper settlement 
of the dispute. What, he would ask, 
would be the effect on small employers 
of labour in the country when a large 
employer of labour like Lord Penrhyn 
set such an example as he had done? 
[Cheers.] They would be able to point 
to the action of his lordship as a justi- 
fication for resisting the Conciliation 
Act if it were to their interests to do 
so. Hon. Gentlemen opposite had com- 
plained that the President of the Board 
of Trade had intervened, as they termed 
it, in this dispute. Why, when the last 
Liberal Government was in power con- 
stant questions were addressed to Minis- 
ters by those very same Gentlemen to 
know what action the Government could 
take with a view to bring the then exist- 
ing trade disputes to an end. During 
that time there was a great trade dispute 
in Scotland, and constant pressure was 
exercised on the then President of the 
Board of Trade, by the hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, to take some action which 
would be likely to bring about a settle- 
ment. Yet they were now to be told that 
the President of the Board, although 
certain powers had been placed in his 
VOL. XLV. [rourru sERIEs. | 
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hands by Act of Parliament to be 
exercised in such cases, was not 
to exercise those -powers. He trusted 
the President of the Board of Trade 
woulu do in the future what he had 
done in this case. He was bound to 
say that, so far from having erred on 
the side of too great promptitude and 
too great severity, the action of the right 
hon. Gentleman had been marked by 
great moderation, by great patience and 
forbearance, and, what was more, he had 
put great pressure on the workmen to 
forego many of their just claims. That 
being so, it was a monstrous thing that 
there should be found in that House a 
man defending the action which had been 
taken by Lord Penrhyn—action which 
he believed was fraught with great mis- 
chief to the future of this country. 

Mr. G. W. WOLFF (Belfast, E.) said 
that, as a large employer of labour, he had 
felt a very great interest in the Debate 
that had taken place. The dispute, into 
the details of which he would not enter, 
had a very considerable bearing on em- 
ployers of labour beyond its immediate 
consequences or its immediate local im- 
portance. This particular dispute, it 
seems, was a matter of urgent public im- 
portance to the House. Well, there had 
been a great many strikes in this coun- 
try—he had himself been engaged in 
dozens of them—and he had asked him- 
self over and over again in what way this 
dispute differed from the ordinary dis- 
putes which had taken place from time 
to time, and if this dispute was a matter 
of urgent public importance, why should 
not every dispute that took place in the 
United Kingdom be the same? The 
only point in which he could see that 
this dispute differed from all the others 
was the fact that the men had appealed 
to the Board of Trade to act under the 
Conciliation Act and to settle the dis- 
pute, and that this arbitration had been 
refused by Lord Peurhyn. So far as he 
understood, the Conciliation Act was an 
absolutely voluntary Act. If the work- 
men liked to act under it they could 
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appeal to the Board of Trade to set it in 
motion; if the employer liked to act 
under it he could make the same appeal ; 
but there was no compulsion on either 
one or the other to accept the arbitra- 
tion. That being so, he could not 
understand why so much blame should 
be attached to Lord Penrhyn for declin- 
ing to take the decision of the Board of 
Trade on the matter. A great deal had 
been said about the liberty of the men 
to combine for their own protection. He 
thought any employer who in this year, 
1897, disputed the right of workmen to 
combine for their own protection or for 
any object they liked could be little less 
than a fool. He was quite willing that 
they should combine for their own pro- 
tection or to improve their condition, 
but he equally maintained that an em- 
ployer had an equal right to decline to 
receive any deputation the workmen 
The matter 
on both sides was entirely one of ex- 
pediency. He could not help thinking 
that the House, he would not like to say 
was going beyond its rights or its func- 
tions, but was going far in heaping such 
an amount of blame on an employer 
because he did not like to receive a par- 
ticular committee to settle matters as 
to the way in which the work should be 
carried on in his quarry or workshop. 
He thought that it was a dangerous doc- 
trine that, because a man did not choose 
to accept the arbitration of the Board of 
Trade—and he could not be compelled 
to accept it by law—he should be held 
up, as it were, in that House to the 
execration of every honest and _respect- 


might choose to appoint. 





able citizen. This would be making 
this Act, which was intended to be 


voluntary, in reality a compulsory Act. 
He never thought much of that Act, but 
still nobody had ever ventured to pro- 
mulgate an Act which would compel 


arbitration in trade disputes. He 


thought it was perhaps going a little too 
far to wish for such an Act, but at the 
same time he did not think they would 
ever settle such disputes unless they did 
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make the Act compulsory. While he 
wished to give the men every facility for 
combining, aud while he admitted they 
had a perfect right to do whatever they 
liked in this way, he did hope that House 
would not set itself up as a sort of Court 
of Justice to try employers who refused 
the offices of the Board of Trade, and 
thht they would recognise that he had a 
perfect right to refuse it, however ill- 
advised he might be in taking that 
course. 

Mr. ELLIS GRIFFITH (Anglesey) 
said they had to thank the hon. Gentle- 
man who had just spoken for the valu- 
able admission that an employer who 
disputed the right of men to legitimate 
combination was not less than a fool, 
They not only accepted that dictum in 
theory, but would also adopt it in prac. 
tice. What was the right these men said 
they had! The right they said they had 
was to combine for matters that con- 
They did not 
wish, they had never claimed, to in 
terfere in any way with the manage 
ment of this quarry. They had never 
said a word against Mr. Young or against 
the subordinates upon the management. 
All that the men claimed was that when 
their wages were in dispute, and the 
question of their livelihood was involved, 
they had a right to combine to promote 
their own interests. Not a single in- 
stance of wrongdoing could be proved 
against the committee that had been dis- 
missed by Lord Penrhyn. That com- 
mittee represented the 300 non-Union 
men as well as the Unionists, and the 
former were as keen and active in this 
dispute as the latter. The right hon. 
Member for the Thanet Division had said 
that theobjectof the Act was conciliation, 
and not intervention. But how could 
anyone conciliate without intervening! 
The Act had two objects—the one being 
conciliation and the other 


cerned them as workmen. 


arbitration. 
Unless both sides to a dispute agreed to 
ask for the services of the Board of 
Trade, arbitration could not be resorted 
to under the Statute. It therefore could 
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sideration, because Lord Penrhyn de- 
clared that he did not want the provi- 
sions respecting arbitration to be brought 
into operation. There remained the ex- 
pedient of conciliation, and he held that, 
according to the meaning and spirit of 
the Act, the Board of Trade was fully 
entitled to intervene with conciliatory 
purpose upon the application of one of 
the parties. That was what it had at- 
tempted to do. It had been said that 
the Department had forced its services 
upon Lord Penrhyn, but that was not 
correct, as was shown by the correspon- 
dence. In one of Sir Courtenay Boyle’s 
letters that gentleman said :— 


“T am directed to inform you that, in accor- 
dance with the virtual understanding arrived at 
between Mr. Ritchie and Mr. Young, the 
quarrymen have been communicated with, with 
a view to the appointinent of a deputation to 
wait upon you.” 


If that letter meant anything it must 
mean that Mr. Young, Lord Penrhyn’s 
representative, and the President of the 
Board of Trade, had had an informal 
meeting, when arrangements were made 
as to what should be done? He agreed 
with the last speaker that it was ridicu- 
lous to suppose that people could be 
compelled as the law stood to abide by 
the award either of a conciliation or 
arbitration board. But there could be 
a compulsory Inquiry. [Cries of “ No” 
and “ Yes.”; The cries of hon. Mem- 
bers below the Gangway opposite showed 
that they had not studied this Act ; the 
President of the Board of Trade, upon 
the application of either party, might 
appoint someone to hold an Inquiry, and 
he hoped that that power would be 
exercised, for an Inquiry would be of 
great use. It was public opinion that 
determined the results of these contro- 
versies, and in the long run public 
opinion was found to be on the right 
side, and that side won, whether it was 
the side of the masters or of the men. 
The chief value of the Act was that it 
supplied an easy means of concentrating 
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and focussing public opinion on the 
points in dispute. Why did Lord 
Penrhyn refuse conciliation? Was it, 
as they had heard, his haughty and 
feudal pride that stood in the way ? 
No; it was because he knew that he was 
in the wrong. The last speaker had said 
that this was not a matter of urgent 
|public importance. He differed from 
_the hon. Member, being unable to believe 
_that the enforced idleness of 3,000 men 
/was an unimportant matter. If these 
3,000 men had been denied employment 
‘anywhere else than in the Principality 
of Wales more would, he thought, have 
been heard about the importance of this 
enforced idleness. He trusted that that 
Debate and the position taken up by the 
President of the Board of Trade would 
encourage the men to keep in the path 
‘of law-abiding straightforwardness, and 
‘would strengthen their conviction that 
in the end they must triumph over Lord 
; Penrhyn. 





Question, ‘‘ That this House do now 
adjourn,” put, and negatived. 





; BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA COMMITTEE, 
| Tuz SECRETARY or STATE ror 
|THE COLONIES (Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN, 


Birmingham, W.) moved :— 


“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire into the origin and circumstances of the 
incursion into the South African Republic by an 
armed force, and into the administration of the 
British South Africa Company, and to report 
thereon, and further to report what alterations 
are desirable in the government of the territories 
under the control of the Company ; that the 
Committee have leave to hear counsel to such 
extent as they shall see fit, and have power to 
send for persons, papers, and records.” 


*Mr. J. M. MACLEAN (Cardiff) rose to 


move the following Amendment :— 


“ That, in view of the peaceful settlement of 
affairs in the Chartered Company’s territories, 
the punishment of all persons connected with 
the raid into the Transvaal, and the inexpediency 
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in the interest of all Sonth Africa, of reopening 
questions which have now been disposed of, this 
House thinks it unnecessary to re-appoint the 
Select Committee of 1896.” 


British South 


In moving the Amendment, notice of 
which he had placed on the Paper, he 
thought it hardly necessary to offer an 
apology to the House for having, on the 
first day of the Session, prevented this 
Motion from being passed sub szlentio. 
The extraordinary public interest which 
had been excited on the matter was the 
best. justification he could possibly offer 
for what he did in that connection. He 
had had many conversations with Mem- 
bers of the House on the subject, and 
he had had very numerous communica- 
tions from outside, and he thought all 
Members must be aware that a very 
strong public opinion had been excited 
in favour of dropping this Select Com- 
mittee on the South African question. 
[“ Hear, hear” and “No, no!”] So far 
as he could judge, it was the almost 
universal feeling in the House that it 
was grievous to the State to keep open 
an Inquiry which might prolong inde- 
finitely a state of unrest in South Africa. 
[“Oh, oh!”] He was sure that this 
feeling had been expressed to him by a 
majority of the Members of the House— 
[“ No, no!”]—and if the Government 
were to relax for the occasion the ties 
of Party fidelity and discipline, and 
would intimate to their followers that 
they were free to vote according to their 
own judgment in the matter, he knew 
very well what the result would be. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] The Government, so 
far as he could judge, did not affirm that 
they themselves were very keenly in 
favour of the reappointment of this Com- 
mittee ; therefore he was not open to the 
objection which had been alleged against 
him, curiously enough by many of the 
Radical newspapers, that in bringing 
forward this Amendment he was guilty 
of an act of disloyalty to the Govern- 
ment now in power, and he was not 
open to the charge, upon which the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mon- 
Mr. J. M. Maclean. 
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mouth (Sir W. Harcourt) had made such / 
pleasant reflections, to the effect that he 
and his friends had been obliged to come 
to the rescue of the Government fre- 
quently against their own rebellious 
followers. No doubt occasions of this 
kind had arisen, and it was sometimes 
embarrassing and bewildering to loyal 
supporters of the Government to find 
that when questions of great public 
interest arose, and discussions took place 
upon them in the House, the loudest 
cheers and strongest support given to 
the Government came from the opposite 
side of the House. [Laughter.] He had 
himself been so much taken aback by 
these manifestations that when a divi- 
sion was called he had sometimes been 
tempted to address his right hon. Friend 
the First Lord of the Treasury in the 
words of the bold Sir Bedivere : — 


“ Oh, my Lord Arthur, whither shall I go?” 


[Laughter.| But this was not what hap- 
pened on the present occasion ; it was 
a perfectly loyal Amendment brought 
forward by a Member who supposed he 
was really doing a service to the Govern- 
ment by helping them to get rid of this 
Committee. He had been told that a 
compact had been made by the Govern- 
ment with somebody or other that this 
Committee should be reappointed, but 
he did not see how any Government 
could pledge the House to renew a 
Committee in a new Session. Surely 
the House was the best judge of its own 
dignity and honour, and if circumstances 
had arisen which rendered it indispens- 
able that the Committee should be re- 
appointed, the House could absolve 
itself from any breach of faith in the 
matter. Had any circumstances arisen 
since the Committee was appointed last 
year that rendered it inexpedient that 
the Committee should be reappointed! 
It was easy to point out that such cir- 
cumstances had arisen. In the first 
place, with regard to the Inquiry into 
the existence of the Chartered Company 
and the desirability of continuing it in 
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the employment of its present powers, 
it was well known that since the House 
last met this Chartered Company had 
prosecuted a successful war, and had 
restored peace within its territory, had 
done that at its own expense, and had 
been trusted by the Government of 
the country to do it. It would be 
a very inexpedient thing indeed, now 
that the Company had restored order 
in that vast region of South. Africa, 
to go on to question its title to 
the territory secured. [“ Hear, hear! ”] 
The Chartered Company had a long his- 
tory, but down to the Jameson raid its 
title was unquestioned by hon. Members 
on both sides of the House, and since the 
raid there had been absolute proof that 
the Government itself had ample power 
within the limits of the present charter 
to clip the wings of the Chartered Com- 
pany and to prevent it from taking the 
aggressive against any other State in 
South Africa or from doing anything be- 
yond administering its own affairs. The 
House knew that the Government took 
away from the Chartered Company the 
military and police powers which it had 
exercised in Rhodesia, and the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies had been placed 
in the position of the Board of Control 
of the old East India Company. The 
Chartered Company had not ventured to 
perform any administrative act whatever 
which was contrary to the wishes of the 
Secretary of State. There was no ad- 
vantage, therefore, to be gained by going 
into the history of what had been done 
by the Chartered Company a year ago. 
He did not suppose any one imagined 
that the Chartered Company could be 
proved to have any connection whatever 
with the Jameson raid. [“Oh, oh!” 
and cheers.| Was it desirable to inquire 
into a matter of that kind now. [“ Yes.”] 
Had the House not had enough of the 
Jameson raid and all the circumstances 
connected with it? By no possibility 
could the inquiry into the Chartered 
Company’s acts of last year lead to any 
interference with that Company beyond 
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the power which the Colonial Secretary 
possessed at the present time and which 
was allowed by the charter. Did hon. 
Members propose that the property of 
the Company should be taken away from 
them after being allowed and encouraged 
by the Colonial Secretary to wage war 
to maintain that property? There was a 
multitude of small shareholders in the 
Chartered Company throughout the 
country besides the aristocratic capital- 
ists, about whom the hon. Member for 
Northampton seemed to know more than 
he did. These men and women had in- 
vested a small amount of money in the 
Company individually, on the principle, 
no doubt, of backing the British lion, 
and was it possible that any Committee 
could think of taking away that pro- 
perty and abolishing all the rights which 
the Chartered Company possessed? So 
far, therefore, as the Chartered Com- 
pany was concerned, any further inquiry 
by a Committee of the House could lead 
to no useful result whatever. Then as 
to the question whether the Committee 
could deal with Mr. Rhodes, who was 
looked upon by many persons as the chief 
offender against the peace of South 
Africa. Could this Committee hope to 
deal with Mr. Rhodes?) What had been 
the history of Mr. Rhodes during the in- 
terval between last year and this? The 
House knew that he had been busily en- 
gaged in the territory which bore his 
name; they knew of the good work he 
had done there; and if they wanted to 
find out what the Government thought 
of the work of Mr. Rhodes in South 
Africa they had only to refer to the 
Queen’s Speech. One passage in the 
Queen’s Speech dealt with the rebellion 
in Matabeleland and Mashonaland, and 
it said that this rebellion had been re- 
pressed by the steadfastness and courage 
of the settlers, reinforced by oyr troops 
and the aid of the English and Dutch. 
Who had been the inspiring genius to 
the settlers in Rhodesia except Mr. 
Rhodes himself? And yet this was the 
man whom they were going to accuse 
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of sowing dissension between the Eng- 
lish and Dutch races in South Africa. 
[Cheers.| Mr. Rhodes had been the most 
active man in our colonies there to in- 
duce the English and Dutch races to work 
together. Mr. Rhodes had completely 
rehabilitated himself in the public 
opinion of this country by the work he 
had done since Parliament rose last year. 
[““ No, no!” and cheers.| The enthusias- 
tic receptions given to him by his 
countrymen in Cape Colony proved that | 
they regarded him as the living imper- | 
sonation of that spirit of private enter- 
prise which had transformed this island 
kingdom into a world-wide Empire. 
[Cheers.] What was it proposed that this 
Committee could do to Mr. Rhodes? 
Suppose it came to the same conclusion 
as that which was arrived at after full 


‘COMMONS! 





and thorough inquiry by the Cape Par- 


liament—that Mr. Rhodes had nothing | 
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that the right hon. Gentleman per. 
sonally had any complicity in the 
raid which took place in South Africa. 
To accuse him of dishonour of that kind 
would be idle and ridiculous. [*‘ Hear, 
hear.”| And in the same way he did 
not think they could expect to obtain 
any revelations as to some extraordinary 
conduct of Mr. Rhodes in relation to this 
raid beyond what they knew already, 
That was the position in which they 
would find themselves. What was to 
be done, supposing they came to a 
resolution that Mr. Rhodes was simply 
a man who determined to assist British 
subjects in the Transvaal if they rose 
against an oppressive Government ! 
Supposing they were to come to that 
decision ; would that satisfy the people 
who insisted that Mr. Rhodes should be 
their personal enemy, and who demanded 
that he should be banished from South 
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to do with the actual raid itself, that he} Africa ? They would at once say that a 


Lord Loch had previously done, and that 


only made preparations and acted = 


Lord Loch’s conduct had never been re- | 


pudiated either by Lord Ripon or by his 


successor, the present Colonial apne 


That was the state of things they had to | 
deal with, and they knew that a Com-| 
mittee of the House of Commons could | 
not go well beyond the inquiry which was | 
made at the Cape. That inquiry was | 
most searching and thorough. He did | 
not know if hon. Members had seen the | 
Blue bouk published by the Cape 
Assembly, which contained a large mass 
of evidence, and he said that a Committee 
of the House of Commons would not be 
able to obtain any further evidence than 
was submitted to a Committee of the 
Cape Assembly. He knew there were 
some people repeating current gossip, 
who said there ought to be wonderful 


Committee of that House were simply 
accomplices with Mr. Rhodes in hushing 


up the whole affair. On the other hand, 
did they think a Committee of the House 
of Commons could punish Mr. Rhodes, 
could banish him from South Africa and 
exile him from public life? That House 
dare not lay its little finger on Mr. 


Rhodes. If it were to do anything of 
the kind it would set the whole of South 
Africa in a blaze. [* Hear, hear!” 
That was one of the principal reasons 
why he had interfered in the matter. 
He had been anxious to prevent the 
House from making the mistake which 
it had made several times before with 
great loss of dignity and authority—the 
mistake of coming into collision with the 
public opinion of a powerful colony. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] South Africa must be 
maintained for the British Empire by the 





revelations made, some of them affecting | good will and public opinion of the 
the Colonial Secretary and others affect-| settlers out there, and if the House of 
ing Mr. Rhodes, but he treated these ,Commons were to take upon itself to 
reports as of no value whatever. [‘ Hear,| proscribe the most powerful man who 
hear!”] He had criticised very freely | had risen in late years in South Africa, 
the public policy of the Colonial Seere- | the man who was beloved by the great 
tary, but no one would dream of saying | mass of English settlers out there, he did 
Mr, J. M, Maclean. | 
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not think it could avoid placing itself in| parts of the Empire. [‘‘ Hear hear !”] 
a position from which it would with) He asked himself with whom was 
difficulty emerge without loss of authority | this compact made which the Gov- 
and prestige. |‘ Hear, hear !”] So much | ernment spoke of? Was it made 
for the position of that House. With with the Transvaal Government ? 
regards to Mr. Rhodes, he did not know | Now he did not think that idea could be 
what crime he was to be accused of com-| maintained for a moment. If any com- 
mitting during the last year. He seemed pact of that kind had been made with 
to him to have devoted all his labours | the Transvaal Government he thought it 
to the service of his country, just as| had been cancelled by the conduct of 
he did at the time when he saved the | President Kruger during the last twelve 
whole of the territory from the fron-| months, but the Blue-book showed that 
tier of Cape Colony up to the Zambesi|no such compact was ever entered into 
from falling into the hands of a foreign; by the English Government. He ven- 
Power, and prevented the Boers of the! tured to recall what many Members, 
Transvaal from joining hands with the, perhaps, had forgotten, the exact position 
Germans in South-West Africa, which taken up by our Government here in 
would for ever have prevented the January, 1896. After Jameson’s raid 
predominance of the British race in Mr. Hofmeyr telegraphed to the Secre- 
that part of the world. [‘ Hear, hear!”] tary of State for the Colonies asking for 
He had seen a great many articles in| an assurance that justice would be done 
the newspapers lately speaking in terms upon all the parties who had joined in 
of grave rebuke of the indiscretions of the raid, and the Secretary of State for 
speech committed by Mr. Rhodes. Was the Colonies, on January 7, replied :— 
i te he semenenet tatoos 0 Semis “There shall be full inquiry into the cireum- 
of the House of Commons to answer for stances of the late raid upon Transvaal territory, 
those indiscretions of speech, to tell them | and steps will be taken to make it impossible 
what he meant by the reference lees ee ee re 
ec. 
people who grew orchids or the exact | 
meaning of that stinging phrase,|That seemed to him to have been the 
“unctuous rectitude,” which he used|only pledge given to people in South 
with regard to some people in  this| Africa by the Colonial Secretary. Now, 
country? A man who saved or made| What was the statement made by the 
an empire could not pick and choose his | right hon. Gentleman a few days after 
language as they did in that House—' that, on January 13? He said :— 
[laughter|—or as an editor of a news- “Now that Her Majesty’s Government have 
paper sitting in his comfortable armchair fulfilled their obligations with the South African 
could afford to do. He did not think | Republic, and have engaged to bring the leaders 
3 | in the recent invasion to trial ”— 
they should punish Mr. Rhodes for com- | 
mitting a few crimes of that kind. So not before a Select Committee— 
much for the position of Mr. Rhodes | _ pereei lt 
with regard to the Inquiry. He might | the elroy. be Bee sien ad Saas 
say that, personally, he had no know-! you should result in a permanent settlement, by 
ledge whatever of Mr. Rhodes ; he never | which the possibility of further internal troubles 


ite a 2 | will be prevented.” 
had any communication with him of, : 


any kind, and he had simply taken up|So that any compact that was made 
this question because he believed his | with the Government at Pretoria must 
experience had given him a great know-| have been purely conditional — condi- 
ledge of the sentiments entertained with | tional on the carrying out of certain 
regard to Imperial questions by their | concessions by the Government of Mr. 
fellow- countrymen living in distant | Kruger. The Colonial Secretary made 
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that quite plain in the second part of his 
Dispatch, when he said :— 

“ It is my sincere hope that President Kruger, 
who has hitherto shown so much wisdom in 
dealing with the situation, will now take the 
opportunity afforded to him of making of his 
own free will such reasonable corcessions to the 
Uitlanders as will remove the last excuse of dis- 
loyalty and will establish the free institutions of 
the Republic on a firm and lasting basis.” 


There they had the policy of the 
Colonial Secretary before he allowed his 
better instincts to be overborne by the 
timid counsels of Sir H. Robinson. 
[Hear, hear!”] Only one more passage 
would he refer to as confirming that view 
of the policy of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. On January 15th he telegraphed 
again to Sir H. Robinson, and he said :— 
“There can be no settlement until the ques- 
tions raised by these telegrams are disposed of. 
The people of Johannesburg laid down their 
arms in the belief that reasonable concessions 
would be arranged by your intervention— 
[{cheers|—and until these are granted and are 
detinitely promised you by the President the 
root-cause of the recent troubles wil! remain.” 


Now, in those words the right hon, 
Gentleman distinctly declared that the 
root cause of the trouble which cul- 
minated in the Jameson raid was the 
attempt on the part of the Transvaal 
Government to deprive the Uitlanders of 
their just civil rights. He thought the 
language the right hon. Gentleman there 
used might be said to afford a reasonable 
justification for the rising of -the 
Uitlanders and their insurrection against 
such a tyrannical Government as that of 
the Transvaal. He said the President 
had again and again promised reform, 
and added that grave dissatisfaction 
would be caused if he (Sir H. Robinson) 
left Pretoria without a clear under- 
standing on those points. Sir H. Robin- 
son left Pretoria without a clear under- 
standing on any point whatever. [A 
cheer.| No concession whatever was 
made by President Kruger in return for 
what we did for him. He did not blame 
President Kruger for that. The Presi- 
dent was a sagacious and far-sighted 
man, engaged in building up an indepen- 
Mr. J. M, Maclean. 
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dent nation, and, speaking from an im- 
partial point of view, he could admire 
the wisdom and determination with 
which he prosecuted his design. [Cheers,] 
He did not wonder that Mr. Kruger 
proved himself superior to the finished 
diplomatists of more civilised nations 
[laughter and cheers], because he was free 
from the necessity of attending to em- 
ployers’ liability and old age pensions 
[cheers and laughter), and strikes and 
trade unions, and the thousand different 
channels in which the energies of states- 
men in a civilised country were frittered 
away. Mr. Kruger had only one end to 
accomplish. He wished to make his 
people free and strong, and he went 
direct to the accomplishment of that end, 
He admired Mr. Kruger for it; but he 
could not absolve our own Government 
for having neglected to obtain from him 
those concessions for which alone the 
people of Johannesburg were induced to 
lay down their arms, and Jameson and 
his men were brought to trial and punish- 
ment. No concessions of any kind had 
been made. On the contrary, all to 
whom the reputation of the Colonial 
Secretary was dear [cheers and laughter] 
must resent the cavalier treatment to 
which the right hon. Gentleman had been 
exposed at the hands of President 
Kruger. He had often heard Mr. 
Kruger spoken of as like one of the 
heroes in Plutarch ; and he was reminded 
of the way in which Plutarch told of 
Sylla’s treatment of the Greek orators, 
when they came out from Athens and 
wished to read to him long harangues. 
Sylla said to them :— 


“My good friends, pack up your'speeches and 
be gone. T have not come here to take lessons, 
but to subdue rebels to obedience.” 


The Colonial Secretary had tried to 
practise on Mr. Kruger all that dialecti- 
cal skill with which he so often charmed 
the House of Commons into obedience to 
his wishes. But Mr. Kruger’s only reply 
was, ‘‘ My good friend, take up your dis- 
patches and be gone.” [Laughter and 
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cheers. | ‘ T have not come here to listen 
to lectures, but to subdue a rebellious 
city.” [Laughter.| Not only had no 
concessions been made, but Mr. Kruger 
had advanced his pretensions still further. 
The English settlers in the Transvaal 
were further than ever from getting the 
elementary rights of citizens; and we 
were confronted with the fact that the 
Boers intended to create a state of society 
in the Transvaal in which British subjects 
should be an inferior caste to the Dutch- 
men, who were the ruling power in the 
State. The immigration returns of the 
Cape would show a large increase in the 
immigration of foreigners as com- 
pared with British subjects. Many of 
these foreigners went straight to the 
Transvaal, where the Boers were build- 
ing up a strong military State, centrally 
situated on the long line of communica- 
tions between Cape Colony and Rhodesia 
and a great menace to the security of our 
possessions. Alarm was often expressed 
lest Mr. Kruger should some day throw 
off our suzerainty. Why should he? 
What had become of that suzerainty ? 
As it now existed it could only be com- 
pared to Milton’s description of death 
—‘* What seemed his head, the likeness 
of a kingly crown had on.” [Cheers. | 
That suzerainty would never be a reality 
till we asserted our power and preponder- 
ance in South Africa. If we had no 
compact with anybody outside the House 
was there a compact with anyone within 
the House? Those who pressed for the 
appointment of this Committee were 
not men on the Ministerial side of the 
House, or Members of the Government, 
who might be influenced by a fancied 
point of honour. The men who desired 
the Committee were the right hon. Mem- 
ber for West Monmouth and the hon. 
Member for Northampton. If anybody’s, 
the Committee was that of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton. [Cheers.] Those 
who were familiar with the story of the 
impeachment of Warren Hastings would 
remember that there was one vindictive 
personal assailant of the great Proconsul 
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—Sir Philip Francis—who was at the 
bottom of the mischief. He brought 
Pitt and Fox together and got the im- 
peachment arranged. We had a Sir 
Philip Francis in our own day, who had 
brought together our modern Pitt and 
Fox to arrange this Inquiry, though 
he did not attribute to the hon. 
Member for Northampton the personal 
motives which animated Sir Philip 
Francis. He admired the courage 
and independence of the hon. Member’s 
character, and he had always thought 
the hon. Member to be the only con- 
sistent man in attacking Mr. Rhodes 
and the Chartered Company. The hon. 
Member at least would not bow down to 
Mr. Rhodes, even when English society 
threw itself at his feet and the Govern- 
ment of Lord Rosebery heaped honours 
upon himand madehima Privy Councillor. 
Therefore he found no fault with the 
hon. Member for the action he had taken 
in the matter. But, while he was 
wi'ling to do a great deal to oblige the 
hoz. Member, when it came to making 
a choice between him and doing some- 
thing towards maintaining the dignity 
of the British Empire, the hon. Member 
must pardon him for not giving him his 
support. He could not find any sub- 
stance in any of the considerations that 
suggested themselves to his mind as 
possibly affording a justification for the 
action of the Government. On the other 
hand, he knew from what he had read 
and heard that the people of this country 
had grown heartily sick and weary of 
the irritating and humiliating references 
to the Jameson raid, which were now 
apparently to be prolonged for a year or 
two at the pleasure of a Committee of 
the House. [ “Hear, hear!”] The 
public felt that they had sat long 
enough in sackcloth and ashes lamenting 
their sins and praising the mag- 
nanimity of President Kruger. [Cheers.} 
Let the dead past bury its dead. Let 
them be up and doing again. He 
felt sure that if they would but adopt 
a firm policy they would do more to 
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bring the Dutch and English in 
South Africa together than by follow- 
ing a pusillanimous policy. [Cheers.] 
It was because an unsettled and waver- 
ing policy had been hitherto followed in 
regard to South Africa that many 
Afrikanders were inclined to gravitate 
towards the Dutch Republics. A favour- 
able opportunity was now at hand for 
the adoption of a firm policy. Lord 
Rosmead was coming home. Let there, 
then, be an end of the policy associated 
with Lord Rosmead’s name. He hoped 
the Government would select for Lord 
Rosmead’s place someone who would lift 
up the standard of England and assert 
our power and permanent authority in 
South Africa. [Chzers.] He felt sure 
that if we spoke on that boldly and 
firmly, and above all took care to make 
clear that we would maintain what we 
said with our Imperial forces, we should 
command respect, and everybody would 
quietly assent to what we asked them to 
do. [Cheers.] The time had come for 
telling the Transvaal Government what 
we meant to have done, and to insist 
upon that Government carrying it out. 
[Cheers.] Much had been said against 
English civilisation, but at least it gave 
equal right to every man. [Nationalist 
cries of “ No.”| He did not know what 
hon. Gentleman opposite had to complain 
of, except it was that the Irish got more 
than their fair share of rights. [Zaugh- 
ter and cheers.| We ought certainly to 
insist that the Transvaal Government 
should give the same privileges to 
English settlers that Dutchmen received 
in our Commonwealth ; and when all 
men were equal in South Africa we 
might hope to see restored order, 
peace and prosperity to that country. 
[ Cheers. | 

Sm JOHN LUBBOCK (London 
University) said he seconded the Motion 
of his hon. Friend. He did so witha 
deep sense of the gravity of the issue 
before the House as regards the South 
African portion of the British Empire. 
Things were now beginning to settle 
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down in South Africa, and this Inquiry 
would, he feared, tend once more to re- 
vive bitter memories and angry feelings 
between the different races and interests 
in that country. At the same time he 
did not for a moment complain of her 
Majesty’s Government for the course 
they had taken. They were no doubt, 
honourably bound by their understand- 
ing with the Leader of the Opposition. 
It was said that the right hon. Gentle- 
man claimed the fulfilment of their 
promise, and that they feel themselves 
committed to him. But much had hap- 
pened since then, and he should have 
hoped that the Government might have 
left the decision to the judgment of the 
House. It was a difficult question of 
political ethics, and he appreciated the 
chivalrous spirit which made the Govern- 
ment feel bound to press the Motion. 
But the House of Commons had a duty 
to the country and the Empire. They 
had to consider whether this Committee 
would do good or harm, and to vote 
according to their consciences. They 
had some years ago a somewhat similar 
case. In 1884, Mr. Gladstone had _ pro- 
mised a discussion on Egyptian affairs. 
On June 30, the right hon. Gentleman 
proposed to redeem his pledge, but he 
was opposed by Mr. Forster and the 
present First Lord of the Admiralty on 
the ground that circumstances had 
changed, and that a discussion had 
become undesirable. The present First 
Lord of the Admiralty said :— 

“T freely admit that the Government were 
bound to give a day for discussion when they 
were challenged by the Opposition . 
but I claim this, that the House of C ‘ommons at 
large is entitled to disregard these considerations, 


and that we have simply to look at what is most 
for the interests of the country.” 


As to any imputations on the Govern- 
ment, the Colonia! Office, or his right 
hon. Friend the Secretary for the 
Colonies, they could afford to treat them 
with scorn. [Cheers.| There had, of 
course, been nothing but dark innuendoes 
and vague suggestions, and these would 
in any case continue to be made. As to 
foreign opinion, those whose confidence 
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fairly at: the circumstances, knew quite 
well that in difficult circumstances Her 
Majesty’s Government had acted loyally 
and in good faith towards the Transvaal. 
There were, unfortunately, some foreign 
papers, even in Germany, allied to us as 
she was in blood and in her real 
interests, justly called the Reptile Press, 
which lost no opportunity of traducing 
and misrepresenting this country. They 
would probably continue to do so what- 
ever we might do. As regarded the 
Chartered Company, he had no interest 
in the Company and was not connected 
with it, but he believed that no evidence 
would be forthcoming which would in 
any way implicate them. At the same 
time he confessed he regretted that at a 
crisis of great difficulty, when their full 
attention was required to deal with the 
grave situation arising from the rinder- 
pest and the native rebellions, they 
should be distracted, and some of their 
ablest administrators should be dragged 
from their natural places at the post of 
danger to resist an attack from the rear, 
and to take part in a mischievous, 
though academic, Inquiry. They were 
invited to inquire into the origin and 
circumstances of the raid. But in that 
case they must investigate the refusal of 
political rights, the system of taxation, 
the system of monopolies, the impedi- 
ments of commerce, from which the 
Uitlanders alleged that they so 
grievously suffered, and which, in their 
opinion, were so unfair and oppressive 
as to have driven them to rebellion. 
What good could possibly come now 
from this Inquiry? Were we to consider 
the complaints of the Boers and take 
no account of the grievances of the 
Uitlanders? The possible harm was 


clear enough ; it stared us in the face ; 
it might stir up hatred between the 
different races in South Africa ; it might 
endanger our relations with foreign 
Powers ; it might paralyse, and would 
certainly injure, the trade and industries 
of South Africa—and for what? Noone 
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was worth having, those who looked| had yet pointed out any good that.could 
g yet po ys 


pussibly result. [‘ Hear, hear”!] Those 
responsible for the raid had been pun- 
ished. The Cape Parliament had made 
an Inquiry and published a report. They 
had not thought it necessary to do more ; 
why should we? [‘ Hear, hear!”] Our 
policy should be to let bygones be 
bygones-—[cheers|—to endeavour to pro- 
mote peace and goodwill between the 
different racesin South Africa. This 
Inquiry would, he feared, relight the 
slumbering embers of race jealousies and 
personal animosities. To press for it just 
now, when angry feelings were beginning 
to subside, but when difficulties with the 
native races were acute and threatening, 
seemed, he did not say unpatriotic, for 
that would imply a sinister intention, 
which he was sure did not exist, but most 
unwise. If the Inquiry led to new 
troubles and complications, they would 
at least feel that they did their duty in 
endeavouring to prevent it, and they 
must throw the onus of the responsibility 
on the right hon. Gentleman the Leader 
of the Opposition and his colleagues. 


[ Cheers. | 


The right hon. Baronet was speaking 
at Twelve o’clock, when the Debate stood 
adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed To-morrow. 


SUPPLY. 
Committee deferred till To-morrow. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 


LAW OF EVIDENCE (CRIMINAL CASES). 
Adjourned Debate on Motion for 

leave to bring in a Bill [21st January] 

further adjourned till To-morrow. 
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MILITARY WORKS [MONEY). 
Committee thereupon deferred till 
To-morrow. 


VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS 
[AID GRANT, Erc.]. 


Committee thereupon deferred till 
Monday. 


RIVERS POLLUTION PREVENTION 


ILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day, 17th February. 


EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS 
(IRELAND) ACT (1885) AMENDMENT 
BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till To- 


morrow. 


UNLAWFUL POSSESSION BILL. 
Adjourned Debate on Second Reading 
[26th January] further adjourned till 
‘To-morrow. 


SHOPS (EARLY CLOSING) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till To- 


morrow. 


MERCHANDISE MARKS. 
Ordered, that a Select Committee be 
appointed to inquire into the effects and 
operation of the Merchandise Marks Act 
1887, and into the subject of Mer- 
chandise Marks generally.—(Sir Albert 
Rollit. ) 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT ELECTIONS. 


Bill to amend the Law as to qualifica- 
tions for elections to Parish Councils 
and as to the annual assembly of the 
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parish meeting, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Luttrell and Sir John Dorington; 
presented accordingly, and Read the 
First time ; to be Read a Second Time 
upon Monday next, and to be printed.— 
[No. 100.] 


the House. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 
On the Motion for the Adjournment 
of the House, 


Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT asked 
the Leader of the House what steps he 
proposed to take with reference to the 
Debate on the British South Africa Com- 
mittee, and also what would be done with 
regard to the Motion that originally stood 
first relating to Committee of Supply? 
Tae FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY : Of course our original plan was 
to pass the Resolution in regard to Supply 
and that relating to the South Africa 
Committee to-night, and there would 
have been ample time for both these 
discussions and other business, too, had 
it not been for the Debate on the 
Adjournment of the House. That Debate 
has occupied practically the whole even- 
ing, and under these circumstances the 
Government feel themselves obliged to 
ask for to-morrow for the continuation 
of the discussion of both Resolutions. If 
that is done without objection we shall 
be able to proceed on Monday with the 
Education Resolution. 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON: Which 
shall we take first ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: We shall proceed first with the 
Debate on the South Africa Committee. 

Dr. TANNER: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman go on with Supply to-morrow! 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY : There will be some Supplemen- 
tary Estimates, if we reach them. 


Adjourned at five minutes after 
Twelve o’Clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


‘riday, 29th January 1897. 


QUESTIONS. 


CONGO RAILWAY (NATIVE LABOUR). 
*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean) : I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, with 
reference to his statements in the House 
on 12th March and 16th July 1896, 
whether in or about September last, 
nearly 1,000 natives were recruited at 
the Gambia and about 150 at Sierra 
Leone, to be employed as labourers on 
the Congo Railway, and conveyed by the 
Leopoldville to Matadi ; and, if so, 


whether Her Majesty’s Government 
sanctioned this arrangement; and 
whether he can tell the House the 


number of natives whom Baron Dhanis 
was allowed, earlier in the year, to recruit 
as soldiers for service in his expedition 
into the north-eastern interior of the 
Congo Free State ? 

THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE COLONIES (Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Birmingham, W.) : After careful inquiry, 
I satisfied myself that the men employed 
by the Congo Railway Company are well 
treated, and the Governors of the West 
African colonies were authorised to 
allow men to be engaged for that purpose. 
The number of men engaged by Baron 
Dhanis was 350. I may add that since 
I came into the House, I have received 
the copy of a Dispatch from Consul 
Pickersgill, who has been along this line 
of railway, and in communication with 
the natives employed. The latter he 
found thoroughly contented, happy, and 
well treated. 


HEALTIL OF TROOPS (UNITED 
KINGDOM). 

Masor RASCH (Essex, 8.E.) : I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
War what number of cases of venereal 
disease of all kinds were under treatment 
on 3lst December 1896, respectively in 
the Aldershot, Portsmouth, Woolwich, 
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and Trish commands, in military hospitals 
or elsewhere, and what proportion does 
this give to the total strength of the 
troops in the above garrisons ? 


THe UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror WAR (Mr. Broprick, 


Surrey, Guildford): On the 1st January 
1897, the men under treatment for 
venereal disease at the several stations 
were 155 at Aldershot, 77 at Portsmouth, 
84 at Woolwich, and 169 in Ireland. 
These gave the following rates respece 
tively per 1,000 of the strength—12°13, 
18-06, 16°79, and 8-93, with an average 
of 11°84 per 1,000. 

Mayor RASCH inquired if the 
Government intended to take any steps 
to remedy this state of things. 

Mr. BRODRICK said that the whole 
question, as related to India, was under 
inquiry by a Departmental Committee 
of the India Office, and no decision with 
regard to any steps could be taken until 
the results of that inquiry were laid be- 
fore Parliament. 


NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY 
(POLICE PROTECTION). 

Lorp BALCARRES (Lancashire, 
Chorley)!: I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury whether any steps have 
been taken to increase the number of 
police stationed at the National Portrait 
Gallery, in view of the increasing number 
of visitors, and the damage done to pic- 
tures during last summer ? 

Tut SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, Preston) : 
I informed the noble Lord, in reply to his 
Question of August 13th last, that there 
were then in attendance at the Gallery 
ten curators and three constables. Two 
more constables have now been added, so 
that the total number of attendants 
during the day is now 15, in addition to 
a head porter, a head messenger, and 
nice pensioner messengers. The attend- 
ance of the public shows no increase. In- 
deed it has gradually fallen from 49,000 
when the Gallery was first opened in 
April 1896, to 12,000 in December— 
the last complete month. As regards 


other means of preventing damage, I may 
say that the Treasury have agreed to ask 
Parliament to provide funds during the 
next two years for glazing the portraits 
which are immediately within reach of 
the public. 


2L 
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PARCEL POST CHARGES. | conceded in the case of parcels forwarded 
Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- to the South Kensington Museum, the 
terbury): I beg to ask the Secretary to | Public Record Office, the Royal College 
the Treasury, as representing the Post- | of Science, the Royal College of Art, and 
master General, will he explain why the | similar institutions, he will recommend 
rate of postage on a parcel sent from | that authors and publishers shall only be 
Malta to Gibraltar is 7d. per pound, so | required to convey their books properly 
that a parcel weighing five pounds would | addressed to the nearest post office 4 
becharged 2s.11d., whereasaparcel weigh-| Mr. HANBURY: The question 
ing five pounds can be sent from’ Malta, raised by the hon. Member has been 
past Gibraltar, to Edinburgh, Dublin, | repeatedly considered by various Govern- 
er elsewhere in the United Kingdom) ments. The Law 5 and 6 Vict., cap. 45, 
(or vice versa, from the United Kingdom | has thrown upon publishers the duty of 
to Malta) at a charge of 2s., namely 8d. | delivering their publications at the 
for the first and 4d. for each additional | British Museum and at other Libraries 
pound ; and, whether he will use his} besides—the Bodleian at Oxford, the 
influence to secure a reduction of the rate | Public Library at Cambridge, that of 
from Malta to Gibraltar to that from | the Faculty of Advocates at Edinburgh, 
Malta to the United Kingdom ? |and Trinity College, Dublin. There 
Mr. HANBURY: The Postmaster |seems to be no reason for relieving 
General does not know the reasons of | publishers of the duty by throwing the 
the Government of Malta for maintaining | burden of delivery on the State. The 
the scale mentioned. He will, however, | deficient postage is apparently readily 
make inquiry on the subject ; but until | ‘recovered by the British Museum, whose 
he knows what the views of the Colonial | estimate for postage is only £: 200, and 
Government are, he cannot pledge him-| that for their law charges £20. The 
self to try to influence them. I must,}amount of such postal matter is very 
however, warn my hon. Friend that would | small, most of such publications being 
be equally valid against the measure ad-| sent by other agencies, and - amounting 
vocated by the hon. Member for estab-| to about one tonaday. The Postmaster 
lishing Imperial penny postage; for, if |General has no such information as is 
that were done, a letter sent through | suggested in the second paragraph of the 
Italy to Malta would cost the sender 1d., | hon. Member’s question. The argument 
while a letter sent by the same mail only | derived from the intention of the Copy- 
as far as Italy would cost him 23d. right Act does not, of course, apply to 
the other institutions mentioned by the 
hon. Member, 


BOOK POST CHARGES. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON: 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- RAILWAYS (IRELAND). 
sury, as representing the Postmaster| Mr. J. P. FARRELL (Cavan, W.) : 
General, (1) will he explain why it is|I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
that an ‘author or publisher, on sending| Lord Lieutenant of Ireland can _ he 
gratis, in accordance with Law, a copy | indicate the districts to provide railway 
of a newly published book to the British | accommodation in which it is proposed 
Museum Library, is required to pay post- | to allocate any of the money voted last 
age upon such book, and that in default | Session ; and has he been able to include 
of pre-payment a fine of double the defi-| in this allocation any of the districts of 
cient postage is levied by the Post Office | the county Cavan which petitioned for 
upon the copyright office of the British | railway facilities to develop local trade ! 
Museum; (2) whether he has been in-| THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
formed that authors and publishers resent |TRELAND (Mr. Gerratp Batrour, 
the obligation to supplement the compul- | Leeds, Central) : I do not think it would 
sory contribution of the books to the | be expedient at the present moment to 
national library byj'paying postage, and | make any general announcement regard- 
that some of them on{principle refuse to | ing the manner it is intended to allocate 
pay such postage | ‘and:challenge proceed-| the moneys provided by the Railways 
ings to enforce it ; and(3) whether, see- | (Ireland) Act of last year. I cannot 
ing that the privilege’of free postage is | however, hold out any hopes that lines 
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Land 


in the County Cavan will be included in 
the allocation. 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether he is aware 
that the sum of £600 is annually levied 
off the cesspayers of the County Cavan 
for the line from Crossdoney to Killes- 
handia by presentment of the Grand 
Jury, and against the will of the great 
majority of the cesspayers ; and does he 
propose in cases of this sort to utilise any 
of the money voted by Parliament last 
Session for the relief of congested dis- 
tricts, by the building of railways in Ire- 
land to relieve the people of such 
taxation ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: This 
line is part of the Midland Great Wes- 
tern system, and is worked by that com- 
pany under the Act of 1881, 44th and 
45th Vict., cap 97. I am aware that 
certain baronies in the county have 
guaranteed to pay to the company the 


sum of £600 annually towards the con- | 
struction and maintenance of the line for | 


a period of 35 years from its opening. 
The money provided for the construction 
of light railways and for other purposes 
by the Act of last Session could not be 
legally applied in relief of taxation in 
respect of railways already constructed. 


IRISH LIGHTS BOARD. 


Mr. W. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether he is prepared favour- 
ably to consider the two memorials 
which have been presented to the Irish 
Lights Board by the lightship men asking 
for an increase of wages, and also for an 
increase of pension from £25 per annum 
to £40 a year, similar to the amount 


granted to the men in Her Majesty’s | 


Navy, as the rules and discipline are 
almost alike ? 

Tne PRESIDENT or tne BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rrrcnie, Croy- 
don): No memorial on the subject has 
been received by the Board of Trade 
since 1891. I will carefully consider 


any further memorials which may be 
sent to the Board of Trade, together 
with any recommendations or observa- 
tions of the Irish Lights Commissioners 
by which they may be accompanied. 
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LAND TAX. 

Mr. ARTHUR JEFFREYS (Hants, 
Basingstoke): I beg to ask the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer whether he is 
aware that the Land Tax is this year 
being levied on the assessment of the 
annual value of lands and hereditaments 
under Schedule A (without any deduc- 
tion such as is allowed for income tax 
purposes), instead of on the rateable 
value of property as hitherto; that an 
increased amount of Land Tax has in 
many cases been levied in consequence 
\of this new procedure; and that Land 
Tax has this year been demanded on 
certain lands which have hitherto been 
considered to have been exempt from the 
tax ; and whether he will consider the 
desirability of instructing the Land Tax 
Collectors not to alter the basis of assess- 
ment on which the tax has hitherto 
been collected ? 





Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir Micnart Hicks 


| Beacu, Bristol, W.): It is impossible for 
|me to make any general statement as to 
the basis on which the various local 
bodies of Land Tax Commissioners 
throughout the country, with whom the 
matter rests, and over whom I have no 
authority whatever, have made the 
assessments for the current year. The 
Land Tax is raised by a fixed quota on 
each parish, which quota, under the Act 
of last Session, can in no case exceed 
1s. in the pound on the total assessment 
to Schedule A of the lands in the parish 
liable to Land Tax; and this quota is 
unaffected by any change in the method 
of assessing the various properties in the 
parish liable to the Tax as between each 
other. The power of deciding when a 
new assessment should be made, as be- 
tween the various properties in a parish 
| liable to the tax, rests with the Commis- 
| sioners of Land Tax in each district ; 
‘and when anew assessment is made, it is 
| quite possible that there may be changes 
in the incidence of the tax on the various 
properties in the parish, corresponding 
to changes in their relative values. It 
is possible also that in some cases pro- 
perty may be brought into charge which, 
though liable, has hitherto escaped assess- 
ment. But, as the total charge on any 
parish cannot be increased (though, under 
the Act of last Session, it may be largely 
diminished), it follows that an increase 
| of the tax on some properties in a parish 
2L2 
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must be balanced by a corresponding |of Guardians for £21. 6s., paid by the 
decrease on others. The Act of last | Board to Mr. M’Govern, Cavan, for 
Session did not require any alteration of | treatment of four persons bitten by a 
the basis of assessment on which the rabid dog in the Newry Union ; (2) is he 
tax has hitherto been collected. aware that in Ulster and Connaught 
there is an almost universal belief in the 
efficacy of M’Govern’s cure of hydro- 
TREASURY LOANS (IRELAND). phobia, and that clergymen and magis- 
Mr. PATRICK M‘HUGH (Leitrim, | trates of all denominations have publicly 
N.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the | proclaimed their belief in it ; and (3) will 
Treasury will he explain why, when he instruct the Local Government Board 
por Corporation of Sligo expressed a|to leave Boards of Guardians free to 
desire to pay off, at the rate of 20s. in| exercise their own discretion in cases of 
the atta all loans contracted by them | this kind ? 
with the Board of Works, the Treasury) *Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: In an- 
refused to accept 20s. in the pound for | swer toa Question put to me yesterday by 
the outstanding principal of the loans,|the hon. Member for West Cavan, I 
the Corporation in consequence being) stated fully the circumstances under 
unable to accept offers made to them | which legal proceedings have been taken 
from private sources of loans at a much | by the Local Government Board in this 
cheaper rate than that charged by the! matter. I have no information as to 
Treasury; and will he consider the| the statements in the second paragraph, 
advisability of relieving heavily-taxed | and as regards the suggestion at the end 
public bodies in Treland by reducing the of the Question I must again point out 
present rates of interest charged by the | that the Local Government Board are 
Treasury on loans, or by accepting on | advised that M’Govern’s house is not a 
corre of the Treasury the repayment of | hospital within the meaning of the 7th 
such loans at par ? Section of the 25 & 26 Vict., cap. 83 
Mr HANBURY: From the correspon- a it ‘s not an institution dae the 
dence which took place on this subject | professional control and management of 
ee year argh nny Member we I think, | duly qualified medical practitioners in 
understand that, so long as the market | which the treatment is openly avowed 
price of Local Loans stock is considerably |and subject to proper "ineuvliaiiliae, 
above par as at present, the solvency of |The Local Government Board do not 
the Local Loans Fund might be seriously interfere with the discretion of Boards 
affected by premature repayments of | of Guardians as regards the selection of 
Local Loans at par only ; and as T then the hospital to which the inmates should 
explained, if the Government lends | be sent for special treatment so long as 
— _on condition ees is to be|the terms of the Statute are complied 
repaid 1n a given number or years, it is| with. 
obviously justified in refusing prepayment | 
unless there was a specific stipulation | 
that the loan might be repaid earlier. | ARMY CONTRACTS (IRELAND). 
As regards the question of reducing) Mr. PATRICK M‘HUGH: I beg to 
the rates of interest on Local Loans | ask the Parliamentary Secretary to the 
generally, I can only refer the hon.| War Office whether he is aware that 
Member to the answer given by my | tenders for Army contracts at Athlone, 
right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the | Birr, Boyle, Carlow, Castlebar, Dublin, 
Exchequer to a question put by the hon.| Galway, Killbride Camp, Longford, 
Member for North Louth on the 22nd} Maryborough, Mullingar, Naas, Navan, 
instant. Sligo and Wicklow, were called for on 
18th November 1896. Is he aware that 
advertisements calling for tenders were 
NEWRY BOARD OF GUARDIANS. _| inserted in Dublin papers but not in any 
Mr. PATRICK M‘HUGH: I heg to | local papers ; and, will he instruct the 
Spidiaasek we techeaarert = Seg cee aa responsible be rer beng _ 
dleutend rele will he explain | advertis s ave t ure 
why the Local Government Board has cataa aaa pigein dete aren 
. ¥ . . ‘ es ° 
issued a writ against the Newry Board | stations named ? 


Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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*THe FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
ro THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. J. 
PowELL- WILLIAMS, Pirmingham, §8.): 
The selection of newspapers in which to 
advertise local contracts is left to the 
discretion of the General Officer Com- 
manding the district, who in the case 
referred to thought it right to advertise 
in Dublin papers only. The Secretary 
of State does not consider it desirable to 
interfere in the matter, as the officer on 
the spot is most likely to be able to judge 
accurately of the necessities of each 
case. 


TRAINING SHIP (BELFAST LOUGH). 

Mr. SAMUEL YOUNG (Cavan, E.) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty whether, considering the large 
seafaring population living on the coast 
of Antrim and Down, he will now see 
that a training ship is placed in Belfast 
Lough ? 

THe CIVIL LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. Austen CHAMBERLAIN, 
Worcestershire, E.) : As at present ad- 
vised, the Admiralty does not propose to 
increase the number of stationary 
training ships. 


RAILWAY MAPS. 


Mr. W. E.M. TOMLINSON (Preston): 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade if he has received any answer 
to the communications which he ad- 
dressed to the Railway Companies 
Association, prior to the 26th July last, 
with reference to the withdrawal from 
circulation by the Clearing House Com- 
mittee of Airey’s sectional railway maps ; 
and whether he has considered the 
desirability of the Board of Trade or 
some other Government Department 
undertaking the preparation and sale 
for public use of maps giving the distances 
in an authentic form along the lines of 
railway in the United Kingdom for the 
use of traders ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: I regret that the 
correspondence with the Railway Com- 
panies Association has not led to any 
satisfactory result. The Association 


hold that the question of the publication 
of these maps is one for the consideration 
of the Committee 


of the Railway 
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Clearing House. I cannot hold out any 
hopes that the Government will under- 
take the preparation of such maps. 


ROYAL CANAL (IRELAND). 

Mr. JAMES TUITE (Westmeath, 
N.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury whether, having regard to the 
persistent neglect of the Midland Great 
Western Railway Company of Ireland 
to carry out the recommendations of the 
Board of Trade with reference to the 
Royal Canal, he will sanction the ap- 
plication of whatever portion of the fund 
reserved under Sections 33 to 35 of 58 
Geo. III. as may be necessary for the 
carrying out of the necessary repairs of 
the canal ? 

Mr. HANBURY: All the require- 
ments of General Hutchinson and Major 
Marindin have (with the exception of 
warehouse accommodation) either been 
carried out or are in hand or arranged 
for. The maintenance reports of the 
engineers of the Midland Railway on 
the Royal Canal up to the 31st ultimo 
mark satisfactory progress towards the 
fulfilment of the Board of Trade re- 
commendation. There does not seem at 
present any necessity to put in force the 
powers of the Board of Control. 


TELEGRAPH FACILITIES 
(LIMERICK CITY). 

Mr. F. A. OK EEFFE, (Limerick) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, 
as representing the Postmaster General, 
if, to. consult the convenience of the 
citizens of Limerick, he will, in accordance 
with a numerously signed memorial, 
direct that a telegraph station be opened 
at the Willian Street Post Office in 
Limerick ? 

Mr. HANBURY : No recent memo- 
rial for the opening of a telegraph office 
at the William Street Post Office in 
Limerick has been received by the Post- 
master General. The question has, how- 
ever, from time to time received very 
careful consideration, and the circum- 
stances do not appear to have changed 
since the answer given to a question of 
the hon. Member in the last Parliament 
on the 5th September, 1893, when he was 
informed that, as there were already two 
telegraph oftices within a short distance 
of the William Street Post Office, the 
application could not be favourably enter- 
tained. 
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ROYAL ENGINEERS (CIVILIAN CLERK). 

Mr. J. L. CAREW (Dublin, College 
Green): I beg to ask the Under Sec- 
retary of State for War whether, having 
regard to the fact that the Officer com- 
manding the Royal Engineers of the 
North Eastern District at York, referring 
on 6th January 1896, to the death of 
Mr. James Ore Marshall, described him 
as a gentleman who had served his 
country for upwards of 40 years, and by 
his zeal and experience in the performance 
of his duties, as well as by his upright 
bearing and conduct, contributed very 
largely to the credit and efficiency of the 
Royal Engineer Service, the Secretary of 
State for War would advise Her Majesty 
to grant an allowance to his widow and 
children, who are in poor circumstances ! 


Mr. BRODRICK : Mr. Marshall was 
a civilian clerk in the Royal Engineer 
Department, and there is no regulation 
under which an allowance can be granted 
to a widow or children of a civilian. 


UNDER SHERIFFS (IRELAND). 

Mr. RICHARD M. DANE (Fer- 
managh, N.): I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land whether he has considered the case 
of the under sheriffs in Ireland ; and, if 
so, whether it is the intention of the 
Government during the present Session 
to deal with the subject ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: T can- 
not give a promise to deal with the 
subject in the present Session, but the 
matter is under consideration. 


ROYAL BARRACKS DUBLIN. 
Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the Finan- 


cial Secretary to the War Office whether 
he will lay upon the Table of the House 
the printed evidence of the Inquiry held 
in 1893 regarding the reconstruction of 
the Royal Barracks, Dublin ? 

Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS: On the 
25th February 1896 I explained, in reply 
to the hon. Member, that although 


the whole case of the Royal Barracks 
had been made the subject of careful 
investigation, it had not been deemed 
necessary ‘to hold any special Inquiry. 
There is no evidence therefore to Jay 
before the House. 
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SLIGO UNION. 

Mr. BERNARD COLLERY (Sligo, 
N.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (1) 
whether an instalment of seed loan 
amounting to £1,000 odd becoming due 
by the Sligo Union, and payment being 
unavoidably delayed for about three 
months, a sum of £53. 10s. was exacted 
by the Treasury, and paid by the guard- 
ians after remonstrance; (2) whether 
this sum was charged as interest for the 
overdue time ; and, if so, at what rate; 
(3) and, if a similar rate is charged on 
loans of this kind in England ? 

Mr. HANBURY : The answer to the 
first paragraph is Yes. The answer to 
the 2nd paragraph is No. The sum in 
question represents not interest but 
Receiver’s Fees which are charged in all 
cases where instalments are not paid 
within one month of the date when due. 
The charge was a statutory one, imposed 
by Section 6 of the Public Works Loans 
Act 1892. Interest on these loans is 
payable not by the localities but out of 
the Irish Church Fund, so if these fees 
were not enforced, there would. %e little 
inducement to the iocalities to repay the 
loans. I am not aware that there are 
any loans of this kind in England. 


NIGER DELTA (LIQUOR TRAFFIC.) 
Mr. MICHAEL DAVITT (Mayo, 
S.): 1 beg to ask the Under Sec- 
retary of State for Foreign Affairs 


whether the attention of the Foreign 
Office has been called to the need of some 
other currency than that of gin in the 
Delta of the Niger, with the view to the 
ultimate adoption of one less injurious 
to the natives ; whether missionaries and 
others are now compelled by the cha- 
racter of this intoxicating currency to 
promote, however unwillingly, the de- 
moralisation of the people which results 
from this medium of exchange; and 
whether some steps will be taken to 
abate the evils resulting from this state 
of things? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Mr. Grorce Curzon, Lancashire, 
Southport): It is not correct to speak of 
gin as a currency—-still less as the sole 
currency on the Niger. It is one of 
several articles that are taken in barter 
by the natives. So far from there being 
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any compulsion, or any willingness to 
promote the demoralisation of the people, 
the tax upon gin has been lately doubled, 
and now stands at 2s.a gallon in the 
Niger Coast Protectorate, whilst it is 
heavily taxed in the portions of the 
Delta administered by the Niger Com- 
pany, and is altogether prohibited in 
their inland territories. The danger of 
prohibitive taxation is, that the trade is 
then taken up by neighbouring coun- 
tries, among whom France and Germany 
do not appear to share our view as to 
the desirability of increased duties, and 
that smuggling is fostered on a large 
scale, 


STATUTORY TERM APPLICATIONS 
(IRELAND). 
Mr. DANE: TI beg to ask the Chief 


Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether he can state what is 
the number of applications now pending 
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in the Court of the Land Commission 
and County Courts in Treland, respec- | 
tively: to fix first statutory terms; to| 
fix second statutory terms; under Re- 
demption of Rent Acts; and also the 
number of appeals pending in each of the 
foregoing class of cases } | 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: [ am) 
informed by the Land Commission that 
the preparation of a return containing 
the desired information would occupy 
aw very considerable time, and it is sug- 
gested that a reference may usefully be | 
made to the return of proceedings up to | 
the end of November last, which has | 
been presented to Parliament. The | 
similar return to December will be pre- | 
sented in the course of a few days. | 





'spector should have 


OIL, LAMP ACCIDENTS. r 
Caprais DONELAN (Cork, E):| 

I beg to ask the President of the ‘Board | 
of Trade whether his attention has been | 
called to the numerous fatal accidents | 
occasioned by the incautious use of cheap 
oil lamps and, whether he will con-| 
sider the desirability of taking steps to | 
secure some system of inspection and | 
registration of oil lamps for the pro- | 
tection of the public ? 
Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror| 


THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir! 
Marruew Wuire Riptey, Lancashire, 
Blackpool): I am fully alive to the| 


importance of the question which is 


| this case. 
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raised by the hon. Member, and he will 
remember that it was one of the subjects 
which the Select Committee of last 
Session on petroleum was considering. 
That Committee will, I hope, be re- 
appointed shortly and conclude their 
labours at an early date. 


DUBLIN PORT AND DOCKS BIL. 

Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land (1) whether any decision has been 
arrived at by the Government in respect 
to the Dublin Port and Docks Bill ; 
and (2) whether he has seen reports 
of the meetings held regarding its pro- 
posals by the merchants ‘of Dublin 2 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: No 
decision has yet been arrived at by the 
Government in respect of the Dublin 
Port and Docks Board Bill. The Govern- 
ment are in communication with the 
Board of Trade on the subject. I have 
seen newspaper reports of the meetings 
referred to in the second paragraph of 


| the Question. 


MILL ACCIDENT (BATLEY),. 

*sir CHARLES DILKE: I beg 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether his attention has 
been called to an accident at Phenix 
Mills, Batley, on Friday last, the inquest 
relating to which was he ld at 11 a.m. 
on Saturday, the Factory Inspector for 
the district not being present, and the 
Coroner stating that he was unable to 


to 


| get intocommunication with him ; whether 


it is provided by the law that the in- 
24 hours’ notice ; 
iand, if so, whether the Coroner was 
justified in the course he took; and 
whether the Home Office will instruct 
the inspectors in the heavy woollen 
| district to inquire into the cause of this 
accident, and into the need for the 
employment (according to the practice of 
/many firms) of “ hangers,” where long 
belts are used 2 

Sir MATTHEW WHITERIDLEY : 
Yes, my attention, has been called to 
The action of the Coroner 
appears to have been irregular; he 
should either have given the inspector 
24 hours’ notice, and a telegram to the 
factory office of the district would have 
reached the inspector in charge at once, 
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or, in default of such notice, have 
adjourned the inquest. I am making 
further inquiries into the particulars of 
the accident, and the means of preven- 
tion that may be required. 


COLLISIONS AT SEA (NEW 
REGULATIONS). 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis): I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade whether the new 
regulations for preventing collisions at 
sea, ordered by Order in Council to 
come into operation on Ist July next, 
have been submitted to and agreed to by 
all the Powers represented at the 
Washington Conference of 1889 ; and, if 
not, which Powers have failed or refused 
to agree to them; whether he is aware 
that the Merchant Service Guild, a 
representative body of merchant captains 
and officers in active service, have made 
a public protest against the enforcement 


of these new regulations as being calcu-| 


lated to lead to disasters ; whether he | 


has received any communications to this | 
| EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY 


or to similar effect, either from the 
Merchant Shipping Guild, or from other | 
bodies or .persons connected with sea- | 
faring ; and whether he proposes to take | 


any notice of or any action with refer- | Secretary 
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when the papers promised respecting the 
affairs of Crete will be in the hands of 
Members ? 

Mr. CURZON: The Blue-book in 
question is a very bulky one, and delay 
has arisen from the necessities of trans- 
lation and of reference to so many quar- 
ters prior to publication. I hope its 
appearance will not now be much longer 
delayed. 


ARMY MEDICAL STAFF. 

Sir WALTER FOSTER (Derby, 
Ilkeston): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for War whether the rule 
which prevents candidates for the Army 
Medical Staff who have twice failed in 
the competitive examination again pre- 
senting themselves for examination has 
been or is to be set aside ; and, if so, how 
many trials a candidate is to be allowed? 

Mr. BRODRICK: In future, on the 
recommendation of the medical autho- 
rities, three trials will be allowed. 


LIBRARY 
Been 

Mr. J. WEIR (Ross and Cro- 

marty): I oi to ask the Financial 

to the Treasury whether 


ence to the representations made against | arrangements will be made in the Esti- 


the new rules as being calculated Ped add | 


to the dangers of the : seas ? 
Mr. RITCHIE : The 


mates to provide for the cleaning and 


| restoration of the Edinburgh Univer sity 
regulations | (Library buildings, which have not been 


referred to by my hon. Friend have been | cleaned for upwards of thirty years, and 
submitted to all the Powers represented | | which are admitted by the University 


at the Washington Conference of 1889. | 


Court to be in a condition urgently re- 


All have agreed to them except one | quiring the expenditure of money ? 


Power, from which no reply has yet 


been received, viz., Venezuela. 


Mr. HANBURY: No, Sir. Under 


IT am | the Act 52.&53 Vict.,cap. 55, the Scottish 


quite aware of the attitude of the! Universities receive an annual grant of 


Merchant Service Guild on this question, | 


and I have received communications from }on public funds. 
that and some other bodies to the effect 


£42,000 in full discharge of all claims 
The hon. Member 
should, therefore, address himself to the 











stated in the Question, but having regard | University authorities, with whom the 
to the exhaustive manner in which this| expenditure of Edinburgh’s share rests. 
question has been discussed and con- 
sidered, I am not prepared to depart in 
any way from the position taken up by | 
Her Majesty’s Government with the | 
concurrence of the other Powers. | 


LEE-METFORD RIFLE 
(ROYAL MARINES). 
| Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Admiralty if he will state 
whether the Lee-Metford rifle has been 
CRETE. issued to the Royal Marines ; if so, will 
Mr. JOHN ELLIS (Nottingham, he state whether the issue has been con- 
Rushcliffe): I beg to ask the Under | fined to Mark II. ; and, if Mark I.* has 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs | been issued, will he say to what extent! 
Sir Mathew White Ridley. | 
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Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN : 
The answer to the first two questions is 
in the affirmative. There are a few of 
the Mark I. and Mark I.* rifles at 
Eastney and the depét, which are solely 
for drill purposes. 


Agricultural 


HOLYROOD PALACE. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the First 
Commissioner of Works whether he is 
now in a position to state that the fee 
charged for admission to Holyrood Palace 
will be abolished ; and if so, when? 

THe FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Axers-Dova.as, Kent, St. 
Augustine’s): In reply to the hon. 
Member’s Question, I have to inform him 
that this subject is at present under con- 
sideration ; but I have every hope to be 
in a position to make a definite state- 
ment when the Estimates are under dis- 
cussion. 


RAILWAY RATES (IRELAND). 

Mr. TUITE: I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade whether he 
is aware that the Midland Great Western 
Railway Company of Ireland have re- 
cently reduced their rates on coal, bran, 
oil cake, flour, oats, seeds, and manure in 
bags, to Mullingar to a competition rate 
with the rate on the Royal Canal, which 
runs alongside their system to that town, 
to the detriment of the bye traders on the 
canal ; and whether, as the Canal is the 
property of the Railway Company, the 
Board of Trade will take steps to put in 
force Section 38 of the Railway and 
Canal Traffic Act, 1888, which makes it 
illegal for railway companies to charge 
competition rates in such cases ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: If an application 
is made by any person interested in the 
traffic of the Canal, the Board of Trade 
well be happy to consider it under Sub- 
section 3 of the Section referred to in the 
Question, with a view to putting the 
trader in a position to carry his com- 
plaint to the Railway and Canal Com- 
missioners. 


PROTECTION OF ANCIENT 
MONUMENTS (IRELAND). 
Mr. O'KEEFFE: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, if, referring to the Report of 
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the Irish Board of Works dated 1895-6, 
he will state what progress has been 
made to place Clare Abbey, Ennis, 
county Clare, and Canon Island, River 
Shannon, under the provisions of the 
Ancient Monuments Protection (Ireland) 
Acts, 1882 to 1892? 

Mr. HANBURY : Clare Abbey was 
vested in the Board of Works in Decem- 
ber 1896, and works of preservation are 
under consideration, Canon Island has 
not been yet vested in the Board, but 
negotiations with the owner are pro- 
ceeding. 


AGRICULTURAL EXPENDITURE 
(IRELAND). 

Mr. C. J. ENGLEDOW (Kildare, 
N.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
he would grant a Return, giving, with 
details, the total amount expended in 
Treland on the various heads which in 
England are dealt with by the Board of 
Agriculture ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: It 
would be extremely difficult to give with 
accuracy in the form of a Return the 
total amount expended in Ireland on 
agricultural work, inasmuch as the func- 
tions which in England are discharged 
by the Board of Agriculture, are in Ire- 
land distributed over a number of De- 
partments, and the administrative and 
other expenses properly chargeable in 
each case under the head of “agricul- 
ture” could not be stated. If, however, 
the hon. Member will be content with 
an approximate statement of the expen- 
diture of public money on objects con- 
nected with agriculture by the various 
Departments concerned in Ireland, the 
following figures may be sufficient for his 
purpose, namely :—By the Agricultural 
Department of the Land Commission, 
£1,000, exclusive of the salaries of the 
clerical staff ; by the Veterinary Depart- 
ment of the Privy Council, a sum of 
£15,000, representing a grant in aid of 
the cattle pleuro-pneumonia accounts, in 
addition to £12,164, the salaries and 
expenses of the Department; by the 
Registrar-General’s Office, £2,083; by 
the agricultural establishments of the 
Board of National Education, £11,288 ; 


by the Congested Districts Board, 
£14,312, exclusive of the general 





administrative expenses of the Board 
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amounting to £5,944; by the Public) SimG. BADEN-POWELL (Liverpool, 
Works Office, £8,150 ; total expenditure | Kirkdale) asked the Secretary for the 
£69,941. The figures quoted are in| Colonies whether he could now state 
respect of the current financial year,| what steps were being taken to enable 
except in the case of the expenditure of | the Colonies and dependencies of our 
£14,312 by the Congested Districts; Empire to take official part in the cele. 
Board, which is for the year ended 31st) bration of the completion of the 60th 
March 1895, | year of Her Majesty’s reign. 
| Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: T have 
| no doubt that this Question of the hon. 
TURKISH LOANS. Member is founded on a statement in 
Mr. PHILIP STANHOPE (Burn- the Daily Mail this morning, which is 
ley): I beg to ask the First Lord of the | not quite accurate, and I think a little 
Treasury whether his attention has been! premature, since T have learned by 
directed to the statements recently experience it is desirable to postpone 
current with respect to the financial) announcement of invitations until I can 
schemes of the Imperial Ottoman Bank | at the same time say that they have been 
for raising a new Turkish Loan, and the | finally answered. [“ Hear, hear!” and 
reported proposal of a guarantee in con-| /aughter.| But as it has come from the 
nection therewith by the European Colonies I may now state that with the 
Powers; and, whether Her Majesty’s| approval of Her Majesty I have, on be- 
Government will give an assurance that) half of Her Majesty's Government, 
it will not undertake any further! invited the Premiers of all self-governing 
financial guarantee or liability whatever | Colonies to come to this country to take 


| 


for the Government of the Sultan of) part in the celebration of the completion 
Turkey ? of the 60th year of Her Majesty’s reign. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tut TREA-|[“ Hear, hear!”] I have also informed 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, | them that if they accept this invitation, 
K.): The matter has not yet come be-| Her Majesty’s Government desire that 


fore Her Majesty's Government in an/|they shall be treated as guests of this 
official shape. If it should do so it must | country. [Cheers.] It is also proposed 
be considered by them in concert with that detachments representing the mili- 
the Governments of the other Great) tary forces of the several Colonies shall 
Powers. They cannot, therefore, at come to this country, and a similar en- 
present express any opinion or give any deayour will be made to secure re- 
assurance with regard to the matter. | presentations of military forces from 
Crown Colonies. [‘ Hear, hear !”| I may 
say that up to the present time replies 
FINANCTAL RELATIONS — in general terms have been received only 
(GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND). from Canada, the Cape and Natal. In 
Sir THOMAS ESMONDE, (Kerry, | every case the replies are extremely 
W.) : I beg to ask the First Lord of the | gratifying in tone, testifying to the 
Treasury if he can arrange to take the! loyalty of the Colonies and their desire to 
Debate on the Financial Relations be-| take part in this celebration. [Cheers.] 
tween England and Ireland in the second | 
week in March. | 
Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA-| 
SURY : The Government are, and have | ae 
been, very anxious to give facilities for | BUSINESS OF THE HOU oe 
an early discussion of this important! Tue FIRST LORD ov tue TREA- 
question. They fully recognise that the! SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrocr, Manchester, 
Irish Members have a special claim in| E.) moved :— 
the matter, and a right to be considered | “That Standing Order 11 be suspended and 
in fixing the date for the Debate. The) the provisions of Standing Order 56 be extended 
Government are prepared, without pledg- | to the sitting of the House this day.” 
ing themselves to any particular day, to} 
meet their views as far as is consistent! In moving this Resolution he hardly 
with the exigencies of Government} thought that any explanation was re- 
business. (“ Hear, hear ! ”) quired. The House was aware that on 


Mr. Gerald Balfour. | 
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the previous day it had been proposed 
to take certain Government business, it 
being a day allotted by the Rules of the 
House for the purpose. But, in the 
exercise of their undoubted right, hon. 
Gentlemen opposite initiated a Debate 
which lasted to within an hour of mid- 
night, the ordinary time for suspension 
of business. Practically, therefore, the 
whole of the Government time was taken 
up with a matter which had nothing to 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


do with the ordinary progress of Govern- | 
| concluded the speech he was making 


ment business. The Government, there- 
fore, thought themselves justified in 
asking the House to afford them this 


privilege with regard to the business for | 
| Government to treat this Resolution 


the day, and the proposal would not 


| when the House rose last night. 
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raid into the ‘Transvaal, and the inexpediency, 
in the interests of all South Africa, of re- 
opening questions which have now been dis- 
posed of, this House thinks it unnecessary to 
reappoint the Select Committee of 1896.”— 
(Mr. Maclean.) 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror tHe 
COLONIES (Mr. J. Cuamper.aty, Bir- 
mingham, W.) who on rising was received 
with cheers, said: I rise at once, 
for I understand from my right hon. 
Friend (Sir J. Lubbock) that he has 


My 


| right hon. Friend and the Mover of the 


operate to the prejudice of private Mem- | 
bers, inasmuch as—Friday being allo- | 
cated as a rule to Motions on the order | 
for the Speaker’s leaving the chair—he | 
believed there were no Motions down in | 
the name of any private Member. Under | 
the circumstances he hoped the House | 
| not such as enable me to comply with it. 


would agree, without prolonged Debate, | 
| [“ Hear, hear!”] I am glad to know 
| from the speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
| man the Leader of the Opposition, as well 


to the Motion he now made. 


Motion agreed to. 


OF THE DAFT. 


BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA COMMITTEE. 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [28th January], 


ORDERS 


“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire into the origin and circumstances of 
the incursion into the South African Republic 
by an armed force, and into the administration 
of.the British South Africa Company, and to 
report thereon, and further to report what 
alterations are desirable in the government of 
the territories under the contro! of the Com- 
pany. 

“That the Committee have leave to hear 
Counsel to such an extent as they shall see fit, 
aud have power to send for persons, papers, 
and records.” —(Mr. Secretary Chamberlain.) 


Question proposed :—Debate 


resumed. 


again 


Amendment proposed, in line 1, after 
the word “That,” to leave out to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the 
words 


“in view of the peaceful settlement of affairs 
i the Chartered Company’s territories, the 
punishment of all persons connected with the 


Amendment have made an appeal to the 


which they have proposed as an open 
question—to leave it to the House to 
decide whether or no this further inquiry 
shall be made. Well, Sir, I may say 
at once that is an unusual request—I 
will not say an unprecedented request ; 
but the circumstances of the case are 


as from the speeches of the mover and 


| seconder of the Amendment, that the 





objects on all sides of the House are the 


| same in reference to this matter, and 
| that it is the desire of all sections of the 


House to do everything in their power 
to allay the feeling of race animosity in 
South Africa, and to promote those good 
relations between the Dutch and English 
there without which the peace and pros- 
perity of the country are absolutely 
impossible. Now, that is my policy, 
that has been my policy, and that will 
be my policy consistently so long as I 
have the honour to hold my present 
office. [“‘ Hear, hear!” | I have patiently 
pursued it, not without being subject 
from time to time to some misunder- 
standing. If my conduct has not always 
appeared to be absolutely consistent to 
some of my hon. Friends, it has not 
been because my lines of policy have 


| changed, it has only been because, from 


the nature of the circumstances, I have 
not always been able to pursue that 
policy exactly by the same means. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] But my policy, and 
the policy anyone in my position must 
put forward, has for its primary object 
to remove causes of disagreement be- 
tween the Dutch and English inhabitants 
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of Seuth Africa. The mover of the 
Amendment said he was actuated by the 
same desire; but I must honestly say 
that I do not think he was fortunate in 
the manner in which he proceeded to 
accomplish his desire. I have no doubt 
it was entirely unintentional, but he did 
contrive to put his finger on every sore 
spot in connection with this controversy, 
and I am afraid that speeches of this 
kind will do more to promote than to 
allay the irritation we all deplore. The 
hon. Gentleman no doubt is a harbinger 
of peace, but at the same time I do think 
that upon reflection he himself will be 
convinced that the precise way he took 
to secure peace was not exactly the 
most discreet. [“Hear!”] I make no 
complaint whatever of the speech of my 
right hon. Friend who seconded the 
Amendment, who spoke with great 
moderation and evident sincerity on the 
subject. I will go further and say that 
I sympathise not only with his motive 
in bringing forward the Amendment, but 
I agree with many of the arguments he 
used. The House is perfectly well aware 
that the position of affairs in South 
Africa is still unsatisfactory. In deal- 
ing with matters at this juncture I ain 
myself in a difficult position, and I am 
sure the House will show me every con- 
sideration. [‘ Hear, hear!”|] I am not 
altogether disinterested. The hon. Mem- 
ber who moved the Amendment referred 
to rumours current during the last few 
months with regard to my action and 
policy previous to the raid. I cannot 
ignore these rumours, and if there be any 
person in or out of the House who be- 
lieves that I knew of the intended raid 
or was cognisant of that raid beforehand, 
or that I did not take every step in my 
power to prevent the raid and to 
turn it back after it commenced 

if there be any such person, then 
I have above all persons in the House 
the most reason to desire inquiry. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] But I endeavour to 
put aside all personal considerations, 
and must then say to the House in my 
position as Colonial Secretary that un- 
doubtedly the situation in South Africa 
at the present time gives cause for con- 
siderable anxiety. [‘Hear, hear!” 
Disquieting reports reach me every day, 
and I do not know how to distinguish 
in every case between baseless rumours 
and actual truth with solid foundation, 


Mr. J. Chamberlain. 
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but undoubtedly there has been within 
the last few months a recrudescence of 
that unrestfulness which it must be the 
desire of all of us, if possible, to allay. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] The situation has not 
been improved by recent legislation of 
the Transvaal Government, and _ there 
is no doubt that provisions in some of 
that legislation are contrary to the Con- 
vention of London, and if that legislation 
is enforced, undoubtedly a situation will 
be created which will require all our 
prudence, all our impartiality, and all 
our patience. [“ Hear, hear!”] Then, 
again, there is the question of reforms 
which have been asked for on_ behalf 
of the Uitlander population. The Pre 
sident has again and again promised to 
give full and favourable consideration 
to requests, to suggestions which 
may be made, to friendly represen- 
tations, I should say, made by Her 
Majesty’s Government in regard to 
the population in the Transvaal, 
These friendly representations from Her 
Majesty's Government have not been 
wanting. These respectful requests from 
the majority of the Uitlander population, 
who pay nineteen-twentieths of the taxa- 
tion—{ cheers |—and who have no substan- 
tial representation whatsoever—|“ hear, 
hear” }—have also not been wanting. 
But up to the present time the response 
of President Kruger and of the Transvaal 
Government has, to say the least of it, 
been inadequate. Reforms have been 
proposed and carried in the last session 
of the Raad, as to which I have asked 
Mr. Conyngham Greene, our very able 
Agent at Pretoria, to furnish me with 
a full report as soon as he himself is in 
a position to do so. But in the mean- 
time, there is no doubt that they go only 
a little way to satisfy what I believe 
every impartial man in any civilised and 
constitutional State would admit to be 
the legitimate requests on behalf of the 
majority of the population. [Cheers.] I 
do not recall, I do not withdraw, any- 
thing I have ever said with regard to 
this matter. The hon. Member who 
moved this Resolution referred to the 
Dispatch which I addressed to President 
Kruger immediately after the raid, and 
he said that since then I have been over- 
borne by the timid counsels of Sir 
Hercules Robinson. Of course I take full 
responsibility for everything that is 


being done or said by Lord Rosmead— 
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[Opposition cheers|—so long as he re 
mains the Governor of the Cape and the 
High Commissioner of Her Majesty in 
South Africa. I do not attempt fora 
moment to get rid of that responsibility, 
but I say for him and for myself that we 
have no reason to withdraw the state- 
ment which I made to President Kruger 
that there would be no security for peace 
and for the good relations between the 
races in the Transvaal until some con- 
sideration had been shown and some at- 
tempt had been made to redress their 
grievances. [Cheers.] Let me not be 
understood in saying this to cast blame 
upon President Kruger. President 
Kruger has his own difficulties to con- 
tend with. [“Hear, hear!”] He is a 
constitutional ruler ; he has his people to 
deal with, and it is quite possible he has 
objections to overcome which up to the 
present time he may have failed to over- 
come. We can only wish that his hands 
may be strengthened to carry out the 
policy to which he has again and again 


committed himself and as to his sincerity | 
in regard to which I, at all events, have 


no occasion and no right to comment. 
While, however, I believe that President 
Kruger and the great majority even of 
the Dutch in the Transvaal desire to fol- 
low out the policy indicated by the 
President in that speech which he made, 


I think, shortly after the munificent sub- | 


scription which was raised in the Rand 
for the sufferers by the dynamite ex- 
plosion, and in which he said his policy 
was “to heal sores, to forget and to for- 


give”—I do not doubt that that is the | 


policy of the majority in the Transvaal 
—it is only too evident that there are 
extreme sections on both sides—[“ hear, 
hear”|—who apparently have an_in- 
terest, or at all events are willing, to 
maintain the state of unrest. [“ Hear, 
hear.”| These are the circumstances 


which it is my duty to bring before the | 
It is in face of these circum- | 


House. 
stances upon which my right hon. Friend 
the Member for the London University 
has laid stress, that we ask you to pro- 
ceed with this Inquiry. It is an Inquiry 
in two branches. It is in the first place 
to inquire into the origin and the cir- 
cumstances of the raid. It is in the 
second place to inquire into the adminis- 
tration of the Chartered Company. As 
to the second portion of the Inquiry, I 
do not imagine that there will be any 
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difference of opinion. [Opposition 
cheers.| Undoubtedly a new work, a 
gigantic work, is being carried on under 
very difficult and novel circumstances by 
this great organisation. [“ Hear, hear !”] 
We have had some experience, we have 
had some knowledge; it is natural we 
should wish for more. We have come 
undoubtedly to a critical point, it may 
be to the turning point, and it is desir- 
able that this House should be in full 
possession of all the facts with regard to 
the way in which this company has, up 
to the present time discharged its 
liabilities—[O pposition cheers|—in order 
that we may see whether we shall be 
justified in continuing its authority. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] Iam bound to say, and 
I say it in order that there may be no 
misapprehension, that, so far as my own 
official knowledge goes, and having re- 
gard to the magnitude and the difficulties 
.of the task, I believe the Chartered Com- 
pany will be ablé to make out a very 
good case for itself, and that the de 
velopment of this country, which could 
not be undertaken by the Imperial 
| Government without, at all events, in- 
| volving continuous and very large de- 
;mands upon the taxpayers of this 
| country—that that duty has been ful- 
| filled by the Chartered Company with 
| great energy and with great public spirit. 
[Cheers.| But there is no reason what- 
| ever, I imagine, why the Chartered Com- 
| pany should fear the Inquiry or why this 
House should not desire it. As regards 
| the other branch of the Inquiry, no 
doubt it is a portion of the ex- 
amination into the affair which re 
quires great care and discretion. The 
raid is indissolubly connected with 
the discontent in Johannesburg. 
The discontent in Johannesburg is 
founded upon the grievances of the 
Uitlanders. No inquiry into the origin 
of the raid would therefore be complete 
—it would be a sham—unless it went 
carefully into this question of grievances 
| —[cheers|—and unless it determined how 
| far those grievances afforded a justifica- 
tion for that discontent and agitation in 
Johannesburg which, as I have said, 
made the raid possible. [“ Hear, hear! ”} 
Of course, I say again that an inquiry of 
that kind is a delicate and a difficult in- 
quiry, and I think that it will require 
great care upon our part and upon the 
part of the Committee so to conduct it 
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as not to re-open old sores. 


{COMMONS} 


I think my | are certain sections of the Irish Party 


right hon. Friend will admit that at all | 


events I appreciate the difficulties in the 
way, the pitfalls in the path, to which he 
himself has so well called attention. But 
in spite of that I think it necessary, on 
behalf of the Government, to press for 
the appointment of this Committee. It 
is quite true that no promise was given 
either to President Kruger or, so far as 
I know, to any outsider in this matter. 
The promise was made to the House of 
Commons—{“ hear, hear!” ]—and when 
a promise is made to the House of Com- 
mons it does not mean to one side, but 
to both sides of the House and to the 
general opinion of the House as a whole, 


and the Government could not without | 


failing in honour retire from a promise 
so given unless it were relieved by the 
general wish of the House. [“ Hear, 
hear!”] I have pointed out that the 
Committee will have before them a task of 
great difficulty, but I have confidence in 
a Committee of the House of Commons. 
I believe it will be equal to this difficult 


_ this 


task. [“ Hear, hear! ”] It will know that | 


it has to shield great national interests, 
and it will know how to 
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who consider themselves overlooked in 
the matter, and all I have to say is that 
I am so desirous that everyone should, 
if possible, be satisfied, that if it will 
conduce to that object the Government 
will be ready, though they do not recom- 
mend it exactly, to accept the proposal 
to increase the Committee to 17 in order 
that the Irish may have another repre- 
sentative. [Cheers.] 

*Sim WILLIAM HARCOURT (Mon- 
mouth, W.): I certainly do not rise for 
the purpose of criticising or differing 
from what I will call the prudent and 
moderate speech made by the Colonial 
Secretary. My right hon. Friend the 
Member for the University of London 
last night attributed to me a part in this 
transaction which I should have no wish 
to disclaim if I had any right to it. He 
really attributed to me the principal part 
in the moving for the appointment of 
Committee. [Some Ministerial 
cheers.|_ There is, fortunately for me, 
a much higher authority than I am in 
this matter. Who is the first person 


| who announced to the world that there 


subordinate | 


personal prejudices to those higher and | 


patriotic considerations. Although the 
House will be placing a great responsi- 


bility upon its shoulders, I believe that | 


it will show itself quite able to deal 
with it in a manner satisfactory to the 
country, and that this Inquiry may there- 
fore result in securing that object which 
we all have at heart—that is, allaying, 
and not increasing, the animosity which 


may at the present time prevail. [Cheers.]| | 
Before I sit down there is only one point | 


on which I wish to say a word ; that is 
with regard to the composition of the 
Committee. 
anxious that this Committee should not 
be a large one. We think that its delibera- 
tions would be shortened and probably 


was to be a searching inquiry into this 
matter? The only point in which I 
differ from the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman is his statement that the 
promise was made to the House of Com- 
mons. No, it was not made to the 
House of Commons. It was an announce 
ment made by the Sovereign of this 
country to the world at large. In the 
Speech from the Throne in the year 
which is just past the Queen, referring 
to this transaction of the raid, said :— 


“ A sudden incursion into the South African 


| Republic by an armed force from the terri- 
| tories under the control of the British South 


The Government have been | 


improved by its being confined to a | 


limited number of members. But a 
difficulty has arisen with regard to the 
representation of the Irish parties on the 
Committee. 
sponsible for that in any way; we have 
merely fulfilled our formal Ministerial 


obligation in accepting the list, which is | 


the true proportion according to numbers, 
and which has been handed to us in the 
usual course as the representation of the 
other side. But it appears that there 


Mr. J. Chamberlain. 


Of course we are not re- | 


Africa Company resulted in a deplorable col- 
lision with the burgher forces. My Ministers 
at the earliest possible moment intervened to 
prohibit, through the High Commissioner, this 
hostile action, and to warn all my subjects 
throughout South Africa against taking part 
in aid thereof. ‘The origin and circumstances 
of these proceedings will form the subject of 
a searching inquiry.” 


There is the promise that was made, that 


there should be an Inquiry into this mat- 


ter. The hon. Member for Cardiff has 
asked to whom this promise was given. 
In the first place, I say it was given by 
the Sovereign, and not given to the 
House of Commons alone. It was given, 
not indeed in the definite terms of 
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letter or Dispatch, but, in my opinion, 
and I think in the opinion of the House, 
it was given to the Government which | 
had suffered from this transaction. | 
[Cheers.| What is the situation there| 
described? That an attack upon a, 
friendly Government had been made by | 
forces apparently, on the face of it, under 
the control of a body representing the 
British Sovereign. In the Speech from 
the Throne it was announced that an 
attack had been made upon a friendly 
Government by such a force, and that a 
full and searching inquiry into the origin | 
of that attack should be made. What is) 
the language in which the right hon.| 
Gentleman properly described this trans- 
action? He addressed the Chartered 
Company in these words :— 





“Mr. Chamberlain desires you to note that | 
the South African Republic is a foreign State 
with which Her Majesty is at peace and in 
Treaty relations; and in this connection I 
desire to remind you that the obligations 
imposed by the 22nd Article of the Charter of 
the British South Africa Company to perform 
and undertake all Treaty obligations of Her 
Majesty towards any other State.” 


No one can doubt a violation of those 
obligations has taken place. In a fuller 
Dispatch, to which the right hon. Gentle- 
man has very properly referred, he gives 
this account of the relations of the 
British Government to the Government 
of the Transvaal. He says :— 


“Since the Convention of 1884, Her Majesty’s 
Government have recognised the South African 
Republic as a free and independent Government 
as regards all its internal affairs not touched 
by that Convention.” 


I would not say a single word which 
should weaken what the right hon. 
Gentleman has said with reference to his 
friendly representations in regard to the 
interests of the Uitlanders at Johannes- 
burg. On the contrary, I should feel 
that in anything I could say it would be 
my duty to reinforce the representations 
which are being made by the right hon. 
Gentleman. [ Hear, hear!”] But that 
is not the question here. What we have 
to do, if we are going to give force to 
these friendly representations, is, in the 
first instance, to place beyond all doubt 
our own good faith. [Cheers.] That is 
the first and material point. That is the 
ground of the promise of this full and 
searching Inquiry which was made by the 
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Queen to this Government, with whom 
she was in friendly relations and at peace 
when this outrage was committed. In 
this Amendment we are called upon to 
pass, there are some assertions which, I 
confess, appear to me to be not well 
founded. The hon. Member for Cardiff 
says:—“In view of the peaceful settle- 
ment of affairs in the Chartered Com- 
pany’s territories” there should be no 
further action. He seems to think that 
because the rebellion has been put down 
the Inquiry should not take place. But 
at the time the promise of this Inquiry 
was made there was no disturbance what- 
ever in these territories. [“ Hear, hear !”] 
Then the hon. Member goes on to say 
that it will reopen questions which have 
now been disposed of. [“ Hear, hear! ”’] 
But what questions have now been dis- 
poed of, and how have they been dis- 
posed of? Certainly the trial of Dr. 
Jameson and his companions did not dis- 
pose of the questions. It disposed only 
of the question of the relations of those 
individuals to these transactions; it did 
not dispose of the question put forward 
by the right hon. Gentleman in his first 


| Dispatch—namely, how far other persons 


and how far the Chartered Company 
were in any way responsible either for 
the earlier or the later part of the trans- 
actions. Therefore, the Jameson trial 
has not disposed of the principal part of 
this Inquiry? Then it is said by the hon. 
Member for Cardiff that the Inquiry at 
the Cape had disposed of the matter. 
The Inquiry at the Cape did not dispose 
of any question relating to the Chartered 
Company at all. It did not profess to 
do so; but, on the contrary, absolutely 
and carefully excluded it. The Inquiry 
at the Cape professed to be and was 
merely an Inquiry into how far the 
colonial authorities at the Cape were in 
any degree mixed up with or responsible 
for this matter, and the finding of that 
Committee confined itself explicitly to 
persons in that relation. [“Hear, hear !”] 
But that is not the question which, ac- 
cording to the Speech from the Throne, 
we were to inquire into. We were to 
inquire into the relations of the Empire 
in these transactions, and in regard to 
its relations to the other States who 
might be affected by it. It is, therefore, 
an entire error to suppose that either of 
these Inquiries has dealt with, or even 
touched, the main questions that were 
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to be inquired into. I confess myself I 
regret the language which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cardiff used with reference to 
President Kruger. I do not think it was 
just language; I am quite sure it was 
not wise language. [“ Hear, hear!”] I 
believe, as the right hon. Gentleman be- 
lieves, that the object of President 
Kruger is to establish and to keep peace 
between his own people and the subjects 
of the Queen. [“ Hear, hear!”] I be 
lieve that his object is not to exasperate 
but to heal the differences which exist 
between the two peoples. Are we likely 
to strengthen his hands, to conciliate his 
disposition to remove the evils which are 
complained of, by such language as the 
hon. Member for Cardiff used in regard 
to him? [‘ Hear, hear!”] But, Sir, it 
is not only with reference to the Govern- 
ment of the Transvaal that I think we 
are bound to set ourselves clearly in the 
right. As the right hon. Gentleman has 
said, and, I think, we on this side of the 
House have a right to claim, that from the 
beginning of these transactions we have 
done nothing to interfere with or make 
more difficult the very difficult task with 
which the hon. 


right Gentleman is 
charged. [Cheers.| We have done 


nothing that should weaken his hands in 
the task which he had to-night avowed 
as his principal object—of reconciling 
the British and Dutch races in South 
Africa. [Cheers.]| I have always con- 
sidered that is the main object of the 
policy which ought to be pursued by any 
Government, of whatever Party, or on 
whatever side of the House it sits. Then 
this Inquiry is addressed also to the 
Dutch population of the whole of South 
Africa; not only in the independent 
Governments of the Transvaal and of the 
Orange Free State, but the Dutch popu- 
lation, whether they be in a minority or 
majority, in every part of South Africa. 
[“Hear, hear !”| Therefore, what 
this Committee has to do is to do_ its 
best to ascertain what the real facts of 
the case are, and to give an assurance to 
the Government in South Africa and to 
the people in South Africa that the 
British Government and the British 
House of Commons desire nothing except 
to do justice and to deal fairly as be- 
tween them. [“Hear, hear!”] But I 
understand that the promise of this In- 
quiry has a still wider extension. It is 
intended to give an assurance to the 
Sir William Harcourt. 


{COMMONS} 
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world that this country has the desire 
and has the resolution to deal fairly with 
other nations. [Cheers.| I have heard 
language of this kind sometimes: “ After 
all, what does it signify what is done, or 
by whom it is done, so long as England 
can derive profit and advantage from it?” 
Sir, that is language which is used by 
enemies, and not by friends, of this 
country. [Cheers.| I was very glad to 
read some words by a Minister of the 
Crown the other day—I think in rela- 
tion to this matter, for they followed 
very soon after some observations he had 
made upon the extension of the Empire 
and of Chartered Companies—e.g., I 
refer to a speech made by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in Bristol, which he 
concluded in these words : — 


“They would feel that there was one thing 
more important than money, more important 
than men, more important than ships, when 
they dealt with the affairs of such an Empire 
as ours. It was honour and good faith, that 
the word of an Englishman should be main- 
tained, and that, when we made a Treaty, we 
should keep it. [Cheers.] It was that our 
neighbours should know, wherever they were— 
in Europe, or Africa, or America, or Asia—that 
the word of an English Government was the 
bond of England. [€heers.] They might 
depend upon it that, however great our power 
and our means, our Empire was maintained 
more surely than by anything else by honour 
and good taith.” 


[Cheers.| That was language worthy of 
an English Minister ; and when my right 
hon. Friend the Member for the Uni- 
versity of London says that I pressed 
upon the Government to keep their 
pledge as to this Inquiry, I tell him I 
never thought of dishonouring an Eng- 
lish Government by supposing it was pos- 
sible that, under any circumstances, they 
could think of retiring from it. [Cheers.] 
It is utterly untrue that I have ever put 
any pressure on the Government, or 
thought of doing so. My only object 
has been to facilitate, as far as 
possible, the method by which that 
Inquiry might be most completely and 
satisfactorily carried out. [Cheers.| So 
far with reference to the first point of 
the Inquiry—I mean the origin of this 
raid and its consequences. Of course one 
of the subjects of the Inquiry must be 
how far that, raid and its conse 
quences have contributed to the re 
cent disturbances in Matabeleland 
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and Mashonaland. Then there is 
another branch of the inquiry which is 
still more important—that is, with refer- 
ence to the action of the Chartered Com- 
pany, how far it has fulfilled the duties 
for which it was constituted, and how 
far it is to be trusted in the future. 
Those are inquiries which the House of 
Commons has always made in connec- 
tion with organisations of this kind, 
which have been subsidiary to the central 
Government. Of course the great ex- 
ample of inquiries of this kind is that of 
the East India Company, which was the 
subject of periodical inquiry and revision 
by the House of Commons. There were 
great Indian Committees from time to 
time to consider how far the East India 
Company was competent, and how far it 
had fulfilled the great duties which had 
devolved upon it. No man can doubt 
that the circumstances of the time de- 
mand an inquiry of that kind with refer- 
ence to the Chartered Company. That 
is a subject which ought to be gone into. 
Here is a territory containing a handful 
of English and some millions of natives. 
It is, I do not know how many times 
larger than the United Kingdom, and 
the company is now in a condition, if I 
may use the phrase, of disorganisation 
and revolution, because the right hon. 
Gentleman has thought it necessary, 
wisely I believe, to suspend the whole of 
its military and police authority. That, 
of course, is only a temporary situation, 
and it is for the House of Commons 
Committee to inquire into what shall be 
the future organisation of the Company. 
These are grave matters demanding 
that they should be dealt with with 
prudence, but also with firmness and 
courage, and with a desire not to 
do mischief but good; and I am quite 
sure that any Committee appointed by 
the House of Commons will address it- 
self to those duties with a sense of grave 
responsibility. There is one thing which 
I have omittea to say. I regretted more 
than anything yesterday the sentence in 
which the hon. Member for Cardiff at- 
tacked Lord Rosmead. [“ Hear, hear! ”] 
I must deprecate the habit of going 
behind the responsible Ministers of 
the Crown to attack servants of the 
Crown who are acting under the authority 
and direction of their chiefs. I regret 
deeply that a man who in all that 
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dangerous and difficult situation which: 
arose in the Transvaal and at the Cape 
ust 12 months ago rendered the most 
eminent services to the cause of peace 
and the reconciliation of the two races 
should have been attacked by the hon. 
Member. He said that he hoped that 
the policy of Lord Rosmead might be 
reversed, and I think that was a most 
unfortunate observation. It is not in 
that way that the affairs of your country 
will be well conducted or the interests of 
the British Crown well served. If the 
responsible agents of the Crown are to 
be attacked in this way in the House 
of Commons, I am quite sure they will 
always be defended by the responsible 
Minister, as Lord Rosmead has _ been 
defended by the right hon. Gentleman to- 
night. [“‘ Hear, hear!”] I am extremely 
anxious not to introduce any contro- 
versial matters into this Debate, and I 
hope I have said nothing tending to 
cause sentiments of exasperation. I have 
only desired to express my deep sense of 
the responsibility which is imposed upon 
the Committee which the Government 
intend to appoint, and I am quite sure 
that in whatever part of the House the 
members of that Committee may sit they 
will have but one object—namely, to 
strengthen our Empire by bringing about 
the union of all the races within its 
boundaries. [Cheers.| 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT (Shef- 
field, ‘Ecclesall) said that the right 
hon. Member had uttered his usual 
panegyric on the policy of the Colonial 
Secretary, and had made statements in 
the course of his speech which it would 
be exceedingly difficult to substantiate. 
The House, he thought, would have 
noticed from the speeches of both the 
right hon. Gentlemen who had spoken 
that there was a very considerable feel- 
ing even in their minds against the in- 
stitution of this Inquiry. The House was 
apparently pledged to this Inquiry of 
statements made in the past, statements 
made rather prematurely and too much 
under the direct inspiration of the 
Leaders of the Opposition. Of course, 
there was no doubt that the two men 
chiefly responsible for this Inquiry were 
the hon. Member for Northampton and 
the right hon. Member for West Mon- 
mouth, who usually followed the lead of 
the hon. Member. He admitted that it 
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was exceedingly difficult for the Govern- 
ment to avoid proceeding with the In- 
quiry, but he was at the same time con- 
vinced that it could only result in evil, 
and he believed that that was the real 
opinion of five-sixths of the Members of 
the House. What good would the In- 
quiry do? It would drag on to a weary 
and very possibly exasperating length. 
If it had any results it would end either 
in the acquittal of the persons who were 
likely to be accused, or in a recommenda- 
tion for their prosecution. Such a prose- 
cution could not well be brought to a 
close in less than 18 months from the 
present time, and for a year or more 
the bitterness of race antagonism, which 
it was so desirable to allay, would be 
kept alive in South Africa. The 
Colonial Secretary’s speech was a practi- 
cal confession of the failure of the policy 
of the last twelve months. The tone of 
the right hon. Gentleman that afternoon 
was very different from his tone in 
August last, when he delivered a speech 
full of roseate promises, and led the 
House to believe that all was going 
smoothly between the two Governments 
and the two races in South Africa. The 


right hon. Gentleman declared on August 


13 that everything was going on in the 
most promising way, and that the Boers 
were passing valuable measures of reform. 
But what were those measures? The 
first was a sham Education Bill. Then 
there was the promise of a Municipality 
for Johannesburg, which had never been 
fulfilled, and the law relating to the sale 
of liquor to natives, which had not been 
carried out. But what had the Boers 
done on the other side of the account? 
No sooner was the British Parliament 
prorogued than the Volksraad at once 
passed laws of the most repressive 
character. The Colonial Secretary never 
tired of telling them that President 
Kruger showed a most conciliatory spirit 
and a desire to promote good will. Could 
the right hon. Gentleman be ignorant of 
the fact that President Kruger held the 
Volksraad in the hollow of his hand, and 
that he was responsible for the legisla- 
tion of the Transvaal? What was the 
character of the recent legislation there? 
First there was the Aliens Expulsion 
Law, under which the Boer Executive 
was entitled to expel from the Transvaal 
any non-Boer citizens without trial. The 
whole of the 80,000 Uitlanders were thus 
Sir EB. Ashmead-Bartlett. 
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placed at the mercy of the six persons 
who constituted the Boer Executive. 
Then there was the law for gagging the 
Press, which gave the Executive special 
power to fine, imprison, and exile, 
Thirdly, an Aliens Immigration Law had 
been passed, under which the Executive 
was able to prevent the entry into the 
Transvaal of any aliens whatever. [Mr. 
T. M. Hearty: “They got that idea from 
Lord Salisbury’s Bill!”] In their nego- 
tiations with the Transvaal on _ these 
subjects it would be well if the Govern- 
ment were to exhibit a little less patience 
and a little more courage. How could 
the Leader of the Opposition tell the 
House that President Kruger was the 
friend of moderation, conciliation, and 
peace, in view of the fact that 
these monstrous and oppressive laws, 
so contrary to the tenour and spirit 
of the Convention of 1884, had 
been passed and put into execution! 
Those laws had been put in force, and 
already the most independent and pro- 
British newspaper in the Transvaal had 
been violently suppressed by President 
Kruger, thereby depriving ‘the Uit- 
landers of the only means of making 
their grievances known to this country, 
and inflicting great financial injury on 
the proprietor. Those facts changed the 
situation altogether. The acts of Presi- 
dent Kruger were not conciliatory ; they 
were most hostile. The Transvaal was 
steadily increasing its armaments, and 
foreign mercenaries were being imported 
in large numbers. [Zronical cheers.] 
The situation in this country had also 
changed. Those responsible for the raid 
had been tried and punished, and this 
was another reason why it was not neces- 
sary to pursue this Inquiry further. The 
Leader of the Opposition said that the 
object of the Inquiry was to redeem the 
good faith, the pledges, and the honour 
of this country. Those sentiments from 
the right hon. Gentleman reminded him 
of the “unctuous rectitude” they had 
heard of on another occasion. No Mem- 
ber of the House had done more to break 
the pledges and depreciate the honour of 
this country than the right hon. Gentle 
man. [Jronical cheers.| Almost every 
pledge given to British colonies in the 
past by Governments of which the right 
hon, Gentleman had been a prominent 
Member had been deliberately broken, to 
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the great injury of the colonists. The 
principal object of the Inquiry had never 
been concealed. The hon. Member for 
Northampton had committed himself in 
the strongest way to an er parte view of 
the conduct and character of the Inquiry, 
and his wish was to drag down if possible 
the eminent man who had done so much 
for British dominion and commerce in 
South Africa. If the Inquiry was to be 
satisfactory to the Boer Government, who 
hated Mr. Rhodes with a bitterness that 
could scarcely be expressed, it must re- 
sult in injury to the position and in- 
fluence of that great man. 
the practical confession of the Colonial 
Secretary that the policy of conciliation, 
triel with so much patience and persis- 
tence and at the expense of very con- 
siderable humiliation, had been proved 
to have completely and absolutely failed, 
he thought it most unfortunate that the 
Committee should be constituted. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) said that 
during the 12 years he had been in the 
House he had not spoken with a greater 
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The right hon. Gentleman had not re- 
peated that charge in the House; but 
he hat now made the charge that the 
condition of things in Johannesburg and 
the grievances there were such that un- 
less the Boer Government brought about 
a radical change there would probably be 
a recrudescence of troubles. Those two 
charges might be true or not, but he 
asked the House to contrast the position 
taken up by the right hon. Gentleman 
with what occurred a few years ago. The 
Jameson raid was not the first raid. The 
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| first raid was the Shepstone raid.’ For 





feeling of responsibility than he did now. 
When the speech of the Colonial Secre- | 
tary was read by President Kruger and | 
the Boer Government he thought that it | 


In view of| four years the British Government con- 


trolled the ‘Transvaal—from 1877 to 
1881. Did the Government during those 
four years give a vote to the Uitlanders? 
Did they carry out the pledge made by 
the predecessor of the right hon. Gentle- 
man that representative Government 
would be granted? No; during those 
four years the Transvaal was ruled by 
the British Government as despotically 
as Turkey or Russia was now ruled. 
With regard to President Kruger he be- 
lieved him to be as honest a man as there 
was living. Could they say so of the 
British Government and the Colonial 


| Secretary (Sir Theophilus Shepstone) who 
would hardly tend towards peace, or to| formerly administered the 


Transvaal ? 


that union of the States and colonies of | If anyone wanted to ascertain the facts 


South Africa which was so much desired. 
The policy of the right hon. Gentleman, 
as declared that day, would, he feared, 
prevent certain reforms which were neces- 
sary in the Trarsvaal from being carried 
out so quickly as might otherwise have 
been the case. The ‘Colonial Secretary 
had again repeated certain statements 
which he ought to know the Transvaal 
Government repudiated. The right hon. 
Gentleman said that certain Uitlanders 
paid nineteen-twentieths of the taxation. 
The Transvaal Government asserted that 
this was utterly untrue—that it was a 
fiction. The Boer Government denied 
that there were legitimate grievances 
among the Uitlanders. [Jronical 
cheers.| The two charges that had 
caused a great deal of trouble in South 
Africa and had rankled in the minds of 
certain Africander statesmen had been 
made, one in the House and one outside. 
The Colonial Secretary at a South African 
banquet accused the gentlemen who 


formed the Government of the South 
African Republic with being corrupt. 





he had only to inspect the letters to the 
Colonial Secretary by the right hon. 
Member for Bodmin, where it ap- 
peared the Colonial Secretary swindled 
and cheated us, where his presents, his 
mistresses, even his fishing-rod were all 
put down as forage, and the British 
Government had to pay for it, and 
stopped Sir Theophilus Shepstone’s 
pension for the purpose of making up 
for the money stolen by himself or his 
family. Well, it was too strong to say 
“by himself,’ for he should not think 
the old man knew the work he was doing 
by his sons. With that fact before them, 
however, it was not advisable to bring a 
charge of corruption against the men 
who formed the present Government of 
the Transvaal. Speaking from the stand- 
point of the Boers he said they had done 
all that men possibly could do to aid the 
Outlanders. He must be frank, how- 
ever ; he did not think the powers given 
to the Second Chamber were adequate 
and that reform in this direction was 
necessary. But the Outlanders appeared 
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to think they ought to be allowed to hold 

the country in four years for nothing. 

Why, it was not yet ten years since he | 
went down from Pretoria to lay the | 
foundation stone of the first house in 

Johannesburg. What had caused all this | 
estrangement? It was the policy adopted | 
by Lord Derby. He agreed with the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies that 
the Aliens Bill was notin accordance 
with the provisions of the Convention of | 
1884, and if he, by force or otherwise, | 
compelled the Transvaal Government to 
see that that Convention, as regards the 
rights given by the Sands River Con- 


London Convention were carried out, he 
would be perfectly justified in doing so. 
Apart from reform of the Second 
Chamber, the only other grievance was 
that the Transvaal Government carried | 
on a system not of free trade, but of | 
protection, and gave monopolist con- 
cessions for the purpose of developing | 
industry. But was not that the case | 
with other Republics, the French and | 
the American, with the German Empire | 
and other civilised countries. If there | 
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vention, the Pretoria Convention and the | 
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that that view should be stated as it was 
held in the Transvaal. 

Sin HENRY HOWORTH (Salford, 8.) 
said that the question which many hon. 
Gentlemen had been asking themselves, 
independently of Party considerations, 
in regard to this Committee was, Cui 
bono? If the agent of this country did 
a wrong there must be a complete and 


| drastic inquiry into the whole transac- 


tion. And if this country entered into 
obligations to bring certain people to 
trial, the promise must be carried out. 
But the obligations of this country had 
There 
had been trials both here and in South 
Africa, and every possible issue had al- 
ready been raised in regard to some of 
the subjects of this proposed inquiry. 
The Committee would inquire into the 
administration of the territory of the 
Chartered Company, into the circum- 
stances of the raid, and into the internal 
administration of the Transvaal. As to 
the first of those subjects, he could see 
very little harm in the inquiries of the 
Committee ; though he could not agree 
with the Leader of the Opposition in 


were any special taxation put upon aliens comparing the position of affairs with the 


different from citizens there would be | position of the East India Com- 


reason to complain, but the alien had al-| pany. The East India Company was 
most the same rights and privileges, so| a separate and substantive governing 
far as taxation was concerned, as the | authority outside the authority of the 
native, and no special burden was placed | Colonial Office. The Chartered Company 
upon him. All the gold was open to| had been subject immediately to the 
everyone, native or alien. There was no | Colonial Office, and the Colonial Secre- 
royalty at all in the country, though | tary last year altered the whole con- 
there ought to have been. With regard | stitution of its military arrangements. 
to Mr. Cecil Rhodes he had a high respect | But in regard to the other two subjects 
for him on account of his great ability, | of inquiry he saw every promise of 
high character,and charming personality ; | difficulty and danger. A great English 
and he regretted to seé him placed as he | proconsul was to be put on his trial. 
was. In his reply earlier in the day the | He did not know Mr. Rhodes, and he 
Colonial Secretary seemed to say that | had never seen him; but he could not 
one of the questions that must be con- | help feeling that, a hundred years hence, 
sidered by the Committee was whether| the men who had added to the Empire 


the condition of things before the raid 
was sufficient to justify a rising. He could 
only; say that if the Committee accepted 
evidence on that point the Boers would 
tell them it amounted to a breach of the 
1884 Convention and affected their right 
of self-government, and would refuse to 
give evidence; and if we persevered 
Heaven knows what terrible results 
would follow. He regretted that he had 
been compelled to state so strongly the 
view held by the Transvaal people in re- 
gard to this matter; but it was better | 


Dr. Clark. , 





a territory seven-fold as great as the 
United Kingdom, would stand in the 
rank of men like Clive and Hastings. 
And if a man like that were to be 
brought to trial, for a great offence 
against. the State, he ought to be tried 
by a proper and judicial tribunal. A 
Committee of the House of Commons, 


the Members of which were selected be- 


cause they were partisans, and everyone 
of whom had more or less made up his 
mind as to the issue, was not tne proper 
tribunal for such a case, The trial might 
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have been transferred to the grandest | now, should not feel that this Mother of 
Court of Justice in the world—Westmin- | Parliaments was, where Englishmen and 


ster Hall—where Bacon and Strafford 
were tried. As it was, the verdict of the 
Committee, whatever it might be, was 
discounted beforehand both here and at 
the Cape. If the Commitee found that 
no blame at all attached to this great 
proconsul, he would go back with such 
power and prestige that he would be a 
dangerous citizen of the Empire, because 
he would be sore and angry that he had 
been brought here not to be impeached 
for high crimes, but to be brought before 
a mere Committee of the House of Com- 
mons. And was such a Committee to be 
intrusted with the very delicate ques- 
tions of alterations and reforms in the 
internal Government of the Transvaal? 
He would rather leave such questions in 
the hands which hitherto, under des- 
perate difficulty and strain, had con- 
ducted affairs with admirable skill and 
prescience. From the day when the 
Colonial Secretary jumped in front of 





the German Emperor with that famous | 
dispatch, he had conducted the affairs of | 


South Africa with singular prudence and 


skill. 


It must not be forgotten, either, | 


that ours was not an Empire of English- | 


men only ; and that in these matters we 


possessed different traditions. 
land he had seen many newspapers with 
correspondence from the Cape, showing 
that angry feeling had been roused in 


feeling that unless we were careful in 


Dutchmen were at issue, treating the 
latter with any want of justice. 

Mr. LEONARD COURTNEY (Corn- 
wall, Bodmin) said he had had hopes of 
not taking part in this discussion, be- 
cause he was satisfied that, whatever 
might result from the labours of the 
Committee, very little good would result 
from any more speeches which might 
be delivered. [“Hear, hear!”] After 
the speech of the Colonial Secretary the 
House might wisely have allowed the dis- 
cussion to lapse. [Cheers.] The hon. 
Member for Salford had spoken anxiously 
as to the effect of appointing the Com- 
mittee ; but one comfort was that, at 
any rate, the Committee would not make 
speeches. [Cheers.| They would ask 
questions and elucidate facts, and possibly 
they would come to conclusions which 
would command respect. But they would 
not make speeches. [Cheers.] There 
would not be that danger of exasperating 
opinion in South Africa which, he feared, 
would result from a continuance of this 
discussion. The hon. Member for Caith- 
ness had used language which he could 
not accept as accurate, when speaking of 


| corruption in the administration of the 
had to deal with a large population which | 


did not speak our language, and which | 


In Hol- 


| 


Transvaal, when the country was under 
the British Government, and had referred 
to letters bearing his signature as having 
exposed that corruption. It was quite 
true that when the Transvaal was ad- 


| ministered by our Government the ac- 
Cape Colony; and he could not help | 


handling these questions, we should have | 
a fire ablaze in South Africa which could | 


not be put out without a desperate strain 
on our resources. It was impossible to 


hon. Gentleman—that if this matter were 


to be settled with the concurrence of this | 


country, the Outlanders must be con- 


denie1 to them. 
man had fought hard for that position ; 


and it was impossible to face with | 


equanimity the question being left to a 
tribunal so inappropriate as a Committee 
of the House. This was not the time for 
blustering words. Recriminations ought 
to be avoided, in order that those sub- 
jects of the Crown, who had always been 
very loyal, but who were very sore just 


counts were kept in an exceedingly loose 
fashion—especially at the beginning of 
affairs—and vouchers were not forth- 
coming for much of the expenditure, or 
when they were produced they were not 


re | considered satisfactory by the Treasury. 
deny the position taken up by the right | 


But the whole amount involved was ex- 


| ceedingly small, and nothing transpired 


that could sustain a charge of corruption. 


( | However, he did not rise to continue the 
ceded the rights and privileges hitherto | 


The right hon. Gentle- | 


discussion. He felt sure the speech of 
the Colonial Secretary had persuaded 


| everyone that if we were to clear our- 





selves this Commission should sit, and 
that we should wait in patience until 
its exhaustive inquiries were concluded. 
Mr. J. M. MACLEAN (Cardiff) said 
that, after the discussion which had taken 
place, and especially after the statement 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Colonial 
Secretary, that the Government thought 
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they were bound in honour to reappoint 
the Committee, he would ask leave to 
withdraw his Motion. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put and agreed to. 


Ordered,—That a Select Committee be 
appointed to inquire into the origin and 
circumstances of the incursion into the 
South African Republic by an armed 
force, and into the administration of the 
British South Africa Company, and _ to 
report thereon; and further, to report 
what alterations are desirable in the 
Government of the territories under the 
control of the Company. 


Ordered,—That the Committee have 
leave to hear Counsel to such extent as 
they shall see fit, and have power to 
send for persons, papers, and records.— 
(Secretary of State for the Colonies.) 


Mr. J. L. CAREW (Dublin, College 
Green) rose to move an Amendment 
which stool on the Paper in the name 
of Mr. P. O’Brien (Kilkenny), proposing 
“That the Committee do consist of 17 
Members.” 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, Order! An 
Amendinent of which notice must be 
given can only be moved by the hon. 
Member who put it down. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) pointed 
out that a Member of the Government 
had often introduced a Bill of which 
notice had been given by another Mem- 
ber of the Government. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: All Members of the 
Government are considered one person 
for all such purposes. 

Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN, who had 
been absent from the Chamber, now re- 
turned, and moved his Amendment. He 
said he understood from the statement 
of the Colonial Secretary that the Govern- 
mert were prepared to accept his 
proposal. 

CotoneL SAUNDERSON (Armagh, N.) 
said he should not object to the enlarge- 
ment of the Committee from 15 to 17 
Members if the reason were that the 
Opposition were not fairly represented 
upon it. But his right hon. Friend the 
Colonial Secretary had stated as the 
reason for the proposed increase in the 
membership of the Committee that a 

Mr. J. M. Maclean. 
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certain section of the Irish Party was not 
represented upon it at present. He had 
no personal objection whatever to Na- 
tionalist Members sitting on the Com- 
mittee. He acknowledged their ability 
and he had experienced their eloquence. 
[Laughter.| But he failed to see a sufti- 
cient reason why another Irishman 
should be added to the Committee, in the 
fact that the Nationalist Party happened 
to be divided into sections, and that no 
Gentleman in that Party could speak on 
behalf of all his colleagues. [Laughter.] 
Besides, there were other Irishmen in 
the House besides the hon. Gentlemen 
opposite. It appeared to him a strange 
thing that when the Government came 
to. the conclusion that it was necessary to 
|add another Irishman to the Committee 
| they should have overlooked that Irish 
Party which was mainly responsible for 
| placing them on the Treasury Bench. 
|[Laughter.] He did not see why the 
| divisions in the Nationalist ranks should 
| be officially recognised by the Govern- 
| ment, especially in view of the fact that 
it was not at all improbable that before 
long there would be 80 Nationalist 
Parties. Great constitu- 
tional and Imperial questions might arise 
before this Committee, and if it were ne- 
cessary to add another Irishman to the 
Committee he should not be chosen from 
the ranks of those who had never shown 
that Imperial instincts dominated their 
policy. [‘ Hear, hear!” 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) said 
the hon. and gallant Member was en- 
tirely mistaken in the view he had taken 
of the matter. The Government in the 
course they proposed to pursue in regard 
to the enlargement of the membership 
of the Committee were not doing a special 
favour to any section of the House. They 
| were simply doing a bare act of arith- 
metical justice to the Nationalist Mem- 
bers. When the Committee consisting 
of 15 Members was appointed last year 
with only one Nationalist Member upon 
it he urged that, in proportion to the 
strength of the Opposition, the Na- 
| tionalist Members were entitled to two 
representatives on the Committee. He 
failed then to carry his point, but the 
|Government had now yielded to that 
| view, and in order to equalise the repre- 
sentation of parties on the Committee 
they proposed to add also to the Com- 
mittee one of their own supporters in 
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the person of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for London University. It 
was quite true that, as the hon. and gal- 
lant Member for North Armagh had said, 
great Imperial questions were to be con- 
sidered by this Committee. But all! 
those who took alarm at the prospect | 
of its appointment might be assured by 
the recollection of what had happened 
in the case of the Financial Relations 
Commission, for if the Government were 
not satisfied with the findings of the Com- 
mittee they could appoint another. | 
[Laughter. | 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I desire to 
say that the Government understood it 
was the general wish of the House that 
the Committee should be increased, and 
they put down the name of my right hon. 
Friend the Member for London Univer- | 
sity as the Member they suggested as the 
representative of this side of the House 
in the event of another Member being 
added to the Committee as the represen- 
tative of the opposite side of the House. 
Of course, if the House should decline to 
increase the Committee, and should re- 
tain the original number, 15, the name of | 
my right hon. Friend will be withdrawn. | 
I would point out that in the appoint- | 
ment of a Committee practically only | 
two parties have to be considered—that | 
is to say, the Government of the day, | 
and the Opposition, and the Committee | 
is divided in proportion to the Members | 
sitting on the two sides of the House. | 
In the case of a Committee of 15 Mem- 
bers the Government nominate nine 
members, but they have nothing what- 
ever to do with the nomination of the 
remaining six. We did nominate our 
nine members, and a difficulty arose— 
with which we had nothing whatever to 
do, and as to which we wash our hands 
entirely—as to the composition of the 
other six members. We understood 
there was a difficulty in substituting 
another Irish member for one of the 
members from the Opposition side who 
had already been nominated, and in 
order to meet the wishes of the other 
side we suggested that in that case it 
might be convenient to increase the 
number to 17, so that the difficulty 
might be removed. The decision which 
the Government came to was really with 
a view to conciliate everybody ; if it has 
not that effect, and any abjection is 
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taken, the Government are perfectly 
indifferent in the matter. If we have 
any preference, I may say we would 
rather go back to the Committee of 15. 
[Cheers. | 

Sm JOHN LUBBOCK (London Uni- 
versity) said that as his name had been 
mentioned, perhaps the House would 
allow him to say that he thought, from 
the turn the discussion had taken, it 
would be very much better to leave the 
Committee with 15 members. [“ Hear, 
hear!”] Personally it would be a great 
relief to him. 


Africa Committee. 


Motion made, and Question, “That 
the Committee do consist of 17 Mem- 
bers,” put and negatived. 


The names of the Attorney General, 
Mr. Bigham, Mr. Blake, Mr. Buxton, and 
Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman as members 
of the Committee were agreed to. 


On the Motion that Mr. J. Chamber- 
lain be appointed to serve on the Com- 
mittee, 


Si WILFRID LAWSON (Cumber- 
land, Cockermouth) said the right hon. 
Gentleman had said himself that he 
knew there were charges brought against 
him. He thought those charges were 
most abominable, and he was not in the 
least implying that there was one word 
of truth in them. [An Hon. Member: 
“What are they?”| The right hon. 
Gentleman alluded to them himself, and 
was it not rather strange, if these charges 
were made, that the right hon. Gentle- 
man should sit upon the Committee and 
act as a judge? That was a rather diffi- 
cult position for him to be in. 

*Sim WILLIAM HARCOURT hoped 
his hon. Friend would not press the 
point. This Committee would be utterly 
useless unless they had the Colonial 
Secretary upon it—|“ hear, hear !”|—who 
had had all the means at his disposal 
of placing before them the information 
on the subject which they had had. 


The name of Mr. Chamberlain was 
then agreed to, as were also the names 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. 
Cripps, Sir W. Hart Dyke, Mr. John 
Ellis, Sir W. Harcourt, and Mr. Jackson. 
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On the Motion that Mr. Labouchere 
be appointed to serve on the Committee, 


Mr. HENRY SETON-KARR (St. 
Helen’s) said he desired to take the 
opinion of the House whether the hon. 
Member for Northampton should occupy 
a place on this Committee. The hon. 
Member stood in a category by himself, 
as he had expressed in his interesting 
journal views hostile to the Chartered 
Company and to Mr. Rhodes, which, it 
seemed to him, absolutely pledged the 
hon. Member to one side of the ques- 
tion. [“ Hear, hear!”’] It was impossible 
to suppose that any evidence brought 
before the Committee would alter the 
hon. Member’s opinion. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I hope my 
hon. Friend will withdraw his objection. 
I think I can give him two reasons why 
he should do so, which, I trust, may 
be conclusive to his mind. The first 
is a general reason which applies to the 
appointment of the members of all Com- 
mittees. The arrangement is, as I have 
said, that, the proportions being settled, 
the nomination of the members on each 
side is left to their respective side, and 
for the Government, therefore, to inter- 
fere and to object to a nomination 
from the side of the Opposition, or 
vice versd, would be to strike at the 
system under which our Committees 
are elected and would give rise to 
endless difficulties in the future proceed- 
ings of Parliament. [“ Hear, hear! ”| 
As to this particular objection, Iam bound 
to point out to my hon. Friend that it 
is entirely in accordance with precedents 
that the hon. Member for Northampton, 
who has undoubtedly taken an extremely 
strong view, and expressed an extremely 
strong view in respect to this matter, 
should be a member of the Committee, 
and be enabled thereby to bring his 
charges to the test. [‘‘ Hear, hear!”| 
If a Member of this House thinks that 
he has an allegation to make of serious 
impertance against any person who may 
be a witness before a Committee of In- 
quiry, that is the only proper and reason- 
able way in which his allegations may be 
brought to the test. I can quote prece- 
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dents, such as that of the Hyderabad and 
Deccan Committee, in regard to which 
very strong charges were made, I think 
also by the hon. Member for Northamp- 
ton. 


[Laughter.} The hon. Member, 
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however, was appointed to that Commit- 
tee, and did very useful service to the 
Committee in their endeavour to eluci- 
date the question. Another precedent is 
the case of the Foreign Loans Committee, 
in regard to which my noble Friend Lord 
James of Hereford ‘had made certain 
charges, and Lord James of Hereford 
was appointed to serve on that Com- 
mittee. I think, therefore, we are only 
following a course in accordance with 
precedent. 

Mr. SETON-KARR said he would with- 
draw his objection. 


The name of Mr. Labouchere was 
then agreed to, as also were the names 
of Mr. Wharton and Mr. Wyndham. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE--SUPPLY. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY moved :— 

“That so soon as the Committee of Supply 
has been appointed and Estimates have been 
presented, the business of Supply shall (until 
it be disposed of) be the first Order of the Day 
on Friday, unless the House otherwise order 
on the Motion of a Minister of the Crown 
moved at the commencement of public business 
to be decided without Amendment or Debate ; 
and the provisions of Standing Order No. 56 
shall be extended to Friday. 

“Not more than 20 days, being days before 
August 5 on which the Speaker leaves the 
Chair for the Committee of Supply without 
question put, counting from the first day on 
which the Speaker left the Chair under Stand- 
ing Order No. 56, shall be allotted for the con- 
sideration of the annual Estimates for the 
Army, Navy, and Civil Services, including 
Votes on Acount, the business of Supply stand- 
ing first Order on every such day. 

“Provided always, that on Motion made 
after notice by a Minister of the Crown to be 
decided without Amendment or Debate, addi- 
tional time, not exceeding three days, may be 
allotted for the business of Supply, either 
before or after August 5. 

“On the last but one of the allotted days, 
at 10 o’clock p.m., the Chairman shall pro- 
ceed to put forthwith every question necessary 
to dispose of the outstanding Votes in Com- 
mittee of Supply; and on the last, not being 
earlier than the 20th of the allotted days, the 
Speaker shall, at 10 o’clock p.m., proceed to 
put forthwith every question necessary to com- 
plete the outstanding Reports of Supply. 

“On the days appointed for concluding the 
business of Supply, the consideration of such 
business shall not be anticipated by a Motion 
of Adjournment under Standing Order No. 17; 
nor may any dilatory Motion be moved on such 
proceedings; nor shall they be interrupted 
under the provisions of any Standing Order 
relating to the sittings of the House. 

“Provided always, that the days occupied 
by the consideration of Estimates supplemen- 
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tary to those of a previous Session, or of any 
Vote of Credit, shall not be included in the 
computation of the 20 days. Provided also, 
that two morning sittings shall be deemed 
equivalent to one 3 o’clock sitting. That this 
Resolution be a Standing Order of the House.” 
He said: Mr. Speaker, I think this rule, 
which was in operation all through last 
Session, on the whole gave satisfaction 
to all quarters of the House. I am the 
last person to suppose that any rule that 
we may adopt is absolutely without in- 
convenience, there must always be a 
balance of inconveniences. I am myself 
of opinion that the balance in this case 
is in favour of the rule which we tried 
experimentally last Session becoming part 
of our permanent rules. I desire once 
and for all to put upon record my sense 
of the manner in which all Parties of 
the House co-operated to make this rule 
a success. [“ Hear, hear!”| I have seen 
it attributed to my peculiar foresight and 
ingenuity that what some critics describe 
as a reform was carried out with success, 
but I disclaim all merit whatever in the 
matter. The merit belongs entirely to 
the majority and minority in this House, 
who together resolved that, as far as they 
could, they would see that our Debates 
on Supply were conducted in a manner 
and with that moderation as regards the 
expenditure of time which can alone 
make it possible for a Government to 
give time to the adequate criticism by 
private Members of our general financial 
and administrative system. The Govern- 
ment endeavoured, as I believe every 
sovernment will always endeavour, to 
so allocate the Fridays in each week as 
to meet the convenience of Members of 
the House. It was in the power of the 
House last Session, and would be in 
any future Session, to so deal with the 
Votes that came on on the earlier Fridays 
as to drive very important questions on 
to the later Fridays, and no doubt if that 
be done the rule would unquestionably 
break down and we should then revert 
to the unfortunate system which pre- 
vailed so many years, under which the 
Government first passed all the legisla- 
tive measures which they thought neces- 
sary, and then squeezed into the last 
weary fortnight of the Session the neces- 
sary discussions on the Estimates. I 
understand from some quarters of the 
House that there is a desire—I think a 
natural desire—to try this rule as an 
experiment, at all events for one more 
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Session. [“ Hear, hear!”] I entirely 
sympathise with that view, and I shall 
not press the last line of the Resolution 
which proposes to make the Order part 
of a permanent legislative arrangement. 
While the Government will continue in 
their earnest endeavour to so arrange the 
business of the House on the successive 
Fridays as to suit the convenience of 
Members in all parts of the House, I 
trust the House, on its side, will during 
this Session, as during last Session, do 
all they can to make the rule which was 
passed in their interests, and not in those _ 
of the Government, a real working suc- 
cess. I do not think it needful to say 
more. If objections are raised I 
shall be glad to deal with them as far 
as I can in the reply which I shall have 
the right to make. Meanwhile, I hope 
the House will enter upon the experimen- 
tal part of the Motion with an earnest 
desire to make the experiment a success. 
[“ Hear, hear !”] 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The right hon. 
Gentleman does not move the last line? 

Toe FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: No, Sir. 

*Mr. SPEAKER read the Motion omit- 
ting the proposal to make the order a 
Standing Order, and was about to put it 
to the House, when 

*Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT (Mon- 
mouthshire, W.) rose and said: I think 
we are all in an agreeable humour this 
afternoon. [Laughter and “Hear, 
hear!”] The Leader of the House has 
spoken in very moderate terms of the 
introduction of this new practice—too 
moderate, I think, because after the expe- 
rience of last Session we are grateful to 
him for the introduction of this rule, and 
particularly for the manner in which he 
has worked it. [Cheers.| Its success 
depended entirely on the manner in 
which the Leader of the House dealt with 
the rule, and on this side of the House I 
think we have every reason to acknow- 
ledge that the right hon. Gentleman gave 
us every facility we could have desired, 
and he has given us credit, which I think 
was deserved, on this side of the House 
—[The First Lorp of the Treasury: 
“Hear, hear!” |—for our efforts to make 
the rule a success. But the permanent 
success of the rule must always depend 
on the manner in which it is dealt with. 
In framing a permanent constitution we 
must not rely too much on the virtues of 
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the living Sovereign, because we do not 
know how far they may be inherited or 
not by his successor. So I think the 
right hon. Gentleman has done wisely by 
stating that there should be further revi- 
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He should like to know whether the Fac- 
tory Acts, the Free Trade Acts, and the 


| Acts for the Protection of Seamen, would 


ever have been passed had the private 


| Members of the time been deprived of 


sion of the rule before it is permanently | 


established on the Standing Orders. Of 
course the danger is that we might have 
a great block of undiscussed Estimates 
at the end of a Session. 


| fore the House. 


| by men like Mr. Bright, 
That did not | 


happen last year, but if ever it did, I do | 


not think the rule would prove a success 
or be accepted by the House. 
all to endeavour to avoid such a difficulty, 


We ought | 


and of course one that must be experi- | 


mental is whether the number of days 
allotted to Supply are exactly the right 
number, and it might in the future be 
necessary to consider whether a large 
number of days ought not to be allowed. 
The right hon. Gentleman has shown a 
wise moderation in agreeing that the 
rule shall be a sessional order for this 


| power of the House to deteriorate. 


the opportunities they then possessed of 
bringing forward abstract questions be- 
All the subjects dealt 
with by those Acts were brought forward 
: Mr. Cobden, 
Lord Derby, and Mr. Plimsoll, when they 
were private Members of that House. 
Yet those measures remained unim- 
peached for their value at the present 
day. By depriving private Members of 
their opportunities for addressing that 
House they were causing the oratorical 
As 


| matters stood, under recent innovations 
| the oratory of the House was confined 


to the two Front Benches «nd to the 


| hon. Member for King’s Lynn. The time 


year, and I think he may rely upon its | 


being met, as it was last year, by every 
inclination on our part to make it a 
success. [Cheers.| 

Mr. SETON-KARR said that as a pri- 
vate Member he viewed with a great deal 
of suspicion this cordial co-operation of 
the Leader of the Opposition with the 
Leader of the House. He himself ob- 
jected to the Order, chiefly because it 
contained a time limit and the hateful 
principle of the guillotine. This rule 


, from them. 


of the House was now entirely occupied 
by the Government, and the privileges of 
private Members were entirely taken 
There could be no doubt 


; that private Members were desirous of 


retaining some, at all events, of their old 
privileges, the existence of which was 
now threatened. He did not intend to 
divide the House upon the question, but 
he sincerely hoped that the right hon. 
Gentleman would give his attention to 


| the points that had been urged upon him 


worked well last Session, but it did not | 


follow that it would work well every 
Session, any more than it followed that 
the present Government would always be 
in power with a majority of 150 at their 


in the course of this discussion, and would 
give hon. Members a satisfactory assur- 
ance with regard to them. 


Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.) thought 


| that the hon. Gentleman who had just 


backs and a weak and demoralised Oppo- | 


sition in front of them. [Opposition 
laughter.| They :might have a man 
ruling over them in the 


sat down would scarcely be satisfied with 
what had fallen from the two Front 
Benches in reference to this subject. He, 


| however, was very much obliged to the 


future who | 
! 


would make a very different use of the | 


rule. 
that the Leader of the House should be 


[“Hear, hear!”] He submitted | 
| pathetic consideration. 


satisfied by taking Fridays and leave out | 
the time limit, which was unnecessary. | 
He also asked the Leader of the House to | 


secure Tuesdays to private Members who 
wished to move resolutions on ab- 
stract subjects. 


right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury for the assurance he had 
given the House that the claims of 
private Members would receive his sym- 
He thought that 
the right hon. Gentleman had been a 
little too modest when he attributed the 
success Of the rule last Session, not to the 


| Government, but to hon. Members on 


In Supply there was not | 


sufficient scope for discussing such sub- | 


jects. Private Members would take 
the uncertain chance of the ballot 
if Tuesdays were left to them, say, 
until Whitsuntide. 

Sir William Harcourt. 


| time of the House absolutely 


| 


both sides of the House. Hon. Members 
must not rely upon the accuracy of that 
assertion in too great a degree. The 
resolution of last Session had placed the 
in the 


hands of the Government. The Govern- 


[“Hear, hear!”|) ment having brought forward that reso- 
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lution, were bound to make the working 
under it a success, and in every way to 
meet the wishes of the Opposition in con- 
nection with it. But that might not 
always be the case, and he should like 
to know whether the right hon. Gentle- 
man could not introduce some words 
into this very drastic resolution which 
would prevent any subsequent Govern- 
ment from abusing it. The right hon. 
Gentleman might himself be a private 
Member some day, and he appealed to 
him therefore to so frame the resolution 
as to prevent its abuse by some future 
unscrupulous Government. Another 
point to which he desired to draw atten- 
tion was that last Session many hon. 
Members, especially those sitting on the 
Opposition side of the House, did not 
approve of the sudden closing of Supply, 
which they feared might lead to some 


indecent expressions of objection. Hap- | 
pily, last Session those fears proved to | 


be unfounded. But on the concluding 
day some 30 votes remained for discus- 
sion, and five Divisions were had upon 


them before the guillotine fell. For- | 


tunately hon. Members were all in such 
un amicable mood on the occasion that 
the passing of the last vote was received 
with general cheering. On that last day 
some two millions of money were voted, 
and in his opinion it was a very serious 
matter to vote such a large sum at a 
single sitting under the procedure which 
the rule imposed, especially seeing that 
the votes included those relating to 
Uganda and other highly contentious 
subjects. The fact that such was the case 
ought to make hon. Gentlemen thought- 
ful before they agreed to this resolution. 
Another point was that before this reso- 
lution was passed the House had the 
power of selecting the subjects in the 
Estimates which they desired to discuss, 
but after the resolution was passed that 
power passed to the Government, who 
might postpone the passing of a vote on 
which an inconvenient discussion was 
likely to arise until the guillotine had 
fallen. He thought that the right hon. 
Gentleman might effect a great improve- 
ment in the resolution by striking out 
the words “Votes on account.” Hoe 
would not move an Amendment to that 
effect himself because he had no desire 
to take up a hostile attitude towards the 
resolution, but he hoped that the right 
hon. Gentleman would consider the 
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point. He might, however, remark that 
the introduction of votes on account was 
an evidence of the careless way in which 
the Estimates had been prepared. 

Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY (Islington, 
N.) thought that the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury had taken away a great deal 
of the objection which private Members 
had to their time being taken away. He, 
however, could not account for the ex- 
traordinary fatality that always rendered 
it necessary for a Conservative Govern- 
ment to make drastic rules still more 
drastic. It was now proposed to insti- 
tute a “time gag.” He fully appreciated 
the excellent way in which the principle 
of the resolution had worked last year. 
Of course they had now in office a per- 
fectly sound Government who would do 
nothing that was unfair, but that might 
not always be the case. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for the Colonies 
speaking on the subject in 1893, had 
said that a “time gag” might be used 
by an unscrupulous Government for 
avoiding debates on inconvenient sub- 
| jects. He asked why in the name of 
common sense should the Conservative 
Party seek to emphasise and enlarge the 
effect of this rule, and to give the Gov- 
ernment of the day such a power. The 
Government ought to rest satisfied with 
obtaining Fridays for Supply, and should 
not ask the House to go further in that 
direction. 

Mr. HENRY LABOUCHERE (North- 
ampton) said that he wished to 
point out to the hon. Member behind 
him, that there had been ample 
time to discuss all matters of in- 
terest arising out of Supply last Session. 
He did not think the Government were 
open to the complaint urged against 
them by the hon. Member. For that 
| side of the House it might be said that 
they seemed to pass their time in defend- 
ing the Government against their own 
followers. He and those on the Opposi- 
tion Benches said that, although the 
Government was a bad one, they might 
go farther and fare worse. [“ Hear, 
hear !”|] He observed, however, that 
hon. Gentlemen on the other side limited 
their opposition to making complaining 
speeches. The Member for St. Helens 
was a gentleman who, vowing he would 
never consent, consented; he said that 
he disagreed with the Government, but 
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that he acquiesced in their wishes as 
a faithful follower. He doubted whether 
the Government cared one sixpence 
whether the hon. Member took their 
view or not. [Zaughter.] All that they 
wanted from the hon. Member was that 
he should acquiesce and that, as a dutiful 
follower, he should walk into the Lobby 
with them, which he was sure the hon. 
Member would do most faithfully and 
humbly. For his part, he was glad the 
Government were going to renew this 
rule. He regarded it as an advantage 
to the Opposition. He thought they 
had under it more time for discussing 
the Estimates and that the time was 
better apportioned than formerly. 

Mr. B. L. COHEN (Islington, E.) said 
he had not intended to take part in the 
Debate on this most reasonable, and, he 
would add, most useful proposal of his 
right hon. Friend, which he thought 
would have been accepted by the House 
with the unanimity and alacrity which 
the success of last year, in his judgment, 
justified, if, indeed, it did not dictate. 
But he was unwilling to leave the sup- 
port of the Government proposal entirely 
to the intermittent compassion of the 
He did 


hon. Member for Northampton. 
not yield to either of his hon. Friends 


who had spoken on that side in his 
horror of the gag when applied to check 
discussion on proposals for legislation. 
But it seemed to him that both his hon. 
Friends lost sight of the difference be- 
tween the gag when applied to Supply 
and to Bills submitted to that House. 
That difference was emphatically pointed 
out by his right hon. Friend when he 
last year made for the first time a pro- 
posal similar to the one now under dis- 
cussion. Supply must be, and always 
was, voted sooner or later in each Session 
of Parliament. This was a proposal to 
make it sooner instead of later, and to 
render more effective the discussion of 
Supply than would be possible were it 
left, as was done by the late Govern- 
ment, to the last week or ten days of the 
Session. He was surprised that the 
Government proposal should be objected 
te as abridging the privileges of private 
Members. For himself he should not 
regard that as a great calamity, but as 
a fact the suggestions of the Leader of 
the House would give greater and not less 
opportunity to private Members, as they 
Mr. H. Labouchere. 
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insured a certain and a considerable num- 
ber of days to Supply, which was the 
delight of the critical private Member. 
His hon. Friend the Member for St. 
Helens spoke of what was accomplished 
on private Members’ days in old times 
by such illustrious Members as Bright, 
Cobden, and Lord Shaftesbury. Yes; 
but in those days they did not have 70 
to 100 questions put on every Govern- 
ment afternoon to Ministers which took 
one hour or one and a-half hours of 
Government time; they did not have 
two or three Motions for the Adjourn- 
ment of the House in each Session ; and 
Government Bills were not discussed at 
the length and during the number of 
days as now. He had no right and no 
desire to criticise these altered condi- 
tions, but he said they necessitated 
altered procedure, and because he be- 
lieved the proposals of his right hon. 
Friend would conduce to the more effi- 
cient and more expeditious dispatch of 
the business of this House that he should 
give them his cordial support, and he 
hoped they would be unanimously ac- 
cepted by the House. 

Mr. F. A. CHANNING (Northampton, 
E.) said there was one matter to which 
he wished to call the attention of the 
Leader of the House. His hon. Friend 
the Member for St. Helens had en- 
deavoured to drive a bargain with the 
right hon. Gentleman as to the days to 
be given to private Members. He did 
not wish to drive a bargain, but to ask 
for an act of justice—to make a sugges- 
tion which he thought had not been made 
before. During the last Session it was 
inevitable that foreign affairs and 
colonial affairs should occupy a large por- 
tion of the time of the House, and he 
supposed that it was inevitable that their 
active and energetic Irish friends should 
manage to obtain a very large and dis- 
proportionate share of the time of the 
House. He asked the Leader of the 
House and the Secretary to the Treasury 
to consider the necessity of providing 
adequate time for the consideration of 
the large English Votes—Votes for the 
Home Office, for the Board of Trade, and 
other Votes. He did not blame the Gov- 
ernment that these Votes were postponed 
to a time of the Session when it was im- 
possible that full time should be given 
to many important questions. He 
should ask the right hon. Gentleman and 
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the Secretary to the Treasury to bear| Supply. When Members knew that by 
in mind, in allocating the time,| obstructing Supply they could not 
that although the English Members| obstruct legislation, they would not be 
did not press the Government with inclined to waste time in Supply. At 
vigour and vehemence, there were many | the same time he thought the votes for 
questions of great importance, not neces- | the Board of Trade, the Local Govern- 
sarily controversial questions, to be| ment Board, and the Board of Agri- 
brought up on the Votes. [“ Hear, | culture should have a better place than 
hear !”| He had urged last year when | they had last Session, because last year 
this proposal was before the House that the House passed Bills practically giving 
the House should be associated with the | those Departments the right to legislate. 
Government in the allocation of the| The First Lord must admit that the 
time to be devoted to the various Votes. | discussion had been very reasonable. 
He was only desirous of saying now that} To-night they had adopted a new pre 
if they did not find a spirit of fair play | cedent, and the right hon. Gentleman 
and reasonable consideration, as to which| would agree that never before had a 


he appealed to the Government, this 
question would come up again. | 

Mr. VESEY KNOX (Londonderry) | 
ventured to protest against the sugges- 
tion that Ireland took up too much time 
of last Session. Certainly it was not 
in excess of their tactical capacity 
—{laughter|—and he rather gathered 
from the statements of the Leader) 
of the House, that this Session 
Ireland, particularly on financial 


questions, would have to be heard. 
It was evident that for the future every 


patriotic Irish Member, on whatever side 
of the House he sat, must watch care- 
fully every proposal either of an Irish 
or an Imperial character. Certainly it 
would be the duty of himself and hon. 
Friends to take up rather more of the 
time of the House in Supply during this 
Session than they had done of late years. 
[A laugh.| He mentioned that point as 
one which might be taken into account 
in calculating as to the probable success 
of this Rule in future. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) hoped the 
Leader of the House would consent to the 
slight modification suggested on his own 
side of the House, namely, to strike out 
the words of the Rule giving power to 
a Minister to allot three additional days 
to Supply. If that alteration were made 
he thought it was probable the clause 
would work well and might safely be 
made a Standing Order. The Rule had 
been successful because the Government 
carried out the reform suggested by 
Members below the Opposition Gangway. 
The late Government accepted it and 
agreed to give Fridays for Supply ; they 
agreed to lay down the principle that 
they should have two lines, so to speak, 
one for legislation, and the other for 





Government been allowed to take the 

nights of private Members without a 
protest. [The First Lorp of the Trea- 
sury: “Hear, hear!”] As a matter of 
conciliation the right hon. Gentleman 
might agree to the Amendment 
suggested. 

Sir ROBERT REID (Dumfries Burghs) 
congratulated himself upon having been 
one of the very few Members on the 
Opposition side of the House who 
throughout had supported these Rules. 
The Rules had unquestionably been 
successful, but at the same time they had 
taken something away from private 
Members. It therefore seemed to him 
that something was due from the Gov- 
ernment to private Members in return, 
and he suggested that that might take 
the form of a little further progress on 
the part of the Government in the direc- 
tion of reforming the Rules of Procedure 
of the House. There was one way in 
which, without disadvantage to pvblic 
business and with very great advantage 
to the business of any Government, 
some equivalent could be given to private 
Members, and that was to make some 
provision for the continuance of Bills 
in one Session at the stage at which they 
were left in the preceding Session. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY hoped that the 
time which the Government necessarily 
saved by rules of this kind would not be 
used to pass Bills of a minor character, 
to which strong objection was taken, 
without giving some return to the gene- 
ral body of Members. Towards the end 
of the Session there was a great desire 
on the part of subordinate Members of 
the Government to push on their own 
schemes, and they were quite ready to 
take advantage of the indulgence which 
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the House allowed to the Government 
as a whole by rules like this. He and 
his Friends were entitled, under the 
circumstances, to claim that the Govern- 
ment should use their power and in- 
fluence with their own supporters to 
prevent those Irish Measures to which 
there was no objection being blocked, so 
that Irish representatives should not 
return to their constituencies empty- 
handed. 

Sm JOHN LUBBOCK (London Uni- 
versity) did not think it would be to 
the general advantage that Bills should 
be hung over from one Session to 
another, but he believed it would be a 
great boon to private Members if they 
were allowed to ballot on Tuesdays for 
Bills or Notices of Motion. The result 
would be that many valuable Measures 
in the hands of private Members would 
have some chance of passing, which was 
almost impossible under the present 
Rules. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 


SURY said his right hon. Friend the | 


Member for the University of London 
had made a suggestion which he should, 
of course be glad to consider, although 
it was not strictly germane to the rule 
they were now discussing. 


Bills that were not only uncontroversial, 
but ,so uncontroversial that no kind of 
opposition existed against them, had any 
chance of passing, and he was afraid 
there had been cases such as_ those 
alluded to by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Louth in which Bills that were 
really quite unopposed had been, for one 
reason or another, objected to at 12 
o’clock. One side of the House thought 
the other side had taken an unreasonable 
objection, and they directly retaliated 
by taking opposition to a Bill or Bills, 
and so the contest went on to the 
general injury of all concerned. It was 
inevitable that that kind of vendetta 


should be pursued, and the only sugges | 


tion he had to make was that great care 
should be taken that mere arbitrary 
objections should not be taken to Mea- 
sures after 12 o’clock at night. Before 
he came to the criticisms and suggestions 
nearly connected with the Rules before 
them he ought to notice what fell from 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Dumfries. When the hon. 
and learned Gentleman suggested that a 
Mr, T, M, Healy. 
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It was un- | 
doubtedly the fact that only those private | 
| see that in making that request they 
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Rule should be passed to carry Bills over 


from one Session to another he must 
have recognised the fact that there were 
no body of gentlemen in the House who 
would probably more object to that than 
private Members, in whose interests the 
change was proposed. He had always 
thought there was a great deal to be 
said for the change which_was long ago 
advocated at great length by his hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for 
Plymouth, but he believed it would be 
found that any Government who sug- 
gested such a plan would meet with very 
severe opposition from the first persons 
whom the hon. and learned Member for 
Dumfries desired to benefit—namely, the 
private and independent Members of the 
House. He would now leave these sub- 
sidiary questions and come to what was 
more revelant on the present occasion. 
The hon. Member for St. Helens (Mr. 
Seton-Karr) backed up by the Parlia- 
mentary authority of the hon. Member 
for North Islington (Mr. Bartley) had 
raised grave objection to what was called 
the time limit, which was part of the 
rule, and he suggested that the first part 
of the rule should be passed, and that 
referring to the time limit left out. This, 
it was thought, would be the better ar- 
rangement. But his hon. Friend must 


were asking for a great deal. The Goy- 
ernment in laying down a time limit did 
so in order that the rule should not be 
used as an instrument for obstructing 
legislation ; for if there was no time 
limit—if that part of the resolution was 
deleted they might find themselves in 
August or September with a mass of the 
Supply undisposed of, and the time being 
occupied in delaying legislation. [“ Hear, 
hear!”| That, he thought, would be a 
one-sided bargain. He recognised that 
the present or any other Government 
might be driven out of the rule, but the 
consequence of this would be that they 
would have to revert to the old system 
and cram Supply into the late days of 
August and September. They would 
really give the Government more power 
without a time limit than with one, as 
they could not force the hand of the Gov- 
ernment to bring on Supply at their de 
sire, for the Government could easily put 
off Supply by Votes on account until the 
months he had just mentioned. Of 
course he did not approve of that course 
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—of postponing Supply until the House 
had partly emptied itself, and when hon. 
Members were too exhausted to discuss 
any difficult question fully.  [‘* Hear, 
hear!”] He admitted, therefore, that 
the rule might be passed without a time 
limit, but he urged that that rule as it | 
stood tied the hands of the Government 
far more than the course for which the | 
hon. Member for Islington contended, 

and even under the worse management | 
with regard to Fridays it would be im- | 
possible to prevent hon. Members from 
discussing, week by week, the administra- | 
tive shortcomings of the Government. ' 
The hon. Member for West Islington | 
(Mr. Lough) had remarked that he would 

like to see ‘Votes on account left out of | 
the rule. He doubted whether it would | 
be wise to do so, but before definitely | 
pronouncing on the point he should like | 
to see how the rule worked for another | 
Session. The hon. Member seemed to | 
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think that the necessity for Votes on ac- | 
count had something ta do with the 
laxity, or bad arrangements of the Gov- | 


ernment. But that was not so. All| 
Governments must take Votes on account | 
in order to carry on the business of the | 
country, and no skill on the part of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer or the Sec- | 
retary to the Treasury, could possibly | 
avoid the necessity. The hon. Member | 
for St. Helens, referring to Tuesdays, | 
had said with perfect truth, that ques- | 
tions could be brought on and discussed | 
on those days under the old rule which | 
it would be practically impossible to dis- | 
cuss on Fridays under the Estimates, | 
and he referred to discussions on Tues- | 
days which had been of great value, and 
which had been calculated to bear fruit 
in the development of the policy of the 
country. That was true, and he should 
be desirous to preserve, as far as possible, 
a reasonable number of Tuesdays for the 
use of private Members, but private 
Members, as far as his experience went, 
constantly showed their appreciation of 
this privilege by having an early count 
and going home to dinner. [Laughter.] 
When his hon. Friend appealed to him 
that no Tuesdays should be taken before 
Whitsuntide he must surely have 
felt that he was making a request to 
which neither the present, nor any other 
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Government could possibly accede. But 
the Government had no desire to take 
more Tuesdays than was absolutely neces- 
sary. Last Session the Government 
adhered to this rule ; Fridays were never 
interfered with except in respect of Gov- 
ernment Bills, and he hoped that ex- 
perience would be repeated. He hoped 
that under no provocation would the 
Government be induced to infringe the 
rule to take Supply every Friday during 
the Session. [‘ Hear, hear!”] While 
there was every desire to preserve Tues- 
days as far as possible for private Mem- 
bers, that must be made subordinate to 
those private questions in which not only 
the Government, but large numbers of 
private Members were interested. His 
hon. Friend appeared to think that un- 
less private Members were bringing for- 
ward or discussing some abstract resolu- 
tion they were no better than blind ani- 
mals, following blindly the direction of 
the Government or the Opposition as the 
case might be. That was not the view 
he took of the functions of a private 
Member. He was for many years a pri- 
vate Member, and he did not remember 
that he ever brought forward an abstract 
resolution on a Friday, and he _ re- 
pudiated the idea that during those 
years he was nothing better than a blind 
animal. [Laughter.] He thought it 
would be desirable in the course of the 
present Session to give some priority to 
those important Votes in Supply, which 
were not discussed at great length in a 
previous Session, and if the House would 
consent for the purposes of Supply with- 
in reasonable limits, to regard two or 
three Sessions as one, these important 
Votes which had not been adequately dis- 
cussed in a previous Session, might, in 
course of time,receive the full attention 
of the House. [Cheers.] 

*Sirk FRANCIS POWELL (Wigan) 
thought that after a Bill had passed the 
Second Reading and through the Com- 
mittee stage, no single private Member 
should be allowed to oppose it on the 
Report stage, or on the Third Reading. 
This was the practice under the old Half- 
past. Twelve o’Clock Rule, and did much 
to facilitate useful legislation, 


Resolution agreed to, 
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SUPPLY. 
Considered in Committee :— 


[Mr. J. W. Lowrner, Chairman of Ways 
and Means, in the Chair. ]} 


1896-7. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


ARMY SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATE, 


“That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£255,300, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge for Capitation Grants and Miscel- 
laneous Charges of Volunteer Corps, which will 
come in course of payment during t!e year 
ending on the 31st day of March 1897.” 


Mr. VESEY KNOX (Londonderry) 
moved to reduce the Vote by £20,000, 
which was approximately the Irish con- 
tribution to that sum. He took this 
course for this reason. This was a large 
Vote for the physical education of the 
English people, and there was no similar 
provision for the physical education of 
the Irish people. This Vote was placed 
among the Army Estimates, but they 
knew that that was not a correct descrip- 
tion of the Vote. From the military 
point of view, no one could seriously con- 
tend that the Volunteers were a great 
advantage to the country. 

THe CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 
MEANS said the hon. Member would 
be quite out of order in discussing the 
general question on this Vote. The hon. 
Member must strictly confine himself 
to the limits of the items of the Vote 
which was now presented to the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. KNOX said he saw the Vote re- 
lated entirely to Volunteer Corps. These 
Volunteer Corps were entirely in Great 
Britain. There was not a single Volun- 
teer Corps in Ireland, and he took objec- 
tion to that distribution of Imperial ex- 
penditure. This expenditure was con- 
fined solely to one part of the United 
Kingdom. 

Toe CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 
MEANS: Order, order! That argument 
is applicable to the original Vote. It 
does not apply to this part. The hon. 
Member must confine himself strictly to 
this Supplementary Estimate. He must 
not discuss the general principles of 
Volunteers Corps or whether the money 
applied to Volunteer Corps should be 
applicable to Ireland or not. It does 
not arise on this Vote. 
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Mr. KNOX said he should postpone 
the greater part of his remarks until 
they came to the Army Estimates. On 
that occasion he should go into the whole , 
subject. He wished merely to move, as 
a matter of protest, the reduction of 
£20,000. He wished to ask why it was 
that this extraordinary course was taken 
every year in succession, of presenting 
an enormous Supplementary Estimate 
for the Volunteers. He wanted to know 
why this payment, which was really made 
in April, should not be included in the 
original Estimate, and why there should 
be an entirely fallacious decrease shown 
on the original Estimate. Surely it was 
known that the Department would have 
to propose this additional sum before the 
close of the financial year? It was a 
false principle to proceed on the basis 
of first bringing in an estimate which 
they knew would not do them, and then 
bringing in this fresh Estimate, having 
got some sort of apparent credit for 
having kept their Army Estimates down. 
He saw nothing in the items of this Sup- 
plementary Estimate which could not in 
the ordinary course have been foreseen in 
the original Estimate that was set down 
by the Department. The present course 
was not, in a financial sense, being quite 
fair with the House. This Supplemen- 
tary Estimate was vicious in principle, 
and it was entirely contrary to the finan- 
cial principles which ought to guide that 
House. It was not right to cut down at 
the beginning of the year and to claim 
credit on a ground which they knew was 
baseless, and on these grounds he moved 
to reduce the Vote. They knew it was 
usually done ; they knew it had become 
customary, and he would like to ask this 
simple question—whether it is contem- 
plated by the Government to make this 
an exceptional arrangement, or whether 
they intended to repeat it year by year! 

Sm HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central) said he desired to offer his 
hearty thanks to the Government for the 
enormous deal they had done for the 
Volunteer Force. In reply to the hon. 
Gentleman opposite, he would like to ask 
how was it possible for the Government 
to foretell what was the number of effi- 
cients in the Volunteer year before that 
year was completed? The Volunteer 
year only ended on the 31st of October, 
and it was quite impossible for the 
Department to tell what would be the 
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number of efficients at the end of the 
Volunteer year. He was sure the Com- 
mittee would be delighted to see the 
great increase in the number of efficients 
in the Volunteer Force, and the diminu- 
tion of those earning the third-class grant. 
There was one point on which he would 
like to ask his right hon. Friend for in- 
formation. That had reference to the 
matter of Sergeant-Majors of Volunteer 
Corps. 

Tue CHAIRMAN or WAYS anv 
MEANS said it would not be in order to 
discuss this matter, which was not in- 
cluded in the Vote. 

Sin HOWARD VINCENT submitted 
that there would not be a capitation 
grant at all without sergeant-majors. 

Tue CHAIRMAN or WAYS anv 
MEANS said it was not the capitation 
grant that came under discussion, only 
the Supplementary grant. 

Sm HOWARD VINCENT said he 
would not trespass further on the time 
.of the Committee ; he simply gave this 
indication of the desirability of giving 
attention to the matter. 

Mr. LOUGH asked the right hon. 
Gentleman in his reply not to confine him- 
self to meeting the argument advanced 
on behalf of Ireland, but to give some 
explanation of what this increase of the 
capitation grant meant. If it was to 
provide more efficiently for the Volun- 
teers in order that they might be an eco- 
nomic substitute for the army, then he 
would be very glad to hear it. He would 
far rather vote for better provision for 
the Volunteers than add to the extrava- 
gance of the regular army. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn Regis) 
said there was one item in the Vote he 
did not quite understand, and it seemed 
to him to be original, and, if so, it raised 
a question of principle, and that was the 
additional capitation allowance for en- 
gineers efficient in submarine mining. 
As this stood, it would seem to be, not 
u continuation of the original Vote, but 
a new additional grant. All the other 
portions of the Estimate were continua- 
tions of the original Vote, but with re- 
gard to this item, as it was described, it 
looked as if it were not in the same 
category. He only wished to know 
whether any new method was to be 
adopted for promoting efficiency of engi- 
heers in submarine mining. His own 
idea was that this duty ought not to be 
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confined to engineers, but should be en- 
trusted to sailors. Did this involve a 
new grant? 

*Tuz UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror WAR (Mr. Broprick, Surrey, Guild- 
ford) said he thought, perhaps, the de- 
scription was not the best that could have 
been chosen. The intention was that it 
should be a special allowance for efficiency 
in submarine mining. The fact was, engi- 
neers had to spend considerable extra 
time to make themselves efficient, and 
had greater wear and tear of clothing 
than other Volunteers, and in conse- 
quence it was found extremely desirable 
at the ports to offer inducements to 
Volunteers to enter this particular ser- 
vice, and about ten years ago the War 
Office offered this special capitation 
allowance, enabling these corps to be 
kept up. His hon. Friend, who was con- 
tinually taking the Navy under his 
charge, thought that sailors would do the 
work better, and he could inform him 
that sailors did undertake the work at 
some ports, and did it very well. As to 
the general criticisms offered by the hon. 
Gentleman opposite, there was nothing 
in the nature of that evasion the hon. 
Member assumed there was in presenting 
these Supplementary Estimates. The 
fact was, that last year about this time 
the Government asked Parliament to 
give the whole capitation grant to the 
Volunteers, in order to bring up to date 
payments they considered, in some cases, 
remained in arrear, and such, according 
to the War Department's view, were 
made in advance. The hon. Member was 
of opinion that the Volunteers began 
their year with the financial year, but the 
Volunteer year began in November, and 
consequently in paying them in April 
they were paid when five months of the 
year had run, and some of the officers 
said they were paid only half way 
through the year. For this reason, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer assenting, 
and it being convenient, public funds per- 
mitting, the advances were made at a 
rather earlier period this year than in 
other years. There was no fetish about 
the Ist of April, and this was done in the 
present year because it was convenient 
to public funds, and there were econo- 
mies also allowing it, and so it was 
arrange. the payments should be made 
in January and February. It was, he 
understood, convenient to the Volunteers, 
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and there was no reason whatever why | 
it should be withheld until the month of! 
April. 

Mr. KNOX said the right hon. Gentle- | 
man had not met the point raised. | 
He could not see any reason why this) 
should not have been estimated at the | 
time the original Estimates were drafted. 
The hon. and gallant Gentleman opposite, | 
who invited him to join his regiment, 
took the ground that it was impossible 
to foretell how many Volunteers there 
might be to come in for these grants for 
efficiency, but he did not understand it 
was the view of the War Office that there 
was this extraordinary fluctuation in the 
Volunteer force. Their point was, that 
certain capitation grants were due on 
April 1, and they asked Parliament to 
allow them to adopt the course of paying 
them in the same year before April 1. 
That was a bad principle. If the Volun- 
teers ought to get payment in February 
before it was absolutely due, then this 
ought to be done every year. The 
Volunteers were not more hard-up this 
than another year. Naturally they 
wanted it every year, and if there was a 
good reason for it then the payment 
should be made in advance every year. 
What would happen if this were not paid 
now, but allowed to go over? The pay- 
ment would come into the new Estimates 
for a new year, and probably at the end 
of that year there would be another pay- 
ment to meet because it was convenient, 
and working out this it would be found 
that the Volunteer Estimate for one year 
might be double what it was the year 
before. He did not suppose that would 
be done, for it was perfectly clear that 


if the Treasury adopted the principle of | 


allowing payments to be made in ad- 
vance they must follow it out every year, 


or there would be loud complaints from | 
Volunteers of going back on the arrange- | 
It must have been known at the | 


ment. 
beginning of the year that this would 
have to be paid out before April, and 
therefore provision should have been 
made for it in the Estimates. 

Mr. J. G. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty) 


was not at all satisfied, and did not think | 
that a satisfactory reason had been given | 


for not including this in the original 
Estimates. He was quite sure that if a 
board of directors in a commercial enter- 
prise were to make such a blunder in an 
original estimate they would be bundled 


Mr. Brodrick. 
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(Money ). 


out of oftice by the shareholders. Why 
did not the War Department conduct its 
affairs in a businesslike way? 


Question put, “ That a sum, not exceed- 
ing £235,300, be granted for the said 
Service.” 


The House divided : —Ayes, 
127.—(Division List, No. 8.) 


23; Noes, 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolution to be reported upon Mon- 
day next ; Committee to sit again upon 
Monday next. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE 
(REPORTS OF MONEY COMMITTEES). 


Tue FIRST LORD tHE TREA- 
SURY moved :— 


“That the Proceedings on the Reports of 
the Committees of Supply and Ways and 
Means and other Committees authorising the 
expenditure of Public Money may be entered 
upon at any hour though opposed, and shall 
not be interrupted under the provisions of any 
Standing Order regulating the Sittings of the 
House, except of Standing Order No. 5.” 


OF 


MILITARY WORKS (MONEY). 


Considered in Committee: 


|[Cuamman or Ways anp Means in the 
Chair. | 


*Mr. BRODRICK moved :— 


| “That it is expedient to authorise the issue, 
| out of the Consolidated Fund, of any sums not 
| exceeding in the whole £5,458,000, for the ex- 
penses of certain Military Works and other 
Military Services, and to authorise the Trea- 
sury to borrow by means of terminable annu- 
ties, payable out of moneys to be provided by 
Parliament for Army Services, and, if those 
moneys are insufficient, out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund, such sums as may be required 
for the purpose of providing money for the 
issue of the above-mentioned sum of £5,458,000 
out of the Consolidated Fund, or the repay- 
ment to that Fund of all or any part of the 
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sum so issued, and also to authorise the appli- 
cation of the Surplus of Income above Expen- 
diture for the year ending on the 31st day of 
March, 1897, towards paying any sums autho- 
rised to be issued out of the Consolidated Fund 
for Military Works.” 


Hie said: I rise to renew the Motion 
made in this House in June last. On 
that occasion I briefly explained to 
the House the reasons which, in the 
judgment of the Government, made it 
necessary to ask Parliament to under- 
take certain urgent military services Ly 
loan. The House may, perhaps, desire 
that I should justify the proposal to 
proceed in this manner rather than 
through the medium of the annual Esti- 
mates, and it is desirable, for the benefit 
of those who may not have the past 
history of this matter in their recolles- 
tion, to remind the Committee that the 
services proposed to be undertaken are 
such as it has been customary for the 
last 50 years to undertake out of 
capital aoneys and not out of 
unnual Estimates. [“‘ Hear, hear!”] In 
1854-6, at the time of the Crimean 
War, a sum of £860,000 was spent on 
building large camps for the extra 
soldiers then under arms. In 1860 
Lord Palmerston and succeeding Minis- 
ters applied to Parliament for loans 
amounting to a sum of £7,460,000 in 
respect of forts and other defences round 
the coast. In 1872, Lord Cardwell 
carried out the Localisation of the Forces 
by an Act, under which £3,500,000 of 
capital money had been spent. In 1888, 
Mr. Stanhope, by the Imperial Defence 
Act, obtained £2,600,000 for the forti- 
fication of our Military Ports and Coaling 
Stations. In 1890 a sum of £4,100,000 
was granted for the reconstruction of 
barracks, in consequence of the repre- 
sentatives before Lord Randolph 
Churchill's Committee that the condition 
of some of our barracks was a disgrace 
to the British nation. This last loan, 
I should mention, differed from those 
which preceded it, in that it was repay- 
able, and is being repaid, by annual in- 
stalments charged on the Army Esti- 
mates. It is in pursuance of the policy 
accepted by Parliament in relation to 
the loans of 1888 and 1890 that we are 
now forced to come to Parliament again. 
There was no pretence at the time—as 
any reference to Mr. Stanhope’s state- 
ment will show—that the loans then 
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granted represented a final or complete 
treatment of the services for which pro- 
vision was asked. On the contrary, Mr. 
Stanhope, in introducing the Bill of 
1888, spoke as follows : — 


“It will be fully understood that the 
scheme now submitted does not pretend to be 
an exhaustive one, or to complete all the 
defences which the Military Authorities think 
necessary and desire to see carried out. What 
it does aim at is to carry out in the next three 
years, or in other words, as quickly as possible, 
all the most urgent of these defences.’ 


He said: I rise to renew the Motion 
asked for by the Military Authorities 
amounted to £9,000,000 ; Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s Committee vouched for the 
necessity of the service ; and the amount 
voted by the House of Commons in 1890 
was £4,100,000. We are thus brought 
face to face with the difficulty which we 
are asking Parliament to enable us to 
meet. Loans have been granted for the 
more urgent fortifications which could 
be carried out in three years, and for 
the barracks which it was estimated could 
be erected in five years. Those loans 
are now exhausted, and we are obliged t» 
come to Parliament again. In the face 
of the above-named precedents, I do nov 
know whether any question will be 
raised as to the course we propose to 
take of proceeding by loan. The ad- 
vantages of this course are so over- 
whelming that it is not astonishing that 
Parliament has sanctioned it again and 
again. It is obvious in all matters con- 
nected with fortification or the renewal 
of barracks, that it is unwise and un- 
economical to proceed haphazard. <A 
recognised scheme must be drawn out. 
[‘ Hear, hear!” | Contracts must be 
entered into, and work proceeded with 
regularly from month to month. This 
is exceedingly difficult under annual Esti- 
mates. Money may be available 
in one year, and not in another, which 
causes postponement and delay. Even 
when money is available, no contract can 
be made for a fresh work till the Vote 
is passed by Parliament—an event fre- 
quently delayed till the best building 
months of the year are gone. When 
money has been voted and the building 
commenced, a long frost in the winter 
may upset all calculations, and perhaps 
reduce the expenditure in the financial 
year by one-third, which money returns 
to the Exchequer, and the funds have, 
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in the following financial year, to be re- 
voted, this course possibly necessitating 
fresh taxation by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, whose provision for this 
service in the preceding year has been 
torn from him by the ruthless clutches 
of the National Debt Commissioners. 
[Laughter.] If we proceed by loan, all 
these inconveniences are avoided. More- 
over, I submit that this process opens 
the most convenient channel for Parlia- 
mentary criticism. A scheme can be 
put forward as a whole; it can be dis- 
cussed, modified, or rejected. Whatever 
is approved can then be carried out in 
the promptest and most economical 
manner. The Resolution to which we 
ask the Committee to assent is to the 
expenditure of £5,458,000. Of this 
sum £1,120,000, or about one quarter, 
relates to services in which the Navy has 
an equal interest, with the Army, if not 
a primary interest. I do not refer to 
the cost of guns or ammunition, which, 
being of a less permanent nature than 
the works, will be provided on annual 
Estimates. We have four classes of ports 
for which defence has been authorised 
by Parliament in the past. We have 
military ports, and naval bases at home 
of the type of Portsmouth, Plymouth, 
and Cork. We have to defend mercan- 
tile harbours, such as the Clyde, Forth, 
Dublin, Belfast, and the Bristol Channel. 
We have Gibraltar, Malta, and other 
fortresses abroad ; and we have coaling 
stations in every part of the globe, which 
though fortified and manned by the 
Army, are maintained for the service of 
the Navy. The additions which are now 
proposed to the defence of these ports 
are due to two main causes. The first 
of these being the provision of works for 
medium and quick-firing armament, 
which has not hitherto been supplied, 
and the defences against torpedo-boat 
attack at our naval bases which has been 
strongly urged by the Admiralty. The 
second is that the large Admiralty works 
contemplated at Gibraltar have made it 
necessary further to strengthen the arma- 
ment at that fortress, while the develop- 
ment of foreign power in the seas to the 
east of the Cape, make it incumbent on 
us to secure our ports in those seas 
against such an attack as could be made 
upon them. [‘Hear, hear!”] So far 
Mr. Brodrick. 
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we are asking Parliament for nothing 
except to make good a policy which it 
has already sanctioned. But we have 
been obliged, under urgent pressure from 
the Admiralty, to consider the fortifi- 
cation of four harbours at home, to 
enable trading ships to find protection 
on reaching our shores in the event of 
war, and to enable Her Majesty’s fleet 
to act with greater freedom and activity 
in the Atlantic. These four harbours 
selected for their naval tactical character 
are Berehaven, Lough Swilly, Falmouth, 
and Scilly. Now, before I justify these 
proposals, I ought to make it clear to 
the Committee how these questions, 
which involve more than one of our two 
great services, are dealt with. Any ques- 
tion of defence or of combined attack 
which arises at the Admiralty or the 
War Office is referred for consideration 
to the Joint Naval and Military Com- 
mittee on Defence, on which the Senior 
Naval Lords and two other Naval Mem- 
bers represent the Admiralty, while the 
Army is represented by the Adjutant 
General, the Inspector General of Forti- 
fications, and the Inspector General of 
Ordnance. Their conclusions are con- 
sidered by the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty and the Secretary of State for War, 
who either decide the question or, if its 
importance warrants it, as in the present 
instance, bring it before the Cabinet 
Committee, presided over by the Lord 
President of the Council, at which the 
Commander-in-Chief and the Senior 
Naval Lord are present. This system 
has worked with great harmony and 
smoothness, and the House may rest 
assured that the proposals now sub- 
mitted are founded on the best expert 
opinion, reviewed not only in principle, 
but in detail by the Cabinet Committee. 
The addition of quick-firing guns to the 
defences, and the further provision neces- 
sary against torpedo attack were put 
forward after exhaustive inquiry by the 
Joint Naval and Military Committee in 
1892 and 1894, and the Government 
included them in this Bill when it was 
proposed to introduce it last year, be- 
cause they felt that, with due considera- 
tion to the safety of the ports affected, 
they could no longer be delayed. [“ Hear, 
hear!”| With regard to the mercantile 
strategic ports named above, the Naval 
and Military Committee were unanimous 
in attaching a just importance to the 
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defence of these strategic naval positions. 
They reported in these words :—— 


“Berehaven and Lough Swilly are natural 
harbours admirably situated as strategic har- 
bours on the verge of the open ocean. If 
defended they would not only afford a very 
considerable safeguard to our -trade and com- 
merce, but would enable Her Majesty’s Fleet 
and ships to act with greater freedom and 
activity, confident in the existence of a coal 
supply at the very points where it would be 
wanted by vessels covering our trade and acting 
against hostile squadrons in the Atlantic. 
With the resources of these ports available, 
our ships would be able to chase further and 
would be placed at an advantage as to coal 
endurance compared with the ships of any 
nation to which we may be opposed. It is 
certain that the waters to the south and west 
of Ireland will receive much attention from an 
enemy seeking to injure our trade. Berehaven 
would save 180 miles of coal distance to Her 
Majesty’s vessels cruising in the Atlantic. 
Lough Swilly is a most important point, espe- 
cially for the American trade, which would in 
case of war pass round to the north of Ireland. 
Falmouth is required for a dispatch station. 
The Scilly Isles, connected as they are by tele- 
graph with England, form a most important 
signal station. With a coal supply available at 
this spot, a fleet covering the channel could 
be kept coaled up ready at all times to chase 
in full strength.” 


Nothing that could be said from this 
Bench would add anything to the com- 
bined and deliberate opinions of our 
Naval Advisers on these points, but 1 
would beg the Committee to notice that 
the sum it is proposed to vote to com- 
plete the defence of these ports and 
coaling stations all over the world will 
not in all absorb more than the price of 
a single ironclad or than that of any two 
of the great Atlantic liners, which for the 
lack of a single one of these protected 
harbours might become a prey to an 
enemy’s cruiser on the outbreak of war. 
(Hear, hear!”] The second heading of 
the Schedule, and pecuniarily the largest, 
is that for barracks and completion of 
large camps, on which we ask Parliament 
for £2,989,000. I do not propose to 
detain the Committee long on this head, 
because the question is one which is 
familiar to the House and to the country. 
In 1889 £9,000,000 were pressed upon 
us by the Military Authorities to meet 
the necessary amendments of barrack 
accommodation, and £4,100,000 was 
voted as immediately urgent. If I am 
asked to state why £9,000,000 were re- 
quired, the answer is that for the first 
two-thirds of this century the housing of 
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the troops was greatly neglected, that 
there has been a great advance of sani- 
tary science in the last few years, and a 
general rise of the standard of accom- 
modation for all classes of the popula- 
tion. [‘ Hear, hear!”] Moreover, there 
is a continuous and healthy pressure 
from this House that the Army, for the 
benefit of recruiting and for the credit 
of the country should be properly 
housed. [“ Hear, hear!”] The sum now 
proposed is necessary, first, to complete 
the replacing of wornout and unsanitary 
wooden huts at Aldershot, the Curragh, 
Colchester, and Shornclifie. These were 
originally built to last 20 years, and al- 
though those erected at the time of the 
Crimean War were dealt with in 1890, 
those erected between 1855 and 1875 
have far outrun their span of existence, 
and are most costly to maintain in re- 
pair. Next we have to provide for the 
increased garrisons at fortresses and 
coaling stations abroad, which have been 
pressed upon us by the Colonial Defence 
Committee or by the increases of garri- 
son under successive Governments. We 
have also to build a cavalry barrack in 
Ireland, in place of Island Bridge Bar- 
racks, from which the troops have had 
to be withdrawn owing to typhoid fever ; 
we have a Military hospital to build in 
London; we have to replace the bar- 
racks destroyed by fire at Winchester ; 
and we propose to erect a large number 
of married quarters at various stations, 
in order to obviate the inconveniences 
which fall on a class on whom Military 
service often presses hardly. The de- 
tails of the proposed expenditure under 
the head of Barracks will, as in 1890, be 
laid before the House in a schedule. So 
far I have been dealing with undertak- 
ings for which we have already re- 
ceived the authority of the House. 
I come now to the last head of the 
Loan—£1,149,000, the main items of 
which represent proposals of a novel 
character. To these proposals I beg the 
special attention of the Committee. We 
have, however, in the first instance, to 
complete the arrangements for mobilisa- 
tion for the defence of London, for which 
sums have been taken the annual 
Estimates. The principle on which 
our troops will be employed for 
defence in case of invasion was drawn 
out ten years ago by the most eminent 
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soldiers of the day, and was then ap- 
proved by the Government. The points 
at which the various army corps will be 
stationed for the immediate attack of an 
invading force have been clearly laid 
down. But it has been held that, apart 
from the Mobile Army and the recognised 
garrisons, London must be surrounded 
by defensive positions strongly held and 
fortified with artillery, as a second line 
of defence. [“Hear, hear!”] By this 
means alone can the field army be given 
absolute freedom of movement, and have 
the security that a light column striking 
at London from some other point of the 
coast will meet with determined re- 
sistance. [“ Hear, hear!”] These posi- 
tions therefore have, after an exhaustive 
survey, been selected by trained officers, 
and approved by the Commander in 
Chief and Adjutant General. Since 1888, 
by successive votes of Parliament, 13 of 
these centres have been acquired ; store- 
houses have been erected on several of 
them, and works commenced. The scheme, 
therefore, is in full working, and the ex- 
penditure hitherto has been about 
£68,000. <A further sum of £96,000 is 
required mainly to complete the store- 
houses and the access to the works. The 
objects attained will be recognised by 
every Member of the House. Sites have 
been chosen deliberately instead of hur- 
riedly ; concentration at these sites has 
been worked out; the storehouses will 
contain the ammunition and_ en- 
trenching tools assigned to the lines 
of entrenchments be manned, 
and we shall thus carry further the de- 
centralisation of stores. Ten years ago 
the stores were all concentrated at Wool- 
wich ; and it was estimated that it would 
have then taken six weeks to distribute 
the stores in the event of war. In addi- 
tion to the more easy and expeditious 
distribution of stores, we shall moreover 
have the very large forces assigned to 
these positions so placed as to be avail- 
able within a few hours, to be drawn for- 
ward to support the field army in any 
place where additional numbers are re- 
quired. !”| Even at a 


to 


[“ Hear, hear!” | 

distance of nearly a century it may be 

worth quoting the opinion given by the 

Emperor Napoleon as to the value of for- 
Mr. Brodrick, 
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tified positions, especially in the case of 
the less highly trained troops :— 

“At the time of great national disasters 
Empires frequently stand in need of soldiers ; 
but men are never wanting for internal defence, 
if a place be provided where their energies can 
be brought into action. 50,000 National 
guards, with 3,000 gunners, will defend a forti- 
fied capital against an army of 300,000 men. ‘The 
same 50,000 in the open field, if they are not 
experienced soldiers, commanded by skilled 
officers, will be thrown into confusion by a few 
thousand horse.” 


The last, but not the least pressing of 
our requirements which I have to bring 
forward is the provision for the training 
of the troops by means of ranges and 
of manoeuvres. [“ Hear, hear!”|] The 
question of ranges in this densely popu- 
lated country is becoming yearly more 
difficult. [‘ Hear, hear!”] We have to 
find means for Corps of the Regular 
Army, of Militia, and of Volunteers, to 
shoot every year. We could not of 
course undertake to provide ranges in 
every county or for isolated companies. 
But our proposal is to expend a sum of 
£500,000 in setting up ranges at various 
centres throughout the country—vwith, it 
is hoped, camping grounds attached to 
them—at which it will be the duty of the 
General Officer Commanding to see that 
every description of troops has the oppor- 
tunity of firing during the year. [“‘ Hear, 
hear!”| I am sure the Committee will 
agree that that is the only way in which 
we can meet this great national dilemma 
in regard to the provision of ranges. 
[“Hear, hear!”] I cannot, of course, 
indicate localities, but I can assure the 
House that cheapness and ease of access 
will be the primary considerations. The 
Military Authorities have also pressed 
upon the Government a further step 
which, subject to the assent of Parlia- 
ment, we propose to take without delay. 
The difficulty experienced in training the 
troops owing to the absence of 
manceuvres was brought before the 
House last year. We have in all 400,000 
infantry, cavalry, and mobile artillery in 
this country. In case of war a General 
would have to handle at least 100,000 
men. But there is no ground at present 
in this country where a General can 
learn the tactical command of more than 
10,000 men. We are therefore asking 
our Generals to go into action, each with 
one of his arms tied behind his back— 
(hear, hear!”|—and the fact that the 
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House of Commons did not see its way 
last year to pass the Military Manceuvres 
Bill has rendered it more necessary that | 
we should take steps to rescue our troops 
from their present hampered position as 
regards effective manceuvring. — [“ Hear, 
hear!”| Representations on this subject 
have been showered upon us by the 
Military Authorities. Lord Wolseley, the | 
Commander in Chief, writes to the Secre- 
tary of State for War :— 


‘The regiments drill well and march past 
admirably, but neither the Generals, the Staff, 
nor the regimental officers are as well instructed 
in the practical side of a soldier’s training as 
they should be. Our best officers know the 
theory well, but are sadly in want of experi- 
ence in practising what they have learned 
from books. That experience they cannot 
obtain under existing circumstances in England, 
and I can see no prospect of their being as 
efficient as the nation expects them to be until 
they are annually given an opportunity of 
learning their work practically over a suffi- 
ciently wide extent of country. I think it my 
duty to impress on your Lordship, once more, 
the urgent necessity of purchasing a large 
and sufficient manceuvring area for the instruc- 
tion of the home Army in the art and method 
of war.” 


Lord Roberts, than whom there is no 


officer who has had greater experience in | 
India, and who is now Commander of | 


the Forces in Ireland, writes in a similar 


strain of the absolute necessity for in- | 


structing the troops in 
Sir Evelyn Wood, Quartermaster 
General, writes of the difficulty at 
present of training the Transport Ser- 
vice, which is not the least impor- 
tant of the services of the Army. 
He says that extended manceuvres are 
absolutely necessary if transport is to be 
trained. The Duke of Connaught, who 
commanded the manceuvres this year at 
Aldershot, reported to the War Office 
that the space available at Aldershot in 


manoeuvring. 


August was such that manceuvres were | 


impossible, and that only tactical in- 
struction could be given. Finally, I 
quote the opinion of General Luck, In- 
spector-General of Cavalry, who has had 
immense experience in the handling of 
cavalry, which no man in Europe or Asia 
understands better than he. General 
Luck says :— 


“Nowhere in the United Kingdom where 
Cavalry are quartered is it possible to even 
drill a Cavalry division; to manceuvre one is 
quite out of the question. At Aldershot and 
the Curragh there is barely room to drill a 
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| weak Brigade; no room to manceuvre one. At 
| none of the other stations is there even room 
| to practise a Regiment so as to fit it to take 
| part in a Brigade. ‘To send a large force of 
Cavalry on a campaign under inexperienced 
otlicers would be simply courting disaster.” 


| Lord Lansdowne, with these opinions 
| before him, felt that it was quite impos- 
sible to take the responsibility of ignoring 
| these demands. We feel the necessity 
| of holding from time to time such large 
manceuvres as those for which we asked 
for a Bill last year. But we hold, 
beyond this, that we ought at all times 
to be able to manceuvre our cavalry, and 
to give a reasonable force of infantry an 
opportunity of training. Having regard 
to the fact that at Aldershot and in the 
neighbourhood the value of land since 
our occupation of it has gone up four 
or five-fold, and that we cannot purchase 
land round there at anything like a 
reasonable price, we have been obliged 
to seek some manceuvring ground in 
some other quarter. For this purpose 
my hon. Friend the Financial Secretary 
(Mr. Powell-Williams) early in the 
autumn entered into negotiations for the 
purchase of a tract of land with a con- 
siderable number of landowners, with a 
view of obtaining a provisional agree- 
| ment in case the step proposed should be 
approved by Parliament. We have com- 
menced to enter on those agreements, 
and we have every hope that, as a con- 
siderable number of them are concluded 
already, we shall be able to purchase a 
tract of land amounting to 40,000 acres, 
or about 60 square miles, on Salisbury 
Plain—(Cheers|—a_ proceeding which 
will, at a cost of less than £450,000— 
not more, that is the extreme amount 
required—give us a manceuvring ground 








| us a good 


three times the size of any available at 
Aldershot. This site is pronounced by 
the military authorities to be admirably 
fitted for military purposes ; it will give 
rifle range, and may also 
enable us to do our artillery shooting 
there instead of at the present distant 
ranges. As regards price, if it be thought 
that we are asking for a large sum, I 
should like to remind the Committee 
that the State of Wurtemburg alone 
about two years ago spent a larger sum 
in providing a manceuvring ground for 
cavalry. We should, therefore, be 





making a good bargain for the nation, 
and I think it would certainly be an 
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extraordinary thing if the British nation 
should refuse its troops the training 
which was pronounced necessary by all 
the military advisers simply because of 
this sum which we now ask for. I have 
desired to make it clear that the expen- 
diture we ask for is of a permanent cha- 
racter. The fortifications which we pro- 
pose to put up will be at places which 
always remain undefended ; the barracks 
which we should substitute for these 
wooden huts ought to last for a hundred 
years; the land which we propose to 
buy will be a permanent and probably 
an increasingly valuable investment ; 
and the sum which the Committee ask 
for for the whole loan will be repayable 
within 30 years. Therefore, we have 
not lightly entered upon this expendi- 
ture. There has been no time when the 
co-operation between Army and Navy 
has been closer than it is at the present 
moment. The heads of the two services 
are being constantly brought together, 
and the proposals, so far as they connect 
the two services, have the common 
consent of both. The Committee should 
remember that although large sums were 
voted for the Navy last year, we ought 
not to let our zeal thoroughly to equip 
the service on which we primarily de 
pend prevent us from doing what is 
necessary to enable the Army to fulfil 
its functions. After all, an army besides 
its duties has its rights; every soldier 
who joins the service has the right to be 
housed fairly, and in a sanitary way 

[hear, hear!”|—and every soldier has 
the right to get such training as will 
give him a fair chance with the soldiers 
of most foreign countries, and to know 
that he goes into action under Generals 
qualified to lead him. [* Hear, hear!’’] 
We have asked for this expenditure 
because we think it a sound and 
economical way of carrying on the work. 
I cannot conceive a worse economy 
than that we should vote 21 millions 
every year for the Navy, and not render 
impregnable the coaling stations on) 
which the Navy depends for its utility, 
and in the same way I suppose we could 
not do a worse service to the country | 
than to ask them to vote 18 millions for 
the Army and deprive our troops of the 
training which all foreign countries and 
every British officer considers necessary. | 
Under those circumstances, having ex- | 
plained our motives, and having assured 


Mr. Brodrick, | 


is 
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the Committee that we are asking for the 
minimum sum which is considered neces- 
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| sary for military efficiency and national 


safety, I can only say that I look with 
confidence to receiving a verdict of the 
House of Commons in our favour, 
[Cheers.| Tle moved the resolution 
authorising the expenditure of the money 
necessary for the purposes of the Bill. 
*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean) said he should support 
the Resolution as a friendly critic. He 
felt regret that the Government were not 
able to proceed with the Military 
Manceuvres Bill of last year, and thought 
that, considering the importance of the 
interests involved, they were not quite 
stern enough in their desire to carry it. 
[“‘ Hear, hear!”] He thought the pre- 
sent expenditure ought to have been en- 
tered upon as soon as it was considered 
necessary. He dared say that many of 
his hon. Friends on that side of the House 
might differ from him in regard to the 
present Bill, but he doubted whether 
they would see their way to oppose it as 
a whole. As to the proposal to proceed 
by way of loan, there was, of course, a 
great controversy as to this system apply- 
ing to the Navy, but he thought there 
had never been any difference of opinion 
in regard to measures such as the present. 
There could be no doubt that fortifica- 
tions, barracks, and coaling stations had 
been so dealt with on former occasions, 
and there could be no ground for a new 
departure on this occasion. He wished 
that for all proposals of this kind, for 
which the Defence Committee of the 
Cabinet was responsible, they could have 
an even stronger statement from the 
rovernment. He had noticed in Parlia- 
ment this Session, and in speeches during 
the recess, signs that the authority of the 
Committee of the Cabinet presided over 
by the Duke of Devonshire was increas- 


| ing, and was stronger than it was this 


time last year. It then seemed doubtful 
whether it had the authority it was de- 
sirable it should possess. The statement 
of the Under Secretary for War involved 
considerations of policy larger than the 
mere figures of some of the items. The 
first of the heads under which the right 
hon. Gentleman divided his speech con- 


cerned works which, although technically 


military, were, in fact, naval works for 
the benefit of the fleet in its maritime 
defence of the British Islands and the 
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Empire. He himself shared with the 
former First Lord of the Admiralty (Lord | 
George Hamilton) the opinion that we 
should follow the example of foreign 
countries by taking out of the hands ‘of 
the Army, ‘which did not manage them | 
properly, stations intended for naval pur- | 
poses. The Army should not have the) 
management of what was intended for the | 
Navy. The example of almost all the | 
military Powers of the world was against | 
us on this point. An American gentle- | 
man, who had recently made a careful | 
survey of the coast defences and coaling 
stations of the various Powers, had re- 
ported that our arrangements were 
primeval and antiquated. The naval 
stations of the other Powers were under 
the control of their navies, and this 
gentleman thought it a much wiser plan 
than ours. It was shown last year how 
the Army and Navy had thrown back- 
wards and forwards, like battledore and 
shuttlecock, the garrisoning of the naval 
bases of the country. All these bases 
should be under the control of the Navy, 
as was the case in Italy, France, and 
Germany. The second head of the Under 





Secretary’s statement covered the ques- 


tion of barracks. It was a question as to 
which past experience should make the | 
House careful and prudent. He did not 
complain of the expenditure or its 
amount. But where barracks were built 
sometimes had an undue effect on the 
disposition of forces. The localisation | 
oi our forces often depended on considera- 
tions which, when trace] out, came to 
the accilent of where barracks had been 
built under former loans. Therefore the 
policy of barrack loans should be carefully 
watched, that they might not continue | 
the evil system former barrack loans in- | 
volved them in. The building of cavalry | 
barracks in town had been fatal to the} 
efficiency of cavalry, and they should | 
follow the example of Belgium by 
stationing them where they could 
perfect themselves in their duties. The} 
Under Secretary seemed to think the| 
proposal in connection with forts for the 
defence of London was a novelty. His 
chief reason for supporting the Vote of 
£96,000 asked for for this purpose was 
that it novelty. The forts 
were begun under the last Government 
but one, and continued under the last 
Government. It was an extraordinary 


was not a 
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thing, considering the hundreds of thou- 
sands of Londoners who at least once a 
'week walked about the hills where 
forts were, that they should 
be unaware of their erection, but 
‘the policy of erecting the forts had 
never been discussed by the House of 
Commons. He did not believe a single 
word was ever said in the House of Com- 
mons on the point. On the panic argu- 
ment alone the small expenditure the 
forts involved was worth incurring, 
for undoubtedly, if we got into a serious 
war the Admiralty would have to send 
the fleet about in a way that neither the 
public nor the Press would understand, 
and pressure would be brought upon 
them at a time when they would be un- 
able to tell the public the reasons for 
what they were doing. The public would 
be more likely to keep their heads under 
dangerous circumstances of the kind if 
they thought there was something be- 
tween them and invasion other than 
a fleet which might not be in the 
at all. The defence of the 
country against invasion must always 
be, under any circumstances, a pro- 
tecting fleet, and if the Channel should 
be clear in the sense of the seas 
being clear of the British fleet—not in 
the sense that it was a certain 
distance off attacking the enemy’s 
fleet—than, he was bound to say 
he did not believe any military defence 
would save the capital from invasion. 
He agreed that it would be an improve- 
ment in our military system if the 
Volunteers were formed into brigade divi- 
sions and were placed under the com- 
mand of men who thoroughly understood 
their work. One ground of objection 
that might be taken by some hon. Mem- 
bers to the Government proposal was 
that the cost of our military system of 
defence was enormous with an inade- 
quate result, and that a great deal more 
might be done with the money. That 
was a point, however, that might be dis- 
cussed more satisfactorily when the Army 
Estimates were under consideration. He, 
however, did not think that this parti- 
cular Bill was open to attack upon that 
ground, and as he believed that most of 
the proposals it contained were sound he 
should be prepared to support the 
Measure. 

*Sir JOHN COLOMB (Great Yarmouth) 
said that he most heartily joined the 
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right hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down in his appreciation of the clearness | 
and frankness of the speech of the right | | 
hon. Gentleman the Under Secretary for 
War. He was quite certain that there | 
could be no misapprehension with regard 
to the right hon. Gentleman’s statement. | 
It was most unfortunate that the right 
hon. Gentleman’s speech should have 
been delivered at an hour when the 
House was nearly empty, because if the | 
House had been full it would have facili- | 
tated the Debate and would have saved 
any hon. Member from entertaining any 
misay prehension in reference to the sub- 
ject. With regard to the acquisition of | 
land for ranges and military manoeuvres | 
it was clear that if we desired to have an | 
efficient Army we must have the means | 
of training, not only our soldiers, but 
also the generals who were to command | 
them. The advance that had been made | 
in recent years in the range of our 
weapons rendered it absolutely necessary | 
that we should acquire land for the | 
purpose of shooting ranges, and there- 
fore he could not understand any persons | 
raising objections to the purchase of the | 
necessary land by the Government, unless | 
they belonged to that class who ob-| 
jected to our having any army at all. 
He should be surprised if any arguments | 
were put forward against that part of the | 
Bill. With regard to the barracks which | 
it was proposed to build, he did not think | 
that the carrying out of the works should | 
be intrusted to the Royal Engineers, | 
who, able and cultivated men as they | 
were, had not the experience necessary | 
to enable them to properly construct such | 
buildings. Indeed, the consensus of mili- | 
tary opinion, rightly or wrongly, was that | 
the Royal Engineers were the last in| 
whose hands the carrying out of the ar-| 
rangements and the spending of the 
money should be placed. Next in im- 
portance came the question of mobilisa- 
tion in the neighbourhood of London. 
He thought that if it were necessary to 
spend this sum of £200,000 as a sort 
of soothing syrup to the nerves of the 
people of London to induce them to be- 
lieve that if the money were expended 
they would be secure from attack, the 
expenditure might be justified. In 
his view, however, the scheme could 
not be regarded as forming any part of 
the general system of defence upon which 
we should have to rely. His right hon. 
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| Friend was most particular in emphasising 
the fact that in other matters the Naval 
and Military authorities were agreed. 


Under the present Administration a great 


advance was being made towards unifica- 
tion of policy of the Naval and Military 
authorities, and he agreed with the right 
hon. Gentleman who had preceded him 
that the Defence Committee of the 
Cabinet was beginning to show signs of 
life. They could not separate the ques- 
tion of defending London from the naval 
question—they could not do it. They 
could not have troops coming over from 
Boulogne without raising the question of 
transport, and that raised the naval ques- 
tion, before a foreign army could be 
placed on these shores. Therefore he 
should like to ask his right hon. Friend 


| whether he had full and entire consent 


of the Committee of the Cabinet. They 
must have the whole subject and the 
numerous questions involved approached 
in a practical spirit, and practical con- 
clusions come to before they could say 
invasion was a bugbear or 


whether it was not. He should not labour 
that point any more, but he should say 
they had wasted money enormously in 


the past from having no fixed principle 
whatever. They came down one night 
and passed votes for the Navy, altogether 
disregarding other factors ; and then on 
another night they voted money for the 
Army, as if no Navy existed. They were 
now trying to improve on that, and he 
hoped they would get rid of those mixed 
and confused notions, which cost so much 
'and which landed then in a sea of diffi- 
culties. When he looked at the military 
question he looked at it from the point 
of view of military operations carried on 
over sea ; and the first thing they had to 
see to was the efficiency of the British 
Army in connection with sea transport. 
If they were going to incur a large ex- 
penditure for the purpose of training 
their army, he did not see why they 
should not kill two birds with one stone, 
and give their soldiers transport training. 
He should have thought they could have 
got land, less costly than land near Lon- 
don, on the coast of Wales, Scotland, or 
Ireland, where the land was much less 
valuable than land in England. What 
he contemplated was organising a brigade 
every year, and landing it on some of 
these coasts, the land to be acquired by 
the State; then, after the training in 
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transport and other duties, bringing the 
brigade back again. He doubted whether 
the difference of cost would be very much, 
and he questioned whether the saving in 
land would not goalong way towards the 
cost of the sea transport. That very 
question of sea transport they could not 
get away from. It appeared in this mat- 
ter they were still very much in the old 
rut. They looked on the Army and the 
Navy as abstract quantities, and until 
the Committee of the Cabinet came to 
be masters of the position and exercised 
that influence which they ought to exer- 
cise on the Admiralty and the War Office 
they could not say that they had arrived 
at a better state of things. One more 
point he wished to refer to—the amount 
demanded for fortifications by the Admi- 
ralty. He believed that if the Admiralty 
were responsible for the naval bases they 
would find that the naval bases could be 
secured from attack by a less amount 
being expended on fortifications than the 
military authorities thought necessary. 
They had the authority of the Defence 
Committee to say that the Navy under- 
took to secure all possessions abroad 
from organised invasion from the sea. 
That being so, all we had to protect our 
naval bases and coal stations against was 
predatory attack of a limited character. 
He was most anxious to know what in- 
creased garrisons this contemplated Vote 
would involve. He remembered hearing 
a Debate in the House of Lords when 
the programme was put forward, as a 
result of Lord Carnarvon’s Commission, 
and the Duke of Cambridge then warned 
the country that they should be cautious 
as to what they did in regard to enor- 
mous fortifications, for, he said, they 
were making no provision respecting 
garrisons. He asked his right hon. 
Friend to say distinctly whether the 
£1,200,000 would be spent on fortifica- 
tions, and what his estimate was of the 
increase of garrisons. If an increase of 
garrisons was intended, that meant an 
increase of the Army, and an increase of 
that portion of the Army which he 
believed was too big already—namely, 
that portion that was to sit down and 
wait until it was attacked. Every pound 
spent upon garrisons must be taken from 
the striking force of the Army, the 
part which had to go abroad to fight. 
He trusted the Measure would pass 
speedily through the House, — but 
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confessed that, while he approved gene- 
rally of the Bill, he should feel it his 
duty to vote against the proposals in 
regard to the fortification of London. 

Mr. LOUGH viewed the proposals of 
the Government with considerable alarm, 
and thought such far-reaching sugges- 
tions as those laid before them somewhat 
suddenly might have been, printed so that 
they could have considered them and 
been able to take a more intelligent part 
in the discussion than they could under 
present circumstances. When he read 
in the Queen’s Speech :— 


“Your consent will be asked to provisions 
which, in the judgment of the military autho- 
rities, are required for adding to the effi- 
ciency of the military defences of the Empire,” 


he did not anticipate that those provi- 
sions would be introduced at so early a 
period of the Session, and he did not 
expect anything so bad as the reality 
proved to be. They were asked for 
5} millions sterling, one million of which 
was to be spent on making certain of the 
the United 
Kingdom impregnable—that was the 
word used by the right hon. Gentleman 
—three millions on barracks, and 14 
million on proposals which the right hon. 
Gentleman very properly described as 
novel. He objected to each one of those 
proposals. [/ronical cheers.] They 
\.ere told there were only two men in 
favour of economy, the Leader of the 
Opposition and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. The Leader of the Opposition 
was not present—[ Ministerial cheers |— 
indeed there was no one on the front 
Opposition Bench—[renewed cheers |—to 
give any guidance to those who sat 
around him. He was sorry to say, too, 
that the Opposition Benches generally 
were comparatively tenantless—{Minis- 
terial cheers|—and that the Irish 
Benches were absolutely deserted the 
whole time the right hon. Gentleman was 
speaking. He was glad, however, to see 
present one of the two ceonomists, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer—[Minis- 
terial cheers|}—and he hoped _ they 
would hear a word or two from him. He 
objected to the effort to make the remote 
harbours impregnable. Hundreds of 
years ago martello towers were erected 
in remote parts to make the country im- 
pregnable. The attempt did not succeed. 
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If the attempt to make the coast impreg- 
nable did not succeed, the Government 
would merely say, “We must make 
another effort.” He wished the proposals 
of the Government had not been so large. 
For instance, they asked for no less a 
sum than three millions for barracks. 


It had been said that they had their | 


duties as well as rights in respect to the 
soldier, and he sympathised with the 
remark, and thought they ought to make 
the soldier as comfortable as possible in 
his quarters. [“Hear, hear!”| But 
what he objected to was that the propo- 


sals were not put before the House on a 
Had the Govern- | 
ment come for a more moderate sum | 


more moderate scale. 


each year for barracks he should not 


him to be an extravagant demand. 


ness. But the most novel and startling 


of all the proposals submitted was that | 
referring to the fortifications of London. | 


They had heard of 13 strong places to 
be erected round the Metropolis. 


him the proposal was a startling one, | 
and he should like to have some infor- | 
mation as to where these fortifications | 


were to be built. 

line of hills round London. I am afraid 

I cannot 

to the hon. Gentleman. [Laughter.] 
Mr. LOUGH said that was not very 

definite. 


he wanted to know was where on those 
hills the 13 fortified places were to be 
erected. Was that the way the Govern- 
ment were going to expend money for 
the defence of the sea-coast? [Laughter. ] 
Then it was proposed to spend half a 


million for rifle ranges although not a | 
£25,000,000 on her army, but for that 


word of explanation had been vouch- 


safed to the House why the expenditure | 
{“ Hear, hear!” and | 
Ministerial laughter.| Hon. Gentlemen | 
opposite might laugh, but many hon. | 
Members on his side of the House, and | 


was necessary. 


the public outside, would demand fur- 

ther explanation than had been given on 

the point. 

be spent on providing training grounds 

for the troops, and it appeared that little 
Sir John Colomb, 
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To | 


| £12,000,000 twenty years ago. 
*Mr. BRODRICK: I explained, on the | 


make my meaning clearer | 


The line of hills round London | 
embraced a circle of 120 miles ; but what | 
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| heed had been taken of the fear ey. 
| pressed by the people last year when 
| the Military Manoeuvres Bill was before 
| Parliament, lest the country was going 
to be turned into a vast camping-ground 
for military purposes. [“ Hear, hear!” 
and Ministerial laughter.| Again hen, 
Gentlemen opposite laughed, but the 
Bill was not passed. [“ Hear, hear! ”| 
The objection he wished to make was 
that this proposed expenditure was on 
too great a scale. For years they had 
been spending large sums on increasing 
the Navy, and many hon. Members had 
been induced to vote for this expendi- 
ture on the ground that by doing so 
they would save in that on the Army. 


| He confessed that he was disappointed 
have objected ; but to ask for £3,000,000 | 
at one stroke for the purpose seemed to | 
And 
what was worse was that, notwithstand- | 
ing the large increase of expenditure, they | 
had no security whatever of effective- | 


with the tone that had been taken br 
the right hon. Member for the Forest of 
Dean on this point. The right hon. 
Gentleman had always supported pro 
posals for strengthening the Navy, but 
he had always thought that the right 
hon. Gentleman did so on the ground 
that the Army was much too costly, and 
that they might save on the Army a 
very large portion, at least, of the extra 
sums spent on the Navy. [“ Hear, hear!” 
and Ministerial cries of “Oh!”| The 
expenditure on the Navy was now 
£21,000,000 a year, instead of 
Now, 
the Government having wrung some 
money out of the country for the Navy, 
turned round in the other direction to 
get more for the Army ; contending, not- 
withstanding all that had been spent 
extra on the Navy, and the vast sums 
already spent on the Army that the 
country was still defenceless. At the 
present moment the amount expended 
on the Army was about £20,000,000 a 
year, and yet they had only a little army 
of 100,000 men—[Ministerial cries of 
“No, no!”]}—he meant only an effective 
army of that number. France spent 


expenditure she secured an effective army 
of 600,000 men, with a practical reserve 
of over 2,000,000 men. He repeated 
that no security was given that, even if 
this large increase was granted, the 
country would have a thoroughly effec- 
tive force. If judicious economy had 


FC AR iG A, been exercised the large sum granted for 


the Army last year might have been 
made to go much further than it had 
done, and in no administrative work of 
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the Government was the hand of eco- 
nomy needed more than in that of the 
Army. [“Hear, hear!”] In 1860 the 
total Vote for the Army was £14,750,000, 
and the force was 5,000 more than at 
present. It seemed to him, therefore, 
that the more they spent on the Army 
the less effective it became. [“ Hear, 
hear!” and Ministerial laughter.| He 
looked with suspicion on such serious 
proposals of increased expenditure at so 
early a stage of the Session, and he 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
adopt a suggestion which had been made 
and provide hon. Members with a paper 
giving adequate information, and would 
give them an opportunity of consider- 
ing it, before launching definitely on this 
increased expenditure. [‘‘ Hear, hear! ”] 

GeneRAL LAURIE (Pembroke and 
Haverfordwest) said that in the matter 
of the proposed fortifications round 
London the Government were either 
going to do too much or too little. If 
they were going to build a few block- 
houses round London they would lead 
the people to believe that there were 
fortifications on which they could depend. 
The experience of Paris did not com- 
mend itself as an example to be followed. 
He was very much afraid that they would 
be placing their dependence on these 
fortifications, and considering them 
rather than increasing the efficiency of 
their active forces. It seemed to him 
much more important to increase the 
efficiency of their Army than to devote 
themselves to fortifications. With regard 
to the proposal as to barracks, he must 
say he thought it was high time they 
did spend some money on them. The 
hon. Gentleman opposite complained 
that they were going to spend £3,000,000 
at one time upon barracks, but he would 
point out that that was because they had 
been neglecting to spend money for so 
many years past. They had now. to 
meet the neglect of all those years. He 
could not help thinking it was very 
desirable that they should purchase and 
own a ground for manoeuvring. It was 
one of the great objections to Aldershot 
that after three or four years had been 
spent at that station everyone knew the 
ground and there was nothing fresh 
about it. If that was so, was there not 
the same danger if they purchased and 
had one fixed ground for training. While 
it was desirable to have a ground of their 
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own for training, was it not important 
that their troops should go over new 
ground every year, and that they should 
be trained on ground which was unknown 
to them. He was thoroughly with the 
Under Secretary in the matter of decen- 
tralisation. He had seen great confu- 
sion arise simply because instead of 
decentralisation, instead of the officer 
commanding the troops being able to 
make his own arrangements for his 
stores, separate and independent bodies 
dealt with those stores. Let them have 
decentralisation and their Army would 
be much more efficient. 

Mr. WILLIAM ALLAN (Gateshead) 
said it seemed to him that this money 
was requested on the assumption that 
forts were required for London. He held 
that the insular position of Great Britain 
rendered Great Britain practically invul- 
nerable. Provided they could hold the 
seas, provided they could smash any 
fleet in the Channel or elsewhere with 
their fleet, there need be no fear of inva- 
sion. Then there was this point. No 
nation, he cared not what nation it was, 
could invade this country for the simple 
reason they had not got transport enough 
to carry the troops. Granted that their 
fleet was smashed up in the Channel 
what was their position? There was no 
need to invade the country at all. All 
the enemy had got to do was to block 
their ports and they would be “end up ” 
in six weeks. They would be brought 
down to their knees by starvation. Grant 
that London was invested. He asked 
in all seriousness how long could 
they feed the population? He should 
have liked to see the Under Secretary 
bringing in something more practical. 
He quite agreed with the necessity of 
fortifications, but there was something 
far and away beyond that. Where were 
their national storehouses of food to feed 
their soldiers and their millions of in- 
habitants? They were beginning at the 
wrong end of the stick. He cared not 
for the money so long as it was for 
the safety of the Empire, but he held 
that a nation would go down if it could 
not feed its population and defend itself. 
He would have liked to see the advisers 
of the Under Secretary lay down a plan 
of large storehouses from which in case 
of invasion, they could feed the popula- 
tion. If they could not feed the popula- 
tion what was the use of their forts? 
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There would be no fear of invasion so; be aware that these were never intended 
long as we kept up a strong Navy and | for more than the prevention of the land- 


ample Naval reserves, though if it should | 
come to pass that the nation generally | 
had to take to soldiering, each man would | 
shoulder his rifle and certainly make as | 
| Romney impregnable. 
But the weakness of Great Britain was | 


good a soldier as the French conscript. 
that she could not supply national food 
for two months. 
use of spending all this money for forts 
around London! He did not object to 
spending money for necessary military 
works and barracks; he did not object 
to fortification of our coaling stations ; 
indeed, he had advanced this in the 
House, and still thought that in the want 
of fortifications for our coaling stations 
was a source of weakness. But the mili- 
tary advisers of the Department were 
shortsighted in paying attention only to 
the southern coasts of England and Ire- 
land. Why neglect the west coast of 
Scotland? Why not fortify some of those 
natural harbours we had—for instance 
at Mull, where a whole fleet could be 
hidden? Did not history tell of the not 
unsuccessful exploits of Paul Jones? As 
he had said before he said again—he 
knew no Party in this matter. [“ Hear, 
hear !”| He had no objection to spend- 
ing money to maintain the greatness of 
the Empire—he was a Radical Im- 
perialist. [“ Hear, hear!”] But the 
problem he commended to the considera- 
tion of the Department was how to pro- 
vide national storehouses, ‘how to feed 
our population in the event of a great 
war. [“ Hear, hear !”] 

CotoneL WELBY (Taunton), as a prac- 
tical soldier, realised the value of the 
announcement made by the Under Secre- 
tary and the grasp the right hon. Gentle- 
man had shown of the requirements of 
the Army. Whether it be on his own 
initiative or as the mouthpiece of the 
Defence Committee, every practical 
soldier would be indebted to the right 
hon. Gentleman for his statement. 
[“ Hear, hear !”] In his criticism of 
some of the details the hon. Member 
(Mr. Lough) seemed to have forgotten 
that new weapons had been invented 
that would carry three or four miles, 


What, then, was the) 


ing of a small foreign force, and no more 
intended to make a coast impregnable 
than the military canal through Romney 
Marsh was intended to make New 
He was glad to 
find it was intended to use a large 
portion of Salisbury Plain for the 
manceuvring of troops. Undoubtedly 
it would be better to manceuvre on fresh 
ground each year, but the objections and 
difficulties in doing this were well known, 
They must get what they could, and 
though it might become well known, a 
space of 40 miles square would be a use 
ful ground. 

*Mr. BRODRICK explained that he 
spoke of 40 square miles, not 40 miles 
square. 

Cotons, WELBY said the hon. Mem- 
ber for Great Yarmouth wished to have 
money spent in embarking troops, but 
in his experience this did not require 
much training. It would be well if it 
were possible to train troops not to 


suffer from  sea-sickness. The _ hon. 
Member for Gateshead had dwelt 
upon what no doubt was _ the 
great difficulty in defending London, 


the finding of food for the population. 
If London were completely encircled and 
the port closed by a fleet, London would 
be starved, perhaps in a fortnight, being 
such a large place. But he would point 
out that there was a strategical possibility 
of the invasion of this country. There 
might be a fleet or combination of fleets 
sufficiently strong not to hold the whole 
of the seas, but to block the two ends of 
the British Channel. With a fleet at 
each end the waterway would be free, 
and an army could pass from France 


into England and an invasion might 
take place, while the rest of the sea 


might be sufficiently open for large con- 
voys of provisions to come in which 
would enable this country to struggle 
against the invaders for a few weeks. 
The result of that struggle, he believed, 
would be that the foreigner would be 
hurled back across the seas. He thought, 


with regard to the item for barracks, that 


and if the hon. Gentleman had any doubt | 


of the range, let him spend his summer 
holiday two miles from these new | 
weapons. As to the hon. Gentleman’s | 


the wor rds which had fallen from the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for the 
F orest of Dean, should be considered by 
everybody. He did not know that there 
was any other Member in the House who 


remarks about martello towers, be should | had such a wonderful and intimate 


Mr. William Allan. 
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knowledge of the details of the army and | in need of more adequate protection. An 
navy, ¢ and of foreign armies and the larger | enemy’s ships at the present time could 
principle of organisation. The right hon. | very easily make an entrance through 
Baronet had pointed out that this money, | ‘the North West Coast of Scotland. 
which was to be devoted to the defence of | At present there was nothing to prevent 
London and the building of barracks, | an enemy’s ships from gaining access to 
should be expended in a systematic way. | the Pentland Firth, and steps ought to 
They had got no organisation at the | be taken to strengthen the ports on the 
present time. Surely it could not be | north west side of Scotland, so that they 
that in this country they had got no/| might be available for naval purposes. 
organiser of sufficient capacity to work | He was glad that provision was to be 
out a scheme to which they could | made for ‘the erection of better quarters 
look forward in the future. They could | for our soldiers than wooden huts. Too 
not perhaps, find all the money for | many of the existing orig yong 
carrying out the scheme immediately, | rotten, and worm- reaten. It was also 
but they could have the details and prin- | well that there should be an improvement 
ciples of it and work up to it. W ith | in married soldiers’ quarters. He 
regard to the spending of money on the| approved of the proposed expenditure on 
fortification of London, the Under Sec-| rifle ranges. Ranges for the new Lee- 
retary said that he looked upon it as part | Metford rifle were wanted all over the 
of a large scheme of decentralisation. He) country. If there were only a few such 
seemed to look upon it as a system of) ranges, the cost of conveying men to the 
building some fortified camps round | | places where the ranges were situated 
London which were going to be centres | ‘would in the long run cost more than 
of organisation, and therefore, decent- | | the £500,000 now asked for. The 
ralisation of the present system. It| item of — the proposed expenditure 
seemed to him, however, not so much| which was open to criticism, was the 
decentralisation as extension of the | sum allocated to the defence of London. 
centralisation which existed at the) It was too small for| effective purposes, 
present time. Whatever it be, he hoped| and, instead of their present plan, the 
the right hon. Gentleman would look | Military Authorities might just »s well 
carefully into the question and see | surround London with a number of ginger 
whether the money to be devoted to the| beer bottles filled with powder. To ex- 
defence of London and the building of | /pend only £96,000 on the defence of 
barrackscould not be spentin a systematic | London would be simply playing with 
way. The problem of organisation was| the question. Effective defences would 
a difficult and complicated one to face, | cost eight or nine millions. To prepare 
but there must be military advisers of | defences for London similar to those 
the Crown who could work out areal | that existed round Paris at thetime of the 


system to which they could look forward | German siege would be of very little use. 
in the future. If the money was spent | 


with regard to such a scheme as that, 
he could only say that any objection | d 
which he had to this small amount of | 
money being spent on the defence of | 
Lendien~—heol believed insufficient because | 
it would only repel a very small invasion | LAW OF EVIDENCE (CRIMINAL CASES.) 
—would be instantly removed. | Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
*Mr. WEIR, while congratulating the | Debate on Question [21st January |, 
right hon. Gentleman on his statement | “ That leave be given to bring in a Bill 
thought it would have been much better | to amend the Law of Evidence in 
had it been published and placed in the | Criminal Cases.”—(T'he Attorney Gen- 
hands of hon. Members some time before | eral.) 
the discussion came on. Hecomplained| Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) 
that the right hon. Gentleman and his | | asked what were the intentions of the 
advisers had not paid sufficient attention | Government with regard to Ireland in 
to the West Coast of Scotland, which was | these cases ? 


| 
i 





Resolution to be reported upon Mon- 
ay next. 
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Tat ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp WessteER, Isle of Wight) said 
he would consult the Attorney General 
for Ireland and the Chief Secretary as to 
whether any exception could be made in 
the case of Ireland. 


Question put, and agreed to; Bill 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Attorney 
General, Secretary Sir Matthew White 
Ridley, and the Solicitor General. 


sill presented accordingly, and Read 
the First time; to be Read a Second 
time upon Monday next, and to be 


printed.—| Bill 101.} 


EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS — (IRE- 
LAND) ACT (1885) AMENDMENT BILL. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY, in moving the 
Second Reading of this Bill, explained 
that it was intended to settle a difference 
which had arisen between two Judicial 
Commissioners of great eminence in Ire- 
land as to certain intentions of a pious 
founder in an educational endowment. 
As the Act was at present drawn there 
were no means of settling this difference 
and bringing it to a close. He was quite 
willing to accept the suggestion that the 
difference between the two Judges should 
be remitted in the first place to the Irish 
Privy Council, a body which would have 


to settle the scheme finally. But in 
any case it was absurd to allow the 
Act to remain a dead letter. 


He moved that the Bill be now read a 
Second time. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. Geratp Ba.rour, Leeds, Cen- 
tral) said the Government were not 
opposed to the principle of the Bill. He 
was by no means certain that the method 
proposed for settling the question was 
the best that could be suggested, and he 
should reserve on the part of the Govy- 
ernment the right after Second Reading 
to move extensive Amendments, and, if 
it should turn out that the Bill as it stood 
could not be amended in the sense the 
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Government desired, he should further 
reserve the right to oppose the Bill at a 
later stage. 

*Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8S.) was 
sorry the Government had given its as- 
sent to the Second Reading. This was 
another attempt to meddle with Protes- 
tant endowments in Ireland. Erasmus 
Smith made a certain endowment for a 
number of Protestant children in Ireland, 
and the matter was before two eminent 
Judges, the Protestant Judge taking one 
Catholic Judge 
another view, and the result was that 


view and the Roman 


the endowment remained as it was 
originally intended by the will of 
the founder. He trusted the Gov- 
ernment would pause before they in- 


flicted another blow upon, and _ fresh 
discouragement to, the loyal people in 
Ireland who had done their utmost to 
uphold the union and integrity of the 
Empire. 


Bill read a Second time and commited 
for Monday next. 


UNLAWFUL BILL. 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question proposed [26th Janu- 
ary.| “That the Bill be now 


Second time.” 


POSSESSION 


read a 


Question again proposed.—Debate re- 
sumed. 


Mr. SAMUEL EVANS (Glamorgan, 
Mid) said the Bill contained a dangerous 
principle, because it proposed to change 
the Criminal Law, and that without dis- 
cussion in the House. It introduced for 
the first time, with perhaps one excep- 
tion, the principle that a man must prove 
his innocence ; whereas the cardinal prin- 
ciple of the English Criminal Law was 
that every man charged with crime must 
be taken to be innocent until his guilt 
had been proved by process of law. The 
possible exception to this cardinal prin- 
ciple was a recent decision of the Judges 
to the effect that once it has been proved 
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that any property has been stolen, then 
if anybody is in recent possession of, it, 
the duty is cast upon him of showing 
how he came into such possession. That 
was a sufficient safeguard against any 
crime on the part of a receiver, but here 
it was proposed, not by the Government 
but by a private Member, that before 
anything was proved to have been stolen 
at all, anybody might be charged, with 
having in his possession or conveying 
anything which might be reasonably 
suspected of being stolen or unlaw- 
fully obtained, and without appeal, 
sentenced to a term of imprisonment. 
The Bill also imposed a penalty on any- 
one who might be reasonably suspected of 
having “unlawfully obtained” goods. 
Where were those words to be met with 
in the criminal law? It was only under 
the game laws that a man could be 
punished under suspicion; and it was 
too much to ask the House nowadays to 
extend the principle of legislation passed 
when every Member of the House was a 
game preserver. To read the Bill a 
Second time would be to affirm an 
objectionable principle, which could not 
be eliminated in Grand Committee. He 
hoped the Attorney General would say 
that this dangerous amendment of the 
criminal law ought not to be made on 
the motion of a private Member. 

Sir BENJAMIN STONE said that 
this was not a new enactment. The 
provisions of the Bill were already in 
force in Manchester, Liverpool and other 
large towns. It was simply convenient 
to make the law of general application. 

*Mr. REES DAVIES(Pembrokeshire), 
said that he had been asked by the chief 
constable of his county to communicate 
with the hon. Gentleman as to the provi- 
sions of the Bill. But unless the Bill re- 
ceived the assent of the Attorney General 
it would be extremely dangerous for the 
House to give to it a Second Reading, 
as it involved a serious change in the 
Criminal Law of the Country. The 
onus of proof was shifted from the 
Crown to the prisoner. It would very 
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much enlarge the powers of the police, 
and might render possible a system of 
police espionage—he invited the Attorney 
General to give his opinion on it. 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL said that 
he was not satisfied that this was an 
amendment of the law which ought to be 
made at the instigation of a private Mem- 
ber. He had always held that alterations 
of the criminal law ought to be made on 
the responsibility of the Government. 
But, on the other hand, what the Bill 
proposed was already the law in London, 
Liverpool, and other towns, and it was 
supposed by the promoters that there 
was a need for the extension of that law. 
He did not approve of the drafting of 
the Bill; but the Home Secretary had 
promised to consider this subject to see 
if an alteration of the law were desirable ; 
and certainly, by reading this Bill a 
Second time the Government would not 
be bound to assent to the principle of 
the Measure. 

Mr. W. E. M. TOMLINSON (Preston) 
thought it startling to be told that in 
London and other towns, by means of 
private Acts, clauses had been inserted 
which really gave a scope to the criminal 
law wider than that of the general law 
of the land. .The introduction of a Bill 
of this kind showed the need that existed 
for exercising a close watch over the Bills 
introduced by private Members which 
proposed to make changes in the law. 
Unless that strict scrutiny was observed 
it might happen that different towns 
would have different codes of law. 

Mr. LOUGH thought that hon. Gentle- 
men opposite ought to take care that 
their Bills were in a proper shape before 
they submitted them to the House. But 
the Attorney General had not only con- 
demned the bad drafting of the Bill, 
but laid down two propositions—first, 
that the principle of the Bill was one 
that the House should not be asked to 
accept hastily ; and secondly, that it was 
not right that a Bill proposing a change 
in the law should be introduced by a 
private Member. These were weighty 


pronouncements, and he wondered they 
20 
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had not led to the immediate with- 
drawal of the Bill. They had had some 
experience in Ireland of persons being 
prosecuted on suspicion. It was now 
proposed to introduce that principle into 
England and Wales. It was very diffi- 
cult for anyone to get through life with- 
out being suspected of something or 
another. [Laughter.] Even hon. Mem- 
bers were constantly suspected of having 
bad motives behind everything they did. 
[Laughter.| He therefore thought the 
Bill was one that should never have been 
introduced. 


Mr. REGINALD McKENNA (Mon- 
mouth, N.) said the only point that had 
been made on behalf of the Bill was 
that it would make the law uniform all 
over the country—that the main clause 
of the Bill already existed in many local 
Acts. But that was not quite correct. 
When the Committee on Police and Sani- 


tary Regulations passed the clause 
in respect to London, they knew 
that any cases that might arise 


would come before the police magistrates. 
In this Bill the authority was not a 
police magistrate, or a stipendiary magis- 
trate, but it applied to all cases which 
might come before an ordinary justice of 
the peace. By it a working man who 
was walking along a country road with 
a hare in his hand might be suspected 
Ly a policeman of poaching, and taken 
before a justice of the peace whose pro- 
perty had recently suffered from poach- 
ing depredations. In this way the work- 
man, who might have bought the hare 
from a friend—{laughter|—might be un- 
justly and summarily convicted and sent 
to prison. 

*Mr. PATRICK M‘HUGH (Leitrim 
N.) said it appeared to him this Bill 
introduced a rather extraordinary inno- 
vation in criminal law. 


Mr. DUNCOMBE rose in his place, and 
claimed to move, “That the Question be 
now put;” but Mr. Speaker withheld 
his assent, and declined then to put the 
Question. 


Mr, Lough. 
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*Mr. PATRICK M‘HUGH said the hon. 
Member for South Tyrone, in last Octo- 
ber, told them that he would not like to 
see Ireland in the ‘position of Lazarus, 
appealing for crumbs at the gate of 
Dives. Was this crumb to be refused to 
Ireland? If it were as good as its sup- 
porters said, why not extend it to Ire 
land? He held it was a bad Bill. They 
knew a_ great deal about reasonable 
suspicions in Ireland, and many peuple 
in that country had been unreasonably 
suspected and had served long terms of 
imprisonment under the Coercion Act. 
What was unjustly enforced in Ireland 
might be unjustly enforced in England. 
Many people would not be able to 
explain how they got possession of cer- 
tain articles which were found upon 
them. It would be impossible for the 
people of this country to be sure that 
great injustice would not be done in 
many instances, as they would have to 
rely on the discretion of the policeman. 
The discretion of the police in Ireland 
was sometimes very small, but small as 
it was it was superior to that of the 
police in this country, as the Celtic race 
was admittedly superior to the Saxon 
in intelligence. [Laughter.] He ven- 
tured to think that some of the 
rural justices before whom these cases 
would come were rather stupid 
and they were a_ selfish class. 
He appealed to the hon. Gentleman op- 
posite not to do away with the right of 
a citizen to be tried by twelve of his 
peers. [Ministerial laughter.] It was 
the right of every freeborn citizen to be 
deemed innocent until he was proved to 
be guilty. It was not a right they had 
always enjoyed in Ireland. But a dis- 
cussion of affairs in Ireland would not 
be germane to the Motion. [Ministerial 
laughter.| It would be a fatal blow to 
the recognised rights of citizens of this 
Empire if, by a Bill of this kind, the 
liberty of the subject were left to the 
discretion of a policeman or a rural 
justice. He was surprised that a Mem- 
ber of the Party which were supposed 
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—wrongfully in his own opinion— 
[laughter |—to be the bulwark of law and 
order should get up and try to force 
through a Bill like this in opposition to 
the opinion of the English Attorney 
General. What was the good of having 
an Attorney General—{loud Ministerial 
laughter|—and paying him a large 
salary ;also a Solicitor General ? [Renewed 
laughter.| Why should the country be 
asked, and the Irish people especially, to 
contribute to the sustenance of these 
gentlemen, when they found, on a grave 
and vital question such as this, the 
opinions of those grave and _ learned 
seignors—{loud laughter |—were not ac- 
cepted by their followers? 

Mr. FORTESCUE FLANNERY 
(Yorks, Shipley) rose in his place, and 
claimed to move, “ That the Question be 
now put,” but Mr. Speaker withheld his 
assent, and declined then to put that 
Question.—Debate resumed : — 

*Mr. PATRICK M‘HUGH said that, 

supposing he had in his possession a box of 
cigars or cigarettes he did not wish to 
account for—[laughter|—was he to be 
hauled before a magistrate because a 
policeman took it into his head to un- 
reasonably suspect him? [Renewed 
laughter.| The policeman might not be 
able to understand the position in which 
he found himself, and he might be sent 
to the common gaol. If this Bill were 
passed many respectable men and ladies 
—{laughter|—might be sent to the com- 
mon gaol, and— 

Mr. J. W. MACLURE (Lancs, Stret- 
ford) rose in his place, and claimed to 
move, “That the Question be now put,” 
but Mr. Speaker withheld his assent, and 
declined then to put that Question.— 
Debate resumed. 

*Mr. PATRICK M‘HUGH: And com- 
pelled to associate with burglars and 
wife beaters. It would be a disgrace to 
the House and to the party of law and 
order if such a Bill were passed. 


The hon. Member was speaking at 
Twelve o’clock, when the Debate was 
adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed on Monday next. 
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Rooms Committee. 


SHOPS (EARLY CLOSING) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


KITCHEN AND REFRESHMENT ROOMS 

(HOUSE OF COMMONS) COMMITTEE. 

Sm WILLIAM WALROND (Devon, 
Tiverton) moved :— 

“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
control the arrangements for the Kitchen and 
Refreshment Rooms, in the Department of the 
Serjeant-at-Arms attending this House; that 
the Committee do consist of 17 Members; that 
Mr. James Bailey, Mr. Broadhurst, Mr. Richard 
Cavendish, Mr. Cochrane, Mr. Thomas Curran, 
Mr. Horatio Davies, General Goldsworthy, Mr. 
Jacoby, Mr. Kearley, Mr. Lafone, Mr. Llewellyn, 
Colonel Lockwood, Mr. Macdona, Mr. Lloyd 
Morgan, Mr. P. J. Power, Mr. William Red- 
mond, and Lord Stanley, be Members of the 
Committee.”’ 


Sirk WILFRID LAWSON (Cumber- 
land, Cockermouth) said that he wished 
to put a question to the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General with 
regard to what the hon. and learned 
Gentleman himself had declared to be the 
illegal practice of selling intoxicating 
liquors at the bars in that building. He 
wanted to know what had been done with 
regard to the matter since the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had made his state- 
ment on the subject, when he informed 
the House that he had looked into the 
law relating to it, and had found that the 
sale of drink at the bars was thoroughly 
illegal. That was a week ago, and yet 
he had not heard of anybody having been 
arrested and taken before the Court. 
Neither had he heard that the Inland 
Revenue had taken any proceedings in 
the matter. It was not right for this 
sort of thing to be allowed to go on with- 
out there being any legal right to sell 
drink in the building. He wished to 
know what was going to be done in the 
matter. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wesster, Isle of Wight) said 
that the statement of the hon. Baronet 
was quite correct, and he could only 
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that as the sale of liquor in the House} 
was now carried on it was not according | 
to law, but he said it was obvious that no| 
action could be taken in the matter until) 
the Kitchen Committee was appointed. | 
Several courses would be open to them. | 
They might say it was desirable to con-| 
fine the sale of liquor in the House solely 
to Members of the House, in which case 
a very large question would arise in point | 
of law. They might, however, think it) 
convenient that liquor should be sold to 
witnesses and others attending the 
House, and come to the conclusion that 
the existing practice, which had been) 
working for upwards of 60 years, should | 
be legalised. And again, they might) 
decide to make a change with regard 
to the way in which the sale was carried 
on. The matter had not been over-| 
looked, and he was in cemmunication | 
with the Home Secretary, the Chancellor | 
of the Exchequer, and some of the pro-' 
posed members of the Committee with’ 
regard to it. 





appointed to control the arrangements 
for the Kitchen and Refreshment Rooms 
in the department of the Sergeant-at-| 
Arms attending this House. 


| 
| 
Ordered], That a Select Committee be| 
| 





Ordered, That the Committee do con- 
sist of seventeen Members. 


The Committee was accordingly nomi- 
nated of,—Mr. James Bailey, Mr. Broad-| 
hurst, Mr. Richard Cavendish, Mr. 
Cochrane, Mr. Thomas Curran, Mr. 
Horatio Davies, General Goldsworthy, 
Mr. Jacoby, Mr. Kearley, Mr. Lafone, 
Mr. Llewellyn, Colonel Lockwood, Mr. 
Macdona, Mr. Lloyd Morgan, Mr. P. J. 
Power, Mr. William Redmond, and Lord 
Stanley. 


Ordered, That Three be the quorum.— 
(Sir William Walrond.) 


Attorney General. 








{COMMONS} 
repeat what he had already said—namely, | 
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INDUSTRIES (IRELAND). 

Bill to afford facilities for the establish- 
ment and development of Industries in 
Ireland, Ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
T. M. Healy, Mr. Patrick Aloysius 
M‘Hugh, Mr. Lough, and Mr. Knox; 
presented accordingly, and read the First 
time; to be read a Second time upon 
Wednesday, 10th March, and to be 
printed.—[Bill 102.] 


BRITISH TRADE AND FOREIGN 
COMPETITION. 
On the Motion for the Adjournment of 
the House, 


Sir HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central) asked the President of the Board 
of Trade how it was that the Report on 
British Trade and Foreign Competition, 
prepared by Sir Courtenay Boyle, the 
Permanent Secretary to the Board of 


| Trade, on “The Comparative Statistics 


of Population, Industry and Commerce 
in the United Kingdom and some leading 
foreign countries,” which was laid yester- 
day upon the Table of the House, had 
appeared in 7'he 7'imes of that day, while 
hon. Members were unable to obtain a 
copy? He wished also to know when 
the Report would be in the hands of hon. 
Members. 


THe PRESIDENT or rug BOARD or 
TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rrrcuim, Croydon) 
said that he did not know how the 
Report came to be published in The 
Times. Had he sent out the Report he 
should have seen that it was sent to all 
the newspapers. He was unable to say 
when the Report, which was in the hands 
of the printers, could be furnished to 
hon. Members, but no time would be lost 
in the matter. 


Motion agreed to. 


House adjourned at Ten minutes after 
Twelve o’clock till Monday next. 
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state how often each relief camp was 
visited by a British official or other 
European member of committee ; whether 
they could furnish statistics showing the 
increase of mortality in the famine dis- 
tricts during the past few months ; 
whether the Indian Government were 
taking any measures to store grain in 
ROLL OF THE LORDS. |remote districts more than 30 miles from 
Tur LORD CHANCELLOR ac. ® ‘ailway or large navigable river ; 
quainted the House that the Clerk of whether the Government still declined to 
the Parliaments had prepared and laid | store and sell grain, and resolved to leave 
it on the Table ; the same was ordered | the, safety of such remote tracts to the 
to be printed. —[No. 5.] ,action ot private individuals ; whether 
isuch a policy of abstention was not 

jessayed both in Orissa in 1866 and in 
|Southern India in 1877 ; and whether 
THOMPSON’S DIVORCE BILL [x.1.] | the result was not in both cases that the 
A Bill to dissolve the marriage of | price mounted to five and, in some cases, 
‘Agnes Weir Thompson, the wife of | ten times their ordinary figure, followed 
pa Thompeon, of Belfast, in the _by uncontrollable calamity and hundreds 
. tr ” ‘and thousands of deaths. He said that 

county of Antrim, solicitor, with the |) ed te: ealee ahettie te i : 
said Abraham Thompson, and to enable |"° “*" Oe. ee 


her to marry again, and for other pur- Pt — or a rr age ‘* 
poses : Presented (on petition), and a’ sf a Se 
copy of the proceedings in and of the, — 

decree of divorce of the Probate and | «that prices were quoted week after week 
Matrimonial Division of the High Court | at five and six times and even eight times 
of Justice in Ireland, delivered (on oath) ;| those ordinarily current, yet the same cold 


“17 gd i 9a {meaningless formulas were week after week 
Bill read 1* ; and to be read 2* on Tuesday | published, ‘supply sallicient,’ ‘supply mid- 
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Famine. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, 1st February 1897. 





the 2nd of March next. The usual orders | dling,’ « supply fair,’ ‘supply plentiful,’ * supply 


were made. 


COMPANIES BILL [u.1.]. 


A Bill to amend the Companies Act 
was presented by the Earl of Dudley ; | 


read 1* ; 


and t» be printed.—[{No. 7.] 


PARLIAMENTARY FRANCHISE 
(WOMEN) BILL [x.1.]. 

A Bill for extending the Parliamentary 
franchise to women, was presented by 
the Viscount Templetown ; read 1*, and 
to be printed.—{ No. 8.] 


INDIAN FAMINE. 


*Lorp KINNAIRD rose to ask Her 
Majesty’s Government what were the 
number of relief camps at present estab- 
lished in the famine districts in India, 
and at what distance they were situated 


apart; whether the Government could | 


VOL. XLV. [rourtH sertEs. } 


|enough.’ -As if this could by any possibility 
, be the case contemporaneously with a continua- ~ 
jtion of such prices. In only one district, 
| Kaladgi, was it occasionally hinted that the 
| supply was defective. Early in January, 1877, 


| the prices there were quadrupled.” 


| 


Yet no steps were taken by the Govern- 
ment to import food. 


) 
i*The month of August found the Viceroy 
| officially announcing that the price of food aver- 
| aged five times, in many parts eight times, that of 
| ordinary years ; it was admitted that success had 
not attended the efforts to save life. Successin- 
deed had become impossible in the face of that 
one cardinal error of non-importation. The 
Madras Relief Committee was then telegraphing 
to the Lord Mayor. ‘Middle classes exhausted, 
owing to famine prices,’ and even in towns and 
centres of civilisation, those below the middle 
classes were dying in thousands. In the one 
district of Salem half-a-million persons were 
missing, the greater majority of whom had 
perished from starvation. In the more dis- 
tressed parts of Madras it was officially admitted 
that probably about 20 per cent. of the popula- 
tion had disappeared, and in those of Bombay 
about 12 per cent. It was, at the close of the 
famine, officially recorded that in 25 distressed 
taluks: 10 in Bombay, and 15 in Madras— 
855,000 persons out of a population of less than 
five millions were missing.” 





| @2P 
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These records showed that the questions | time assembled huge masses of people on 
standing in his name on the Paper, to its works— in some cases about 
referred to a subject which called for | 30,000 on a work of no very great 
immediate attention. In paragraph 42 ‘extent. The only provision the Code 
of the Famine Code, it was laid down | made for securing that the money wage 
that— ‘paid these workers could procure grain, 
“ Only in very exceptional cases, and in the last | was this :-— 
resort, will Government take direct action to | 
import grain, and Government will not interfere | 
with private trade, so long as that trade is able | 


and willing to place food at reasonable pric * | 
within the reach of the distressed people. | But this contractor was not a salaried 


compelled to interfere because grain is not in, servant, and he, himself a local grain 
or is withheld from a local market, Govern- | dealer, could surrender at a moment’s 
ment will do so only until the ordinary course | notice. There was nothing to prevent 
Cea bh ies, him from breaking his contract, and 
It seemed that Government did not/| leaving the labourers one morning with 
contemplate taking any steps merely on nothing to eat. There was nothing to 
the ground of high prices. Thus, ifagain, | prevent him from doing this at any 
as in 1877, prices should rise to five or| moment in case of a combination among 
six times that of a good year, and should dealers. Of course he might be pro- 
be impossible for the great majority, and ceeded against in the Civil Courts, but 
if at the same time, as in 1877, supplies of what avail would litigation of that 
should be officially returned as “sufficient, sort be in saving life? Two mornings 
plentiful, fair,” no action would be taken. | ago, Reuter’s agent reported from 
Nor did it seem that Government would | Bijapur, a work with 5,000 persons on it 
take action in any case save in “ very | where no provisions were supplied, the 
exceptional] 7ases and in the last resort.” labourers having to come into Bijapur, 
If Government was to wait for that six miles, to effect the necessary pur- 
stage, and only then to set about making chases. And so far, we were only at 
purchases in distant lands, how were the the beginning of the difficulties. The 
people to subsist during the month or six | Secretary of State in his Dispatch of 
weeks that would certainly elapse| 15th Jan. 1897, recognised that, in 
between the inception of Government | October last, in 74 districts the cheapest 
action, and the arrival of the grain in re- | kinds of grain were dearer than 20 lbs. 
mote parts ? Those parts would always be per rupee. He anticipated that distress 
the ones most difficult of access, to which | would increase till April, possibly to the 
transport would take longest. It was) end of May, and would not subside till 
only by being already prepared, by hav-| August or September. He approved 
ing stores available in remote parts to be | the decision of the Indian Government 
drawn upon at once on the occurrence of | “to abstain from any interference with 
such a condition of things, that adisaster the operations of the grain trade,” and 
could be averted. And high prices should | added— 
be an essential element in deciding _. ; pe 
Y nwo i a R its operations, so long as they are effective, 
Government when to open its stores. If must not be subjected to competition by Govern- 
it were when importing to declare that) ment agency.” : 
its price would be 18 Ibs. per rupee (a | ee 
price never yet exceeded for long without | No one would for a moment suggest 
a grievous calamity) and that it would | anything else than what was contained 
never move from that, private trade! in this last sentence; but it was where, 
would have a degree of security and cer-| by absence of supplies or by impossible 
tainty concerning its operation which now | prices, private trade showed thatits opera- 
with “corners” and “ rigging ” it had not. tions were not effective, that Government 
So much merchants admitted ; but they must sell if a whole population was not 
were terrified at the idea of Government | either to starve or to be brought on to 
changing its rate from time to time—a the relief works, and the calamity was 
fatal policy. Government had, in accord-| to be checked from becoming uncontroll- 
ance with the policy thus laid down in|able. If that was so, ‘it followed 
its Famine Code, retrained from impor-| necessarily, that Government must be 
tation and sale. It had at the same | already prepared with its stores on the 


| * One or more contractors may be appointed 
for each circle by the collector.”’ 


Lord Kinnaird. 
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spot, which stores it must have already 
imported from distant lands. As yet, 
no steps had been taken in that direc- 
tion. The supplies of these distant 
lands had apparently not yet been drawn 
on for the wants of India. 


“JT don’t gather that supplies of food are yet 
eoing into the distressed districts from Burma, 
Madras or Siam,” 


wrote the Secretary of State on the 15th 
January, 1897. The reason was natural 
enough. Prices in those parts had 
already, owing to demands which India 
was ordinarily wont to supply, risen 
much ; they left but a narrow margin 
for the private traders’ profit after 
damage and freight had been paid ; 
and then there were the further risks of 
the grain not proving popular (a risk 
which the intimate knowledge of Govern- 
ment officials would go far to obviate), 
the difficulty of carriage into remote 
parts, and a hundred other difficulties 
which it required a very large possible 
profit to encourage a private trader to 
face. The results so far of the present 
policy on this point had been that, in 
accordance with the prophecy of the 
Lieut.-Governor of the North-West Pro- 
vinces on the 30th September, prices had 
been— 


“driven up altogether out of the reach of large 
numbers of the poorer ryots (cultivators with 
holdings of their own), agricultural labourers, 
artisans and others.” 


They had been thrown on the hands’ of 
the Government for relief. Others wou'd 
gradually be swept into the spreading 
vortex. On the 23rd November he re- 
ported “prices phenomenally high, and 
prices of coarsest and best food grains 
approximating as they do in famines.” 
Prices had in many parts of the afflicted 
districts for three months not been more 
favourable than 16 and 17 lbs. per rupee. 
These presumably were the official prices 
of the grain markets; in the remote 
parts they would, if that were so, be 
much higher. The numbers on relief 
had risen to two millions, showing thus | 
early great and widespread exhaustion | 
among classes who should have stood out | 
much longer. On the 28th October 
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steadily grown during the succession of un 
favourable years, it is not surprising that the 
feeling of the agricultural population should be 
one of great despondency, almost of despair, and 
that the position of the landless classes should 
cause the gravest anxiety.” 


Famine. 


From Behar in October, combinations of 
grain dealers were reported—they with- 
held supplies for som? days. The Lieut.- 
Governor of the Punjab in November 
reported combinations of grain dealers 
and rising prices. The  Lieut.- 
Governor of Bengal on November 18th 
sent a long report to the Government of 
India, dealing more especially with the 
condition of Behar. Contrasting it with 
the Behar of 1874, when there was the 
famine, he pointed out the enormous 
spread of railways throughout the pro- 
vince of Behar in the last 20 years (589 
miles as against 147) and added— 


“But though there are many grounds for con- 
fidence which did not exist in 1873-74, the fact 
cannot be overlooked that there are also fresh 
grounds for anxiet. Prices of food grains have 
steadily risen during the past two years, and 
are now higher than they ever have been before ; 
this fact, coupled with the facts already men- 
tioned, that wages have not risen proportion ily 
to prices; that the purchasing power of the 
poorer classes has ‘therefore, been steadily 
diminishing, and is now less than ever it was; 
that whereas in former years of scarcity prices 
were kept down by importation from the North 
Western Provinces and lower Bengal, in the 
present year, supplies from these sources cannot 

2 confidently relied upon—are all circumstances 
that give fresh cause for anxiety, which had no 
existence in 1873-74.” 


The Lieut.-Governor proceeded to remark 
that it was estimated that there was a 
deficit of 550,000 tons of grain in Behar 
for the year’s provision, and while hoping 
that this estimate might prove exazger- 
ated, he added — 


“if private trade does not step in in time to 
supply the deticit, there may be at any time a 
panic, and a sudden rise in prices. - The question 
whether private trade will do all thatis required 
is in reality the crux of the situation.” 


He pointed out, that to relieve the 
situation, the importations must come 
from beyond the sea (this, two months 


| later the Secretary of State said, had not 


been done)— 


“Because the high prices in Eastern Bengal, 





1896, the Chief Commissioner of the Cen- 
tral Provinces wrote :— 


lebt, which had | 
| 33 


and the indications of distress already existing 
in districts that were always considered free 
from risk of scarcity, show that little reliance 

“With exhausted stocks deficient harvests, | can be placed on supplies from within the province 
and the pressure of a load o 


of Bengal.” 
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He laid great stress on the loophole in 
the Famine Commissioners’ Report :— 


“ A resolution to rely on the ordinary opera- 
tions of trade to meet the wants of the country, 
unquestionably rests, not only on the activity of 
traders, but also on the probability of the 
requisite supplies of food being forthcoming at 
the critical time.” 

“They admitted—” he added—-“that there may 
be cases in which Government interference is 
admissible, such as for the purpose of providing 
food required for payment of wages on relief 
works, and distribution of gratuitous relief 
stimulating trade when it is sluggish or fails to 
act, or grain dealers combine and refuse to sell.” 


The conclusion he arrived at was—. 


“That there is ground for confidence that the 
food wants of the provinces will be met by 
private trade.” 


These hopes he built on anticipated im- 
portations from Burma, importations 
which two months later the Secretary of 
State pointed out had not taken place. 
He added— 


“Tt is necessary to repeat that, in view of the 
unparalleled highness of prices, and of extent 
of the area over which there has been shortness 
of crops throughout India, the situation as re- 
gards the food supply is not free, even in Ben- 
gal, from elements of doubt and anxiety.” 


These doubts should now have become 
intensified. It appeared that in parts of 
three of the Behar districts, Champaran, 
Mozuffirput, and Darbhanga, communi- 
cations were still defective. ‘These were 
generally large exporting districts, and 
were therefore without any native machi- 
nery for import. Exports, arranged for 
beforehand in all probability, were in 
November still going forward there, 
though it was in these parts the failure 
had been greatest, and prices were 
between 15 and 18 lbs. per rupee. The 
planters of Mozufferpur were arranging 
for importing 1,500 tons of rice from 
Rangoon for sale on easy terms to their 
villagers. The Maharaja of Darbhanga 
was similarly arranging for 5,000 tons 
for sale on favourable terms to his 
tenants ; but inasmuch as this was being 
bought locally, it might have had the 
undesirable effect of shortening supplies 
in the markets and raising prices. These 
gentlemen, so intimately acquainted with 
the wants of the peasantry on their 
estates acted thus so far back as Novem- 
ber, and they could only have done so 
from the knowledge that private trade 


Lord Kinnaird. 
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was not, and would not place grain in 
the market at possible prices. They 
knew, as all experience showed, that to 
store and sell grain to the peasantry at 
possible prices was the best, and indeed 
the only way of staving off an almost uni- 
versal destitution. The Government, who 
in India was more emphatically than in 
any other country the one great landlord 
still declined to move in this direction. 
These gentlemen were no more grain 
dealers than the Government was; but 
close acquaintance with the necessities 
of the case compelled them to turn to, 
Of one district, Khulna, in Lower Ben. 
gal, the Lieut.-Governor, on the 20th 
November, reported that he had just 
heard from the Commissioner that relief 
must be started in one sub-division, that 
the price of rice in the bazaars was 12 
to 14 lbs. per rupee, and that these were 
merely fancy prices as the grain was not 
forthcoming in any quantities even at 
that price :— 


“Tf the state of things is so bad in Khulna, 
with its abundant waterways and its proximity 
to Calcutta, it is only probable that the condition 
of things in more distant places may be equally 
bad.’’ 


As to the chance of private trade doing 
all that was required, which was to keep 
prices down, even in the most out-of-the- 
way parts to a rate not dearer than 
18 lbs. of common food per rupee, which 
all experience showed must not be 


passed, and cannot long be passed, 
without an uncontrollable calamity, the 
following are not unimportant consider- 
ations. Wheat and rice were probably 
the main food stuffs in question—rice in 
the more eastern and southern of the 
affected districts, wheat in those more to 
the north-west. The Lieut.-Governor 
of Bengal, with the best information 
before him, wrote to the Government 
of India on the 18th November as 
follows :— 


“Cargoes of Californian wheat of 4,000 to 
5,000 tons cach can be landed in Calcutta at Rs.5 
to Rs. 5.1 per maund. Offers for such 
cargoes to arrive in two months or more are 
not higher than Rs. 4.10 to Rs. 4.11 a fact which 
indicates, in the opinion of merchants, the price 
of wheat will not in Calcutta rise beyond 
Rs. 4.10 to 4.11 within the next two months.” 


But these were wholesale and not retail 
prices; the retail price in Calcutta, to 
admit of afy profit at that time, would 
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be quite Rs. 5 per maund, or 16 lbs. per 
rupee. It appeared from the above that 
Californian wheat could not be imported 
at a less cost than Rs. 5 per maund at 
the seaboard, which would mean quite 
Rs. 5. 8. before reaching the railway 
stations in the North West, and Rs. 6 
before penetrating into the remote parts. 
Then a profit would have to be made by 
the retail vendor, and his risks had to be 
covered, so that Rs. 6} was probably the 
price at which private trade could afford 
to import and retail wheat in the interior 
of the North West Provinces. This 
would mean about 12 Ibs per rupee. 
As to rice, the same authority on the 
same date wrote that new coarse Burma 
rice (which was not much in favour) 
could be obtained at Rangoon (for de- 
livery in two months or later) at Rs 3. 8. 
per maund, or Rs.* 4. 8. at Calcutta. 
This would mean quite Rs. 5 at any 
central railway station in Behar, and 
quite Rs. 6 before the retail vendor in 
remote parts could hope to secure a profit. 
That would be about 134 lbs. per rupee. 
Thus, so far as he could see,there was no 
chance, and since November there had 
been no chance, of private trade being 
able to import and retail the grain in 
common use at such a price as was 
possible for the people, or as could 
possibly hope to stave off the spread of 
a calamity which threatened to become 
almost universal. In this connection 
too it must be remembered that, as Sir 
Lepel Griffin pointed out the other day 
in a letter to The Times, the savings of the 
cultivators of India were always largely 
invested in the silver ornaments of their 
women. These formed their savings 
bank. Hitherto, in all famine times, 
these had been turned into rupees for 
the purchase of grain. The price they 
had fetched in rupees had been the value 
of the silver. Now things were different. 
The Government by closing the mints 
had put the rupee 25 p.c. above the 
value of the silver it contained, and the 
cultivator now, in order to get 4 rupees, 
would have to sell the silver of five. 
His means of purchasing were thus 
materially reduced, and the 181b. price 
of which he had spoken as one which 
previous experience showed could not be 
materially passed, became now, owing to 
the above circumstance, all the more 
emphatically so. The Secretary of State, 
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in his Dispatch of January- 15 to the 
Viceroy, stated :— 

“T do not gather that supplies of food are 
yet coming from Burma, Madras, or Siam,” but 
added, “I question if Indian prices are as yet 


high enough to attract wheat or corn maize from 
the West.” 


Thus it would seem certain that private 
trade would not in the present distress 
move to help materially by importa- 
tion of foreign grain except prices for 
common grain in the interior rose to 
about 12 or 13 lbs. per rupee. But this 
was a price which must at all hazards be 
prevented. It could only be prevented 
at a loss to the importers; and Govern- 
ment was alone the importer who could 
afford the loss, and who was bound to 
incur it. 

*THE UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror INDIA (The Ear of 
OnsLow) said he was sorry that he could 
not give the noble Lord any information 
as to the exact number of relief camps 
in existence. He could say, however, 
that each relief work was under a res- 
ponsible officer who visited that relief 
work constantly. The numbers engaged 
on the relief works varied from 100 or 
200 to 28,000 or 30,000, and some of 
those works were under the charge of 
the local zemindars, who did most excel- 
lent service in a recent famine. The 
Government had certain statistics as to 
the mortality in certain districts of the 
Jabalpur division, and these showed that 
there was a large mortality in some of 
the autumn months of last year due 
mainly to cholera or fever, but that 
mortality had been decreasing. They had 
desired the Government of India to 
supply information, shortly androughly as 
it must necessarily be, from time to time 
whenever there was any considerable 
increase of mortality above the normal. 
As to measures for the storage of grain, 
it was perfectly true that it was the policy 
of former Governments for a short time 
to import themselves grain into the dis- 
tressed districts, but the result of that 
was found to be unsatisfactory in the 
famine of 1876. Towards the close of the 
year—the Government ceased to import 
grain into the districts, and the conse- 
quence was that as soon as Government 
competition had disappeared the private 
traders were encouraged to take up and 
continue their operations, and at one time 


'no less than 4,000 tons a day were poured 
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into the famine districts until the railways 
were carrying as much as it was possible 
for them to carry. With the experience 
which the Government of India had of 
several famines they had.determined to 
lay down the principle that they 
would not interfere with private trade 
sv long as private trade was able to 
supply the necessities of the people. 
Cases were described as exceptional in 
the Famine Codes, one of which was 
published in the Blue-book in which 
it was the duty of the Government, 
and one which they recognised, to 
intervene. They recognised that food 
must be provided at relief works, that 
trade must be stimulated where it 
was sluggish by guaranteeing prices 
or advancing money to traders, and 
where there was a combination among 
traders not to sell at normal 
prices the Government might inter- 
vene, but save in those exceptional 
cases the Government of India were 
satisfied that the requirements of the 
situation could be met, as far as could 
be seen in the immediate future, by the 
action of private traders. The noble 
Lord was, no doubt, aware that the 
Local Governments in the different 
provinces had full power to act in those 
exceptional cases whenever they arose 
within their districts. The noble Lord 
had stated that the present famine was 
of exceptional severity, and that it had 
spread over a wider area than any pre- 
vious famine. Jt was perfectly true, at 
any rate so far as the extent of the area 
was concerned ; but he thought the noble 
Lord would agree that upon no former 
occasion had the Government of India 
been in so favourable a position owing 
to the wise foresight of those who laid 
down the Famine Codes for dealing with 
so widespread a calamity. He assured 
the noble Lord that, although a new 
condition of affairs had arisen inasmuch 
as the stocks of grain in India were 
likely to ke drawn upon to the fullest 
possible extent, and it was possible that 
it might be necessary to import grain 
from outside, the Secretary of State and 
the Government of India were giving the 
most careful attention to the whole sub- 
ject, and the remarks of the noble Lord 
would not be lost sight of. The Govern- 
ment of India would be the last persons 
to desire that their lordships should 
refrain from criticism of their action, but 
Earl of Onslow. 
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he expressed a hope that in this unex- 
ampled and double calamity which had 
fallen on India the Viceroy and _ his 
advisers might have the support of their 
lordships on both sides of the House, 
He was satisfied that if they were 
successful in combating this great evil 
they would establish a greater claim even 
than the remembrance of our military 
prowess or naval supremacy on _ the 
loyalty and affection of the people of 
India. { Hear, hear !”} 

*The Eart or NORTHBROOK: I 
am sure my noble Friend who introduced 
this subject was quite justified in doing 
so, because there can be no doubt of the 
magnitude of the calamity which affects 
our Jndian Empire, and of the great 
difficulties with which the Government 
of India has to contend in meeting it. 
The question whether it is desirable or 
otherwise for the Government to interfere 
with trade for the purchase and storage 
of grain in affected parts of the country, 
is perhaps one of the most difficult 
administrative questions with which any 
Government can have todeal. Speaking 
generally, the more trade is left untram- 
melled the greater the probability of 
meeting the demand for grain or any 
other article in any country, and that 
general principle undoubtedly applies to 
India. The greater extent of railways, 
which now exists makes it far more easy 
for trade to meet the demand in different 
parts of India than was the case 23 
yearsago. At that time it was necessary 
to import considerable supplies of rice 
into the northern parts of Bengal. That 
was done by the Government of the day 
because, from the best information they 
could obtain, there was no probability 
whatever of trade dealing with the 
difficulty, and the result was satisfactory. 
It did not interfere with trade in other 
parts of the country, and the people were 
supplied with food. But what I wish to 
say on the present occasion is that I 
conceive this to be a matter which 
may be confidently and safely left to 
the discretion of the Government 
of India. [ Hear, hear !”] They have 
a great, an almost overwhelming, 
responsibility placed upon their shoulders. 
It seems to me, having read the Blue- 
book, that they have taken every 
precaution in their power to obtain the 
fullest information as to the food supplies, 
and that they are prepared to act with 
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promptitude supposing it becomes neces- 
sary to take steps by the Government for 
the importation of food supplies into 
any part of the country. I happen to 
be personally acquainted with the Lieu- 
tenant-Governors of Bengal, of the 
North-West Provinces, and of the 
Punjab, three districts in which the 
greatest distress is anticipated, and I 
can assure your lordships that no three 
officers in the service of the Crown can 
be better able to cope with a difficulty 
of this or of any other description, and 
I have the most complete confidence that 
they will act with energy and prompti- 
tude. I desire also to express my 
opinion, as far as I am able to judge, 
that the full confidence of the people of 
this country may be placed in Lord 
Elgin and in those who are assisting 
him, and I do not think that any action 
of your Lordships is required by the 
circumstances of the case or is in any 
respect desirable. [ Cheers. | 

*Lorp WENLOCK said thatalthough he 
had lately returned from a part of India 
where, he was thankful to say, there 
was at present very slight distress, yet 


the noble Lord whointroduced the subject 
had raised a question on which he thought 


he was able to throw a little light. In 
1891-92, in the Presidency of Madras, 
they were threatened with a very serious 
state * affairs, arising from great 
scarcity of water, and naturally at that 
time the Government’s attention was 
drawn most particularly to the question 
of the supply of grain to the impoverished 
districts. From all quarters the Govern- 
ment was constantly asked to take up 
the question itself and deal with it ; but 
the conclusion it arrived at was that any 
interference with the food trade would 
be more likely to work harm than good. 
He often came across cases where 
“rings” or “corners” were made by the 
grain merchants, not only to keep up 
the price of grain, but to hold it back 
till prices reached a much higher figure, 
and on every occasion it was found that 
some private individual, or perhaps a 
syndicate of philanthropic and charitable 
persons, merely by sending up a truck 
or two of grain, was able at once to 
restore the balance of prices and to keep 
them steady throughout the whole 
country. That was by for the soundest 
course that could be adaered to. He 
was convinced the Governments of the 
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various provinces were watching those 
points most narrowly, and if at any time 
it was found that private trade was not 
able to meet the requirements of the case, 
then and then only would the Govern- 
ment step in and do the work which the 
noble Lord wished them to do at once. 
He mentioned these facts because his 
experience was a recent one. 

THe Eart or KIMBERLEY: I 
cannot speak at all with the experience 
of my noble Friend Lord Northbrook, or 
that of the noble Lord who has been 
Governor of Madras, but I merely wish 
to echo the feeling which Lord North- 
brook has expressed—that in this great 
calamity we must trust to the Govern- 
ment of India to take the necessary 
measures. [Cheers.] All those who have 
been connected with the administration 
of Indian affairs must be aware that 
there is no subject which has received 
more close and continuous attention 
than the dealing with famine, and never 
has the Government of India been so 
well prepared as it now is to cope with 
a calamity of this kind. Not only has a 
most elaborate code, founded upon ex- 
perience of former famines, been drawn 
up, but, what is most material, in the 
course of the long period during which 
there has been no serious famine in India, 
there has been created a number of rail- 
ways, generally known as famine lines, 
and by these means, to a great extent, 
the very serious difficulties which for- 
merly existed in the way of carrying 
food to the people, because of there being 
no means of transport, have been over- 
come. I am sanguine that everything 
will be done that can possibly be done, 
although from the very magnitude of the 
calamity it will be impossible to prevent 
much privation and terrible suffering. 
I greatly lament that so great a calamity 
should be accompanied also with a 
threatened extension of the bubonic 
plague which has broken out in Bombay. 
If that plague should, unhappily, extend 
itself into the country, then indeed it 
will require all the energies which can 
possibly be displayed by the Government 
of India to cope with it. With regard 
to the statistics promised by the noble 
Lord, I do hope that in a crisis- of this 
kind the not too numerous Civil Servants 
of the Government in India will not be 
vexed by being obliged to spend their 
time in making too elaborate returns. 
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[‘Hear, hear!”] Perhaps one of the 
greatest curses of the administration of 
India is the enormous amount of paper 
work now imposed upon the servants of 
the Government—“ hear, hear ! ”]—and 
in a visitation of this kind, when every 
man will be employed to his utmost ca- 
pacity and energy in connection with the 
relief works, I hope they may be allowed 
to pursue the more urgent work of look- 
ing after the distress and not be required 
to furnish too elaborate statistics of what 


Shipping Masters 


is going on until after the calamity has | 


been overcome. [Cheers. | 


*Tue Eart or ONSLOW: That has 
not been lost sight of by the Secretary 
of State. All that has been asked for 
is a rough calculation, and returns such 
as can be prepared from the local registers 
of deaths will suffice for the purpose, 
provided the information is prompt and 
is telegraphed. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: I do 
not make the least complaint, but what 
I meant to deprecate was the pressure 
upon the Government which may come 
hereafter for more and more information. 
[“‘ Hear, hear!” 


House adjourned at a Quarter past Five 
o'clock, till To-morrow, a Quarter 
past Four o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, 1st February 1897. 


STATIONERY OFFICE 
(PARLIAMENTARY PRINTING). 
Copies presented, of Four Contracts 
entered into by Her Majesty’s Stationery 
Office affecting Printing ordered by the 
Houses of Parliament, viz.: (1) with 
Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode, dated 
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at Antwerp. 


IMPERIAL DEFENCE ACT 1888 
(PORTS AND COALING STATIONS), 
Account presented, prepared under 

Part II. of the Act, showing the money 
raised and issued out of the Consolidated 
Fund, the securities created in respect 
thereof, and the amount expended for 
the purposes of the Act to 3lst March 
1896, together with the Report of the 
Comptroller and Auditor General thereon 
(by Act) ; to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed.—[ No. 42 } 


QUESTIONS. 
SHIPPING MASTERS AT ANTWERP. 
Mr. T. P. WHITTAKER (York, 

W.R., Spen Valley): I beg to ask the 
| Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
| Affairs whether he is aware that serious 
| allegations, involving charges of system- 
jatic fraud, have been publicly made 
jagainst the four shipping masters 
‘attached to Her Majesty’s Consulate 
| General at Antwerp, for discharging and 
jengaging British seamen at that port ; 
| that it is understood that an intimation 
| was conveyed to these shipping masters 
‘that they must immediately take steps 
| to clear themselves of these charges by 
|taking legal proceedings against their 
| accusers ; that they have taken action in 
'a closed court, where witnesses and 
‘necessary documents cannot be produced ; 
‘and whether, under the circumstances, 
and in view of the fact that the accusers 
‘insist upon the truth of their charges, the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
will instruct Her Majesty’s Consul 
General at Antwerp, or some other com- 
_petent official, to demand or compel a 
| full investigation into the truth, or other- 
| wise, of the allegations ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY oF 
‘STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Mr. G. Curzon, Lancashire, South- 
port): It is the case that serious 
allegations were preferred against the 





the 12th January 1897; (2) with|shipping masters referred to in the 
Wyman and Sons, Limited, dated the | Question by members of another firm of 
13th of January 1897 ; (3) with Wyman | shipping masters, Messrs. Tate, Burton 
and Sons, Limited, dated the 13th of|and Company, in a series of letters 
January 1897 ; and (4) with Wyman and addressed by the latter to the Consul 
Sons, Limited, dated the 13th of January|General at Antwerp, and by printed 
1897 [by Command] to lie upon the | circular distributed amongst the shipping 
Table. ‘community both there and in the United 


Earl of Kimberley. | 
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Kingdom. Her Majesty's Consul 
General thereupon informed the shipping 
masters impugned that they must take 
measures to clear themselves of these 
allegations, and that, failing to do so, 
they would be excluded from the Con- 
sular Office. Upon the recommendation 
of their legal advisers, they accordingly 
brought an action against Messrs. Tate, 
Burton and Company in the Tribunal de 
Commerce, which is presided over by 
judges specially selected as being the 
highest experts in commercial and mari- 
time matters. No witnesses can be 
heard in that court; but it is open to 
the public, and affidavits are admitted, 
every facility being given for bringing 
them forward, and the advocates on 
each side mutually supplying one another 
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with copies of all documents which are 
to be produced in evidence. In the case | 
under consideration the hearing was | 
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General, (1) on what grounds the hours 
of posting at Arva were recently changed ; 
and (2) did the Department order any 
inquiry into the general mail arrange- 
ments for the West Cavan postal dis- 
tricts with a view to insuring quicker 
delivery and later hours of posting in 
Arva, Belturbet, Ballyconnell, and 
Swanlinbar ? 

THe SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, Preston) : 
The earlier dispatch of the night mail 
from Arva by 30 minutes was recently 
rendered necessary in consequence of the 
train by which the supplementary night 
mail from Cavan is forwarded being 
started half an hour earlier. The de- 
partment has no control over the work- 
ing of that train. The dispatch from 
Arva is still, however, as late as 6.15 p.m. 
The second part of the hon. Member’s 
Question presumably relates to a pro- 


three times adjourned to give Messrs. | posal put before the Department some 
Tate, Burton and Company the oppor-|time ago for using the Cavan Leitrim 
tunity of bring their case before the! and Roscommon Railway for the convey- 
Public Prosecutor, and of affording their|ance of mails to and from Belturbet, 
advocate further time for preparation, |Swanlinbar, &c. Inquiry showed, how- 


and for procuring documentary evidence. | ever, that the suggested service would 


In the meantime, while the case was | afford on the whole inferior accommoda- 
still proceeding, Messrs. Tate, Burton | tion to that already provided, and the 
and Company preferred two charges of | Department was therefore unable to 


extortion against the shipping - masters 
before the Public Prosecutor. This 
functionary caused those charges to be 
investigated by the Chief of the Police, 
who pronounced them to be frivolous | 
and untenable, and they were summarily 
rejected. I have this morning heard 
that the judgment of the Tribunal de 
Commerce has been given. Messrs.Tate, 
Burton and Company have been con- | 
demned to pay to the four British! 
shipping masters, as damages for de- 
famation of character, the sum of 1,600 
francs, and they are further ordered to 
defray the costs of the trial, and to pub- 
lish the judgment in the Antwerp news- 
papers. The complete falseness of the 
accusations having been conclusively 
established by this trial, and the charac- 
ter of the British shipping masters 
having been effectively cleared, there is 
no cause for further investigation. 


POSTAL ARRANGEMENTS 
(WEST CAVAN). 
Mr. J. P. FARRELL (Cavan, W.) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, as representing the Postmaster 





entertain the proposal. 


POOR LAW SCHOOLS. 

Mr. GEOFFREY DRAGE (Derby) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether he has come 
to any decision on the subject of the 
Report of the Departmental Committee 
on Poor Law Schools which he can con- 
veniently communicate to the House ? 

THe PRESIDENT or true LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (M. 
Henry Cuapttn, Lincolnshire, Sleaford), 
who was cheered, on his return to the 
House after illness, said: I am afraid 
it will be difficult to reply fully to 
the hon. Member within the ordinary 
limits of an answer to a question ; but I 
will make as brief a statement as I can. 
I have carefully considered the recom- 
mendations in the Report of the Commit- 
tee on Poor Law Schools and have come to 
the following decision. We propose to 
avail ourselves of the powers we possess 


under the Metropolitan Poor Act 1867, 





903 Troopships 
and to carry out the changes we contem- 
plate by an Order of the Local Govern- 
ment Board instead of coming to Parlia- 
ment. In doing this we give effect to 
some of the principal recommendations of 
the Corhmittee. We propose to create a 
central body for the metropolis who will 
be responsible for the charge of certain 
classes of children. The classes of chil- 
dren for whom this authority will provide 
are :—(a) Those suffering from ophthal- 
mia and other diseases of the eye ; (b) 
those suffering from certain diseases of 
the skin or scalp; (c) those requiring 
either special treatment during conval- 
escence or the benefit of seaside air; (d) 
those who by defective intellect or 
physical infirmity cannot be trained in 
association with children in ordinary 
schools ; (e’ children who are remanded 
to the workhouse by justices before being 
sent to industrial schools. For these 
classes of children I am satisfied that 
special provision must be made, and the 
arrangement proposed will have amongst 
others the following advantages :—The 
provision required can be made by an 
authority acting for the whole of London 
at less cost than would be entailed by 
each district making separate provision 
for this purpose ; it will greatly benefit 
the children themselves ; it will render 
unnecessary the detention in workhouses 
of classes of children whom it has been 
the practice to temporarily detain there ; 
and, further, it will set free some of the 
accommodation in the existing schools, a 
result which is greatly to be desired. 
The members of the central body will be 
elected by the guardians of the several 
unions, but not necessarily from their 
own body. The Local Government 
Board will also have the power to 
nominate members. A draft Order has 
been prepared for this purpose, and 
dealing as it does with a matter of 
great importance to the metropolis, I 
have thought it right to communicate it 
to the various boards of guardians and 
the managers of the district schools for 
their information, and thus to afford 
them the opportunity of making sugges- 
tions to the Local Government Board if 
they desire it. Much objection has been 
made to the massing together in one 
institution of great numbers of children 
and we fully concur in this objection. 
In accordance with the practice of the 
Board for some years past we are 


Mr. Henry Chaplin. 
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declining to sanction proposals which 
would have the effect of extending the 
large schools in the metropolis, and we 
shall most readily entertain any pro- 
posals for applying to other purposes any 
of these large buildings, subject to other 
provision of a suitable character being 
made for the children. There are other 
recommendations of the Committee to 
which the Board are desirous of giving 
effect. We are in communication, 
through the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, with the Canadian Govern- 
ment, with a view to arrangements for 
the more frequent visitation by officers 
of the Dominion of children sent out to 
Canada at the cost of the rates ; and we 
have made special appointments of in- 
spectors to inquire as to the prevalence 
of ophthalmia in the schools and also to 
the ventilation and warming of the 
rooms in these institutions as a_pre- 
liminary step to determining the question 
of cubic space. Other matters, which 
can only be dealt with by legislation, are 
receiving the attention of the Board. I 
apologise to the House for the length of 
my reply, but it was impossible to make 
it shorter. [Cheers.] 

Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY (Islington, 
N.) asked whether the other children 
would be left as now with the 
guardians ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN: We are not pre- 
pared to accept the main recommenda- 
tion of the Committee, which was to 
hand over the charge of all children 
maintained out of the rates to a central 
body. 


Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.): Is 
provision to be made for the various 
classes of children in a large institution 
or in small and scattered institutions, 
and if in a larger institution will not 
that tend to increase the evil? 

Mr. CHAPLIN: I have already 
stated that it has been the practice of 
the Board to refuse their sanction to 
any further extension of these large in- 
stitutions, and it will be their course in 
the future. 


TROOPSHIPS (BALLASTING). 
Mr. VICARY GIBBS (Herts, 
St. Albans): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for War (1) whether it 
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has been brought to his knowledge that | SLIGO POST OFFICE. 
the Union Steamship Spartan, which left} Mr. PATRICK M‘HUGH: I beg to 
Southampton on the 15th December last, ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 


. : ! 7 Joc . 
carrying troops to the Cape, was insuffi- representing the Postmaster General, 
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ciently ballasted, and consequently rolled | 


to a dangerous point, namely 40 deg res; | 
and (2) whose duty it is to ascertain | 


that vessels carrying troops are properly 
ballasted ? 

Tae SECRETARY v0 tne AD- 
MIRALTY (Mr. W. E. Macarrney, 
Antrim, 8.) : The answer to the first para- 
graph of the Question is in the negative. 
The Spartan left England with 1,650 
tons of coal on board and 847 tons of 
cargo, besides £00 troops and_ their 
baggage. After passing Finisterre she 
encountered a severe gale and heavy sea, 
which caused her to roll considerably 
and induced the Master to lie to for 12 
hours until the gale abated, a not unusual 
incident at this season of the year. The 
rolling was in no way due to insufficient 
ballasting, and the ship is reported te 


have sailed in exceptionally good trim, | 


having in addition to the cargo and 
coal, 731 tons of water and permanent 
ballast. As regards the second para- 
graph, the Admiralty assume the same 
responsibility in respect of the ballasting 


whether the Postmaster General has yet 
decided on a site for the proposed .new 
post office in Sligo ; how long have the 
Post Office authorities been inquiring 
‘and inspecting in regard to a site for 
| said office ; and will provision been made 
in the Estimates for the building of the 
proposed new post office premises in 
Sligo ? 
Mr. HANBURY: The Postmaster 
General regrets that he has not yet been 
| able to obtain a site for a new post office 
at Sligo. In response to advertisements 
issued nearly two years ago, several 
offers have been received and considered, 
| but none of them have proved to be in all 
| respects suitable. None is to be obtained 


| in the centre of the town at a cost which 
_the Department would be justified in 
‘entertaining ; and one in Wine Street, 
| which could be obtained at a moderate 
price, is objected to by the Municipal 
Council as not being sufficiently central. 
| Under these circumstances it} would not 
be in accordance with the usual practice 
'to make any specific provision for the 


| building in the Estimates for 1897-98. 


of Troop Transports and Troop Freight | 
Ships as devolves on the Board of Trade | 
in the case of Emigrant Ships. |PURCHASE OF HOLDINGS (IRELAND). 
| Mr. JAMES O’KELLY (Roscommon, 

|N.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 

WRECK (INDIAN TROOPSHIP | the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
“WARREN HASTINGS.”) | he is aware that agreements for the pur- 

Mr. VICARY GIBBS: I beg toask| chase of their holdings were entered 
the Under Secretary of State for War | into by the tenants of Miss French, of 
what was the cause of the disaster to the | Riversdale, county of Roscommon, so far 
Warren Hastings, on or about the 13th| back as the year 1892, and have not yet 
January, when carrying troops to the| been carried out ; and, if so, what is the 


Mauritius ; and whether compensation 
will be paid to the regiment, or to 
individual members of it, for loss of 
property 4 

*Tuze UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror WAR (Mr. Broprick, 
Surrey, Guildford): It is not yet known 
what was the cause of the wreck of the 
Warren Hastings. A full Inquiry will 
no doubt take place. The allowance 
regulations provide for compensation 
within certain limits to all officers and 
men losing property under such cireum- 
stances, and any claims submitted to the 
War Offico will be duly considered. 


| cause of the delay ? 

| THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 

|IRELAND (Mr. Geratp Batrovr, 
Leeds, Central) : The Land Com- 

|Missioners are unable to trace the 

| matter referred to in the Question, as it 


| does not appear that any purchase agree- 
|ments have been lodged in a case where 


Miss French is owner. 


LANARKSHIRE MILITIA. 

Mr. JOHN WILSON § (Falkirk 
Burghs): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for War if it is under 
cons'd2ration or arranged that 1,500 or 
1,800 men of the Lanarkshire Militia ara 
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to be taken to Aldershot for a course of 
three to four weeks’ training there 
instead of at Lanark as at present, a} Mr. RITCHIE said that anyone 
course involving an additional expendi- who desired to present himself for exam- 
ture of probably £3,000; and if he will | ination could do so, and he would be 
reconsider the proposal, seeing that it;examined. The only difference was that 
would involve a great loss to the town? the examination was not compulsory in 
*Mr. BRODRICK: Two of the the case mentioned by his hon. Friend, 
Lanarkshire Militia battalions will be! Mr. WOLFF asked whether the right 
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man, they might not at the end of their 
term possibly be put aside. 


trained this year at Aldershot, as they 
form part of a Militia Brigade which, for 
military reasons, it is proposed to train 
together. I may, perhaps, remind the 
hon. Member that, with every desire to 
consult local interests, the military 
efficiency of a corps must be the para- 
mount consideration in deciding where 
its training shall take place. 


Mr. J. WILSON (Falkirk): May I 


ask if the hon. Gentleman will exchange 
an English for a Scottish Regiment, in 
order that they may get the benefit of 
the fresh air of Lanark moor? [ Laughter.] 

*Mr. BRODRICK: It is not a 
question of giving the militiamen fresh 
air, but of military efficiency. [ Hear, 
hear.” | 


COLOUR-BLIND TESTS (SAILORS). 

Mr. W. AMBROSE (Middlesex, 
Harrow): I beg to ask the President 
of the Board of Trade whether, of the 
number of persons (sailors) rejected by 


hon. Gentleman would make the examina- 
tion compulsory in the case of boys. 
Mr. RITCHIE repliedin the negative, 
observing that in the case of boys it 
would not be sufficient, for large numbers 
, of men became officers who did not enter 
the service in the manner suggested. 


CAB LICENCES (METROPOLIS). 

Mr. T. G. FARDELL (Paddington, 
8.): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department if he can 
inform the House at whose instance a 
considerable quantity of number plates 

ave been removed from cabs since the 
‘commencement of the cab strike and 
|before the expiration of the year for 
, which the licences of the cabs in question 
_were granted ; and, whether such removal 
|is permissible under the orders made by 
him under The Metropolitan Public 
Carriage Act, 1869, which came into 
force on Ist September 1896 ; and, if so, 
| under which of those orders ? 


the Board of Trade as colour blind, as} Tur SECRETARY or STATE ror 
appears from the Board’s Report, 1896, raz HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir 
38 per cent. of those that were rejected Marnew Wuite Riptey, Lancashire, 
and appealed were, on appeal, passed ;' Blackpool) : Number plates are removed 
and whether the Board of Trade pro-| before the expiration of the year if pro- 
pose to take any steps to revise their prietors wishing to surrender _ their 
tests 1 | licences desire it. There is nothing in 
THE PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD the Acts or the Order to prevent this 
or TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rircuig, being done. 
Croydon): 6,680 candidates were ex- | 
amined during the 16 months ended | 
December 31st, 1895, in colour vision. | 
101 failed, but of these 21 availed them- 
selves of the right to appeal, and eight 
passed on appeal. 


MOUNTJOY PRISON 
(HEALTH OF PRISONER). 


PATRICK O’BRIEN (Kil- 


| Mr. 
The present system | kenny): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
of sight tests is based upon the report of | to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (1) 
the Committee of the Royal Society | will he explain why a letter written by 
specially appointed to inquire into the | Martin Malony, at present confined in 


subject, and I am advised that no case} Maryborough Prison, to his parents from 


has been made out for revising it. 

Mr. G. W. WOLFF (Belfast, E.) 
asked the right hon. Gentleman whether 
he would allow all boys of five years’ 
apprenticeship to be examined, so that, 
after having learned the trade of a sea- 


Mr. John Wilson. 


Mountjoy Prison on the 8th of December 
last, in which he describes the dangerous 
state of his health, was suppressed by 
the prison authorities; (2) whether 
Malony had been for many months in 
hospital in Mountjoy Prison before his 
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removal to Maryborough, also why the 
Maryborough Prison authorities refused 
Malony permission to describe the state 
of his health in a letter to his parents 
written on the 8th instant; (3) what is 
the present condition of Malony’s 
health ; and (4) on what grounds or by 
what prison rule was a good conduct 
prisoner refused permission to make 
known to his parents the dangerous con- 
dition of his health ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
letter referred to in the first paragraph 
was not forwarded because it contained 
a passage which was directly at variance 
with the fact regarding the condition of 
Malony’s health. The prisoner was told 
he could write another letter instead, and 
he did so. He was in hospital in 
Mountjoy Prison for about four months 
before his removal to Maryborough, and 
the authorities of the latter prison gave 
him permission to describe the true state 
of his health in the letter written by him 
on the 8th January. The condition of 
the prisoner is in no way dangerous. 
He is suffering from dyspepsia, but not 
of an aggravated type. He has no 
organic disease, and his appetite is good. 
The rule under which action was taken 
in reference to the letters of this prisoner, 
prescribes that every letter to or from a 
prisoner shall be read by the Governor 
and Chaplain, and if the contents be 
objectionable it shall not be forwarded, 
or the objectionable part shall be erased 
according to discretion. 


DOG LICENCES. 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN : I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, whether he is 
aware of the general dissatisfaction felt 
amongst petty sessions clerks in Ireland 
with the form Schedule B, Registry of 
Dogs Licence, which requires the signa- 
ture of the petty sessions clerk to be 
appended in four places ; and, whether 
he will have provided a more simple form 
of licence, such as is in use in England? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
body of the licence referred to is in con- 
formity with the form prescribed by the 
Dogs Regulation Act of 1865, and 
although I am not aware that general 
dissatisfaction is felt by petty sessions 
clerks as alleged in the Question, it 
appears to me that the form of licence is 
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somewhat complicated. If a suitable 
opportunity should present itself here- 
after tosimplify the body of the form by 
legislation, I will be prepared to 
substitute a form for that now in use. 
I may add that the signature of the 
Clerk is really required in two places 
only on the existing form, and that the 
note on the form requiring the cancella- 
tion of the stamps by signature. will be 
modified. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION (IRELAND). 


Mr. PATRICK M‘HUGH : I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
lieutenant of Ireland, whether he intends 
during the present Session, to institute 
an inquiry in regard to technical educa- 
tion in Ireland and, if so, can he inform 
the House as to the manner in which the 
inquiry will be conducted ? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: A 
Commission has been appointed by the 
Irish Government with a view to deter- 
mine how far and in what form manual 
and practical instruction should be in- 
cluded in the educational system of the > 
primary schools under the Board of 
National Education in Ireland. As re- 
gards the question of technical education 
in Ireland generally, I do not, as at pre- 
sent advised, propose to institute a public 
inquiry on the subject. 


INCORPORATION 
(METROPOLITAN DISTRICTS), 

Mr. T. LOUGH: I beg to ask the 
President of the Local Government Board, 
whether he is willing to confer charters 
of incorporation on districts of the 
metropolis, under the Municipal Corpora- 
tion Acts; and, if so, whether he will 
deal with any particular locality that 
may apply to him, or with all the dis- 
tricts of London at once ; and, whether 
the existing form of municipal govern- 
ment of the metropolis can be altered 
otherwise than by Act of Parliament ? 


Mr. CHAPLIN: The hon. Member 
asks me whether I am willing to confer 
charters of incorporation on districts of 
the metropolis. The answer is very sim- 
ple. I have no power to do so. Appli- 
cations for charters are made to the 
Privy Council. 
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Mr. LOUGH asked if the right hon. 
Gentleman would say what advice he 
would give to the Privy Council in the 
case of such applications. 

Mr. CHAPLIN : My advice has never 
been asked. 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 
COMPANY OF IRELAND. 

Mr.D.MACALEESE (Monaghan,N.): 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade can anything be done to induce 
the Great Northern Railway Company 
of Ireland to erect a bridge over the 
level crossing at the town of Clones; 
and is he aware that this crossing is a 
cause of grave inconvenience to farmers, 
who bring their cattle and agricultural 
produce to the fairs and markets of 
Clones for disposal, as well as to the 
general public ; also that the closing of 
railway gates, owing to shunting opera- 
tions, on Sundays and _ holidays, often 
delays Catholics on the way to worship, 
the only passage, when the gates are 
shut, being a narrow tunnel too abomin- 
ably filthy to admit of description ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: The Board of Trade 
have further communicated with the 
Great Northern Railway of Ireland on 
the subject of this Question, and I shall 
be happy to show the hon. Member the 
reply I have received. While it gives 
no hope that a bridge will be constructed 
and combats the allegation of inconveni- 
ence, a promise is made that the charge 
with reference to the subway shall be 
further looked into. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) : 
Will the right hon. Gentleman consider 
the expediency of bringing in a Bill to 
abolish the Great Northern Railway in 
the interests of the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland ? 

[No answer was given]. 

Mr. MACALEESE: I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade, will 
an inquiry be ordered into the allegation 
that a special train was run on a single 
line from Newbliss to Clones on 27th 
August without safety staff; and what 
steps will be taken to prevent the 
repetition of a neglect so dangerous to 
travellers ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: I find that it is true 
that a special train was allowed to leave 
Newbliss for Clones on the day referred 
to without the train staff. The staff had 
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been removed from the magazine, but by 
inadvertence the train left without it, 
It is not a case for an inquiry, but a 
letter shall be addressed to the Company 
expressing a hope that the necessity for 
great care in such matters will be enforced 
|on their servants. 

| 
| POLLEN FISHERY (LOUGH NEAGH), 

| Mr. P. ©. DOOGAN (Tyrone, E.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether it 
is a fact that, owing to the present state 
of the Law affecting the fishing for 
pollen in Lough Neagh, great quantities 
ot fish fit for food are not legally saleable 
and consequently allowed to rot, affect- 
ing the industry of about 300 families of 
poor fishermen ; and whether he can see 
his way to introduce a short Bill making 
it lawful to sell pollen of a length of 
seven inches and upwards ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Under 
the existing law (54 & 55 Vic., cap. 20) 
it is illegal to capture pollen of less size 
than eight inches. Experiments have 
been made with the view of ascertaining 
the condition of pollen less than that 
length, and apart altogether from the 
consideration, whether a fish of less than 
eight inches in length would be useful as 
a marketable commodity, the results of 
the experiments appear to clearly show 
that to reduce the size limit, would be 
injurious to the pollen fisheries. 

Mr. JOHN DILLON (Mayo, 8.) asked 
whether it was not the fact that with the 
present iegal net, great quantities of 
pollen were caught between seven and 
eight inches, and whether as a result of 
the law as it stood these fish, though 
caught, were not allowed to be sold, and 
| were consequently rendered useless and 
allowed to rot ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I can 
give the hon. Member this further in- 
formation, which I think will practically 
answer the questions he has put to me. 
It appears that a number of undersized 
pollen are taken. This seems to be un- 
avoidable, because the presert size of the 
meshes of the net used is calculated to 
retain pollen of eight inches, when the 
|net is in its normal condition. But 
when the net is being drawn with a 
string on the meshes these close up to a 
certain extent, and this would also be 
\the case if even the mesh were larger 
{ 
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than at present. A certain waste, there- 
fore, does take place, some being eaten 
by the fishermen and others given to the 
igs. 
Wiis..DILLON scked the right hon. 
Gentleman whether he did not think it 
would be fair to allow the fishermen to 
sell all the fish that was caught by the 
resent legal net. 
Mr. GERALD BALFOUR was 
understood to say that he did not think 
80. 


ILLEGAL TRAWLING (IRISH COAST). 

Mr. JAMES GILHOOLY (Cork, Co. 
W.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Admiralty whether he is aware that 
owing to stress of weather a number of 
fishermen residing on the shores of 
Bantry Bay were unable to haul their 
trammel nets, and that English trawlers 
when trawling on Sunday destroyed and 
carried away a number of those nets ;| 
and, whether a prosecution will be 
instituted against the trawlers referred 
to? 

Mr. MACARTNEY : No information 
as to the circumstances in question has 
been received. ast October, in conse- 
quence of numerous complaints of illegal 
trawling and damage done to nets in 
Bantry Bay, H.M.S. Leda was ordered | 
tothe locality and remained there from 
November 18th to the 11th ultimo, but 
the commanding officer found it impos- 
sible to substantiate the complaints made 
to him on one or two occasions. The 
question of prosecution in such cases is 
not one for the Admiralty to deal with. 

Captain DONELAN (Cork, E.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
is aware that English steam trawlers are 
in the habit of constantly visiting the 
fishing grounds off Ballycotton, county 
Cork, and are seriously injuring these | 
grounds by incessant and indiscriminate 
trawling ; and, whether, in view of the 
fact that this practice interferes with the 
livelihood of a very poor class of hard 
working men, ‘steps will be taken to 
prevent the destruction of an important 
Irish industry ? 
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prepared with a view to protect the local 
fishermen from the operations of the 
steam trawlers. 

Caprain DONELAN: May I ask 
whether the byelaws permit steam 
trawlers working on Sunday ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am 
afraid I cannot answer that without 
notice. 

CoLtonEL WARING (Down, N.): Is 
there not great difficulty in overtaking 
these steam trawlers ? 

[No answer was given. | 


POST OFFICE ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Mr. C. E. SCHWANN (Manchester, 
N.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury, as representing the Post- 
master General, whether he is now able 
to lay the Report of Lord Tweedmouth’s 
Commission upon the Table of the House, 
and to afford facilities for its being 
printed ? 

Mr. HANBURY: I answered a 
similar Question of the Hon. Member 
on the 21st January. The Report is now 
under the consideration of the Treasury 
and Postmaster General. As soon as a 
decision has been arrived on the several 
questions raised in the Report, it will be 
laid before the House. 


PATENTED INVENTIONS. 

Mr. W. O'MALLEY (Galway, Con- 
nemara): I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade whether Great Bri- 
tain is the only country which grants 


\letters patent for inventions without 


any stipulation that the articles so 
patented must be manufactured within 
the country 4 

Mr. RITCHIE: No, Sir. The Patent 
Laws of the United States, of India, and 
of the princidal British Colonies do not 
stipulate that the articles must be manu- 
factured within the country. 


PAYMENT OF COMMON JURORS. 
Mr. J. LLOYD MORGAN (Car- 
marthen, W.): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department 
whether he will consider the question of 
introducing a Bill during the course of 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: A public | the Session to provide for the payment 
Inquiry was recently held at Ballycotton | of the expenses of common jurors while 


by the Inspectors of Fisheries relative to 


attending assizes and quarter sessions ; 





steam trawling in the bay, and as a 


and to give them reasonable remunera- 


result of the Inquiry a bye-law has been | tion for loss of time necessarily incurred ? 
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Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : 
T am afraid I cannot promise that the 
Government will be able to deal with 
this question during the present Session. 
I think, however, that, at any rate so 
far as out-of-pocket expenses are con- 
cerned, some such proposal is worthy of 
consideration. As the expenditure in- 
volved would have to be met out of local 
funds, I suggested to a deputation which 
saw me last year, and of which the hon. 
Member was one, that steps might be 
taken to ascertain the feeling of the 
local authorities on the subject. Up 
to .the present time, however, I have 
had very few representations on the 
subject. 


IRISH LIGHTS BOARD. 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL : On behalf of 
the hon. Member for North Wexford 
(Mr. Tuomas Heaty), I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade if sailors 
and tradesmen, employed by the Irish 
Lights Board are held entitled to retiring 
allowances in old age ; and, if so, why are 
the workmen who act as gasmakers to 
the Irish lighthouses not similarly 
treated 1 

Mr. RITCHIE: Seamen, and certain 
foremen tradesmen in the service of the 
Commissioners of Irish Lights, are en- 
titled to pensions. Gasmakers are 
qualified for gratuities on retirement 
after fifteen years’ service, but not for 
pensions, as they are not on the perma- 
nent staff. 

Mr. JAMES O'CONNOR (Wicklow, 
W.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
whether he intends to bring in a Bi'l for 
the more efficient management of the 
Trish Lights Board ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: No, Sir. 


WARDEN ESTATE, COUNTY KERRY. 

Mr. DILLON : I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land (1) whether his attention has been 
directed to the condition of things which 
exists on the Warden Estate at Sneem, 
in the county Kerry; (2) whether he is 
aware that on that estate, old arrears of 
rent, outstanding for many years, have 
been used to deprive a great number of 
tenants of all rights under the Land 
Acts ; and, whether, under the law as 
it now stands, the tenants have any 
remedy ; and, (3) if not, whether he can 
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undertake to introduce during the present 
Session, a Measure dealing with the sub. 
ject of arrears of rent in Ireland ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR : My 
attention has been drawn to the condition 
of things on the estate mentioned in the 
first paragraph. I have been informed, 
though I cannot say how far accurately, 
that the purchaser of this property has 
also purchased all arrears, as he was 
entitled to do ; thathe istaking thearrears 
from the tenants in instalments on easy 
terms ; and that he is affording employ- 
ment to a number of the tenants and 
their sons, at an expenditure of about 
£27 weekly. I am also informed that 
the purchaser has, in some instances, 
obtained mortgages from the tenants of 
their interest in their holdings to secure 
the arrears. This, if true and bond fide, 
would prevent them from applying to 
have a fair rent fixed while this mortgage 
by assignment exists, except with the 
consent of the mortgagee. ‘ihe tenants 
whose tenancies were determined befor: 
the passing of the Act of last year are 
unaffected by its provisions, and, there- 
fore, they could not have redeemed 
except upon payment of all the rent and 
arrears due by them, the purchaser 
having purchased the old arrears, and 
having thus been placed in the same 
position as the former landlord. It was 
open to the tenants on the occasion of 
the ejectments having been brought 
against them for non-payment, to have 
appealed under the 6th section of the 
Land Act of 1887 to have a fair rent 
fixed, if it had not been fixed already, or 
to have the arrears made payable in 
instalments under the 30th section of 
that Act. This they apparently omitted 
to do. The case does not seem to call 
for special legislation. 

Mr. DILLON asked if the right hon. 
Gentleman had made any inquiry as to 
the date from which these old arrears 
had accrued due and how long they had 
been hanging over the tenants? He 
would also remind the right hon. Gentle- 
man that he had not answered the last 
paragraph of the Question—whether the 
Government, in view of this position of 
affairs, would introduce a Measure deal- 
ing with this question of arrears ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Yes; I 
did answer that Question. I said it was 
a matter which did not appear to me to 
require any special legislation. 
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TELEGRAPH CABLE (WEST INDIES). 

Mr.W. E. M.TOMLINSON (Preston): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies whether he can give an 
approximate date on which it is likely 
that the sanction of Her Majesty’s 
Government will be given to the con- 
struction of a cable giving telegraphic 
communication with the West Indies 
which shall be under British control ; is 
he aware that a cable of three words 
from Antigua to Great Britain costs at 
the present reduced rates 19s. ; and, is 
he aware that, whilst the Colonial Office 
are considering the question, the French 
and American lines are being pushed 
forward, and that when completed they 
will tap the principal sources of revenue, 
which would otherwise be secured to 
British enterprise ? 

Tut SECRETARY or STATE For 
tHE COLONIES (Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Birmingham, W.) : I cannot state the date 
at which an agreement for the construc- 
tion of the cable referred to will be com- 
pleted. Negotiations on the subject are 
in progress. A cable telegram of three 
words to Antigua costs 22s. 3d. A 
French cable has recently been laid by a 
French company in conjunction, as I 
understand, with an American company, 
which will compete for the West Indian 
traffic with the proposed British cable. 
I imagine this cable would have been 
laid in any case. 

GeNERAL LAURIE (Pembroke and 
Haverfordwest) asked if the right hon. 
Gentleman was aware that both the 
Canadian Government and one or more 
of the West India minor Governments 
were so anxious that this cable should 
be constructed, that they had already 
voted or arranged for, subsidies to be 
granted for the purpose ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I think 
if the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
requires precise and definite information 
he should put his Question on the Paper. 


SAMPLE POST (BUTTERFLIES). 
ApwiraAL FIELD (Sussex, LEast- 
bourne): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
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to an eminent entomologist and dealer in 
natural history specimens residing in 
Eastbourne, with a view to a guidance 
of future commercial relations with per- 
sons abroad ; whether he can _ state 
under what rule the Post Office acts in 
demanding from the gentleman in ques- 
tion, an increased postage or the return 
to place of origin of the aforesaid 
packets, thereby seriously damaging the 
business of the said entomologist ; and 
whether cut flowers are allowed to pass 
through the post as samples under 
Rule 7? 

Mr. HANBURY: In the matter to 
which the hon. Member’s first Question 
refers the Post Office is only carrying 
out, as it is bound to do, a deliberate 
decision of the Po:tal Union, that 
natural history specimens are not 
entitled to be sent by the sample post, 
which is intended for bond fide samples 
of merchandise, of no saleable value, and 
for nothing else. In strictness, packets 
improperly sent by parcel post should be 
| stopped and returned to the senders ; but 
| in the present instance, at the naturalist’s 
‘own request, the concession was made 
‘that packets of butterflies addressed to 
| him should be transferred to the post by 
which they might have been sent, if he 
| would undertake in all such cases to pay 
the charges incurred. He ultimately 
declined to take advantage of the con- 
| cession, and the strict rule is therefore 
| being acted on. As regards cut flowers, 
I presume that the hon. Member is 
referring to rule 7 of the Foreign Sample 
Post Regulations in the Post Office 
Guide, which embodies the Postal Union 
Regulations excluding from the sample 
| post articles of saleable value. If cut 
| flowers have no such value and are sent 
| by a dealer as a bond fide trade sample 
| they are entitled to pass by sample post. 
he would refer the hon. Member to the 
| answer given to a similar question put 
| by the hon. Member for Canterbury on 
ithe 5th of June last. There has been no 
| ruling of the Postal Union on the trans- 
mission of cut flowers as there has been 


‘on that of natural history specimens. 
| 








the Treasury, as representing the Post-| 


master-General, whether he can explain 
the action of the Post Office authorities 
under any existing rule in refusing to 
deliver by sample post samples of species 
of butterflies sent from residents abroad 
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PAROCHIAL BOARD OF SANQUHAIR. 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL: I beg to ask 
the Lord Advocate whether his attention 
has been called to the case of Patrick 
Reddy, whom the Parochial Board of 
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Sanquhair, Dumfries-shire, propose to 
remove to the Union of Cavan without 
incurring the cost of the usual order for 
so doing ; and, whether this action has 
been sanctioned by the Scotch Oifice ? 

Toe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. Gra- 
HAM Murray, Buteshire) : I am informed 
by the Local Government Board for 
Scotland that the Parish Council do not 
propose to remove Patrick Reddy to 
Treland without the usual order. 


MAIL CONTRACT SUBSIDIES. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury, as representing the Post- 
master General, whether, in view of the 
importance of securing the most rapid 
and perfect transmission of the mails, 
and in view of the complaints made as 
to the restriction of competition, he will 
consent to the appointment of a Select 
Committee to inquire into the whole 
subject of the contracts for conveyance 
of mails by sea and the payment of 
subsidies to British steamship com- 
panies ? 

Mr. HANBURY: The Government 
do not at present see sufficient reasons 
for the appointment of such a Committee, 
but my hon. Friend will no doubt find 
an opportunity of bringing forward in 
the House the facts and arguments upon 
which he bases his suggestion, and if 
they should appear to be sufficient, 
the Government will be prepared to 
consider the appointment of a Com- 
mittee. 


MERCANTILE MARINE 
(CLASSIFICATION). 

*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade when he will 
be able to place before the House a 
Return showing the classification of 
persons employed in the Mercantile 
Marine, similar to the tables compiled by 
the Registrar General of Shipping and 
Seamen in 1893 ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: The preparation of 
the Return to which the right Hon. 
Baronet refers is being expedited as 
much as possible, but, having regard to 
the fact that many of the particulars 
necessary for its compilation will not 
reach the Registrar General until next 
month, I fear the Return cannot be 
placed on the Table before July. 


Mr. J. P. Farrell, 
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DOG MUZZLING (METROPOLIS). 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.): I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Agriculture how many cases 
of canine hydrophobia have been reported 
in the Metropolitan district during the 
last six months; and whether there is 
any chance of the muzzling order being 
repealed or relaxed ? 

*TuE PRESIDENT or tar BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. Watrer 
Lone, Liverpool, West Derby) : Twelve 
cases of rabies have been reported in the 
County of London and 22 in the five 
home counties during the last six months. 
Tam informed that the Public Control 
Committee of the London County Coun- 
cil propose that the present muzzling 
regulations should now be so far relaxed 
as to give exemption to dogs under pro- 
per control, and wearing a collar bearing 
the name and address of the owner. In 


this connection, I may perhaps be allowed 
to point out, however, that it will be 
necessary for the whole subject to be 
further considered in the light of the re- 
port of the committee which has been 
sitting for some time past to inquire into 
the working of the laws relating to dogs. 


I understand that the committee propose 
that a determined effort should now be 
made to rid the country of rabies once 
and forall. If this could be accomplished, 
the necessity for the issue of intermittent 
muzzling regulations by particular local 
authorities would disappear. I am under 
the impression that the owners of dugs 
and the public generally would support 
a well-considered scheme which promised 
to secure the complete extirpation of 
rabies in these islands—a result which is 
never likely to be secured under the 
existing system. 


SIERRA LEONE RAILWAY. 

Mr. CHARLES BILL (Staffordshire, 
Leek) : I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies what progress has been 
made during the past year with the 
Sierra Leone Railway; and what time 
is likely to elapse before any portion of 
the line is open for traffic ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : This work 
was commenced at the end of 1895. 
Since then the terminal depot at Free- 
town, with landing pier, workshops, and 
quarters, has been completed, 21 miles 
of the line have been surveyed, the 
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earthworks and bridges for a length of 
43 miles have been finished, and the 
permanent way laid for three miles. 
The unfavourable climatic conditions 
make it difficult to form ‘estimates of 
progress, but it is expected that a con- 
siderable section of the railway will be 
open for traffic in June, 1898. 


Local Government 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION 
(BUCHANNAN v. COWELL). 

Mr. RICHARD M. DANE (Ferma- 
nagh, N.): I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether he can state the reasons 
why the Court of the Irish Land Com- 
mission upon Tuesday last refused the 
application of the tenant under the 

tedemption of Rent Act, in the case of 
Jucbannan 2. Cowell; and whether he 
will procure the shorthand writer’s re- 
port of the judgment of Mr. Justice 
Bewley, and lay it upon the Table of the 
House?! 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am 
informed that the reasons for the decision 
of the Court of the Land Commission in 
the case referred to appear to have been 
fully stated by Mr. Justice Bewley when 
delivering the judgment of the Court. 
To lay the judgment on the Table of the 
House would be without precedent, and 
I see no sufficient reason for taking the 
step. 


PRISON SERVICE (IRELAND). 

Mr. DANE: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether he can state the 
number of officials of the Presbyterian 
religion in the Irish Prison service hold- 
ing the positions of governor, deputy 
governor, or chief warder, respectively, 
exclusive of bridewell keepers in old 
reduced county prisons; and whether 
it is the fact, as stated in The Belfast 
Northern Whig, of the 16th and 22nd 
inst., that the Irish Prisons Board have 
declined to appoint Presbyterians to such 
positions in the ordinary prisons; and, 
if so, has such a course the sanction of 
the Irish Government ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am 
informed that there are no governors 
or deputy governors in the Irish Prison 
service professing the Presbyterian 


religion, but that one chief warder and 
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some 28 male subordinate officers in the 
service belong to that denomination. 
There is absolutely no foundation fcr the 
allegation in the second paragraph of 
the question. 


LABOUR DEPARTMENT 
(LOCAL CORRESPONDENTS). 

Mr. HARRY H. MARKS (Tower 
Hamlets, St. George’s): I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade whether 
he will grant a Return, giving the 
names of the local correspondents of the 
Labour Department, the remuneration 
paid to each of them, and the names of 
the persons on whose recommendation 
they were appointed ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: If the hon. Member 
will move for a return similar to that 
presented in June, 1893, of which I have 
handed him a copy, I will agree to it. 


COMPANTES LIMITED 
ACTS. 

Mr. JAMES ROCHE (Kerry, E.): 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade if he will cause to be published 
and circulated the proceedings, which 
are in print, of the Departmental Com- 
mittee which sat last year to inquire into 
the state of the Companies Limited 
Liability Acts as they are at present 
enforced ¢ 

Mr. RITCHIE: I presume the hon. 
Member refers to the Departmental 
Committee which sat in 1895. The 
appendix to the report contains all the 
evidence taken by the Committee. It 
is not proposed to lay on the table the 
Minutes of Proceedings, as this is not 
usual in the case of Departmental Com- 
mittees. Moreover, the discussions of 
the Committee were to a large extent of 
an informal character. 


LIABILITY 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND). 

Mr. JAMES O'CONNOR: I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
intends during this Session to introduce 
a Bill for the local government of 
Treland ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: No, 
Sir; it is not the intention of the 
Government to introduce a Bill for the 
purpose stated during the present 
Session. 


2Q2 
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VACCINATION OFFICERS’ FEES. 


Me. L. R. HOLLAND (Tower Ham- 
lets, Bow and Bromley): I beg to ask 
the President of the Local Government 
Board whether, in view of the fact that 
vaccination officers are paid only by fees 
upon successful cases of vaccination, and 
that therefore their incomes have been 
largely reduced in a great number of 
districts by the non-enforcement of the 
Vaccination Acts hy boards of guardians 
while their actual work is in no 
degree diminished thereby, the Local | 
Government Board will sanction boards 
of guardians paying the vaccination 
officers by fees based upon birth returns 
as well as upon successful cases of 
vaccination ? 


{COMMONS} 


Jubilee. 


KHAMA’S TERRITORY 
(LIQUOR LICENCES). 

Sirk MARK STEWART (Kirkeud- 
bright): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether he has 
seen a copy of a letter addressed by 
Khama to the Native races and the 
Liquor Traftic United Committee pro- 
testing against refreshment rooms in 
which intoxicating liquors will be sold 
being opened on that portion of the rail- 
way which will pass through his territory ; 
whether in the event of refreshment 
rooms being opened on the railway pass- 
ing through Khama’s territory, licences 
would be granted for the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors ; and whether the granting 
of such licences is in contravention of 





Mr.CHAPLIN : Experiencehasamply 
shown the importance of payment of | 
vaccination officers by results as a princi- | 
ple of general application, but I will | 
consider whether any modification in the | 


the pledges given to Khama by Her 
Majesty’s Government on the occasion 
of his visit to England in 18951! 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: T have 


seen the letter referred to. The question 


existing rule can be made under which|of granting licences for refreshment 


the payment to the vaccination officers | 
shall not wholly depend on fees in respect | 
of the certificates of successful vaccination | 
registered. | 


| 


SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


Mr. W. F. B. MASSEY-MAIN- 
WARING (Finsbury, Central): I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury if 


this year the funds will be provided | 


| territory has 


| 


rooms on the railway, within Khama’s 
not yet been mooted and, 
when it is, I will consider it in the light 
of all the circumstances of the case 
including of course the promises made to 
Khama. 


QUEEN’S DIAMOND JUBILEE 
(VISIT OF COLONIAL PREMIERS). 


*Mr. J. F. HOGAN (Tipperary, Mid): 


necessary to complete the frontage of the | 
South Kensington Museum ; and, if so, |1 beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
will it be a condition that the extra space | the Colonies whether, in the event of a 
shall be available for the exhibition of| majority of the Premiers of the self- 
objects of art, and not for any increase | governing colonies finding themselves in 
to the present number of offices. a position to accept his invitation to 

Mr. MASSEY-MAINWARING also participate in the celebration of the 


asked the Secretary to the Treasury if 
the necessary funds will be provided so 
that the National Gallery, the National 
Portrait Gallery, and the Natural His- 
tory Museum may be lighted with an 


60th year of Her Majesty’s reign, ad- 
vantage will be taken of their presence 
in England to hold an Imperial Confer- 
ence with a view to the discussion and 





electric installation ? | determination of contemporary questions 

Mr. HANBURY: These questions /of common colonial concern, and _ the 
should more properly be addressed to my | completion of the work entered upon by 
right hon. Friend the First Commissioner | the Colonial Conferences of London in 
of Works, but if the hon. Member will | 1887 and Ottawa in 1894? 


referto Class I. of the Estimates for 1897- | " 
98, issued last week, he will see for him- Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : The mat- 
ter referred to in the Question of the 


self that it is not proposed to ask Parlia- | . 
ment to provide funds for the purposes | hon. Member will be taken into con- 
mentioned during the coming year. | sideration, 
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ARMY MEDICAL SERVICE. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON : I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for War 
how many civilian medical practitioners 
have been employed during the past year 
to give professional aid to the troops in 
Great Britain and Ireland owing to 
vacancies in the Army Medical Staff ; 
and what were the actual number of 
vacancies in the Army Medical Service | 
up to 31st December 1896 ? | 

*Mr. BRODRICK: The number of | 
civil practitioners specially employed | 
during the past year was 77. It is not 
possible to associate the engagement of | 
individual practitioners with particular | 
vacancies in the Medical Staff, but there | 
were on the 31st of December last 39 | 
vacancies, and, although 13 surgeons | 
were on probation at Netley, the number | 
of private practitioners engaged was | 
somewhat larger than would otherwise | 
have been the case. There may, there- 
fore, be some connection between the | 
number of private practitioners engaged | 
and the number of vacancies. 





CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY (IRELAND.) | 

Mr. P. MSHUGH: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury if he can 
inform the House whether a Measure for | 
the establishment and endowment of a/| 
Catholic University in Ireland will be} 
introduced by the Government this Ses- 
sion : and has he taken steps to ascertain 
the views of the Roman Catholic Hier- 
archy of Ireland, and of theParliamentary 
representatives of Ireland, as to the 
establishment of an Irish Roman Catholic 
University ; and if not, will he be good | 
enough to inform the House what prac- | 
tical steps, if any, he proposes to take | 
during the present Session to meet the | 
claims of Irish Catholics in regard to 
University education ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- | 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, | 
E.) : I do not think it is desirable for me | 
in the shape of an answer to a question | 
to add anything to what I said the other | 
night rather fully in debate upon this | 


subject. | 
SHIPPING AND MARITIME PROPERTY 
(COMPENSATION FOR INJURY). 
Sir JOHN COLOMB (Great Yar-| 
mouth): I beg to ask the First Lord of | 
the Treasury whether he is a in position to | 


| 
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state what course Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment propose to take in order to remedy 
defects in the law, so as to afford ship- 
ping and maritime property the same 
protection as is accorded to property on 
land in respect of compensation for in- 
jury and damage done under circum- 
stances of riot and civil disturbance ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY : In answer to the Question of my 
hon. and gallant Friend, I have to say 
that we find great difficulty in merely 
extending the existing law which oper- 
ates on land to cases contemplated in his 
Question, but I am in communication 
with the Attorney General to find a way 
out of the difficulty. 
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MILITARY LANDS ACT (1892) 
AMENDMENT. 

Bill to amend the Military Lands Act, 
1892, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Brodrick and Mr. Powell - Williams ; 
presented and read the First time, to be 
read a Second time on Thursday ; and to 
be printed.—{ Bill 103. ] 





BERRIEW SCHOOL. 

Bill to annul an Order in Council con- 
firming a scheme relating to the Founda- 
tion knownasthe Berriew School, ordered 
to be brought in by Sir John Gorst and 
Mr. Hanbury ; presented, and read the 
First time; to be read a Second time upon 
Thursday ; and to be printed.—{ Bill 
104. ] 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS 
(AID GRANT, Erc.). 


Considered in Committee. 


|The Cuairman of Ways and Meays, 
Mr. J. W. Lowrner, in the Chair.] 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. BaLFour, Manchester, 
E.) moved “ That it is expedient— 


(a) to authorise the payment, out of moneys 
to be provided by Parliament, of an 
aid grant to Voluntary Schools, not 
exceeding five shillings per scholar for 
the whole number of scholars in those 
schools ; 
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(4) to repeal as regards day schools so much 
of section nineteen of The Elementary 
Education Act, 1876, as imposes a 
limit on the Parliamentary grant to 
elementary schools in England and 
Wales; and 

(ec) to make provision for the exemption 
from rates of Voluntary Schools.”’ 


The right hon. Gentleman, who was 
received with cheers, said:—Mr. Low- 
ther, among the manifold blessings 
showered upon us by the Opposi- 
tion during the course of the Debates 
upon last year’s Education Bill was a 
plentiful stock of good advice. The 
Members on the Front Bench opposite 
and Gentlemen sitting in various other 
parts of the House—|“ hear, hear! ”|— 
told the Government that if they had 
confined their Measure to what was men- 
tioned in the Queen’s Speech last year, 
namely, the relief of Voluntary Schools— 
if they had checked their vaulting am- 
bition, if they had consented to bring in 
a brief and simple Bill, that Bill might 
have received some small amount of 
criticism and opposition, but would have 
found something like general acceptance 
in its main principles from both sides of 
the House. I do not think I misrepre- 
sent the views laid before us, especially 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for East Fife, when I say he was pecu- 
liarly insistent on the wisdom’ of the 
policy of bringing in a short Bill rather 
than a comprehensive Bill. When the 
Opposition give you advice in regard to 
the length of time a particular discussion 
will take, one has to regard that more or 
less as the advice of experts—[laughter] 
—and when they prophecy that any par- 
ticular Measure will last a very long 
time they have the satisfaction, which 
few prophets have, of being in the posi- 
tion of seeing their own prophecy 
adequately fulfilled. [Zaughter.] Under 
these circumstances, as early as last July 
—indeed, I think earlier—in the Debate 
in which I announced that the Bill of last 
year was dropped, certainly if not then 
in a public speech which I made shortly 
afterwards, I announced to all to whom 
it was of interest that when the Govern- 
ment brought in the Measure they were 
resolved to bring in for some relief to 
Voluntary Schools out of Imperial re- 
sources, that Bill should be so carefully 
restricted in its scope that there should 
be no danger of its defeat merely through 
First Lord of the Treasury. 
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lapse of time or through the multiplica- 
tion of the subjects of debate which 
Gentlemen opposite are so ingenious in 
discovering. [Cheers.| That pledge the 
Government had adhered to. [“ Hear, 
hear!”] The Bill we bring in to-day is 
a Bill not in any sense covering, or at- 
tempting to cover, the field of educa- 
tional reform. Last year we brought m 
a Measure designed not merely to give 
some relief to Voluntary Schools, but also 
to give relief to necessitous Board 
Schools, to decentralise the work of the 
Education Department, to deal with the 
special questions of secondary education, 
and to set up such an_ educational 
machinery in the country as would unify 
the system of primary education with the 
system which exists or ought to be set 
up with regard to secondary education, 
That was a comprehensive’ scheme; 
I think it was a _ good _ scheme. 
[Cheers.] But it is manifest, if it is to 
be accomplished—and I think it is—it 
must be accomplished piecemeal, and not 
in the shape of one Bill embsacing these 
large and critical subjects, and lending 
itself, by the very fact that it does em- 
brace them, as a helpless mark to the 
arrows of obstruction. We have taken, 
therefore, what is a fragment of a great 
subject, but it is a fragment very clearly 
defined in its scope and very urgent in 
its character. I admit the temptation 
to add to the question of the relief of 
Voluntary Schools the question of the 
relief of necessitous Board Schools was a 
most tempting one—tempting, at all 
events, to Gentlemen on this side of the 
House. That was part of the scheme of 
last year. It is undoubtedly an object 
which ought at an early date to be dealt 
with, in our judgment, by the Imperial 
Parliament. . [“‘ Hear, hear!”] But the 
problems which it raises are different :n 
many vital particulars from the problem 
raised by the relief of the necessitous 
Voluntary Schools. The scheme which 
applies to the one does not apply to the 
other, and we feel we were right in 
adhering to the policy announced last 
year—namely, that we would not weight 
our Bill, in so far as it dealt with Volun- 
tary Schools, by extraneous matter, how- 
ever important and however urgent that 
extraneous matter might be.  [“ Hear, 
hear!”] Those are reasons which will, 
I trust, satisfy my hon. Friends on this 
side of the House. They will see that ‘f, 
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as is possible, though I fear it is hardly 
probable, the Bill we are introducing 
slips rapidly through all its stages, in 
that case there will be no difficulty in 
bringing forward the further Measure to 
which I have referred. [Laughter and 
cheers.| But if, on the other hand, so 
far from finding in a Bill restricted to 
the relief of Voluntary Schools a simple 
Measure on which all sides may be 
agreed, hon. Gentlemen find in such a 
Bill an endless theme for discussion and 
Debate, then there is not a man on this 
side, I venture to say, who will not thank 
the Government for the foresight they 
have shown in this matter and will not 
be obliged to them for not having im- 
perilled one great subject by allying it 
with another great subject. [Cheers.] 
So much for the feeling of Gentlemen 
on this side of the House, and I hope the 
reasons I have just ventured to give 
them will satisfy them. But no reason 
can surely be required to satisfy hon. 
Gentlemen opposite that the course we 
have taken is the right one. I admit I 
have seen in the public Press a great 
many statements and speeches made by 
persons in authority to the effect that 
hon. Gentlemen opposite were anxiously 
desirous that in this Bill should be in- 
cluded provisions for aiding ratepayers 
in the districts of necessitous Board 
Schools. I have never been able to attach 
any credence to those statements. The 
right hon. Gentleman opposite said so in 
the Address—I hear him whisper. I am 
always ready to accept his statements, 
but even that statement slipped from 
him, it seemed to me, in a moment of 
incaution. [Laughter.| But, after all, 
what are we to do? Weare asked by the 
right hon. Gentleman and by those who 
wish to include provision for necessitous 
Board Schools, to relieve the most hard- 
pressed and the most deserving class of 
ratepayers. On this side of the House 
we have always been in favour of reliev- 
ing the hard-pressed ratepayers. [Cheers. | 
It is quite new to me that that is the 
favourite doctrine of the other side. 
[“Hear, hear !”] Why, Sir, not only 
did the right hon. Gentleman the late 
Minister for Education. do nothing in 
this direction when he was in office, but 
how did we occupy a large part of last 
Session! We occupied it in listening to 
denunciations from the other side of our 
efforts to relieve ratepayers. [Cheers 
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and Opposition cries of “Landlords! ”} 
Wait a moment, I am coming to that. 
There was especially one eventful week in 
which we were discussing in Committee 
the Bill of my right hon. Friend the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, whom we are all so glad to see 
back amongst us—[cheers]|—in which it 
is safe to say there was not one hour of 
the day or night in which you 
had not a good prospect, if you 
eame within the walls of this House, 
of hearing the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Leader of the Opposition ex- 
plaining at great length—[laughter|— 
that all the attempted relief of rate- 
payers went into the pockets of the land- 
lord. No reiteration appeared to dull 
the pleasure which he gave us, custom 
never staled him, he went on. with a 
splendid and persevering uniformity, and 
so enamoured was he of the topic that 
when the opportunity was unfortunately 
taken from him in this House by the con- 
clusion of our Debates on the Bill, the 
whole staple of his speeches in the 
country through the autumn consisted in 
dwelling again upon that well-worn 
theme. [Laughter and cheers.| And are 
we to be now told that, as we were kept 
up night after night in 1896 to prevent 
relief from going into the pockets of the 
landlords, we are to be kept up night 
after night in 1897 in order to prevent 
relief from going to the ratepayers? 
[Cheers.| Are we seriously to be told 
that the laws of political economy which 
we were said then to have disregarded 
are to be miraculously suspended in the 
particular case of elementary education ? 
I will not dwell longer upon this aspect 
of the question. I have stated, I hope 
not in immoderate language, the difficulty 
I find in believing that hon. Gentlemen 
are going to take the course which is 
threatened. I wait their reply on the par- 
ticular aspect of the question. I may 
say I look forward with the greatest con- 
fidence to the opportunity which I shall 
have of dealing with the subject on future 
occasions. I have now explained to the 
House what we do not propose to do in 
this Bill, and why we do not propose to 
do it. I pass now to a very brief survey 
of the provisions which the Measure will 
actually contain, and I am glad to think 
in this matter I have, or I hope I have, 
no surprises to spring on the House. The 
statements which have been made by 
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Members of the Government in the | with words. If anybody likes to maintain 


country, and, indeed, in this House, have 
led the majority of those interested in 
forecasting the legislative future to fore- 


see that: we should limit our efforts in | 


this Bill to the three questions of reliev- 
ing Voluntary Schools from the pressure 


| greater 


of the rates, of dealing with the 17s. 6d. | 


limit, and of distributing the aid grant. 
On the first of these topics—that of the 
relief of schools from the pressure of the 
rates—I think it will be universally ad- 
mitted by those who have given any 
study to the question that the present 
position of Voluntary Schools in relation 


that thesis he will not find me a violent 
opponent. But let it be understood that 
if that be regarded as allocating support 
to Voluntary Schools out of the rates, it 
is so to the same extent, and not to a 
extent, that the rates are 
allocated now in aid, let us say, of Non- 


| conformist chapels ; and if you say we 


to the rating authority is one of great | 


inequality, and not only inequality but 
uncertainty, and in our opinion the in- 
equality and uncertainty should both at 


once be putan end to. [Cheers.] In the | 


majority of cases throughout England 
and Wales, I believe that practically no 
rates are levied on Voluntary Schools. 
In London and some of the great towns 


no uniform principle, and it is impossible 
for the managers to foresee from year to 
year what demands may be made on 
their resources for the purpose of meet- 
ing the requirements of the overseers. 
In some cases in London, where the chief 
difficulty arises, there are no rates levied 
on these schools at all. In other cases 
the rates levied are merely nominal in 
amount. In the third class of cases, 
again, the schools are rated below their 
value, while in the remainder the full 
rating permitted by law is exacted. Now, 


a system so different in its principles | 


and so uncertain in its incidence is one 


put Voluntary Schools in the position 
already occupied by scientific and learned 
institutions, and say that they shall not 


| in town or country. 


there are rates, but they are levied on | of rates now levied from Voluntary 


be liable to rates at all. [Cheers.] It | 
may be said, and I dare say it will, that | 
to relieve Voluntary Schools from rates | 


is in effect equivalent to giving relief out 


of the rates. It will or may be said that, | 


inasmuch as the total rateable value of 
a parish in which the Voluntary School 
is situated is diminished thereby, the 
rates must be augmented, though it 
probably is only to a very slight extent, 


by the other ratepayers, and that this | 


is in effect equivalent to a system of re 

lieving Voluntary Schools out of the 

rates. I do not at all propose to quarrel 
First Lord of the Treasury. 


are going to propose rate aid, then you 
must admit that it is already given, not 
only to churches and scientific institu- 
tions, but to all places of religious wor- 
ship, Nonconformist or otherwise, which 


' are used exclusively for this purpose. 


When that fact has once caught hold of 
the general mind of the House I do not 


| think any great objection will be raised, 
| or, indeed, be anticipated, from either 


side to this relief, which is very material 
in certain parts of the Metropolis, but 
which will not, in fact, bear heavily at 
all upon any portion of ratepayers either 
The total amount 


Schools in the vast and wealthy metro- 
politan area is little over £10,000 a 
year ; and little as it is, relatively speak- 
ing, in London, it is still smaller in some 
other parts of England and Wales. So 
much for the first of the three provisions 
which the Bill contains. The second to 
which I must refer is that which relieves 


| Elementary Day Schools from the 17s. 6d. 
| limit. This provision, and this provision 
| alone, in the Bill extends beyond the 
| province of Voluntary Schools, and in- 


cludes within its scope Board Schools 
also. I do not know that I need expend 


| very much time in defending this pro- 
which really cannot stand criticism, and 
we propose, by a simple enactment, to | 


vision of the Bill. The 17s. 6d. limit, 
though as it was originally passed it was 
a great boon to Voluntary Schools, con- 
ferred upon them by the Conservative 
Government of 1874, has long been re 
garded as a fragment of an ancient 
system which is scarcely capable of 
further defence. It is extremely unequal 
in its operation and extremely arbitrary. 
As the House knows, a school may earn 
17s. 6d. from the Exchequer without ex- 
pending a single penny upon main- 
tenance from any other source, but it 
cannot earn 17s. 7d. without finding a 
contribution of 17s. 7d. to meet it. 
That is not a state of things which 
can be defended, and, observe, it 
is felt most by the very class of schools 


we most desire to assist—I mean the 
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schools which are so efficiently conducted 
that they could earn a greater grant, but 
by the poverty of their surroundings and 
the circumstances in which they find 
themselves are debarred from obtaining 
that advantage which is given to their 
richer brethren. [“Hear, hear!”] I 
feel that in a Bill to relieve necessitous 
schools the omission of the 17s. 6d. 
would be a serious blot, and one it would 
not be in my power to defend. I now 
come to the only remaining provision of 
the Bill which requires any explanation 
from me; it relates to the aid grant and 
to the mode of its distribution. It will 
be in the recollection of the House that 
when I withdrew the Bill of last year 
I made a promise to the Voluntary 
Schools that whatever else happened in 
consequence of that withdrawal, they 
and their interests at all events should 
not be allowed to suffer. That pledge, 
Sir, we have fulfilled in the present Bill. 
Whereas the Bill of last year only allo- 
cated 4s. per child in average attendance 
to the Voluntary Schools, my right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has permitted me to raise that amount 
to 5s.—| cheers |—the result of which will 
be that whereas the most that would 
have been spent last year upon Volun- 
tary Schools had the Bill become law 
would have amounted to £489,000, the 
amount that will be spent in the next 
financial year when this Bill becomes law 
will be £616,500, a large increase, partly, 
no doubt, due to the increasing number 
of children in Voluntary Schools-— 
|“ Hear, hear!” |—but due in a still larger 
measure to the additional 1s. grant which 
wy right hon. Friend has sanctioned. 
Therefore, Sir, that pledge, at all events, 
has been, as I think will be admitted on 
all sides, amply satisfied by the Govern- 
ment. [“ Hear, hear!”] But that is not, 
in my judgment, the greatest improve- 
ment, the only or the greatest improve- 
ment with regard to the allocation of the 
aid grant which has been introduced into 
the new Bill. It will be remembered 
that the Bill of last year turned entirely 
upon the local authority. It was through 
the local authority and it was in the area 
controlled by the local authority that the 
aid grant was spent, and the invariable 
result of that must have been that money 
would not have gone so far or have been 
8o effectively used in dealing with the 
worst cases as it may be under a more 
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flexible system dealing probably with 

larger areas than those the country 

authority proposed to be set up had 

under its supervision. Of course, every 

ls of this total sum of £616,000 which 

goes to a school which does not require 

it, or goes to a school which requires it 

less than another school, is pro tanto not 

used to the best advantage, and we have 

been most desirous of devising some 

scheme by which, as far as human inge- 

nuity can contrive it, every peuny of the 

avoney shall be used to the greatest pos- 
sible benefit of the schools. The autho- 
rity responsible for the distribution 
under this Bill must necessarily and ob- 
viously, as we think, be the Education 
Department. As the money is money 
provided by the central Treasury, the 
body which is to deal with the distribu- 
tion of that money must be responsible 
to the Imperial Parliament—it must, as 
we think, in the ultimate result, be a 
Gcvernment Department responsible to 
Parliament through the Minister at the 
head of that Department, who is to have 
the responsibility of distributing that 
very large sum of public money ; but to 
ask the Government Department to make 
a comparative estimate of all the schemes 
for Voluntary Schools in England and 
Wales without any assistance appears to 
us to throw upon that Department a 
burden which it can hardly be asked to 
bear. For that reason and other reasons, 
to which I shall refer immediately, we 
propose to encourage to the best of our 
ability the formation of associations of 
Voluntary Schools—j“ Hear, hear!” and 
“Oh, oh!’*}—who shall have the right, 
not indeed to control the distribution of 
this money amongst the schools forming 
them, but to advise the Department how 
the money may be best expended, to 
frame schemes—in other words, for its 
distribution amongst the various schools 
of which the associations are composed. 
I frankly say the beneficial working of 
this Bill largely depends upon the man- 
ner in which those interested in Volun- 
tary Schools use the power of association 
given them. If, as I most earnestly hope, 
they use it largely, if the great body of 
Voluntary Schools in this country are 
brought into organisation, I think that 
the result will not merely be that the 
money which is placed at their disposal 
will be probably better spent for the pro- 
motion of cducation and the support of 
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the schools than it could be under any 
other plan, but there will be a common 
feeling aroused and common machinery 
brought into existence which will have 
the very best effect upon the educational 
and religious efficiency of all schools 
which take care to join an association. 
Any association approved by the Educa- 
tion Department will have a right to that 
definite share of the aid grant. . Having 
a right to that definite share it will have 
the power to frame a scheme for its dis- 
tribution, which the Department will, of 
course, have the power to reject or 
modify, but which will, I anticipate, in 
all probability usually guide the Depart- 
ment in the discretion vested in it by the 
Bill. In this case the interests of the 
Education Department—that is to say, 
of education—and those of the associa- 
tions are, from the very nature of the 
case, and must be, identical. The asso- 
ciations have, and can have, no other 
object than the promotion of the efli- 
ciency of the schools which form them. 
Individual managers isolated, it may be, 
from the operation of public opinion 
other than that of a small secluded parish 
may in certain cases allow these ques- 
tions to slide, but an association must 
have those interests ever before its mind. 
The associations will be able to give not 
merely pecuniary assistance, but assist- 
ance in many other ways to their 
constituent units, and, unless I am greatly 
deceived, if the Voluntary Schools take 
full advantage of the liberty to form 
associations which they are encouraged 
to take, I think that every friend of edu- 
vation, let alone every friend of the 
Voluntary system, will have every reason 
to congratulate himself upon the result 
which this Bill is likely to produce. I 
ought to say that so strongly do we 
believe in the importance of association 
that we have put in a special provision 
enabling the Education Department to 
refuse any assistance out of the aid 
grant to any school which unreasonably 
refuses to join the association—{“ Oh, 
oh!” |—provided always that no school 
shall be required to join the association 
where the majority in the school belongs 
to a different denomination. There is 
one other point of great importance 
which I am most desirous of making very 
clear to the Committee. In the Bill the 
Education Department have the right to 
draw a distinction between town and 
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country, and while the total amount 
given to the Voluntary Schools over 
England and Wales is determined by 
the rate which I have just indicated— 
namely, 5s. per child on the average 
attendance—the Education Department 
have a right to say that town schools, 
or rather associations containing more 
town schools than other associations, 
shall get a larger proportion of grant. 
Let the Committee not suppose that that 
means a country school is to get less 
than a town school. There are many 
town schools which ought to get much 
less than 5s., and I hope that under 
the Bill they will get less. But w- 
doubtedly those districts in which there 
is a large urban population have greater 
need than the Voluntary Schools in rural 
districts, and this for more than one 
reason. In the first place, the urban 
schools, especially in the North, suffered 
very much by the Free Education Act. 
[Ministerial cheers.| The schools in 
country districts benefited by the Free 
Education Act. There is one county in 
England which gained as much, I think, 
as 7s. per child in average attendance by 
the 10s. fee grant which freed Voluntary 
Schools. While there are counties in 
that position, there are urban districty 
where Voluntary Schools were largely sup- 
ported out of fees, which fees they no 
longer pay, and which amounted to more 
than the inadequate 10s., and which they 
were to be recouped out of the central 
Exchequer. If that reason is not enough 
it is manifest that the educational needs 
of urban districts and the expense of 
satisfying those needs must, on the 
whole, be greater than the correspond- 
ing needs of rural districts. You have 
only to look at the expense to which 
Board Schools go in the education of 
urban children to see what their view of 
the situation is. Though I am far from 
denying that there are, indeed, some 
Board Schools which are culpably extra- 
vagant, the broad fact remains that urban 
education is more costly than rural edu- 
cation, and the urban power of getting 
subscriptions does not keep pace with it. 
Therefore, this general provision of the 
Education Department is one which I am 
convinced will greatly add to the utility 
of the Bill. 

Mr. LEONARD COURTNEY (Corn- 
wall, Bodmin): Will the right hon. 
Gentleman say what the provision is? 
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THe FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: Hon. Gentlemen opposite found 
it so clear that I felt I was understood 
by the Committee. Let us suppose the 
Bill in full operation in the manner in 
which the Government hope it will work, 
I should then conceive that the greater 
part of the Voluntary Schools of the 
country would organise themselves into 
associations. There will no doubt be a 
margin of schools which cannot be so 
organised. They will not be penalised 


for not forming themselves into an orga- | 


nisation. Of those in association each 
association will receive an amount of 
money corresponding to the number of 
scholars in average attendance in the 
schools composing it, subject only to the 
fact that if there be many urban schools 
they will get more than the average 5s., 
and if many rural schools they will get 
less. [An Hon. Member: “ How much?” | 
That is left to the Education Depart- 
ment. [Opposition murmurs.| These 
will manifestly remain over the non-asso- 
ciated schools. They will have available 
for distribution among them an equal 
amount of 5s. each, subject to the dis- 
tinction of town and country. It is very 
likely that the whole of the money will 
not be distributed by the ‘Education 
Department, because, presumably, the 
schools that will refuse to associate will 
be the rich schools, and possibly certain 
other schools may, for adequate reasons, 
refuse to associate themselves, and thus 
be deprived of the grant. It is possible, 
therefore, there may be a margin over 
on that account. That will be again dis- 
tributed by the Education Department 
among the associated schools. 

Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY (Islington, 
N.): Will the schools not associated be 
dealt with directly by the Education 
Department ? . 


Tue FIRST LORD -or tue TREA- | 


SURY: Yes, they will have to make the 
best estimate they can of their needs 
unaided by the advice of the association. 
It is, perhaps, unnecessary for me to say 
that we do not propose to alter or inter- 
fere in any way with the management of 
the Voluntary Schools. That is alto- 
gether outside the scope of our desire. 
We provide that any school receiving 
the grant shall have its accounts audited 
to the satisfaction of the Education De- 
partment, and we consider that that pro- 
vision with regard to associations will 
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do a great deal not merely to support 
the schools which are necessitous, but to 
improve the inefticiency of those which 
are inefficient. I think I have now made 
the general scope of the Bill clear. Let 
me say the Bill is not a difficult Bill to 
understand. If hon. Gentlemen will 
allow it to be read a First time and 
printed there will be no obscurity sur- 
rounding it. It only remains that I 
should give the general connection which, 
in our view, subsists between this scheme 
and the present position of the education 
controversy. 

Mr. JOHN DILLON (Mayo, E.): Will 
the grant in aid take effect during the 
present financial year? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I doubt whether it will be pos- 
sible to get the Bill through in time. 

Mr. DILLON: A_ pledge was given 
that the grant in aid should take effect 
during the present financial year, and 
that the Voluntary Schools should lose 
nothing by it. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: The Voluntary Schools will lose 
nothing by this Bill not being passed 
last year. On the contrary, they will 
have gained immensely. If the Bill of 
last year had passed they would have got 
a sum estimated at about £100,000 in 
the last quarter of this year, and they 
would have gone on getting money at 
the rate of £480,000 a year. They now 
get £618,000 a year for ever—{Opposi- 
tion laughter|—or, if not for ever, until 
some right hon. Gentleman opposite has 
the courage to take the money away from 
them. [‘ Hear, hear,” and a laugh.| 
There remain only one or two words for 
me to say as to our view of the relation 
of this Bill to the present position of the 
education controversy which has raged 
with so much warmth, I might almost 
say bitterness, during the last year and 
a-half. Let it be noted that the Bill 
rests entirely on the substructure of the 
Bill of 1870. That Bill came from its 
Parliamentary ordeal battered out of 
recognition by its original framers by the 
conflicting forces of the two sides, and 
the result is that we have in England at 
this moment a system of education which 
has indeed its merits, but which no 
human being pretends is symmetrical or 
logical. The Irish system is a symme- 
trical and logical one; so is the Scotch. 
The Scotch system, let me remind hon, 
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Gentlemen opposite, 
education authority 


gives power to the 


sires—[Opposition cries of “Oh” |—a 


right which is availed of ‘in nine-tenths | 


or ninety-nine hundredths of the paro- 
chial schools in Scotland. While Ire- 
land and Scotland have systems capable 
of logical defence, we in England un- 
doubtedly live under a system the in- 
consistencies of which a child can point 
out. 
the compromise which has worked not 
unsatisfactorily for these last 25 years. 
Can anything, for example, be more 
absurd than to have in one parish where 
there happens to be a Voluntary School 
with rich subscribers, but where, it may 
be, the great mass of the population are 
Dissenters, the children of the latter com- 
pelled to go to a school where there is 
religious teaching of which the mass dis- 
approve, and yet the latter are prevented 
from getting any funds out of the rates 


to build a school of their own, while in | 


the next parish you may have an equal 
injustice on the other hand? [* Hear, 
hear!”] You may have a large popula- 
tion of members of the Church of Eng- 
land too poor to obtain a Voluntary 
School and with a School Board school 


thrust upon them where they are abso- | 
lutely precluded from teaching the sym- | 


bols of the religion they profess. [‘ Hear, 


hear!”] That is absolutely indefensible. | 
I ‘do not know that | 
[““ Hear, | 


[“ Hear, hear!” 
anyone tries to defend it. 
hear!”] This is an inconsistent system 


which has such strange doctrines ad- | 


vanced as that in the abstract it may be 
right and is right to spend the taxpayers’ 
money upon undenominational educa- 
tion, but in the abstract it is wrong to 
spend that money upon denominational 
education. [“ Hear, hear!”] These are 
anomalies which no one can defend. I 
might go on, but there are too many of 
these cases. There is the case of the un- 
fortunate clergyman or priest in a very 


poor district of some manufacturing | 


town who is hardly able to scrape to- 


gether the pence which enable him to | 
keep going his Voluntary School which | 
he thinks necessary for the proper re- | 


ligious education of his flock, and at the 


same time you oblige him to pay a rate to | 


a School Board of which he disapproves 
a rate amounting to comparatively an 
immense sum out. of the wretched income 
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of each parish to | 
teach any religious symbol which it de- | 


Nothing can be more absurd than | 
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he enjoys. [‘ Hear, hear!”] If that is 
a grievance to the Church, surely there 
is the grievance also of the Noncon- 
formists in cases where, because: the 
ground is already occupied by a de- 
nominational school, it is impossible for 
those who do not like the religious 
teaching given there to get any assist- 
ance for any other school out of the 
public funds. [‘ Hear, hear!”] None 
of us can pretend that this is a good 
system or one which will bear argument, 
or that it is symmetrical in design. But 
it has this one immense advantage—it 
does allow scope both, for a system of de- 
nominational religious teaching on the 
one hand and teaching which is not de- 
nominational on the other. [* Hear, 
hear!”] And it is because the system 
is big enough and roomy enough for both 
these methods of education that so far 
it has not been found unworthy of the 
general favour of the English public. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] I am not going to 
argue as to the necessity or advantage 
of denominational religious teaching. I 
hold and have publicly expressed very 
strong personal views upon this subject, 
and I shall not trouble the House with 
them again. But I want the House to 
remember that it is really folly to sup- 
pose that if the denominational schools 
are starved out of existence the people 
of this country will ever consent to 
acquiesce in the undenominational teach- 
ing they tolerate in the Board Schools— 
[“ hear, hear” ]—as long as a denomina- 
tional system stands side by side with it. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] If anyone chooses to 
say that matters in which Christians are 
agreed are infinitely more important than 
| those in which Christians differ—if they 
| say “You ought to be able to found a 
| system of doctrine common to all re- 
| ligious denominations ”—I point to the 
historic fact that all through time and 
by the necessities of human nature you 
can only get religious education of adults 
or children taught by a religious organi- 
sation, and that all religious organisa- 
| tions have been associated with a definite 
doctrinal basis. [‘ Hear, hear!”] There 
is no use arguing against facts like these. 
[“Hear, hear!”] I am convinced 
'that there is no hope of educa- 
tional peace in this country if 
at any moment the Board School 
system were to succeed in squeezing out 
_ voluntary system. But there is a 
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real danger that this may take place.| Government proposals, but the liberty 
I am not going through the well-worn | they ask for themselves is one which they 
history of the 3d. rate. Everyone who| can scarcely refuse to others. [* Hear, 
has any tincture of the knowledge of! hear!”|] While I do not doubt that they 
this subject is aware that no one can be) will be found zealous supporters of the 
expected to see the great cost and the Government policy if it squared with their 
extravagance of education as conducted own views, they can hardly seek to 
by the School Board. [Cheers and cries | impose a discipline upon others of our 
of “No!”]| I make no general chains, | followers which these Gentlemen them- 
I say that the great cost and occasionally | selves are the last to accept in their own 
great extravagance—|[cheers and cries of | case. [Cheers.| I have a second objec- 
“No!” }-—well, I do not wish to be tion to this attempt to repeal the whole 
controversial, and therefore I will say| scheme of our voluntary education, and 
simply the great cost of School Board | it is this—no human being can tell what 
education, which is all that is necessary | would be. the issue of such an attempt. 
for my argument. The result of that [Cheers.] I do not mean the issue to the 
has been to throw an ever increasing | Government—for that is a small matter 
strain upon the not illimitable resources| —nor to the Party, for they exist for 
of the Voluntary Schools. That is a| the community—but my belief is that it 
familiar story known by everyone. It, is impossible for any man to foresee 
is not merely in the interests of those! what system of education would issue 
hon. Gentlemen who sit on this side of | from a general controversy in which the 
the House, who are attached as I am to; whole subject of the Act of 1870 would 
a system of denominational religious | be thrown into the melting pot. [‘ Hear, 
teaching, but in the interest of those hear!”] Until I can see my way more 
who are attached to the undenomina- clearly I shall regard such a policy with 
tional system, that I say that both Parties some mistrust. If those who wish, in the 
should try to make this Bill a workable | interests of denominational education, to 
success. [Cheers.| I have seen symp- upset the Act of 1870—or those who wish 
toms in more than one Party of desire to keep intact that Act of 1870, see with 
to use the present crisis in education for pleasure the gradual operation of those 
the purpose of upsetting the Act of 1870, laws which at the present moment are 
and to build a new educational building; starving out of existence Voluntary 
upon new foundations. Some hon.) Schools—their error from their own point 
Friends of mine upon this side of the) of view, it seems to me, is profound. If 
House wish that there should be a gen-| their wish could be fulfilled and it were 
eral system introduced which should place | even possible for Voluntary Schools to 
denominational teaching upon a very) maintain the struggle for a long period, 
different basis from that on which it now! and we were to introduce the system of 
rests. With every sympathy for their | undenominational schools, then the whole 
aims I may say that, in my judgment, | educational compromise under the Act 
they are unwise for two reasons—in the | of 1870 would come to an end. A new 
first place, because I do not think the) state of things would be brought into 
public opinion of this country is ripe, or) existence, and it would be impossible for 
will be ripe for many years, if ever, this or any other Government to allay 
for the sort of change which they desire. | the educational storm which would sweep 
[“ Hear, hear!”’] At all events, it is not | the country from one end to the other. 
ripe at the present time. [“Hear, hear!”] [Cheers.] It may be said that the Bill 
A Government which should attempt to; is an attempt to patch up a rotten sys- 
pass such a gigantic measure would not | tem—the system of 1870. It may be 
have at its command a sufficient force! said that the building was never well 
to carry it through. [Cheers.] There planned or symmetrical, and that it never 
are some of those friendly critics who | satisfied the taste of its legislative archi- 
say, “ You have an enormous majority at | tects. All that is true—{[cheers]|—but I 
your back. Do you mean to say that) confess that it is no reproach to a prac- 
with such a majority you cannot carry | tical statesman to say that he endeavours 
any Bill you desire to pass?” Friendly | to make the best of the building in which 
critics who make that observation are at | he lives. [“ Hear hear!”] If the Volun- 
liberty to deal as they please with| tary Schools will take full advantage of 
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the present Bill, which I hope will pass, 
I believe that they will be placed in a 
position of security that they have not 
previously occupied. [“ Hear, hear! ”] 
But I admit that I may be wrong, and if 
the Voluntary Schools will not make the 
best of the opportunity now offered to 
them, in that case our Bill will fail—in 
that case the subject will again come up 
for discussion and treatment ‘in this 
House. If the signs of the times which 
meet one in every country in Europe are 
of any significance as to the future of 
this country, then I say we shall be in 
that case involved in religious discus- 
sions which certainly will not add to the 
charity of our public life or to the ease 
of the Legislature. [‘‘ Hear, hear!”] «As 
I have intimated, it is beyond the power 
of prophecy to say what will happen if 
everything has to be refashioned from 
the beginning, and if an attempt is made 
to meet the views both of those who like 
the present School Board system and 
those who like the denominational sys- 
tem. In any case, even if the Bill does 
fail, I, for my part, shall feel that the 
Government will have done well to in- 
troduce it and try to pass it—as pass it 
I hope we shall. [Cheers.| We shall 
have done well, because it is our duty 
to make the best of what we have got. 
We have done well, because it is our duty 
to attempt, at all events, without unne- 
cessary controversy, to settle a great con- 
troversial question. I shall not regret it, 
because, after all, the man who prefers, 
even for a few years, to live out the bit- 
terness of religious disputation and 
settles, even for a few years, a subject by 
which the passions of men are so easily 
moved, may at least accomplish some 
good by doing his best to settle and set 
at rest this burning question. The effort, 
I say, deserves well, not merely of those 
who support us in the country, but of 
our bitterest opponents who profess to 
maintain the present School Board sys- 
tem, and who, if they believe me, will 
only be rushing to its destruction if they 
do anything to hasten the decay of the 
voluntary system, which is part of the 
great settlement of 1870.  [“ Hear, 
hear!” | If there be any obscurity in my 
exposition, and obscurity I doubt not 
there has been, it will, I am sure, be 
remedied by the first glance at the very 
short Measure I have to introduce, and I 
would earnestly deprecate any elaborate 
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discussion upon the provisions of a Mea- 
sure which hon. Members have not seen, 
and which cannot, in the nature of things, 
be seen until the Bill is read a first time. 
I have not the slightest desire to limit 
the discussion which the House may 
desire to have on the Measure, but I ven- 
ture to think that that discussion would 
be much better taken at a later period 
than on the motion that the Committee 
do now assent to this resolution, which | 
now beg to move :— 


“That it is expedient (a) to authorise the 
payment out of moneys to be provided by Par- 
liament of an aid grant to Voluntary Schools 
not exceeding 5s. per scholar for the whole 
number of scholars in those schools; (b) to re- 
peal, as regards Day Schools, so much of Sec- 
tion 19 of the Elementary Education Act, 1876, 
as imposes a limit on the Parliamentary grant 
to Elementary Schools in England and Wales; 
and (¢) to make provision for the exemption 
from rates of Voluntary Schools.” [('heers.] 


Mr. A. H. DYKE ACLAND (York, 
W.R., Rotherham) said there were some 
things which, in view of the speech they 
had just heard, and in view of the 
method by which they were about to en- 
gage in discussing what had been laid be- 
fore them, should be said at once. Now, 
the method in which the matter had been 
brought before them was somewhat re- 
markable. They were under the impres- 
sion last year that a certain portion of 
the surplus of 1896 must be assigned 
very early in the present Session—hefore 
March 31—and that was why the House 
of Commons was being called together so 
early. [Cheers.| They were under the im- 
pression that haste was so great that this 
matter of including Voluntary Schools 
and excluding Board Schools must be ap- 
proved before March 31. But now, for the 
first time, they discovered that the Bill 
need not be through by March 31. That 
affected the whole position which the 
House ought to take up towards the 
question. What was the question before 
them, and what was the 4th clause of 
last year’s Bill? It proposed to give part 
of last year’s money to Voluntary Schools 
and part to Board Schools.  [“ Hear, 
hear!”] Some of the Voluntary Schools, 
as was indicated in the Queen’s Speech 
of last year, were in a precarious posi- 
tion, and in view of the increasing de- 
mands upon them it. had been admitted 
that hon. Members on the Opposition 
side of the House were not hostile to 
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certain amount of increased grant from 
Parliament, under reasonable conditions, 
to necessitous schools, whether Volun- 
tary or Board Schools. Then there were, 
on the other hand, ratepayers’ schools— 
the Board Schools. What 
genesis of those schools? 
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been with reference to the ratepayers 
and their schools during the past 18 


| months—what promises they had made 
| and undertakings they had entered into 


was the | 
Some Gentle | 


men spoke of them as if they were the | 


product of the fancy of certain groups 
of individuals. They were the schools 
erected by the community 


which, on this occasion, at any rate, they 
were absolutely going to disappoint. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] He had observed that 
when his hon. and learned Friends were 


_ conducting a breach of promise case they 
| made a great many quotations from lei- 


in those | 


poorer parts of the country parishes and | sent case was remarkably analogous to a 


in those poorer parts of towns where no | 


rich people resided. They represented the 
effort of the community to supply educa- 
tion where voluntary 
supply it, and to make up, during the 
last quarter of a century, the terrible 
arrears of education in the country. 
What was the policy of the right hon. 
Gentleman with all the 
hin? Had not the Government en- 
couraged expectations with regard to the | 
poor Board Schools? They had done so, | 
and he hoped to show that those expec- 
tations had been greatly increased by 
them ever since last Session. But what 
was the attitude which the right hon. 
Gentleman had taken up? He said that 
there was this year a considerable sur- 
plus, and that he was dealing 
money he had now in hand. But were 
they to be blindfolded in this matter? | 
The House was, it appeared, to pass the | 


Bill for the Voluntary Schools, but it was | 


to be left absolutely in the dark as to 
what portion of money was going to be 
assigned to the Board Schools, or what 
were called necessitous Board Schools. 
He should have thought that to introduce 


effort could not | 


ters and documents concerned. The pre- 


breach of promise case, and, therefore, 
he proposed to read a few extracts from 
documents. [“ Hear, hear,” and laugh- 
ter.| After the few months available for 
consideration during the autumn follow- 
ing the General Election, Lord Salisbury 
spoke one day and the Duke of 


| Devonshire the next day on this sub- 


Session before | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| gious belief of their parents. 


| 


} 


| two educational problems. 


ject. That was in November, 1895. 
Lord Salisbury met a great gathering of 
| Conservative “Associations and spoke to 
‘them in the following manner :— 


“TI wish to point out to you that there are 
One is to enable 
those who are educating the people of this 
country to educate them according to the reli- 
I believe that to 
be an essential object, and one of which we 


., | ought never to lose sight.” 
with | 8 . 


| That policy was embodied in Clause 27 
| of last year’s Bill; but that clause was 
no longer before ‘the House, although, 

with reference to it, the noble Lord the 
| Member for Greenwich said that it was 


the only part of last year’s Bill which 


| aroused anything like enthusiasm among 


| the friends of religious education. 


two separate Education Bills would be | 
calculated to create more friction and | 


waste more time than to introduce one | 
Bill dealing with the whole question. 
[Cheers.| But the Government reserved | 


| 
| 
} 


to themselves the opportunity of having | 


no Bill for the Board Schools at all, not- 
withstanding the general understanding. 
[“Hear, hear!”] The 
would be that the Board Schools to 


|The present proposals 


| directly, and very little indirectly, to 


result of that | 


which the Government pledged them- | 


selves by last year’s Bill to give some- 
thing out of last year’s surplus would, 


year’s surplus. 
he wanted to show to the House was 
what the positon of the Government had 


| 


[‘ Hear, hear!”] What | 


1 


Lord 
Salisbury continued his speech thus :— 


“The other question is this—How are we to 
diminish the tremendous burden—and the in- 
creasing burden—which the education rate is 
laying upon many communities in this 
| country?” 


did nothing 
diminish 


these tremendous burdens. 


| [Cheers.} The day after Lord Salisbury 


made this speech, the Archbishops and 
Bishops, as a deputation from the 


Church, went to the Duke of Devonshire, 
perhaps, get nothing even out of this | 


as the First Education Minister of this 
country. He called him “the first Edu- 
cation Minister” because at present there 
were three Education Ministers. [Cheers 
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and laughter.| In replying to the depu- 
tation, the Duke of Devonshire said :— 


Voluntary Schools 


“Probably it is the opinion of many of you 
that an addition of 5s. would not be an ade- 
quate or sufficient sum. But you must remem- 
ber that a grant of 5s. all round ”—{cheers]— 
“would amount to a million of money. What, 
I presume, is intended by this demand, is a 
fixed grant all round. I do not conceive that 
it is proposed by any legislation to depart 
from the principle of statutory equality as 
regards State aid to Voluntary and Board 
Schools.” [Loud Opposition cheers. ] 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: There is no statutory equality. 

Mr. ACLAND: Is there none now? 
[Cheers.| I am sorry that the new 
Education Minister has not followed the 
methods on which the 
grants are made. [Cheers.] 

Tae FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: 
tion Minister has not followed Section 97 
of the Act of 1870. 

Mr. ACLAND said that of course he 
was not alluding to certain small grants 
to schools in poor districts. He was 
alluding to the £7,000,000 which were 
voted every year in the Estimates under 
Class 4. 


that money was allotted on principles 
of statutory equality between Board and 
Voluntary Schools. [Cheers.] That was 
the principle on which the Duke of 
Devonshire evidently conceived that the 
whole of this matter ought to be treated ; 
but when the Bill of last year 


that principle, though it was 
generous in admitting the principle of 
relief and help to Board Schools than 
the present proposals, which had no time 
limitation whatever. The provisions of 
last year’s Bill admitted two broad prin- 
ciples, which lay quite outside the pre- 
sent ! proposals. 


of representative control. [Cheers.] 
Shortly after the introduction of that 
Bill, one of the staunchest supporters of 
the Unionist Government, the hon. Mem- 
ber for the Edgbaston Division of Bir- 
mingham, said :— 


“The grant should be a grant all round, 
and if a clause not giving a grant all round 
remained in the Bill when it became law, he 
should vote against the Third reading.” 


Mr, A. H. Dyke Acland. 


{COMMONS} 


Parliamentary | 


I am sorry that the old Educa- | 


[Cheers.| That was what the | 
Duke of Devonshire was alluding to, and | 


was | 
adiige 
brought in, it was found not to observe | 
more | 


They admitted Board | 
Schools to a share of the Parliamentary | 
grant, and they admitted the principle | 
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The hon. Member should find it easy to 
vote against the Second Reading of the 
present proposals, which did nothing at 
all for Board Schools. [“ Hear, hear! ”} 


| The fourth clause of last year’s Bill gave 
| only £50,000 to Board Schools ; but it 
| was hoped that the question would ‘he 
| fully debated, and that it could be shown 
that, even from the point of view of the 
Government, it was not a reasonable way 
| of treating necessitous ‘Board Schools, 
_This hope was encouraged by a letter 
| which the Colonial Secretary wrote to 
| Mr. Ansell, a member of the Birmingham 
|School Board, who objected to the 
| differentiation between Board and Volun- 
tary Schools’ in the special aid grant. 
|The right hon. Gentleman said :— 


“T feel that there is, prima facie, much to 
be said on the matter, and I have no doubt 
that these questions will receive the fullest 
consideration in the Committee on the Bill.” 


[Ironical cheers.| The Government had 
taken very good care that questions of 
that kind should not, as far as_ they 
could help it, receive any consideration 


at all. [Cheers.] 





Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: The hon. Gentleman is quite 
| mistaken. He seems to think that I 
| have adopted a Parliamentary procedure 
| to assist an attempt to exclude something 
| from the consideration of the Committee. 
| All I have done has been done because 
| I could do nothing else under the rules 
of this House. 

Mr. ACLAND said that his contention 
was that if the Resolution now sub- 
| mitted to the House had contained a pro- 
posal to give a certain amount of money 
to certain poor schools, there would have 
been no objection on this ground what- 
ever. Then the right hon. Gentleman 
would not have been “fettered and 
bound.” [Cheers.] Then the Opposi- 
tion would not have been “ fettered and 
bound.” [Cheers.| If the word “ele- 
mentary” had been substituted for the 
word “ voluntary ” in the Resolution, the 
Committee would have had the discus- 
sion which they ought to have, and which 
they would have had last year if Clause 4 
/had been reached. When last year's 
| Bill was being discussed a very remark- 
able speech was made by a former Edu- 
| cation Minister, the right hon. Member 
| for Dartford. With reference to Clause 4, 
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which proposed ‘to give only £50,000 to 
Board Schools and nearly £500,000 to 
Voluntary Schools— 


Voluntary Schools 


“he thought some change would have to be 
made with regard to this grant and its distri- 
bution. If this was to be a fair and just Bill 
it must not help the Voluntary Schools and 
retend, up to a certain point, to assist the 
oard Schools, and then secure the one and 
leave the Board Schools out in the cold.” 


[Cheers.| That would be a good motto 
for the present procedure. The Govern- 
ment were determined, whatever else 
happened, to secure the Voluntary 
Schools, and then, if time permitted— 
[laughter|—they would see whether or 
not they would leave the Board Schools 
out in the cold. [Cheers.| The right 
hon. Member for Dartford added, in the 
same speech— 


“Unless this was a fair and just, it could 
not be a lasting, settlement, but would lead to 
future controversies and struggles in the 
House.” 


[Cheers.] So much for the expectations 
created at the time last year’s Bill was 
withdrawn. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: I distinctly stated in July that 
this Bill would be restricted to Volun- 
tary Schools. 

Mr. ACLAND said that he would not 
deny that the right hon. Gentleman had 
said so, but at that time Clause 4 was so 
fully in the mind of everyone that there 
was no thought of nothing being given 
to the Board Schools in the present 
Measure. During the Recess there were 
some remarkable utterances which en- 
couraged the belief that the position of 
the Board Schools, and of the ratepayers 
who supported them, was likely to be 
much better in the new Bill than in that 
of last year. He would now quote from 
the second Education Minister. [Cheers 
and laughter.| The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Vice President of the Council, 
writing in The North American Review 
in October 1896, said :— 


“In the country the Voluntary Schools are 
better off than the Board Schools. There is 
no competition and no necessity for levelling 
up as in the towns. The Voluntary Schools 
can hold their own without further pecuniary 
support.” [Cheers.] “The rates levied in 
School Board districts are a greater burden 
upon the people than the subscriptions in 
parishes which have Voluntary Schools.” 
[Cheers.] “It is rather, indeed, the Board 
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Schools which require financial assistance to 
enable the instruction given in them to be 
levelled up to the same efficiency as that 
given by their rivals.” 


After such a statement from the Vice 
President, what was the Government 
doing? Were they aware that out of 
2,500 Boards in this country no less than 
1,750 were in districts with less than 
3,000 inhabitants? And for these School 
Boards, which needed levelling up rather 
than leaving out in the cold, the 
Government were, for the present, 
going to do absolutely nothing. [Cheers. | 
Then the right hon. Gentleman wrote an 
article in the November issue of the 
Nineteenth Century, in which he said 
that in rural districts where the Board 
School system was not spreading there 
were many parishes in which the Volun- 
tary Schools were in no danger of extinc- 
tion, and he added :— 


“In any grant made by the Exchequer to 
country schools it would be difficult to defend 
upon any principle of justice-its restriction to 
those under Voluntary management.” 


[Cheers.| Did the right hon. Gentleman 
the Leader of the House wonder after 
that that the country had expected that 
something was going to be done for 
country Board Schools? [Cheers.] The 
Vice-President of the Council then went 
on :— 


“Two parishes may exist side by side, in 
which there is equal need of additional funds 
to make the village school efficient. The 
parish which is under School Board manage- 
ment is probably the poorer of the two, lack- 
ing the wealthier residents whose subscriptions 
help to keep up the Voluntary School. It has 
greater burdens, for it has to pay for elections 
and management as well as for schools. It 
would be impossible to give a grant from the 
Exchequer to the richer parish and leave the 
poorer out in the cold.” 


[Cheers.| But what the head of the 
Education Department in this House first 
said would be difficult and then said 
would be impossible the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury had found himself able to do that 
day. [Cheers.] On another occasion, 
speaking to the metropolitan division of 
the National Union of Conservative and 
Constitutional Associations, the Vice- 
President of the Board of Education made 
the same remark about the two country 
parishes side by side, one with a School 
Board and the other without a School 
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Board, and pointed out that the one 
without the School Board would get a 
substantial grant, while the other, al- 
though the poorer parish, would get 
nothing. Then the right hon. Gentle- 
man went on to deal with the towns. 
He said : — 


“In the towns there would be this difficulty 
—that a town which bore very little burden 
now, because most of the children were edu- 
cated in Voluntary Schools, would get a very 
large grant from the Government, whereas a 
neighbouring town which had a large number 
of children in the Board Schools and had only 
a few Voluntary Schools, would get very little 
indeed out of the Government; and when the 
different towns in the kingdom came to exa- 
mine how much they would get out of a grant 
of that kind, strong representations would 
come from many quarters that they were not 
being treated with justice.” 


[Cheers.| After reading such speeches 
the friends of the Board Schools believed 
they had the voice of the Government 
encouraging them to hope that the case 
of the Board Schools, instead of getting 
weaker, was getting stronger and 
stronger ; but now they found that they 
were on that point entirely mistaken. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] There was a remark- 
able gathering held at the Church House, 


Dean’s Yard, in November, to consider 


the education question. What that 
meeting recommended was an equal grant 
from the Parliamentary funds to all 
schools alike—Voluntary and Board—of 
6s. per child, and they added, as an 
essential and vital part of their scheme, 
a rate-aid grant for children in Volun- 
tary Schools within Board School dis- 
tricts. The Church Conference might 
fairly say that if rate-aid in Board School 
districts was withdrawn their whole 
scheme fell to the ground. He there- 
fore did not want to draw any unjust 
conclusions from the recommendations of 
that meeting; but he would point out 
that there were 4} millions of children 
approximately in average attendance in 
all schools. Of those, approximately, 
two milions were in Board Schools and 
2} millions approximately in Voluntary 
Schools. Voluntary Schools might be 
divided roughly into halves—one-half in 
Board School districts where there was 
a Board School rate, and the other half 
in non-Board School districts where there 
was no such rate. If the Church Confer- 
ence could have obtained from the 
Government a grant either from the rates 
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or from the State, which would be a 
grant to the extra necessitous in the 
Board School districts, then on _ that 
assumption the Church Conference were 
willing to treat all their children in non- 
Board School districts on an equality 
with Board School children, and give 
them an equal grant from the Imperial 
fund. It seemed to him that that tended 
to show that the Church Conference, if 
their own case had been met, were will- 
ing to take a more generous view of 
grants of Imperial aid, whether to Board 
or to Voluntary Schools, than the 
Government themselves took. [“ Hear, 
hear!”] But without pressing that point 
too far, he would come to the methods 
of giving and distributing the money as 
proposed by the Government. The pro- 
position this year was that £620,000 was 
to be given to the Voluntary Schools, or 
£125,000 more than last year ; whereas, 
in the case of the Board Schools, instead 
of an increase, there was ni/—a reduc- 
tion of £50,000. That meant that when 
they took the equivalent grant for Ire- 
land and Scotland— 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir Micuast Hicks Bzacu, 
Bristol, W.): This is not a case for an 
equivalent grant at all. 


Mr. ACLAND: Surely there will be an 
equivalent grant, for some purpose or 
another, to Ireland and Scotland? 


Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER: The question of education 
has not been treated in the way of equi- 
valent grants at all. Ireland has more 
than her equivalent grant. 


Mr. ACLAND: Then do I understand 
that Ireland is to receive no equivalent 
at all for this gift of over half-a-million 
to a certain portion of the English com- 
munity? Do I understand also that Scot- 
land, which has been so long in the van 


of education, will receive no equivalent? 
[Cheers. | 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER: The right hon. Gentleman 
misunderstands me. Of course the ques- 
tion of primary education both in Ireland 
and Scotland will have to be considered. 
What I meant by saying that there would 
be no equivalent grant to Ireland or 
Scotland is that this question is not to 
be treated as contributions have been 
treated in relief of local taxation, 
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Mr. ACLAND admitted that what the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had said had 
somewhat changed his position on that 
point. What he had meant to say was 
that if Ireland and Scotland were given 
equivalent grants the sum which it would 
be necessary to pay out for the purposes 
of education or for similar purposes to 
the three countries would have consider- 
ably exceeded three-quarters of a million. 
However, £620,000 was about to be 
yoted in aid of Voluntary Schools, and 
that was enough for his purpose. He 
should like to know in what way was the 
contribution to be made in this country. 
Two-thirds of the population of this 
country who were in School Board dis- 
tricts paid rates for School Boards ; and 
the other third, who were mostly in 
country districts, did not pay School 
Board rates. But what did the Govern- 
ment propose to do? They were going 
to take two-thirds of the money from 
districts largely urban, where School 
Board rates were paid, and to hand over 
a very considerable portion of it to dis- 
tricts largely rural where no School Board 
rates were paid at all. So far as that 
was the case, it was the policy of the 
Agricultural Rating Act of last year. 
[Cheers.| He agreed with the First Lord 
of the Treasury that in a complicated 
matter of this kind it was hardly advis- 
able at present to attempt an analysis 
of the particular method of distribution. 
But he thought he might assume that 
Lancashire was not going to suffer under 
the Bill of this year as compared with the 
Bill of last year, and also that the Volun- 
tary Schools of Lancashire would get on 
an average not much less than 5s. per 
child. Then, assuming that in the case 
of Lancashire there would be a 5s. grant 
all round and in the case of London a 
5s. grant all round, what would be the 
position of the taxpayer in London as 
compared with the taxpayer in Lan- 
cashire? Lancashire would get on that 
basis about £114,000, while London, 
which had almost exactly the same num- 
ber of children all told, Voluntary and 
Board, in average attendance, would on 
the same basis only get about £44,000, 
or £70,000 a year less than Lancashire. 
[Cheers.| He commended that to the 


attention of the London Members. 
[Cheers.] The London ratepayer, who 
paid a rate twice as high as did the Lan- 
cashire ratepayer, instead of getting twice 
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as much money was going to get £70,000 
a year less. He wished to plead the case 
of Manchester before the right hon. 
Gentleman. [Jronical cheers.] He would 
contrast Manchester with some other 
towns which had not such poor districts 
as Manchester, and where the community 
had not been obliged, in order to pro- 
vide education for its children, to build 
schools at a larger expense to the rate- 
payers. He would take the case of three 
Lancashire boroughs which got about the 
same number of Voluntary School chil- 
dren as Manchester—Bury, Preston, and 
St. Helens. He found that they had 
something like 40,000 children in Volun- 
tary Schools, while so had Manchester. 
If Manchester had no other children to 
look after, then Manchester would be on 
an equality with Bury, Preston, and St. 
Helens ; but then there was the case of 
all the remaining Manchester children, 
to the number of 33,000, who were in 
Board Schools and who were not getting 
a penny out of this Bill. The Manches- 
ter ratepayer paid certainly a sixpenny 
rate, if he were not mistaken, and a very 
considerable amount—he thought 17s. or 
18s. per child—to the Board Schools. 
But the right hon. Gentleman proposed 
to do nothing whatever towards all these 
Board School children in Manchester, 
although there were 33,000 more of them 
to deal with than in those three boroughs 
which were going to get 5s. for every one 
of their children. His surprise was that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for East Manchester should treat the 
Manchester and Lancashire ratepayers in 
this way. [Jronical cheers.] He had in 
his hand an interesting card which was 
sent out to the constituents of the right 
hon. Gentleman at the last General Elec- 
tion in Manchester. On one side it had 
two trumpeters and a crown—[/aughter] 
—over the two trumpeters, who carried 
flags on their trumpets, were written the 
words, “Security and _ prosperity.” 
[Laughter and Ministerial cheers.| Under 
the crown is written the word “ Pro- 
gress,’ and at the bottom of this 
picture— 

“ Your vote and interest are respectfully soli- 
cited on behalf of the right hon. Gentleman, 


Arthur James Balfour, Unionist candidate for 
East Manchester.” 


Then followed the name of the printer 
and publisher in Manchester, and the 
words “See over.” He saw over, and 
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there he found the words at the top, 
“The programme of the Unionist Party 
under 15 heads”—{laughter|—and 
between the “ exclusion of pauper aliens ” 
and “Church Defence ”—and he was cer- 
tain there was not a word in this pro- 
gramme as to assistance to Voluntary 
Schools—he found these remarkable 
words, “Poor Law and School Board 
rates to be charged on the Imperial Ex- 
chequer.” [Laughter and ironical cheers. | 
Here they were in Committee of Ways 
and Means, dealing with the funds of the 
Imperial Exchequer, and the present 
time he should have thought an eligible 
opportunity for dealing with the matter. 
He commended that view of the right 
hon. Gentleman to some of the boroughs 
in Lancashire which paid School Board 
rates besides Manchester. Then there 
was the case of Birmingham, five 
boroughs at least in Staffordshire, the 
large ,boroughs in the West Riding— 
Leeds, Halifax, Sheffield, places like 
Yarmouth, Norwich, and even in the 
South like Croydon and Brighton. If 
these cases were looked into it would 
soon be seen what a large share of the 
taxation might be given to them if they 
were dealt with on the Duke of Devon- 
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shire’s principle of statutory equality, 
and what a very small portion they would 


get under this proposal. He left out of 
sight the whole question of what were 
called the poor Board School districts, 
places like West Ham, Walthamstow, 
Romford, and Tottenham—all of these 
were to be dealt with this Session on 
the principle, probably, of nothing for 
most of them, and, if time permitted, 
a little for some of them. So far as he 
could discover there was nothing what- 
ever to guarantee that the voluntary sub- 
scriptions to Voluntary Schools were to 
be maintained, although it had often 
been asserted by Leaders of the opposite 
side, and by Archbishops and Bishops, 
chat they ought to do everything in their 
power to keep up voluntary subscrip- 
tions in order to preserve the very name 
of Voluntary Schools. The late Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury said that the North 
was not qualifying—qualifying, he said, 
meant paying subscriptions; and, he 
added, he had never got an answer to 
the question why the people of the North 
should get admission to all the rates for 
a subscription of 3s. 6d. for each child, 
when their subscription in the South was 
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10s. 6d. There was nothing in what the 
right hon. Gentleman said which ap- 
peared to give any guarantee whatever 
that a good deal of this money might not 
be poured into the Voluntary Schools— 
no doubt for an excellent purpose—and 
a good deal of it be wasted by coming 
out of them again at the other end in 
the form of a reduction of subscriptions. 
No doubt they should hear more about 
that before this Bill had passed, but he 
would take this opportunity of saying 
that the State abandoned any encourage- 
ment of the idea of local support. The 
17s. 6d. limit, which they called so wicked, 
and which was an invention of the Tory 
Government of 1876, was now to be 
abolished, and the State laid down prin- 
ciples for the future that demanded no 
local support whatever to meet the sup- 
port which came from the Exchequer. 

Toe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: The right hon. Gentleman has 
no right whatever to say that ; he has not 
seen the Bill. 


Mr. ACLAND said he should, of 
course, be glad to hear if there was some 
provision which the right hon. Gentle- 
man had not mentioned, but the aboli- 
tion of the 17s. 6d. limit was generally 
supposed to mean the abolition of any 
condition remaining on the Statute Book 
by which local subscribers were expected 
to contribute something to meet the 
grant. [“ Hear, hear!”| With reference 
to the rating of school buildings there 
was no doubt that there were some dis- 
tricts in London and other places where 
he did not think the ratepayers would 
be afraid to say that to some extent this 
proposal was 'a giving of rate aid to 
Voluntary Schools. He quite agreed that 
in many country places the amount 
which would be laid upon the ratepayers 
would be very small. He thought, how- 
ever, he was bound to give, at any rate, 
one case—that of the parish of St. 
George-the-Martyr in Southwark—where 
Voluntary Schools were very moderately 
rated, much more so than the Board 
Schools, and yet in that parish the Volun- 
tary Schools would not in future pay the 
£165 which they had been in the habit 
of paying. That sum broken up among 
the children in the Voluntary Schools 
came to ls. 6d. per child, so that these 
children would receive not only 5s. each 
from the Exchequer, but also Is. 6d. 
each from the ratepayer. There was not 
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to be a word in the Bill as to any change 
of management in the Voluntary Schools. 
Last year, according to the evidence of 
the noble Lord the Member for Rochester, 
and other Members, the Bill gave control 
to the ratepayers in a form which did 
not prove satisfactory to the House; it 
could not be laid merely to their account 
that the scheme broke down, when they 
remembered the speech of his right hon. 
Friend the Member for the Honiton 
Division of Devonshire. Now they had 
withdrawn any control scheme whatever. 
They must bear in mind that this sub- 
ject was growing more and more impor- 
tant in the feelings especially of the 
people in the country districts. Would 
it not be well to listen to the moderate 
counsels of Lord Northbrook, who was 
chairman of his county council and knew 
the county districts in the South of 
England well, who, writing to the Bishop 
of Winchester, said that in his opinion 
there ought to be on the management of 
country schools representation of the 
parents, or representation of the 
parish council? [‘ Hear, hear!”] He 
thought that if they knew the minds of 
some hon. Gentlemen opposite they would 
say that they were not themselves in 
favour in many country districts of the 
extremely limited clerical control which 
in many places alone held sway. [“ Hear, 
hear.”| He thought they would say they 
would like to see all country schools 
follow the example of some of the best 
Voluntary country schools where parents 
were represented, and sometimes even 
the Parish Council or the parish meeting. 
It seemed to him a source of great regret 
that, having given them some idea that 
the Government believed in the principle 
of control, and were not afraid of it last 
year, they asked for this enormous sum 
to Voluntary Schools this year, and with- 
drew entirely from any position they 
might have taken up with regard to the 
representation of either parents or inha- 
bitants on the management of Voluntary 
Schools. Looking at the general educa- 
tional aspects of the proposition laid 
before the Committee, he had to say that 
the administration from the centre was 
difficult in any case. It was more diffi- 
cult, as the Leader of the House sugges- 
ted, than the system either of Ireland or 
of Scotland. The subject stirred some 
of the deepest and strongest feelings they 
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could find in man. By the present pro- 
posal, on the one hand, they were em- 
barrassing and making more difficult the 
administration at the centre and in the 
country at large; among those who were 
interested in the cause of the ratepayers’ 
schools they were raising a feeling, by 
keeping them out in the cold, of irrita- 
tion and exasperation which they could 
not expect easily to allay. All this was 
injurious to true education. [Cheers.| 
It was going to make their progress in 
the uncontentious matters of education, 
which were so important to this country, 
more difficult than it was before. It was 
going to raise, in a form which never had 
been raised, an antagonistic spirit with 
reference to the way in which the Govern- 
ment dealt with elementary education. 
The hon. and learned Member for War- 
wick and Leamington, in seconding the 
Address to the Speech from the Throne, 
urged them to take a very moderate line 
on educational questions. But it was 
not quite so easy to take a moderate line 
when the question was treated in the 
way in which it was to be treated now— 
[‘“‘ Hear, hear !”]|—when one Party to the 
bargain, one strong claimant for help, 
was left absolutely outside. As to the 
Act of 1870, did the Government think 
they were preserving it by the methods 
and the proposal now laid before them? 
They were trustees there for all those 
who bore the burden in regard to educa- 
tion, whatever kind of school they sup- 
ported. They must do their best, and 
he hoped some hon. Gentlemen on the 
other side would help them, to fight out 
what were really the broad issues of this 
question. [Cheers and counter-cheers.) 
The principles of the Act of 1870 were 
the principles of equality. [Opposition 
cheers and Ministerial cries of “ Rates.” | 
He did not wish to say one word of 
threat, but he would quote the words of 
the Duke of Devonshire when he met a 
clerical deputation at Birmingham :— 


“Where once the principles of the Act of 
1870 had been departed from,” he said, “it 
is of course open to your opponent to regard 
the settlement then arrived at as completely 
at an end. I think it will be prudent on the 
part of the managers of Voluntary Schools 
to remember that the existence of Parliament 
is ne‘ perpetual.” 


[Cheers.] The Government had had a 
great opportunity. They had a huge 
surplus last year; they would have a 
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great surplus this year. They had an 
immense majority in the House of Com- 
mons, and they had had—he said it 
without hesitation—on many points a 
not unreasonable minority. With all 
these advantages, and with no limit of 
time to hold them back, he thought it 
was a matter of profound regret that 
they had taken such a Measure, and that 
they had selected such a manner to put 
their Measure into force. [Cheers.| 
The Government had laid before the 
Committee a Measure which went back 
upon the expectations which they had 
created in the minds of those who were 
interested in the Board Schools of this 
country. They had put them in a posi- 
tion in which only half the case could 
be fully dealt with, and they had deli- 
berately shut out the Board Schools 
into the cold. They had chosen a 
method of dealing with this matter in 
the House of Commons which, he ven- 
tured to say, prejudiced even their own 
case, which was unjust to the ratepayers 
and taxpayers, and which was gravely 
unfair to their representatives in the 
House of Commons. [Cheers.| 
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trusted his right hon. Friend opposite 
would pardon him if he ventured to ex- 
press the opinion that, while he devoted 
a large portion of his speech to details, 
he did not altogether succeed in pre- 
senting a fair general view of the cir- 
cumstances under which this Bill had 
been produced or of the intentions of 
the First Lord of the Treasury. [Cheers.] 
The Bill was confined to the object of 
affording a limited amount of relief, at 
as early a date as might be practicable, 
of an urgently needed kind. _[“ Hear, 
hear!”| As to the urgency he ventured 
to say there could be no dispute. [Cheers. | 
It was certain that, if such aid was not 
afforded at a reasonably early date, very 
large numbers of their Voluntary Schools 
would be threatened with extinction— 
[“hear, hear!”|—and it was not dis- 
putable that if the Voluntary Schools 
were to perish there would be cast upon 
the ratepayers a new annual burden ex- 
ceeding £4,000,000. [“ Hear, hear! “7 
As to the amount of relief which the Bill 
proposed to give, he confessed that in 
his opinion it fell short of that which 
the supporters of Voluntary Schools 
might rightfully claim. [“ Hear, hear! y 
He held the view formulated by the 
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meeting of the two Convocations at the 
Church House, and put forward on behalf 
of the Roman Catholics of this country 
by their hierarchy, that supporters uf 
Voluntary Schools were entitled, not 
merely in return for what they had done 
and were doing, but simply as citizens 
and ratepayers, to share in that educa- 
tion rate raised within school districts 
which they helped to pay. [Cheers] 
That, however, was not in question at 
the present time. It had been assumed 
throughout his speech by his right hon. 
Friend opposite that the Leader of the 
House did not really intend to introduce 
a Bill for the relief of the necessitous 
Board Schools. He submitted there was 
absolutely no ground for such an assump- 
tion as that. [Cheers.] The Leader of the 
House told them quite plainly and 
frankly that he did not intexd to intro- 
duce such a Measure at an early date, 
and it might be in the knowledge of some 
Members that a few days ago there 
appeared in the Press a letter addressed 
by the First Lord of the Treasury to the 
hon. Member for West Ham in which a 
similar pledge was given in the most 
distinct and unequivocal terms. There 
was, therefore, absolutely no ground for 
asserting over and over again that the 
necessitous Board Schools were to be left 
out in the cold. [“ Hear, hear!”] But it 
was impossible to discuss this Bill with- 
out touching on a question which lay at 
the root of the whole matter, and that 
was the policy of giving public money 
to denominational schools. There were 
two views of elementary education com- 
peting in this country, and that compe- 
tition was at the root of all their con- 
troversies on this subject. One view was 
—and he desired to state it as fairly as 
he could—that education might be satis- 
factory, although it was very largely 
secular, or else tempered by religious 
instruction according to a standard which 
might vary in each municipality. The 
religious instruction might be such as to 
satisfy even some Church people. It 
might be such as to satisfy all Christians ; 
it might be such as to be acceptable to 
all Christians plus the Unitarians; it 
might be such as to be acceptable to all 
persons who acknowledged the existence 
of a God; it might be such as to be 
accepted even by those who did not. 
That was the present state of the religious 


element in the Board Schools’ instruction. 
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The other view was that since education 
tended to form character and to aim at 
forming character, and since religion was 
most potent for that purpose, education 
should be based upon its teaching, and 
that if this religious teaching was to 
have that fundamental place in educa- 
tion it must be definite. [“ Hear, hear! ”] 
It could not be denied that parents had a 
right to choose in which of these two 
views their children were to be educated 
—the Board School view or the Volun- 
tary School view. [“Hear, hear! ”] 
About three-sevenths, or, as his right 
hon. Friend said, four-ninths, at all 
events less than half, of the children of 
the country now receive elementary edu- 
cation in Board Schools, and more than 
half in Voluntary Schools. The State 
imposes elementary education on all. 
The State, therefore, has no moral right 
to penalise any of its citizens for prefer- 
ring that view presented by the Volun- 
tary Schools. [‘‘Hear, hear!”] If the 
State does that it enforces on the com- 
munity an arbitrary and a narrow idea 
of education, and fines them for not 
keeping to it. Before 1870 no one would 
Board 
Schools were set up, not to supplant, but 
to supplement Voluntary Schools. 
[(“Hear, hear!”] The doctrine that 
Board Schools should be universal and 
that education based on religious and 
sectarian caprice, in which eccentric per- 
sons chose to indulge, should be paid for 
as they would pay for any other expen- 
sive luxury, was not only a novel doc- 
trine, but repugnant to common sense 
and common justice. [“ Hear, hear! ”] 
But it was very justly urged that when 
public money was given to denomina- 
tional schools there should be representa- 
tive control of those schools. [“ Hear, 
hear!”] All recognised that. His right 
hon. Friend who had just sat down said 
the Bill would not give representative 
control. What was the form of public 
aid to be given? If it was to bea grant 
from the State, then the form of control 
correlative to State aid would be central 
control by the State ; but if it was to be 
rate aid, then the correlative control 
would be local control. But they had 
not to do with rate aid, and therefore 
nothing to do with local control. What 
form of central control could be more 
complete and effectual than that the Bill 
proposed to give—the control of the 
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Education Department ? [“ Hear, hear !”] 
Take the case of those schools which 
grouped themselves in association. Each 
such federation was to prepare a scheme 
which was to be submitted to the Educa- 
tion Department, and this scheme was to 
indicate how it was proposed to allocate 
the grant the federation would receive 
in its collective capacity among several 
schools belonging to it. The scheme 
would have to be submitted to the Educa- 
tion Department, and with the Depart- 
ment would lie the right to modify or 
reject the scheme. Suppose the Educa- 
tion Department had reason to know 
from the evidence of its inspectors that 
a particular school was in an efficient 
state, it would have the power to 
diminish or withhold that portion 
of the grant the federation pro- 
posed to apply to that school. 
Take the case of particular schools 
which did not federate for any reason, 
in regard to each of these the Education 
Department would have the right to 
withhold the grant on the ground of in- 
efficiency. [“ Hear, hear!”| But, more- 
over, it could withhold it simply on the 
ground that a particular school had 
unreasonably declined to join a federa- 
tion ; while it was provided that a school 
which was denominationally isolated 
should not be made to join a federation 
of which the majority of schools belonged 
to another denomination. If these 
guarantees that grants should not go to 
non-efficient schools were not adequate, 
he really did not know what guarantee 
could be so. [“Hear, hear!”] Then it 
had been urged outside the House, in 
anticipation of the Bill, and no doubt 
the topic would come up again in course 
of discussion before the Bill passed, that 
public money should not be given to any 
denominational school unless that school 
could meet the grant with a certain 
proportional voluntary — subscription. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] Evidently the friends 
of Voluntary Schools had the strongest 
of all possible reasons for earnestly de- 
siring and strenuously endeavouring to 
keep up their subscriptions. And why? 
Simply for the reason that without that 
help they could not hope to compete on 
the strength of State aid alone with 
Board Schools, which had both State 
aid and rate aid. [“Hear, hear! ”] 
Board Schools had hitherto had claims 
on the State; but, in addition, Board 
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Schools were spending nearly five mil- 
lions a year on maintenance alone, the 
total expenditure of the School Boards 
of England and Wales amounting to 
about eight and a half millions. -What 
had been done by the subscribers to 
Voluntary Schools? In 1870 the total 
amount of annual subscriptions was 
about £295,000, and at the present 
time it was more than double that— 
about £600,000. [“Hear, hear!”] An 
hon. Friend reminded him these were 
Church of England Schools alone, so his 
argument was the stronger. Since 1870 
Church of England Schools alone had 
expended about seven and a half mil- 
lions. Then there were school buildings 
and endowments—what he might call 
the crystallised form of subscriptions. 
It was this assistance alone which had 
made it possible for Voluntary Schools 
to hold their own against Board Schools, 
which could respond to every new require- 
ment of the Education Department by 
drawing on the bottomless purse of the 
rates. [‘Hear, hear!”] But the point 
to which he particularly desired to draw 
attention was this, that you could not 
fairly lay down the rule that voluntary 
subscriptions should everywhere and in 
every case bear a fixed ratio to the 
amount of State aid. Take the case of 
poor schools in the poorest parts of the 
great towns of the north, and as a good 
instance the Roman Catholic Schools. 
These, like many of our own Church 
Schools ministered to the very poorest 
of the poor. They had fewer sources of 
aid to which they could look outside the 
area of their own district and their own 
communion, and greatly to the honour 
of the Roman communion they had never 
yet surrendered one of their schools. 
Think for a moment what a sacrifice this 
simple fact implied, and how difficult it 
would be to raise subscriptions among 
the poorest populations of these northern 
towns, and what it meant to impose on 
these poor people in addition to the 
duty of providing daily bread for their 
young children that of saving them from 
starvation of mind. |” Hear, hear!” | 
Those who had charge of these schools 
had to go far afield and make applica- 
tion to charitable persons all over the 
country and continually to renew efforts 
of the most laborious kind to make ends 
meet. In the case of such districts as 
these, where from the very nature of the 
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case Voluntary subscriptions could not 
be merely local, but must be largely non- 
local, it would be unreasonable to place 
schools under similar conditions as to 
the ratio of local subscriptions as those 
situated in well-to-do districts where sub- 
scriptions could be raised with compara- 
tive ease. [“Hear, hear!”] Before 
sitting down he added a few words on 
the general relations of the Bill to the 
prospect of future legislation on this 
subject. The Bill did not carry, and his 
right hon. Friend did not claim for it, 
the character of finality. [‘“ Hear, hear” 
from The First Lorp of the Treasury. ] 
That was no reproach to the Bill. 
It would be very difficult to say 
how a final solution of the elemen- 
tary education problem could be 
found until the country realised more 
widely and clearly than it yet had done 
the true relation of such projects to Mr. 
Forster’s Act of 1870. Some of his hon. 
Friends had been accustomed to speak 
of Mr.,Forster’s Act as a settlement and 
a \compromise. He was sorry to say 
that if it was once a settlement it had 
long been unsettled and not fairly to 
Voluntary Schools. [‘‘ Hear, hear! ”| 
If it was originally a compromise it had 
come to be a compromise in which the 
interest of one of the contracting parties 
was ignored. If it was still observed in 
the letter it had often been violated, 
and was often still violated in the spirit. 
[‘‘Hear, hear!”] Board Schools were 
set up not to occupy the whole field of 
elementary education, but to fill up 
vacant spaces in it. With diffidence he 
expressed his feeling that there were only 
two methods by which the problem of 
elementary education could be finally 
dealt with. One method was to give 
Voluntary Schools a share in the educa- 
tion rate levied in the School Board 
district, they in return having a fair 
amount of local control with those safe- 
guards for preserving the distinctive 
basis and character of the denomina- 
tional schools. [“Hear, hear!”] de 
felt that with a little goodwill and a 
little trust and confidence on both sides 
this could be carried out far more easily 
than many of his hon. Friends supposed. 
[“Hear, hear!”] The other method did 
not lie within the range of present poli- 
tics. It was that the State should take 
over the maintenance of all the elemen- 
tary schools, paying for them out of the 
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taxes, leaving localities and denomina- 
tions to find the buildings. This did 
not now seem to be within the range of 
practical politics, and he was aware that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer could 
hardly be induced to entertain such an 
idea unless the country declared. for it 
in an unmistakable manner, but he did 
not feel so certain that some such plan 
might not be heard of in years to come. 
Meantime one thing might be done 
which would largely facilitate the settle- 
ment of this elementary education pro- 
blem, and that was to draw a line 
between primary and secondary educa- 
tion. [“ Hear, hear!”] He earnestly 
hoped that Her Majesty’s Government 
might be induced to consider the expedi- 
ency of introducing legislation at an 
early date defining elementary education, 
not merely from the point of view of 
those solicitous for secondary education, 
but on account of its intimate bearing 
on the elementary education of Volun- 
tary Schools. Meanwhile he recognised 
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that this limited Measure was founded 
on plain and broad grounds of justice. 
It was to be supplemented at an early 
date by a Measure giving relief to necessi- 


tous Board Schools. While fully recog- 
nising the sincerity of the intentions of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite and the signal 
services many of them had rendered to 
the cause of education, he yet con- 
tended that those on his side of the 
House were no lessearnest in their 
desire to promote educational efficiency, 
and in that spirit he approved of 
the present proposal. [“‘ Hear, hear! ”] 
*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean) remarked that the hon. 
Gentleman who had last spoken had said 
that this was a limited Bill, founded on 
principles of justice, and about to be 
speedily supplemented by another Bill, 
which would deal with necessitous Board 
Schools. The Bill was, indeed, a limited 
Bill. [Opposition cheers.| Those inte- 
rested in necessitous Board Schools never 
thought, until within the last few days, 
that it would be so limited ; and it was 
a Bill wholly opposed to the principles 
of justice on account of that very limita- 
tion. [Opposition cheers.| Of course, 
if the Bill were to be supplemented in a 
few weeks, or even months, with a cer- 
tainty of its passing in the present 
Session, by a Bill dealing with the neces- 
sitous Board School districts, they on 
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that side of the House should only now 
ask why the two portions of the Bill had 
been dissociated, and why they should 
be given the trouble of fighting this Bill 
on the ground that the other matter was 
not included in it, and then have that 
other matter dealt with in the present 
Session by another Bill which they should 
all accept. The question of the proce- 
dure of the House was one of great 
importance in connection with this ques- 
tion. They were so tied up and limited 
by the Resolution they were asked to 
pass, confined as it was to Voluntary 
Schools, that they would be prevented 
in Committee from raising the claims of 
the necessitous Board Schools; and it 
was therefore necessary and most strictly 
relevant on this Resolution to discuss 
the claims of the necessitous Board 
Schools to equal treatment with that 
meted out to the Voluntary Schools. As 
he understood it would not be competent 
for them to move to extend the scope of 
the Resolution beyond the Voluntary 
Schools so as to include the necessitous 
Board Schools, many hon. Members would 
be driven to vote against the whole 
Resolution on the ground of its injustice. 
[(“ Hear, hear!”] The Leader of the 
House had said he was astonished that 
they should be surprised at the present 
Bill being limited by the word “ Volun- 
tary” in this way. Having been chair- 
man of the conference on this very 
subject, which represented the Board 
School authorities in the country, he 
could assure the right hon. Gentleman 
that it was never for one moment sup- 
posed that the Bill would be so limited. 
|‘ Hear, hear!”] Last year, when the 
right hon. Gentleman withdrew the Edu- 
cation Bill, he said, in reference to the 
Bill of this year, “ We shall especially 
have in view the necessities of the Volun- 
tary Schools.” That was what the Gov- 
ernment stated in the Queen’s Speech of 
1896, and when, on the first night of 
last Session, they were asked whether 
the necessitous Board Schools would be 
included, they replied in the affirmative. 
It was an absolute injustice to attempt 
to give this money to the Voluntary 
Schools without, at the same time, con- 
sidering the poor Board School districts. 
Did the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Ham consider that the statement 
made that night by the right hon. Gentle- 
man was equivalent to the assurances 
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contained in the letter he had received 
from the right hon. Gentleman? Until 
that night they were all under the belief 
that the Education Bill was to be passed 
before March 31. [Opposition cheers.] 
Therefore, when the right hon. Gentle- 
man said in his letter that the poor 
School Board districts were not to be 
dealt with in the first Bill, they sup- 
posed that it would only be a short Bill, 
which would be hurried through before 
March 31, so that, even during the pre- 
sent Session, there might be a chance of 
passing a further Bill dealing with the 
other portion of the subject. 

Tae FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY: I hope we shall pass it before 
March 31. 

*Sir C. DILKE: I understood from the 
right hon. Gentleman earlier in the even- 
ing that that would not be so. 

Toe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: The length of time the Bill will 
take depends not upon me, but upon 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. I should have 
thought it would have easily passed be- 
fore March 31. All I said was I was 
under no pledge to get it through before, 
although we would make every effort to 
do so. 

*Sir C. DILKE understood that last 
year a pledge was given that the 
£100,000 should be voted in the course 
of the present financial year, and that 
the Voluntary Schools would get the 
money. From that promise he now 
gathered the right hon. Gentleman had 
gone back. The Bill which was pro- 
mised was a simple one, but this, in- 
stead of answering that description, was 
a complicated Measure, and in its federa- 
tion proposals would undoubtedly receive 
a good deal of discussion. What was 
offered to the poor Board Schools was 
that, if the Bill slipped rapidly through, 
then it would be possible to deal with 
their case. That was a very faint hope ; 
it was one which would not be satisfac- 
tory to the districts concerned, nor 
would it meet what had been described 
by the Vice President of the Council as 
the crying injustice of the treatment of 
one-half of the case, without treatment 
of the other. The right hon. Gentleman 
seemed to suggest that the rise in the 
rates in certain districts was owing to 
extravagance on the part of some of the 
School Boards. There might have been 
extravagance in some cases, but he 
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asserted that in the poor districts they 
had more guarantee against extravagance 
by the Boards than they had in districts 
which were not equally poor. The right 
hon. Gentleman had asked the late Vice. 
President whether he had done anything 
towards meeting these poor School 
Board district cases. The position of 
the Education Department under the 
late Government was that whenever a 
fresh Education Bill had to be brought 
in the grievances of those districts should 
be dealt with. That promise was re- 
newed by the present Government, who 
said the matter should be dealt with and 
a more favourable treatment extended to 
the poor School Boards when they came 
to discuss Clause 4 of last year’s Bill, 
Of course, they never reached Clause 4, 
but, from what transpired, they thought 
the Government would be prepared to 
make even a larger proposal, in this re 
gard, than they did in last year’s Bill. 
An attempt had been made by Govern- 
ment in 1876 to deal with this question, 
when Lord Sandon’s Bill was discussed. 
That Bill proposed an improvement in 
the poor districts section of the Act 
of 1870, but the proposal was with- 
drawn because of difficulties con- 
nected with Voluntary Schools. It was 
a well-known fact that necessitous dis- 
tricts could not be picked out as far as 
Voluntary Schools were concerned, be- 
cause some of the poorest Roman Catholic 
Schools were situated in the richest dis- 
tricts. He merely referred to this in 
order to show that in 1870, and again in 
1876—in fact on every occasion, this 
question had been recognised as a press- 
ing evil to be coped with, and they had 
had the promise of the late Government 
and the promise of the present Govern- 
ment, that it would be dealt with in the 
next Education Bill. Since last year 
there had been an aggravation of the 
case. There were a large number of 
small districts scattered all over Wales, 
which had within recent years, owing to 
their increasing poverty, become quali- 
fied to receive the small extra grant 
under Section 97 of the Act of 1870. 
Many of those districts had been un- 
aware of the fact that they were entitled 
to assistance, and when they discovered 
it and applied for the money, the law 
officers held that they were not entitled 
to any money previously earned by 
them, and that they must start afresh. 
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The extent of this grievance was very 
great. The School Board rate in some 
districts against which he was certain 
extravagance could not be alleged—dis- 
tricts which came within the speech of 
the Vice President of the Council last 
year—had risen to over 3s. The Vice 
President himself last year picked out 
certain districts and distinctly admitted 
that no allegation of extravagance could 
be made against them. The position the 
right hon. Gentleman took up was that 
this was a crying case, that it must be 
dealt with by the House of Commons, 
and would be dealt with soon. <A por- 
tion of the case was to be by itself 
in this Bill, and he asked hon. Members 
did they believe that if they parted with 
this Bill without a far more definite 
understanding than they now had, they 
would within the lifetime of the present 
Parliament see any attempt made to 
cope with the other portion of the 
question? 40 or 50 Members on the 
Conservative side represented necessi- 
tous School Board districts, and if they 
were content with the promise given 
them that night, they were very different 
from what he took some of them to be. No 
doubt stronger promises would be given, 
but he could see no reason, now that the 
absolute limit of time necessary for the 
passing of this Bill had been removed, 
why the two cases should not be dealt 
with together, seeing that the Govern- 
ment admitted that the two parts of the 
case were equally urgent. A suggestion 
had been made that the necessities of 
poor districts might possibly require 
very different modes of treatment. He 
ventured to assert that no system of 
dealing with them by an increase of area 
could meet the case. It could be met 
only on financial grounds. In his own 
constituency the area was enormous, and 
the rateable value was very low. In 
one parish it was very little more than 
£1 a head of the population, and, 
through the extraordinary Order of the 
Local Government Board under the Agri- 
cultural Rating Act, the small freeholders 
had been excluded from the benefits of 
that Act. There were districts in which 
the Voluntary Schools which would be 
assisted were hardly known to the popu- 
lation—where the Church had not been 
able to cope with the necessities of the 
districts, and where there was no Volun- 
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take the place of the poor Board Schools. 
In his own district the Voluntary Schools 
which existed obtained virtually no sub- 
scriptions from the public, and that 
which was counted as a voluntary sub- 
scription was a gift from the Crown in 
another form. There was one case 
in which the grants from the Crown in 
one form and another were already as 
much as £418, while the subscriptions and 
sales of work, and income from all other 
sources were only £4. The fact was 
that such schools were out of sympathy 
with the feelings of the district. It was 
a Nonconformist district, and the public 
would not use and would not subscribe 
to the Voluntary Schools. To assist the 
Voluntary Schools where they no more 
than covered the ground as far as their 
own church population was concerned, and 
to refuse to assist the School Board rate, 
was to create a burning sense of injus- 
tice among the people. Of course he 
could understand the necessities of the 
Government with their own supporters. 
At the same time a great many of their 
supporters represented districts of the 
kind he had referred to, and they had 
recently been telling their friends that 
the Government intended to deal with 
their case. The right hon. Gentleman 
opposite had said that the Government 
intended to deal with it, but he confessed 
that he could not imagine that there was 
any dealing with their case in the state- 
ment made by the right hon. ‘Gentleman 
that night. The right hon. Gentleman 
said that if their Bill slipped through 
quickly. a further Bill would be intro- 
duced, but he gave nothing like an 
undertaking on which hon. Members 
could go to the people concerned and say 
that their case -would be considered. 
The only opportunity hon. Members had 
of dealing with this part of the question 
was at this stage, and on the Second 
Reading. They were driven to object 
to this Resolution and to vote against it. 
There would undoubtedly be a rankling 
sense of injustice in the minds of those 
who inhabited poor School Board dis- 
tricts; yet where the rates were at an 
enormous height the Government were 
going to pick out and help Voluntary 
Schools, which were almost unknown to 
the population, and leave this injustice 
unredressed until a time which he 
believed would be outside the limits of 
the present Parliament. 
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Mr. COURTNEY said that few posi- 
tions were more perilous than that of 
the man who spoke on the First Reading 
of a Bill. He remembered well, when 
the Bill of 1870 was brought in, an hon. 
Member who made a speech in rapturous 
appreciation of Mr. Forster’s proposal 
was very much twitted afterwards by a 
right hon. Member on his rashness in 
having done so. If it was rash to speak. 
on a First Reading, it was still more rash 
to speak on a Resolution which was only 
preparatory ; and if in these remarks he 
appeared to be condemning himself, he 
would point out that last year he showed 
no such indiscretion, for he did not open 
his mouth in the House at any stage of 
the Bill of last year, though it was true 
that he did write a letter to 7'he Times, 
which was very much ridiculed at the time 
because he recommended that the Bill 
should be withdrawn. [Opposition cheers. | 
Why was he rash enough to speak on the 
subject now when he held back last year? 
But there had been a great change in the 
situation. He understood that the reason 
Parliament met some weeks earlier than 
usual was that something should be 
accomplished before the end of the finan- 
cial year. [Opposition cheers.| He 
believed that impression was shared by 
the rest of the country. [“ Hear, 
hear!”] In the course of the autumn a 
letter appeared in The Times from Sir 
C. Ryan, Comptroller and Auditor-Gene- 
ral, pointing out that if the Bill were to 
be passed before the end of the financial 
year it was necessary it should be a 
simple one, and the money granted under 
it should be at once handed over to those 
who were entitled to receive it. Having 
that in mind, he himself was quite pre- 
pared to accept a Bill passed before 
March 31 restricted to the Voluntary 
Schools, because he thought it impos- 
sible to pass a more complex Bill within 
such a limited time. But now the effort 
to secure the money during the financial 
year had been abandoned, the position 
was entirely changed, and the ready 
acquiescence he was prepared to give 
the Bill under those circumstances he 
must now withhold. He approached the 
subject in no spirit of jealousy. He had 
come to recognise that they must pay 
deference to the wishes of parents where 
they were clearly expressed, and if they 
were followed it would be absolutely un- 
just to withhold public money from the 
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school. Personally he was an upholder 
of unsectarian education. [Opposition 
cheers.| He should like to see Board 
Schools multiplied, but he had no right 
to impress his feeling on the noble Lord 
the Member for Greenwich or the parents 
of children in the country; and if 
they insisted upon having schools where 
their children could be sent and their 
faith safeguarded, our scheme of national 
education would have to be enlarged to 
take them in on equal terms. Therefore, 
although the Archbishops and Bishops at 
the Clergy House might have shown 
some ignorance of the conditions of Par- 
liamentary life, he regarded their plan 
of action as a statesmanlike plan on the 
whole, and they were entitled to this 
meed of admiration—that what they pro- 
posed was absolutely just: and equal to 
all parties. It was in the face of that 
confession that he approached the pro- 
posals of the Bill. The Archbishops and 
Bishops did not seem to realise how 
much the farmers and others in country 
districts hated the rates. Looking at 
the permanent forces at work in support 
of denominational schools, he was in- 
clined to think that in the reasonable 
progress of time they would see, not per- 
haps the Government that now held office, 
but possibly the right hon. Member for 
West Monmouth introducing a scheme 
of rate-aided support of denominational 
schools. It was all very well to deride 
the Archbishops and Bishops for their 
ignorance of the conditions of Parliamen- 
tary life, but he was not sure that they 
were not miracles of political wisdom 
compared with the present Government 
—[Opposition cheers and laughter|— 
if they could see how the system pro- 
posed would work in the face of the con- 
ditions of political thought and life in 
the country. The scheme before the 
House was defensible only if accepted as 
a temporary measure and as a half 
measure. Had it been so restricted and 
the intention been to pass it before the 
end of the financial year, under some 
guarantee that there was to be further 
action hereafter, he should have sup- 
ported it. But it came without such 
guarantees in its present naked defor- 
mity, and the House of Commons would 
find by contact with people out-of-doors 
that there were forces at work in the 
masses of the people which would be hos- 
tile to the permanence of such a settle 
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ment. [Opposition cheers.] In his con- 
stituency the parishioners in the moor- 
lands would out of their poverty have to 
support their School Boards, while their 
richer neighbours over the border re- 
ceived assistance under this scheme. 
How could he go to such parishes and 
defend such a scheme? It was impos- 
sible. [“ Hear, hear!”] If it were re- 
stricted under guarantees, he might have 
told them that it was only a temporary 
shift, necessary’ because of the House of 
Commons, which compelled certain things 
to be done by March 31, and other things 
would follow. They might say that 
many things were promised by the 
House of Commons, and what security 
had they that the task of completing 
the scheme would be undertaken by the 
present Government? The speech of 
the Minister who had introduced the 
scheme held out faint hope that during 
the time of the present Parliament any- 
thing further would be done to supple- 
ment the scheme. How should he 
defend the allocation which was to be 
made on the recommendation of commit- 
tees at the discretion of the Education 
Department—a system which gave many 
parishes less than their neighbours? He 
strongly protested against any scheme 
which left the allocation of money more 
or less to the Education Department. 
Now, was the thing so hopeless that they 
were driven to vote against this Resolu- 
tion? Could they not have a guarantee 
which would fix the Government to an 
engagement to complete the scheme? 
If so, hon. Members could go to their 
constituents and say this was only a par- 
tial Measure, and standing by itself it 
was unjust—{ Opposition laughter|—but 
it necessarily came to an end in a limited 
time, and then they would find a com- 
plete programme fulfilled. The Bill pro- 
posed to authorise the expenditure of 
money in aid of Voluntary Schools. Why 
not insert the words “during the year 
ending March 31, 1898.” If those words 
were inserted it would give the Govern- 
ment a whole year to see something of 
the working of this complex scheme, and 
if they gave the guarantee they had 
mentioned the Government would not be 
able to come next Session and say, 
“We are too busy to take up and 
complete the scheme.” [" Hear, hear!”| 
Constituents were prone to be suspicious. 
If the Government would give some 
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guarantee binding them next year at the 
latest to complete their plan, Members 
would not feel the same trepidation. 
But, if the subject was to remain as it had 
been introduced by the First Lord of the 
Treasury, the House, he thought, could 
not rest satisfied. It was for the Govern- 
ment to determine in what temper they 
should proceed, and he urged upon 
Ministers the necessity of doing some- 
thing promptly, which would free some 
of their supporters from great embarrass- 
ment and themselves from some sus- 
picion. [“ Hear, hear!” 

Mr. C. A. CRIPPS (Gloucester, Stroud) 
cordially supported the proposals of the 
First Lord of the Treasury. He did so 
on the ground that matters of this kind 
should be regarded from the point of 
view of the interests of our educational 
system. The test was this—Were the 
proposals of the Government likely to 
inure to the benefit of the whole educa- 
tional system of this country? If that 
test were applied, he thought it would 
be found that the proposals of the 
Government were such as would certainly 
be for the benefit of our educational 
system, as including both Board Schools 
and Voluntary or Denominational 
Schools. The right hon. Member for 
Rotherham had gone into the question of 
breach of promise, as he called it, and 
had attempted to show that as between 
various towns or boroughs the scheme 
of the Government might act inequitably 
and unfairly. But neither of these cen- 
sures really went to the root of these 
proposals. What they had to consider 
was not whether certain Members had 
made certain promises in the past with 
regard to our educational system. They 
were not to be guided by the rival in- 
terests of Members representing town or 
country districts. They had to take a 
wider view, and to ask themselves whether 
these proposals were likely to improve 
the educational system of the country. In 
his opinion, the Government, by limiting 
their proposals for this Session within 
the smallest possible scope, had adopted 
the best means to initiate a reform which, 
in its ultimate results, would certainly 
benefit both the Voluntary Schools and 
the necessitous Board Schools. A 


Measure like this was undoubtedly neces- 


sary as a temporary palliative, but there 
was no doubt that in the final settle- 
ment of this education question, every 
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school in the country must be treated in 
the same way, whether Voluntary or 
necessitous Board Schools, whether de- 
nominational or undenominational. But 
at the present time the pinch was felt in 
connection with the support of our Volun- 
tary Schools, and it was good statesman- 
ship to introduce a Measure which dealt 
in the first place with the immediate diffi- 
culty, with that which was known as the 
intolerable strain affecting the denomina- 
tional and Voluntary Schools of this 
country. He admitted that hon. Mem- 
bers opposite could always bring to bear 
criticism of the following kind. If the 
scheme was too large then the Govern- 
ment could be taunted with the impos- 
sibility of carrying it within the limited 
time at their disposal; if, on the other 
hand, the scheme was limited in scope, 
the suggestion could be made that it 
ought not to pass because, forsooth, it 
did not deal with other matters of great 
complexity. He agreed most fully with 
what had been said by the First Lord of 
the Treasury, that one could not regard 
the educational system of this country 
from a merely theoretical and abstract 
point of view. One must consider it his- 
torically, and in connection with what 
had been done in the past, particularly 
since the Act of 1870. He did not 
believe that the country at large were 
ripe for such a revolution in our educa- 
tional system as would upset or put on 
one side the settlement of 1870. He 
held that the settlement of 1870 ought 
to be supported, because that settlement, 
as explained by its great author, the late 
Mr. Forster, was intended to preserve 
denominational and undenominational 
schools side by side, so that the friends 
of each system might be satisfied. In 
connection with that settlement it was 
very essential to consider the question of 
local management. The distinction 
drawn in that matter by the Act of 1870 
was rightly drawn, and had worked ad- 
mirably. So far as State aid was given 
—and a large measure of State aid had 
been given ever since 1870—Parliament 
was satisfied that the funds were pro- 
vided and used for the proper service 
of education by the system of inspection 
under the Central Department in White- 
hall. And if on the present occasion 
the proposal was merely to give an in- 
creased measure of the aid to the Volun- 
tary Schools, there was no ground for 
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upsetting the settlement of the Act of 
1870, or introducing any Measure of 
local management at all. The principle 
adopted in 1870 ought to be carefully 
preserved, there being no reason why 
they should rely on local control instead 
of on the control of the central manage- 
ment, exercised through the inspectors 
sent down from Whitehall. Where Par- 
liament granted money it had a right to 
exercise control in order to’ make sure 
that that money was rightly expended, 
Where money was given by the State 
the State must see that that money was 
properly expended under a proper system 
of inspection. But where money was 
provided out of rates, and where as in- 
cidental to that there was local control— 
where assistance was given to our Volun- 
tary Schools out of the rates—full control 
in respect of that expenditure ought ‘o 
be given to the ratepayers. One of the 
reasons why he supported the proposal 
of the Government was that it was a 
proposal based on the principle of State 
aid, and that if they applied that prin- 
ciple to our Voluntary Schools they must 
apply it also hereafter to the necessitous 
Board Schools. When they should have 
developed the whole system they must 
give the same measure of State aid to 
all schools. In order to bring about 
ultimately a great reform of that kind 
it was a wise policy to introduce it in 
compartments, and to take the first step 
where the necessity was greatest, and 
our Voluntary and Denominational 
Schools were those which now needed 
help most. Why was it that the Volun- 
tary and Denominational Schools wanted 
some additional and special aid? This 
point, he thought, was only half under- 
stood. There were three causes which 
were operating and making it necessary 
to relieve the Denominational or Volun- 
tary Schools. They had in the first 
place to consider that the expense of 
education in this country, whether in 
Board Schools or Voluntary districts, had 
been very largely increased by the re 
quirements of Parliament—he meant the 
code requirements which were framed by 
the Education Department, and which 
were laid upon the table of the House. 
If Parliament required a larger expendi- 
ture on our national primary education, 
Parliament, in the first place, ought to 
find the necessary funds and means. That 
was the principle which they were recog- 
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nising that night. Voluntary Schools 
had suffered because Parliament had de- 
manded that the expenditure on primary 
education should be largely increased. 
The House was merely recognising in 
this Measure what was in itself a Measure 
of Justice—namely, that Parliament, 
which had imposed this expenditure, 
should find the money in connection with 
the primary education of their Voluntary 
Schools. The second cause had been re- 
ferred to—that of free education. He 
felt strongly that there was a special 
case as regarded Voluntary Schools in 
connection with some of the large towns, 
and particularly the large towns of Lan- 
cashire. The effect of free education, or 
the measures connected with it, had been 
different in different parts of the 
country, and whereas in many of 
their country districts free education 
operated so as to relieve the pressure on 
Voluntary Schools, on the other hand, in 
the larger towns, particularly in the 
Manchester district, the measure of re- 
lief given by Parliament had been 
nothing like sufficient to make up the 
deficiency from the absence of school 
payments. It was therefore only fair, 
right, and just that there should be some 
system of discrimination by which, if they 
looked to the reality of things, the Volun- 
tary Schools in the various districts 
should be helped somewhat in the same 
manner. Something had been said as to 
what had been called the competition of 
the School Board in the School Board 
districts. He did not speak with any 
feeling of hostility to the School Board 
system in this country ; on the contrary, 
he believed that it was as necessary to 
have a School Board system as to pre 
serve the Voluntary and Denominational 
system ; but he thought that this ques- 
tion of competition had been somewhat 
misunderstood. He did not object to a 
fair competition, but to a competition 
levelled at supplanting a rival. He did 
not think that what the Boards had done 
was to be laid at the door of the School 
Boards. He thought the fault was due 
to Parliament, because it had hitherto re- 
fused to draw a right limitation as be- 
tween primary and secondary education. 
How could Parliament expect that these 
School Boards should know the limits of 
their power without some guidance was 
given to them by Parliament itself? If 
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they were to lay down the true limita- 
tion between primary and secondary 
education, to bring forward a system of 
secondary education and keep within its 
due limits the system of primary educa- 
tion, then this so-called competition 
would not exist, or at any rate it would 
be a fair and proper one. He thought, 
therefore, that the Government had 
started from the proper point because it 
had recognised that assistance in con- 
nection with our national education 
should be given from the National Ex- 
chequer. It had recognised that this 
was an Imperial or National matter 
rather than a local one. It might be 
true, as had been urgéd by the right hon. 
Member for Bodmin, that in future the 
rates may be spread over a larger quan- 
tity of property than at present; but 
what can be more unjust at present than 
to throw the cost of our national pri- 
mary education on a portion which re- 
presented about a half of the property 
of the country? If, however, the ex- 
pense of education were thrown on the 
Exchequer, it: was fairly spread over all 
the property of the country; if they 
threw additional expenditure on the rates 
it was borne by a portion only of the 
property in the country, and borne in 
such a way that the poorest districts 
must always suffer most. He hoped that 
consideration would be borne in mind in 
dealing with the present proposal, be- 
cause if the right hon. Member for the 
Forest of Dean, for example, desired that 
the Measure should be extended to neces- 
sitous schools, then the right hon. Gen- 
tleman must support the present pro- 
posal of the Government, because by no 
other means could relief be given. In 
any educational reform they ought to 
take care that the poorer districts were 
treated as well as the richer districts. 
He admitted that at the present time it 
was almost impossible to deal with the 
question of discrimination in distribut- 
ing the 5s. grant as between the Volun- 
tary Schools in the country; but he 
thought the principle was right. He 
thought that assistance ought to be 
given where it was most wanted. He 
hoped that when the House came to con- 
sider these Resolutions later it would be 
acknowledged that this at any rate was 
the first necessary step. It might also 
realise that if a larger Measure had been 
introduced it would only have been 
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brought in with the liability of failure 
attached to it. The First Lord of the 
Treasury had introduced a Measure 
which was just, right, and equitable as 
far as it went. It was founded on the 
true basis upon which further Measures 
ought to be introduced, whether they re- 
ferred to necessitous Board Schools or to 
all the Board Schools in the various dis- 
tricts of the country. 

Mr. CHARLES MORLEY (Brecknock) 
said that the proposals of the Govern- 
ment should be met with resolute opposi- 
tion. What was the real object of the 
Government? They were proposing to 
make a grant of public money to a par- 
ticular class of schools—for what object? 
Were they anxious merely to promote 
efficiency of education, or did they seek 
to increase and extend: the teaching of 
theological and ecclesiastical dogma in 
our public Elementary Schools? If their 
object. was the first it would be easy for 
them to insert some provision by which 
it would be made clear that this money 
was to be applied, not in saving the sensi- 
tive pockets of clerical supporters of 
Church Schools, but in promoting the 
efficiency of education which those 
schools provided. The House had been 
told that Voluntary Schools were in 
danger of extinction ; was that the real 
opinion of the Government? He believed 
it was not the opinion of many of them. 
In the Nineteenth Century of November 
last, the Vice President of the Council 
stated that in the country districts, at all 
events, the Voluntary Schools, were in no 
danger of extinction. The Colonial 
Secretary last May stated that the 
right principle was to keep the 
Voluntary Schools on _ their legs. 
It appeared that one reason why the 
right hon. Gentleman had changed his 
mind and no longer wished to extinguish 
Voluntary Schools was that he found they 
could not be extinguished. But if that 
was so, why did the right hon. Gentle- 
man say, in the course of the same 
speech, that the Voluntary Schools were 
being extinguished by unfair competi- 
tion? The right hon. Gentleman talked 
about “rooting up” the system of Volun- 
tary Schools. No doubt there was a 
good Radical ring about the expression 
which reminded one of other days; but 
who proposed to root up the Voluntary 
School system? No one, he believed. It 
was quite time the country recognised 
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who in this matter were the attacking 
party and who attacked. It was the 
Board School system which was being 
attacked, and not the Voluntary Schools, 
and it was the present Government who 
were making the attack. They were now 
proposing a fresh departure from the 
settlement of 1870, which laid down 
equality of treatment for all classes of 
schools alike. The Leader of the House 
had acknowledged the enormous pressure 
to which ratepayers of places like Rom- 
ford and Walthamstow and West Ham 
were subjected, but the result of the pro- 
posals before the Committee would be 
that the districts named would have to 
support their own schools at great sacri- 
fice to themselves, and would be com- 
pelled to contribute to other schools 
where there was no School Board rate at 
all. He represented a county of which 
the large proportion of population were 
Nonconformists, and the amount of in- 
justice which they now suffered would 
be largely increased if these proposals 
were carried out. Nonconformists were 
excluded not only from the management, 
but also from the teaching staff of more 
than half of the public Elementary 
Schools of the country. In many places 
children of Nonconformists were being 
compulsorily educated in Church Schools, 
In other words, parents were forced to 
forego what Lord Salisbury had referred 
to as an inalienable right—the right of 
the parent to have his child taught his 
own religion. Another hardship in con- 
nection with this allocation of public 
money was that while the money was 
drawn from taxpayers of all shades of 
religious opinion, it was to be given to 
schools which, while public in name, were 
under private management, and which 
were retained for the most part for the 
propagation of dogmas of one Church 
only. He contended that there was no 
justice in the proposals of the Govern- 
ment, and was certain they would not 
carry with them the approval of the 
country in general. It was the earnest 
desire of many hon. Members on both 
sides of the House to retain religious in- 
struction in our Public Elementary 
Schools; but he warned the Committee 
that if the proposals of the Government 
were carried, it would inevitably tend to 
hasten the day when religious instruction 
would no longer be regarded as one of 
the duties of the State as Schoolmaster. 
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Mayor RASCH (Essex, S.E.), as one of | of the Act of 1870, which was framed 
the malcontents last year, the only one | in the interests of the Voluntary Schools 


on the Ministerial side except the Mem- 
ber for South-West Ham who voted 


against the Bill, wished to say that he | 


believed the majority of his constituents 


and operated most unjustly against Non- 
conformists. That effect had been anti- 
cipated. Mr. Bright protested against 
that Act, which he said encouraged de- 


would gratefully accept the proposals of | nominational education and only estab- 


the First Lord of the Treasury, and he 
should support the Bill. He was glad 
the Government had not included in the 
Measure the proposal made last year of 
raising the age of compulsory attendance 
of agricultural labourers’ children from 
ll to 12. He was glad also they had de- 
cided not to be seduced by the Church 
Committee or the Convocation of Bishops 
sitting at the Church House in Dean’s- 
yard into giving rate aid to Voluntary 
Schools. If the Government had not 
dropped that idea, the agricultural dis- 
tricts would have dropped them at the 
next General “Election. [Opposition 
cheers.| He thought, however, the 
teachers ought to have got something 
in the shape of security of tenure. The 
money to be voted should be, to a cer- 
tain extent, earmarked both for appara- 
tus and for extra pay to the teachers. 
[Opposition cheers.| He had a resolu- 


| tion was impossible. 


} 
| 
} 
} 


| 


lished Board Schools where such educa- 
In 1872 the right 
hon. Member for West Birmingham said 
that the Act was 


“bad in principle, made worse in practice, 
and remained a monument of the ingratitude 
of a Liberal Government and an intolerable 
injustice to Nonconformists.” 


There was a significant passage in the 
life of Mr. W. E. Forster bearing on the 


/unacceptability of the Act of 1870 to 


| interests 


Nonconformists. Mr. Forster had pro- 
tested against some concessions in the 
of Voluntary Schools and 
against those of the Dissenters, and Lord 


| Ripon wrote to him :— 


tion in his pocket from an important | 


body of his constituents, in which they 
objected to relief not being given to 
Board Schools and Voluntary Schools 
alike. He held that the money should 
be paid to both alike, and should come 
out of one Imperial fund. [Cheers.] 
The right hon. Gentleman the Leader of 


| 
| 


the House promised, indeed, a supple- | 


mentary Bill “if time permits.” It lay 
entirely with the Government to say 
whether time should permit or not. If 
the Government would only limit the 


| such 


exuberant rhetoric of hon. Gentlemen | 


on both sides—{/awghter|—there would 


be ample time, and so everybody would | 
| 9,000,000, where parents had no choice 


be satisfied. 

*Mr. R. W. PERKS (Lincolnshire, 
Louth) said he was not surprised that 
the hon. Member had received a resolu- 
tion from his constituents disapproving 
of these proposals. Before long Mem- 
bers who represented Nonconformist 
constituencies would have so many of 
these resolutions that they would have 
to increase the size of their pockets to 
hold them all. The Bill would meet 
with resolute opposition from Noncon- 
formists all over the country. They 
were deeply dissatisfied with the working 
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“Your business and mine is simply to try 
and get the Bill through. If Gladstone pre- 
fers to carry it with the aid of the Tories 
rather than by conciliating the bulk of Liberal 
opinion that is his affair, and not ours, and 
we must let him do what he likes.” 


Great changes had taken place since 


1870. Then there were only 6,000 
Church Schools ; now there were 12,000. 
That extension of the voluntary system 
was foreseen by the right hon. Member 
for West Birmingham, who in 1872 said, 


“No School Boards could be established 
under the Act in those parishes, and Dissenters 
must accept in the education of their children 
protection as the conscience clause 
afforded.” 


There were districts in this country 
with a population of no less than 


of schools at all. Dissenters must send 
their children to the Anglican Schools, 
conducted under the management of the 
parsons. It was said that the Voluntary 
Schools were popular. In 40 towns 
situated in 26 different counties, the 
Church Schools six years ago educated 
21,387 children, while the Board Schools 
educated 27,706. These were towns 
where there was only a Board and 
a Church school side by side. To- 
day the figures were 21,934 for the 
Voluntary Schools, and 40,872 in the 
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Board Schools. That showed the result 
where the parents had a choice. The 
Bishops did not believe that the schools 
were so popular, because one of the main 
arguments used by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury at Convocation in November 
last against rate aid was that it would 
bring with it popular control. A year 
ago the Secretary for the Colonies justi- 
fied his changed attitude by saying that 
the Voluntary Schools had seized hold 
upon the popular imagination. | What 
they were attempting to do was to seize 
hold upon the popular purse. Another 
great change which had come over them 
was that they were no longer Voluntary 
in the same degree as they were 
25 years ago. The total cost of 
the Anglican Schools was £3,600,000 ; 
but the Voluntary subscriptions were 
only £640,000. That proportion was 
not large enough to justify resistance to 
popular control. To-night, as with the Bill 
of last year, Member after Member had 
said that he was in favour of the Bill while 
objecting to details. One of the great 
grievances of Nonconformists was that 
while out of 1,800,000 children in the 
Church Schools, 750,000, at least, were 
Nonconformists ; the parents of those 


children had no voice in the manage- 
ment of the schools, and their children 
were excluded from the teaching pro- 


fession. Yet the House was asked to 
vote this additional money to sectarian 
schools, without any guarantee for the 
protection of the Nonconformist chil- 
dren. In some towns there were none 
but sectarian schools; and as long as 
any denomination offered to supply 
deficiencies, it was impossible to erect 
a Board School. Next to the Church of 
England the largest religious community 
was the Wesleyan Methodist body ; and 
they hal completely turned round within 
the last few years in regard to their 
education policy. In 1870, when the 
Board School system was established 
they were unfortunately sitting on the 
fence. They supported a system of main- 
taining School Boards alongside of Volun- 
tary Schools. But they had entirely 
departed from that attitude; and the 
strongest resolutions against the policy 
of the Government had come from that 
Church which used to be considered 
somewhat Conservative. The Committee 
had been told that this increased grant 
would be distributed from headquarters 
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but with the advice of local associations, 
which, of course, would be clerical 
assemblies. The Government were un- 
doubtedly to be congratulated on 
having rejected some of the most vehe- 
mently worded resolutions of the Church 
Conference last November; but their 
adoption of this system of federated asgo- 
ciations showed that they had not com- 
pletely shaken off their clerical advisers, 
He should like to know whether the 
extra grant was to be given to schools 
which were not free schools, and so be 
used for bolstering up those numerous 
schools in which free education was not 
given. They could not forget that the 
Prime Minister had said that a vigorous 
effort must be made to capture the Board 
Schools in the interest of the Church of 
England ; and as this Measure was ob 
viously intended to strengthen that 
Church in the rural districts, as it had 
been shaped largely by the clerical sup- 
porters of the Government, and as it 
made no attempt to remedy the griev- 
ances under which School Boards in 
necessitous districts laboured, he trusted 
that the House—supported by the Non- 
conformists, by all lovers of the School 
Board system of education, and he would 
add by every lover of fair play---would 
earnestly and resolutely oppose the 
Measure. [Cheers.| 


On the return of the CHAIRMAN OF 
Ways and Means, after the usual 
interval, 


Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY (Islington,N.) 
said that as one who had been a strong 
advocate of Voluntary or denominational 
Schools he acknowledged that the grant 
of £616,500 towards the maintenance 
of those schools would be of immense 
benefit to them at the present time when 
he knew that they were in a position of 
great financial difficulty. No one could 
doubt that the grant would be a very 
great advantage to them in a pecuniary 
sense. As far as this Bill went hon. 
Members must be satisfied that a great 
effort had been made on the part of 
the Government to place these schools 
upon a more sound financial basis than 
they had hitherto occupied. It was 
necessary, however, to look a little deeper 
into the matter than the mere pecuniary 
advantage which these schools would 
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obtain under the Bill. They were bound 
to consider not only the immediate bene- 
fit to the schools which would flow from 
this Bill, but whether this large grant 
would afford a real solution of the pro- 
blem before them, and whether it would 
place denominational schools upon a 
permanent financial basis. He should 
like hon. Members to look at this ques- 
tion from one or two aspects. In the 
first place would this grant place the 
Voluntary Schools upon an equal footing 
with the Board Schools. He thought 
that that was a very reasonable question 
to be asked. The relative cost of the 
maintenance of the two classes of schools 
had been gone into very fairly in the 
Report of the Education Department. 
He would not trouble the House with the 
details but this Report showed clearly 
that the cost of maintenance of the 
Board Schools was £2 10s. 2d. per head 
while that of the Voluntary Schools was 
only £1 18s. 11$d. per head. Even 
adding this large sum of 5s. per head to 
be given by the grant the cost of main- 
tenance of the Voluntary Schools would 
be far less than that of the Board 
Schools. Therefore, even this large grant 
would not place the Voluntary Schools 
and the Board Schools upon an equal 
financial footing in the country districts, 
while the discrepancy between them 
would be far larger in London. The 
second question he desired to ask was 
whether this grant would put a stop to 
the rivalry in expenditure that now 
existed between the Board and the Volun- 
tary Schools? It was well known that 
for many years there had been a sort 
of rivalry in expenditure going on between 
the two sets of schools. He did not say 
that that rivalry was altogether an evil 
because it tended to make the schools 
better and more efficient, but there 
could be no doubt that this expen- 
diture was being continually increased. 
Would the proposal to give 5s. per head 
tend to decrease or increase this competi- 
tion? In his opinion it would have a 
very strong tendency to egg on the ex- 
penditure of Board Schools, who’ would 
feel for the moment they were placed in 
a somewhat unfair position, and not at 
all contribute to a sounder system of 
education or destroy the rivalry between 
the two sets of schools. The increase in 
the rates per scholar last year was Is. 4d. 
If that rate of increase only went on for 
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three or four years, this large grant 
would soon be absorbed. There was, 
therefore, not much of a permanent 
character about this legislation. There 
was a third point worthy of considera- 
tion—Would this proposal tend to edu- 
cational peace or educational war? To 
his mind one of the :great essential 
characteristics of the successful promo- 
tion of education was that it should 
go on peaceably and with as little as pos- 
sible Debate in this House, and above all 
things it should be kept as far as possible 
from the turmoil of political controversy 
and strife. He asked any hon. Gentleman 
whether the proposal was likely to tend 
to peace and harmony in educational 
matters. He could not help thinking 
that the proposal would give the oppo- 
nents of the Government a very good 
rallying cry. [Opposition cheers.| It 
seemed to him it would tend in every 
possible way to foment in each district 
an agitation which before long would 
become very serious; the Government 
were in fact giving their opponents a 
very useful political cry. He could not 
for a moment suppose that the sugges- 
tion as to the association of schools 
would last even through the Committee 
stage. [Renewed Opposition cheers.| If 
the Education Department had to decide 
between the rival claims of different dis- 
tricts and schools as to whether the one 
or the other should have 3s., 4s., 5s., 6s., 
or what not, they would lay: themselves 
open to abuse and to every possible sug- 
gestion of corruption. The Department 
would be put in an unfair position, and 
in his judgment such a system as that 
would not be tolerated long. He re- 
gretted he had had to make these 
remarks, because he thought that at the 
present time they had a grand oppor- 
tunity. They had a large majority, and 
they had a mandate from the country 
to support the Voluntary Schools, and 
to permanently settle this great question. 
That it must be permanently settled 
was obvious. The Leader of the House 
suggested that there would be another 
Bill. No one, however, who had any 
knowledge of the working of the House 
would conceive it possible to have two 
Educational Bills in one Session. They 
must consider this Bill, good or bad, as 
the work of this Parliament. It was pos- 
sible a Technical or a Secondary Educa- 
tion Bill on a smaller scale might be 
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dangled before them, but still it was im- 
possible to get this Measure through the 
House sufficiently early to enable them 
to take up another Bill dealing with the 
same subject. It appeared to him there 
was a simple solution of this great ques- 
tion. Everything was greatly cheaper 
since 1870. Since then they had made 
education compulsory and free, and he 
asked why could not the State fix the 
standard of secular education it required 
in all children and then fix the cost, to 
be varied, of course by Parliament from 
time to time? Parliament would pay 
the cost to Board and Voluntary Schools 
alike, leaving the management, cost of 
buildings, equipment, and _ religious 
teaching to the School Board in School 
Board districts and to Voluntary Schools 
in Voluntary School districts. That 
solution would have all the advantage of 
permanency, and there would not be 
rivalry between the two sets of schools, 
except friendly rivalry to do the best 
they could for each section of the com- 
munity. The cost would be very little 
greater under such a system than under 
the present one. The First Lord pro- 
posed to grant £616,000. The poor 
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Board Schools had a greater claim, which 
would be pressed very strongly upon the 


House. They would require £100,000, 
if not more; and he calculated that if 
the whole cost of secular teaching were 
put down at 35s. per head—and that 
would be a liberal allowance—the ad- 
ditional cost to supplement the present 
vote in the Estimates would be covered 
by just a million sterling. That was only, 
after all, £200,000 or £300,000, the cost 
of a gunboat, in addition to what we were 
now spending and proposing to spend. 
No one could say he had not always 
advocated the cause of elementary and 
other education. Though not in the 
House at the time he had much to do 
with the Education Act of 1870, and he 
would be the last to suggest that the 
working of that beneficent Measure 
should be at all damaged. He had, how- 
ever, always held that denominational 
schools were essential, for in his judg- 
ment education without doctrinal religion 
was of little value. He knew it was often 
considered pretty much like treason to 
venture to differ from those who were 
supposed to lead them. If The Times 
condescended to notice his remarks it 
would possibly attribute to him, as it did 
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to the hon. Member for Cardiff in respect 
to the South Africa Committee, personal 
motives in making these remarks. He 
had no such motives. During the many 
years he had been interested in social 
and educational questions he had 
been a great believer in a sound and 
popular system of education. He 
wished to see those who preferred 
a non-denominational system have 
what they desired just as he would 
provide a denominational system of edu- 
cation for those who wished to have it. 
They were bound to promote any 
national system that would advance those 
interests. In his judgment, to put any- 
thing in this Bill which would ‘suggest 
unfairness to any one particular class of 
schools would tend to sectarian rivalry 
and to retard the progress of sound edu- 
cation. [“ Hear, hear!”] He believed 
that even in this Bill, short as it was, the 
Government might have dealt with the 
question on a larger basis, having regard 
to the cost of secular education as a 
whole, and he repeated that from this 
point of view he thought the problem 
might have been solved. But he feared 
that the scheme set forth, though by it 
certain schools which badly wanted help 
would be assisted, would give an idea of 
unfairness in regard to other schools; 
that it would set up a spirit of rivalry 
and antagonism, end that the Measure 
to be introduced would not tend ulti- 
mately to the firmer foundation of the 
Voluntary Schools. [Opposition cheers.| 
*Mr. ALBERT SPICER (Monmouth 
Boroughs) said he heartily concurred 
in the concluding remarks of the pre- 
vious speaker. He thought the Govern- 
ment had made a great mistake in deal- 
ing with this matter from the narrow 
standpoint they had taken up, especially 
because, representing as they did, all 
shades of ecclesiastical opinion, they had 
peculiar advantages in dealing with it, 
and an opportunity of recognising what 
was fair and just to each section. The 
Measure, however, was drafted in a way 
which was most unfair and unjust to all 
free Churchmen. [“ Hear, hear!”] In 
the Debate of last Session the Noncon- 
formists, or political Nonconformists, as 
they were termed, were twitted by a 
noble Lord on the front Bench with hav- 
ing prevented, through their intolerance, 
a solution of this question. That was 
not true, The name “ Political Noncon- 
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formists ” was simply used, they knew, as 
a term of opprobrium, but after all 
Political Nonconformists were simply 
Nonconformists who were really in 
earnest and believed implicitly in their 
principles. [“Hear, hear!”] At any 
rate, they had a right to fair treatment 
in this matter. Free Churchmen, and he 
spoke as one, had shown their interest 
in the work of definite religious educa- 
tion, and it was proved by this fact that 
to-day they had a larger number of 
scholars and teachers in their Sunday 
schools than the Church of England. 
Free Churchmen were not. responsible for 
the present difficulty. It had even been 
said that the existing School Board 
system of education was conducted in 
harmony with the ideas and wishes of the 
Nonconformists. He denied that free 
Churchmen had anything to do with that 
settlement. The Cowper-Temple Clause, 
which gave the undenominational charac- 
ter to the Acti of 1870, was not of their 
creation. At that time, as had already 
been said that evening, the Noncon- 
formists were divided on the question ; 
the great Wesleyan body were in favour of 
denominational education, while the Con- 
gregationalists, the Baptists, and other 
bodies openly advocated that the State 
should take care of secular education, 
and that all the Churches should look 
after religious education. That was the 
attitude assumed, but directly after the 
Act was passed the London School Board 
was established, and they agreed that 
there should be Bible teaching in their 
schools. Well, that course caught the 
idea of the country, and the School 
Boards, with only a few exceptions, 
followed it. That system, therefore, was 
not created by the Nonconformists; it 
was adopted because it met the common 
sense views of the great mass of those 
who had to do with the Board Schools. 
The Nonconformists had, indeed, directly 
suffered by the system. For what was 
the result of it after 25 years experience ? 
Why, that at the present time there were 
8,000 parishes in England in which the 
only schools were those connected with 
the Established Church. The direct effect 
of this was that in any of those parishes 
where there was an intolerant Clergyman, 
or where strong Church views were held, 
the Nonconformist children attending 
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them—there was no other school avail- 
able for them—were under a certain 
stigma. [Cheers, and Ministerial cries 
of “No, no!”| Hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite exclaimed “ No,” but he knew that 
it was so in many cases. It might be 
said that the people who suffered under 
this state of things should make their 
complaints known ; but it must be borne 
in mind that most of the Nonconformists 
in such parishes were in the employment 
of the leading Churchmen in the dis- 
trict, and thus could not complain or 
seek protection under the Conscience 
Clause without making themselves ob- 
noxious. He contended that it was 
grossly unfair to place Nonconformists 
in that position, which they had endured 
in those 8,000 parishes for 25 years. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] A second glaring in- 
justice was that, while only one-sixth of 
the cost of the so-called Voluntary or 
Church of England Schools was borne by 
subscriptions and endowments, the other 
five-sixths were borne by the State, and 
yet the whole management of the schools 
was in the hands of one party. [“ Hear, 
hear!”] No fair-minded man could say 
that that was a right state of things. A 
third great injustice to Nonconformists 
was that in the parishes to which he had 
referred, not a single Nonconformist 
young man or woman was permitted to 
enter the educational profession. [“ Hear, 
hear!”] There were many bright young 
men and women in those parishes—some 
of them the sons and daughters of Non- 
conformist Ministers—who would be glad 
to enter the profession, and who would 
willingly and loyally serve the schools, 
subject to a Conscience Clause, but they 
were told that their services were not re- 
quired unless they gave up their Non- 
conformity. [“ Hear, hear,” and Minis- 
terial cries of “Oh, oh!”] That was no 
less an injury to education in those dis- 
tricts than to the Nonconformists. It 
was said that they must have definite 
religious teaching. He had had some ex- 
perience of School Boards; he had 
served on one Board for 15 years; and 
on that Board the Nonconformists and 
the Liberals were always in a minority, 
yet they worked harmoniously. All the 
Voluntary Schools in that district were 
handed over to the Board by the 
managers. The Board enlarged the 
schools at the ratepayers’ expense, and 
gave the Churchmen the right of using 
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them twice a week and on Sundays. 
Moreover, the Board gave them the use 
of all the new appliances for their own, 
special work, and he ventured to say 
that there were not ten men then in that 
district who would desire to go back to 
the old system. Yet this was a district, 
which, having adopted a fair and reason- 
able system through their representa- 
tives, would get nothing under this Bill. 
|“ Hear, hear!”] That was in itself an 
evidence of the injustice of the course 
the Government adopted, for the effect 
of the proposal would be to punish those 
who had determined to work loyally to- 
gether in the cause of national educa- 
tion. [“ Hear, hear!”] And he believed 
that in the general experience concerning 
this particular district was really to be 
found the solution of the difficulty before 
them. It was said that if they had those 
schools everywhere controlled, where 
State-aided by popular representation, 
they would incur enormous expense. But 
let them bear in mind that this 
would only be the case if all the exist- 
ing Voluntary Schools were shut up. 
If they could only arrange some fair 
way by which they should be transferred 
to popularly elected bodies, all these 


questions would instantly pass away. 
But it was said that they must have 
definite religious education. 
they to get it? 
in the first place that teachers to Board 
Schools and to Voluntary Schools were to- 
day provided very largely from the same 


How were 
They must bear in mind 


source. The Church Party had in their 
hands the great majority of the training 
institutions for the teachers, and any of 
them who had sat on boards knew per- 
fectly well that they selected quite as 
many teachers from the Church train- 
ing institutions as they did from 
those that were undenominational. 
He believed the percentage of Church 
training institutions to that of un- 
denominational were something like 
80 per cent. After all, what did this 
definite religious education depend upon? 
It depended upon those who are, after 
all, in responsible charge of the school. 
If those in charge, whether in Voluntary 
Schools or in Board Schools, were in 
sympathy with definite religious educa- 
tion, the teachers selected would also be 
religious men, and ‘would be men who 
would be in sympathy with definite 
religious instruction. At the present time 
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he did not believe there was any more 
definite religious education in Church 
Schools than there was in the great mass 
of Board Schools. It was not every 
clergyman who conducted the religious 
education. He was told that in the great 
mass of schools their so-called doctrinal 
education, meaning the Church cate 
chism, was only taught once a week, and 
that the rest of the week it was simply 
Bible teaching, similar to that conducted 
in Board Schools. It seemed to him 
so much cant was talked on this matter 
by the so-called upholders of the Volun- 
tary Schools, who were contradicting in 
their own lives and in the education they 
themselves were giving their children 
what they claimed there. They took the 
high schools, and secondary schools 
which had the system of undenomina- 
tional education, and yet they were 
always crying out for their so-called 
definite doctrinal education in the educa- 
tion of those they could help to control. 
Let them look at this matter honestly. 
There were just as many on that side of 
the House interested in definite religious 
education as on the other side, and they 
would not have the Members of the 
Government Party claiming that they 
on the Opposition side were against such 
education. Let them have religious 
education established in conformity with 
the wishes of the people as a whole. It 
seemed to him that this proposal of the 
Government was not only unfair and 
unjust to the Free Churchmen, but it was 
peculiarly unfair and unjust to those 
who had shown the greatest interest in 
the cause of education. After all, two- 
thirds of the nation at the present time 
lived in Board School Districts. Ya 
Mempers: “No; four-sevenths!”} He 

was speaking of the population. The 

people who would pay this new bill were 

the general taxpayers, and the general 

population who were in Board Schools 

were two-thirds, or 19,700,000, and 

one-third, or 9,200,000, were in 

Voluntary Schools. So that the very 

districts who would not rate them- 

selves were to be helped by being 

allowed a gift, of which a large 

proportion would be paid by those who . 
already paid a heavy share. He ven- 

tured to predict that there was no ques- 

tion that had been brought before this 

country that was so likely to reunite the 

Free Churchmen who had been separated 
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by Home Rule as the one which had 
been introduced that evening by the 
First Lord of the Treasury. He should 
give his earnest opposition to the Resolu- | 
tion. 
Mr. GEORGE DIXON (Birmingham, | 
Edgbaston) said he had noticed that the | 
greatest objection that had been put for- | 
ward to the Resolution was its injustice | 
and unfairnesz to the poor Board Schools 
in the country districts. With all that | 
had been said on that subject he entirely | 
sympathised. [Opposition cheers.| Their 
case was one of the most unexpected and | 
extraordinary injustice. [Opposition 
cheers. | 
placing before the Committee the case 
of the School Boards in the large towns, 
which had been scarcely referred to. The 
injustice and the unfairness there, in 
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He rose now for the purpose of | 


some respects, were equally great, and he | 


wished to point out what were the real 
facts of the case. In the 6,000 or 8,000 
rural districts where there were no Board 
Schools at all, what had been the history 
of their difficulties since the Act of 1870 
was passed? By that Act they were 
authorised to form a Board School, and, 
having done that, they then had the 


| 
| 
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those Gentlemen who said that would not 
be the case. In his opinion it was only 
the assertion of people who were entirely 
ignorant of the case. [Opposition 


_cheers.| Let him draw the attention of 


the Committee to the state of the large 
towns. He would take the one he lived 
in, and of the School Board of which he 
had been a member since the commence- 
ment. What had they done? Of course 
they were compelled to provide sufti- 
cient accommodation for all those chil- 
dren who could not find accommodation 
in the existing schools. They had no 
choice. They had rated Birmingham to 
the extent of 46s. per scholar in their’ 
schools. They paid new—the last rate 
was—£115,000. Why did they do that! 
Because, in the first place, they were com- 
pelled to erect additional schools, and, 
in the second place, because they felt it 
was their duty to give to these children 
an education that would be efficient and 
that would gain the end the country had 
in view in the passing of the Act of 
1870. They were told they had been 
competing with the denominational 
schools, as some people said to his utter 
astonishment, for the purpose of killing 


power to levy a rate over the district | the denominational schools. That was 


which would be sufficient to provide all 


that was necessary for the efficient carry- | 


ing on of their schools. But what did 
they do? 
School Boards and to levy this rate, and 


they refused because, he would not say 


They refused to form these | 


entirely, but in a very large number of | 


these villages mainly, they would not 
suffer the loss consequent on that rate. 
They had gone on all these years under 
those conditions. The Government had 
largely increased—nay, doubled—their 
grant, and, as they had been told very 
properly that night, the introduction of 
free education added considerably to 
their revenue. Therefore, financially, 
their position had been continually im- 
proving. [“Hear, hear!”] What did 
they hear now, within the last two years 
especially, since the Unionist Govern- 





ment had had a majority of 150? 
[Opposition cheers. | 
that these schools were in a state of | 
financial decrepitude so alarming that | 
unless something was immediately done | 


utterly and entirely untrue. [Opposition 
cheers.| Such a thing had never yet 
entered into the mind of one single 
member of the Birmingham School 
Board, and he did not believe it 
had ever entered into the mind of 
any member of a School Board in, 
any other part of the country. 
When the School Board was formed 
more than 20 years ago there was an 
average attendance of between 16,000 
and 17,000 children in Voluntary Schools, 
and instead of these schools having been 
injured the average attendance in Volun- 
tary Schools was 25,000.  [“ Hear, 
hear!”| Knowing as he did everything 
that had been done by the Birmingham 
Board, he did not hesitate to say, in the 
strongest possible manner, that the 
Board had never done anything that had 
been to the injury of a single denomina- 


They had heard | tional school and had always been on the 


most friendly terms with managers of 
those schools. What did this proposal 
mean? In some 6,000 or 8,000 agricul- 


they would find that they would be closed | tural parishes the population had con- 
and that an enormous expense conse- | tinually refused to rate themselves and 
quent thereon would be thrown on the | improve the education given in their 


rates. 


[Cheers.] He sympathised with | schools, whereas in Birmingham they had 
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spent no less than 46s. a head for the ; denying to School Boards this additional 
elementary education of their children. | grant. If this principle were violated it 
Under such circumstances the proposal | would amount to a repeal of the most 
was made to give this large grant of 5s.| important principles of the Act of 1870, 
a head to those 6,000 or 8,000 parishes | which directed that grants should be 
in country districts who had refused to | equal to all schools, and throughout all 
rate themselves to the extent of a penny. | the great towns of England there would 
[Opposition cheers.| When it was said| be a strong sense of resentment against 
that opposition to that proposal came the unfairness and injustice. [“ Hear, 
from enemies of Voluntary Schools who | hear!”] This feeling woull grow year 
wished them to be wiped out he utterly | by year, and would become so strong 
and entirely denied that. [“Hear!”]| that neither the Government that made 
He would not vote against an additional | the proposal nor Voluntary Schools would 
grant of 5s. to those schools under the | in the end gain by the arrangement, and 
circumstances in which they were placed, it must be recognised as a very great 
but such a grant must be accompanied | mistake. [“ Hear, hear!”] The grant, 
by an equal grant to large town School | if made, should be made to all schools. 
Boards. [‘ Hear, hear!”] It would be | [“ Hear, hear!” 

utterly unfair to confine the grant on| *Sir FRANCIS POWELL (Wigan) 
the plea of their destitute condition to| hoped the Committee would permit 
those who had refused to rate themselves| him to speak a few worés on this 
and ignore those who had rated them-| subject, because of the interest he 
selves heavily in the cause of education. had always taken in _ educational 
It was said that the real cause of the| matters. In successive years, in con- 
difficulty was the unfair competition be-| ference and co-operation with others, 
tween Voluntary and Board Schools, the he had introduced Bills to remove or 
latter having the bottomless pocket of | mitigate the severity of the 17s. 6d. limit 
the ratepayers at command and spending | and for the relief of the rating of Volun- 
so much money on their schools that the | tary Schools, and he felt that he should 
Voluntary Schools were injured. His | fail in his duty if he did not thank the 
answer to that, in the first place, was— | Government for the proposal made. He 
Suppose this 5s. grant made, what would | did not intend to traverse the wide field 
be the result? Would this grant prevent | which had been entered upon by Mem- 
to any extent the competition complained | bers who had preceded him. He con- 
of? Not at all; that competition would | curred in the feeling expressed that injury 
go on precisely as before.  [‘‘ Hear, | was caused to the cause of education by 
hear!”] That which was said to be in-| mixing it up with political turmoil. 
jurious to Voluntary Schools, though he | Friends of education should work in har- 
did not admit it, would still continue. | mony for the attainment of the one great 
In giving this grant, and refusing it to| end—the educational welfare of the 
School Boards, Voluntary Schools would country. As regarded what had been 
not be benefited so far as this so-called | said by the hon. Member opposite with 
competition was concerned. He denied | reference to the difficulties and hard- 
that if the grant were extended to School | ships felt by Nonconformists, he would 
Boards it would be wasted. In a large| remark that many members of the 
number of cases—he was sure it would| Church of England appreciated those 
be so in Birmingham—the grant would | difficulties, and would rejoice if 
go to relieve the school rate. No more| means could be devised for remedy- 
than now would there be any disposi-| ing them. He would remind the 
tion to use the money recklessly. What-| hon. Gentleman that there were 
ever a School Board did was done with} Roman Catholics as well as Protestant 
the knowledge and consent of the rate-| Nonconformists in this country, whose 
payers. To say to ratepayers that they | interests must be borne in mind, and re- 
should not spend the money in a way | presenting a borough which contained a 
they might think proper, having regard | large Irish Roman Catholic population, 
to the education of the children in their | he should not be performing his duty 
area, was not an attitude that should be | towards them if he were to allow them to 
assumed towards a self-governing com-| be ignored in that discussion. Turning 
munity. There was no case whatever for | to the main points of the Bill, he agreed 


Mr. George Dixon. 
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with the First Lord of the Treasury that 
ithe chargeability of Voluntary Schools 
to rates was unequal and uncertain. 
There were some schools with which he 
was intimately acquainted where the 
whole question of continuing or discon- 
tinuing them depended upon the pres- 
sure or the absence of pressure on the 
part of the rating authorities, and there 
would be a sense of relief to Voluntary 
Schools if the law were thus changed. 
The principle of exemption now applied 
to many institutions ought in fairness 
and justice to be extended to the Volun- 
tary Schools. As representing a town 
where there were large schools situated 
among the poor population, he must ex- 
press his great satisfaction that the 
17s. 6d. limit was to be entirely 
abolished. There were schools in Wigan 
which, to use the terms of the managers, 
were heavily fined. He knew of two 
Roman Catholic schools which were fined 
£50 and £60 a year, and there were 
schools belonging to the Church of Eng- 
land which were subjected to the same 
infliction. This charge was not only a 
heavy financial burden, but it also acted 
prejudicially to the cause of education, 
as it prevented managers extending the 
curriculum and giving a higher and better 
education. As to the increase of grant, 
he would remind the Committee of the 
increase in cost, owing to the action of 
the Government and the requirements of 
the Code. In the case of elementary 
schools, it had risen from £1 7s. 5d. in 
1872 to £1 18s. 114d. in 1895; while in 
the case of Board Schools the change 
was even more remarkable, the cost hav- 
ing risen from £1 &s. 44d. to £2 10s. 1}d. 
But the friends of Voluntary Schools had 
not been inactive. They had increased 
their contributions. Taking the Volun- 
tary Schools as a whole, there had been 
a growth of voluntary contributions from 
6s. 6fd. in 1894 to 6s. 9d. in 1895—a 
large sum when they were dealing with 
inillions of children. He did not desire 
that there should be any diminution in 
their contributions, and was perfectly sure 
that Voluntary Schools could not con- 
tinue to exist and have the support of 
the House of Commons unless the mana- 
gers were willing to make liberal and 
growing contributions in support of their 
schools. As regarled the question of 
association, he had for many years de- 
sired such a system. At present each 
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Voluntary School was isolated, but the 
Board Schools were grouped together, 
and he did not himself think that the 
Voluntary Schools could ever compete 
with the Board Schools on fair terms 
except they were brought together under 
some system of union and association. 
That system would give them mutual 
aid and facilities for consultation, and 
would give that flow of promotion from 
one school to another which now existed 
in Board Schools, and which would give 
life and energy to many of their schools 
in the large towns. He knew the feel- 
ing of hardship which existed among the 
friends of Voluntary Schools that they 
should receive no help from the rates, 
but he believed that such help was incon- 
sistent with the existence of Voluntary 
Schools, and he, therefore, rejoiced to 
find a proposal made by the Government 
that those who contributed to the 
taxes of the country should pay 
part of the money arising from 
taxes in support of Voluntary Schools. 
Reference had been made to the County 
Palatine of Lancaster, and the name of 
the late Archbishop Benson had been 
mentioned in the Debate. It was stated 
that the late Primate had said that the 
benevolence of many in Lancashire was 
very inferior to the benevolence found in 
London. The venerable Prelate acted 
under a misapprehension, and with that 
candour which was part of his nature 
admitted in a letter to the newspapers 
that he was in error, and that the amount 
contributed in Lancashire to Voluntary 
Schools was far in excess of the amount 
contributed in London. He had confined 
his remarks as far as he possibly could 
to the question in hand, because he 
thought that injury was done to the cause 
of education by the discursive character 
of these Debates. He believed that if 
they dealt with one question at a time 
their progress would be more solid. He 
had confined his remarks to the case of 
Voluntary Schools alone, because he 
believed that alone was the question 
before the Committee. He regarded the 
proposals of the Government—although, 
perhaps, the proposal for association was 
somewhat attended with difficulties—as 
proposals which they ought all to sup- 
port, and he felt grateful to the Govern- 
ment for their course in this matter. He 
believed that they had done their best 
to redeem their pledges, and that when 
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the Measure was known in the country 
it would arouse a feeling of  satis- 
faction, and that the position of Volun- 
tary Schools, which was not only dear 
to the managers but also as dear to the 
parents of the children, would be ren- 
dered more secure by the action which 
the Government had taken in the pro- 
posals which they had now submitted to 
the House of Commons. 


*Srm JOSEPH LEESE 


(Lancashire, 


Accrington) said he came to the House | 


with the full intention of giving his vote 
in favour of the Resolution of the 
Government, but he was disappointed to 
find, not only that the Resolution was so 
narrow in its terms, but that, after the 
statement of the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, it carried with it certain provisions 
which made him hesitate to promise his 
vote. He was faced by an initial diffi- 
culty. He found it very difficult—nay, 
almost impossible—to dissociate local 
from Imperial interests. It was almost 
inevitable that the opinion of a Member 
of Parliament should be influenced by the 
position of his own constituency in re- 
gard to a great Imperial proposal like 
this Education Question. That had been 
the experience of several speakers that 
night. His right hon. and hon. Friends 
the Members for Bodmin and the Forest 
of Dean and Birmingham had all felt 
bound to place the needs of their own 
constituencies before the House, and to 
some extent to view the questions at 
issue with the eyes of their own consti- 
tuencies. He therefore did not apologise 
for placing before the House the position 
in which he found himself in respect of 
his own constituency. He represented 
one of the most populous parts of 
Lancashire—a division of the county 
in which there had _ never been, 
and was not, a School Board or a 
Board School. [‘ Hear, hear!”] They 
last year educated their 10,000 children 
entirely in denominational schools, of 
which there were 48 in the division, and 
they raised in the same year £2,168 in 
voluntary contributions, which was equal 
to about a 4s. grant. They therefore 
felt it difficult, denominational educa- 
tionalists as they undoubtedly were, to 
refuse this grant of 5s. if it was offered 
to them. [“Hear, hear!”] But they 
were not blind to the great danger that 
the grant, if given, might be used as a 
substitute for private subscriptions— 
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[Opposition cheers}|—and they were un- 
willing to run that risk. [Opposition 
cheers.| Men might argue that, as the 
point of efficiency had been reached in 
their schools, and as the inspectors were, 
satisfied both as to the education given 
and as to the condition of their buildings, 
then this £2,500 (which would be 
the amount of a 5s. grant) would 
them from the necessity for 
contributions. He could not find 
in the statement of the Leader of the 
House that there was to be any safe. 


|guard for the continuance of these pri- 
| vate subscriptions. 


He therefore felt 
great difficulty indeed in following the 
right hon. Gentleman into the Lobby. 
[Opposition cheers.| He recognised that 
they could not fully debate the matter 
until they had seen the Bill, but he con- 
fessed he did not like the scheme of distri- 
bution. Above all things, he would like to 
see the necessitous schools helped more 
than those that did not so much require 
assistance, but he was afraid that the 
proposal as to distribution would create 
jealousy among the schools. of the 
division. He did not like the pro- 
posed association or federation of 
these various denominational schools. 
Were they going to have the pooling 
of all their incomes, and to put on 
the shoulders of the prosperous denomi- 
national schools the burden of carrying 
those that were less prosperous? With 
regard to the omission of necessitous 
Board Schools, although those in his 
division were denominationalists, every 
one of them, at any rate by practice, 
they had no dislike to School Boards. 
They had no jealousy of them, and there- 
fore they thought their omission from 
the benefit of this grant was very hard 
indeed. If the principle on which the 
Government were acting was to bring 
about a better and more efficient system 
of education, then, in leaving out those 
who required their help, they were not 
fulfilling their obligations to the country, 
and they were offending against every 
principle of equality. He was afraid he 
could not vote for the present Resolu- 
tion, but when it came to granting the 
5s. in Committee, then he could pro- 
mise the Government his assistance. 
*Sir JOHN LUBBOCK (London Uni- 
versity) said that he should trespass for 
only a few minutes upon the time of the 
House. He should have preferred to 
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wait until the Bill arrived at a later 
stage before he dealt with the provisions 
of the Measure, but there were some 
questions which it was only open to him 
to discuss at the present stage, and there- 
fore he was compelled to refer to them 
on that occasion. He confessed that he 
had heard the very interesting speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Treasury with some surprise. 
They thought that they were going to 
learn the details of some small Measure 
for the distribution of the sum voted last 
year, and they found that what was pro- 
posed by the Government Bill was really 
anew departure in our educational policy. 
Several hon. Members had spoken of 
Voluntary Schools as if they were of 
necessity denominational schools. That, 
however, was not the case. There were 
in many parts of the country, as in 
his own immediate neighbourhood, 
a great number of small parishes 
in which there were Voluntary Schools 
which were not denominational, but 
were maintained for the purpose of 
avoiding the elaborate and expensive 
machinery of a School Board, and the 
heartburnings that resulted from School 
Board elections. As far as denomina- 
tional schools themselves were concerned 
he confessed that he had grave doubts 
as to the advantage of dogmatic theology 
for young children. The great founders 
of religions based their teaching not 
upon dogmatic theology but upon morals 
and conduct. However that might be, 
they could not shut their eyes to the fact 
that denominational schools were sup- 
porte by a great number of our country- 
men and therefore they were bound to 
regard them as forming a very impor- 
tant part of our educational system. 
He would venture to throw out two 
suggestions that he thought would greatly 
benefit Voluntary Schools and save ex- 
pense to the rates. In the first place 
there were the class subjects, which were 
History, Geography, English, and Elemen- 
tary Science. English schools were only 
allowed to take two of these subjects, 
whereas Scotch schools were allowed 
to take all four. The Scotch schools, 
therefore, were enabled to earn 2s. a 
head more than the English schools 
could. There could be no doubt that the 
Scotch system was the best from an 
educational point of view, and if per- 
mitted here also Voluntary Schools might 
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earn 2s. per child more than it was now 
possible for them to do. We ought to en- 
courage the study of these subjects in 
the smaller schools throughout the coun- 
try. He could not see why our English 
Schools should be placed at a disadvan- 
tage in this respect. This was specially 
important in view of the abolition of the 
17s. 6d. limit. He should like to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman in passing whether 
the 17s. 6d. limit could be removed in 
the case of the Board Schools as well as 
in that of the Voluntary Schools. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: It does not apply to them. 

*Sir JOHN LUBBOCK said the next 
point on which he should like to say a 
word was with reference to the subscrip- 
tions and the rates. Hon. Members 
would recognise that it was impossible 
that Voluntary Schools could be carried 
on without the aid of subscriptions, and 
that if the Voluntary Schools ceased to 
exist the cost to the ratepayers and 
the taxpayers of the country would 
be enormously increased. It must 
be admitted, however, that it was 
a great hardship upon those who 
subscribed to maintain the Volun- 
tary Schools that they should also be 
called upon to pay rates for the main- 
tenance of the Board Schools. It was 
obvious that in that case the subscribers 
to those schools had to pay twice over for 
the education of their district. He asked 
therefore whether it would not be fair to 
allow subscriptions to Voluntary Schools 
to count against the School Board rate. 
The rates would, in the long run, be re- 
lieved, because as Voluntary Schools were 
more economical than Board Schools, 
every £1 in subscriptions to the Volun- 
tary Schools would save some £1 5s. to 
the rates. The adoption of his sugges- 
tion would greatly encourage subscrip- 
tions, and would therefore do much to 
assist the Voluntary Schools. It would 
also save rates and taxes, because it 
would go far to obviate the necessity for 
any call either on the ratepayers or on the 
National Exchequer. He should be pre- 
pared to support the Resolution which 
had been proposed by the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury on behalf of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, but he should like to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman to consider whether he 
could not, to a great extent, meet the 
needs and exigencies of the Voluntary 
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Schools—which formed so important and 
valuable a part of our educational system 
—by relaxing the rules with regard to 
the payment for class subjects and by 
allowing subscriptions to those schools 
to count against the rates. 

Mr. J. H. YOXALL (Nottingham, W.) 
thought that a large amount of perverted 
ingenuity had been shown by the pro- 
moters of this Measure. It would have 
been easy to construct a small and good 
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Bill, but this was a small and bad Bill. | 
He believed that the right hon. Gentle- | 
man had been misled by the misrepre- | 
sentations of his own friends—umisrepre- | 


The | 


sentations based upon fallacies. 
first of such fallacies was that the condi- 
tion of the Voluntary Schools was due to 
the competition of the Board Schools. 
That he denied. The pecuniary position 
of the Voluntary Schools was due to the 
growing requirements of the Education 
Department, which were due to the 
growing requirements of the public. The 
requirements of the Education Depart- 
ment had affected the Board Schools as 
well, and in endeavouring to meet them 
the Board Schools had incurred consider- 
able expense. There had been no com- 


petition on the part of School Boards 
with the object of driving Voluntary 


Schools out of the field. 


the cry of economy and justice to Volun- 
tary Schools—had been unable to check 
the expenditure of the Boards on educa- 
tion. That expenditure had gone on, 
and rightly so. Could anybody contend 
that the School Boards had spent too 
much money on education? Why, there 
was no country in the civilised world 
ewhich did not spend, either actually or 
relatively, more on primary education 
than this country did. Surely when so 
much of the national welfare depended 
upon education it would not be right to 
check the expenditure of School Boards 
in a niggardly way. The simple and 
logical course for the Government to 
take would have been to grant to Board 
Schools and Voluntary Schools alike a 
sum in aid of their local expenditure. 
What harm would there have been in a 
Bill which said: “We have required 
more work from both Board Schools and 
Voluntary Schools, and therefore we will 
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For some seven | 
years past most School Boards had been | 
under the control of majorities, composed | 
of Churchmen and Conservatives, and | 
yet these very majorities—returned on | 
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assist them both to meet their expendi- 
ture by a grant of 5s. more?” As tothe 
repeal of the 17s. 6d. limit, it would re- 
sult in placing the finances of the Volun- 
tary, Schools in four or five years in 
exactly the same position which they 
now occupied. Five shillings of State 
income would have been substituted for 
5s. of local income; and four or five 
years hence the friends of the Voluntary 
Schools would be coming to that House 
and asking for a further grant, with less 
justification. than they had now, because 
in that time local aid would very largely 
have ceased to be. Why was it that the 
Government were not prepared to give 
this 5s. grant all round? He ascribed it 
to the fact that they had been misled 
with regard to what the School Boards 
would most likely do with the 5s. grant. 
It had been assumed that if they gave 
more to the School Boards they would 
increase the competition of the Board 
School managers as against the 
Voluntary Schools. He did not be- 
lieve that that would be the case. 
The School Boards had felt the 
strain of the requirements of the Educa- 
tion Department as much as the Volun- 
tary Schools had, and they would gladly 
take an opportunity of reducing their 
rates to the amount that a 5s. grant 
would enable them to reduce them. If 
they compared the expenditure of the 
Government on the Metropolitan Police 
with the Government expenditure on the 
School Boards what did they find? The 
Police Rate amounted last year to 
£776,458, whilst the Imperial subsidy 
was £987,000. The rate levied by the 
School Board amounted to £1,473,125, 
whilst the Imperial subsidy was only 
£590,376. Thus, for the police that 
House granted in relief of local taxation 
£987 for every £776 raised by ‘rates, 
whilst for the London Board Schools 
Parliament granted only £59 for every 
£147 raised by rates. In the provinces 
they found much the same state of 
things. The Provincial School Boards 
raised £2,146,043 in rates, and the Im- 
perial subsidy was £2,050,174 ; but the 
county authorities raised in rates 
£2,289,265, and received as subsidy 
£2,375,984. Thus the Provincial School 
Boards received £205 in subsidy for 
every £214 raised by rates, whilst the 
county authorities received £237 in sub- 
sidy for every £228 raised by rates. 
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Surely the School Boards were justly en- | open to all Voluntary Schools at present 


titled to a larger subsidy. If it was true, | 


as he thought, that the School Boards | 
would use this 5s. grant in relief of the 
rates, what could be said to justify the | 
withholding of the grant from them? If 

it was said that the aim of the promoters | 
of the Bill was to increase the finances | 
of the Voluntary Schools as compared | 
with those of the Board Schools, he | 
would point out that that result would 
be achieved if the School Board rate was 
reduced by the amount of this 5s. grant, 
and the Voluntary Schools added the 5s. 
to their expenditure. The Bill, he main- 
tained, contained elements of grave | 
danger, and the first of these was the 

withdrawal of the 17s. 6d. limit. If they 
took away that check and safeguard, that 

protection against the withdrawal of 

voluntary contributions, in a very few 
years the income of the average 

Voluntary School would drop very 

nearly to the level of the present day. 

The second element was the proposal of 

associations of Voluntary Schools which, 

if they consisted more of urban than of | 
rural schools were to receive more money 

than if they consisted of rural schools as | 
compared with urban schools. He under- 
stood the right hon. Gentleman to say 
that urban, schools were more in need of | 
money than the rural schools. He denied | 
this. In London there were federated 
Voluntary Schools under the Diocesan 
Board which were as badly off as any 
schools in the country ; but if they took 
the Voluntary Schools as a whole they 
would find that the rural Voluntary 
Schools, like the rural Board Schools, 
were worse off than the urban Board and | 
Voluntary Schools, and if more money | 
was going to be given it should be to 
the rural schools and not to the 
urban schools. He did not gather 
from the statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman that it was pro- 
posed to give any varying amounts 
as aids to schools according to their 
varied necessities. That was a most im- 
portant point. It was essential in any 
well considered scheme of aid to the rural 
schools in particular that there should 
be a differentiation in the amount of aid 
given to them varying in inverse ratio 
according to the size of the schools. As 
to the compulsory federation plan, at 
present Voluntary Schools had the right 
to federate in a voluntary way. It was 





_any special aid at all. 


to combine, but they did not care to do 
it. For example, they might have a 


| Voluntary School with an active com- 


mittee raising a considerable sum of 
money from local contributions ; on the 
other hand they might have a school 
where the vicar and the committee did 
not do their duty in a business-like way ; 
but the idea of the Government was to 


_ cast all the schools into the pool, the well- 
| doing as well as the ill-doing. 
| they could show some reasonable cause 


Unless 


for not federating they would not obtain 
Here was a pre- 
mium placed on incapacity, a special 
payment in respect of neglect of duty. 
Then there was the question as to the 
disposal of this money. In Clause IV. 
of last year’s Bill there was an attempt 
to earmark the income for the purposes 
for which it was most required, but he 
did not gather from the speech of the 


right hon. Gentleman that the Bill this 


year contained any proposal of the kind. 
There was nothing whatever to prevent 
the whole 5s. per child going, not to in- 
crease the staff and improve the payment 
of the poorly-paid teachers, but to re- 
lieve the subscribers or to increase the 


| rent charge in the school accounts, and 


payable to the church or chapel con- 
nected with the schools. It appeared to 
him that the Bill was one which, except 
in the matter of size, was as bad as the 
Bill of last year. If the First Lord of the 
Treasury had been present during the 
whole of the discussion he would have 
seen that the omens were against his 


| Bill already. [“No, no!”] This infan- 


tile Bill opened its eyes in much the 
same gloom as that in which its prede- 
cessor closed its eyes. [Zaughter.|] It 
had few friends on the opposite side of 
the House. Member after Member had 
spoken against the Bill, and he appealed 
to the right hon. Gentleman to cast 


| away the theological prejudice which 


made him inacapable of doing justice to 
the School Boards, and made this 
Measure an indirect negative attack on 
the School Boards, just as the Bill of 
last year was a positive and direct attack 
on the School Boards. If the right hon. 
Gentleman would specifically state that 
during the Session there would be a Bill 
brought in giving the grant to the Board 
Schools he would receive support from 
the Opposition side of the House, It was 
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not too late to make this Bill a Measure 
for aiding Board Schools, and many 
Members were prepared to vote for a 
grant to Board and Voluntary Schools. 
The right hon. Gentleman appealed to the 
House to defer the general engagement 
on the educational Question. He could 
not imagine a conjuncture more favour- 
able to that side of the House than that 
which occurred last Session. He would 
appeal to the Government to give the 
grant all round, and in that way they 
would do an act of justice which would 
be recognised by the House and the 
country, and which would do more to 
settle the Education Question upon a firm 
and friendly basis than a dozen Bills 
such as they had before the House to- 
night. 

*Mr. ALFRED HOPKINSON (Wilts, 
Cricklade) thought it had been proved, 
and, indeed, almost admitted, that if a 
Bill was passed on the lines of the Resolu- 
tion before the House it would result in 
a condition of things which could not 
possibly be.a permanent settlement of 
the question, and which would intro- 
duce new anomalies and new injustices. 
[Opposition cheers.| He said so not from 
any spirit of hostility to Voluntary 
Schools. He admitted fully that some 
Measure of relief was necessary for those 
schools. But the difficulties and injustices 
to which he referred were not merely as 
_between Voluntary and Board Schools, 
but as between one locality and an- 
other—[Opposition cheers|—and which 
ought not to be allowed to exist even for 
the space of a single’year. He had in 
his mind’s eye two parishes side by side. 
In one there was an admirably conducted 
Voluntary School system, fair to the Dis- 
senters, and where no religious difficulty 
whatever was felt. In the next parish 
there was a poor School Board. Now as 
between those two parishes he had no 
preference in this particular regard for 
one parish over the other, but he could 
not go down and say it was a fair way 
of dealing if, out of public funds to which 
both contributed equally, a large sum 
was given to the district where there was 
a Voluntary School and nothing whatever 
to the district where there was a poor 
School Board. [Opposition cheers.] He 
knew another and much more important 
place where there was an admirable 
School Board system, where 90 per cent. 
of the children attend the Board Schools, 
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and where again no religious difficulty 
had ever been heard of. How could he 
possibly go down and say to the men in 
that town, nine-tenths of whom were 
fair-minded artisans, it was a right and 
reasonable thing that out of the general 
taxes to which they contribute their full 
quota practically nothing should be given 
to them, while a large amount was given 
to some neighbouring district which was 
no more populous, which might be richer, 
but which had neglected its educational 
duties? [Opposition cheers.| The only 
way out of the difficulty was to have 
some distinct and definite pledge that the 
question should be dealt with in favour of 
Board Schools, at all events the poorer 
Board Schools, on some early day. 
The mere statement that the question 
would be dealt with “if there was time” 
was not good enough. [Opposition 
cheers.| The right hon. Member for 
Bodmin had suggested one solution. 
Another would be, that before the Bill 
passed the House another Bill should be 
introduced for making a grant to Board 
Schools. If that were done then it 
might be possible to support the pro- 
posals of the Government; otherwise 
not. [Opposition cheers.| Individual 
opinions of private Members might not 
appear to be of much importance, but 
they were of importance to this extent— 
that if those who held them were there, 
and the Government were there with 
their support, it was because the state 
ments such Members had made to 
the electors at the General Election 
were thought to be in accordance 
with justice and fairness. If this scheme 
were to stand and to stand alone 
without a distinct pledge of a further 
Bill he must confess that it would be 
impossible to make the same appeal to 
the electors on the same platform again. 
[Loud Opposition cheers. 

*Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS (Notts, 
Mansfield) said that the First Lord of the 
Treasury had probably by this time been 
disabused of the idea that a small Bill, 
if it were a bad Bill, was easier to pass 
than a big Bill. The Government had ad- 
mitted the anomalies which existed in the 
present educational system, but they had 
only attempted to redress the grievances 
of one side. In dealing with the Church 
Schools the Government’s was a cash 
transaction ; but other parties had to be 
content with a promise for the future, 
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subject to all Parliamentary accidents. | the Board Schools were penalised, be- 
It was said that this procedure was justi- cause they were told that where Board 
fied on account of the greater urgency | Schools existed they should not receive 
of the case for the Voluntary Schools. a single penny from the grant. It was 
One hon. Member even said that unless ridiculous to suppose that a one-sided 
this aid were given the schools would , and nakedly sectarian measure such as 
perish. That confirmed the idea that this would bring about the settlement 
the Church of England had attempted | of the Education Question which the 
too great a task, in seeking to monopolise | First Lord of the Treasury anticipated. 
so large a part of the educational ma- | It was clear, even from the speeches 
chinery of the country. The necessities delivered from the Ministerial side of the 
of the Board Schools in poor districts | House, that the Bill, if passed into law, 
were just as great; a fact which the, would simply add fuel to the controver- 
Vice President had admitted last Session, | sial fire. It would increase the anta- 
It was said that the condition of the gonism between the Voluntary and Board 
Voluntary Schools was brought about by School systems, and, although he had no 
the competition of the Board Schools. doubt as to what the issue would be in 
But there were thousands of parishes that struggle, in the interests of educa- 
where no School Board existed. Again, tion and social peace he greatly desired 
the requirements of the Education De- that it should be avoided. [Cheers.] 

partment fell equally on both ciasses of Mr. HENRY HOBHOUSE (Somerset, 
schools ; and as to the rejoinder that the | E.) said he should support the Resolu- 
Board Schools could fall back upon | tion, because he believed it would im- 
the rates, it was quite obvious that prove education in the Voluntary 
the taxable power of a small andj) Schools, and especially those in the 
poor parish must be absolutely limited. | country districts. At the same time he 
The First Lord of the Treasury insisted | was bound to sympathise with the ex- 
that the control of the Education De- | pression of regret which had come from 
partment over the schools was quite | one of his hon. Friends that the Govy- 
sufficient ; as the assistance given was | ernment had not been able to provide in 
State-aid and not rate-aid. But money | the proposed Bill some relief for neces- 
did not supply everything that was | sitous Board School districts. [Opposi- 
necessary in the management of public | tion cheers.] He was not, however, 
schools. Public interest as well as pub- | altogether surprised at the action of the 
lic money was required; and the great | Government, for undoubtedly they had 
virtue of local control was that it gave | reason to anticipate, from what had 
to all the people of a parish an) passed in many of the Debates of last 
interest in the parish schools. It had | year, that a separate proposal to give so 
been said that parents showed their pre- | much per child to the Voluntary Schools 
ference for Voluntary Schools by sending | would have been unanimously accepted 
their children to such schools. But in| by the House. It was also pretty clear 
8,000 parishes parents could not do any- | from certain speeches that any proposal 
thing else, because in those parishes there | the Government might have made in 
were no other schools within their reach. | the Bill to assist necessitous School 
He looked upon the scheme of the Gov- | Boards would certainly have also been 
ernment as a retrogressive scheme. It was| made a matter of controversy by hon. 
in the teeth of the declarations of Mem- | Members who insisted that every School 
bers of the Government during the |} Board had an equal claim to this relief. 
Recess, and notably of the Vice Presi- | However, the Government had already 
dent of the Council. It took away from | on various occasions pledged themselves 
the Board Schools that which was their | that the question of necessitous School 
due, and differentiated between the Board | Board districts would be dealt with, 
Schools and the Voluntary Schools. The | and dealt with promptly. The Com- 
measure was a measure to bribe the| mittee was bound to rely loyally 
inhabitants of parishes to maintain | on those pledges. But he felt sure 
Voluntary Schools, by offering them|that if necessary they would have 
increased assistance from the State; | that pledge repeated in still stronger 
while, on the other hand, the friends of | terms before the Debate closed, 
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Those of them who were in favour of 
both these measures of relief might, he 
thought, without hesitation, vote 
cordially in favour of this Resolution, 
leaving it to the discretion of the Govern- 
ment whether it should be dealt with in 
one Measure or in two. Surely there 
were very few hon. Members, whatever 
they might wish, who expected the 
disappearance at any rate in the immedi- 
ate future of Voluntary Schools, and so 
long as any large section desired—as 
undoubtedly they did at the present 
moment—some security for definite 
religious instruction in the Schools, so 
long ought they to support the Voluntary 
Schools. He was always ready to admit 
that many School Boards did give 
admirable religious instruction, but there 
were many districts in the country 
where the ratepayers probably preferred 
to pay voluntary rates—not subscrip- 
tions—in order to avoid what they 
thought the unnecessary extravagance 
of School Board expenditure. The 
present policy of hon. Members opposite, 
not so much an assault on the 


Voluntary Schools 


was 


Voluntary Schools as a starving out 
policy. [“ Hear, hear!” ] He thought there 


was an increasing demand for a higher 
and better education in our elementary 
schools, the curriculum was always 
being extended, salaries were gradually 
rising, and the numbers of children in 
the schools were increasing. But they 
must remember the different conditions 
in which the Voluntary Schools and 
Board Schools were. The Board Schools 
had the purse of the ratepayer to draw 
upon, and although in a sense that purse 
was limited, yet they could not expect 
the same length of purse to exist among 
the subscribers to Voluntary Schools. 
It was not the fact that subscriptions to 
Voluntary Schools had, during the last 
15 years fallen off ; so far from that being 
the case there had been during the last 
15 years an absolute increase of some- 
thing like £150,000, and he found that 
the average per child had kept up to 
very nearly 6s. 9d. So that there was 
good evidence that the subscribers to 
Voluntary Schools were making laudable 
and substantial efforts to keep up with 


the constantly increasing demand which | 


was made upon them, It was extremely 
difficult for any authority to discriminate 
between these different schools, and he 
very much doubted whether any dis- 
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crimination could be made between 
town and country in this matter, 
It was very difficult to intrust any 
Government Department with wide 
powers of discretion. However wise, 
judicious, and fair they might be in 
reality, undoubtedly their action would 
give rise to accusations of favouritism. 
The difficulty might to some extent be 
got over by the Government proposal for 
the association of schools. Local know- 
ledge and combination were wanted. He 
had always considered that the best 
thing for our Voluntary School system 
was to have more association of school 
managers. The great weakness of the 
country Voluntary Schools at any rate 
was isolation. So long as they were 
isolated they could not have really 
efficient teaching, and often they could 
not have really efficient management. 
Any Measure that would promote the 
association on a large scale of Voluntary 
Schools, would be of great permanent 
benefit to them and education generally. 
Whether it could be done by compulsion 
was doubtful. But any means short of 
compulsion might well be resorted to. 
Certainly the best guarantee against 
waste was to allot sums of money rather 
to groups of schools than individuals. 
|For these reasons he thought the plan 
outlined in the Bill was likely at any 
rate for a certain number of years to give 
relief and improvement to our Voluntary 
School system. Whether it would prove 
a permanent solution of the question was 
very doubtful. Personally, he thought 
there was no permanent solution short 
of rate aid to Voluntary Schools wherever 
it might be required, and he would not 
hesitate to allow, where rate aid was 
received, a due proportion of popular ~ 
representative control. The Government 
had been wise and statesmenlike to begin 
by a proposal which did no real injustice 
to any class of school, which would 
undoubtedly tend to relieve the pressure 
on Voluntary Schools, and with proper 
| supervision would prove a permanent 
benefit to the education of the country, 

Mr. BRYN ROBERTS (Carnarvon- 
shire, Eifion) agreed that the pledge 
given by the First Lord of the Treasury 
as to extending the support proposed to 
be given by Board Schools to Voluntary 
Schools should be repeated in more 
definite terms. They ought to know 
whether the assistance proposed to be 
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given in the future Bill to the Board 
Schools would be similar in extent and 
granted on similar principles to the 
assistance proposed to be given to 
Voluntary Schools. That proposal 
made no distinction between necessitous 
Voluntary Schools and those not necessi- 
tous. It was proposed to give a five per 
cent. grant for every child in every 
Voluntary School. He should like to 
know whether it was proposed to give a 
similar grant to all the children in Board 
Schools whether necessitous or not. He 
did not understand that the grant of five 
per cent. per child was to be given to 
the particular school which the child 
attended. He understood the object of 
grouping schools was to enable the grant 
earned by one child to be allocated to 
another. Would Board Schools be 
grouped for the same purpose or would 
the grants earned by children in pros- 
perous Board Schools be allocated to less 
fortunate School Boards which might 
thereby be able to get a larger grant than 
was earned by their own children. The 
necessity of extending the provision to 
Board Schools seemed to underlie all the 
speeches delivered on the Opposition side. 


“oluntary Schools 


He entirely shared the view that not. 


only ought relief to be given to necessi- 
Board Schools but to all alike. It was 
a mistake to treat this question as only 
affecting the interests of necessitous 
Board Schools. Necessitous ratepayers 
ought also to be considered who existed 
in all School Board districts wealthy or 
not. The richest School Board derived its 
rates from the ratepayers, many of whom 
were necessitous, and the ratepayers’ poc- 
kets should be relieved as well as the poc- 
kets of contributors to Voluntary Schools. 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite would have to 
feel the difficulty which in many con- 
stituencies would be found very great 
that the Government had given large 
grants in relief of wealthy subscribers to 
Voluntary Schools,and refused or omitted 
to give any grant whatever, in relief of 
the pockets of the heavily burdened rate- 
prayers. Hon. Gentlemen seemed to 
think they did well in denouncing 
School Board extravagance, because they 
thereby spoke in favour of the ratepayer, 
but School Board expenditure went no 
further than was necessitated by the 
exigencies of the case, and, therefore, the 
refusal to extend this grant to School 
Boards was simply a refusal to assist 
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necessitous ratepayers where School 
Boards existed. _Hon.Members opposite 
also argued that it was wise this legis- 
lation should be piecemeal,and that in the 
first place the relief should be confined 
to Voluntary Schools. They argued in this 
way because they thought it was easier 
to pass a Bill of a limited character 
than to pass one of an extended nature, 
That would be true if the limitation 
were one of the subjects of the Bill. 
He denied entirely that it was easier to 
pass a Bill if they limited the operation 
of the relief given by it to a particular 
section of the community. The ma- 
chinery necessary for giving this relief 
was practically the same machinery as 
would be necessary if the Bill gave relief 
to Board Schools. He did not wish to 
attribute to the Government the sinister 
desire to pass this Bill, and the hope 
that some difficulty might arise which 
would make it impossible to pass another, 
but certainly one was forced to the 
belief that there was some extraordinary 
motive behind the desire to pass this 
Measure. There was another point which 
excited a very great suspicion in his 
mind. The word “voluntary” was 
introduced. It seemed to him it was 
absolutely unnecessary even for the 
purposes of the Government to introduce 
that word. If the word “elementary,” 
were substituted, it would be perfectly 
possible to give the relief to Voluntary 
Schools, but it would also be possible to 
extend the operation of the Measure to 
Board Schools, if the House desired to do 
so. He put it to the First Lord of the 
Treasury, whether it would not be wise 
to make such an alteration in the word- 
ing of the Bill. ‘That course would have 
been a much wiser one than passing an 
unnecessary and a stringent Resolution 
to tie the hands of the House so as to 
prevent equal justice being done to the 
Voluntary and Board Schools. [“ Hear, 
hear !” 

*Mr. ERNEST GRAY (West Ham, 
N.) said that the Debate that evening 
had been remarkable for more reasons 
than one. He had noticed with no 
little satisfaction, the improved friendli- 
ness of tone adopted by hon. Members 
on his side of the House towards the 
School Boards, and the absence of attack 
on the Voluntary Schools by hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite. [Cheers.] It appeared 
as though the Bill of last Session had 
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really served a good purpose in bringing | injustice which now existed throughoutthe 
both sides of the House more nearly to} country in regard to the Board Schools, 
an understanding on the great education | and that sense of injustice unless it was 
question. [‘ Hear, hear!”] That being| removed would eventually drag down the 
the case, he could not help expressing} Voluntary Schools. He was therefore 
regret that the Government had not| pleading not only in the interests of the 
seen their way to take advantage of the| poorer School Board districts, but also in 
rapprochement, and to bringin a scheme! the interests of the Voluntary Schools 
which, while doing justice to both] that the two Measures should have been 
‘Voluntary and Board Schools, would | placed before the Committee at one and 
have met the general views of the House | the same time. te Hear, hear ! "| His 
and of the country at large. [Cheers.||sympathy with the Voluntary School 
He could conceive of but one good excuse | system, and with the Church of Eng. 
for dealing with only one section of the|land had been measured by many a 
Government Scheme at the present time | Sunday’s work in their behalf during the 
—namely, that they intended to pass|iast 25 years, and he hoped, therefore, 
this Measure and bring it into operation|that no one would accuse him of 
by March 31st, so that the Voluntary| attempting to deprive the Voluntary 
Schools might draw their grants up to} Schools of the funds which he knew they 
the end of the present financial year.| needed so much, because he pleaded 
“Hear, hear!”] That was the general|that the necessitous Board Schools 

lief in the country, and he must say|should receive equal relief. [ Hear, 
that it was one of the surprises of the|hear!”] He knew there were many 
evening to find now that the Government} Voluntary Schools which needed relief 
did not intend to take that course.|in buildings, appliances, and staff, not 
[Opposition cheers.| He could not| through the competition of neighbouring 
understand why the passage of this| Board Schools, but through the con- 
Measure had not been facilitated by the} stantly increasing demands made by 
incorporation in one and the same|the Central Department. Those de- 
Bill of proposals for the necessitous|mands the Board Schools were able 
3oard Schools. He hoped that nobody) to meet, but the Voluntary Schools 
would accuse him of any lack of sym-| through lack of funds had been unable 
pathy with Voluntary Schools, because|to do so. There was the inequality 
he ventured to uge that the claims of| between the two systems—inequality 
the necessitous Board School districts| not created by the Board Schools but 
should be either considered in that) the ever increasing demands of the 
Measure before the House or at an early | Department and the failure of the 
date after the present proposals were| locality to meet those demands, with 
passed, To that end, a promise or pledge| the result that in many districts the 
should be given by the first Lord of the} Voluntary Schools compared unfavour 
Treasury to undertake a Bill of that ably with the neighbouring Board 
nature in somewhat more explicit terms| Schools. Yet he knew that many of the 
than they had heard that afternoon from) Voluntary Schools were well equipped, 
him. He was not desirous of seeing that | well staffed, and well managed, and 
pledge form partof the present Resolution, | could compare favourably in every way 
nor was he desirous of seeing a Bill intro-| with the very best Board School in the 
duced at once in order to give the House| country. These were schools which did 
an earnest of security for the pledge.|not need relief, and the managers of 
It would be sufficient for him, and| which, if left to themselves would hardly 
doubtless for the House if the First Lord| apply for relief under this Bill, and 
of the Treasury would state to them, in| they certainly would not do so if any 
unequivocal language, that it was his| conditions were attached to the granting 
intention to bring in a Bill dealing with | of that relief, and to him it seemed to be 
the necessitous Board School districts at | folly to propose any scheme which 
the earliest possible date. Otherwise he| provided that those schools which did 
had no doubt that one of the earliest} not need relief should share in the 
effects of this Bill would be to intensify) money which was so much wanted 
the attack made on the voluntary system, | by the poorer schools. [‘* Hear, hear! ”] 
and to more acutely develop the feeling of | There might on that ground be some 
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thing to be said for this system of 
federation—a system which, he thought, 
would need more explanation, and no 
doubt would be more fully understood 
when the terms of the Bill were before 
them. For the moment he would like to 
ask for information at once as to the 
possible size of these federations—whe- 
ther two schools could form a federation, 
for example, or whether it would be a 
federation covering two or three counties. 
Much would depend on the area over 
which the federation would have control. 
He must say, in passing, that he regretted 
that some such system of federation 
was not also to be compulsorily applied 
to the small School Boards of the country, 
so that proper and more efficient manage- 
ment might be secured. But his object 
in rising that night was rather to em- 
phasise the urgent, the crying, necessity 
that existed for the relief, not of the 
School Boards, not of the Board Schools, 
but of the ratepayer—if they liked, of 
the Churchman—in the School Board 
districts, who for the last 25 years had 
been compelled to pay a rate which 
pressed with enormous severity on the 
Churchman and on the ratepayer, who 
was to have no relief under this 
proposal, while a neighbouring district 
where probably the Voluntary Schools 
had been supported by not more than 
two-and-a-half per cent. of the popula- 
tion, would receive relief. He took his 
own constituency—one he had brought 
before the Committee and the House on 
previous occasions, and, he was sorry to 
say, Should be compelled to bring forward 
until relief was granted to the district— 
an area, including a population of over a 
quarter of a million, and with a School 
Board rate of 2s. 6d. in the pound. 
This rate was not due to extravagance— 
he could not press that too strongly on 
his hon. Friends on that side of the 
House. Anybody with a grain of com- 
mon sense would see that, with a rate 
of these proportions, the ratepayers 
would take pretty good care that there 
was no extravagance on the part of their 
representatives. The very existence of 
that heavy rate was in itself a check upon 
all extravagance. The high rate was 
simply due to the fact that they had a 
low rateable value and a very dense 
population, coupled, perhaps, with the 
other influencing cause, that it was a 
new district, formed since the Act of 
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1870, and therefore but slightly supplied 
with Voluntary Schools. Let them put 
this Bill on the very lowest, the most im- 
moral grounds they could—that this Bill 
was for the relief of the Church supporters 
of the Government. He did not pretend 
for a single instant that that was the 
ground to put it upon, but let them 
assume it for the sake of argument. 
Then, surely the Churchman in a 
district who had been contributing to 
the support of the Voluntary Schools 
that were there, and had been com- 
pelled to go on, year after year, 
paying this constantly increasing School 
Board rate, might well look to the 
Government and claim relief with as 
much justice and with as much hope of 
receiving sympathy as a Church sup- 
porter of Voluntary Schools in another 
district. And, should he say with 
greater expectation of securing relief, and 
with greater hope of securing sympathy 
than the Churchman in another district 
who had not supported the Voluntary 
Schools. It must be clearly understood 
that of that one-third of the population 
which now paid no School Board rate, but 
very few indeed of those ten million 
people subscribed at the present time to 
Voluntary Schools. Might he venture to 
say that if Churchmen generally had 
done their duty to their schools—ay ! and 
Nonconformists too, who had kept their 
own separate management—if they had 
done their duty to their schools as well, 
as thoroughly and as loyally as the small 
percentage had done, then this claim 
would not have been made on the Govern- 
ment for relief. Take a district like 
Preston where the support of the 
Voluntary Schools had fallen entirely 
upon the purse of the few,and where the 
great mass of the population had shirked 
their duty to their schools and evaded 
their responsibilities. He appealed to 
the Financial Secretary to the Trea- 
sury whether he was not accurately 
describing Preston, as a town which 
had_ successfully resisted the advent 
of a School Board, partly on account 
of its love for Voluntary Schools, and 
partly on account of its dislike of the 
School Board rate, and that the number 
of those who had resisted it on account 
of their dislike of the School Board rate 
was very much larger than those who 
had shown their loyalty to Voluntary 
Schools. [‘ Hear, hear!” ] 
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Mr. W: E. M. TOMLINSON 
(Preston): Really, Mr. Lowther, I must 
just say one word, ° 

THe CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 
MEANS: “ Order, order!” Mr. Gray. 

*Mr. GRAY continuing, said he hoped 
he was not misrepresenting his hon. 
Friend’s constituency. He had no in- 
tention of doing so when he said he was 
informed by some of the most energetic 
supporters of the Church in Preston 
quite recently, that unfortunately every 
effort they had made on behalf of their 
Voluntary Schools, fell largely and con- 
stantly on the same few individuals who 
were consistent in their support, and 
they had regretted, as everyone, every 
friend of the Voluntary system must 
regret, that the large mass of these so- 
called Church supporters had not 
contributed to the support of the Church 
Schools. He ventured to say that those 
who were labouring in these necessitous 
Board districts, had as much right to 
appeal to the Government for assistance 
as those who had failed to support the 
schools in Voluntary School areas, and 
he very bitterly regretted that the 
scheme now before the Committee left 
these necessitous districts altogether 
unprovided with relief, and he feared 
with but very scanty assurances as to the 
future. [The First Lorp of the TreEa- 
sury “No, no,!”] He was very glad 
to hear that disclaimer. He must say 
that from the courtesy of the right hon. 
Gentleman, he had a hope, a very strong 
hope, that in the early part of this 
Session some provision would be made 
for them. 

And, it being Midnight, the Chairman 
left the Chair to make his Report to the 
House. 


Committee report progress; to sit 
again to-morrow. 


SUPPLY [29th JANUARY]. 
ARMY SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATE, 1896-7. 

Resolution reported ; 

“That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£255,300, be granted to Her Mejesty, to de- 
fray the Charge for Capitation Grants and 
Miscellaneous Charges of Volunteer Corps, 
which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 31st day of March, 
1897.” 


Resolution agreed to. 


{COMMONS} 
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PUBLIC HEALTH (SCOTLAND) BILL. : - 
Second Reading deferred till Thursday, 


LAW OF EVIDENCE (CRIMINAL CASES) 


Second Reading deferred till Thursday. 


MILITARY WORKS [MONEY]. 

Resolution reported ; 

“That it is expedient to authorise the issue, 
out of the Consolidated Fund, of any sums not 
exceeding in the whole £5,458,000, for the 
expenses of certain Military Works and other 
Military Services, and to authorise the Trea- 
sury to borrow by means of terminable annui- 
ties, payable out of moneys to be provided by 
Parliament for Army Services, and, if those 
moneys are insufficient, out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund, such sums as may be required for 
the purpose of providing money for the issue 
of the above-mentioned sum of £5,458,000 out 
of the Consolidated Fund, or the. repayment to 
that Fund of all or any part of the sum so 
issued, and also to authorise the application of 
the Surplus of Income above Expenditure for 
the year ending on the 31st day of March, 
1897, towards paying any sums authorised to 
be issued out of the Consolidated Fund for Mili- 
tary Works.” 

Resolution Read a Second time. 

Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.) hoped 
the Government would not press this 
Report that night. If they did he 
should move the adjournment. There 
had been but an unsatisfactory discussion 
in Committee on the subject, the right 
hon. Gentleman in charge of the Bill not 
having complete information. There 
was one subject upon which considerable 
interest was felt out of doors, and that 
was in reference to the large sum asked 
for for the erection of forts on the ranges 
of hills around London. He did not think 
the matter ought to be pressed through 
quite so quickly as this. It was a very 
extraordinary proposal, and the Govern- 
ment ought to give them fuller informa- 
tion about the matter. Although the 
amount involved might appear to be 
small, the business of the fortification of 
this great metropolis woull lead to a 
large expenditure, and should be care- 
fully looked into. Unless a full and satis- 
factory explanation was given, he thought 
it would be desirable to report Progress. 

Mr. BRODRICK remarked that the 
hon. Gentleman spoke at some length 
when this Resolution was before the Com- 
mittee and when it seemed to be the 
general desire to get ou with the discus- 
siun. The point the hon. Member raised 
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had simply reference to the particulars 
of an expenditure—perhaps the smallest 
in the Bill; and what he had asked was 
that the Government should give full 
information and details as to every site 
on which it was proposed to mobilise 
troops. He might say that the Govern- 
ment desired to give the House every 
possible information in their power, but 
it would not be possible to designate, for 
the benefit of the whole world, the pre- 
cise site on which it was intended, in 
case of invasion, to mobilise troops. But 
at the same time he should be perfectly 
prepared on the proper opportunity— 
which was on the Second Reading of the 
Bill—to give the House as full informa- 
tion as he possibly could on any subject 
that it seemed to be the general wish of 
the House to go into. As he told the 
Committee on Friday, the Government 
proposed to circulate with the Bill a full 
statement of all the places where it was 
proposed to reconstruct barracks at a 
cost of nearly three millions of money. 
As regarded the question of defence, he 
thought the hon. Gentleman would see 
there were limits to the disclosures it 
was desirable to make. On Friday he 
endeavoured to be perfectly frank with 
the Committee ; he put before it every, 
class of expenditure, with, as far as pos- 
sible, details of that expenditure, and he 
trusted the hon. Member and the House 


Military 
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represented that this was 
departure— 

Mr. BRODRICK did not think the 
right hon. Gentleman understood what he 
said the other night. What he said im 
the schedule under which this was con- 
tained was that the item was of a some- 
what novel character, but that there was 
an exception, which was the item as to 
the fortification of London, which he 
then pointed out had been the policy 
of successive Governments since 1888. 

*Sir C. DILKE said that, as a matter 
of fact, anybody who took a walk round 
all these places on a Saturday afternoon 
might see them for himself, as the prin- 
cipal ones were finished. It was a strange 
thing that, as a matter of fact, this policy 
had never been discussed in that House, 
although Mr. Stanhope mentioned it in 
1888. What was intended was the erec- 
tion of certain defences for the decen- 
tralisation of stores for the use of 
Volunteers that might be mobilised at 
Dorking, Boxhill, Guildford and other 
places. He thought it was a pity that a 
language of mystery had been used about 
the matter. He was aware that some 
hon. and gallant Members opposite, and 
some hon. Gentlemen who belonged to 
the Navy, objected to it; but he himself 
supported it, and should vote in its favour 
| in every division, as he believed it would 
give a certain amount of confidence to 





woul] allow the Report stage to be taken, 
so that the Bill might be introduced. If 
hon. Gentlemen would look at the Bill, 
and select the points on which they de- 
sired to concentrate their attention, the 
Government would endeavour, to the best 
of their ability, to satisfy every reason- 
able demand that might be made in the 
matter. 

*Sir C. DILKE, whilst supporting the 
Government on this question, was bound 
to say that the Under Secretary for War 
had ‘himself to blame for attention being 
called to this particular item mentioned 
by his hon. Friend, for the right hon. 
Gentleman introduced the matter on this 
head in a most unfortunate way. This 
was not a new expenditure for the fortifi- 
cation of London, but was the completion 
of a policy which had been carried out 
steadily ever since 1888, and which was 
almost concluded by the late Govern- 
ment, who finished the more important 
of the works which were contem- 
plated in this scheme. It hal been 


the public and the Press under certain 
| circumstances. 

| Sm JOHN COLOMB (Great Yarmouth) 
| deprecated the discussion of what was a 
| very serious matter,before they had the 
| Bill in their hands. He strongly opposed 
that portion of it which dealt with any- 
|thing like the fortification of London. 
| That was only one item of the Bill, which 
|covered a vast amount of ground and 
| dealt with the most serious questions as 
| to the defence of our Empire. 

| Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT thought 

}it was very desirable that they should 

|know whether London was being sur- 

|rounded with fortifications. | Nobody 

could say that that was not the impres- 

sion conveyed who was in the habit of 

reading Zhe Times newspaper. The 
solemn remonstrance given in 7'he Times 

|in regard to the important speech of the 

| Under Secretary for War against the pro- 

|posal of the fortification of London 
|showed what had been the impression 
produced by the right hon. Gentleman, - 
| 
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If that were a wrong impression, some 
other time than a quarter past 12 oclock 
should, he thought, be chosen for explain- 
ing it, so that the public could be made 
to understand that it was an entire de- 
lusion which had been disavowed by Her 
Majesty’s Government. He thought it 
had created almost as much astonish- 
ment and amusement as the Bill which 
was introduced that afternoon. [Zaugh- 
ter.| The Fortification of London Bill | 
and the Government Education Bill were | 
two Bills which had taken the public | 
entirely by surprise. [Ministerial cries 
of “Oh!” and laughter.| The country 
should have the opportunity of inquiring 


Military 


into both Measures. He hoped the 
Government would, at all events, say 


whether they were going to erect fortifi- 
cations round London, or whether they 
were not. 

Tus CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir Micuazn Hicks Beacu, 
Bristol, W.) hoped he could set the appre- 
hensions of the right hon. Gentleman at 
rest. The Government were not going 
to erect a series of fortifications round 
London ; they were simply going to com- 
plete the work which was undertaken by 
the right hon. Gentleman himself. 
[Laughter.| It was a work of a very 
simple character. It had cost, he thought, 
some £68,000 in the past, and in the 
future it was calculated to cost not more 
than £96,000, and he did hope that that 
being so the Committee would feel that 
there was not a very important question 
at issue, and that they would allow his 
right hon. Friend to bring in the Bill. 

Mr. DILLON thought it was the duty 
of Irish Members to resist such an ex- 
penditure. He did not care very much 
to what purpose the English people put 
their money provided they let Ireland 
have a fair share. The expenditure on 
military armaments and on the Navy 
during the last four or five years had 
been monstrous. He hoped they would 
have the support of the Conservative 


{COMMONS} 





Members for Ireland in opposing this 


Report, because the present expenditure | 
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was so enormous that Ireland was unable 
to bear her share of the burden. 

*Mr. HUDSON KEARLEY (Devon- 
port) thought that the expenditure of this 
additional sum of £96,000 would be a 
little wasteful. The statement was that 
London was going to be fortified. In his 
constituency there had been erected splen- 
did monuments of the Palmerston era in 
the form of so-called fortifications. Lord 
Palmerston frightened the country into 
spending 11 millions of money. The 
whole town was barricaded with earth- 
works which were never worth a penny. 
Last year, as an act of humanity to the 
population, the War Department agreed 
to assent to the Town Council removing 
these ridiculous works, which they have 
now done at their own expense. In face 
of that experience, he thought they ought 
to resist this attempt to waste £96,000. 
The sooner the item was removed from 
the Bill the better it would be. 

Mr. VESEY KNOX (Londonderry) 
asked how much money was to be spent 
in barracks in Ireland. In many places 
the existing barracks were almost falling 
to pieces. Three years ago a promise 
was made that the barracks in his con- 
stituency would be put into a decent con- 
dition, but nothing had yet been done. 
Was provision made in this Bill for the 
necessary expenditure? He also wanted 
to know what proportion of the whole 
sum asked for by the Government was to 
be expended in Ireland. He fancied that 
the amount intended to be expended in 
fortifying Berehaven and Lough Swilly 
was exceedingly small. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork, Mid) emphasised 
the statements of previous speakers, and 
hoped that the works in Ireland would 
not be proceeded with until Irish opinion 
had been consulted. He trusted that the 
Motion would be pressed to a division. 


Question put, “That this House doth 
agree with the Committee in the said 
Resolution :"—The House divided:— 
Ayes, 109; Noes, 29.—(Division List— 
No. 9—appended.) 


AYES. 


Ashmead-Bartlett, Sir Fllis 
Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John | 
Bailey, James (Walworth) 
Baker, Sir John 


Balcarres, Lord | Brassey, Albert 


Balfour, Rt. Hon.A.J. (Manch’r) Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. John 
Balfour, Gerald William (Leeds) | Caldwell, James 
| Cavendish, R. F. (N. Lancs.) 


Banbury, Frederick George 


Str William Harcourt. 





Bartley, George C. T. 
Beach, Rt.Hon.SirM.H. (Bristol) | Chamberlain, Rt. Hon.J.(Birm.) 
Bemrose, Henry Howe 

Boscawen, Arthur Griffith- 


| Cavendish, V.C. W. (Derbyshire) 


Charrington, Spencer 

Clare, Octavius Leigh 

Clough, Walter Owen 

| Cochrane, Hon. Thos. H A. E 
Coghill, Douglas Harry 
| Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse 
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Colomb, Sir John Charles Ready 
Compton, Lord Alwyne (Beds) 
Curzon, Rt.Hn.G.N.(Lanc.S.W.) 
Curzon, Viscount (Bucks) 
Dalbiac, Major Philip Hugh 
Dane, Richard M, 

Davies, W. Rees- (Pembrokesh.) 
Digby, John K. D. Wingfield- 
Dilke, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles 
Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- 
Duncombe, Hon. Hubert V. 
Fellowes, Hon. Ailwyn Edward 
Finch, George H. 

Finlay, Sir Robert Bannatyne 
Fairbank, Joseph Thomas 
Fisher, William Hayes 

Fison, Frederick William 
Flannery, Fortescue 

Galloway, William Johnson 
Gibbs,Hn.A.G.H.(City of Lond.) 
Gibbs, Hon. Vicary (St. Albans) 
Goldsworthy, Major-General 
Goschen, George J. (Sussex) 
Graham, Henry Robert 

Gray, Ernest (West Ham) 
Gretton, John 

Hanbury, Rt. Hon. Robert Wm. 
Hare, Thomas Leigh 

Helder, Augustus 
Hermon-Hodge, Robert Trotter 


Birrell, Augustine 
Cawley. Frederick 
Colville, John 

Crean, Eugene 

Daly, James 

Davitt, Michael 
Dillon, John 

Doogan, P. C. 
Goddard, Daniel Ford 
Harrison, Charles 
Hayne, Rt. Hon. Charles Seales 


Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Brodrick, Mr. Balfour and Mr. 


Williams. 


Bill to provide for defraying the 
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Hobhouse, Henry 

Houldsworth, Sir Wn. Henry 
Jessel, Captain Herbert Merton 
Johnston, William (Belfast) 
Kenny, William 
Kenyon-Slaney, Col. William 
Lawrence, Edwin (Cornwall) 
Lawrence, Wm. F. (Liverpool) 
Lawson, John Grant (Yorks) 
Leese,Sir Joseph F.(Accrington) 
Lockwood, Lt.-Col. A.R. (Essex) 
Long,Rt.Hn. Walter (Liverpool) 
Lloyd, Archie Kirkman 
Macartney, W. G. Ellison 
Macdona, John Cumming 
McCalmont,Maj-.Gn.(Ant’m,N) 
Malcolm, Ian 

Milward, Colonel Victor 
Monckton, Edward Philip 
Montagu, Hon. J. Scott (Hants) 
Muntz, Philip A. 
Murray,Rt.Hn.A.Graham(Bute) 
Murray, Charles J. (Coventry) 
Nicol, Donald Ninian 

Parkes, Ebenezer 

Paulton, James Mellor 

Pirie, Captain Duncan Vernon 
Platt-Higgins, Frederick 
Pretyman, Capt. Erne:t George 
Pryce-Jones, Edward 


NOES. 
Hazell, Walter 
Jones, William (Carnarvonshire) 
Knox, Edmund Francis Vesey 
Lambert, George 
Leuty, Thomas Richmond 
Logan, John William 
Luttrell, Hugh Fownes 
M‘Hugh, Patrick A. (Leitrim) 
McKenna, Reginald 
O’Brien, Patrick (Kilkenny) 
O'Brien, P. J. (Tipperary) 


Powell- 
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Purvis, Robert 

Robertson, Herbert (Hackney) 
Russell, T. W. (Tyrone) 
Savory, Sir Joseph 

Scoble, Sir Andrew Richard 
Seely, Charles Hilton 

Smith, Abel H. (Christchurch) 
Stanley, Lord (Lancs.) 

Stone, Sir Benjamin 

Strutt, Hon. Charles Hedley 
Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 
Talbot, John G. Neng Univ.) 
Tomlinson, Wm. Edw. Murray 
Vincent, Col. Sir C. E. Howard 
Wanklyn, James Leslie 
Webster, Sir R. E. (Isle of W.) 
Welby, Lieut.-Col. A. C. E. 
Whiteley, H. (Ashton-under-L. ) 
Williams, Colonel R. (Dorset) 
Williams, Jos. Powell- (Birm.) 
Willoughby de Eresby, Lord 
Willox, John Archibald 
Wodehouse, Edmond R. (Bath) 
Wortley, Rt. Hon. C. B. Stuart- 
Wyvill, Marmaduke D’Arcy 


TELLERS FoR THE Ayes, Sir 
William Walrond and Mr. 
Anstruther. 


Roberts, John Bryn (Eifion) 
Robson, William Snowdon 
Stanhope, Hon. Philip J. 
Tanner, Charles Kearns 

Wi liams, John Carvell (Notts) 
Wilson, Henry J. (York, W. R.) 
Woodhouse, Sind "T(Hudd’rst” ld) 


TeLters FoR THE Nogs, Mr. 
Kearley and Mr. Lough. 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES OFFICERS’ 
SUPERANNUATION BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 

day, 24th February. 





expenses of certain Military Works and 
other Military Services,” presented 
accordingly, and Read the First time ; 
to be Read a Second time upon Thursday, 
and to be printed.—{ Bill 105. ] 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
Committee deferred till Wednesday. 





SUPPLY. 
Committee deferred till Wednesday. 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ELECTIONS) 
BILL, 


Read a Second time, and committed 
for this day. 


EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS 
(IRELAND ACT (1885) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 
Committee deferred until Wednesday. 





UNLAWFUL POSSESSION BILL. 
Adjourned Debate on Secend Reading 
[29th January] further adjourned till 
Monday next. 
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SHOPS EARLY CLOSING BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 

day, 10th February. | 


MOTIONS. 





OCCUPYING TENANTS ENFRANCHISEMENT 
(PURCHASE OF FEE SIMPLE). 


Bill to enable Occupying Tenants of houses 
and places of business to purchase the Fee | 
Simple of their holdings, ordered to be brought | 
in by Mr. Bartley, Sir Frederick Segar Hunt, | 
and General Goldsworthy ; presented, and Read 
the First time; to be Read a Second time upon 
Wednesday, 10th February, and to be printed.— 
| Bill 106.] 





MARRIED PERSONS SMALL INDUSTRIAL 
INCOMES (TAX RELIEF). 


Bill to extend relief from Income Tax to! 
Married Persons with Small Industrial Incomes, | 
however earned, which do not exceed five 
hundred pounds a year, ordered to be brought | 
in by Mr. Bartley and Mr. Loder; presented, 
and Kead the First time; to be Read a Second 
time upon Wednesday, 17th February, and to 
be printed.—[Bill 107.] 


BUILDING FEUS AND LEASES (SCOTLAND). 


Bill to amend the Law relating to Feus and 
Leases for Building in Scotland, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Colville, Mr. John Wilson 
(Govan), Mr. Caldwell and Mr. Souttar ; pre- 
sented, and Read the First time; to be Read a 
‘Second time upon Wednesday, 17th March, and 
to be printed.—[Bill 108.] 


MILITARY WORKS BILL 
(SCHEDULE OF PROPOSED WORKS). 
Copy presented, of Schedule showing 

Proposed Expenditure on Barrack Ser- 
vices under the Military Works Bill [by 
Command] ; to lie upon the Table. 





VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS 
(AID GRANT, Erc.). 

On the Motion that the House do 
adjourn, 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY said: It may be convenient to 
the House that I should state that, as we 
were unable to finish the Committee stage 
of the Education Resolution to-night, 
I shall ask the House to give the Govern- 
ment facilities for finishing the matter 
to-morrow night. 


{COMMONS} 








(Aid Grant, Etc. ). 


Str HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central) asked whether the right hon- 
Gentleman was aware that on the Notice 
Paper there was a matter of an important 
character for to-morrow, and whether, if 
he appropriated a private Members’ day 
so soon in the Session he would be willing 
to give facilities for the consideration of 
this important matter at some future 
period of the Session. It was very hard 
upon Members who had been fortunate 
in the ballot to have their opportunity 
taken away from them. ; 

THe FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: I think it is very hard, and I 
would much rather be discussing or 
listening to the discussion of my hon. 
Friend’s Motion than hearing the same 
arguments on this matter repeated 
ad nauseam ; but I have no choice. 

Mr. LOUGH asked the right hon. 
Gentleman whether as great interest was 
taken on both sides of the House in this 
important matter, it was his intention, 
if the Debate was not finished to:morrow 
to go on on Wednesday and Thursday, 
or whether he would insist on the divi- 
sion to-morrow. 

Toe FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: Oh, I hope we shall finish to- 
morrow. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: I 
must protest against the language held 
by the right hon. Gentleman. In the 
discussion to-night a large amount of the 
condemnation of his Resolution came 
from his own supporters, and yet the 
right hon. Gentleman says that was a 
repetition of arguments ad nauseam. In 
my opinion that is not proper language 
to address to either side of the House. 
I venture to say that if he expected to 
dispose of such a question as this in a 
single night’s discussion he is entirely 
misapprehending the whole character of 
this Bill, and the necessity of the country 
understanding what the operation of the 
Bill will be. When he tells us he is 
going to rush this Bill through in a 
single night’s discussion, with the amount 
of differences of opinion which has been 
exhibited to-night, I must say the right 
hon. Gentleman has formed a_ very 
erroneous judgment: of the character of 
the Bill, and of the manner it is likely to 
be dealt with in the House of Commons. 
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House adjourned at a Quarter 
before One o’clock. 
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| 


HOUSE OF LORDS. | 


Tuesday, 2nd February 1897. | 
| 


POST OFFICE CONSOLIDATION BILL | 
[H.. ] 

A Bill to consolidate enactments | 
relating to the Post Office was _pre- 
sented by the Duke of Norfolk ; Read 1* ; 
to be printed: and to be Read 2* on} 
Friday next—{ No. 9.] 


STATUTE LAW REVISION BILLS AND 
CONSOLIDATION BILLS. 


Moved, That a Committee of Seven | 
Lords be appointed to join with a Com-| 
mittee of the House of Commons to| 
consider all Statute Law Revision Bills 
and Consolidation Bills of the present 
Session (The Lord Chancellor) ; Agreed 
to: The Lords following were named of 
the Committee : 

L. Chancellor. | 
E. Morley. | 
LL. Watson. 

LL. Herschell. 

L. Thring. 

L. Welby. 

L. James of Hereford. 

Ordered, That the Committee have 
power to agree with the Committee of 
the House of Commons in the appoint- 
ment of a Chairman ; 

Then a Message was ordered to be) 
sent to the Houseof Commons to acquaint | 
them therewith, and to request them to. 
appoint Seven Members of that House | 
to be joined with the said Committee | 
pursuant to the Resolution of this House | 
of the 28th of January last and to the 
Message of the House of Commons of 
yesterday signifying their concurrence in | 
the said Resolution. 


House adjourned at Twenty-five minutes before 


{2 Fesruary 1897} 


\for the 
_which House of Parliament the respec- 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, 2nd February, 1897. 





PRIVATE BILLS. 


Toe CHAIRMAN or WAYS 
AND MEANS reported, that, in accord- 
ance with Standing Order LXXIX., he 
had conferred with the Chairman 
of Committees of the House of Lords, 
purpose of determining in 


tive Private Bills should be first con- 
sidered, and they had determined that 
the Bills contained in the following List 
should originate in the House of Lords, 
viz. --— 


1. Aberbrothwick Harbour. 
2. Alexandra (Newport and South 
Wales) Docks and Railway. 
3. Assam Railways and Trading 
Company. 
Barry Railway. 
. Belfast Water. 
. Birmingham Churches. 
. Borrowstounness Town and Har- 
bour. 
8. Bournemouth Corporation. 
9. Brading Harbour and Railway 
19. Bray and Enniskerry Railway 
(Extension of Time), 
11. Bristol Corporation (Docks). 
12. Bristol Extension. 
13. Bristol Tramways. 
14. Bute Dock and Rhymney Railway 
Companies Amalgamation. 
15. Bute Docks, Cardiff. 
16. Caerphilly Urban District Council. 
17. Caledonian Railway. 
8. Carnarvon Corporation. 
19. Chatham Loop Railway. 
20. Christchurch Inclosure Allotments, 
21. Clontarf and Hill of Howth Tram- 
road, 
22. Clydebank and District Water. 
23. Clyde Navigation (Extension of 
Time). 
24. Cordoba Central Railway Com- 
pany. 
25. Cowes Gas. 
26. Cowes Harbour (No. 1). 
27. Cowes Harbour (No. 2). 


aT OU 


Five o'clock, to Thursday next, a| 28- Craigerook Mortification. 


Quarter past Four o’clock. 
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29. Crichton Royal Institution, 
' 2U 





Private 


. Crowhurst, Sidley, and Bexhill 
Railway. 

. Deal and Walmer Water. 

. Dublin Eye and Ear Hospital. 

. Dublin United Tramways (Electri- 
cal Power). 

- Dublin United Tramways (New 
Lines). 

. Dublin, Wicklow, and Wexford 
Railway (New Ross and Water- 
ford Extension). 

- Dublin, Wicklow, and Wexford 
Railway (Shillelagh Extension, 
&e.). 

. Eastbourne Corporation Water. 

. Eastbourne Water. 

9, Easton and Church Hope Railway. 
. Edinburgh American Land Mort- 
gage Company. 

. Fishguard and Rosslare Railways 
and Harbours. 


2. Fylde Water (Transfer). 
3. Glasgow Harbour Tunnel Com- 


any. 
. Gravesend and Milton Water. 


5. Gravesend and Northfleet Water | 


Board. 

. Gravesend Corporation Water. 

. Great Northern Railway (Ireland). 
. Great Western Railway (Bristol 
Lines). 

. Great Western Railway (Truro and 
Newquay Railway). 

. Guild of Literature 
(Dissolution). 

. Harrogate Corporation 
Transfer). 

. Harrogate Water. 

. Hastings and St. Leonards Tram- 
way. 

. Hastings Harbour. 


and Art 


(Water 


5. Hastings Harbour District Rail- 


way. 

. Hastings Harbour Railway. 

. Hunstanton Water and Gas. 

. King’s Lynn Corporation. 

. Kingstown and Kingsbridge Junc- 
tion Railway (Abandonment). 

. Lancashire, Derbyshire, and East 
Coast Railway. 

. Lincoln and East Coast Railway 
and Dock. 

. Liverpool City Churches. 

. Liverpool Corporation (No. 1). 

. Liverpool Corporation (No. 2). 

. Liverpool Corporation Tramways. 
. Lianelly Harbour. 

. London and South Western Rail- 
way (Meon Valley Railway). 


| 
| 
| 
| 





{COMMONS} 
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69. 
70. 
71. 
. Lowestoft Water and Gas. 

. Malvern Link Urban District Gas 
. Malvern Urban District Gas. 

. Manchester Ship Canal. 

. Mason’s Orphanage. 

. Mason University College. 

. Mersey Docks and Harbour Board. 
. Midland and South Western J une- 
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London and South Western Rail- 
way (Various Powers). 

London Bank of Australia. 

Loughborough Corporation. 

Lowestoft Corporation. 


tion Railway. 


. Morecambe Urban District Council. 
. Mumbles Railway and Pier (Ex- 


tension of Time). 


. Nar Valley Drainage. 
. Neath Corporation Tramways. 
. Neath Harbour 


(Extension of 
Time). 


. Newhaven and Seaford Water. 

. New Hunstanton Water and Gas, 
. Newport Corporation. 

. Newry Navigation. 

. North London Commercial Perma- 


nent Building Society. 


. North London Railway. 
. North 


Pembrokeshire and Fish- 


guard Railway. 


92. Provident Life Office. 
3. Railway Clearing House. 


. Railway Clearing System Super- 


annuation Fund. 


. Railway Passengers’ Assurance. 
. Rathmines and Rathgar Township 


Tramways and Improvement. 


. Rhondda and Swansea Bay Rail- 


way. 


. Rhymney and Aber Valleys Gas 


and Water. 


. Rio Tinto Company. 
. St. Anne’s-on-the-Sea Gas. 
. Southampton Corporation Tram- 


ways. 


. Southampton Corporation Water. 
. South Eastern Railway. 

. Stirling Burgh (Gas). 

. Stromness Harbour. 

. Swansea Corporation Tramways. 

. Swansea Improvements and Tram- 


ways. 


. Taff Vale Railway. 

. Taunton Gas. 

. Torquay Corporation Water. 

. Tyne Improvement. 

. Tynemouth Corporation Water. 
. Tynemouth Gas. 


Vale of Glamorgan Railway. 
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115. Vale of Rheidol Light Railway. 

116. Whiting’s Patent. 

117. Windsor Dock, Cardiff. 

118. Wrexham, Mold, and Connah’s 
Quay Railway. 
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SHOPS BILL. 


Second Reading deferred from to- | 
morrow till Wednesday, 10th February. | 


NOTICES OF MOTION. 


FOOD SUPPLIES (UNITED KINGDOM.) 


Mr. HENRY SETON-KARR (St. 
Helens): To call attention to the wholly 
inadequate production of food supplies 
within the area of the United Kingdom 
in relation to its large and increasing 
population ; and to move, That, in the 
opinion of this House the dependence of 
the United Kingdom on foreign imports 
for the necessaries of life, and the conse- 
quences that would arise therefrom in the 
event of war, demand the serious atten- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government. 
[Tuesday, 2nd March. } 


RUSSIA IN NORTH-EAST ASIA. 


Sm ELLIS ASHMEAD - BART- 
LETT (Sheffield, Ecclesall): To call at- 
tention to the great advance of Russian 
power in north-east Asia and generally ; 
and to move a Resolution. [Tuesday, 2nd 


March J 


TAXATION ON CLERICAL INCOMES. 


Mr. LAURENCE HARDY (Kent, 
Ashford): To call attention to the unequal 
and increasing pressure of Local and 
Imperial Taxation upon the Incomes of 
the Clergy ; and to move a Resolution. 
[An early day.] 


POST OFFICE (FOUR MILE RADIUS.) 


Mr. C. T. GILES (Cambridge, Wis- 
bech): That, having regard to the profits 
made by the Post Office, it is the duty of 
that Department to deliver letters to all 
persons in Great Britain and Ireland 
living within a four mile radius of a Post 
Office. [An early day.] 
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ROYAL PATRIOTIC FUND. 

Mr. HUDSON KEARLEY (Devon- 
port): To call attention to the administra- 
tion of the Royal Patriotic Fund 
Commissioners and move a Resolution. 


FLOATING DERELICTS. 


Mr. CUMMING MACDONA (South- 
wark, Rotherhithe): On going into Coms 


mittee of Supply, to call attention to the 


isubject of floating derelicts, and move, 


That, in view of the number of derelict 
ships which have been proved to be con- 
tinually present on the great Atlantic 
Ocean steamship and sailing routes, and 
which are a source of danger to all ships 
navigating that ocean, it is desirable 
that Her Majesty’s Government should 
station a cruiser or cruisers at Queens- 
town, or some such port on the Irish 
coast, charged with the duty of searching 
for derelicts, and towing them into har- 
bour or destroying them, as seems best 
to the officer in charge. 


QUESTIONS. 


BELFAST TEXTILE TRADES (FINES). 


*Sir CHARLES DILKE, (Gloucester, 

Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the Secs 
retary of State for the Home Department 
whether he is aware that many girls 
engaged in the textile trades in Belfast, 
have struck against the long lists of large 
fines recently placarded in the mills; 
and, whether instructions have been 
given, either to the local Inspector of 
Factories, or to the Women’s Factory- 
inspection Department of the Home 
Office, to inquire whether the proposed 
fines are “fair and reasonable ” under 
the Truck Act of 1895, with a view to 
their carrying out the duty of enforce- 
ment of the law imposed by the Truck 
Act of 1887 ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir 
Matrnew Waite Riptey, Lancashire, 
Blackpool) : Yes, Sir, the strike in 
question has been erigaging my anxious 
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attention. I understand that many of 
the workpeople have returned to work, 
and I have been hoping that the matter 
would be settled by mutual agreement ; 
if, however, this should fail, it may be 
necessary to have recourse to proceedings 
under the Truck Act of last Session, 
which, for the first time gives the workers 
full protection against all unfair or un- | having regard to the numerous complaints 
reasonable fines. It is the duty of the of illegal trawling off the coasts of Scot- 
inspector, with whom I am in constant/ land, he will state why the Fishery Board 
communication, to see that the Act is | for Scotland have failed to give effect, so 
complied with, and very precise instruc-| far as the Island of Lewis is concerned, 
tions have been given to him and all the | to the provisions of Section 10, sub-Section 
inspectors on the subject. (1), of the Sea Fisheries Regulation (Scot- 
land) Act 1895, which empowers the 
Board to make a bye-law or bye-laws 
directing that the methods of fishing 
known as beam trawling and otter 
trawling shall not be used in any area 
or areas under the jurisdiction of Her 
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Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am 
speaking of evictions that have actually 
taken place. 


(Connemara). 


ILLEGAL TRAWLING (SCOTLAND), 
*Mr. J. G.WETR (Ross and Cromarty) : 
I beg ask the Lord Advocate whether, 





AGRICULTURAL PRICES (IRELAND). 

Mr. PATRICK MHUGH (Leitrim, 
N.) : I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (1) : setae J en 
whether, in view of the admitted fall in| Majesty within 13 miles of the Scottish 
the prices of agricultural produce in Tre- | ©0@St ; and, whether it is the intention 
land, he will consider the advisability of | of the Fishery Board for Scotland to 
bringing some pressure within the law to_ make a bye-law dealing with this matter 
bear on Irish landlords to induce them | ®t an early date? zs 
to give their tenants abatements in rents | *Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. Gra- 
now due and falling due ; and (2), is it his| AM Murray, Buteshire) : As the hon. 
intention to employ the forces of the | Member should be — Section 10, 
Crown in carrying out evictions in cases | sub-Section (1), of the Sea Fisheries 
where abatements were refused, and | (Scotland) Act 1895, can only be acted 
tenants were unable to enter Court in| Upon if the concurrence of the States 





order to have their rents revised ? 

*TueE CHIEF SECRETARY 
IRELAND (Mr. Geratp  Batrovr, 
Leeds, Central): I have no means of 
exercising influence in the direction 
suggested in the first paragraph of the 
Question. My information, however, | 
to the effect that landlords on many | 
estates have given abatements in rents. | 
There is no connection between the | 
employment of the forces of the Crown | 
and the refusal on the part of a land-| 
lord to grant an abatement in particular | 
cases, as the sheriff is entitled to demand 
and receive the protection of the forces 
of the Crown in executing all decrees of 
Courts of Justice, and I have no option 
in the matter. I may add that the 
number of evictions throughout Ireland | 
in the years 1895 and 1896 was lower 
than in any year since 1877. 

_ Mr. J. C. FLYNN (Cork, N.) asked 
if the statement. of the right hon. Gentle- 
man included the practical evictions, | 
though not the physical evictions, carried 

‘out under Section 7 of the Act of 1887 ? 


Sir Matthew White Ridley. 


FOR | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Signatories of the North Sea Conven- 
tion has been obtained. The whole 
question is at present engaging the 
earnest attention of Her Majesty’s 
Government ; but, as it involves points 
of great difficulty, no decision has yet 
been arrived at. 


EVICTIONS (CONNEMARA). 

Mr. W. O'MALLEY (Galway, Con- 
nemara): I beg to ask the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
(1) whether he is aware that four families, 
numbering in all 26 souls, are left home- 
less as the result of evictions in Carne, 
Connemara, the names being Pat. 
Mulkerrin, Letterard, seven in family; 


| Widow Folan, Letterard, seven in family; 


Widow King, Mace, eight in family; 
and Tom Connelly, Mace, ten in family ; 
that all the belongings of the poor people 
were carried outside their dwellings, the 
doors of the houses locked, and no one 
admitted back as caretakers ; (2) whether 
the relieving officer attended these evic- 
tions, and whether he has seen any of 
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these families since and offered them 
either indoor or outdoor relief; and (3) 
whether the T.ocal Government . Board 
would issue special instructions to 
relieving officers in future to attend 
such evictions and offer relief when 
necessary 1 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
persons named in the first paragraph 
were evicted on the 18th January for 
non-payment of rent. The relieving 
officer was present on the date specified 
in the eviction notices, but the evictions 
did not, however, take place on that 
date. On application being made to him 
by the wives of Pat Mulkerrin and 
Thomas Connelly he offered them relief in- 
side the workhouse. He refused to give 
them out-door relief as they had cattle, 
sheep, and potatoes. Neither Mrs. King 
nor Mrs. Folan has made any application 
to the relieving officer for relief. As 
regards the last paragraph, having regard 
toSections 2 and 4 of the 11 & 12 Vict., 
cap. 47, the Local Government Board 
do not consider any further special 
instructions are required. I may add 
that I am informed that Mulkerrin and 
Mrs. Folan have since been re-instated in 
their holdings. 


Telephone Service 


CALAIS HARBOUR. 

Sin BEVAN EDWARDS (Hythe): 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, if the mails for the Continent 
which should have left Dover on Satur- 
day night the 23rd January were 
detained their till 10.30 a.m. on the 24th 
in consequence of the difficulty of entering 
Calias Harbour; and, if so, why they 
were not sent to Folkestone for shipment 
to Boulogne as on a previous occasion. 

Tut SECRETARY v0 tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, Preston): 
It is the case that the night mails for 
the Continent on the occasion referred 
to were delayed throngh difficulty in 
entering Calais Harbour during the 
storm ; but the circumstances were not 
identical with those of the previous case 
referred to by the hon. and _ gallant 
Member. Arrangements have been 
concerted with the contractors and 


the French Post Office to meet the case 
of an accumulation of mails at Dover 
through protracted bad weather; and 
such an accumulation was avoided on 
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the previous occasion by using the 
Boulogne route. But in cases where 
it is uncertain whether the Calais 
route will not be practicable after a 
short delay, the expense of diversion 
from the regular route is not considered 
justifiable in order to avoid the chance 
of delay to one mail only. In the par- 
ticular case of the 23rd ultimo consider- 
able uncertainty existed, and, as_ it 
turned out, the Saturday night and Sun- 
day morning mails were taken to Calais 
together on Sunday morning. 


TELEPHONE SERVICE 
WELLS). 

Mr. A. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN 
(Kent, Tunbridge): I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, as_repre- 
senting the Postmaster General, whether 
his attention has been called to the long 
continued complaints of the inefficiency 
and costliness of the local telephone 
service at Tunbridge Wells ; whether he 
is aware that a large number of sub- 
scribers, owing to the impossibility of 
getting any improvement from the 
National Company, have given notice to 
withdraw their subscriptions ; whether 
he has received a Resolution, passed last 
week unanimously, by the Town Council 
of Tunbridge Wells, asking him to give a 
licence for the formation of a local com- 
pany; whether a similar request was 
made to him by a deputation in May 
last year ; and whether he will be willing 
to grant this request ? 

Mr. HANBURY: Yes, Sir. The 
attention of the Postmaster General has: 
been called to the complaints from Tun- 
bridge Wells. He is not aware of the 
number of subscribers who have given 
notice to withdraw their subscriptions. 
The Resolution passed at ‘a meeting of 
the Town Council on the 6th of January 
duly reached the hands of the Postmaster 
General, who caused its receipt to be 
acknowledged on the 11th of January. 
A request for a licence to enable a local 
company to be established in Tunbridge 
Wells was made by a Deputation which 
was . introduced to the Postmaster 
General on the 19th of May last by the 
hon. Member. Since then, the Post- 
master General understands the National 
Telephone Company, by arrangement 
with the Corporation, have doubled their 
telephone wires and placed them under- 
ground so as to meet the complaints of 


(TUNBRIDGE 
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inefficiency, and he has reason I believe 
that the service has been considerably 
improved. He is still in communication 
with the Town Council; with the Tele- 
phone Subscribers’ Committee ; and with 
the National Company, on the subject of 
the Telephone service at Tunbridge 
Wells, and he is not at present in a 
position to come to a decision as to the 
course whieh he should adopt. 

Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN asked 
if the right hon. Gentleman could give 
any indication when a decision might be 
expected ; an early answer was promised 
to the deputation last May. 


Mr. HANBURY: I cannoi say, but 


I will put the matter before the Post- 
Master General. 


Indian Artillery and 





MANSLAUGHTER AT MANCHESTER. 

Mr. C. E. SCHWANN (Manchester, 
N.): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department whether he 
has decided to recommend Her Majesty 
to reduce the sentence of three years’ 
imprisonment passed on J. Hall at the 
Autumn Assizes in Manchester for the 
manslaughter of his wife, and in support 
of which appeal a memorial containing 
12,000 signatures was presented to him 
at the close of last year ? 


Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
T have not come to any decision at 
present, as I thought it desirable to 
communicate with the learned Judge 
who tried the case, and his answer has 
not yet reached me. 


DUTY ON SCOTCH HERRINGS. 
Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs | 
whether, in view of the recommendations | 
of the Fishery Board for Scotland in the | 
14th Report, he is prepared to represent | 
to the Governments of Austria and/ 


Russia the need of the reduction in the| 
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INDIAN ARTILLERY AND ENGINEERS 
(CADETS). 


Sir SEYMOUR KING (Hull, Cen- 
tral) : I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for War whether he has received 
'a sworn declaration made by Colonel 
|A. C. Turner, Colonel C. H. Spragge, 
Colonel J. F. Brough, and Colonel 
A. N. Pearse, all of the Royal Artillery, 
with reference to the circumstances 
under which 16 successful candidates 
who had competed for cadetships in 
Addiscombe College, in December 1859, 
with a view of obtaining commissions in 
| the Indian Artillery and Engineers, were 
‘in December 1860 induced to accept 
;commissions in Her Majesty’s Royal 
| Artillery or Engineers, the Government 
‘having, while these cadets were pursuing 
‘their course for the Indian Army at 
Addiscombe, decided not to make any 
more appointments to the Indian 
Artillery and Engineers ; whether these 
Officers had passed the examination pre- 
scribed by the regulations for the 
admission of candidates for cadetships in 
the Engineers and Artillery of Her 
Majesty’s Indian forces, under the 34th 
clause of the Act of 21 & 22 Vict., ¢.106, 
and been sworn in as Indian cadets, and 
on their part had duly fulfilled the terms 
| and conditions of the regulations; 
| whether his attention has been particu- 
larly drawn to the statement in the 
declaration that early in December 1860 
| the 16 cadets, of whom these officers are 
the survivors, were asked by Sir Fred- 
jerick Abbott, the Governor of Addis- 
'combe, if, as no more appointments were 
|to be made for India, they would accept 
}commissions in Her Majesty’s Royal 
| Artillery or Engineers, and were assured 
‘that. the privileges that would have 
belonged to them if appointed would be 
guaranteed ; that £100 each was subse- 
quently paid them towards their expenses 
at Addiscombe by the Indian Govern- 
ment, in accordance with one of the con- 
ditions under which they had received 








| 
} 
| 
| 








duty on herrings imported from Scotland | their cadetships ; also that, on joining at 
into those countries ? | Woolwich at Addiscombe early in 1861, 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or/10 of the candidates, including the 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS |declarants, who obtained commissions in 
(Mr. G. Curzon, Lancashire, Southport) :| Her Majesty’s Royal Artillery, were 
We have decided, after consultation with | assured by Colonel G. Kennedy, then in 
the Secretary for Scotland, that under jcommand of the depdt, that if = 
existing circumstances there would be no would consent to volunteer for genera 
advantage in making such representa-' service their privileges under the con- 
tions. | ditions in the regulations for admission 
Mr. Hanbury. 
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to cadetships at Addiscombe would be 
preserved to them ; will he explain why, 
in spite of these declarations, they have 
been retired on pension at English in- 
stead of Indian rates, and have been 
deprived of the benefit which would have 
accrued to them, had they been appointed 
to the Indian Army, of counting the 
year they spent at Addiscombe towards 
pension; and whether as these cadets 
were induced to continue their course 
and accept appointments in Her 
Majesty’s Artillery by assurancesofiicially 
given to them by two superior officers 
representing the Crown, the Govern- 
ment now intends to repudiate these 
assurances ? 

*TuE UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror WAR (Mr. Broprick, 
Surrey, Guildford) : I can add very little 
to the replies made to my hon. Friend in 
1895, by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the Stirling District. The 
salient point in the case is, that these 
officers never were in the Indian Army, 
appointments to which had ceased before 
they came out of Addiscombe. What- 
ever hopes were held out by the 
Governor of that college were certainly 
unauthorised ; and they were set aside 
in advance by the Indian General Order 
of the 9th December 1859, intimating 
that “all future appointments of cadets 
should be made subject to any alteration 
that may be decided upon.” 


POLICE RESERVE FORCE, DUBLIN. 

Mr. PATRICK M‘HUGH: I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland what has been the 
average strength of the Police Reserve 
Force at the depét, Dublin, during the 
last financial year, and what was the 
cost of same for that year? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
average number of reserve men at the 
depot during year ended 31st March 
1896, was 262, including head constables ; 
and the cost for that year, as nearly as 
can be ascertained was £20,190 including 
the pay of officers. 


SCIENCE AND ART CLASSES. 
Mr. ERNEST GRAY (West Ham, 
N.): I beg to ask the Vice President of 
the Committee of Council on Education 
whether his attention has been directed 
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to Circular Letter No. 314 of the Science 
and Art Department which purports to 
explain a paragraph of the Science and 
Art Directory; whether he is aware 
that this explanation is contrary to the 
interpretation which has been generally 
placed on the regulations contained in 
the directory by the managers of science 
classes and evening continuation schools 
and opposed to the practice generally 
observed in such schools and classes ; 
and, whether, having regard to the 
serious loss of grants which will result 
from the operation of these instructions, 
he will have the new regulations so 
modified that while one attendance may 
not be registered for two grants, yet 
grants may be made for separate atten- 
dance at science and art classes by pupils 
who are also attending day schools in 
accordance with the existing practice ? 


Toe VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Sir Joun Gorst, Cambridge 
University): The object of the circular 
and the regulation to which it refers is to 
prevent a double grant being paid—one by 
the Education Department and the other 
by the Science and Art Department. 
No school need come under the regula- 
tion during the present year; there is 
the option of working under the present 
system of payment by results. The 
meaning of the circular is that a scholar 
on the register of a day elementary 
school cannot be also registered for an 
attendance grant from the Science and 
Art Department. It is not intended to 
apply to evening schools and classes. 
The whole subject has been referred to a 
Departmental Committee, which will 
report to the Committee of Council on 
the grants of the Science and Art 
Department and the regulations neces- 
sary to prevent their overlapping those 
of the Education Department. 

Mr. GRAY asked if as the circular 
stood it would prevent pupils attending 
evening classes and also attending 
science classes from receiving separate 
grants, 

Sir J. GORST said it would not, 
because during the present financial 
year the circular would work under the 
old system of payments by results, and 
before entering another year the Com- 
mittee would report and arrangements . 


would be made. 
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Loans to 


{COMMONS} Tenants (Ireland). 


ST. ANDREW’S SCHOOL, WILLESDEN.| Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
Mr. J. H. YOXALL (Nottingham) :| GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Henry 
I beg to ask the Vice-President of the Cuaptix, Lincolnshire, Sleaford) : The 
Committee of Council on Educaticn if} Local Government Board are of opinion 
he is aware that at the public elementary | that neither uader the Superannuation 
school of St. Andrew’s, Willesden, two| Act of 1864, nor under the Act of last 
certificated schoolmistresses and an | Session, is ms Public Vaccinator who is 
assistant teacher have received notice of | paid by fees under a contract, an officer 
dismissal from the chairman of the |to whom a superannuation could be 
managers of the school because they | granted. I am not contemplating any 
decline to sign a memorandum of agree- | alteration of the law in this respect. 
ment, by the terms of which they would | 
have been bound to be regular communi- | SCHOOL BOARDS (SCOTLAND). — 
cants and attendants at the church of} Mr. JOHN WILSON (Falkirk 
St. Andrew’s ; that an increase of salary | Burghs) : I beg to ask the Lord Advocate 
was withheld from a certificated assistant | upon what principle the Scotch Educa- 
—— - the eo 7 4 — | = ee - —a 
attend that particular church, and that | to pa e additional grant claimed by 
finally he as dismissed because he did | ual ac rage eg! pees - a of 
not so attend; and, will he cause an/ that part of Section 67 of the Education 
inquiry to be made into the management (Scotland) Act 18721? . 
of St. Andrew’s Public Elementary) *Tuz LORD ADVOCATE: I under- 
School, Willesden, with regard to the|stand the hon. Member's Question to 
disposal of the public moneys granted | refer to the case of scholars in evening 
by the State out of which the teachers | schools. The Scottish Education Depart. 
are paid ? ‘ment has had the matter under its con- 
Sir J. GORST: My attention has | Sideration, and has taken legal opinion. 


been called to the statements referred to | It is advised that in view of the fact 


| . « Cer. . 
in the first part of the hon. Member's | that there is now no restriction of age in 
the case of scholars in evening schools, 


question, and I have seen them with | qd Se ee oe ee 
very great regret. [Cherrs.] The Com- | #2© 8 Such sehhoo's } ne “ti 
accommodation which it is compulsory 


mittee of Council, however, have no ‘ : : 
: : : 5 3oards vide, this attend- 
power to interfere in the appointment or | 0” School Boards to provide, 


ismi i be i d in reckoning 
dismissal of teachers ; and, in the absence | “2° a be a age pie of 
of such power, are not prepared to insti- 0 a 7 oe a ee ee 
tute the suggested inquiry. the section referred to. 


Mr. A. J. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, | 
Brightside): I would like to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether any sug- | 
gestion or remonstrance has been made 
with these managers, or whether the 
Committee of Council propose to deal 
with them in any way for the action 
they have taken ? 

Sir J. GORST : No, Sir. The Com- 
mittee of Council decline to interfere in 
other people’s business. [Zaughter.] 


LOANS TO TENANTS (IRELAND). 

Mr. PATRICK M’HUGH: I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether he is aware that the charges for 
interest and repayment of principal on 
‘loans to tenants advanced by the Board 
of Works, Ireland, amount to £7 10s. 
per cent. per annum; and will he, in 
view of the straitened circumstances of 
tenant farmers in Ireland, consider the 
advisability of extending the period for 
repayment of those loans, so as to give 











VACCINATION MEDICAL OFFICERS. 

Sir WALTER FOSTER (Derby, 
Ilkeston) : I beg to ask the President of 
the Local Government Board whether 
vaccination medical officers come under 
the provisions of the Poor Law Super- 
annuation Act of 1896; and, if not, 
whether he will take steps to amend the 
Act in this respect ? 





immediate relief to the occupiers of agri- 
cultural holdings without entailing any 
pecuniary loss on the Treasury ? 

Mr. HANBURY: Tenants’ loans 
‘are repayable by an annuity of 6} 
'per cent. per annum for 22 years 
|(covering interest at about £3 8s. per 
'annum) unless the tenant desires to pay 
within a shorter yeriod, when he-has the 
) 
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option of increasing the amount of the 
annual instalments to such an amount 
as will repay the loan in the period 
selected by him. No loan is granted un- 
less the estimated value of the anticipated 
improvement to be derived from the 
works is greater than the annuity. As 
the hon. Member is aware, the general 
question of the rate of loans is now 
under the consideration of my right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


RAILWAY RATES (IRELAND). 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL (Cavan, W.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Treland (1) whether 
he has received a copy of a resolution 
passed on the 25th January by the Old- 
castle Board of Guardians, stating that 
in consequence of the high local tariffs 
and low preferential through rates Irish 
Railway Companies are imposing such 
burdens on Irish commerce as will tend 
to crush it ; and, (2) whether he is pre- 
pared to recommend the appointment of 
a Royal Commission to inquire into the 
feasibility and desirability of State pur- 
chase of Irish Railways, as to work 
them economically for the benefit of the 
entire country 4 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: T have 
received a copy of the resolution re- 
ferred to in the first part of the Question. 
As regards the second paragraph, it has 
already been pointed out that the sug- 
gested State purchase of railways in 
Ireland has been considered by two 
Royal Commissions which sat in 1865 
and 1886. J see no reason for the 
appointment of a third Royal Com- 
mission to go over the same ground 
again after so brief an interval. 


FLOODS (COUNTY LONGFORD). 
Mr. J. P. FARRELL: I beg to ask 
the Chief. Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether complaints 
have reached him of the flooding of all 
the lowlands on the banks of the tri- 
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purposes ; and whether any steps can be 
taken to so widen and deepen the River 
Camlin as to prevent the disastrous 
floods that continually occur in county 
Longford ? 

Mr. HANBURY: I am informed 
that every stream in the Shannon dis- 
trict was flooded, and that the flood was 
about an ordinary winter flood. The 
Rooskey and Tarmon sluices were all 
opened. At Tarmon the sluices were 
not running full, and the surface of the 
water above the sluices was at or below 
the summer level. With a view to pro- 
tecting the low-lying land along the river 
between Athlone and Meelick, 27 miles, 
the Athlone sluices were cither not 
opened or only slightly opened, but 
Lough Rea (above Athlone) did not rise 
so as to cause much flooding. The 
navigation was not in any wav affected 
by the sluices, and was not taken into 
consideration. No works are in con- 
templation by the Government on the 
Camlin River, which has its own Local 
Drainage Board. 
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BRITISH MUSEUM STAFF. 

*Mr. J. F. HOGAN (Tipperary, 
Mid): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury whether he is aware that the 
staff of the British Museum are the only 
officials in the State-supported institu- 
tions of the Metropolis who are deprived 
of the Saturday half-holiday all the year 
round; and, whether it would’ be 
possible, by working with a reduced 
staff or in some other manner satisfactory 
to the trustees, to make a concession of 
alternate Saturday afternoons to those 
hard-working and deserving officials ? 

Mr. HANBURY: I know of no 
right to a Saturday half-holiday, except 
that which is allowed by the two Orders 
in Council of 1890 to the Higher and 
Second Divisions. That right is con- 
fined to alternate Saturdays and is only 
when the Department is a seven hours’ 
office, and then only on condition that 





butary streams which flow into the River 
Shannon from Rooskey, county Ros- 


jpermit of it. 


the Head of the Department is satisfied 
|that the state of public business will 
The assistants in the 


common, to Athlone ; whether it is the| British Museum are only required to 
fact that a large volume of water is kept | attend six hours per diem, so they have 
unnecessarily back by the shutting down | not even this contingent claim under the 
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would be possible to do as he suggests is 
a question not for the Treasury, but for 
the trustees of the British Museum to 
decide. I understand that the trustees 
have already considered the matter, and 
have decided that it would be impossible, 
on the ground that Saturday afternoon 
above all others, is the time when there 
is generally most pressure, owing to the 
increased attendance of the public. 


Elementary Schools 


GREAT NORTHERN RATLWAY 
COMPANY OF IRELAND. 

Mr. JAMES DALY (Monaghan, S.) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether he is aware that the 
Great Northern Railway of Ireland 
shunt trains over a level crossing enter- 
ing the town of Castleblaney, causing 
delay and danger to the people who use 
this crossing ; and, whether his Depart- 
ment have been able to take any steps 
during the Recess to induce the Great 
Northern Railway Company of Ireland 
to erect a bridge over the railway there ? 

THE PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rircnis, Croy- 
don): The Board of Trade have this 
morning received a letter from the 
Company, in which it is stated that the 
Directors have decided to put up a foot- 
bridge over this level crossing ; and that 
their engineer has been instructed to 
communicate with the Town Commis- 
sioners at Castleblaney, with a view to 
coming to an arrangement as to the 
position of the bridge which will suit all 
purposes. 

Mr. DALY asked if the right hon. 
Gentleman would take into account the 
fact that the railway company shunted 
over this level crossing, and that it was 
only a footbridge they were going to 
erect ? 

Mr. RITCHIE said he was aware 
that it was a footbridge the company 
were going to erect, but he could not 
give any further answer to the question. 

Mr. DALY said he would raise the 
question on the Estimates. 


CONGESTED DISTRICTS (HIGHLANDS 
AND ISLANDS OF SCOTLAND). 
Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate if he can state when the. Bill 
to deal with the £15,000 voted last year 
in aid of Congested Districts in the 


Mr. Hanbury. 
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Highlands and Islands of Scotland will 
be introduced ? 


*Toe LORD ADVOCATE: TI can 
only tell the hon. Member that no date 
can as yet be fixed for the introduction 
of the Bill in question. 


TIUMPAN HEAD LIGHTHOUSE 
(ISLAND OF LEWIS). 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade if he can 
now state when the construction of the 
lighthouse on Tiumpan Head, Island of 
Lewis, will be commenced ? 


Mr. RITCHIE: Although the Board 
of Trade have sanctioned the establish- 
ment of alighton Tiumpan Head, I am 
not yet able to say when, having regard 
to the claims of other works also under 
consideration, the state of the Mercan- 
tile Marine Fund will admit of the work 
being commenced. 


POST OFFICE AMENDMENT ACT, 1895, 


Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, as representing the 
Postmaster General, whether, and, if so, 
when, he proposes to introduce a Bill to 
extend to Scotland the provisions of the 
Post Office Amendment Act, 1895 % 


Mr. HANBURY : I hope that I may 
be able to introduce a Bill this session 
which will deal with the matter to which 
the hon. Member refers. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS (HIGHLANDS 
AND ISLANDS OF SCOTLAND). 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate whether, in view of the fact 
that many of the younger children 
attending school in the Highlands and 
Islands of Scotland are unable to speak 
English, the inspectors visiting such 
schools will be authorised to question the 
children in Gaelic whenever such a course 
seems desirable, as is already done in 
Welsh in the schools of Wales ? 


*THE LORD ADVOCATE: I must 
remind the hon. Member that Article 19 
of the Code directs that in districts where 
Gaelic is spoken the intelligence of the 
children may be tested by requiring them 
to explain in Gaelic the meaning of any 
passage read or recited. 
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CROFTERS ACT, 1886. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate whether the Government pro- 
pose to bring in a Bill to extend the 
benefits of the Crofters Act, 1886, to 
tenants holding under lease in the 
crofting counties of Scotland at rentals 
of £30 and under ? 

*THE LORD ADVOCATE: No, Sir ; 
Her Majesty’s Government are not con- 
vinced that a case can be made out for 
the alteration of the law suggested in 
the hon. Member’s Question. 


SCHOOL TEACHERS’ PENSIONS 
(IRELAND.) 

Mr. PATRICK M‘HUGH: I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether he is aware that, under existing 
arrangements, a national teacher in 
Ireland of the first class, assuming he 
commences to teach at the age of 18 
years, would, after 20 years’ service, be 
entitled to a pension of only £6 a year 
and that a third-class teacher would’ 
after 30 years’ service, be entitled to a 
pension of only £10 a year; is he aware 
that the Irish National Teachers’ Pension 
Fund is insolvent through no fault of the 
teachers but through mistakes made by 
Government actuaries ; and will the fund 
be placed in a position of solvency by 
special grant, and without deducting for 
such purpose any sum from the arrears 
of school grant due to Ireland under the 
Education Act of 1892 ? 

Mr. HANBURY: The pensions at 
the two periods would, I understand, be 
those stated in the Question. In prac- 
tice the teachers prefer a gratuity to a 
pension—and they would receive £95 
and £116 respectively. English teachers 
entered since 1862 receive no pension. 
It is not possible within the limits of an 
answer to explain the causes which have 
led to the present condition of the fund, 
but one important cause is the fact that 
existing teachers are paying much less 
than is required to produce one-fourth of 
the benefits, and have thus materially 
profited by the error in the original 
calculation. The steps to be taken to 
place the fund in a sound position are 
now engaging the attention of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. PATRICK M‘HUGH: I beg to 
ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer if 
it is a fact that an Irish national teacher 
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who commences to teach at the age of 18 
years can claim full pension only after a 
service of 43 to 46 years; is there any 
other department of the public service in 
which so long a term of service is required 
in order to secure full pension ; and could 
he state what are the periods of service 
after which teachers in elementary schools 
in Great Britain are permitted to retire 
on full pension ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I under- 
stand that the teacher described would, 
if a man, receive full pension at the age 
of 61, after 43 years’ service; and if a 
woman, at 58, after 40 years’ service. 
The teachers are pensionable under a 
special code. But I may say it frequently 
happens in the Civil Service that the 
full pension is not earned until after more 
than 40 years’ service. I am informed 
that no teacher in Great Britain who 
entered since 1862 is entitled to pension, 
and that the rules under which pensions 
are given to those who entered before 
1862 are so different from the Irish 
system that no comparison can be in- 
stituted ; but I believe them to be on the 
whole not more favourable to the teachers 
than the Irish system. 


NATIONAL SCHOOLS (ILRELAND). 

Mr. J. C, FLYNN (Cork, N.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland (1) whether he is 
aware that the Roman Catholic and 
Protestant Managers of National Schools 
in Ireland and the Teachers Organisa- 
tion have repeatedly called for the 
reduction of the average necessary for 
the employment of assistant teachers, 
and that the Commissioners of National 
Education last year, by a unanimous 
vote, requested the Treasury for sufficient 
funds to enable them to meet the pro- 
posed alteration ; (2) whether he will use 
his influence with the Treasury so as to 
secure the necessary net grant to meet 
the views of the Commissioners ; and (3) 
will he recommend that the assistant 
teachers at present threatened with with- 
drawal of salary, owing to the refusal of 
the Treasury to accede to the recommen- 
dations of the Board of Education, shall 
be retained in the pay of the Commis- 
sioners pending a settlement of the 
question ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Repre- 
sentations have been made as stated in 
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the first paragraph of the Question. The 
Estimates for the coming financial year 
are now closed, but I shall be prepared 
again to bring the matter before the 
Treasury in connection with the Esti- 
mates for the year 1898-99 should the 
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INDIAN TROOPS (SCURVY). 
*Sir CHARLES DILKE: I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for India if 
there is any truth in the rumour of 
scurvy having been prevalent among 
the Indian troops at Suakin and Tokar 





Commissioners so desire. As regards the | 
last paragraph, the Commissioners have | 
no power to continue payment to 


assistant teachers where the conditions | 


last year. 

Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
‘INDIA (Lorp Georce Hamitoy, 
Middlesex, Ealing): The Indian troops 


of the existing Rules as to the average | at Suakin were attacked for a short time 


daily attendance for assistants are not | 


fulfilled. 
Mr. FLYNN: I beg to ask the Chief 


Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland (1) whether he is aware that in 
five-eighths of the number of Irish 
National Schools at present the staff 
consists of one recognised teacher only, 
single teachers being thus responsible in 
over 5,000 schools for the efficient teach- 
ing of eight standards on 40 different 


| 


by a sudden outbreak of scurvy, during 
which two British officers, 103 men, and 
85 followers were admitted to hospital, 
suffering from this complaint. In about 
a month—viz., by the beginning of Nov- 
ember—it was completely eradicated, and 
the general officer commanding was able 
to report that “ by the middle of Novem- 
ber, so far as the men were concerned, 
the force was as fit to take the field as 
|it was on its arrival in the country.” 


| 
| 





part subjects daily ; and (2) whether the | 
Commission of Inquiry respecting the | 
employment of manual labour in National | 
Schools will take into consideration the | 


; : 
exceptional circumstances of rural schools | 


TENANTS HOLDINGS 
(COUNTY MONAGHAN). 


Mr. DALY: I beg to ask the Chief 





in Ireland, and inquire into the educa- | 
tional soundness of making the staff of 
such schools dependent upon attendance 
rather than upon the number of classes 
and subjects taught ? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: There 
is only one teacher in about five out of 
eight National Schools, but in a very large 
number of these schools, where’ the 
average daily attendance is sufficient, 
the teacher is aided by one or two paid 
monitors. In practice, the individual 
daily instruction alluded to in the second 
paragraph is not given, nor is it necessary 
for the efficient instruction of the classes, 
and certainly no teacher is held respon- 
sible for such an arrangement. The 
general arrangement is to have certain 
subjects taught on only two, or perhaps 
three, days in the week. As regards the 
third paragraph, the Commission has 
been appointed to inquire how far and 
in what form manual and practical in- 
struction should be included in the 
educational system of the primary 
schools under the Board of National 
Education. I am unable to say whether 
the Commission will consider the Ques- 
tion referred to by the hon. Member 
as coming within the scope of the 
reference to them. 


Mr. Gerald Balfour. 


Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
'Treland whether he is aware that the 
tenants in the townlands of Moylemore 
and Moylebeg, on the estate of Major 
Leslie, county Monaghan, have applied 
to the Irish Land Commisioners to 
purchase the landlord’s mortgage on 
their holdings ; and that the Irish Land 
Commissioners have replied that the 
recent Irish Land Act does not give them 
power to deal with such cases; and 
whether he will bring in a Bill this 
Session to give relief to tenants such as 
those referred to? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
Land Commissioners are unable to trace 
any such application as is referred to in 
this Question. I have already replied 
to the second paragraph of the Question. 





DEPORTATION OF PAUPERS TO 
IRELAND. 

Mr. DALY: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether he can state when he 
intends introducing the Bill to prevent 
the deportation of paupers from England 
and Scotland to Ireland. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I have 
again and again explained that any Bill 
which would provide a real remedy for 
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the grievance complained of could not 
emanate from the Irish Office, as it would 
have to deal with the Poor Law as it now 
exists in England and Scotland. I am 
unable, therefore, to answer the question 
of the hon. Member. 


CRETE. 

Mr. FLYNN: I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether information has reached him 
that some Christian peasants returning 
to their villages were attacked near the 
gate of Canea by an armed band of 
Mahomedans on the evening of the 26th 
ultimo, several of them maltreated or 
wounded, and their mules and baggage 
taken from them ; that great excitement 
prevails in Canea, and all the shops have 
been closed ; and that some Christians 
were wounded outside the gates of 
Heraklion on the 27th ultimo; and 
whether any representations have been 
addressed by the representations of the 
Powers to the Vali of Crete or to the 
Government of the Porte respecting these 
alleged attacks upon the persons and 
properties of Christian subjects ? 

Mr. CURZON: We have not heard 
of the particular incident at Canea men- 
tioned in the Question, But during the 
past few weeks there have been frequent 
alarms in the towns, owing to the immi- 
gration of Mussulmans from the country 
districts, and there have been murders, 
both of Christians and Mussulmans. 
The foreign ships of war have produced 
a calming effect by their presence at the 
ports, and movement to the threatened 
quarters. The Turkish authorities ap- 
pear to be doing their utmost to main- 
tain order and restore confidence, and 
the foreign Consuls are in close communi- 
cation with them. The continuance of 
peace depends largely upon the organi- 
sation of the new gendarmerie which is 
being rapidly proceeded with. 


ARMY OFFICERS’ UNIFORM. 

Masor RASCH (Essex, 8.E.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether any allowance will be made to 
Officers of the Army who have been 
ordered to provide themselves with the 
new mess waistcoat and patrol jacket in 
addition to the new sword hilts of last 
year; when the new helmet is to be 
taken into use; and why Officers are 
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put to such expense in the matter of 
uniform ? 

*Mr. BRODRICK: No change has 
been made in the mess waistcoat, but a 
less expensive mess jacket and patrol 
jacket have been introduced for infantry 
officers, and ample time has been allowed 
for those now in use to be worn out. 
As the object of the change has been to 
make officers’ uniforms more serviceable 
and less expensive, and as the change is 
known to have been very generally 
desired by the officers concerned, no 
necessity for compensation is likely to 
arise. No decision has yet been came to 
as to the introduction of a helmet of a 
new pattern. 


NETLEY HOSPITAL (ASSESSMENT). 

Sir BARRINGTON SIMEON 
(Southampton) : I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury (1) whether it is a 
fact that since the year 1876 the 
Government has paid on an assessment 
of £3,385 on Netley Hospital; (2) 
whether this sum represents about one- 
fourth the estimated annual value ; and 
(3) whether he will consider the desira- 
bility of having a new valuation made of 
Netley Hospital ? 

Mr. HANBURY : The answer to the 
first paragraph is, Yes. The Local Assess- 
ment Committee accepted this valuation 
as satisfactory in 1876, and have never 
asked for a revision until last July. The 
Treasury at once expressed their readi- 
ness to make a new valuation, and on 
July 18th, and again on January 18th, 
asked for information from the Assess- 
ment Committee which has not yet been 
supplied to them. 


EQUIVALENT GRANT (SCOTLAND). 

Mr. WALTER THORBURN 
(Peebles and Selkirk): I beg to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether 
the Government are prepared to give an 
assurance that an equivalent grant will 
be given to Scotland in proportion to the 
sum proposed to be given to the Volun- 
tary Schools in England ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir Micuart Hicks 
Beacu, Bristol, W.): We do not think, 
as was stated last year, that the system 
of “equivalent grants” is properly ap- 





plicable to the matter dealt with in my 
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right hon. Friend’s Bill ; but should this | in regard to the dispatch from London 
Bill become law, no doubt fair aid will| the postal advantage is entirely on the 
be given to primary education in Scot-| side of maintaining the present dispatch 
land, in such manner as may be suitable | of 7.15 a.m. 

to the educational requirements of the | 
country. 

Mr. JAMES BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8):| ARBITRATION TREATY WITH THE 
May I ask upon what basis that aid will UNITED STATES. 
be calculated, or when the right hon.| Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Gentleman will be able to make a state-| Regis): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
ment on the subject ? tary of State for Foreign Affairs 

THe CHANCELLOR or tue EX-| whether he will lay upon the Table of 
CHEQUER: I imagine any proposals | this House the text of the Arbitration 
of the kind could not be introduced | Treaty between this country and the 
until it was seen what the result may be | United States as recently signed ? 
of the Bill which my right hon. Friend}; Mr. CURZON: If the hon. Member 
introduced last night. [‘‘ Hear, hear!”]| will put a Motion upon the Paper for 
the production of the Treaty, Her 
Majesty’s Government will have no 

IRISH MAILS. objection to lay it on the Table. 

Mr. J. L,. CAREW (Dublin, College 
Green): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury, as representing the Post- PARISH COUNCIL ELECTIONS. 
master General, whether it was with the| *Sirm WALTER FOSTER: I beg to 
consent of the Post Office authorities | ask the President of the Local Govern- 
that the time of departure of the Irish|ment Board whether he has received 
day mail train was altered from 7.30{ any and, if so, what representations on 
a.m. to 7.15, in order to allow a Scotch| the subject of the new Order for the 
connection to be made; whether, since) election of parish councils, which de- 
the establishment of the Irish mail ser- | prives one elector of the right to demand 
vice in 1860, the day and night trains to|a poll for the election of parish coun- 
and from London have been run at the | cillors, and orders that a poll cannot be 
same rate of speed ; whether, under the | taken unless the chairman assents, or it 
proposed new time table, the day mail ser- | is demanded by five electors present at 
vice is to ke run at a slower speed than/|the meeting, or by one-third of those 
the night train; and, whether he will | present, whichever number is least ? 
endeavour to have the day service runat| Mr. CHAPLIN: I have received no 
the same speed as the proposed ac-| representation since the Order referred 
celerated night service, and thus con-|to was issued, adverse to the course 
venience the public by an hour’s later! which has been adopted in this matter. 
start at Euston and Dublin respectively?} *Srm WALTER FOSTER: May I 

Mr. HANBURY: The dispatch of!ask the right hon. Gentleman apart 
the Irish day mail train from Euston|from representations, whether he has 
was altered from 7.30 a.m. to 7.15 a.m.| considered if this Order does not contra- 
in 1867, but it was not until 1872 that | vene the words of the Statute, inasmuch 
the Irish train was utilised for the con-|as it takes away from the electors the 
veyance of the Scotch bags. It is the| power to demand a poll on a question of 
case that the Irish day and night trains | expense ? 
have since 1860 been run at practically}; Mr. CHAPLIN: I think, Sir, the 
the same rate of speed. Under the new | Order is strictly carried out. 
time table the acceleration of the trains 
will be confined to the night mail. The 
acceleration of the day mail trains would| ILLEGAL TRAWLING (IRELAND). 
be attended with considerable additional| Coroner, WARING (Down, N.): I 
expense, which the advantage to the|beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
mail service is not held to justify. The| Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, (1) whether 
convenience of half-an-hour’s later start | his attention has been called to the cir- 
from Dublin has been conceded to|cumstance that English steam trawlers 
passengers under the new time table, but | have been habitually fishing within the 











Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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prescribed limits on the coast of the 
county Down; that some weeks ago 
three of them were arrested by the coast- 
guard off St. John’s Point, prosecuted, 
and fined the maximum penalty at the 
Castlewellan Petty Sessions, an amount 
for which one night’s fishing amply re- 
coups them ; that the coastguard, though 
successful in this instance, can rarely 
catch the offenders, who are able to 
steam away from their sailing or rowing 
boats; and (2) whether under these 
circumstances, he will appeal to the 
Admiralty to assist in preventing the 
destruction of the spawning grounds and 
the ruin of the fishery; or, if that de- 
partment is unwilling to undertake that 
duty, he will consider the propriety of 
organising a water police supplied with 
steam launches to protect this very im- 
portant Irish industry ? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
facts are substantially as stated in the 
first paragraph, though I am unable to 
ascertain what was the value of one 
night’s fishing. On many occasions the 
coastguard could not come up with the 
steam trawlers. The question of pro- 
viding a gunboat for the purpose of 
preventing illegal fishing by the steam 
trawlers, and of protecting the fisheries 
is now under the consideration of 
Government. 


CHITRAL CAMPAIGN MEDAL. 


Mr. ARTHUR BROOKFIELD 
(Sussex, Rye): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for War whether he 
is aware that considerable disappoint- 
ment prevails at the delay in issuing a 
medal for the Chitral campaign ; whether 
he can explain the cause of this delay ; 
and whether the Secretary of State for 
War will make some representation in the 
proper quarter with a view to hastening 
the issue of this medal ? 


Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: I 
greatly regret any disappointment caused 
by the delay in issuing the Chitral medal. 
The delay is practically due toa proposal 
from the Government of India, that in 
place of a clasp being added to the 
existing frontier medal an altogether 
new medal should be struck and issued 
to note the services of this very success- 
ful expedition. This involved the 
selection and execution of a design—a 
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necessarily lengthy process. The dies 
were sent to India on January Ist, and 
I presume the medals are now being 
struck. 


HULME CAVALRY BARRACKS 
(MANCHESTER). 

Mr. W. 8S. GALLOWAY (Man- 
chester, S.W.): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for War whether any 
decision has yet been arrived at by the 
Military authorities with regard to the 
Hulme Cavalry Barracks ; what troops 
are now occupying the said barracks ; 
how long such troops have been there ; 
and whether it is intended to make any 
immediate change with regard to cavalry 
barracks being occupied by infantry 
soldiers ? 

*Mr. BRODRICK: The Hulme Bar- 
racks are at present occupied by infantry, 
who have been there since the autumn. 
No immediate change is contemplated. 


LORD PENRHYN’S QUARRIES. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet): I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade whether his atten- 
tion has been called to a letter signed 
“George Rowley,” in Zhe North Wales 
Observer and Express, of 8th January, 
1897, in which he states, with reference 
to his appointment as Local Labour 
Correspondent to the Board of Trade, 
that his duty as correspondent was to 
obtain all information possible from the 
locality from secretaries of associations, 
etc., and forward them to the Board of 
Trade ; that he received his appointment 
through the recommendation of several 
Welsh Members, well-known Radicals ; 
that on labour questions he had been a 
trade unionist all his life, taken a leading 
part for more than twenty years, and 
had had a large experience of strikes of 
all kinds ; that he was President of the 
Miners’ Federation for some years; and 
only the other day was Chairman of a 
Welsh meeting at Cefnmawr for the 
purpose of raising subscriptions on behalf 
of the Bethesda men ; and, whether the 
writer of this letter was specially in- 
structed by the Board of Trade to visit 
Bethesda for the purpose of making 
inquiries as to the dispute at the Penrhyn 
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Quarries, and his report thereupon re-| the men here and there discussing the situation. 
ceived previous to the Department The a of Lord Penrhyn is anxiously 
openly intervening in the matter ? ee 


Mr. RITCHIE: I have just seen the | It is true that I interposed during the 
letter, and assuming it to be as printed, | Speech of my right hon, Friend the mem- 
it is a highly improper letter, and Mr. | ber for Thanet on Thursday last, owing 
Rowley’s explanation has been called | to the repetition by him of an allegation 
for. Local correspondents are not per- | which had been previously made by my 
manent officials of the Board of Trade | hon. Friend the member for Macclesfield 
but persons able to supply information | t© the effect that the Board of Trade had 
with regard to employment, and their | been guided during their negotiations 
reports are considered along with infor-| With Lord Penrhyn by information de- 
mation obtained from other sources. | Tived from the local correspondent of the 
The statement in the letter as quoted | Board of Trade. This allegation I then 
with regard to the mode in which the | denied. This denial I emphatically Te- 
selection of Mr. Rowley was made is | Pet. I stated that no communication 
incorrect. When the Board of Trade| had been received from the local corre- 
first became aware of the prospect of a spondent during the time of the negotiae 
serious dispute in the Bethesda Quarries, | 1028. This statement 1s strictly accurate, 
they instructed Mr. Rowley in the | Put on the following day IT ascertained 

ae aa ig ee age it} | that under the date of September 18th, 
es eS ee ee Oe ‘| prior to the commencement of negotia- 
information as to the facts, and a report) tions and nearly a fortnight before the 


was received from him under the date of ‘date of letter No. 1 in the published 
September 15th. I think it would be! correspondence, which was the first letter 

Pp ’ 

x * j 22 > t . inion . 
satisfactory that I should read it to the| asking for the Board’s intervention, a 
House. It is as-follows :— |communication had been received from 

| the local correspondent. It was of no 
“As arenes Seg Rear the bgp? dis- | importance, and contained 0 advice to 
trict of Bethesda for the purpose of making | the Board, and no opinion whatever on 
inquiries as to the dispute in progress at the age : 
Penrhyn quarries I find that Lord Penrhyn | the merits of the case. This communica- 
is at present investigating the alleged grievances, | tion had entirely escaped my recollection, 
and is in communication with on leaders of the | and 1 at once ordered a copy of it to be 
men with a view to an amicable arrangement. | sent to may right hon Friend, as I wished 
The men continue working, but much anxiety | 1 Renta Eeausle ithe tal «i 
exists in the locality owing to the decided in- | to be - ectly frank with him. [ _ aie 
clination of the men to strike. Feeling runs so | hear !”} No further communication 
high that the slightest hitch in the proceedings | was held on the subject with the labour 


will bring the men out. Every effort is being ‘correspondent. In fact any such further 
made by the committee and leaders to counteract | — ae seh, bhi oa tovtaaa 
this. It is thought that by Lord Penrhyn per- communication with him wes sae 
sonally investigating the grievances matters will No advice was asked. No advice was 
be put right. Public sympathy in the locality | given, nor was anyconcealment attempted. 
is with themen. They say that the wages earned | (jn the contrary, Mr. Rowley’s report 
in some instances by good practical quarrymen| | hentia T 1 Pesskwn ty tae 
are much lower than what has been reported, | was shown 40r oa ayn -Dy . 
only that the men do not care to come forward. | Dudley when he saw him at Penrhyn 
Great dissatisfaction is expressed at the way in | Castle, so that all along Lord Penrhyn 
which contracts are let to non-practical persons, | had been in full possession of the com- 
to the exclusion of the men who have been ae pe hs : &e . 
apprenticed to and worked at the trade all their | munication referred to. [ Hear. hear! ] 
lives. The quarry is worked in ponks or galleries|) Mr. JAMES LOWTHER: Do I uw- 
of 100 or 150 yards in length, in which the | derstand the right hon. Gentleman to say 
quantity of rubbish and quality of the slate | 1 ; age = rik h h : d was = 
varies. The most unprofitable parts are sublet | that the report which he has read was ” 
to the men who have not been fortunate in se- | reply to a special request addressed to 
curing - gallery, and a _ a matter of — ‘this person to go and make enquiries! 
olaces them ata great disadvantage; and these | : u 

io the men who are seeking a minimum day’s | Mr. RITCHIE: It was a request 
wage, or a more equal distribution of the ad-| made in the ordinary course of business. 
vantages with the disadvantages. This infor- | [¢ is the duty of the Board of Trade to 


mation I received from different individuals in a ° 7 all 
the neighbourhood of the quarries. I assed | ake themselves acquainted with 


through the quarry asan ordinary visitor during labour movements, and, in accordance 
the dinner hour, and I saw several meetings of | with the usual practice, when it was seen 
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in the newspapers that a dispute had 
occurred which was likely to end in a 
strike, the local correspondent was asked 
to furnish the Board, not with any 
opinion of his own, but with information 
as to the facts connected with the matter. 
[“Hear, hear !”] 


Mr. BROMLEY DAVENPORT 
(Cheshire, Macclesfield): I would ask 
the right hon. Gentleman whether Lord 
Penrhyn was at liberty to disclose the 
letter which he has just read, or whether 
it was shown him by Lord Dudley 
strictly under the seal of confidence ? 


Lord Penrhyn’s 


Mr. RITCHIE: Strictly in 
fidence. 
Mr. BROMLEY DAVENPORT 


had the following Question on Paper :— 


“To ask the President of the Board of Trade 
whether his attention had been called to a report 
in The Westminster Gazette of last Friday, of an 
alleged interview with Sir Courtenay Boyle, in 
the course of which Sir Courtenay Boyle is 
represented as having stated that he had himself 
received a letter upon the subject of the dispute 
at the Penrhyn Slate Quarries from a local 
labour correspondent of the Board of Trade; 
whether, inasmuch as this letter was an official 
communication from Mr. George Rowley, dated 
17th December 1896, stating that, as instructed, 
he had visited the quarry district of Bethesda 
for the purpose of making inquiries as to the 
dispute in progress at the Penrhyn Quarry, 
which letter was minuted and initialed by the 
principal officials of the Board of Trade, includ- 
ing the President himself, he will now qualify 
the official statement that there was no com- 
munication whatever between that correspon- 
dent and the Board of Trade, the President, or 
any one connected with the Board’ of Trade in 
connection with this dispute during any time 
of the negotiations, end no communication was 
1eceived nor invited from this gentleman with 
regard to the dispute in the Penrhyn Quarries ; 
and, will he explain to the House the apparent 
discrepancies between the statements of Sir 
Courtenay Boyle and himself?” 


*Mr. SPEAKER: The Question which 
stands in the name of the hon. Memberfor 
Macclesfield isirregular and ought not to 
appear on the Paper, because it refers to a 
previous Debate in this House, and ques- 
tions a statement there made. But as the 
right hon. Gentleman the Presidentof the 
Board of Trade, in answering a question 
of the right hon. Member for Thanet, 
did give a kind of anticipatory answer 
to the question of the hon. Member for 
Macclesfield, and went with great detail 
into what has taken place with reference 
to that Debate, I think it only fair that 
the hon. Member should be allowed to 
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put his Question or ask the right hon. 
Gentleman any further question. 

Mr. BROMLEY DAVENPORT: I 
would ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether he adheres to the statement that 
nocommunication was received or invited 


Quarries. 


| from this gentleman with regard “ to the 


dispute in the Penrhyn quarries. We 
heard nothing from him and we made no 
inquiry.” 

Mr. RITCHIE: I hardly think it is 
necessary for me to make any further 
statement. I would point out to my hon. 
Friend that I have already said in this 
House that this communication, occurring 
as it did, prior to the opening of the 
negotiations, had escaped my memory. 
It is quite clear that in answering the 
question of my hon. Friend I was dealing 
with the period during which these nego- 
tiations had been going on, which period 
was closely within my recollection. In the 
question my hon. Friend now puts he 
asks whether my attention has been 
called to the report 
“in the Westminster Gazette of last Friday of 
an alleged interview with Sir Courtenay Boyle, 
in the course of which Sir Courtenay Boyle is 
represented as having stated that he had himself 
received a letter upon the subject of the dispute 
at the Penrhyn slate quarries.” 

Oh, no ; that is not the point. 

Mr. BROMLEY DAVENFORT: 
But I should like an answer to that. 

Mr. RITCHIE: I am asked by Sir 
Courtenay Boyle to say that the 
account, which was published without 
his authority, differs totally from what 
really occurred, and that he made no 
such statements as those attributed to 
him. Going back to the point about 
which my hon. Friend asked me, namely, 
whether I 
“will now qualify the official statement that 
there was no communication whatever between 
that correspondent and the Board of Trade, 
the President, or anyone connected with the 


Board of Trade in connection with this dispute 
during any time of the negotiations,” 


that was the statement I made. If I 
had recollected that there was this prior 
communication I should, of course, have 
stated so. I did not recollect it, because 
it was not within the area of the time of 
the negotiations, and anyone who heard 
me, in the Debate, use the expression I 
did, must have known that I was dealing 
with the time during which the negotia- 
tions took place. [Cheers.] 
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the right hon. Gentleman whether it is 
in accordance with the official practice 
for permanent officials to make statements 
or speeches for publication 4 

Mr. RITCHIE: I confess I did not 
see the statement which was published 
in the Westminster Gazette. Sir 
Courtenay Boyle sent it to me on Friday 
night. When I saw him subsequently, 
he stated that someone from the West- 
minster Gazette came with a view of 


asking him one or two questions in regard | 


to. the correspondence which had been 
published, and that he answered those 
questions without the slighest idea that 
he was being interviewed. [Laughter]. 


I am afraid he showed a guileless sim- | 


plicity which one would have hardly 
suspected. [Laughter]. But I can 
quite understand how it arose. Some 


{COMMONS} 
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piece of land recently taken by the War 
Office for the construction of a rifle range 
at Finner, county Donegal, a cairn of 
great antiquity, which is held in great 
veneration by the people of the district, 
and is believed to contain the ashes of 
some Irish chiefs, is being demolished 
and the material used in the construc- 
tion of the range ; and whether, as this 
cairn stands on the highest part of the 
land and would not in any way inter- 
fere with its use, and as the necessary 
material can be got elsewhere in the 
neighbourhood, he will instruct the 
military authorities to stop further 
demolition of the cairn ? 

*Mr. BRODRICK: Inquiries are 
necessary before I can answer this ques- 
| tion fully. Meanwhile, orders have been 

telegraphed to stop any destruction of 
the cairn if it is going on. 


information was asked as to the corre-| 


spondence that had been published, Sir 
Courtenay Boyle answered with a view 
of making some points clear, but he had 
no idea of being interviewed. [ Laughter. | 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman recommend his 
officials to exercise greater caution in the 
future ? 


[No answer was given]. 


NECESSITOUS SCHOOL BOARDS. 
Mr. F. A. CHANNING (North- 
ampton, E.): I beg to ask the Vice 


President of the Committee of Council | 


on Education when a Supplementary 
Estimate will be presented to provide, 
during the current financial year, for the 
hitherto unclaimed or unpaid grants to 
necessitous School Boards, under Section 
97 of The Elementary Education <Act 
1870, for which provision was not made 
in the Education Votes passed last 
Session ; and what the amount so pro- 
provided in the Supplementary Estimate 
for this purpose will be ? 


Sir J. GORST: The Supplementary | 


Estimate which the Committee of Council 


will shortly submit to the Treasury for | 


presentation to this House will include | 
a sum of nearly £20,000 for paying such | 
claims referred to as are admissible. 


FINNER RIFLE RANGE 
(COUNTY DONEGAL). 
Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN: I beg! 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 


LIGHTHOUSE KEEPERS. 

Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL (Donegal, 
S.): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade, having regard to the 
nature ofthe Report furnished at the close 
of the inquiry into the condition of the 
Mercantile Marine Fund, if he can state 
what steps are in contemplation for the 
redress of the grievances of the light- 
house keepers of the United Kingdom ; 
and whether, since petitions have been 
repeatedly forwarded by English and 
Scotch lighthouse keepers Lo their respec- 
tive Boards, and the Irish petition has 
remained for two years unacknowledged, 
he will promise to grant a Commission 
of some kind to inquire into these griev- 
ances and to examine witnesses from 
each branch of the service ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: The Board of Trade 
have quite recently received applications 
from the Trinity House and the Com- 
missioners of Northern Lighthouses for 
|improvement in the present pay and the 
prospective pensions of lightkeepers in 
their service. These applications are 
both under consideration. No applica- 
tion has as yet been received from the 
| Commniasionace of Irish Lights with 
‘regard to the same matter. If any is 
|received it will be duly considered, but 
| the Board of Trade have no power to act 
without such application. 
|_ GzneraL LAURIE (Pembroke and 
Haverfordwest) asked when it was 


War whether he is aware that on the likely that action would he taken in 
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the direction of dealing with the light- 
house keepers ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: I have stated that the 
applications have only quite recently been 
received. There will be no delay in 
considering them. 


OATHS ACT (SCOTTISH FORM). 

Mr. E.H. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal 
Green, 8.W.): I beg to ask the Attorney 
General whether his attention has been 
drawn to the report of an inquest, held 
at West Bromwich on the 27th January 
before Mr. Betham, deputy coroner, from 
which it appears that a surgeon, being 
called to give evidence, desired to be sworn 
according to the Scottish form, whereupon 
the deputy coroner professed his 
ignorance of the Scottish oath and stated 
that he was not bound to administer the 
oathin that form; whether, under the 
provisions of the Oaths Act 1888, the 
administration of the oath in the Scottish 
form was imperative upon the court in 
the circumstances stated; and if so, 
whether, he would communicate with the 
Lord Chancellor, with a view to the 
attention of coroners and county court 
judges being called to the matter ; and, 
whether, having regard to the strong 
representations of the medical faculty 
as to the danger of infection from 
“kissing the book,” he will consider the 
advisability of extending generally the 
practice of the Lambeth County Court 
namely to place printed notices in a 
conspicuous position in the courts calling 
public attention to the provisions of the 
Act which permit the Scottish form of 
oath as an alternative. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
(Sir Ricuarp Wesster, Isle of Wight) : 
In answer to the hon. and _ learned 
Member’s question, I am informed by 
the deputy coroner that he did not state 
that he was not bound to administer the 
oath in Scotch form. On the contrary, 
he was prepared to accept it if the 
witness could remember the form of it ; 
the deputy coroner not then having the 
form by him. The witness was not 
required to kiss the book ; his unsworn 
evidence being accepted. Under the 


provisions of the Oaths Act 1888, the 
administration of the oath in Scotch 
form is to be permitted if it is desired by 
the witness, and a circular has been 
issued by the Home Office calling the 
special attention of coroners and deputy 
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coroners to these provisions ; and I shall 
be pleased to show the hon and learned 
Member a copy of it if he desires to 
see it.’ 


ROYAL PATRIOTIC FUND. 

Mr. HUDSON KEARLEY (Devon- 
port): I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury whether the attention of the 
Government has been directed to the 
Report and Recommendations of the 
Select Committee appointed to inquire 
into the administrations of the various 
funds controlled by the Commissioners 
of the Royal Patriotic Fund, which has 
reported that there is immediately avail- 
able from the total assets recently valued 
at £1,086,000 for the further relief of 
widows, children, and dependent rela- 
tives of soldiers, sailors, and marines 
who have lost their lives in the service 
of the Crown, a surplus approximating 
half a million sterling ; and whether any 
steps have been taken for the prompt 
issue of a Supplementary Commission, 
under Clause 4 of the Patriotic Act of 
1881, to deal with such surplus funde 
which have accrued and may hereafter 
accrue as recommended by the Com- 
mittee ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): The recommendations of the Com- 
mittee are under the consideration of 
the Secretary of State for War and the 
First Lord of the Admiralty. I cannot 
find in the Report to which the hon. 
Member refers any statement that there 
is immediately available a surplus approx- 
imating half a million sterling, nor 
would, I am informed, such a statement 
be in accordance with the fact. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 

*Mr. HOGAN : I beg to ask the Sec- 
retary of State for the Colonies, whether 
recent local legislation affecting the 
aborigines of Western Australia has been 
vetoed by Her Majesty’s Government ; 
and, if so, whether there is any objection 
to stating the grounds on which the 
Imperial veto has been exercised in this 
instance ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE COLONIES (Mr. J. CuamBertarn, 
Birmingham, W.): No recent legislation 
affecting the aborigines of Western 
Australia has been vetoed. A new Bill 
was passed by the Legislature of that 
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colony in 1894, to repeal Section 70 of 
the Constitution Act, which appropriates 
1 per cent. of the colonial revenue for 
the use of the Aborigines Protection RESOLUTION. 
Board. This Measure was reserved by & 
the Acting Governor, and has not yet! Mr. E. J.C. MORTON (Devonport) 
been assented to. Considerable corre- | asked whether, supposing the Debate on 
spondence has passed with the colonial | the financial Resolution went over that 
Government, which is now in the hands | day, he was able to undertake that the 
of the printer, and will, I trust, shortly Government would not take to-morrow, 
be ready for presentation. | Tue FIRST LORD or tne TREA- 
SURY: I really am unable to entertain 
EDUCATION GRANT (SCOTLAND). _| the hypothesis for a moment. [ Laughter 
Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON | and cheers. 
(Dundee) : I beg to ask the First Lord) Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
of the Treasury whether the proposed | SURY, rising again, moved :— 
repeal of so much of Section 19 of the, 
Education Act 1876, as imposes a limit | i al Schools (Aid Grant fae)" bee on 
on the : Parliamentary grant. to day | cedence this day of the notices of motion ‘at 
schools is intended to carry with it the | other Orders of the Day.” 
repeal of Section 53, which applies the 
same conditions to Scotland ? |He thought this was a motion that 
Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA-| would need no justification from him. 
SURY: The Bill does not refer to| [Opposition cries of “Oh.”| He much 
Scotland, and does not touch the question | regretted that his hon. Friend who, by 
of the 17s. 6d. limit in respect to the fortune of the ballot, was the happy 
Scotland. | possessor of the first place that day, 
ESPERO On ee ee \should be disappointed by the proposal 
FINANCIAL ILATIONS COMMISSION | : > ti or Gove i 
(GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND), | to take the time for Government. busi- 
Mr. JOHN DILLON (Mayo, E.) 


(Aid Grant, Etc.). 
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|ness. But it must be remembered that 


asked whether the First Tord of the| 27 8 after all, only discussing what 


Treasury could now inform the House 


when he would be in a position to lay | 


upon the Table the terms of reference to 
the Royal Commission on Financial 
Relations which he had promised to 
submit to Parliament at any early date? 

THE FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: The references to Royal Com- 
missions are not usually laid upon the 
Table, but I shall be prepared next week 
in answer to a question to give the terms 
of reference to this Commission. 


THE EGYPTIAN EXPEDITION, 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY announced that the business in 
Committee of Supply on Friday would 
be the consideration of the grant in aid 
in connection with the Egyptian 
Expedition. 

*Sir C. DILKE: Which will come 
first—the grant in aid for the Indian 
troops or the grant of £500,000 ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: The grant to the Egyptian 
Government. 


Mr. J. Chamberlain. 


| was commonly regarded and what ought 


'to be regarded as a purely formal stage 
in the procedure of bringing in a Bill, 
and which was quite independent of 
the discussions on the Second Reading 
‘and Committee stages of the Bill. In 
| addition to the opportunity now afforded 
| there would be an opportunity for some 
| discussion on the Report of the Resolution. 
| In the circumstances they ought not to 
| delay long coming to a conclusion upon 
| this, the first Parliamentary stage in the 
discussion of the Education Measure. 


| [‘* Hear, hear.”] 

*Mr. JOHN ELLIS (Notts, Rush- 
cliffe) thought the motion did require 
further justification than the right hon. 
Gentleman had vouchsafed. It was, in 
his opinion, both as regards the manner 
in which it had been brought forward 
and the period of the Session, most un- 
usual, and he might almost say unpre- 
cedented. Mr. Speaker Shaw Lefevre 
said the Standing Orders ought to be 
so framed as to give reasonable certainty 
to their proceedings and prevent Members 
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from being confronted with surprises. 
But there was a great element of sur- 
prise about this motion. It was not 
until midnight last night that the First 
Lord of the Treasury announced that he 
would make this Motion to interfere with 
the Standing Orders. He admitted that 
the Standing Orders as they stood at the 
beginning of the Session did not give the 
Government sufficient time. But that 
had been largely remedied by the new 
Sessional order relating to Supply, and 
the merit of that new Sessional order lay 
in its certainty. 
unnecessary weariness experienced in the 
House arose from the element of uncer- 
tainty in their procedure. They all 
knew the farce that went on at the be- 
ginning of the Session of a number of 
Members bringing in Bills which every- 
body knew in the great majority of cases 
would never go any further. Much of 
their time was undoubtedly wasted 
owing to the element of uncertainty. 
[Cheers.| If the Rules of the House 
were so altered that they could know 
beforehand what was coming on and the 
time it would take they would leave at 
the end of the Session with a better 
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conscience as to the work they had done. 
Many hon. Members were engaged in 
important affairs outside and could not 


come every day. It would be an evil 
day when the House did not contain men 
in contact with the great philanthropic, 
social, industrial, and commercial cur- 
rents which made up our national life. 
Their advice as experts was very 
important, and it was most incon- 
venient to them that the business of the 
House should be altered at short notice 
as it often was. Ifa return were made 
of the telegrams which the Party Whips 
had to dispatch, often at a moment’s 
notice, to bring Members up from the 
country it would be an object lesson in 
the uncertainty of their proceedings. 
(Hear, hear.”] The Leader of the 
House gave away the whole case last 
night in regard to his Motion when he 
said there was no particular reason the 
Bill should be passed by a particular 
date. 

Tue FIRST LORD or roe TREA- 
SURY : But there is the strongest reason 
why it should be through by an early 
date. 

*Mr. JOHN ELLIS: But the “time 
limit” had vanished. Why, therefore, 
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make this raid on the Standing Orders 
and the rights of Members? He em- 
phatically protested against this Motion, 
because it contained the element of 
uncertainty with which they were already 
too familiar, it was unfair to hon. 
Members who had Motions on the 
Paper, and there was no necessity for 
it. (Cheers.) 

Mr. HENRY LABOUCHERE 
(Northampton) said that when a 
Minister took away a day he should make 
it clear that he was justified in doing so, 
in the interests not only of the Govern- 


| ment but of the business of the House. 


He agreed that when the principal Bill 
of the Session was before the House it 
should be discussed de die in diem. The 
Leader of the House had said he could 
not contemplate the hypothesis of the 
Debate lasting over that night. But 
he would make that hypothesis impossible 
by moving the clause. That evening 
there was a most important question 
with regard to Peers. On the Radical 
side of the House they took the deepest 
interest in Peers. [Laughter.| Yet the 
Leader of the House waved the subject 
away as though absolutely nothing. 
Private Members ought not to lose their 
days through the idiosyncrasies of a 
Minister. If the Debate did not finish 
that night, would it go on de die in diem? 
Mr. EDWIN LAWRENCE (Corn- 
wall, Truro) said there was no hurry for 
the Education Resolution, and he pro- 
tested against being deprived of bringing 
on a subject which excited the greatest 
interest amongst his constituents. 

*Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT 
(Monmouthshire, W.): I have on 
many occasions, from the front Bench, 
on whichever side of the House 
I have sat, supported Motions for taking 
away days, under certain conditions, 
from private Members, and as the Mem- 
ber for Truro has said, if the question 
before the House had been an urgent 
matter on which it was necessary at the 
earliest opportunity to come to a decision, 
I think I should again have supported 
the Government. But it is perfectly 
obvious that that is not the case. It 
was fully explained last night that this 
was to be a permanent Measure which is 
by its magnitude ultimately to compen- 
sate people for their present disappoint- 
ments. I think that was the light in 


. 
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which the right hon. Gentleman put, most Resolutions in Committee, had no 
it. At midnight last night, he said | final or ulterior operation. I am not 
he would much rather to-day be discuss- charging the Government with any evil 


ing the questions now on the Paper in|, .° © ; 
S 4 er : design in the form of the Resolution, 
regular order than he would be discussing 


the Education Bill. After the Debate of But no one can deny that when this 
last night, I am not surprised at that | Resolution is passed the effect will be 
statement. [Opposition cheers.| The | to exclude this House from considering 
right hon. Gentleman said the Debate had | the claims put forward on their behalf. 
produced upon him a sense of nausea—|] jp» 
[laughter |—that there been had a repeti- | 
tion of arguments ad nauseam, and he | 
added that there were very important |'° ; 
Motions on the Paper forthe consideration | giving ample time to the country to 
of the House to-day. It isquite true. There | know what is the policy of the Goverr- 
is a very interesting Motion by the hon. | ment in this respect. The country also 
Member for Sheffield. It is a Motion of | should have an opportunity of expressing 


ust protest against any attempt, 
therefore, to force through the House a 
resolution of that character without 


great importance which affects the whole 
finance of the country. It proposed to 
put a 10 per cent. ad valorem duty upon 





its opinion as to a scheme of education 
which in its present form excludes the 
Board Schools of the country from any 


all manufactures—{/aughter|—and a share of the public money which is to be 
5 per cent. duty upon all partly manu-| voted by the Bill. When it is proposed, 
factured goods. Well, Sir, that is a| therefore, to displace the only business of 
large order. [Zaughter.) We should | the House and that almost on the thres- 
have been extremely glad to know the | hold of the- Session, for the purpose of 
opinions of the Gentlemen opposite | hurrying on a scheme which ought not 
upon it, and the decision of the Govern- | to be hurried on, I say that the scheme 
ment. I quite agree with the First Lord | ought to be amply considered both in the 


of the Treasury that it would have been | House and out of it before we have 


of the deepest interest to discuss a 
question of that kind, especially as out : 0 
of the proceeds it is proposed to finally |ought not to take resolutions with an 
provide for old-age pensions. No doubt} unusual dispatch which will  ex- 
the Resolution will command the support | clude the entire question from debate. 
of the Colonial Secretary. [Zaughter.]' But, in addition to the House and the 
As the Education Bill, in its present | country, there is another body who ought 
form, is not urgent, it would ke a pity to|to be glad of a little leisure to reflect on 
lose so interesting a discussion. The/this Bill, and that is the Government 
First Lord of the Treasury had deprecated | itself. [Cheers.] I heard in the House 
prolonged discussion on this stage of the |last night warning voices addressed to 
Financial Resolution, but the right hon.|the Government from their supporters 
Gentleman opened the whole policy of | behind, and I have seen in the Press this 
the Bill on the Resolution, and it was| morning still stronger warnings from 
upon the Resolution that we discussed | their best friends, Why then should not 


reached the conclusive stage. I think 
that is the strongest reason why we 





the Bill on Monday night and will con- | 
tinue to discuss it. It is extremely im- 
portant that the country should have 
time to form an opinion on this Bill. 
Probably there is no subject in which 
the country at large is more deeply in- 
terested than this question of education, 
or which it more thoroughly understands, 
and before we divide on the Resolution in 
Committee of Supply, which is practically 
speaking hereafter to shut out the ques- 
tion of the Board Schools, ought not the 
country to have an opportunity of know- 
ing what we are doing here? It is not 
as if this Resolution, as in the case of 


Sir William Harcourt. 





the Government take a day or two to 
think whether or not they were pressing 
their scheme on the country in a form 
which will be acceptable to it? I think, 
in the circumstances of this case, and 
especially of a case which requires leisure 
and reflection and which demands no 
immediate decision, that it is most un- 
wise to disturb the present arrangements 
of the Hcuse, and therefore I shall vote 
against the Motion of the right hon. 
Gentleman. [Cheers.] 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: The right hon. Gentleman, 
following the lead of my hon. Friend 
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the Member for the Truro Division, has} Motion; and if there was no great 
stated that his reason for objecting to | urgency for the Education Bill, the right 
the Motion is that there is no reason for | hon. Gentleman should allow one night, 
proceeding rapidly with the Bill. I/|at any rate, to be devoted to the safety 
dissent entirely from that. [Cheers.] I} of our fishing and sea-going population. 
dissent from it on two distinct grounds. |[“ Hear, hear!”] If the request was not 
I dissent from it partly on a ground | granted, however, he hoped that these 
which the House will understand when | people would note that they had been 
it sees the printed Bill, that it is very| deprived of their opportunity by the 





important in the interests of the Volun- 
tary Schools that the Measure should 
become law at the earliest possible date. 
[Cheers.| I dissent from the statement 
in the second place, on the ground that 
it must be manifest to everyone that if 
an inordinate length of time is occupied 
by the discussion of the relief to be given 
to Voluntary Schools, it will be impossible 
to find time for the other scheme dealing 
with necessitous Board Schools. [Zronical 
laughter and cheers.| The right hon. Gen- 
tleman appeared to think that the Gov- 
ernment had hastily adopted unexpected 
policy in thus separating the discussion 
of Voluntary Schools from other questions 
connected with education. I have stated 
that was the policy of the Government 
two or three times at least in the most 
formal and explicit manner in public, 
and in a mode which any hon. Member 
might understand. That being so, it is 
manifest, if the House is really seriously 


'Government in order to hasten on the 
| work of dipping hands into the public 
| purse to satisfy their clerical supporters. 
'{“Oh, oh!” and cheers.| He invited the 
| Leader of the House to withdraw the 
proposal of a grant for Voluntary Schools, 
‘and to associate necessitous Board 
Schools with them in one Resolution. If 
this were done, a great deal of support 
_would be obtained from the Opposition 
| Benches. It was nothing short of 
monstrous that the right hon. Gentleman 
|should make this Motion in the first 
fortnight of the Session, and he suggested 
the right hon. Gentleman should give 
'an assurance that if the Resolution was 
| passed that evening he would continue 
the Education Debate to-morrow. He 
was grieved to find also that the House 
had sat until nearly 1 o’clock the previous 
|morning. If some Members of the 
| Opposition supported the proposal of the 
right hon. Gentleman, would he give a 


desirous that we should take up the definite pledge that the House should 
second branch of relief to which I have | not in any circumstances be kept sitting 
referred, it is not a wise suggestion that | after midnight? [Zaughter and “Oh, oh!” 
we should spend days in meditating on) After 12 or half-past 12 o’clock a 
this Bill and in wasting time which considerable number of Members could 
ought to be occupied in getting on with | not take part in the business of the 
it. I hope hon. Gentlemen who are| House because it was next to impos- 
desirous to relieve Voluntary Schools or sible for them to reach théir homes 
Board Schools will assist the Government after that hour. If the right hon. 
by their vote and speech—and sometimes | Gentleman would accept this offer he 
by the absence of their speeches [cheers | should consider whether it would not 
and laughter |—to get this Bill through|be his duty to stay his opposition to 
as soon as possible. I shall never be a| the Motion. [Cries of “ Divide.” ] 

party to the dilatory proceedings which} Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.) 
the right hon. Gentleman appears to recalled the words of the Leader of the 
sanction by his speech, and which he is| House last Friday, when he said “he 
going to sanction by his vote. [Cheers].|could not promise to take no Tuesday 


Mr. HENRY BROADHURST before Whitsuntide, but he would be 





(Leicester), who spoke amid loud cries of 
“ Divide,” said that if hon. Gentlemen 
opposite had the same experience of 
the necessity for more piers and harbours 
as the hon. Member for Truro they would 
attach considerable importance to the 
Motion. The lives of thousands of their 
fellow countrymen were involved in 
the consideration of the hon. Member's 


glad to preserve any reasonable number 
of Tuesdays,” and said that here the 
right hon. Gentleman was nevertheless 
taking the first private Members’ Tues- 
day of the Session. In view of the 
opposition on their own side of the 
House to their education scheme, and 
the figures of the Romford poll, the 
Government would do wisely to take 
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time to reconsider their extraordinary | claimed to move, “That the Question 


position. 


be now put.” 


Mr. J.G. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty) | 


rose to address the House amid renewed | 


cries of “ Divide,” when 
THe FIRST 


TREASURY rose in his place, and! 


Aird, John 

Allhusen,Augustus Henry Eden 
Ambrose, William (Middlesex) 
Arnold, Alfred 

Arnold-Forster, Hugh O. 
Arrol, Sir William 
Ashmead-Bartlett, Sir Ellis 
Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John 
Bagot, Capt. Josceline FitzRoy 
Bailey, James (Walworth) 
Baillie, James E. B. (Inverness) 
Baird, John George Alexander 
Balcarres, Lord 

Balfour,Rt. Hon. A. J.(Manch'r) 
Balfour, Gerald William (Leeds) 
Banbury, Frederick George 
Banes, Major George Edward 
Barnes, Frederic Gorell 
Bathurst, Hon. Allen Benjamin 
Beach, Rt.Hon.SirM.H.(Bristol) 
Beach, W.W. Bramston (Hants.) 
Bentinck, Lord Henry C, 
Bethell, Captain 

Bigwood, James 

Bill, Charles 

Blundell, Colonel Henry 
Bonsor, Henry Cosmo Orme 
Boscawen, Arthur Griffith- 
Boulnois, Edmund 

Bowles, Capt. H. F. (Middlesex) 
Bowles,T.Gibson (King’s Lynn) 
Brassey, Albert 

Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. John 
Brookfield, A. Montagu 
Brown, Alexander H. 

Carew, James Laurence 
Cavendish, R. F. (N. Lancs.) 
Cavendish, V.C.W. (Derbyshire) 
Cecil, Lord Hugh 

Chaloner, Captain R. G. W. 
Chamberlain, Rt .Hn. J. (Birm.) 
Chamberlain J. Austen(Wore’r) 
Chaplin, Rt. Hon. Henry 
Charrington, Spencer 

Chelsea, Viscount 
Clarke, Sir Edward (Plymouth) | 
Cochrane, Hon. Thos. H. A. E. | 
Coddington, Sir William 
Coghill, Douglas Harry 
Cohen, Benjamin Louis 
Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse 
Compton, Lord Alwyne (Beds.) | 
Cook, Fred. Lucas (Lambeth) 
Cooke,C.W.Radcliffe (Hereford) | 
Courtney, Rt. Hon. Leonard H. 
Cox, Robert 

Cranborne, Viscount 

Cross, Herb. Shepherd (Bolton) 
Currie, Sir Donald 

Curzon, Rt.Hn.G.N.(Lancs.SW.) 
Curzon, Viscount (Bucks.) 
Dalbiac, Major Philip Hugh 


Mr. 1. Lough. 





LORD 


Question put, “That the Question be 


| now put.”—-The House divided :—Ayes, 


| 
OF THE) 


—appended. ) 


AYES. 


Dane, Richard M. 
Darling, Charles John 
Denny, Colonel 
Digby, John K. D. Wingfield- | 
Dixon, George 
Dixon-Hartland,Sir Fred. Dixon 
Dorington, Sir John Edward 
Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- 
Doxford, William Theodore 
Drage, Geoffrey 

Drucker, A. 

Duncombe, Hon. Hubert V. 
Dyke, Rt. Hn. Sir William Hart 
Edwards, Gen. Sir James Bevan | 
Egerton, Hon. A. de Tatton 
Engledow, Charles John 
Fardell, Thomas George 
Farquhar, Sir Horace | 
Fellowes, Hon. Ailwyn Edward | 
Fergusson, Rt.Hn.SirJ.(Manc’r) | 
Finch, George H. 
Finlay, Sir Robert Bannatyne | 
Firbank, Joseph Thomas | 
Fisher, William Hayes | 
FitzGerald, Sir R. U. Penrose 
Fitz Wygram, General Sir F. 
Flannery, Fortescue 

Flower, Ernest 

Folkestone, Viscount | 
Forster, Henry William 
Forwood, Rt. Hon.Sir Arthur B. 
Foster, Colonel (Lancaster) 
Galloway, William Johnson 
Garfit, William | 
Gibbs, Hn. A.G.H.(Cityof Lond.) | 
Gibbs, Hon. Vicary (St. Albans) | 
Giles, Charles Tyrrell | 
Gilliat, John Saunders 
Goldsworthy, Major-General | 
Gordon, John Edward 

Gorst, Rt. Hon. Sir John Eldon | 
Goschen,Rt.Hon.G.J.(St.G’rg’s) | 
Goschen, George J. (Sussex) 
Goulding, Edward Alfred 


} 





| Graham, Henry Robert 


Gray, Ernest (West Ham) 
Green, Walford D. (Wednesb’y) 


| Gretton, John 


Gull, Sir Cameron 


| Hall, Sir Charles 


Halsey, Thomas Frederick 
Hamilton, Rt. Hon. Lord Geo. 
Hanbury, Rt. Hon. Robert Wm. 
Hanson, Sir Reginald 

Hare, Thomas Leigh 


| Heath, James 


Helder, Augustus 
Hermon-Hodge, Robert Trotter 
Hill,Rt.Hn. LordArthur (Down) 
Hill, Rt.Hn.A. Staveley (Staffs.) 
Hoare, Edw.Brodie (Hampstead) 
Hoare, Samuel (Norwich) 
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Hobhouse, Henry 

Holland, Hon. Lionel Raleigh 
Hopkinson, Alfred 
Houldsworth, Sir Wm. Henry 
Howard, Joseph 

Howell, Wiliiam Tudor 
Howorth, Sir Henry Hoyle 
Hubbard, Hon. Evelyn 
Hudson, George Bickersteth 
Hunt, Sir Frederick Seager 
Isaacson, Frederick Wootton 


| Jebb, Richard Claverhouse 


Joffreys, Arthur Frederick 
Jessel, Captain Herbert Merton 


| Johnston, William (Belfast) 


Johnstone, John H. (Sussex) 
Kemp, George 

Kennaway, Kt. Hon.Sir John H. 
Kenny, William 

Kenrick, William 

King, Sir Henry Seymour 
Knowles, Lees 

Lafone, Alfred 

Laurie, Lieut.-General 
Lawrence, Edwin (Cornwall) 
Lawrence, Wm. F. (Liverpool) 
Lawson, John Grant (Yorks.) 
Lecky, William Edward H. 
Lees, Elliott (Birkenhead) 
Llewelyn,Sir Dillwyn-(Swnsea) 
Lockwood, Lt.-Col. A.R. (Essex) 
Loder, Gerald Walter Erskine 
Long, Col. CharlesW.(Evesham) 
Long, Rt. Hon. Walter (L’pool.) 
Lorne, Marquess of 

Loyd, Archie Kirkman 
Lucas-Shadweli, William 
Macartney, W. G. Ellison 
Macdona, John Cumming 
Maclean, James Mackenzie 
Maclure, John William 
McCalmont,Mj.-Gen(Antr’mN) 


| Malcolm, Ian 
| Marks, Henry Hananel 


Mellor, Colonel (Lancashire) 
Melville, Beresford Valentine 
Milbank, Powlett Charles John 
Milward, Colonel Victor 
Monckton, Edward Philip 
Moon, Edward Robert Pacy 
More, Robert Jasper 

Mowbray, Rt. Hon. Sir John 
Muntz, Philip A. 

Murdoch, Charles Townshend 
Murray,Rt.Hn.A.Graham (Bute) 
Murray, Charles J. (Coventry) 
Murray, Col. Wyndham (Bath) 
Nicol, Donald Ninian 
Northcote, Hon. Sir H. Stafford 
O’Brien, Patrick (Kilkenny) 
O'Neill, Hon. Robert Torrens 


, Orr-Ewing, Charles Lindsay 
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Pease, Arthur (Darlington) 
Pender, James 

Penn, John 

Phillpotts, Captain Arthur 
Pierpoint, Robert 
Platt-Higgins, Frederick 
Plunkett, Hon. Horace Curzon 
Pollock, Harry Frederick 
Powell, Sir Francis Sharp 
Pretyman, Capt. Ernest George 
Pryce-Jones, Edward 

Purvis, Robert 

Rankin, James 

Rasch, Major Frederic Carne 
Renshaw, Charles Bine 

Ridley, Rt. Hn. Sir Matthew W. 
Ritchie, Rt. Hon. Chas. Thomson 
Robertson, Herbert (Hackney) 
Rollit, Sir Albert Kaye 

Round, James 

Russell, Col. F. 8. (Cheltenham) 
Russell, T. W. (Tyrone) 
Samuel, Harry 8. (Limehouse) 
Saunderson, Col. Edw. James 
Scoble, Sir Andrew Richard 
Seely, Charles Hilton 
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Abraham, William (Rhondda) 
Acland, Rt. Hon. A. H. Dyke 
Allan, William (Gateshead) 
Arch, Joseph | 
Asquith, Rt. Hn. Herbert Henry 
Atherley-Jones, L. 

Austin, Sir John (Yorkshire) 
Austin, M. (Limerick, W.) | 
Bainbridge, Emerson 

Baker, Sir John 

Barlow, John Emmot 

Bayley, Thomas (Derbyshire) 
Beaumont, Wentworth C. B. 
Blake, Edward 

Broadhurst, Henry 

Bryce, Rt. Hon. James 
Buchanan, Thomas Ryburn 
Burt, Thomas 

Buxton, Sydney Charles 
Caldwell, James 

Causton, Richard Knight 
Cawley, Frederick 

Channing, Francis Allston 
Colville, John 

Condon, Thomas Joseph 

Crean, Eugene 

Curran, Thomas B. (Donegal) 
Daley, James 

Davies, M. Vaughan (Cardigan) 
Davies, W. Rees (Pembrokesh.) | 
Dilke, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles 
Dillon, John 

Donelan, Captain A. 

Doogan, P. C. 

Doughty, George 

Dunn, Sir William 

Ellis, John Edward (Notts.) 
Evans, Samuel T. (Glamorgan) 
Evans,Sir Francis H.(South’ton) | 
Farquharson, Dr. Robert 
Farrell, James P. (Cavan, W.) ‘| 
Fenwick, Charles | 
Ferguson, R. C. Munro (Leith) | 
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| Seton-Karr, Henry 


Sharpe, William Edward T. 
Sidebottom, William (Derbysh.) 
Simeon, Sir Barrington 

Smith, Abel (Herts) 

Smith, Abel H. (Christchurch) 
Smith, Hon. W. F. D. (Strand) 
Spencer, Ernest 

Stanley, Lord (Lancs.) 

Stanley, Edw. Jas. (Somerset) 
Stanley, Henry M. (Lambeth) 
Stewart, Sir Mark J. M‘Taggart 
Strauss, Arthur 

Strut, Hon. Charles Hedley 
Sturt, Hon. Humphry Napier 
Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 
Talbot, John G. (Oxford Un.) 
Taylor, Francis 

Thorburn, Walter 

Tomlinson, Wm. Edw. Murray 
Tritton, Charles Ernest 
Usborne, Thomas 

Verney, Hon. Richard Greville 
Warde, Lt.-Col. C. E. (Kent) 
Waring, Col. Thomas 

Warr, Augustus Frederick 


NOES. 


| Flynn, James Christopher 


Foster, Sir Walter (Derby Co.) 
Fowler, Rt.Hn.Sir Hy. (Wol’tn) 
Fowler, Matthew (Durham) 
Gilhooly, James 

Gladstone, Rt.Hn.Herbert John 
Goddard, Daniel Ford 

Gold, Charles 

Gourley, Sir Edward Temperley 
Griffith, Ellis J. 

Haldane, Richard Burdon 
Harcourt, Rt. Hon. Sir William 


| Harrison, Charles 


Hayne, Rt. Hon. Charles Seale 
Hazell, Walter 


| Hedderwick, Thomas Chas. H. 


Hogan, James Francis 
Humphreys-Owen, Arthur C. 
Hutton, Alfred E. (Morley) 
Jacoby, James Alfred 

Joicey, Sir James 

Jones, David Brynmor(Swansea) 
Jones, William (Carnarvonshire) 
Kay-Shuttleworth,Rt.Hn.SirU. 
Kearley, Hudson E. 

Kilbride, Denis 


| Kinloch,Sir John George Smyth 
| Labouchere, Henry 


Lambert, George 
Leese, Sir Joseph F’. (Accrington) 


| Leng, Sir John 


Leuty, Thomas Richmond 
Lloyd-George, David 


| Lockwood, Sir Frank (York) 
| Logan, John William 


Lough, Thomas 


| Lowther, Rt. Hon. James (Kent) 
| Luttrell, Hugh Fownes 


Macaleese, Daniel 
MacNeill, John Gordon Swift 
McEwan, William 

M‘Hugh, Patrick A. (Leitrim) 
McKenna, Reginald 
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Webster, Sir R. E. ([. of W.) 
Welby, Lieut.-Col. A. C. E. 
Wharton, John Lloyd 
Whiteley, George (Stockport) 
Whiteley,H.(Ashton-under-L.) 
Whitmore, Charles Algernon 
Williams, Colonel R. (Dorset) 
Williams,JosephPowell-(Birm.) 
Willoughby de Eresby, Lord 
Willox, John Archibald 
Wilson, John (Falkirk) 
Wilson, J. W. (Worc’sh. N.) 
Wilson-Todd, Wm. H. (Yorks.) 
Wodehouse, Edmond R. (Bath) 
Wolff, Gustav Wilhelm 
Wortley, Rt. Hon. C. B. Stuart- 
Wyndham, George 
Wyndham-Quin, Major W. H. 
Wyvill, Marmaduke D’Arcy 
Younger, William 


(Aid Grant, Etc.). 


TELLERS FoR THE Ayes, Sir 
William Walrond and Mr. 
Anstruther 


McLaren, Charles Benjamin 
McLeod, John 

Mappin, Sir Frederick Thorpe 
Mellor, Rt. Hn. J. W. (Yorks.) 
Morgan, Rt.Hn.Sir G.O.(Denbs.) 
Morgan, J. Lloyd (Carmarthen) 
Morley, Charles (Breconshire) 
Morley, Rt.Hn.John (Montrose) 
Morton, Edward John Chalmers 
Mundella, Rt.Hn.Anthony John 
Nussey, Thomas Willans 
O’Brien, James F. X. (Cork) 
O’Connor, James (Wicklow, W.) 
O’Kelly, James 

Oldroyd, Mark 

O’Malley, William 

Paulton, James Mellor 

Pease, Joseph A. (Northumb.) 
Perks, Robert William 
Pickersgill, Edward Hare 
Pirie, Captain Duncan Vernon 
Priestley, Briggs (Yorks) 
Reckitt, Harold James 

Reid, Sir Robert T. 

Rickett, J. Compton 

Roberts, John Bryn (Eifion) 
Roberts, John H. (Denbighs) 
Robertson, Edmund (Dundee) 
Robson, William Snowdon 
Roche, Hon. James (East Kerry) 
Roche, John (East Galway) 
Schwann, Charles E. 

Scott, Charles Prestwich 

Shaw, Thomas (Hawick B) 
Sheehy, David 

Souttar, Robinson 

Spicer, Albert 

Stanhope, Hon. Philip J. 
Stevenson, Francis 8. 
Strachey, Edward 

Sullivan, Donal (Westmeath) 
Tennant, Harold John 





Thomas, Abel (Carmarthen, E) 
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Thomas,Alfred(Glamorgan, E.) | 
Wallace, Robert (Perth) 
Wayman, Thomas 

Weir, James Galloway 
Whittaker, Thomas Palmer 
Williams, John Carvell (Notts.) 
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Wilson, Frederick W. (Norfolk) | 
Wilson, Henry J.( York, W.R.) | 
Wilson, John (Durham, Mid.) 
Wilson, John (Govan) 

Woodall, William 

Woodhouse, Sir J. T.(Hud’rsfld) 


Voluntary Schools 


Question put accordingly:—The House divided—Ayes, 283 ; 


(Division List—No. 11—appended.) 


AYES. 


Aird, John 

Allhusen, AugustusHenry Eden 
Ambrose, William (Middlesex) 
Arnold, Alfred 
Arnold-Forster, Hugh O. 
Arrol, Sir William 
Ashmead-Bartlett, Sir Ellis 
Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John 
Austin, M. (Limerick, W.) 
Bagot, Capt. Josceline FitzRoy 
Bailey, James (Walworth) 
Baillie, James FE. B. (Inverness) 
Baird, John George Alexander | 
Balearres, Lord Dillon, John 

Balfour, Rt. Hon. A. J. (Man.) | Dixon-Hartland,Sir Fred.Dixon 
Balfour, Gerald William (Leeds) | Donelan, Captain A, 

Banbury, Frederick George | Doogan, P. C. 

Banes, Major George Edward | Dorington, Sir John Edward 
Barnes, Frederick Gorell | Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- 
Bathurst, Hon. Allen Benjamin | Douglas-Pennant, Hon. E. 8. 
Beach, Rt.Hon.Sir M.H.(Bristol) | Doxford, William Theodore 
Beach, W.W. Bramston (Hants) | Drage, Geoffrey 

Bentinck, Lord Henry C. Drucker, A. 

Bethell, Captain | Duncombe, Hon. Hubert V. 
Bigwood, James Dyke,Rt.Hon.Sir William Hart 
Bill, Charles | Edwards, Gen. Sir James Bevan 
Blundell, Colonel Henry | Egerton, Hon. A. de Tatton 
Bonsor, Henry Cosmo Orme _| Engledow, Charles John 
Boscawen, Arthur Griffith Fardell, Thomas George 
Boulnois, Edmund Farquhar, Sir Horace 

Bowles, Capt. H. F. (Middlesex) | Farrell, James P. (Cavan, W.) 
Bowles, T.Gibson(King’s Lynn) , Fellowes, Hon. AilwynEdward 
Brassey, Albert | Fergusson, Rt.Hon.Sir J.(Man.) 
Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. John | Finch, George H. 

Brookfield, A. Montagu Finlay, Sir Robert Bannatyne 
Brown, Alexander H. | Firbank, Joseph Thomas 
Carew, James Lawrence | Fisher, William Hayes 


' Cranborne, Viscount | 
Crean, Kugene 
Cross, Herb. Shepherd (Bolton) 
Curran, Thomas B. (Donegal) 
Currie, Sir Donald 

| Curzon, Rt. G. N. (Lane. 8.W.) 

| Curzon, Viscount (Bucks.) 

| Dalbiac, Major Philip Hugh 
Daly, James 
Dane, Richard M. 

Darling, Charles John 
Denny, Colonel 
Digby, John K. D. Wingfield 


(Aid Grant, Etce.). 





Carson, Edward | FitzGerald, Sir R. U. Penrose 
Cavendish, R. F. (N. Lance.) | FitzWygram, General Sir F. 
Cavendish, V.C.W. (Derbyshire) | Flannery, Fortescue 

Cecil, Lord Hugh | Fletcher, Sir Henry | 
Chaloner, Captain R. G. W. Flower, Ernest | 
Chamberlain,Rt.Hon. J. (Birm.) | Flynn, James Christopher | 
Chamberlain. J. Austen(Worc’r) | Folkestone, Viscount 

Chaplin, Rt. Hon. Henry Forster, Henry William 
Charrington, Spencer Forwood, Rt. Hon. Sir ArthurB. | 
Chelsea, Viscount Foster, Colonel (Lancaster) 
Clarke, Sir Edward (Plymouth) | Fowler, Matthew (Durham) 
Cochrane, Hon. Thos. H. A. E. | Galloway, William Johnson 
Coddington, Sir William Garfit, William 

Coghill, Douglas Harry Gibbs,Hon.A.G.H.(City of Lon.) 
Cohen, Benjamin T.ouis Gibbs, Hon. Vicary (St. Albans) 
Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse Giles, Charles Tyrrell 
Compton, Lord Alwyne (Beds.) | Gilhooly, James 

Condon, Thomas Joseph Gilliat, John Saunders 

Cook, Fred. Lucas (Lambeth) Goldsworthy, Major-General 
Cooke,C. W. Radcliffe (Heref'd) | Gordon, John Edward 
Courtney, Rt. Hon. Leonard H. | Gorst, Rt. Hon. Sir John Eldon 
Cox, Robert Goschen,Rt. Hn.G.J. (St.G’rg’s) 
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Young, Samuel 
Yoxall, James Henry 


TeLLers ror THE Nogs, Mr, 


Thomas Ellis and Mr, 
McArthur. 


Noes, 123— 


Goschen, George J. (Sussex) 
Goulding, Edward Alfred 


| Gray, Ernest (West Ham) 


Green, Walford D. (Wednesb’y) 
Gretton, John 

Hall, Sir Charles 

Halsey, Thomas Frederick 
Hamilton, Rt. Hon. Lord Geo. 
Hanbury, Rt.Hon. Robert Wm. 
Hanson, Sir Reginald 

Hardy, Laurence 

Hare, Thomas Leigh 

Heath, James 

Helder, Augustus 

Hermon- Hodge, Robert Trotter 
Hill, Rt.Hn.Lord Arthur(Down) 
Hill, Rt.Hn.A.Staveley (Staffs.) 
Hoare, Edward BrodiefHamps.) 
Hoare, Samuel (Norwich) 
Hobhouse, Henry 

Hogan, James Francis 
Holland, Hon. Lionel Raleigh 
Hopkinson, Alfred 
Houldsworth, Sir Win. Henry 
Howard, Joseph 

Howell, William Tudor 
Howorth, Sir Henry Hoyle 
Hubbard, Hon. Evelyn 
Hudson, George Bickersteth 
Hunt, Sir Frederick Seager 
Isaacson, Frederick Wootton 
Jebb, Richard Claverhouse 
Jeffreys, Arthur Frederick 
Jessel, Captain Herbert Merton 
Johnston, William (Belfast) 
Johnstone, John H. (Sussex) 
Kemp, George 

Kennaway, Rt. Hon. SirJohr H. 
Kenny, William 

Kenrick, William 

Kilbride, Denis 

King, Sir Henry Seymour 
Knowles, Lees 


| Lafone, Alfred 


Laurie, Lieut.-General 
Lawrence, Edwin (Cornwall) 
Lawrence, Wm. F. (Liverpool) 
Lawson, John Grant (Yorks.) 
Lecky, William Edward H. 
Lees, Elliott (Birkenhead) 
Llewelyn,SirDillwyn-(Swans’a) 
Lockwood, Lt.-Col. A.R. (Essex) 
Loder, Gerald Walter Erskine 
Long, Col. CharlesW.(Evesham) 
Long, Rt. Hn. Walter (L’pool.) 
Lorne, Marquess of 

Loyd, Archie Kirkman 
Lucas-Shadwell, William 
Macaleese, Daniel 
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Macartney, W. G. Ellison 
Macdona, John Cumming 
Maclean, James Mackenzie 
Maclure, John William 
MacNeill, John Gordon Swift 
McCalmont,Mj.-Gen.(Ant’m.N) 
McKillop, James 

Malcolm, Ian 

Marks, Henry Hananel 


Voluntary Schools {2 Fesruary 1897} 

| Pollock, Harry Frederick 

| Powell, Sir Francis Sharp 

| Pretyman, Capt. Ernest George 
| Pryce-Jones, Edward 

Purvis, Robert 

Rankin, James 

Rasch, Major Frederic Carne 
Renshaw, Charles Bine 

Ridley, Rt.Hon. Sir Matthew W. 
Mellor, Colonel (Lancashire) Ritchie,Rt. Hon. Chas. Thomson 
Melville, Beresford Valentine | Robertson, Herbert (Hackney) 
Milbank, Powlett Charles John | Roche, Hon.James (Kast Kerry) 
Milner, Sir Frederick George Roche, John (East Galway) 
Milward, Colonel Victor | Rollit, Sir Albert Kaye 
Monckton, Edward Philip Round, James 

Moon, Edward Robert Pacy Russell, Col. F. 8. (Cheltenham) 
More, Robert Jasper Russell, T. W. (Tyrone) 
Mowbray, Rt. Hon. Sir John Samuel, Harry 8S. (Limehouse) 
Muntz, Philip A. Saunderson, Col. Edw. James 
Murdoch, Charles Townshend | Savory, Sir Joseph 

Murray, Rt.Hn.A.Graham(Bute | Scoble, Sir Andrew Richard 
Murray, Charles J. (Coventry) | Seely, Charles Hilton 

Murray, Col. Wyndham (Bath) | Sharpe, William Edward T. 
Nicol, Donald Ninian Sidebotham, J. W. (Cheshire) 
Northcote, Hon. Sir H. Stafford | Sidebottom, William (Derbysh.) 
O’Brien, James F, X. (Cork) Simeon, Sir Barrington 
O’Brien, Patrick (Kilkenny) Smith, Abel (Herts) 

0’Malley, William Smith, Abel H. (Christchurch) 
O’Niell, Hon. Robert Torrens | Smith, Hon. W. F. D. (Strand) 
Orr-Ewing, Charles Lindsay Spencer, Ernest 

Pease, Arthur (Darlington) Stanley, Lord (Lancs.) 

Pender, James Stanley, Edw. Jas. (Somerset) 
Penn, John Stanley, Henry M. (Lambeth) 
Phillpotts, Captain Arthur Stewart, Sir Mark J. M‘Taggart 
Pierpoint, Robert Strauss, Arthur 

Platt-Higgins, Frederick Strutt, Hon. Charles Hedley 
Plunkett, Hon. Horace Curzon | Sturt, Hon. Humphrey Napier 








NOES. 


Abraham, William (Rhondda) | Farquaharson, Dr. Robert 
Acland, Rt.Hon.Hon.A.H.Dyke | Fenwick, Charles 

Allan, William (Gateshead) | Ferguson, R. C. Munro (Leith) 
Arch, Joseph Foster, Sir Walter (Derby Co.) 
Asquith, Rt .Hn.Herbert Henry | Fowler, Rt.Hn.SirHenry(W1'tn) 
Atherley-Jones, L. | Gladstone, Rt. Hn.Herbert John 
Austin, Sir John (Yorkshire) Goddard, Daniel Ford 
Bainbridge, Emerson | Gold, Charles 

Baker, Sir John | Gourley, Sir Edward Temperley 
Barlow, John Emmott | Griffith, Ellis J. 

Bayley, Thomas (Derbyshire) | Gull, Sir Cameron 

Beaumont, Wentworth C. B. | Haldane, Richard Burdon 
Broadhurst, Henry | Harcourt, Rt. Hon. Sir William 
Bryce, Rt. Hon. James : Harrison, Charles 

Buchanan, Thomas Ryburn ' Hayne, Rt. Hon. Charles Seale 
Burt, Thomas | Hazell, Walter 

Buxton, Sydney Charles | Hedderwick,Thomas Charles H. 
Caldwell, James | Humphreys-Owen, Arthur C. 
Causton, Richard Knight Hutton, Alfred E. (Morley) 
Cawley, Frederick Jacoby, James Alfred 
Channing, Francis Allston Joicey, Sir James 

Clark, Dr. G. B. (Caithness-sh.) | Jones, David Brynmor(Swansea) 
Colville, John Jones, William, (Carnarvonsh’re) 
Davies, M. Vaughan- (Cardigan) | Kay-Shuttleworth,Rt.Hon.Sr.U 
Davies, W. Rees- (Pembrokesh.) | Kearley, Hudson E. 

Dilke, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles Kinloch,Sir JohnGeorgeSmythe 
Dixon, George Labouchere, Henry 

Doughty, George Lambert, George 

Dunn, Sir William Lawson, Sir Wilfrid (Cumb’ld.) 
Ellis, Thos. Edw. (Merionetsh.) | Leese,Sir JosephF.(Accrington) 
Evans, Samuel T. Glamorgan) | Leng, Sir John 

Evans, SirFrancisH.(South’ton) | Leuty, Thomas Richmond 








(Aid Grant, Ete.). 
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Sullivan, Donal (Westmeath) 
Talbot, Lord, E. (Chichester) 
Talbot, John G. (Oxford Univ.) 
Taylor, Francis 

Thorburn, Walter 

Tomlinson, Wm. Edw. Murray 
Tritton, Charles Ernest 
Usborne, Thomas 

Verney, Hon. Richard Greville 
Warde, Lt.-Col. C. E. (Kent) 
Waring, Col. Thomas 

Warr, Augustus Frederick 
Webster, SirR.E.(Isle of Wight) 
Welby, Lieut.-Col. A. C. E. 
Wharton, John Lloyd 
Whiteley, George (Stockport) 
Whiteley, H.(Ashton-under-L.) 
Whitmore, Charles Algernon 
Williams, Colonel R. (Dorset) 
Williams,Joseph Powell-(Brm.) 
Willoughby de Eresby, Lord 
Willox, John Archibald 
Wilson, John (Falkirk) 
Wilson, J. W. (Wore’sh. N.) 
Wilson-Todd, Wm. H. (Yorks.) 
Wodehouse, Edmond R. (Bath) 
Wolff, Gustav Wilhelm 
Wortley, Rt. Hon. C. B. Stuart- 
Wyndham, George 
Wyndham-Quin, Major W. H. 
Wyvill, Marmaduke D’Arcy 
Younger, William 


TELLERS ror THE AyEs, Sir 
William Walrond and 
Mr. Anstruther. 


Lloyd-George, David 
Lockwood, Sir Frank (York) 
Logan, John William 

Lough, Thomas 

Lowther, Rt. Hon. James (Kent) 
Luttrell, Hugh Fownes 
McArthur, William 

McEwan, William 

M‘Hugh, Patrick A. (Leitrim) 
McKenna, Reginald 

McLaren, Charles Benjamin 
McLeod, John 

Mappin, Sir Frederick Thorpe 
Mellor, Rt. Hon. J. W.( Yorks.) 
Morgan,Rt.Hn.Sir G.O.(Denbs.) 
Morgan, J. Lloyd (Carmarthen) 
Morley, Charles (Breconshize) 
Morley, Rt.Hn.John (Montrose) 
Morton, Edward John Chalmers 
Mundella,Rt.Hn. AnthonyJohn 
Nussey, Thomas Willans 
O’Brien, James F. X. (Cork) 
O’ Kelly, James 

Oldroyd, Mark 

Paulton, James Mellor 

Pease, Joseph A. (Northumb.) 
Perks, Robert William 
Pickersgill, Edward Hare 
Pirie, Captain Duncan Vernon 
Priestley, Briggs (Yorks) 
Reckitt, Harold James 

Rickett, J. Compton 
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Roberts, John Bryn (Eifion) 
Roberts, John H. (Denbighs.) 
Robertson, Edmund (Dundee) 
Robson, William Snowdon 
Schwann, Charles E. 

Scott, Charles Prestwich 
Seton-Karr, Henry 

Shaw, Thomas (Hawick B.) 
Souttar, Robinson 

Spicer, Albert 

Stanhope, Hon. Philip J. 


Toluntary Schools 


Ordered, that the Order for the Com- 
mittee on “ Voluntary Schools [Aid 
Grant, Etc.]” have precedence this day 
of the Notices of Motions and other 
Orders of the day. 


MOTIONS. 


CROFTER’S HOLDINGS (SCOTLAND) ACT 
(1886) AMENDMENT. 


3ill to amend the Crofters’ Holdings (Scot- 
land) Act, 1886, ordered to be brought in by 


Mr. Weir, Dr. Clark, Mr. McLeod, Sir Leonard. | 


Lyell, and Sir William Wedderburn ; presented, 
and Read the First time; to be Read a Second 
time upon Wednesday, 17th February, and to 
be printed.—[Bill 109.] 


SHOP ASSISTANTS (HALF-HOLIDAY). 


Bill to provide that all Shop Assistants shall 
have one Half-Holiday in each week, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Duncombe, Mr. MacNeill, 
Colonel Dalbiac, Mr. Atherley Jones, Mr. 
Richardson, Mr. Brynmor Jones, and Mr. Harry 
Samuel ; presented, and Read the First time ; to 
be Read a Second time To-morrow, and to be 
printed.—[Bill 110.] 


COUNTY SURVEYORS (IRELAND) 
AMENDMENT. 


Bill to amend the existing Laws in Ireland 
relating to County Surveyors’ Superannuation, 
and other purposes, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. William Johnston, Sir Thomas Lea, 
Mr. Hayden, Colonel Waring, Sir James Haslett, 
Mr. Dane, and Colonel McCalmont ; presented, 
and Read the First time ; to be Read a Second 
time upon Friday, 12th February, and to be 
printed.—[Bill 111.] 


INJURIES TO WORKMEN (EMPLOYERS’ 
LIABILITY. 


Bill to make better provision for Workmen 
injured in the course of their employment, 
ordered to be brought in by Sir Arthur Forwood, 
Mr. Warr, Mr. Tomlinson, and Sir Edward Hill; 
presented, and Read the First time ; to be Read 


a Second time upon Tuesday, 16th February, and | ‘ ane : . , 
| if he assumed that Ministerial difficulties 


to be printed.—[ Bill 112.] 


‘COMMONS} 


Stevenson, Francis 5. 
Strachey, Edward 
Tennant, Harold John 
Thomas, Abel (Carmarthen, E.) | Woodall, William 

Thomas, Alfred (Glamorgan,E.) | Woodhouse Sir J. T. (Hud’rsfld) 
Wallace, Robert (Perth) 
Wayman, Thomas 

Weir, James Galloway 
Whittaker, Thomas Palmer 
Williams, John Carvell (Notts) 
| Wilson Frederick W. (Norfolk) 
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| Wilson, Henry J. (York, W.R.) 
| Wilson, John (Durham, Mid.) 

| Wilson, John (Govan) 

Yoxall, James Henry 

TELLERS FoR THE Nors, Mr. 


John Ellis and Sir Robert 
Reid. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS 
(AID GRANT, Etc.) 


Considered in Committee :— 


|[TuHe Cwarrman of Ways and Means, 


Mr. J. W. Lowrner, in the Chair]. 
Question again proposed, 


“That it is expedient—(a) to authorise the 
payment, out of moneys to be provided by Parlia- 
ment, of an aid grant to Voluntary Schools, not 
exceeding five shillings per scholar for the whole 
number of scholars in those schools ; 

“(h) To repeal as regards day schools so much 
of section nineteen of The Elementary Education 
Act, 1876, as imposes a limit on the parliamentary 
grant to Elementary Schools in England and 
Wales ; and 

** (c) to make provision for the exemption from 
rates of Voluntary Schools.”—(First Lord of the 
Treasury.) 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. ERNEST GRAY (West Ham, 


/N.), whose speech was interrupted on 


Monday night by the operation of the 
12 o'clock rule, said he had ventured to 
express to the Committee on the previous 
night, the great disappointment felt by 
the friends of the Voluntary Schools at 
finding that the Bill to be based upon 
this Resolution would not come into 
operation by the end of March. He 
was sure the disappointment felt in the 
House at that statement of the First 
Lord of the Treasury was experienced 
perhaps in a more acute form by persons 
interested in the Voluntary Schools 
throughout the country. It was cer- 
tainly reflected very widely in the Press 
that morning. But the best thing the 
friends of the Voluntary Schools could 
now do was to hasten, as far as they 
could, the passing of this Measure ; and 
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stood in the way of the Bill getting 
through before the end of March, he 
thought he should not be far wrong. In 
regretting that a scheme for giving relief 
to the ratepayers of the poorer School 
Board districts did not form part of the 
proposed Bill, he was conveying to the 
House the views of his constituents. 
He hoped he was not wrong in assuming, 
after the statement of the First Lord of 


Voluntary Schools 
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would relieve the managers of thoseSchools 
of much cause for anxiety, and he trusted 
the application of the money would be so 
earmarked in the Bill and that it would do 
something also to improve the position of 
the teaching staffs. No one could by 
any stretch of imagination write the 
word “final” across the Measure. It 
was but a temporary expedient dealing 
with a pressing difficulty. He believed 





the Treasury, which was made in more|the Bill would help the Voluntary 
definite language that afternoon, coupled | Schools until some Statesman was pre- 
with statements the right hon. Gentle-| pared to grapple with the whole problem 
man had made himself a few days ago, | of elementary education, and when public 
that a Bill dealing with the question | opinion on the subject was sufficiently 
of the poorer School Board districts | ripe to propose in the House of Commons 
would be introduced by the Government | that the State should take over the whole 
this Session. If that were clearly under-| cost of the elementary education of the 
stood it would tend to facilitate the| country. When that time arrived the 
passage of the Resolution through the words “ Board” and “ Voluntary” would 
Committee and the subsequent Bill| become memories of the past; and the 
through Parliament. Justified, as they | question of education would be for ever 
believed they were, by the wording of | disassociated from sectarian hate and 
Section 4 of the Bill of last year, many | political partisanship. There were one 
hon. Members on the Government side | or two questions he should like to ask 
of the House, had, during the Recess, | before he sat down. He wished to know 
given definite pledges to their constit-| whether it was proposed to make the 
uents that they would support the| grants on the basis of the average 
introduction of a scheme dealing with| attendance of the children or on the 
poor School Board districts, and it was! basis of the whole number of children on 
a bitter disappointment to them that | the register of the school. As there was 
they were unable to give a complete|a difference of half a million between 








fulfilment of those pledges now. But) 
he thought he was right in assuming | 
that the Bill would come at an early | 
date and therefore on that point! 
he would say nothing further. The) 
next question was the consideration of the | 
Resolution now before the Committee, 
apart altogether from the School Board 
district question. It seemed to him that | 
there was only one course open to the 
friends of the Voluntary Schools in re- 
gard to that Resolution, and that was 
that if they could not have all that they 
had asked for together but were to get it 
in instalments they should leave nothing 
undone to secure the first instalment at 
the earliest possible date. He was 
therefore anxious to give all his support 
to the Government in their efforts to 





secure additional grants to the Voluntary 
Schools. He believed the proposed five | 
shillings grant, if not as much as they. 
should like to see given would yet do | 
something to shore up the Voluntary 
School system for some years, that it 
would improve education moral and 
mental in the Voluntary Schools, that it | 

\ 


the children on average attendance and 
the children on the rolls there would, of 
course, be a material difference in the 
amount of money available if the grants 
were made on the basis of the number 
of children on the register. No doubt it 
was intended by the Government that 
the grant should be made in respect of 
average attendance. He would abstain 
from criticism of the Bill until its provi- 
sions were in print ; but there was one 
statement of the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury to which he desired briefly to draw 
attention, that associations containing 
a large number of town schools would be 
given grants at a greater rate than asso- 
ciations containing a preponderance of 
rural schools. The fact that the right 
hon. Gentleman after making that 
statement was interrupted and had to 
make further explanations, showed the 
incredulity with which the announcement 
was received by both sides of the House. 
He thought it showed a little ignorance 
as to the cost of school management on 
the part of the right hon. Gentleman. 
The cost per head of maintaining thirty 
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scholars in a school in the rural parts of 
England and Wales might be much 
larger than the cost per 
of maintaining a thousand scholars 
in a school in any of the towns. 
In the rural districts the greatest diffi- 
culty had been experienced by the 
children in getting efficient education in 
those schools, and in getting education 


Voluntary Schools 


under sanitary and comfortable condi- | 


tions. [“Hear, hear!”] It was not an 
unknown thing for rural schools not to 


be provided with an adequate supply of | 


drinking water for the children during 
their meal time. 
this would involve acost on the managers 


{COMMONS} 


| 
| 


head | Schools should be swept away, what was 


The expenditure for | 


of the schools, which they were unable | 


to meet under the present grant. He 
urged the Government to remodel the 
proposal to offer a greater proportion of 


the grant to urban schools by turning it | 


round and giving the greater proportion 
to the rural schools. This was a subject 
which ought not, he thought, to pass un- 
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ls. of money used. He thought the time 
had come when the fiction of Voluntary 


really meant was sectarian schools. What 
was really being done was to build up 
the Church of England and Roman 
Catholic Church by special grants of 
public money. The anxiety of these 
schools and Churches had never been for 
educational efticiency—[Cries of “Oh!” 
—it had been to make their schools the 
nurseries of their ecclesiastical system. 
As a firm adherent to the principles of 
religious equality, he thought it was only 
right to protest against any such grant 
as this, and he believed the great mass 
of the people in the country would also 
object to it. They were going to tax the 
Roman Catholics for the benefit of the 
Established Church, and to tax the Non- 
conformists in order that in certain 
schools such catechisms as that of Mr. 


| Gace, which consigned Nonconformists 


noticed when the terms of the Bill were | 


before them. Perhaps he might apologise 
to the Minister in charge for having 
intervened at all in the discussion. It 


was to\him a matter of very material im- | 
portance, not only for the fact that he | 
had’ been connected with this work for | 
many years, but from the fact that his | 


constituents were deeply interested in 
the question of grants to the poorer 
School Board districts. 
borough, county, or district throughout 
the country where the pinch of the 


There was no} 


School Board rate had been more keenly | 


felt than in the Borough of West Ham, 
and he sincerely hoped that a pledge 
would be given on the subject by one of 
the Members of the Government of an 
explicit character. 


*Mr. D. F. GODDARD (Ipswich) said 


| 


his first objection to these Resolutions | 


was on the broad ground of religious 
equality. These Resolutions were con- 
ceived for the purpose of endowing the 
so-called Voluntary Schools to the ex- 
clusion of other elementary schools. 
The hollowness of the term 
tary” in this connection was plainly 
shown by the fact that in 1895 the 
Church of England schools had ‘an in- 
come of £3,629,967, of which only 
£640,406 came from Voluntary subscrip- 
tions; an amount which really repre- 
sented something like 2d. out of every 


Mr, Ernest Gray, 


“ Volun- | 


| 





to the nethermost hell, should be taught. 
It must be clear to everybody that in 
supporting the Board Schools through 
the rates they were not supporting any 
distinctive doctrinal teaching, and at all 
events all classes of the com:aunity had 
the opportunity if they chose to avail 
themselves of it of being represented on 
the management, whereas there was no 
suggestion of control in these schools. 
His second objection was that this 
scheme would involve a great waste of 
the nation’s money. He did not object 
to the expenditure of the nation’s money 
for purposes of education, but he could 
see no guarantee that this money would 
be spent on better education. As in the 
case of the Agricultural Rating Bill of 
last year, the help would go to those who 
needed it least. It could scarcely be 


/contended that all these schools really 


needed anything like an extra grant of 
5s. when they remembered that in 1893 
there were over 1,000 schools which 
were maintained without any subscrip- 
tions at all, and that there were some 
thing like 670 or 674 schools which were 
maintained with subscriptions of less 
than 1s. per child. He understood the 
right hon. Gentleman to say that the 
Associations which he referred to would 
increase the grant in some cases and re- 
duce it in others. He thought this 
would prove to be an apple of discord 
amongst these Associations, as every 
one of those schools which had 
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a chance of securing a 5s. grant | 
would not make a claim for less. 
He did not notice any guarantee as to 
increased efficiency in the teaching in| 
these schools. Again, no attempt evel 
made to give the people whose money | 
was to be used any more control over) 
the schools than they had at the present | 
time. He knew it would be said control 
would be vested in the Education De-| 
partment. That was not the control the | 
people asked for; they wanted a more, 
definite local control. They demanded 
it, and that was what they would have. 
It was said by the Leader of the House 
that the accounts of the schools were to 
be properly audited. That was a dis- 
tinctly good move, but it was not all that | 
was wanted. It was necessary that the} 
accounts should be published in the local- | 
ity of a school, and so brought within | 
reach of everyone interested. In conclu-, 
sion, he desired to refer to the very 
serious remarks the First Lord of the 
Treasury addressed to those who were in 
favour of the present School Board sys- 
tem. The right hon. Gentleman told 
them they would only be rushing to the 
destruction of that system if they did | 
anything to hasten the decay of the 
Voluntary system. Upon that point the 
Committee would, perhaps, allow him to 
quote some words of the Lord President, 
of the Council. The noble Duke once 
said in the House of Commons :— 


Voluntary Schools 


“There are many of us, and I do not scruple 
to say I am one of them, who believe that the 
principle of School Boards is the right and true 
principle in this matter. We believe that being 
the right and true principle, it will in the end 
prevail. We believe when once the time has 
arrived that Parliament has declared the educa- 
tion of the country to be the business of the 
State, it becomes inevitable that sooner or later 
the State education must be in the hands not 
of individuals, but of the representatives of the 
people.” 


*Sir WILLIAM HART DYKE (Kent, | 
Dartford), who was received with cheers, | 
said the Debate had shown to him more | 


{2 Fepruary 1897} 
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organisation of the whole educational 
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system. To-day they were in the midst 
of one of those educational controversies 
which afforded deep anxiety to all those 
who had Party instincts and deep conster- 
nation to those who had good education 
uppermost in their minds; the discus- 
sion also afforded great joy to the Opposi- 
tion of the day. [“ Hear, hear!”] He 
did not complain of the attitude of Her 
Majesty’s Opposition in regard to this 
proposal. It was, indeed, a scanty bill 
of fare that had been prepared for them 
during this Session, and if they chose 
the only dainty dish set before 
them and dressed and redressed it 
for the benefit of the constituencies 
the Government and their supporters 
must not be too hard upon them. Be- 
sides and beyond the difficulties which 
must always attend any fresh effort re- 
specting elementary education in this 
country the Government were confronted 
to-day with an opposition which had 
been made keener by the events of last 
year. He had no wish to condemn the 
Government for the failure of last year, 
but hon. Members must, in dealing with 
opposition like the present, look at the 
case as a whole. No doubt the Debates 
of last Session created a bitterness which 
made it much more difficult to deal with 
the subject now in a calm and sober 
mood. Somehow or other the fear had 
been sprea:] among the ranks opposite 
that the Government intended some day 
or other, by one fell swoop, to destroy 
the School Board system. Personally he 
had always recognised the School Board as 


| great part of our educational system, 


and however eager he might be, for ob- 
vious reasons, to support the Voluntary 
Schools of the country, he had never 


failed to acknowledge the great educa- 
| tional 


effect of the Board Schools. 
[‘ Hear, hear!”] He assured his hon. 
Friends that they would never forward 
the cause they had at heart by attempt- 
ing to disparage the work done by School 
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of our great educational system, a recog- 
nition which was perfectly compatible 
with their support of the Voluntary sys- 
tem. [“Hear, hear!”| There was one 
other very important matter in which 
grievous harm had been done with re- 
gard to the settlement of this question. 
He had a strong belief that they could 
only solve this question, not by annihi- 
lating the central department, which 
must always exist as a security to the tax- 
payers, but by appointing some great 
educational authority in each county in 
England and Wales—{“ hear, hear! ”|— 
and in the metropolis, which would be 
not only representative in its character, 
but beyond the possibility of reproach in 
respect to its dealings as between Board 
and Voluntary Schools. The Debates of 
last year had a most unfortunate result 
on the County Councils. During the 
first few weeks after the introduction of 
last year’s Bill the County Councils, with 
one solitary exception, expressed a readi- 
ness to undertake the duties sought to 
be imposed upon them, but when it be- 
came known to the County Councils that 
in Parliament Members were flying at 
each other’s throats, and that besides the 
administrative efforts they would have 
to make they would have to deal with 
such a vexed and difficult question as 
that raging in the House of Commons be- 
tween Board and Voluntary Schools, they 
very naturally, as businesslike and practi- 
cal bodies, expressed a wish to have 
nothing to do with the matter. Hon. 
Members found themselves hampered by 
what happened last year, but they also 
found themselves face to face with a pro- 
posal which, after all, had the merit of 
being an honest endeavour to carry out 
the pledge which had been again and 
again given, not only in the country, but 
in the House. [‘‘Hear, hear!”] For 
many weeks past he had noticed it fore- 
shadowed in the Opposition Press that 
the Government intended some coup or 
some trap, and his right hon. Friend the 
First Lord of the Treasury ‘had been 
pictured as engaged in bird-catching and 
other interesting rural amusements and 
sports. [Laughter.]| So far from the 
Government having designed a trap for 
the Opposition, they had been led by 
force of circumstances to prepare a trap 
for themselves. [Opposition cheers.| 
They had been obliged to place this Reso- 
lution before the House, which gave hon. 
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Members, whether supporters, or gso- 
called supporters, of the Government— 
[a laugh)—or Members of the Opposi- 
tion, free scope for their inge 
nuity, and allowed them to in- 
dulge not in Second Reading 
but Committee speeches.  [“ Hear!”} 
If there was any trap set for any particu- 
lar bird in this case it had been the one 
set by the Government themselves, 
[Opposition laughter.| It was obvious 
that the Opposition were going to fight 
out this matter to the bitter end. [Op- 
position cheers.| They were difficult to 
deal with. [Opposition cries of “Hear, 
hear!” and laughter.| If this Bill had 
referred only to  necessitous Board 
Schools they would have heard through- 
out the length and breadth of the land 
denunciations of the Government for 
having only partially dealt with this 
great question. [Opposition cheers.| 
As far as his experience went, he was 
certain that it was utterly impossible for 
the Government to refuse to deal with 
necessitous Board Schools at an early 
date, and not only hon. Members of the 
Opposition, but those on the Ministerial 
benches had a fair claim to demand from 
the Government a very clear statement as 
to the time at which the House might 
look forward to for the introduction of 
such a Measure. [“‘Hear, hear!”| He 
had heard many speeches on the ques- 
tion ; perhaps not so many in support of 
the Government Measure as he could 
have wished. [Zaughter.| Though 
some hon. Members on the Ministerial 
side of the House seemed to have been 
puzzled as to what the Bill would or 
would not do, he confessed that he had 
never been so much puzzled as he was 
by the course of the Debate last night. 
He had always supposed that at the last 
General Election a large number of his 
hon. Friends, and some Members of the 
Government, gave very distinct pledges 
that the monetary inequality between 
Voluntary and Board Schools should once 
for all be done away with. He did not 
himself give pledges of that nature, but 
had always understood that they were 
given broadcast. [Opposition cheers.| 
He further understood that an effort was 
made during the last Session by the 
Government to redeem that pledge, but 
by a Measure so large and ambitious that 
it had to be withdrawn. One of the 
chief reasons of the failure of this 
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Measure was the somewhat wholesale 
condemnation that it received from his 
hon. Friends below the Gangway on the 
ground that it did not go far enough— 
that it did not meet the requirements of 
the case. Now, the Government brought 
in a far less ambitious and far less com- 
prehensive scheme which, to a great ex- 
tent, met the demands of his hon. Friends 
with regard to the necessitous Voluntary 
Schools, and he never was more astoun- 
ded than he was by the Debate that fol- 
lowed its introduction last night. He 
sat there hour by hour among suppor- 
ters, not of Voluntary Schools but of 
Board Schools. [Opposition laughter. | 
Instead of hearing his hon. Friends 
thanking the Government for what they 
were proposing, he heard nothing of the 
kind. There was not even a murmur of 
thanks from them. [Opposition laugh- 
ter.| Hon. Member after hon. Member 
rose around him until he was almost ter- 
rified out of his Parliamentary senses— 
[/aughter|—not to commend the propo- 
sals of the Government under whose aus- 
pices they won their seats—[ironical 
Opposition cheers|—but to condemn 
them because, forsooth, they did not 
assist the Board Schools. He hoped he 
might be forgiven if he sat somewhat 
alarmed when he saw such strange phe- 
nomena going on around him. [Laugh- 
ter.| Of course, it was to be understood 
that the action of the Government did 
not stop at the point of the present pro- 
posals touching the Voluntary Schools. 
He understood that a pledge, and a per- 
fectly distinct pledge, would be given by 
the Government, in the course of the 
Debate, that a similar Measure would be 
applied to the necessitous Board Schools. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] But, after all, the ker- 
nel of this question was the distribution 
of the money, and its importance led him 
to bitterly regret that they were unhap- 
pily prevented from setting up such an 
authority as he had intimated. There 
must be somebody responsible for the 
distribution of the fund, and the Govern- 
ment had fallen back on the Education 
Department, which was a good authority 
for the purpose as far as one point went. 
It had been hinted once or twice that 
the Education Department was not the 
proper authority for the purpose, and 
that there would be jealousies as between 
school and school and district and dis- 
trict. He believed there would be 
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nothing of the kind. [“ Hear, hear!”| 
If the Department were to be set up for 
the first time as a central authority in 
London to carry out the object, it would 
be a very bad and vicious principle, but 
this authority had always been engaged 
in giving grants to schools and carrying 
out this work under the Act of 1870, 
and so far as it would be responsible for 
the distribution of the funds he thought 
there would be no chance of bitterness or 
friction. Then as to the local authority. 
It was not the best that could have 
been obtained last year, but it was 
the next best at this date that could 
be devised to find out what really 
were the local needs and necessities of 
the schools. That was what was wanted. 
They did not want to see the money 
squandered on schools that did not require 
assistance. The proposal for an equal 
grant all round was, he believed, a foolish 
device for squandering the taxpayers’ 
money. [“ Hear, hear!”] Let them look 
at the question as they might, it was a 
matter of great importance to the tax- 
payers of the country as a whole, for the 
extinction of the Voluntary system would 
involve a large increase of national 
expenditure of many millions for 
elementary education. [“ Hear, hear! ”] 
The next point to consider was the 
new system of the association of 
schools. How was it going to work? 
He presumed that the associations 
would cover a very large area 
indeed ; otherwise the system would be 
absurd. The more associations they 
had, the more intricate would be the 
work both locally and for the Depart- 
ment. Their primary duty would be to 
give the best information they could to 
the Department concerning every school 
in their area, and further to frame a 
scheme for the assistance of those schools. 
He believed that if they made associa- 
tion compulsory it would fail, but that 
it would work on a_ permissive basis. 
The schools that did not enter into the 
association would not be left out 
in the cold, but would be dealt 
with by the Department, which would 
be able to get information with regard 
to them from its own _ inspectors. 
The Department, as he understood the 
scheme, would not be tied by any local 
authority, but would be the supreme 
authority in regard to these transactions. 
It was very obvious that under such a 
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scheme as this the Department would be 
able to deal, especially in rural districts, 
with many of the inequalities which oc- 
curred. It might be urged that this was 
mew work for these associations. He 
did not think it would be so considered 
either by the Church of England, the 
Wesleyans, or the Roman Catholics. He 
would remind hon. Members that in 
every diocese the Church of England had 
her diocesan boards, which had not only 
to deal with large administrative work as 
regarded schools, but also and especially 
with this very work of aiding, through 
subscriptions, necessitous schools in their 
districts. Therefore, as regarded the De- 
partment, they had every information for 
the purpose of carrying out the new 
duties imposed upon them, and as re- 
garded the local authorities, most of them 
would be dealing with work which, in 
many cases, they had been performing 
for years. Then there was the question 
of the allotment of this money to various 
localities or various areas. The First 
Lord of the Treasury had stated that a 
larger sum would be allotted to the urban 
or town districts than would be allotted 
to the country districts. That was, no 
doubt, an unpleasant statement for those 
who represented rural constituencies, but 
he thought some misapprehension ex- 
isted on the point. In many districts, 
no -doubt, such as Manchester and the 
larger Lancashire towns, where there 
were poor districts with large schools and 
a larger number of pupils in them—in 
the very poorest districts, such as he had 
referred to, and such as they had in the 
East End of London, it must be neces- 
sary to allot a much larger sum than 
would be allotted to the country. But 
he would ask the Committee to consider 
—and this was the test of the thing— 
whether it would be possible under this 
scheme for any rural school in any county 
in England which was in difficulties to 
continue to suffer and yet not get a grant 
from the Education Department, if it was 
to be supreme in these matters. As he 
understood, the proposals of the Govern- 
ment would be wide enough in their 
scope to deal with any necessitous school, 
whether in town or in country. [“ Hear, 
hear!”] If they were satisfied on that 
point, it mattered little to those who re- 
presented rural districts, whether the 
gross sum allotted in each case was larger 
or smaller. All they required to be 
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satisfied upon was that before the Bill 
passed through Committee it should be 
provided that in no case should a rural 
school which really wanted aid have 
withheld from it a grant to the proper 
amount. [“Hear, hear!”] He could 
not but allude to the question of sub- 
scription to Voluntary Schools. It was 
perfectly obvious that they must now 
allow this Measure to go forward as a re- 
lief to subscribers to Voluntary Schools. 
[Opposition cheers.| He thought it ab- 
solutely necessary that in this new Act 
there should be a direction to the Edu- 
cation Department that, in all cases in 
which help was given to Voluntary 
Schools, due consideration should be 
given to the subscriptions paid to the 
schools. He thought it should be a 
sine qué non in all cases in which assist- 
ance was to be given to the locality that 
there should be some guarantee, on the 
part of the locality, that the subsisting 
subscriptions would be maintained. 
[Opposition cheers.| It would be urged 
that the more they gave to Voluntary 
Schools the more the subscriptions would 
drop away. [Opposition cheers.] He 
would like to tell the House what 
happened in the case of the Free Educa- 
tion Act, against which a similar objec- 
tion was urged. In 1890, before that 
Act came into operation, the rate sub- 
scribed per head per child in Voluntary 
Schools was 6s. 7$d. In 1895—five 
years after the Act came into force—the 
rate was 6s. 9d. [Cheers.] That was, 
in his opinion, a conclusive answer to the 
objection that the first result of this 
grant would be to produce a diminution 
of subscriptions. [ Hear, hear!”’] The 
Government had been rather roughly 
handled on the question of passing this 
scheme through before the 31st of March. 
He owned that he for one considered it 
was absolutely necessary that they 
should meet early this Session so as to 
be able to carry a Measure through for 
the appropriation of a certain sum in 
the Treasury, and that it should be 
handed over at once to the assistance of 
Voluntary Schools. [Opposition cheers.] 
It seemed that they were doomed to dis- 
appointment on that point, but he 
thought he had, at all events, shown two 
things—in the first place, that the grant 
of to-day was different from the grant 
proposed yesterday—{cheers)—and, in 
the second place, that the application 
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of the grant was also totally different, 
that these proposals were by no means 
on all fours with the late proposals of 
the Government, and that it would be 
absolutely impossible to allocate what re- 
mained of this sum so as to fit it with 
the existing proposals of the Govern- 
ment. He had spoken at length, because 
he had felt that the occasion not only re- 
quired but demanded it. [Opposition 
cheers.| It might be true that in this 
case, as in that of many of his hon. 
Friends, there were some things in this 
Measure of which he might not alto- 
gether approve. He should have liked a 
better and a more comprehensive scheme 
and to have had allied with this scheme 
something that would have given a clear 
definition of what elementary education 
really meant compared with what it 
meant when Mr. Forster gave them that 
famous guarantee with regard to expendi- 
ture upon their elementary education. 
Like many others on that side of the 
House he might be disappointed in one 
or two points, but he should support this 
proposal with his vote to the very end— | 
[Opposition ironical cheers |—because he 
honestly believed that in the difficult, 
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the almost impossible, circumstances of 
the case it was the very best proposal | 
the Government could have produced. | 
[“ Hear, hear!”] He could not under- | 
stand for what earthly reason hon. Mem- | 
bers should be picking holes in this Re- 
solution because it did not happen to suit 
the position of some obscure school in 
their constituencies. [‘ Hear, hear!” | 
and laughter.| After spending 30 years 
in the support of a Party was he to throw 
Party loyalty to the winds because of 
some trifling matter such as this, and 
forget those huge interests—Imperial, 
national, and colonial—committed to the 
charge of his right. hon Friends below 
him? He almost shuddered to think of 
the hilarity with which hon. Members 
greeted the spectacle of hon. Friends 
near him attacking this proposal and 
who were delighted with their perform- 
ance and yet were always so frightened 
when the time for voting came. [Cheers 
and laughter.| In all good humour and 
with the best of temper he would remind 
hon. Gentlemen that big majorities did | 
not last for ever. [Opposition cheers'| 
and laughter.| He was old enough to 
give them the advantage of his experience, 
and he reminded them of what took place 
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in the years 1868 to 1874. He was Whip 
to the Party in those years, and well re- 
membered Mr. Gladstone’s majority in 

1868 of over 100, and how the Opposi- 
tion cheered when the majority on a 
division was not more than 70 or 80. 
What killed that majority in 1874? He 
had his hand on the tiller throughout 
the whole of the election, and knew what 
upset that majority. [Cheers and 
laughter.| It was a clause in the Edu- 
cation Act of 1870; it was the disgust of 
Nonconformists with Mr. Forster and 
others leaders of their Party that upset 
the Government at that time. He could 
assure his hon. Friends that they were 
playing with edged tools in their criti- 
cisms of this Measure. [Opposition 
laughter.| If they wanted to understand 
the effect of their conduct let them look 
at the delight of hon. Members opposite. 
[Renewed laughter.| Hon. Members 
opposite had been bubbling over with 
laughter and cheers ever since last night. 
[Loud laughter.] Of this he was quite 
certain, that whatever criticisms of this 
Measure might come from the other side 
of the House, Her Majesty’s Government 
had only to go forward with determina- 
tion and they would secure an adequate 
result for their labours and real and last- 
ing assistance to Voluntary Schools. 
[Cheers.] 

*Sir HENRY FOWLER (Wolverhamp- 
ton, E.), who was received with cheers, 
said: It is not unnatural that an old 
and distinguished Whip like my right 
hon. Friend should have been disturbed 
by the strange phenomena by which he 
found himself surrounded last night, and 
I am not surprised that he should have 
delivered a rather severe lecture to Mem- 
bers on his own side who do not take 
quite the same view of their election 
pledges as he takes. I am _ under 
the impression that a great many 
Members opposite who unquestionably 
did pledge themselves in the strongest 
manner to support a Measure for giving 
additional relief to Voluntary Schools 
did in towns accompany the pledge with 
a declaration that they would do nothing 
to injure Board Schools. [“ Hear, hear! ”} 
I think they are—it is perhaps im- 
pertinent for me to interfere—I think 
they are fulfilling pledges given when 
they take exception to the manner in 
which the Bill proposes to deal with the 
interests of Board Schoola — [“ Hear, 
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hear !”] Iam rather surprised that the 
right hon. Gentleman (Sir W. Hart Dyke) 
should administer to us with his 
usual good humour and candour a lec- 
ture about making Second Reading 
speeches. I think my right hon. Friend 
has gone into the details of the 
Bill in a manner which suggests 
that he has had some better means of in- 
formation as to the meaning of the Bill 
than we poor ignorant mortals could 
derive from the speech of the First Lord 
of the Treasury. I am not going to 
make a Second Reading speech, and I am 
not going into the details of the Measure 
on the present occasion. I feel the diffi- 
culty of discussing the details of any 
measure before the Bill in its entirety 
is before the House, and I confess I did 
not understand last night—I have not 
the acuteness of my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Bodmin—the scheme of 
the association of schools. I do not 
complain of that, for I can quite under- 
stand the scheme is complicated and does 
require to be seen in print before we 
can form a complete idea of it. But this 
stage of the Bill it not what the First 
Lord of the Treasury has described as a 
purely formal one. If this were a purely 
formal vote on which an ordinary Ways 
and Means Bill should be founded, then 
there would be great force in the state- 
ment the right hon. Gentleman made as 
to the non-necessity of protracted dis- 
cussion, and there would have been a fair 
appeal to precedent that whereas the 
forms of the House require the introduc- 
tion of a resolution in Committee, yet 
nevertheless the introduction should be 
regarded as a First Reading and Debate 
and should not be continued in a manner 
unusual to that stage of a Bill. But the 
Government have adopted a policy on 
this occasion which compels discussion 
now—|“hear, hear!”]—and at this 
stage, on what we think the most vital 
parts of the Bill. [Cheers.] The Gov- 
ernment have no right to complain of 
that discussion—they have no right to 
attempt to abbreviate it. [Cheers.] They 
have themselves selected this mode of 
procedure. : 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: We had no alternative. 

*Smr HENRY FOWLER : I quite under- 
stand that is the right hon. Gentleman’s 
view, and I am going to deal with it. He 
said the other night there was no alterna- 
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tive, but there we join issue. There is no 
alternative, according to the Standing 
Orders of the House, when a Government 
proposes a Bill the main object of which 
is to grant public money, no alternative 
to the adoption of the course of 
introducing the Bill in pursuance 
of a resolution in Committee. That 
I concede to the right hon. Gentleman, 
but, while the orders of the House re- 
quire that a Bill dealing with the grant- 
ing of public money should be introduced 
in Committee of the whole House, the 
Standing Orders do not require that the 
resolution should be so limited as to pre- 
clude discussion on one of the vital prin- 
ciples of the proposal. [Cheers.] Let me 
put this fairly before the House. The Gov- 
ernment might have proposed, but they 
have not, to give additional aid to de- 
nominational schools on the ground 
of grave necessity existing in certain 
schools or in certain districts. In 
that case it ought to be open to 
the Opposition to say, and we should 
have said, “Such aid should be 
granted to Board Schools where equal 
necessity prevails.” [“ Hear, hear! ”] 
That is what the Government might do, 
but what have the Government done? 
They have proposed that such additional 
aid shall be granted to all denomina- 
tional schools equally. [‘ Hear, hear! ”] 
If that be so, then we have the 
right to say that all Board Schools 
should share in this grant, _ that 
they should be treated alike. [“‘ Hear, 
hear!”] I am not dealing with the ques- 
tion whether that is a right contention 
or not; I am dealing simply with the 
procedure which the Government have 
adopted, and to which the right hon. 
Gentleman said there was no alternative. 
The Government have adopted a pro- 
cedure which prevents any Member or 
any section of the House joining issue on 
this contention ; they have precluded us 
alike from discussion and division what 
we consider the main objection to this 
Bill. [‘ Hear, hear! ”] 

Taz FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: What other form could we 
adopt? 

*Sirm HENRY FOWLER: What is the 
ground on which the restriction is made? 
The right hon. Gentleman says what form 
could he have adopted. It is not the in- 
variable form to limit a resolution. A 
resolution is made wide, and then the 
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Bill following upon that resolution 
limits its operation. [“ Hear, hear!”] 
Now what is the justification, or 
what was it until 4 o'clock yesterday? 
It was this—the saving of time. This is 
the justification Members have put for- 
ward—that it was necessary to pass any 
measure dealing with Voluntary Schools 
before March 31, and that any additional 
matter introduced into that. Bill to make 
the Bill provocative of discussion and 
contentious in character would prejudice 
the passage of the Bill before March 31. 
That was what the country understood ; 
that was what an. overwhelming number 
of Members of the House understood. 
[“Hear, hear!”] Let us see whether 
there is any substance in that contention. 
Assume that it be the case ; assume that 
the Government had not departed 
from their position, that they still 
say, “ We will fulfill the pledges we gave 
last year ; you shall have the money for 
Voluntary Schools before March 31” ; 
assume that to be the case. Then I say 
the argument that the inclusion of grants 
to Board Schools would protract pro- 
cedure is an unsound one. The inclusion 
of Board Schools would save time. 
[“Hear, hear!”] Measures of equal 
justice pass far more rapidly in this 
House than measures of discriminating 
injustice. [Cheers.] There would have 
been less discussion on the chief and 
main contention—there are many others 
—that whatever you do all schools 
should be treated alike. That would 
have been taken out of discussion al- 
together. The Government would have 
had the support of all denominationalists, 
of all Members who have pledged them- 
selves to equal treatment between 
different classes of schools ; they would 
have had the support of the School 
Boards and of the ratepayers, and that 
is not a support to be despised by any 
Government under any circumstances. 
[Cheers.| But now we are told it is not 
the intention of the Government to pass 
this Measure before March 31. 


Tae FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: We hope to do so. 

*Sm HENRY FOWLER: Well, of 
course, all Governments hope to do so. 
That is their desire. 

Tae FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: Hear, hear. 
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*Sm HENRY FOWLER: That is their 
desire, their hope, and that’ is generally 
their illusion. We endeavoured to pass 
some Bills in our time, and we _ were 
satirised by no one more severely than 
the right hon. Gentleman himself as to 
the folly of the hopes we indulged in. 
The right hon. Gentleman does not 
imitate that folly. He says at once, 
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“T cannot pass this Measure by March 31. 
I hope to do it, I wish to do it, and if the 
House would quietly vote upon it without dis- 
cussion it can be done.” 


He knows as well as we do it is impos- 
sible that a Bill of this kind could pass 
into law before March 31. [Cheers.] 
Well, then, we have got the whole 
Session before us. The time limit is 
gone. [Cheers.] There can be no argu- 
ment in saying there shall be this round- 
about process of two Bills when the 
whole thing can be done in one. [Cheers.] 
I venture to assert that if this Bill dealt 
out equal justice to the Board Schools 
as compared with the Voluntary Schools 
it would not require but one additional 
clause in it to cover all those who desire 
equality. [Cheers.| The right hon. 
Gentleman who last spoke reminded us 
of the history of last year. Yes, it was 
on March 31 of last year that the Gov- 
ernment, with the Session then all before 
them, and with other important Mea- 
sures also mentioned in the Queen’s 
Speech, introduced their gigantic scheme 
which was to overturn the whole settle- 
ment of 1870, and which was to revolu- 
tionise, either for evil or good, the whole 
system of national education in this 
country. [Cheers.] They were not then 
deterred by the time limit. [Renewed 
cheers.| If I remember aright, the right 
hon. Gentleman assured us at a much 
later period of the Session that it was the 
full intention of the Government that the 
Bill should be passed during that Session. 
If the Government intend to include 
Board Schools and to give them any 
relief whatever, there is no necessity why 
a Bill introduced on February 1, and 
when, therefore, there can be no pressure 
of time, should not include all the Gov- 
ernment proposals. [Cheers.] We have 
a sort of pledge or promise. It has 
not been given yet but it is going to be 
given. The hon. Member for West Ham 
said he assumed a pledge would be given, 
and my right hon. Friend who has just 
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sat down spoke, in a style with which a 
good many of us are familiar, as to his 
reliance on the promise not yet before 
the House, but which he said he believed 
would be before the House, with refer- 
ence to the introduction of another Bill. 
If that be the intention of the Govern- 
ment, if that is to be the pledge of the 
Government, if they think it necessary to 
have another Resolution, another First 
and Second Reading, another Committee 
stage, and another Third Reading—all to 
save time—[cheers and laughter |—all 
to promote the rapid progress of this 
Measure through the House—{/aughter] 
—then all I can say is let them ask men 
who have been in this House five years— 
I will not take a longer period—whether 
they will be deluded by such a trans- 
parent fallacy. [Cheers.| There is 
but one mode and one way in which 
the Government can make this pledge 
effective. It is this, and we shall hold 
them to it. If they are in earnest on 
this question will they pledge themselves 
to the House, as we pledged ourselves 
to the House in 1893, that they will not 
advise Her Majesty to prorogue Parlia- 
ment until the Bill dealing with Board 
Schools’ has passed into law. [Cheers.] 





If they do not give that pledge, 
I think their pledge is absolutely 
worthless. [Cheers.] But there is one 


advantage in two Bills. I do not know 
whether it has occurred to the right hon. 
Gentleman—lI do not impute to him that 
such a possibility has crossed his mind, 
but there is one advantage. He relies 
strongly upon the Standing Orders of 
this House, which require that Money 
Bills should be introduced in Committee. 
But there are some other Standing Orders 
of this House, and something more im- 
portant than even Standing Orders—the 
Constitution—which does not allow a 
Money Bill to be altered, or amended, or 
dealt with in another place. They can 
reject it, they cannot alter it. If you 
have one Bill dealing both with Volun- 
tary Schools and with Board Schools and 
that Bill goes to another place, it will 
either have to be passed or rejected as 
a whole. [Cheers.] I do not think even 
the Bishop of Chester would take upon 
himself the responsibility of rejecting a 
Government Bill under those circum- 
stances. [Laughter and cheers.| But if 
two Bills go to the other House, one 
dealing only with Voluntary Schools, and 
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the other dealing only with Board 
Schools, I should not like to prophesy 
what would be the fate of the second 
Bill. [Cheers.| But let us assume that 
the Government are of opinion that this 
grant ought not to be made to the Board 
Schools, why should they prevent Debate 
in this House? Why should they pre- 
vent the House expressing an opinion on 
that question? Why not let the argu- 
meuts be heard, meeting those argu- 
ments with counter-arguments and not 
with the gag? [Cheers.] Why not meet 
them as every other question in this 
House is met—by fair discussion and 
full Debate? [Cheers.| Every Member 
of the House has a right to vote upon 
the question, and what the Government 
are preventing is the House voting on 
this simple issue whether Board Schools 
should be treated equally with Volun- 
tary Schools. [Cheers.] Of course, hon. 
Members who feel strongly in favour of 
this additional grant to Voluntary 
Schools cannot, and will not, vote for the 
rejection of this Resolution. That is 
really the trap in which we are put. We 
cannot vote upon the question, Is it right 
or is it wrong to treat Board Schools 
the same as Voluntary Schools? We have 
but one division here, and that division 
is whether this Resolution should be re- 
jected or accepted. We cannot expand 
it or put anything into it which would 
add to the expenditure by one shilling. 
When we arrive at the Committee stage 
any Member who moved an Amendment 
to include Board Schools would be met 
by the Chairman saying it was out of 
order. I say not only has this House 
the right to discuss, debate, and divide 
on this question, but our constituents 
have a right to know how we vote upon 
it. [Cheers.] There are some few hon. 
Members who can speak with authority on _ 
this question. There is my hon. Friend, 
the Member for Edgbaston, who has 
perhaps, done more for education in 
Birmingham than any man living. He 
has told us frankly what is the fatal 
blot in this scheme—it is the non-exten- 
sion of the Bill to the Board Schools. 
But he cannot vote in this House upon 
it. If the right hon. Gentleman would 
simply strike out the word “ voluntary” 
from his Resolution, and put in “ elemen- 
tary,” he can restrict his own Bill as 
much as he likes, and with his big ma- 
jority—now, I should think, after the 
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crack of this afternoon’s whip, reduced 
to perfect and unquestioning obedience 
—I have no doubt he can carry any Bill 
he likes. We do not expect to defeat 
it. [Zronical Ministerial cheers.| I 
thank hon. Members for that cheer, 
which is a frank expression that they do 
not like to talk about. the Measure, and 
that they have an objection to argument. 
But you may depend upon it you will 
never shut the mouths of Members of 
this House or of people in this country 
who are strong advocates of doing justice 
to Board Schools by any such procedure 
as this you have adopted. The House of 
Commons is proud of its great traditions 
of fair play and free discussion, and I 
think that these traditions should be 
rigidly maintained whenever we are deal- 
ing with the appropriation of public 
money. [Cheers.] I have always regarded 
the right hon. Gentleman the First Lord 
of the Treasury as a consummate debater 
and a peculiarly fair opponent, and it 
would have been the very last criticism 
I should have passed on him that I 
thought him capable of endeavouring to 
pass legislation without giving the House 
the fullest opportunity of stating objec- 
tions to the legislation which he himself 
believed to be good, but which others 
thought to be injurious. If the right 
hon. Gentleman will agree to change the 
word “voluntary” and introduce “ ele- 
mentary ” it does not pledge him to alter 
his Bill or to extend its scope. But it 
would give us an opportunity of saying 
that these Board Schools and denomi- 
national schools should be put on an 
equal footing. If he will not do that 
he has no right to complain of our dis- 
cussing the subject on this Resolution. 
It is not a question of one, two, three, or 
four nights which we ought to have for 
discussion. [Ministerial laughter.] 
Many of those hon. Gentlemen who are 
now laughing were not in the House at 
the time, but I can remember how, in 
the last Parliament, hon. Members oppo- 
site claimed to be entitled to a much 
longer time for the discussion of isolated 
clauses and phrases in a Bill to which 
they objected. [Cheers.| The right hon. 
Gentleman complained the other night 
that my right hon. Friend the Member 
for Rotherham had introduced words 
which represented something that did 
not exist. My right hon. Friend alluded 
to the words “ statutory equality.” Those 
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words are the Duke of Devonshire’s. 
[Cheers.| That is an apt and accurate 
phrase. There is statutory equality at 
this moment, and if this Resolution were 
passed it would authorise the House to 
repeal that statutory equality. The 
right hon. Gentleman criticised my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Rotherham 
for not having read Section 97 of the 
Education Act. I am not fond of tu 
quoques, but I do not think the right 
hon. Gentleman himself could have read 
that section. It distinctly enacts that 
the conditions of the annual Parliamen- 
tary grant—and this is going to be an 
annual Parliamentary grant—“ shall not 
give any preference or advantage to any 
school on the ground that it is, or it is 
not, provided by the School Board.” 
[Opposition cheers. | 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 

SURY: Yes, but the section goes on to 
give a privilege to poor Board Schools 
which is not given to Voluntary Schools, 
whether poor or rich. [dJfinisterial 
cheers. | 
*Sir HENRY FOWLER: What the sec- 
tion does is this. It provides that where 
the 3d. rate will not produce 7s. 6d. per 
head of the children at school, there shall 
be a small additional grant made to that 
school. [Ministerial cheers.| It enacts 
that the Parliamentary grant shall not be 
subject to any conditions restricting its 
application to Voluntary Schools or 
Board Schools. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 

SURY: That is restricting. 

*Smr HENRY FOWLER: Do hon. Mem- 
bers think that the few thousand pounds 
which have been given under that Act 
were any advantage to Board Schools 
over Voluntary Schools? [An Hoy. 
Member: “Certainly.”] All I can say 
is that the hon. Member who says “ cer- 
tainly ” cannot be very familiar with the 
circumstances of School Boards. 
[Cheers.| [AN Hon. Member: It gives 
£40,000.] At all events where is this 
statutory equality? Hon. Members do 
not mean to provide for Board Schools. 

THe FIRST LORD or true TREA- 

SURY: In this Bill. 

*Sim HENRY FOWLER: Why is the 
principle of statutory equality to be 
departed from! The right hon. Gentle- 
man told us that the number of 
children in average attendance in 


the schools was 4,500,000. Of these 
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2,500,000 are Voluntary Schools, 
and 2,000,000 in Board Schools. 
The ratepayers of this country pay 
£4,000,000 in rates for the education of 
these children. The average rate in 
England is 9d.; in London 10}d., in 
boroughs 8#d., and in parishes 8d. That 
is a very heavy rate, and when 
you come to analyse it and apply it to 
parishes and boroughs, you have this 
result—that there are 1,764 parishes and 
138 boroughs where the rate is 3d. and 
above, and you have only 206 parishes 
and 21 boroughs where it is below. The 
hon. Member for West Ham spoke of the 
enormous rating of his constituency. I 
may say there are 297 rural parishes 
where the rate is upwards of Is., and in 
108 boroughs and 892 parishes the rate 
is between 6d. and 1s. The burden of 
these rates is very heavy in the large 
towns. The right hon. Gentleman said 
the other night that Gentlemen on this 
side of the House were not noted for 
their readiness to relieve the ratepayers, 
and he based that accusation on the 
fact that last Session we claimed 
that relief to ratepayers should not 
be confined to one class of ratepayers, 
but extended to all. There is no 
reason why the relief now proposed 
should not be equally extended. But the 
great point of complaint is that there is 
unfair and undue competition between 
the Board Schools and the Voluntary 
Schools, and that the Government are 
bound to bring forward this exclusive 
Measure to prevent the destruction of 
Voluntary Schools. It is absolutely 
one of those delusions for which there 
is not a shadow of foundation that 
the Voluntary School system is decaying 
and dying out. Let me give a few 
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in 


figures. In 1870 there were 1,150,000 
children in Voluntary Schools, to-day 
there are 2,500,000. = [Ministerial 
cheers.| All honour to Voluntary 
Schools. But you cannot have all the 


signs of robust health and, at the same 
time, be dying of mortal disease. [Cheers 
and laughter.) Then in 1870 there 
were 8,281 Voluntary Schools. Since 
1870 1,323 have been transferred to 
Board Schools. So, if matters remained 
as they were, there would be 7,000 Volun- 
tary Schools, but now there are 14,479. 
Of the 1,323 which have been transferred 
to School Boards, 260 were British, or 
undenominational Schools. The transfer 
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of the Church of England Schools 
is an unappreciable figure. There 
were only 19 transferred last year. Does 


that justify you in coming to the House 
and saying, “We claim public money 
because we are expiring?”  [Cheers.] 
Put your claim on its true and proper 
ground, and the House of Commons will 
listen to it. The difficulty is not the 
extinction of Voluntary Schools, not that 
the scholars are decreasing, the build- 
ings decaying, and their hold on the 
popular mind weakening, but this. The 
Education Department, wisely and 
righteously, as I think, have elevated 
the standard of popular education and 
have made demands on Voluntary Schools 
and upon Board Schools which have 
necessitated a large increase of expendi- 
ture. That is the true state of the case 
—not that there is any hostility and—- 
most absurd of all statements—that 
there is competition. The chairman cf 
the Birmingham School Board and 
my hon. Friend the Member for Not- 
tingham have disposed of that from the 
School Board and teachers’ point of 
view; and the hon. Member for Mon- 
mouthshire as far as his experience 
ent. [Ministerial laughter.| His 
experience is great. He has _ been 
for 15 years the respected chairman of 
a large and successful School Board, 
where he told us there was perfect amity 
of feeling between both sides on this 
question. I do not believe there is any 
attempt, on the one side, to destroy 
School Boards, or, on the other, to 
destroy Voluntary Schools. The right 
hon. Member for London University com- 
plained of the hardship upon subscribers 
to Voluntary Schools who had to pay 
the School Board rate. Subscribers to 
Voluntary Schools pay their subscriptions 
towards what is to them a noble object. 
But paying rates is not, as some people 
think, a contribution to a private ad- 
venture school set up by a private body 
in competition with existing schools. It 
is an obligation imposed by the Legisla- 
ture on the community that where there 
is not a proper number of schools they 
shall provide them ; and the private sub- 
scriber has no more right to complain 
of paying his School Board rate and 
trying to set off one contribution against 
another than a charitable donor has to 
say he will set off his contributions to 
private charity against his poor rate. 
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[Cheers.| If Voluntary Schools com- 
plain justly—I find no fault with their 
complaint—of the heavy expenditure put 
on their shoulders, so do the ratepayers. 
Why should the ratepayers be left out 
in the cold? [“Hear, hear!”] Why is 
the sympathy which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman claims a monopoly of for rate- 
payers not to be extended to those who 
live in large towns? Hon. Members 
have spoken very properly of their own 
experience in their own locality. I repre- 
sent a town where Board and Voluntary 
Schools are in full working order, where 
they are both of high character, and 
there is no competition. 
hon. Gentlemen opposite whose ex- 
perience is confined to rural districts 
that it is not the desire of the 
ratepayers in large towns to extinguish 
Voluntary Schools. In Wolverhamp- 
ton we have upwards of 5,000 children 
in the Board Schools and upwards of 
8,000 in the Voluntary Schools, and ad- 
mirable Voluntary Schools they are. The 
grant earned is approximately much the 
sume in both kinds of schools. We 
have schools belonging to the Church 
of England, the Church of Rome, 
and also to the Wesleyan body. Under this 


Bill the ratepayers of Wolverhampton, | 


who are now—I think I am speaking 
correctly—paying a school rate of about 
8d. in the pound, in a town where 
the rates are 7s. 3d. in 
where they feel the pressure of school 
rates quite as acutely as the supporters 
of Voluntary Schools feel the pressure of 
their subscriptions—if this Bill becomes 
law the ratepayers will see subscribers 
to Voluntary Schools in Wolverhampton 
receiving upwards of £2,150, while they 
will not receive a penny. Where is the 
justice of that? [Cheers.] What crime 
have School Boards committed that they 
are to be treated in this manner? One 
or two hon. Members, notably the right 
hon. Gentleman who spoke last, have 
censured seriously the constant attempt 
to denounce Board Schools and describe 
them as if they were national evils, a 
sort of insanitary dwellings which ought 
to be treated as if propagating a plague. 
All that hon. Members can say against 
Board Schools was that in certain cases 
they had been extravagant. What public 
body has not been extravagant in its 
time? [Cheers.| Have town councils 
never been extravagant? Have vestries 
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never been extravagant? Have County 
Councils never been extravagant? Has 
the House of Commons never been extra- 
vagant! [Cheers.} There has been waste 
of public money everywhere, and I ven- 
ture to say there has been less extrava- 
gance in connection with the School 
Board system than in connection with 
almost any other body in this country. 
[Cheers.] An hon. Member talked about 
the “bottomless purse of the rates.” 
Do hon. Members who represent large 
towns endorse that? [Cheers.] Do 
they not khow that there is nothing 
more difficult than to get an addi- 
tional rate in large towns? Do 
| they not know that the rates are 
| virtually settled by the ratepayers 
| themselves, and that School Boards are 
| changed every three years by popular 
election? If the ratepayers choose them- 
selves to increase their rates no outsider 
| has any right to complain. [Cheers.] 
| For anyone professing to know anything 
about our local expenditure to say that 
it is easy to raise the rates is simply 
| to proclaim his own total and absolute 
| ignorance. [Cheers.] The School Boards, 
| I admit, have raised education to a higher 
| standard, and they have endeavoured to 
reach a lofty ideal, and the House and 
the country should be indebted to them 
for it. [Cheers.] There are hon. Mem- 
bers in this House who say, Whatever 
else you spend money upon you must 
maintain the defences of the country. 
You must make your Navy as complete, 
as strong, and as efficient as you can 
because the defence of the country is the 
first consideration. I agree with that, but 
I would point out that this country has 
| other defences besides the Navy. The 
dangers of this country are ignorance, 
vice, and crime, and against these 
three deadly foes the elevation of 
our national system of education has 
been one of our strongest bulwarks. 
[Cheers.| We know, and the President 
of the Board of Trade knows, that how- 
ever much we may be encouraged and 
comforted by the recent returns showing 
that there has been an exaggeration as 
to foreign competition, every man con- 
nected with trade knows that there 
is a reality in that danger, and that it is 
necessary that our working classes and 
artisans should be educated to a much 
higher point than they are educated to- 
| day 5 and no money can be better or 
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more wisely spent than on education. 
[Cheers.| We are a rich nation. The 
money is pouring in, as the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer knows, by hundreds of 
thousands—I might almost say by mil- 
lions at the present moment—and there 
can be no more beneficial application of 
the national wealth than the application 
of it to the improvement of the education 
of the people. There is no necessity on 
pecuniary grounds for discriminating 
between Board Schools and Voluntary 
Schools. .[Cheers.| There is no reason 
of time ; there is no question of oppor- 
tunity. Both sides of the House will 
support a Measure of justice and fairness. 
There is no question of financial re- 
sources. We complain that the First 
Lord of the Treasury shut us up to this 
inept, inconvenient, and unfortunate 
method of dealing with this question, 
and we ask him to remove that restric- 
tion and enable us wholly and fairly to 
Debate the question in the whole House 
when the Bill comes before the House. 
We think we are entitled to claim a 
distinct Debate and a distinct Division 
upon that question. [Cheers.] If he 
deprives us of that, he may win, as I 
have no doubt he will win, and secure by 
a large majority the passage of this 
Resolution, but he will stamp it with a 
stigma of injustice which the whole 
country will appreciate. [Loud cheers.] 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Roxsert Finuay, Inverness Burghs), who 
was received with cheers, said he had 
listened with very great surprise to the 
observation of the right hon. Gentleman 
who had just spoken with regard to the 
procedure the Government were taking 
in this case. The right hon. Gentleman 
was perfectly entitled to his opinion that 
it would be better to deal with all schools 
in one Bill. The Government thought it 
would be better to deal with Voluntary 
Schools in one Bill and with such Board 
Schools as required special treatment in 
another Bill. [Opposition laughter.] 
That was a matter on which there might 
be a difference of opinion, but he did 
not think there could be any difference 
‘of opinion in the House as to one sug- 
gestion made by the right hon. Gentle- 
man. The right hon. Gentleman sug- 
gested that the reason why the Govern- 
ment had taken this course was that 
if there were two Bills it would be pos- 
sible that in another place the Bill deal- 
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ing with Voluntary Schools might be 
passed and that dealing with Board 
Schools rejected. He ventured to think 
that a more unworthy suspicion had 
never been uttered. [Cheers.] He did 
not think it was worthy of the right hon. 
Gentleman who uttered it or of the right 
hon. Gentleman who cheered it. [Cheers, 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: It was 
done on the Paper Bill. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said it 
was an idea that never occurred to Her 
Majesty’s Government. It was an idea 
they repudiated with indignation, and he 
ventured to think that it was a sugges- 
tion which should not have been intro- 
duced into the Debate. [Cheers.] He 
had listened with almost equal surprise 
to the statement made by the right hon. 
Gentleman with regard to the procedure 
adopted in putting this Resolution on 
the Paper. The right hon. Gentleman 
said :— 

“Why do you not make your resolution wide 
enough to include all schools, Board Schools 
as well as Voluntary Schools?” 

It was perfectly true, as the right hon. 
Gentleman said, that they might have a 
wide resolution and yet limit it by the 
Bill. It was also perfectly true that it 
was the duty of those proposing a reso- 
lution of this kind to make it conform 
as nearly as might be to the Bill to be 
introduced. [Cheers.] It would be, he 
ventured to say, contrary to Parlia- 
mentary practice and the traditions of 
the House to cast the net wide in the 
way that the right hon. Gentleman sug- 
gested, to frame a wide resolution, ap- 
parently by way of catching support 
in all quarters, when it had been deter- 
mined that the Bill was to be confined to 
a particular class of measure. [Cheers.] 
Such a practice would be unworthy of 
that House, and in taking the course the 
Government had taken they not only 
had not been guilty of any want of fair 
play whatever, but they had, as he ven- 
tured to submit to the better judgment 
of the Committee, taken the only course 
properly open to them. [Cheers.] What 
was the grievance of the right hon. 
Gentleman? Did it prevent discussion 
on the question that Board Schools 
should be included? The right hon. 
Gentleman’s own speech was the best 
answer to that. Would it prevent the 
right hon. Gentleman from raising the 
point again on the Second Reading! 
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[Opposition cries of “Yes.”] It would 
not. A declaratory Amendment might 
be put down and the rejection of the 
Bill might be moved on the ground that 
it did not extend to Board Schools. No 
idea could be more unfounded than that 
the Government supposed that the dis- 
cussion of this question could be pre- 
vented by the form of the Resolution. 
{“Hear, hear !”] Another observation 
of the right hon. Gentleman was that | 
this Bill was conceived in a spirit of hos- 
tility to Board Schools. There could be 
no greater mistake. The Government 
recognised the good work the Board 
Schools had done in secular education, 
and that in many cases they gave ad- 
mirable religious education. 
not a religious education which was 
satisfactory to the consciences of all 


Voluntary Schools 


parents. [Cheers.| It was said that | 
this Bill was contrary to religious 
equality. He believed in _ religious 


equality, but it must be religious equality 
all round. [Cheers.} Was it religious 


equality that because the religious teach- | 


ing in Board Schools was satisfactory to 
a number of parents, those parents who 


objected to such teaching as, inadequate | 


for their children should be rated for the 
support of the special religious teaching 
given in Board Schools and should be 
left to struggle with the difficulty of 
keeping up as best they could schools in 
which their children received the reli- 
gious education they desired? It had 
been said how many things had been 
done in the name of liberty. Still 


stranger things were attempted to be | 


done nowadays in the name of religious 
equality. [Cheers.] The right hon. 


Gentleman the Member for Rotherham | 


said that this Bill did not carry out the 
principle laid down by the Prime Minister 
in 1895 when he said that the first point | 
to be dealt with in reference to educa- | 
tion was that in the conduct of the edu- | 
cation of this country provision should | 
be made by which the children might be | 
taught the religious faith their parents | 
desired them to be taught. The right | 
hon. Gentleman said the Bill did not 
carry out that principle because there 
was no equivalent in it to Clause 27 of 


the Bill of last year providing for special | 
religious teaching in schools at the re- | 


quest of a sufficient number of parents. 


Was that the only mode in which pro- | 


vision could be made for religious teach- 
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ing? Surely by maintaining the efticiency 
of Voluntary Schools, which had been 
kept in existence at a vast sacrifice for 
that purpose, they were taking as effec- 
tive a step as could be taken for carry- 
ing out the first purpose indicated by 
the Prime Minister. [“ Hear, hear! ”] 
| The second purpose the Prime Minister 
_mentioned was that some relief should 
| | be given to the ever-increasing burden of 
‘the Education Rate. The right hon. 
| Gentleman said this Bill did not do that. 
| But to what extent would the rate in- 
crease if Voluntary Schools died out? 
| Surely the right hon. Gentleman must 
‘realise that, heavy as the rate might be 
in a place ‘like Wolverhampton, it was 
nothing to what it would be if Voluntary 
| Schools were suffered to be extinguished. 
A Bill which was intended to help Volun- 
tary Schools to hold their own was not 
‘only in the true interest of religious 
equality, but was also in the in- 
| terests of the ratepayer. [“ Hear, hear! ”] 
The right hon. Member for Rotherham 
hal quoted from the reply of the Presi- 
dent of the Council to a deputation of 
Archbishops and Bishops. He thought 
that quotation gave a most inadequate 
‘idea of what the Duke of Devonshire said 
on that occasion. The Duke of Devon- 
shire was then dealing with a proposal 
that the fixed grant should be increased, 
and he pointed out with unanswerable 
force that if they increased the fixed 
igrant all round they would waste the 
money of the public, because they would 
\give the grant to all schools alike, and 
while some schools would want nothing, 
|to others an increase of 5s. would not 
be enough. That passage in the Duke of 
Devonshire’s speech was much more ger- 
/Imane to the Bill than the passage quoted 
‘by the right hon. Gentleman. He had 
been unable to find in The Times report 
of the remarks of the Duke of Devon- 
shire on that occasion the expression 
“statutory equality.” If this expres- 
sion was used it was in reference only 
to the question of the fixed grant. Any 
/one who said that statutory equality in 
‘any wider sense existed was utterly and 
| : 
absolutely mistaken. There was no statu- 
i\tory equality as between Board Schools 
and Voluntary Schools. In the first 
place, the Board Schools had at their 
back the rates ; they could draw on the 
|rates to any extent, and did draw upon 
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them to a very large extent, as the rate- 
payers of the country very well knew. 
And with regard to the Parliamentary 
grant, Section 97 of the Act of 1870 con- 
tained a proviso which conferred on 
Board Schools in poor districts a privi- 
lege which was not conferred on Volun- 
tary Schools at all. Thus, so far from 
there being any statutory equality, there 
was statutory inequality, and it was with 
the view of, to some degree, redressing 
that statutory inequality that this Bill 
was brought forward by the Govern- 
ment. [Cheers.] Voluntary Schools 
were an essential element in the settle- 
ment of the educational question which 
was arrived at in 1870. The religious 
feeling of a large number of parents must 
be met. Whatever the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Wolverhampton might say as to 
the increased attendance in Voluntary 
Schools, and whatever was the cause, 
he appealed to the Committee whether 
it was not a matter of common know- 
ledge that the Voluntary Schools were 
in very many cases very hard put to it 
indeed. It was with difficulty that they 


kept their heads above water, and the 
object of the Bill was to help them to 
increase their efficiency and make them 


contribute even more worthily than at 
present. to the completion of the educa- 
tional machinery of the country. He did 
not attribute to the Board Schools or to 
those who managed them any unworthy 
motives of competition with Voluntary 
Schools. He did not believe such mo- 
tives existed, or if they did exist at all 
it was only in the most exceptional and 
special cases. But Voluntary Schools 
were inevitably suffering owing to the 
fact that they were in competition with 
those who had behind them the bottom- 
less purse of the ratepayers. They were 
hard squeezed, and in some cases were in 
danger of being squeezed out of existence. 
But then it was said there were also poor 
Board Schools, and that they ought also 
to be dealt with. He thought one lesson 
must have impressed itself on the mind 
of everyone who had followed Parliamen- 
tary procedure of late, and that was the 
wisdom of doing one thing at a time. 
[Cheers.| The Government did not fail 
to recognise the case for aid to the poor 
Board Schools. What the First Lord of 
the Treasury had said on that subject 
must not be minimised in the way that 
had been attempted by some speakers 
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opposite. The Government had every 
intention of dealing with the question 
of poor Board Schools at as early a 
date as possible. The method of best 
carrying out that object had been for 
some time under the consideration of the 
Government, and they would be prepared 
to bring their proposals forward on the 
first suitable occasion. [Cheers and 
Opposition laughter.| There was one 
remark he would make. If the Bill now 
under consideration met with such de- 
tailed resistance and obstruction as had 
been threatened—[cheers and cries of 
“Oh!”|—the country would be able to 
realise—[cheers and counter cheers and 
Opposition cries of “Romford !”}—that 
that obstruction was directed, not only 
against the Bill now under consideration, 
but might also in its effects prejudice the 
Bill for the relief of poor Board Schools. 
[Cheers and Opposition laughter.| 
Surely if right hon. and hon. Gentlemen 
opposite were in earnest in this matter ; 
if what they desired was that the poor 
Board Schools should be aided, if what 
they were in search of was not a weapon 
to attack the present proposal of the 
Government, but if they were actuated 
by a genuine desire to help poor Board 
Schools—[Opposition cries of “All 
schools ”|—they would with adequate 
discussion, but not more than adequate 
discussion, deal with the Bill now before 
the Committee. [Cheers.| The right 
hon. Member for Bodmin referred to the 
Bill as savouring of injustice because it 
might help Voluntary Schools without 
helping poor Board Schools in the same 
neighbourhood, and which he said were 
equally deserving of help. He hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman would see the 
propriety of not quarrelling with a 
Measure of this kind merely on a ques- 
tion of procedure. The demands put for- 
ward by some Members of the Opposition 
went far beyond the question of aid to 
poor Board Schools. [‘ Hear, hear!” 
They had been told that aid should be 
given to all schools alike, whether poor 
or rich, whether Board or Voluntary. 
That was a proposal ‘not to improve edu- 
cational machinery, but to relieve the 
rates. The hon. Member for the Edg- 
baston Division told them that any aid 
given to Board Schools in Birmingham 
would go to the relief of the ratepayer, 
and his speech was cheered by hon. 
Gentlemen opposite because they regar- 
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ded it as hostile to the Measure now 
under consideration. He would like to 
know ,what reception hon. Gentlemen 
opposite would have given to a proposal 
made by the Government to apply the 
money of the taxpayer in relief of the 
ratepayers of Birmingham. ([Cheers.] 
What a howl of derision would have been 
raised! They would have been met by 
all the arguments which were directed 
against another Measure with a similar 
object which was passed last year. 
[Cheers.| But such a proposal would not 
rest there. It would bring them to this 
—that the taxpayer should undertake 
the whole expense of the maintenance of 
education throughout the country to the 
relief of the subscribers and ratepayers 
alike. That might be a counsel of per- 
fection; on its merits he expressed no 
opinion. But to call it a Measure 
which might be embodied in a simple 
little Bill was rather too strong. [“ Hear, 
hear!”| He did not know what the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would say to 
such a proposal. Was the country ripe 
for it? Was it not rather a waste of 
time, when the question before them was 
what could be done in a practical way to 
relieve schools that needed aid, to em- 
bark on the discussion of such an heroic 
remedy? The Measure under considera- 
tion was a modest and he hoped would 
be an effective Measure. It provided 
for a grant which in the aggregate was 
not to exceed 5s. for each child in all 
Voluntary Schools. That grant was not 
to be distributed to all alike. Some of 
the schools wanted nothing; some 
wanted a great deal more than 5s. per 
child. They must discriminate. At 
present there was no machinery avail- 
able for discrimination, and they natu- 
rally turned to the Education Department 
and asked it to undertake a work for which 
he conceived it was extremely well fitted. 
There was a further advantage in such 
a simple proposal. This money, be it 
remembered, was not to be provided from 
local resources, but from the revenue of 
the country, and in those circumstances 
surely the control over the expenditure 
of the money should rest with the central 
authority representing the Government. 
They ought to control the expenditure 
of their own money. When ratepayers’ 
money was expended it was reasonable 
that the ratepayers should control the 
expenditure ; similarly when the money 
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of the taxpayers was expended the right 
and reasonable thing was that the central 
authority, as representing the rate- 
payers, should haye the control. How 
was the money to be expended? Not in- 
discriminately. It was to be applied for 
the relief of necessitous schools and to 
increase their educational efficiency, and 
in its application due regard was to be 
paid to the keeping up of voluntary 
subscriptions. The Education Department 
might in performing their task look for 
help to associations of schools. Such 
associations existed already to a not in- 
considerable extent, and it was proposed 
to encourage their formation and enlarge- 
ment. That would be done with all due 
regard to the religious convictions of 
those who maintained any particular 
Voluntary School. He thought it would 
be generally admitted that it would be 
little less than an outrage to force a 
school connected with a particular 
religious denomination into an association 
of which the general feeling was not in 
harmony with the views of that denom- 
ination. But generally it would be 
greatly to the advantage of schools and 
conduce to efficient discrimination if they 
were encouraged to join such associa- 
tions. When such an association was 
formed there would be allotted to it a 
certain share of the aid grant according 
to the number of all the scholars in all 
the schools in the association. The rate 
according to which that share would be 
allottel would be 5s. per child, or if 
separate rates should be established by 
the Department for town and country 
schools, according to those rates re- 
spectively. That there was good ground 
for giving the Department power so to 
discriminate he should be prepared to 
prove when the proper time came. The 
share allotted to each association would 
be distributed in aid of necessitous 
schools with due regard to the main- 
tenance of voluntary subscriptions, and 
it would be distributed by the Depart- 
ment according to the draft scheme 
which the association would be expected 
to prepare. Surely this was right? 
Some schools were rich and needed no 
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help, whilst others were poor and needed 
help badly. Was it not reasonable that 
out of their share of the aid grant the 
managers of wealthy schools should 
minister to the 


necessities of other 
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schools? Then he held that the aboli- 
tion of the 17s. 6d. limit in the case of 
day schools was right. The grants coul.l 
be earned only if the school was efficient 
enough to merit it. In the name of 
common sense, why should they penalise 
economy? If a school with smaller sub- 
scriptions was turning out an equally 
good article as a richer school, why should 
it not get the same amount of grant as 
was given to that school which possibly 
had had to spend a great deal more 
money in order to earn it? Surely it 
was also right that Voluntary Schools 
should be relieved from rates. Chapels, 
museums, scientific and literary institu- 
tions were exempted ; and our Voluntary 
Schools were doing work which, in its 
nature, was a sacred work, and which, 
in many cases, was more valuable than 
that done by scientific and literary in- 
stitutions. Such were the provisions of 
the Measure now under consideration, 
and it was a Measure of vast importance. 
He made no appeal to right hon. and 
hon. Gentlemen opposite for their sup- 
port, although he might reasonably make 
such an appeal if any importance could 
be attached to the views expressed by 
the Opposition in the course of the 
Debate on the Education Bill of last 
Session. Of the many things of the 
same sort that were said, he would only 
quote one. Speaking on the Second 
Reading of that Measure the right hon. 
Member for East Fife said : — 


“ We were told in the Speech from the Throne 
that the position of Voluntary Schools is in 
many places precarious and requires further 
assistance from public resources. If this Bill 
had corresponded to the terms of that an- 
nouncement—if, in other words, it had pro- 
pesed some additional and even large provision 
from public resources to maintain a high 
standard of education where at present it is 
unduly low, and if that provision had been 
accompanied by adequate safeguards—{O p po- 
sition cheers}|—for the control and the wise 
expenditure of the money that was granted, 
although we might have differed, and probably 
should have ditfered upon points of detail, it 
certainly would not have encountered the 
resistance which this Measure must be pre- 
pared to meet.” 


(Hear, hear!”] Right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite had cheered at the words 
“adequate safeguards.” If that was the 
point on which they wanted light, why 
did not they reserve their criticisms 
until they saw the Bill? Now all the ex- 
pectations held out by right hon. and 
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hon. Members opposite last year were, 
it appeared, to be thrown to the winds, 
and the supporters of the Bill were to 
encounter an opposition as determined 
as that which met the previous Bill, 
It was impossible to please hon. Members 
opposite. If the Government introduced 
a large Measure they were told that it 
was too big ; if they introduced a smaller 
Measure they were told that it was too 
small. The only course that the Govern- 
ment could reasonably take in these cir- 
cumstances was to give up all idea of 
meeting the views of hon. Members 
opposite and to introduce a Measure 
which they believed to be right. He, 
therefore, made no appeal to the Oppo- 
sition for help in this matter, but he 
thought that the Government were en- 
titled to the loyal support of the Gentle- 
men who sat on the Benches behind them. 
[Zronical Opposition cheers.| He could 
understand the rapture with which hon. 
Members opposite hailed any symptom 
of a possible rift in the lute. He quite 
understood the disappointment which 
some of his hon. Friends felt because 
this Bill could not be passed in time to 
give Voluntary Schools the benefit of the 
quarter's grant for the financial year now 
current. He thought, however, that that 
feeling of disappointment arose from a 
misconception. The Bill of last year 
proposed to give the Voluntary Schools 
4s.; the present Bill proposed to give 
them 5s. Therefore, in the first 12 
months, dating from April 1, during 
which the Bill would be in operation, 
the Voluntary Schools would get the 
amount which they would have earned 
under the Bill of last Session, if it had 
passed, in the course of the 15 months 
beginning on January 1. But this was 
really understating the case, because 
under this Bill the grant would be esti- 
mated on an increased number of scholars, 
and so the Voluntary Schools would actu- 
ally profit by the alteration made in the 
Bill of this year, for owing to the increase 
in the number of scholars the schools 
would receive, taken together, £616,000 
as against £489,000 which they would 
have received under the Bill of last year. 
It should be borne in mind also that in 
any circumstances it would have been 
impossible to make any discrimination 
with regard to the distribution of the 
grant during the last quarter of this 
financial year. If the money had been 
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paid away during this quarter it 
would have had to be paid to 
schools alike without that discrimina- 
tion which the Government took to 
be the essence of the question. 
He appealed to his hon. Friends and to 
all those whose minds were open on this 
subject not to let a great cause be pre- 
judiced by any feeling of disappointment, 
or by any difference on matters of detail 
or procedure. This Measure was con- 
cerned with a great cause; it was the 
cause of religious freedom and religious 
equality. [“‘Oh, oh!” and cheers.| They 
respected the views of those who were 
satisfied with the religious education 
given in the Board Schools; but they 
also respected the views of those who de- 
sired religious education of a different 
kind, and the Government thought that 
there ought to be fair play all round. 
They had now a favourable combination 
of circumstances for rendering substan- 
tial service to those Voluntary Schools 
which had done so brave a work. They 
had a favourable revenue—{ironical 
cheers|\—they had a friendly Govern- 
ment. Let all those who were interested 
in the welfare of the Voluntary Schools 
therefore join together as one man in 
pushing forward a proposal which the 
Government believed, not only to be right 
in itself, but one for the benefit of Volun- 
tary Schools which was practicable in 
existing circumstances. [Cheers.]| 

*Mr. A. C. HUMPHREYS-OWEN 
(Montgomery) stated that the pro- 
posals of the Government would be 
opposed by him to the utmost of his 
power. He did not look upon the aboli- 
tion of rating as a serious consequence 
except that it implied the general prin- 
ciple of giving directly or indirectly re- 
ligious instruction out of the rates. On 
that ground he objected to it, but as a 
practical matter he did not apprehend 
that it might cause serious difficulties. 
He thought, however, that its tendency 
might be to strengthen the claim which 
the community had on the Voluntary 
Schools because it would bring the com- 
munity in as the creditors of those 
schools when the time came to deal with 
them in a different manner from that 
which was now being pursued. As to 
the 17s. 6d. limit, he agreed that to 
penalise a school simply because it had 
managed with scanty resources and by 
economy to earn a satisfactory grant was 
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impolitic. The 17s. 6d. limit, however, 
consecrated the principle of local contri- 
bution, and its abolition, therefore, 
greatly changed the character of the 
schools. The provision as to audit by the 
Education Department was good as far 
as it went, but he hoped that it would 
be a real and effectual audit, such an 
audit as that which was given by the 
Local Government Board to County 
Council accounts. The grant of 5s. per 
child would not be nearly enough to help 
the poorer country schools up to any- 
thing like a high standard of efficiency. 
He should also like to know some- 
thing of the machinery, constitution, 
and working of the proposed asso- 
ciations. His experience of country 
business was that the number of 
men who would do work of this kind was 
limited, and the amount of time at their 
disposal was pretty heavily drawn upon 
at present. He doubted whether there 
would be a sufficient number of men of 
experience in business to carry out the 
work, and the consequence would be that 
it would fall a great deal too much into 
the hands of the clergy. Business which 
was exclusively conducted by the clergy 
would not command the confidence even 
of Churchmen, and the real objection to 
the whole of this arrangement was that 
it placed the control of the funds which 
were intended to be applied for schools 
at which all children attended in the 
hands of one religious body. The as- 
sociation in short would be a Committee 
of the diocesan conference. He acknow- 
ledged that the Voluntary Schools con- 
ducted by the clergy were in many cases 
conducted with great toleration and a 
fair regard to the feelings of Noncon- 
formist parents, but what was objected 
to was the entire absence of local control. 
Local control was wanted, not so much 
to ensure the right expenditure of money, 
as to ensure protection against in- 
terference with the Conscience Clause, 
interference with the religious belief of 
the parents of children, and generally 
against an intolerance which was in too 
many cases the characteristic of the 
working of clerical schools. Both the 
Solicitor General and his hon. Friend the 
Member for Cambridge University had 
been misled by the jingle of State Aid, 
State Control, Rate Aid, Local Control, 
The latter, for the reason he had given, 
was necessary whether the aid was local 
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or Imperial. As an! illustration he 
took a case from his own  consti- 
tuency, which was an extensive county. 
In one part of the county there was 
a solid block of 155,000 acres, with a 
population of 24,000, and a rateable 
value of £7 18s. per head, which would 
be recognised as a high rateable value. 
In the whole of this area there was not 
a single Board School or British School ; 
they were all Church Schools. Something 
like a half of the population of this large 
area were Nonconformists, and they had 
no security whatever except the good feel- 
ing of the parson of the parish that 
their children would be saved from being 
proselytised. He compared this district 
with an area of the same county consist- 
ing of parishes where there were Board 
Schools or British Schools. The latter 
area had a rateable value of £129,000, 
and a population of 24,466, making the 
rateable value per head £4 17s. 6d. In 
the first block he had mentioned there 
were 2,508 children in average attend- 
ance, and the district would therefore 
have a grant of £627 per annum. In 
the other area there were 3,515 children 
in average attendance, of whom only 
1,343 were in  non-Board Schools; 
so while the area with a_ rateable 
value of £7 18s. per head would 
get £627, that with a value of 
only £4 17s. 6d. per head, though 
more populous, would only get £336. 
There was no reason whatever for the 
inequality of treatment as between Board 
and Voluntary Schools, because the 
Board Schools were as much the result 
of the Voluntary efforts of the people as 
the Church Schools were. The Board 
Schools were established with the 
full assent and consent of the people 
who set them up. They all knew 
the great inequality in the pressure 
of taxation as between rateable and 
other property, but to accentuate this 
inequality by relieving the ratepayers of 
the towns more largely than the rate- 
payers of the country was only one 
more instance of the extremely retro- 
grade nature of this Measure. In 
short, this Measure was simply and 
avowedly one for the endowment of the 
Church. That was the long and the 
short of the whole business. The whole 
argument of the Solicitor General 
pointed in this direction. In his opinion 
had 
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somewhat exaggerated the extent to 
which conscience operated to induce 
parents to send their children to 
Voluntary Schools. He did not think 
the Voluntary Schools were preferred 
because the parents craved for definite 
religious instruction, as it was called; _ it 
was because they dreaded the rates, 
Whenever there was a fight whether 
there should be a School Board or 
not, one did not hear anything said 
about religion ; one only heard the argu- 
ment that to have no School Board would 
save the rates. He believed the religious 
instruction given in the Board Schools 
was acceptable to the great majority of 
the parents, and for his part he had 
greater sympathy with the consciences of 
those who did not wish to have dogmatic 
teaching forced upon their children, than 
of those who wished to force dogmatic 
teaching upon people who did not want 
1t. 

On the return of the 
Ways anpd MgEans, 
interval, 

Sir ALBERT ROLLIT (Islington, 8.) 
said the announcement that, contrary to 
public expectation, the grant in aid of 
the Voluntary Schools was not to be 
made available during the current finan- 
cial year would cause great regret to both 
Churchmen and educationalists through- 
out the country ; and, knowing as he did 
that Voluntary Schools urgently needel 
assistance, he thought there was some 
ground for complaint against the Gov- 
ernment. [“ Hear, hear!”] He regarded 
the question of education as the most 
vital question of the day, and therefore 
one to be considered entirely from a 
national standpoint. [* Hear, hear!”| 
His right hon. Friend the Member for 
Dartford had reproached some sup- 
porters of the Government for being too 
critical in this matter. But education 
transcended in importance every party 
question ; and, in his opinion, those did 
best for their party who, in dealing with 
such an important question, endeavoured 
to do the best for the State. Therefore, 
in the interest of the State, he would 
follow some of his hon. Friends ir a 
friendly criticism of the proposals of the 
Government, hoping that those proposals 
might yet be modified in some important 
points of detail. Education was the 
great national need of the day. A com- 
mercial standpoint was not, perhaps, the 
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highest ground from which to view 
education, but it was one which in these 
days of commercial rivalry between 
nations could not be altogether neglected. 
He believed that if the matter were tho- 
roughly investigated it would be found 
that any want of success on the part of 
the people of this country in holding 
their own against the commercial compe- 
tition of other nations was entirely due 
to their deficiencies in education. In 
the laxity of the State in not providing 
the means of primary education until 
1870—for what had been done before 
that date was not of any moment—as 
contrasted with the educational efforts 
during the last hundred years of coun- 
tries like Germany, was to be found the 
chief cause of the success of foreign com- 
petition. Our national system of edu- 
cation rested upon two classes of schools 
—the Voluntary and the Board. He 


regarded both classes of schools as com- 


plementary parts of our national 
system of education, and thought 
that both should have full justice 
done to them. ([“Hear, hear! ”] 
The hon. Member for Ipswich had said 
that Voluntary Schools were devoted 
not to education but to theology. 
That phrase, he thought, showed a great 
want of knowledge of the history of 
Voluntary Schools. [“ Hear, hear!”] It 
ought to be remembered that the Volun- 
tary Schools were alone, for a long 
period, doing the work of education for 
the people of this country, while other 
countries were working at State educa- 
tion. [An Hon. Memper: Why?] Be- 
cause the State was neglecting its duty. 
Apart from history, however, without the 
Voluntary Schools they would have to 
find room for 24 million scholars, and 
what an expense in buildings, capital, and 
income that would entail. He believed 
that the best expenditure we could make 
was on education, but the chief danger 
with the ratepayers to-day was lest there 
should be a reaction against education 
owing to its cost. The worst blow, there- 
fore, that they could strike at educa- 
tional progress would be to cast such a 
burden on the ratepayers as would be in- 
volved in dispensing with Voluntary 
Schools, or in allowing them to die. 
Moreover, the great portion of the nation 
demanded these schools. He did not 
think that dogmatic theology was in any 
sense the best training for children, but 
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they could not shut their eyes to the 
fact that a vast number of people thought 
that no education was complete unless it 
was based upon religion. Voluntary 
Schools were therefore necessary. He 
wished equally that the Board Schools 
should be maintained in efficiency; he 
knew their great value, at any rate in 
our large towns, and the worst thing 
they could do for education would be to 
limit in any way their operations. He 
was in favour of largely increasing the 
resources of the Board Schools rather 
than limiting them. He believed that in 
education equality was equity, and the 
best way of maintaining the Board 
School system in the ultimate interest of 
the Voluntary Schools themselves was by 
equality of treatment. He thought the 
Church had most to fear in the end from 
a departure from the compromise of 
1870. The Solicitor General had said 
that one object of this Bill was to redress 
the inequality between the Voluntary and 
Board Schools, and he pointed out that 
£40,000 a year might be expended on 
Board Schools. But this Bill proposed 
to give £650,000 a year to the Voluntary 
Schools, and, therefore, so far from re- 
dressing the inequality, it created a new 
inequality. [Opposition cheers.| He 
regretted that they were not dealing with 
both classes of schools at the same time 
on equal lines; and if it were yet pos- 
sible to do so, he believed that would be 
the best mode of complying with the 
wishes of the country. He thought it 
was a matter of profound regret to many 
of them that this differential treatment 
should have been entered upon when a 
permanent settlement might have been 
arrived at. He could not help noticing’ 
in some of the speeches which had been 
delivered, and in the Resolution, a strong 
tendency towards the very dangerous doc- 
trine of differential treatment. The right 
hon. Member for Bodmin had spoken of 
poor districts in Cornwall, and there were 
similar lands in Yorkshire which would 
receive no aid, while other districts round 
about would receive considerable aid. 
They might regret the fact, even if it 
were necessary, that, whereas Manchester 
would get very large sums, the equally 
poor schools languishing in the densely 
crowded districts of our metropolis would 
receive comparatively small aid. Lon- 
don would receive much less than Man- 
chester, and towns and districts which 
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paid their own rates would have to con- 
tribute through their taxes to the main- 
tenance of the Voluntary Schools in other 
parts. [“Hear, hear!”] These and 
other differences of treatment would 
render this Bill difficult of operation. He 
thought that a voluntary association 
would have great difficulty in deciding 
the difference of grant between different 
schools, and that there would be very 
considerable dissension in consequence. 
The better course would have been to 
deal simultaneously with both classes of 
schools. The Voluntary Schools required 
help, and it should be given them upon 
conditions, the primary one being the 
representation of parents upon the man- 
agement—[ Opposition cheers|—and that 
would also have been to choose the line 
of least resistance. They must remem- 
ber that if the schools had not to pay 
the rates the ratepayers would have to 
make up the difference ; and that seemed 
to him to establish an additional claim 
to their supervision of the work done 
by the schools. He did not see that it 
was at all necessary that the control of 
the grant should be with the Education 
Department, for what they wanted in 
dealing with the details of education was 
local knowledge and sympathy. He was 
certain that the great want in our edu- 
cation was sympathy at home with the 
education of the children. He had re- 
presented the opinion of his constituents 
in this matter. His constituency had 
discussed this question, and the majority 
of the clergymen there had determined 
that, in the interests of the Church and 
education, it wouid be wise to have some 
representation of the parents on the man- 
agement of the schools. In such a case 
there was no need for two Bills ; the con- 
dition was not an objectionable one, and 
a Measure embodying it might have 
passed rapidly, and even before the ter- 
mination of the present financial year. 
One could not but regret that education 
was again thrown into ,the cauldron of 
theological and _ political disputation. 
Instead of all parties recognising the vast 
necessity which existed for supporting 
and improving our forms of education, 
instead of realising that it was our great 
want at present that we had not that 
education which would ;fit us for compe- 
tition with other nations, we were having 
bitter discussions, with the ultimate re- 
sult that no adequate grant was forth- 
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coming this year either for Voluntary or 
necessitous Board Schools. In this 
matter simultaneity and spontaneity 
would have been principles well worthy 
on application by the Treasury Bench. 
Mr. JOHN DILLON (Mayo, E.) did 
not believe a greater surprise was ever 
sprung on the House of Commons than 
when the First Lord of the Treasury, re- 
plying to a question yesterday, an- 
nounced that the grant in aid of Volun- 
tary Schools would not take effect during 
the present financial year. Nobody in 
the country or in the House had, before 
that reply, received the faintest hint 
that such was the intention of the Gov- 
ernment, and up to the present hour 
the Treasury Bench had not deigned to 
offer the slightest atom of explanation 
of the grounds on which they had de 
parted from a policy which had been ac- 
cepted as settled by the whole of the 
country during the whole of the autumn 
and winter. Why were they asked to 
come here a month earlier than usual if 
this Bill was not to be passed before the 
end of the financial year? No one could 
say a justification was to be found in the 
programme of the Government, for no 
Government, particularly one with such 
a majority as the present, ever com- 
menced a Session with so meagre a pro- 
gramme. He accused the Government 
of a breach of pledge, for they distinctly 
said, when the Bill of last year was 
dropped, that the money was earmarked, 
and was lying in the Exchequer for the 
Voluntary Schools, and would not be 
devoted to the reduction of the National 
Debt. Speaking, in the course of the 
Budget speech, of the Education Bill of 
last year, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said there was a surplus of £433,000, out 
of which he proposed to provide for any 
charge that would be placed on the Ex- 
chequer by that Bill, and, the right hon. 
Gentleman added, after that charge was 
defrayed, a modest surplus would re 
main. They were now told by the First 
Lord of the Treasury that the calculation 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
that if the Bill of last year had passed, 
only £100,000 would have come to the 
Voluntary Schools. [The CHaNncELLor OF 
THE Excuequer: “£120,000.”] He 
could not understand why the sum was 
so small. They were told the Bill would 
not have come into operation until the 
Ist of January of this year, but if that 
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were so the solicitude of the Government 
for the Voluntary Schools contrasted very 
unfavourably with their solicitude for the 
agriculturists of the country. It was all 
very fine for the Government to say. they 
had raised the grant from 4s. to 5s. Yes, 
but last year everybody was a friend of 
the Voluntary Schools, and even many 
Members on the Opposition side of the 
House declared that 4s. was absolutely 
inadequate. It was mean and shabby 
to the Voluntary Schools to deprive 
them of the £120,000 which the Gov- 
ernment gave a distinct pledge was ear- 
marked for them. 

Tos CHANCELLOR or tHe iEHX- 
CHEQUER (Sir Micuagn Hicks Beacu, 
Bristol, W.): I do not think the hon. 
Gentleman really understands the situa- 
tion. Under our Bill of last year it was 
proposed, and we should have adhered 
to the proposal, to give 4s. per head to 
the children in Voluntary Schools. That 
would have involved a payment of one- 
quarter of that sum in the current year 
and 4s. in the year 1897-98, or 5s. per 
head in all. That is precisely the sum 
we propose to give under this Bill, only 
it will all be paid in 1897-98 instead of 
a quarter in 1896-97 and the rest in 
1897-98. 

Mr. DILLON said he did not believe 
that if the Bill of last year had been 
passed it would have been ,possible for 
the Government to have stood by the 
4s. grant, for not a single supporter of 
the Government supported the 4s. grant. 
Their view of the present Bill must be 
altogether in view of the declarations 
of the Government. If the Bill had been 
a short Bill intended to give the Volun- 
tary Schools in the present financial year 
the money they lost by the withdrawal 
of last year’s Bill, it would have been 
passed, he believed, in a very few days. 
The Government, however, had_ intro- 
duced a Measure which must be regarded 
as their Education Bill for the year, be- 
cause, although they spoke vaguely of 
introducing another Bill in the course 
of the Session for the purpose of giving 
grants to necessitous Board Schools, any- 
one who had listened to the language 
used yesterday by the First Lord of the 
Treasury, or who read his remarks in 
The Times to-day, would be forced to the 
conclusion that this Bill was the Govern- 
ment Education Bill for the Session. 
There was not a shadow of a chance of 
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the Bill slipping rapidly through all its 
stages, because by divorcing the grant to 
Voluntary Schools from that to neces- 
sitous Board Schools, the opposition to 
the Measure had been enormously in- 
creased. In his opinion the fate of the 
Bill had been seriously endangered by the 
policy and conduct of the Government. 
It would be idle for the friends of the 
Voluntary Schools—and he spoke as a 
friend of them—to shut their eyes to the 
serious issues which had been raised by 
the new departure of the Government. 
The Bill had to be considered, not from 
the point of view of a temporary Measure, 
but from the point of view of a per- 
manent Measure, of a Measure giving a 
grant of £600,000 to the Voluntary 
Schools for ever, and giving it without 
any satisfactory pledge that a corre- 
sponding grant would be offered to the 
necessitous Board Schools. That, he 
believed, would be a disastrous position 
in which to place the Voluntary Schools. 
As to the merits of the Bill itself, he 
would say, without hesitation, speaking 
on behalf of the Catholic Schools, that 
it was a great improvement on the Bill 
of last year, because it offered those 
schools a grant of 1s. a head more than 
the previous Measure. As far as they 
could understand the explanation of the 
First Lord of the Treasury, the result of 
the Government proposal would be to 
give to the really poor schools—and all 
Catholic Schools were poor schools— 
something more than 5s. a head, pro- 
bably an average of 6s. The abolition of 
the 17s. 6d. limit was an advantage, but 
he regretted that the Government had 
not proposed to abolish the provision 
against unnecessary schools, a provision 
which was odious to Catholics at any 
rate. Still, the Bill offered considerable 
advantages, and so far as it affected 
Catholic Schools it would receive no oppo- 
sition from him and those around him. 
At the same time, they could not forget 
that the case of the Catholic Schools 
was unfortunately tied up with that of 
the Protestant Church Schools, and no 
doubt the Bill as it stood would inflict 
grave injustice on large districts in the 
country—giving grants to one district 
and not to another, to parishes which 
needed no help; and to others, which 
sorely needed help, none at all. [“‘ Hear, 
hear!”] No one could deny that the 
Nonconformists suffered from grievances 
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in the country districts, but the Noncon- 
formists would be the first to admit that 
the claims of the Catholic Schools in no 
way touched those grievances. The 
present Bill, however, made no pretence 
to remove those grievances, and he con- 
tended that if the object of the Measure 
was to secure just treatment for the 
Voluntary Schools as a whole, the wise 
policy would have been to insert some- 
thing in the Bill which would have dis- 
armed opposition and have given a guid 
pro quo to the Nonconformists. The 
Catholic leaders and the Catholic people 
in this country had been in favour of 
dealing with this question in a broad 
and generous spirit, and of removing 
grievances wherever they existed. But 
this Bill set up fresh grievances, and 
therefore it was not calculated to remedy 
existing injustice. Nevertheless, he 
should support the Bill. [Zronical 
Ministerial cheers.| Indeed, he was 
bound to do so, in consideration of the 
increased grant it gave to the Catholic 
Schools—to those poor schools which were 
only maintained by armies of collectors, 
who gathered, Sunday after Sunday, the 
pence of the poor for the purpose. At 
the same time he regarded the policy 
of the Government, from the point of view 
of the Voluntary Schools generally, as 
very unsatisfactory and dangerous to the 
best interests of those schools. What 
was the history of the question? Just 
before the General Election of 1895— 
on the eve of the fall of the late Govern- 
ment—Lord Salisbury, speaking, he 
thought, in London, and also Zhe Times 
in a leading article commenting on his 
Lordship’s speech, gave advice to the 
friends of the Voluntary Schools not to 
place all their reliance upon a grant from 
the Imperial Exchequer. On the contrary, 
they were advised to look to the rates, 
and both Lord Salisbury and The Times 
said it was the first duty of the friends 
of the Voluntary Schools to come to an 
agreement among themselves. But others 
held the view that there could be no final 
settlement of the question unless the 
necessitous Board Schools were dealt with 
at the same time as Voluntary Schools. 
The subject was discussed by the country, 
the Election came on, and hon. Members 
opposite went to the country, and to a 
man pledged themselves to endeavour 
to make it the fist business of the 
Government to do justice to the Volun- 
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tary Schools. The Party came back with 
a majority of 150, but on this question, 
with the support of the Irish Members, 
they had a majority of 320. How did 
they redeem their pledge? The whole 
question between State aid and rate aid, 
and the inequality between the two sets 
of schools, was debated at length in the 
country, and a remarkable meeting 
took place at the Church House. At 
that meeting, acting on the advice of 
The Times and of Lord Salisbury given 
18 months before, the representatives of 
the two archdioceses of this country 
came to an almost unanimous Resolution, 
based on what appeared to him to be a 
just and reasonable proposal for a final 
settlement of this question, that there 
should be a grant from the Imperial Ex- 
chequer all round, to Board and Volun- 
tary Schools alike, and that in School 
Board districts Voluntary Schools should 
be allowed a proportion of the rates. 
What was the answer after che Church 
had come round to the Catholic pro- 
gramme, and had adopted the advice of 
Lord Salisbury? Zhe Times stated that 
the proposal was preposterous, and could 
not. be seriously made. Only that day 
he laid side by side those two articles 
from Zhe Times—the one written in 
June, 1895, and the other in November 
last—and it was almost impossible to 
imagine that so much audacity could 
exist even in Z'he Times. He looked for- 
ward to the future both of this Bill and 
of the Voluntary Schools with the 
greatest possible alarm. He intervened 
in the Debate of last year and pointed 
out that in his judgment this whole Ques- 
tion was one of friendly negotiation and 
compromise, and he believed so still. 
He believed the question would never be 
settled on any permanent basis until the 
two opposite parties in that House and 
in the country entered into friendly 
negotiation and conference. He believed 
that the evil which had pursued the 
Government in their policy of last year 
and in their policy of this year was that 
they had brought in a Measure, not of 
compromise, and resting on what he 
might describe as give and take, but had 
sought to pursue a policy of “ knifing 

their opponents, and of doing injustice. 
When the Bill of last year was withdrawn 
on the 23rd of June last, the Leader of 
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time except to receive it with jeers and 
contempt. It appeared to him that if 
that offer had been properly treated it 
offered a basis of settlement much better, 
he feared, than the Voluntary Schools 
would get under the present Bill. The 
Leader of the Opposition said :— 


“Tf the Government would now reconsider 
this matter and would be content to confine 
this new authority to secondary education, 
where I dare say it might be highly useful and 
advantageous if they would give the advantages 
to Voluntary Schools, which, subject to reason- 
able conditions we are willing to grant, then 
they might pass, with the general consent of 
the House of Commons, and with the approval 
of the country, an Education Bill which would 
be useful and permanent.” 


That was one of the things about which 
he (Mr. Dillon) was most concerned— 
that it should be permanent. And, 
though the “reasonable conditions” of 
the Leader of the Opposition might have 
been a matter for difference of opinion, 
still he was convinced that an arrange- 
ment could be arrived at—at least, 
speaking for the Catholics he knew it 
could be, because they had never been 
afraid to trust the parents of the 
children and public authorities to a very 
great extent, and give them reasonable 
control. That offer of the Leader of the 
Opposition was commented upon in the 
following language by The Daily 
Chronicle of the following morning—and 
he took 7’he Daily Chronicle because he 
knew it to be one of the most extreme 
opponents of the Education Bill of last 
year, and of this year also : — 


“Sir William Harcourt last night offered a 
compromise with the purport of which we 
heartily agree, and which Sir John Gorst did 
not seem entirely disposed to reject.” 


The Vice-President of the Council had 
now disappeared from the scene. 


“Let the anti-School Board part of the Bill 
be obliterated. Let the Government confine 
themselves to a simple plan of relief for the 
Voluntary Schools, by rate aid if they so 
please, accompanied by adequate popular 
control.” 


What did their friend The Times say? 
It spoke then the language of the irre- 
concilable Members on the Opposition 
side of the House : — 


“We have never dreamed of suggesting that 
the vital provisions of the Bill should be exer- 
cised while those of less importance should be 
retained.” 
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It should be remembered that the vital 
provisions of the Bill were those provided 
for the purpose of destroying the School 
Board system, and those of less im- 
portance were those giving relief to 
Voluntary Schools. 


“This is, however, the substance of the 
‘terms of peace’ which Sir William Harcourt 
offered, with an insulting affectation of serious- 
ness, in the course of his speech on Professor 
Stuart's Amendment.” 


The Government had taken Sir William 
Harcourt’s advice too late and _ in- 
sufficiently. They had brought in a Bill 
in a new, and, to him, a more acceptable 
shape, but in a shape for another reason 
likely to give rise to a most furious and, 
he was afraid, a prolonged opposition. 
He desired to say one word on the ques- 
tion, of popular control. The hon. Mem- 
ber for tha Cambridge University (Mr. 
Jebb) in the speech to which they all 
listened with intense pleasure, laid down 
the principle that they had no right— 
and they had no right—to penalise and 
to fine children because their parents 
sent them to schools where dogmatic re- 
ligion was taught. Until they devised a 
system under which a child who went to 
a school where dogmatic religion was 
taught had equal advantages from the 
public funds with a child who went to a 
school where there was no denomina- 
tional teaching, they could never settle 
this question. The Catholics, at all 
events, recognised that one of the essen- 
tial conditions of such a plan—and it 
would ultimately have to be devised— 
was that there should be a system 
of popular control extended over the 
schools as was consistent with the 
preservation of dogmatic teaching. 
Of course it stood to reason that you 
could not ask, without self-contradiction 
and becoming absurd, religious schools 
to accept control that might take away 
their religious character ; but short of 
that the Catholics of this country were 
prepared to accept popular control. He 
could bring forward many proofs of this 
from statements of the Bishops and the 
Cardinal. On May 16, 1896, there was 
an article in the 7'ablet, supposed to be 
the organ of Cardinal Vaughan, and 
mouthpiece of his views, and certainly 
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was not Nationalist. In that article 
occurred the following passage :— 


“ As far as the Opposition is concerned, Mr. 
Balfour is absolutely master of the situation. 
Why then is he content to apply what he 
deliberately admits is an inadequate remedy, 
when all the while it is in his power to be just 
to the uttermost farthing? The official 
representatives of the Church of England are 
afraid to trust the people; they dread the rates 
because they fear the interference of the rate- 
payers. It is an odd situation. The Church, 
which calls itself national, is afraid of the 
local authorities, while the religious body which 
is the most unpopular in the land is ready to 
trust — and believe they would deal justice 
to all.” 


All they asked for was justice and 
equality. They offered every reasonable 
control to ratepayers, and if he were 
asked to-morrow what suggestion he 
would offer for a settlement of the ques- 
tion, he would say the suggestion put 
forward and adopted at the Church 
meeting, on the resolution that increased 
grants should be made all round to 
Board and Voluntary Schools, coupled 
with the warning that in those Board 
School districts where School Boards 
would not treat Voluntary Schools fairly, 
the grants might be withheld. There 
had been threats that, if Voluntary 
Schools were allowed to participate in 
the rates, there were certain men who 
would go to prison rather than pay the 
rates ; but that he thought unfair and 
absurd. Suppose Catholics and others 
had refused payment of rates in that 
way, where would Board Schools be? 
It would be perfectly competent for the 
Government to introduce a Bill which 
would offer to every School Board in 
the country grants in aid exactly equal 
to all schools on this condition, that if 
a School Board in any district would not 
give fair play to Voluntary Schools by 
allowing a maintenance ‘grant equal to 
that allowed to Board Schools, then the 
Government grant might be withheld 
from that district. His conviction was 
that if this matter were left in the hands 
of School Boards that the Boards and 
the managers of Voluntary Schools would 
pull together more peaceably than many 
people imagined. The Bill as it stood 
would have the support of his vote, not 
without foreboding as to its fate and to 
its effect if it passed into law. He did 
not believe the policy of the Government 
was wise as regarded Voluntary Schools, 
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and he believed it would be injurious to 
the future of those schools. Last year, 
when the Government came to the House 
with an unbroken majority, with a man- 
date from the country, and high enthu- 
siasm in favour of Voluntary Schools, 
they could have settled this question on 
a firm, just, and lasting basis, but they 
threw away their opportunity then, and 
he feared they would throw away their 
opportunity now. 

Sm JOHN KENNAWAY (Devon, 
Honiton) recognised that the hon. Mem- 
ber represented the Catholic portion of 
the community, whose sacrifices on be- 
half of education were well known, and 
he was glad to hear the hon. Gentleman 
announce his intention of voting for the 
Bill in the belief that it would confer 
large benefits on those he represented. 
The hon. Gentleman had boasted very 
largely of the readiness of Roman Catho- 
lics to submit to ratepayers’ control ; but 
he would like to ask the hon. Gentle 
man whether he would allow ratepayers 
a voice in the selection of teachers? 
[‘Hear, hear!”] And also if he thought 
that ratepayers generally would consider 
any control adequate which did not give 
them a voice in the selection of teachers! 
[‘‘Hear, hear!”} Passing from that, he 
thought the policy of the Government, 
as explained in the speech of the First 
Lord of the Treasury, made two things 
very clear. One was that the Govern- 
ment were fully prepared to carry out 
the pledges made by their supporters on 
the hustings to maintain Voluntary 
Schools, and also that there was no wish 
on their part to upset the settlement of 
1870 on which our educational policy was 
based. There was a fear last Session in 
the minds of many on both sides of the 
House, fostered by some things in the 
Bill, and various speeches made outside 
the House, and it was much to have the 
assurance from his right hon. Friend, 
given on the previous night. It was not 
fair to say that while the attack on 
School Boards last year was open this 
year it was covert. He did not think 
there was ground for saying that he saw 
no possibility of an attack on School 
Boards under the Bill, and he should 
have thought this fact would have gone 
far to remove opposition to the Measure. 
These two facts enabled him to give his 
hearty support to the Bill, and he had 
hoped that after statements made over 
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and over again by hon. Members oppo- 
site, a simple Measure to give relief to 
Voluntary Schools would have had their 
support, and that both Parties might 
have co-operated for this end, and that 
with a moderate amount of discussion 
the Bill would have become law. As re- 
gards the Unionist. Party, he believed 
they were steeped to the eyes in pledges 
to support Voluntary Schools, and to do 
their utmost to remove a strain upon 
those schools well nigh unbearable. To 
the promises made, the present position 
of the Party in the House was largely 
due. The people of England felt very 
strongly in regard to Voluntary 
Schools, and the importance of reli- 
gious education for their children, 
and preferred the personal religious 
instruction Voluntary Schools offered. 
All interested in education had admitted 
again and again that variety of manage- 
ment was desirable, and that healthy 
competition between Board and Volun- 
tary Schools advanced the cause of 
education, whilst there was also the fear, 
which was present to them, of the large 
charge, amounting to millions, that must 
be cast upon the rates and upon educa- 
tion if the Voluntary Schools were wiped 
out of existence. That being the opinion 
strongly held on that side of the House 
he did not see how they could recede 
from the position they had taken up and 
decline to afford that substantial mea- 
sure of aid to Voluntary Schools which 
was proposed to be given under the Bill. 
[(“Hear, hear!”] It was proposed that 
the assistance should be given in a dis- 
criminating manner so that those who 
needed it might have help, and those who 
did not should not have it. He would 
ask the House could the Government 
have done less than they had done after 
all they had said in view of the great 
urgency of the case and of the greatness 
of the need at the present time? Right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite had spoken of 
the injustice that was to be done to the 
Board Schools. Where was the injustice 
that was involved in the matter? Was 
it unfair to give additional State aid to 
the Voluntary Schools under the present 
circumstances? No doubt, at first under 
the settlement it was intended that there 
should be exact equality between the 
schools in this matter. But if ever 
there was equality it had practically 
ceased by the enormous increase of the 
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expenditure involved in education, and 
equality had ceased in this way: the 
Board Schools had rates to draw upon 
to an unlimited extent, whereas the 
Voluntary Schools had no increased faci- 
lities to draw upon to meet their in- 
creased expenditure. Something was 
necessary to be done to redress this 
balance of inequality which had been 
growing and increasing so much. Per- 
haps the rate might be delightful in 
theory, but there were two obstacles in 
the way. One was the Nonconformist 
conscience, which would not tolerate pay- 
ing the rates for the maintenance of 
denominational schools, and also the 
Ratepayers’ Association which had put 
its foot down so firmly to resist any fur- 
ther charges upon the rates. Therefore, 
if additional aid was to be given to 
redress the inequality which at present 
existed they could only fall back upon 
an additional grant from the State. He 
quite admitted the hardship of the poor 
Board Schools, but with them it was not 
a question of existence, it was a question 
ot efficiency. With the Voluntary 
Schools, on the contrary, it was a ques- 
tion of existence. The Board Schools 
could afford to wait a short time till the 
pledges of the Government could be ful- 
filled. This demand on behalf of rich 
and powerful communities that they 
should have more from the State in aid 
of the Board Schools than they now 
received was to him a new idea to a large 
extent. It had often been urged in that 
Debate as if the Board Schools received 
nothing at the present time from the 
State except the large grants given from 
the Exchequer. As regarded the poor 
and necessitous Board Schools he hoped 
it would be recognised that the Govern- 
ment were in earnest when they intro- 
duced the question last year before which 
time very little was heard on the subject. 
He trusted the friends of such schools 
would be satisfied with these promises, 
and would wait a reasonable time till 
their demands could be fairly met. He 
could only state it was his hearty inten- 
tion to support this Measure. The ques- 
tion of the existence of Voluntary Schools 
had become a burning one, and whatever 
might be done in that House he believed 
the Government in their honest attempt 
to give that relief to Voluntary Schools 
which they so greatly needed would have 
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the cordial and generous support of the 
country. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower Ham- 
lets, Poplar) congratulated the Govern- 
ment on the fact that the right hon. 
Baronet on this occasion was able to give 
them his support, though he was bound 
to say he was not able to agree with him 
in the reasons he gave for according that 
support. He understood the argument 
of the right hon. Baronet was that the 
compromise of 1870 would not be affected 
by the Bill, that the educational position 
would not be materially altered and that, 
therefore, this Bill ought to pass the 
House of Commons. Their position on 
that side of the House was this: In the 
first place they did not in the least know 
what the Government were going to do 
in regard to their further instalment in 
education. All they did know was they 
were going to vote £600,000 to Volun- 
tary Schools. They did not know 
whether the proposals of the Government 
in regard to the Board Schools would 
involve the sum of £50,000 under Sec- 
tion 97 of the old Act or whether it was 
really going to be substantially an equi- 
valent grant to the Board Schools in the 
future. Until they were certain they 
were going to receive justice as between 
the different classes of schools in this 
matter they were not able to swallow 
this Bill without comment and without 
opposition. He was bound to say the 
speech of the Solicitor General made 
them feel that as regarded the Board 
Schools the further Bill which the Gov- 
ernment had been promising would be, 
as far as they were concerned, totally 
inadequate to meet the case. The Soli- 
citor General and the right hon. Gentle- 
man who had last spoken, talked of the 
poorer School Board districts and neces- 
sitous Board Schools. But he, for one, 
considered there were large towns where 
the rates were very heavy for educational 
purposes, such as London, Birmingham, 
and elsewhere, which were quite as much 
in need and deserved as much considera- 
tion as some of the poorer School Board 
districts, and unless these towns were 
dealt with on terms of equality and jus- 
tice they should certainly not be satisfied 
with the proposals of the Government. 
The Bill of last year was supported 
chiefly on three grounds. In the first 
place it was stated that the Department 
was over-worked, and therefore there 
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ought to be a considerable amount of 
decentralisation. | Under the proposal 
of the Government, as they understood 
it, the work of the Department would 
not be diminished by one iota, while 
all the difficulties of distinguishing 
between rural and urban schools, and 
dealing with the new association schools 
would be cast on the shoulders of 
an already over-burdened Department. 
The second reason was, that rural Volun- 
tary Schools and the smaller Board 
Schools were in such a state of ineffi- 
ciency that they required levelling up to 
a better standard. As regarded this Bill, 
the smaller Board Schools got nothing, 
and the rural districts less than the 
urban. The chief argument in support 
of the Bill was that the burden of Volun- 
tary Schools had become so intolerable 
that they must give them substantial re- 
lief. The Bill did not relieve those upon 
whom the greatest strain existed—who 
had to pay high rates. This Debate and 
that of last year, showed that there was 
no hostility on the Liberal Benches 
towards Voluntary Schools. Whatever 
they might have thought on that side of 
the House years ago, they all now ad- 
mitted that the Voluntary system was a 
necessary portion of our great educa- 
tional system and ought to be properly 
supported. It gave variety and some 
advantages that, at all events on the 
lowest ground—that of cost—it was 
agreed that the extinction of the Volun- 
tary Schools was out of the question. 
They also agreed that some Voluntary 
Schools were in a destitute condition and 
required more assistance than other 
schools in other parts of the Kingdom. 
Last year the Government defined 
Voluntary Schools as belonging to 
three classes. The first class con- 
sisted of necessitous schools where 
the rates and subscriptions were high. 
But under this Bill the rates would not 
be diminished, and the subscriptions, 
though high, would not be reduced in 
larger proportion than elsewhere. The 
second class of necessitous schools were 
those which were small and in rural dis- 
tricts, where the cost of management 
was out of proportion to the income of 
the school. As regards these, they were 
told that they would receive a lower grant 
than schools in urban districts which 
required it less. In the third place, they 
were told that Roman Catholic schools 
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were among the most necessitous. He 
believed everyone wanted to give generous 
treatment to Roman Catholic schools, 
which had a special interest in the de- 
nominational question, and were unques- 
tionably among the poorest schools. 
While admitting that Voluntary Schools 
deserved support, and that there was a 
considerable number of necessitous 
Voluntary Schools, he contested the argu- 
ment that the Voluntary Schools, as a 
whole, required exceptional treatment, 
and should receive separate and larger 
grants which were not equally extended 
to Board Schools. As the right hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton had pointed 
out, the Voluntary Schools were not 
diminishing in numbers or attendance, 
but increasing. In London, where the 
strain upon them was greatest because 
the subscriptions were larger and the 
School Board rate heavier than in any 
other town in the Kingdom, instead of 
diminishing the Voluntary Schools were 
increasing, and instead of being squeezed 
out were in a stronger position than they 
ever were before in the history of educa- 
tion. While there were 400,000 children 
in the Board Schools in London, the 
number in the Voluntary Schools was 
larger by many thousands, and had in- 
creased by some thousands during the 
past year. As regarded the financial 
position of the Voluntary Schools, taking 
the Church of England Schools altogether, 
while the burden of subscriptions had 
only increased in the last 15 years by 
£40,000, they were receiving a grant of 
no less than £640,000 a year and edu- 
cating 430,000 children a year. Neither 
as regarded the strain upon them nor 
their financial position was a separate 
grant to Voluntary Schools justified with- 
out giving an equivalent grant to Board 
Schools. It had been pointed out how 
unequal the proposal of the Government 
would work in regard to the grant. While 
in London £70,000 would be received 
less than schools in Lancashire, Londoners 
paid in rates for education £2,250,000 
a year, against the small sum paid by 
those who received a larger amount. 
The only guarantee there had been for 
some years against the disappearance of 
subscriptions had been the so-called 
17s. 6d. limit, and though he agreed that 
that particular system had great evils, 
and, in some cases, caused great hard- 
ship, at the same time it was the one 
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guarantee that the large amount of 
annual subscriptions—£840,000—should 
not disappear. Therefore the Opposition 
would certainly scrutinise the Bill very 
carefully to see whether there was any 
real guarantee that the amount proposed 
to be given to Voluntary Schools would 
really go towards increased efficiency in 
these schools, and in no sense towards 
a diminution of subscriptions. He would 
ask the Government, if the plan was that 
the subscriptions should go on and that 
the extra assistance should all go te in- 
crease the efficiency of education in 
Voluntary Schools, what became of the 
cry of the intolerable strain? The old 
cry was against a high rate and heavy 
subscriptions ; but if nothing was to be 
done to reduce the subscriptions, what 
was to become of the cry of the intoler- 
able strain? Taking the proposal as a 
whole, the Opposition could not help 
opposing it, because it seemed unjust as 
between the different forms and classes 
of schools, because it settled nothing and 
unsettled everything, dnd would do a 
great deal to destroy and diminish edu- 
cation by putting Board Schools in an 
inferior position to Voluntary Schools, 
and by raising, in an aggravated form, 
all those denominational and theological 
questions which have for so many years 
delayed the progress of education in this 
country. 

Mr. LUCAS-SHADWELL (Hastings) 
thought there been an unnecessary 
amount of criticism of the Measure from 
Members on the Ministerial side of the 
House, and he would not follow the 
example that had been set in that respect. 
He did not regard this proposal as in 
any way a final settlement of the Edu- 
cation Question. He regarded it as an 
instalment, and he hoped it was an 
earnest of benefits yet to come. After 
the experience of last Session, he was 
not surprised that the Government had 
not seen their way to introduce a com- 
prehensive Measure instead of dealing 
with the Voluntary Schools alone. He 
had been somewhat surprised to learn 
the enthusiasm aroused by the School 
Board system in some hon. Members on 
his side of the House. He had no desire 
to attack School Boards, but he could 
not feel any enthusiasm for the system. 
He believed it was in many ways a bad 
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in for a great deal of unnecessary extra- 
vagance, and he believed they would 
have been more injurious to the educa- 
tion of the country had it not been that 
Conservative Churchmen had made it 
their duty to take an active part in 
School Board work. He looked upon 
the present Bill as an improvement on 
the Bill of last year, inasmuch as it gave 
ls. more to the Voluntary Schools, and 
he believed the managers would be grate- 
ful for it. He was glad to see also that 
under the Bill there would be great in- 
ducements to Voluntary Schools to asso- 
ciate. The abolition of the 17s. 6d. 
limit would, he thought, be a great 
benefit. It had undoubtedly acted 
hitherto as a great discouragement to 
deserving schools, and was contrary to 
the principle of payment by results. He 
was also glad to know that school build- 
ings were to be exempted from rates. 
There was, no doubt, much to be said in 
favour of the relief of necessitous Board 
Schools, and the Government had pro- 

mised at a later date to introduce a 
Measure for that purpose; but Board 
Schools were in a very different position 
from Voluntary Schools, as they could go 
to the ratepayers for money whenever 
they wanted it. The Church Schools in 
this country had done a great work, and 
he believed that this Bill would greatly 
encourage their managers and enable 
them to keep the schools going. 

*Mr. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL (Fife, 
W.) said that, coming as he did from 
a country where there were universal 
School Boards, tempered only by the 
“Shorter Catechism ”—a document for 
which he should feel bound to express 
more respect than he really entertained, 
were it not for the undoubted historical 
fact that it was an article of foreign im- 
portation, having stamped upon it the 
odious words, “Made in England ”—he 
approached this thorny question in a 
more open state of mind, and was 
able to detect, perhaps, a certain 
amount of humbug on both sides. 
He was very much struck by a remark 
made by the hon. Member for Wigan, 
that a great number of children in that 
part of the country daily attended 
Church Schools, and nevertheless on 
Sunday went to a Nonconformist Sunday 
School. 

Sir FRANCIS POWELL: My remark 
did not apply only to Wigan, but was 
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general, and applied to the whole 
country. 

*Mr. BIRRELL said the comment he 
made on that observation, now known to 
be true of all parts of the country— 
[laughter|—was this—what a slipshod, 
unscientific, invertebrate, and, he would 
add, undenominational kind of reli- 
gious education must that be which, 
given on five or six days of the 
week in these Church Schools all 
over England, yet left the children 
perfectly free on the Sunday, with- 
out any mental discomfort, without 
any moral queasyness, without certainly 
any painful dislocation of faith, to leave 
this sacramental atmosphere of the 
Church School and go on Sunday to 
some Baptist or Congregational place of 
instruction. [Laughter.] He believed 
that to be absolutely true—[cheers|— 
and it proved that this so-called religious 
difficulty did not exist, and that this 
miserable attempt to divide the children 
of this country into two hostile camps 
scowling at each other for the love of 
God was a perfect sham and an impos- 
ture. [Cheers.] The fact was that, with 
the exception of the Roman Catholics 
and the Jews, the great bulk of the 
people who sent their children to these 
schools, so far as they thought at all 
upon religious questions, thought alike, 
and very rarely entered into the domain 
of controversial theology. He had known 
himself a great number of children who 
had been taught in excellent Elementary 
Church Schools and who yet remained— 
dear little things—as ignorant of the 
Pauline theology as even the right 
hon. Member for London University 
would wish them to be. [Laugh- 
ter.| He doubted very much whether 
of the Members of the House, all 
of whom had had a secondary educa- 
tion, there were three who could write an 
essay of as many pages on, say, the 
doctrine of the Trinity without falling on 
one side or the other into the most 
horrible heresy, which in better ages or 
happier days they must have expiated 
with their lives. [Zaughter.] The fact 
was these things were not taught by re 
ligious teachers of any sense in any 
school. The present Archbishop of Can- 
terbury once kept a school, a place of 
secondary education, but on denomina- 
tional lines. He preached in the college 
chapel sermons which powerfully in- 
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fluenced for good the minds of the young 
fellows who listened to him. He had 
published a selection of these sermons 
under the title “ Rugby Sermons,” and 
he (Mr. Birrell) defied any Member of the 
House, simply from a perusal of these 
sermons, to gain any notion whatever as 
to what the Archbishop of Canterbury— 
he did not say now, but then—thought 
on these doctrinal points which separated 
Churches. This was not because he was 
without a dogmatic creed, but because 
he was a schoolmaster who knew his 
business. [“ Hear, hear!”] The House 
ought, without difficulty and without 
much distinction of party, to have simply 
one object in view in all these educa- 
tional questions, and that was to see that. 
the secular education of the children of 
this country was carried on in well-built 
sanitary schools, supplied by well-trained 
and, therefore, well-paid and indepen- 
dent teachers—[“ hear, hear! ”]|—who 
were equipped with all the necessary 
tools of their most distinguished science. 
No parent obviously should be compelled 
by law to send his child to an ill-built, 
ill-taught, or ill-equipped school. [“ Hear, 
hear!”] But when there was a choice 
between two schools, each of which 
satisfied these tests, it seemed to him 
pedantic tyranny to prevent a parent 
from choosing which of the two he would 
send his child to, or to punish him in any 
way for that choice. The only persons 
at present aggrieved in this respect were 
the Nonconformists in the 8,000 parishes 
in which there were none but Church 
Schools. Churchmen had recognised this 
grievance but had not suggested any way 
by which it should be remedied. It was 
said truly that some Voluntary Schools 
were very hard put to it to carry on their 
work, and that they could only keep 
their heads above water by mendicancy, 
and by sending round the hat with a 
vehemence which was hardly con- 
sistent with their Christian character. 
The stress upon the Voluntary Schools 
was a stress put upon them by the Educa- 
tion Department, and the schools in the 
poor School Board districts suffered from 
precisely the same disease. The only 
difference between the two cases was that 
the Voluntary Schools could not find the 
money because their friends were not 
well enough off to supply it. whilst the 
Board Schools could not find the money 
because the rates did not provide it. To 
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talk as the Solicitor General had done 
about the “ bottomless purse of the rate- 
payer” was a form of playful extrava- 
gance which he might, having regard to 
the gravity of the rest of the speech, have 
denied himself. [Laughter.] Why did 
one kind of school poverty call for 
immediate relief more than the other? 
As a lover of education he did not 
wish to see the schools of the 
country starved or stinted. He was 
one of those extraordinary people who 
thought that enough money was not 
spent on either Board Schools or Volun- 
tary Schools. Far too little money was 
spent on the preservation of the mind of 
the nation. The breed of the nation was 
no doubt equally important, but he did 
not see what that House was to do to 
improve that. [ZLaughter.] It was a 
saying of the greatest man who ever held 
a seat in that House—Francis Bacon— 
that the mind and breed of the nation 
were the only two things that intelligent © 
politicians should concern themselves 
with. Under our present system, though 
there was hardship in both cases, the 
poor School Board district suffered 
most. In a poor School Board dis- 
trict the wretched parent was rated 
up to the eyes for an inefficient educa- 
tion, whilst in a purely voluntary district 
the parent paid no rate, nor did he as a 
rule contribute at all to the support of 
the school, being content to leave that 
operation to the religious zeal or political 
partisanship of his betters. There- 
fore, the stress upon the poor really 
fell with greater heaviness in .a 
poor School Board district than in 
a district where there were only 
Voluntary Schools. The Bill of the 
Government he approached with some- 
what the same feeling of astonishment 
as he was constantly in during the dis- 
cussions on the Measure of last Session. 
Honestly, he could not make out what 
Ministers were at. He would have 
thought that, given a popular Tory 
Minister who was a sound Churchman, 
when in England at all events-- 
[laughter|—and given a large Tory 
majority, the first thing Ministers would 
have done would have been so to but- 
tress and fortress the Voluntary Schools 
as to place them upon a financial basis 
which would have made them perfectly 
independent for all time, and that, having 
made them safe, he would have left the 
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School Board system alone, a system 
which, though only 25 years. old, was 
deeply rooted in the respect and esteem 
of the community, and have done nothing 
to raise the faintest suspicion of unfair- 
ness of treatment. The Bill, how- 
ever, that was introduced last year 
wounded the pride of the School 
Boards and did not fill the pockets 
of the Voluntary Schools. It had, there- 
fore, comparatively few friends and died 
ignominiously by the roadside. Now 
that the Bill was dead he noticed that 
there was an inclination in some quarters 
to say something in commendation of it, 
and he should follow that example. 
Although it was a bad and ill-conceived 
Bill, it contained evidence that the per- 
sons who constructed it had in view a 
very great object, and many of its clauses, 
if they could have been taken by them- 
selves, would have conferred great educa- 
tional benefits upon the country. 
But this Bill was, in the language of 
Shakespeare, “the baby of a girl,” a poor, 
puny, mean thing, and he doubted 
whether it would receive Christian bap- 
tism at the hands of any clergyman 
of the Church of England, though, 
having regard to its fragility, he should 
be sorry if that ceremony should be post- 
poned indefinitely. [Zaughter.] No one 
had supported the Bill who had not 
admitted that, taken by itself, and if it 
were to stand alone, it was an unfair 
and therefore an unjust Bill. Everybody 
had said that it must be supplemented, 
and that another Bill must be brought 
in to remedy the injustice, to destroy 
the inequality which this Bill created. 
[Cheers.| The Leader of the House in 
reply to this criticism was civil; he put 
his hands to his ears and said : — 
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what impression would be made on the 
Treasury Bench if they only made an 
observation once? [Laughter.] It was 
only by saying a thing over and over 
again that they made the faintest im- 
pression upon the Government, and he 
had often heard an argument succeed on 
its fiftieth repetition which failed to 
excite remark on its first utterance. 
[Laughter.] He thought that any mino- 
rity was entitled, however small it might 
be, and however mean might be the in- 
tellectual calibre of its members, to pro- 
test against having the odium and 
the shame of an unjust Bill thrown 
upon them .if their exposure of it 
delays the introduction of another Bill 
which would set this evil right. Who 
established and endowed the inequality? 
Why, the Government. They it was who 
created the injustice, and then said, “If 
you only take it quietly we will, at our 
leisure and in our own good time, intro- 
duce another Measure and so make it all 
right.” Now that March 31 had no 
longer any Parliamentary meaning for 
them he could not understand why the 
Government did not do what they ad- 
mitted to be just in one Bill. The Gov- 
ernment should remember that not one 
of their supporters had defended the Bill 
as a “financial entity”; they had only 
granted to it a somewhat dubious sup- 
port on the ground that it was to be 
followed by another Bill on an uncertain 
day. Hon. Gentlemen might trust their 
leaders, but their leaders could not ex- 
pect that the Opposition should place 
the same confidence in them. He was 
surprised to hear the Solicitor General 
speak with so much emotion about the 
remark of the right hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton as to the possible action 
of the House of Lords when the Board 
Schools Bill came to be considered. The 
Solicitor General, surely, was not entitled 
to say what might happen in another 
place. They knew that worms turned, 
and even peers might revolt—[/aughter] 
—and there was nothing to prevent the 
Lords from taking the bit in their teeth 
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and throwing out such a Measure. He 
was also surprised that the supporters of 
the Voluntary Schools should be so satis- 
fied as they were with this miserable 
dole. He thought that the Bill was not 
only unjust, but inadequate for the pur- 
pose which it had in view; and, though 
they did not know what provisions were 
being made in the Bill to maintain 
the subscriptions, they knew that 
the 17s. 6d. limit, which was some 
security for their continuance, had 
been removed. It might, therefore, 
turn out that what the schools gained in 
public money would be lost in private 
subscriptions ; and in that case the in- 
tolerable strain which existed would still 
continue to press upon them. He won- 
dered, therefore, that some hon. Members 
opposite did not raise their voices in 
favour of such a treatment of Voluntary 
Schools as would render them indepen- 
dent and able to carry out the great 
work entrusted to them in a satisfactory 
manner. So far as the Resolution was 
concerned, he regretted that the right 
hon. Gentleman was unable to take the 
advice to alter the words of his Resolu- 
tion so as to enable this question to be 
fairly and properly discussed. The Mem- 
bers of the Opposition should not be 
asked to go into a Debate with their 
hands tied behind their backs, and pos- 
sibly with their tongues restricted by the 
interposition of the Chair. [Cheers.] 
Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE (Carnarvon 
Boroughs) moved as an Amendment to 
the Resolution, in Sub-section (a), line 3, 
before the word “Voluntary” to insert 
the word “ necessitous.” The hon. Mem- 
ber, who spoke amid a babel of noise, 
said the only ground upon which the 
Government put forward their proposal 
was that Voluntary Schools were suffer- 
ing from an intolerable strain, and that 
to maintain them in efficiency it was 
absolutely necessary there should be a 
grant in aid of them. But there were 


certain Voluntary Schools in respect of 
which it could not be said that they were 
intolerable 
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strain, but were, on the contrary, in no 
need of aid, and even the Government 
and their supporters admitted that would 
be the case. He proposed, therefore, 
that the Resolution should be confined 
absolutely to necessitous schools. In the 
interests of absolute equality between 
the two systems it ought to be so con- 
fined. 

Toe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY said it was perfectly true the Gov- 
ernment meant to confine as far as they 
could the grant of this money to neces- 
sitous schools, and when. the Bill was in, 
the hands of Members it would be seen 
that the best machinery had been pro- 
vided to carry out that purpose. If the 
word “necessitous” were introduced be- 
fore “Voluntary Schools” the result 
would be not merely to confine the aid 
grant to necessitous schools, but to 
diminish the total amount of the grant 
given to Voluntary Schools generally. 
The Government could {not assent to 
that, and were unable therefore to accept 
the Amendment. 

Mr. LOUGH supported the Amend- 
ment. He desired, he said, to approach 
the question from a non-Party spirit. The 
great defect of the proposal of the Gov- 
ernment was this—that instead of trying 
to deal with the obvious evils of our edu- 
cational system, they had raised the 
whole question of national education in 
a most violent form. His hon. Friend, 
in moving his Amendment, aimed at 
touching one of the obvious evils in the 
educational system. There were ex- 
tremely necessitous Voluntary Schools 
all over the country, such, for instance, 
as the Catholic Schools mentioned by 
the hon. Member for East Mayo. The 
acceptance of the Amendment would 
ensure what would otherwise not be se- 
cured, that some substantial relief should 
reach these schools. Every one of those 
Catholic Schools which existed in 1870 
was still maintained, though the propor- 
tion of scholars who could pay any fee 
whatever was only one-fourth of that in 
other Denominational Schools. 
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*THe CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 
MEANS: The hon. Member is not ad- 
dressing himself to the Amendment. 
There may be reasons why the Amend- 
ment should be accepted, but the hon. 
Gentleman is not dealing with the 
Amendment at all. He is urging no Mr. ASQUITH: Very well; that 
reason why it should be accepted in| forms at least a basis for the Amend- 
place of the original Motion. | ment. If the grant is only to be given 

Mr. LOUGH said his argument was} to necessitous Voluntary Schools—he- 
that.the chance of relief for these schools | cause, admittedly, Voluntary Schools not 
was damaged by the proposals of the | necessitous, need no aid from the rate- 
Government being so large. Last year | payers—why should we not insert words 
the assistance to the Voluntary Schools | in the Amendment confining the purpose 
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schools? I gather from what the First 
Lord of the Treasury has said that the 
answer would be in the negative. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: Yes. 











was defeated by the Bill being too com- | 
prehensive; and the same danger now | 
presented itself. The First Lord of the | 
Treasury said that the Association of | 
Voluntary Schools which were to be | 
formed would enable the necessitous cases | 
to be dealt with. But he could not see | 
what common bond there would be be- 
tween the schools forming the Associa- | 
tion. Why should the representatives of | 
one school be anxious for a larger | 


grant to another and more _neces- | 
sitous school if their own grant was | 
thereby diminished? There was no/} 


guarantee for discrimination. 

Mr. H. H. ASQUITH (Fife, E.), who | 
was received with loud cheers, said: I | 
regret the impatience with which in some 
quarters of the House this Amendment 
has been received. In the view of a! 
great number of us on this side it is a 
matter of very real and substantial im- 
portance. [Cheers.] What is the pro- 
posal my hon. Friend has made? It is 
that the grants to be provided by Parlia- 
ment should be confined to necessitous 
Voluntary Schools. [Cheers.] I listened 
with respect to the short and somewhat 
contemptuous observations made by the 
First Lord of the Treasury—[cries of 
“No, no!” and “Hear, hear!” ]—in 
reply to that proposal. The question I 
wish to put—and it deserves a serious 
answer on the part of the Government— 
is this, Is this grant you are now asking 
us to vote out of the public money, to be 
given to Voluntary Schools which do not 
come within the category of necessitous | 





| sitous or not. 


and scope of the Vote to the class of 
schools which it is conceded are alone to 
be benefited? [“Hear, hear!”] I can 
see a reason why the Government should 
reject this Amendment. It is this—if we 
limit the grant about to be made to pay- 
ments to necessitous Voluntary Schools, 
then 5s. per head would only have to be 
paid for the children attending such 
schools. But the proposal of the Govern- 
men is that, although relief is to be given 
only to necessitous schools, yet the sum 
to be distributed is to be calculated at 5s, 
per child in all Voluntary Schools, neces- 
In other words, the 5s. 
per head is not a true—I do not like to 
use invidious terms—but a false and 
fraudulent description. [Cheers.] You 
are to take the whole number of the 
children educated in all Voluntary 
Schools of the country, whether these 
schools are necessitous or not, and then, 
giving your dole to the necessitous 
schools alone, you, of course, embrace a 
far smaller number of children than if 
the dole applied to all Voluntary Schools, 
and you are not in that case giving 5s., 
but 6s., 7s., or even 10s. per child. 
[Cheers and counter-cheers.| I see that 
that proposition receives assent on the 
Treasury Bench. [Ministerial cheers.] 
Then why have you not the courage to 
put it in your Resolution? [Cheers.] 
This is not a grant—and it is not in- 
tended to be a grant—of 5s. per head of 
the children in the schools which are 
proposed to be relieved by the grant. 
It is a grant intended to be measured by 
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the whole number of children in Volun- 
tary Schools, necessitous or not, but the 
benefit of which is to be received alone 
by those schools which are necessitous. 
[* Hear, hear!”|] If that be so, what 
we are asked now to appropriate out of the 
taxpayers’ money is not 5s., but some in- 
definite number of shillings above 5s. 
for each child in the necessitous Volun- 
tary Schools. [Opposition cheers and 
cries of “Hear, hear!” from the Minis- 
terial Benches.| The discussion has not 
been useless, having elucidated that 
point. I ask one more question. Are 
you going to give 5s. per head to neces- 
sitous School Boards based, not upon the 
number of children educated in these 
schools alone, but upon the number of 
all the children attending the Board 
Schools? These are questions to which 
we are entitled to have, not a contemp- 
tuous brushing aside, but an explicit, 
categorical, and unmistakable answer be- 
fore the Committee divides on this 
Amendment. [Cheers.] 

Tut FIRST LORD or tne TREA- 
SURY, who was loudly cheered, said: 
The right hon. Gentleman has asked me 
two questions. One of them, it seems to 
me, he is rather late in the day in 
asking. [ Laughter.] The other is 
rather premature. [Cheers.] The ques- 
tion the right hon. Gentleman has asked 
in regard to Voluntary Schools surely 
could have been answered by any Gentle- 
man who took the trouble to listen to my 
statement yesterday, or to the subsequent 
speeches which were delivered from this 
Bench. [Cheers.| The needs of the 
Voluntary Schools vary between com- 
paratively wide limits. Some Voluntary 
Schools need nothing ; some need a small 
subyention ; some need 5s., an average 
grant; some need considerably more. 
The sum we allocate to be divided into 
these various amounts among the Volun- 
tary Schools is calculate1 upon the rate 
stated in the Resolution before the Com- 
mittee. If we were to accept the Amend- 
ment the result would be to diminish 
that amount by a very large sum, and we 
do not mean to diminish it. [Cheers.] 
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For that reason we cannot accept the 
Amendment of the hon. Gentleman. 
With regard to the second question put 
by the right hon. Gentleman—namely, 
whether we were going to adopt the same 
principle in regard to Board Schools—I 
would remind him that one of the reasons 
why we have not introduced into this Bill 
any question dealing with Board Schools 
is that, from the very nature of the case, 
similar provisions cannot be applied. 
[“ Hear, hear!” and Opposition cries of 
“Oh!”] The need may be equal; I do 
not confess that ; I do not dispute it ; 
I do not deal with it one way or the 
other ; but the machinery by which that 
need is to be met must, from the very 
necessities of the case, be a different 
machinery. It is absurd of the right 
hon. Gentleman to ask me whether the 
machinery is to be applied in the same 
way, and when hon. Gentlemen will con- 
sent to allow us to have this Bill, and 
when we are in a position to introduce 
the Bill dealing with Board Schools, 
then I shall be able to explain, I am sure 
to their satisfaction, why it is that a 
machinery applicable to the one case is 
not equally applicable to the other. 
[Cheers.] 


*Smrk WILLIAM HARCOURT: Sir, we 
are not here upon a question cf 
machinery. [Cheers.]| We are here on 
a question of principle, for you are deal- 
ing with public money. [Cheers.] We are 
on a financial Resolution. You have told 
us now that you are going to ask for a 
grant of £600,000, not for the purposes 
which are stated in the Resolution, but 
for a different purpose. [Ministerial 
cries of “No!” and Opposition cheers.| 
You are going to deal with this money, 
not for all Voluntary Schools; but I 
must say the ingenuity with which this 
Resolution has been framed is such as to 
make it impossible almost to get at the 
real intention of the Government upon 
the matter. If we understand the ex- 
planation given by the First Lord of the 
Treasury, it is that you are to take 5s. 
a head from schools that do not want it 
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for the purpose of using that money for 
schools which are alleged to want it. 
[Cheers.| A more tortuous, a more in- 
direct, and, in my opinion, a more im- 
proper—[cries of “Oh!”|—manner of 
taking £600,000 I never knew. But the 
searching question is the second question 
of my right hon. Friend. When he asks 
whether this principle is to be applied 
to the Board Schools of the country, 
what answer does the right hon. Gentle- 
man give? It is perfectly easy for him 
to say whether he will follow the same 
principle, but he evades the question. 
[Cheers.]| There must be different 
machinery, yes, but you may have 
different machinery for arriving at the 
same end. Do you mean to arrive at the 
same end? We have had an endeavour 
to support this grant to Voluntary 
Schools by great promise of what is 
going to be done for the Board Schools. 
Promises have been held out in order to 
induce hon. Members on the other side 
of the House who do not feel very com- 
fortable—[laughter|—to support your 
Bill. The policy of the Government has 
been to say to them, “ Open your mouths 
and shut your eyes and then you will see 
what the Board Schools will get.” But 
I do not know whether hon. Gentlemen 
opposite are ready, not to open their 
mouths, but to shut their eyes, which is 
more important in regard to this matter. 
On this side of the House we are not 
disposed to shut our eyes in this matter—- 
[Ministerial laughter|—and we shall 
endeavour to open the eyes of other 
people. [Cheers.] I daresay the right 
hon. Gentleman is about to shut our 
mouths—{[laughter |—we know that their 
favourite system is—[Cries of “Order!” | 
*Tue CHAIRMAN or WAYS anv 
MEANS: I would remind the right hon. 
Gentleman that there is a _ specific 
Amendment now before the Committee. 
*Sizr WILLIAM HARCOURT: I am 
trying to ask, Sir, whether the principle 
of this Amendment is about to be applied 
not only to the Voluntary Schools but 
to the Board Schools. That is a very 
Sir William Harcourt. 


{COMMONS} 
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practical matter—whether £600,000, or 
thereabouts, is to be given to the Board 
Schools as well as to the Voluntary 
Schools. The greater part of this 
Debate has turned upon demands made 
from every side of the House that equal 
justice should be done to the Board 
Schools as to the Voluntary Schools, and 
the Government had held out this expec. 
tation as an inducement to us to proceed 
with these resolutions. Surely, there- 
fore, it is necessary to ascertain how far 
that inducement which has _ been 
held out by the Government is 
an inducement which ought to 
lead people to support this Bill. 
I gather from the answer of the right 
hon. Gentleman that the Government 
have no intention whatever of dealing 
with the Board Schools upon the same 
principle that they have applied to the 
Voluntary Schools. [“ Hear, hear!”] It 
was of great importance we should ascer- 
tain that, and I think that the Amend- 
ment of my hon. Friend has been of the 
greatest value, because it has detected 
what are the real intentions of the Goy- 
ernment in this matter. We may form 
our own opinions as to what are the 
views and intentions of the Government 
in dealing with jthe Bill which we are 
told we are to have, some day or other, 
on the subject of Board Schools. It is 
our duty to ascertain before we pass this 
Bill for the Voluntary Schools what the 
principles are upon which the other Bill 
is to be dealt with. I have my own 
opinion as to what will become of that 
Bill as soon as the Government have got 
the Voluntary Schools Bill; but, how- 
ever, that is a matter which we shall 
have an opportunity later on of discus- 
sing. I should like very much to state 
my reasons for a very profound 
scepticism as to the future of that Bill, 
but that is a matter which does not arise. 
[Ministerial cheers.| Yes, but the 
Amendment has been a very good test, 
a very good method of forecasting the 
fortunes of that Bill, and I think the 
answer the First Lord of the Treasury 
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has given is such as will satisfy us as to 
what the real intentions of the Govern- 
in dealing with the Board 
Schools. [Opposition cheers.| 


ment are 


Question put, “ That the 
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The announcement of the figures was 
received with Ministerial cheers. 


(Division List—No. 12— appended.) 
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Williams, Col. R. (Dorset) 
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Willoughby de Eresby, Lord 
Wiliox, John Archibald 


Smith, Hon. W. F. D. (Strand) | Tomlinson, Wm. Edw. Murray | Wilson, John (Falkirk) 


Spencer, Ernest 
Stanley, Lord (Lancs.) 
Stanley, Edw. Jas. (Somerset) 


Stephens, Henry Charles 


Stock, James Henry 

Strauss, Arthur 

Strutt, Hon. Charles Hedley 
Sturt, Hon. Humphry Napier 
Sullivan, Donal (Westmeath) 
Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 


Main Question again proposed ;— 


And, it being after Midnight, and 
Objection being taken to Further Pro- 
ceeding, the Chairman proceeded to 
interrupt the Business : 


Whereupon Toe FIRST LORD or 
tHE TREASURY rose in his place, and 
claimed to move, “ That the Question be 
now put.” 

*THE CHAIRMAN or WAYS anv 
MEANS proceeded to put the Question. 

Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL (Donegal, 
8.): Mr. Chairman, may I direct your 
attention to the fact that the Closure can- 
not be moved according to the 25th 
Standing Order ? 

*Tue CHAIRMAN or WAYS anpb 
MEANS : The hon. Member is labouring 
under a mistake. Iam putting the main 
Question. No Closure has yet been 
moved. 

Mr. MACNEILL: Then I object to 
the main Question—it is after Twelve 
o'clock. 

*THE CHAIRMAN or WAYS anv 
MEANS: If the hon. Member objects, 
then it is open to move the Closure. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tur TREA- 
SURY: I move that the Question be 
now put. 


Mr. MACNEILL: I object to that. 


The House having been cleared for a 
Livision, 
Mr. MACNEILL, seated, with his hat 


on: Will you now, Mr. Lowther, hear me 
on a Point of Order? I object to this 


Motion, and I submit, Sir, with great re- 
spect, that the Motion for Closure cannot 
now be put, in accordance with rules 
after 12 o'clock. 


[“ Oh, oh!” 


“ Order, 


Tritton, Charles Ernest 
| Verney, Hon. Richard Greville 
| Vincent, Col. Sir C. E. Howard 
Stanley, Henry M. (Lambeth) | Warde, ‘Lt.-Col. C. E. (Kent) 
| Waring, Col. Thomas 
Stewart, Sir Mark J. M‘*Taggart) Warr, Augustus Frederick 
| Webster, R. G. (St. Pancras) 
|W ebster, SirR.E.(Isle of Wight) 
| Welby, Lieut.-Col. A. C. E. 
|W harton, John Lloyd 
Whiteley, H. (Ashton-under-L.) | 
Whitmore, Charles Algernon 








Wilson, J. W. (Worc’shire, N.) 
Wilson-Todd, Wm. H. (Yorks.) 
Wodehouse, Edmond R. (Bath) 
Wolff, Gustav Wilhelm 
Wortley, Rt. Hon. C. B. Stuart- 
Wyndham-Quin, Major W. H. 
Wyvill, Marmaduke D’Arcy 
Younger, William 





TELLERS FoR THE Noss, Sir 
William Walrond and Mr. 


| 
| Anstruther. 


order!”] May I simply say this to show 
how this occurs? [‘ Order, order! ”] 
First, the Motion on which a Division 
was taken was a subsidiary Motion and 
not part and parcel of the whole Motion, 
in reference to the transaction before the 
Committee, it was merely an Amend- 
ment. That being so, if, on that Amend- 
ment there had been a Motion for the 
Closure and if that had been carried and 
the Amendment disposed of it would 
have been competent for The First Lord 
of the Treasury to propose the Motion 
on the whole Question. But when he 
made his Motion, the Question had not 
been proposed. [Jnterruptions and 
cries of “Order!”| I submit, Sir, that 
it is utterly impossible in accordance 
with the rules for any Chairman to 
invalidate the rules in reference to the 
Closure, and put the Closure in the midst 
of the transaction. [Cries of “Order!” ] 
And, Sir, if you will forgive me, it is 
scarcely within the province of a Chair- 
man to suggest the Closure himself. 
[Cries of “Oh, oh!” “Order!” and 
“ Hear, hear! ”| 

*THe CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 
MEANS: The process is not so elaborate 
as the hon. Member seems to think 
it is. If he will look at Rule IL 
he will observe that the Closure 
may be moved “on the interrup- 
tion of business.” It was moved on the 
interruption of business—[eries of “ No, 
no!” “Hear, hear!” and “Order!” | 
—the interruption of business took place 
when the hon. Member objected to my 
putting the Question. [“ Hear, hear! ”] 
That was the interruption of business, 
and thereupon the Closure was moved ac- 
cording to Rule I. [ Hear, hear!”] The 
Question is, That the Question be now put. 
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Question put, “ That the Question be 


now put.” 


Aird, John 

Allhusen ,Augustus Henry Eden 
Ambrose, William (Middlesex) 
Arnold, Alfred 

Arnold-Forster, Hugh O. 
Arrol, Sir William 

Ashmead- Bartlett, Sir Ellis 
Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John 
Baden-Powell, Sir Geo. Smyth 
Bagot, Capt. Joceline FitzRoy 
Bailey, James (Walworth) 
Baillie, James E. B. (Inverness) 
Baird, John George Alexander 
Balcarres, Lord 

Balfour, Rt. Hon.A.J. (Manch’r) 
Balfour, Gerald William(Leeds) 
Banbury, Frederick George 
Barnes, Frederic Gorell 
Bartley, George C. T. 

Bass, Hamar 

Bathurst, Hon. Allen Benjamin 
Beach, Rt.Hon.Sir M.H.(Bristol) 
Beach, W.W.Bramston ( (Hants.) | 
Beckett, Ernest William 

Begg, F ‘erdinand Faithful 
Bemrose, Henry Howe 
Bentinck, Lord Henry C. 
Bethell, Commander 
Bhownagerce, M. M. 

Bigwood, James 

Bill, Charles 

Blundell, Colonel Henry 

Bond, Edward 

Bonsor, Henry Cosmo Orme 
Boscawen, Arthur Griffith 
Bousfield, William Robert 
Bowles, Capt. H. l’. (Middlesex) 
Bowles, T.Gibson (King’s Lynn) 
Brassey, Albert 

Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. John 
Brookfield, A. Montagu 
Bucknill, Thomas Townsend 
Butcher, John George 

Carew, James Laurence 

Cav endish, R. F. (N. Lancs.) 
Cavendish, V.C. W. (Derby shire) 
Cecil, Lord Hugh 

Chaloner, Captain R. G. W. 
Chamberlain, Rt.Hon. J. ( ‘Birm.) 


Chamberlain, J. Austen (Wore’r) | Gorst, Rt. Hon. Sir John Eldon 


Chaplin, Rt. Hon. Henry 
Charrington, Spencer 

Chelsea, Viscount 

Clare, Octavius Leigh 

Clarke, Sir Edward (Plymouth) 
Cochrane, Hon. Thos. H. A. E. 
Coddington, Sir William 
Cozhill, Douglas Harry 

Coen, Benjamin Louis 
Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse 
Compton, Lord Alwyne (Beds) 
Cook, Fred. Lucas (Lambeth) 
Cooke, C. W. Radcliffe(Heref’d) 
Cox, Robert 

Cranborne, Viscount 


Voluntary Schools 


{COMMONS} 


| appended.) 
AYES. 


| Cripps, Charles Alfred 
Cross, Alexander (Glasgow) 
Cross, Herb. Shepherd (Bolton) 
Curran, Thomas B. (Donegal) 
Curzon, Rt.Hn.G.N.{Lane.S. W.) 
Curzon, Viscount (Bucks.) 
Dalbiac, Major Philip Hugh 
Dalrymple, Sir Charles 
Dane, Richard M. 
Dav enport, W. Bromley- 
Denny, Colonel 
| Digby, John K. D. Wingfield- 
Dixon-Hartland,SirFred.Dixon 
Donkin, Richard Sim 
Dorington, Sir John Edward 
Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- 
Douglas-Pennant, Hon. Edw. 8. 
| Drage, Geoffrey 
| Duncombe, Hon. Hubert V. 
Dyke, Rt.Hon. SirWilliam Hart 
Edwards, Gen. Sir James B. 
Egerton, Hon. A. de Tatton 
Engledow, Charles John 
| Fardell, Thomas George 
| Farquhar, Sir Horace 
| Fellowes, Hon.Ailwyn Edward 
| Fergusson, Rt.Hn.SirJ.(Man’cr) | 
| Fie sd, Admiral (Eastbourne) 
F ielden, ‘Thomas 
| Finch, George H. 
‘Finlay, Sir Robert Bannatyne 
| Fisher, William Hayes 
| Fitz Wygram, General Sir F. 
| Flannery, Fortescue 
| Fletcher, Sir Henry 
| Flower, Ernest 
: Folkestone, Viscount 
Forster, Henry William 
Foster, C ‘colonel (Lancaster) 
|Foster, Harry 8. (Suffolk) 
| Fowler, Matthew (Durham) 
| Galloway, W illiam Johnson 
|Garfit, William 
| Gedge, Sydney 
| Gibbs, Hn. A. G.H 
| Gibbs, Hon. Vicary (St. Albans) 
Gilliat, John Saunders 
Goldsw orthy, Major-General 
Gordon, John Edward 





| Goschen, Rt.Hon.G.J.(St.G’rg’s) 
|Goschen, G. J. (Sussex) 

| Goulding, Edward Alfred 

| Graham, Henry Robert 

| Gray, Ernest (West Ham) 

| Gre en, Walford D. (Wednsbry) | 
| Greene, W. Raymond- (Cambs) 
|Gretton, John 

Gull, Sir Cameron 

Gunter, Colonel 

Halsey, Thomas Frederick 

| Hamilton, Rt. Hon. Lord Geo. 

Hanbury, Kt. Hon. Robt. Wm. 

| Hanson, Sir Reginald 

Hardy, Laurence 


(Aid Grant, Ete.): 


| The House divided : — Ayes, 
| Noes, 142.—(Division List—No. 13— 


.(Cityof Lond.) | 
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| Hare, Thomas Leigh 
Heath, James 
Helder, Augustus 
Hermon-Hodge, Robert Trotter 
Hickman, Sir Alfred 
Hill, Rt. Hn. LordArthur{Down) 
Hill, Rt Hn. A. Staveley(Staffs.) 
Hoare, Edw. Brodie (Hampstead) 
Hoare, Samuel (Norwich) 
Hobhouse, Henry 
Holland, Hon.Licnel Raleigh 
| Hornby, William Henry 
Houldsw orth, Sir Wm. “Henry 
Howard, Joseph 
Howell, William Tudor 
Howorth, Sir Henry Hoyle 
Hubbard. Hon. Evelyn 
Hudson, George Bickersteth 
| Hughes, Colonei Edwin 
| Hunt, Sir Frederick Seager 
| Isaacson, Frederick Wootton 
| Jebb, Richard Claverhouse 
Jeffreys, Arthur Frederick 
| Jessel, Captain Herbert Merton 
| Johnston, William (Belfast) 
Johnstone, John H. (Sussex) 
| Kemp, George 
| Kennaway, Rt. Hn. Sir John H. 
| Kenny, W illiam 
| Kenric ik, William 
| Kenyon, James 
| Kenyon-Slaney, Col. William 
| King, Sir Henry Seymour 
| Know les, Lees 
| Knox, Edmund Francis V esey 
Lafone, Alfred 
| Laurie, Lieut.-General 
| Lawrence, Edwin (Cornwall) 
| Lawrence, Wm. F. (Liv erpoul) 
| Lawson, John Grant ( Yorks.) 
|Lecky, William Edward H. 
| Lees, Elliott (Birkenhead) 
| Llewelyn, Sir Dillwyn-(Sw’ns’a) 
| Lockwood, Lt.-Col. A.R.(Essex) 
Loder, Gerald Walter Erskine 
| Long, Col.CharlesW.(Evesham) 
| Long, Rt.Hn. Walter(Liverpool) 
| Lorne, Marquess of 
Lowles, John. 
| Loyd, Archie Kirkman 
| Lubbock, Rt. Hon. Sir John 
one ell, William 
| Lyttelton, Hon. Alfred 
| Macartney, W. G. Ellison 
| Macdona, John C umming 
Maclure, John William 
McCalmont,Maj.-Gen.(Ant’mN) 
McKillop, James 
| Malcolm, Ian 
Marks, Henry Hananel 
M: urtin, Richard Biddulph 
| Massey Mainwaring, Hon. W.F. 
re) 
Me a ile, Beresford V elantine 
| Meysey-Thompson, Sir H. M. 














SEE 


: 


a) 
ax ) 


m) 
ol) 


VF. 


ne 
M. 
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Milbank, Powlett Charles John 
Milner, Sir Frederick George 
Milward, Colonel Victor 
Monckton, Edward Philip 
Monk, Charles James 

Montagu, Hon. J. Scott (Hants) 
Moon, Edward Robert Pacy 
More, Robert Jasper 

Murdoch, Charles Townshend 
Murray, Rt.Hn.A. Gr’h’m(Bute) 
Murray, Charles J. (Coventry) 
Murray, Col. Wyndham (Bath) 
Nicol, Donald Ninian 
Northcote, Hon. Sir H. Stafford 
O’Brien, Patrick (Kilkenny) 
O’Connor, Arthur (Donegal) 
O'Kelly, James 

Orr-Ewing, Charles Lindsay 
Parkes, Ebenezer 

Parnell, John Howard 

Pease, Arthur (Darlington) 
Pen.cr, James 

Penn, John 

Phillpotts, Captain Arthur 
Pierpoint, Robert 
Platt-Higgins, Frederick 


{2 Fesruary 1897} 


Rentoul, James Alexander 
Richards, Henry Charles 
Ridley, Rt. Hn. Sir Matthew W. 
Ritchie, Rt. Hn. Chas. Thomson 
Robinson, Brooke 

Rollit, Sir Albert Kaye 

Round, James 

Russell, Col. F.S. (Cheltenham) 
Russell, Sir George (Berkshire) 
Russell, T. W. (Tyrone) 
Rutherford, John 

Samuel, Harry 8. (Limehouse) 
Saunderson, Col. Edw. James 
Savory, Sir Arthur Richard 
Scoble, Sir Andrew Richard 
Seely, Charles Hilton 
Seton-Karr, Henry 

Sharpe, William Edward T. 
Sidebotham, J. W. (Cheshire) 


Simeon, Sir Barrington 
Skewes-Cox, Thomas 

Smith, Abel (Herts) 

Smith, Abel H. (Christchurch) | 


Spencer, Ernest 





Plunkett, Hon. Horace Curzon 
Pollock, Harry Frederick 
Powell, Sir Francis Sharp 
Pretyman, Captain Ernest G. 
Pryce-Jones, Edward 

Purvis, Robert 

Pym, C. Guy 

Rankin, James 

Rasch, Major Frederic Carne 


Abraham, William (Cork, N.E.) 
Abraham, William (Rhondda) 
Acland, Rt. Hon. A. H. Dyke 
Allan, William (Gateshead) 
Allen, Wm.(Newe. underLyme) 
Asquith, Rt.Hon.erbertHenry 
Atherley-Jones, L. 

Austin, Sir John (Yorkshire) 
Bainbridge, Emerson 

Baker, Sir John 

Barlow, John Emmott 

Bayley, Thomas (Derbyshire) 
Beaumont, Wentworth C. B. 
Birrell, Augustine 

Bolton, Thomas Dolling 

Brigg, John 

Broadhurst, Henry 

Bryce, Rt. Hon. James 
Buchanan, ‘Thomas Ryburn 
Burt, Thomas 

Buxton, Sydney Charles 
Caldwell, James 

Causton, Richard Knight 
Channing, Francis Allston 
Clark, Dr. G. B. (Caithness-sh.) 
Colville, John 

Condon, Thomas Joseph 

Crean, Eugene 

Daly, James 

Dalziel, James Henry 

Davies, M. Vaughan-(Cardigan) 
Davies, W. Rees-(Pembr okesh. 
Davitt, Michael 

Dilke, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles 
Dillon, John 


Stanley, Lord (Lanes) 
Stanley, Edw. Jas. (Somerset) 
Stanley, Henry M. (Lambeth) 
Stephens, Henry Charles 


Stock, James Henry 

Strauss, Arthur 

Strutt, Hon. Charles Hedley 
Sturt, Hon. Humphry Napier 


NOES. 
Dixon, George 
Donelan, Captain A. 
Doogan, P.C. 
Doughty, George 
Dunn, Sir William 
Ellis, John Edward (Notts) 
Evans, Samuel T. 


Farquharson, Dr. Robert 
Farrell, James P. (Cavan, W.) 
Fenwick, Charles 


Flynn, James Christopher 
Foster, Sir Walter (Derby Co.) 
Fowler, Rt.Hn.Sir H.(Wol’h’tn) 
Gilhooly, James 

Gladstone,Rt. Hn. Herbert John 
Goddard, Daniel Ford 

Gold, Charles 

Griffith, Ells J. 

Haldane, Richard Burdon 
Harcourt, Rt. Hon. Sir William 
Harrison, Charles 

Hayne, Rt. Hon. Charles Seale- 
Hazell, Walter 

Hogan, James Francis 
Humphreys-Owen, Arthur C. 
Hutton, Alfred E. (Morley) 
Joicey, Sir James 

Jones, David Brynmor (Sw’nse’) 
Jones, William (C’rn’rvonshire) 
Kearley, Hudson E. 

Kilbride, Denis 

Kinloch, Sir John Geo. Smyth 
Labouchere, Henry 





Smith, Hon. W. F. D. (Strand) | 


(Glamorgan) 
Evans,Sir FrancisH. (South’ton) 


Ferguson, R. C. Munro (Leith) 
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(Aid Grant, Etc. ). 


Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 

Talbot, John G. (Oxford Univ.) 

Taylor, Francis 

Thorburn, Walter 

Thornton, Percy M. 

Tomlinson, Wm. Edw. Murray 

Tritton, Charles Ernest 

Verney, Hon. Richard Greville 

Vincent, Col. Sir C. E. Howard 

Warde, Lt.-Col. C. E. (Kent) 
Waring, Col. Thomas 

Warr, Augustus Frederick 

| Webster, R. G. (St. Pancras 

|W ebster, SirR.E.(Isle of Wight) 
| Welby, Lieut.-Col. A. C. E. 

| Wharton, John Lloyd 
Whiteley, H.(Ashton-under-L.} 

| Whitmore, Charles Algernon 

Williams, Colonel R. (Dorset) 





Sidebottom, William (Derbysh) | W illiams, Joseph Powell- (Birm.) 


| Willoughby de Eresby, Lord 
| Willox, John Archibald 
| W: ilson, John (Falkirk) 
| |W ilson, J. W. (Worc’sh. N.) 
Wilson-Todd, Wm. H. (Yorks. 
| Wodehouse, Edmond R. (Bath) 
Wolff, Gustav Wilhelm 
| Wortley, Rt. Hon. C. B. Stuart- 
| Wyndham-Quin, Major W IT. 
Wyvill, Marmaduke d’Arcy 


Stewart,Sir Mark J. McTaggart | Younger, William 


TELLERS FoR THE AyEs, Sir 
William Walrond and Mr. 
Anstruther. 


Lambert, George 

Lawson, Sir Wilfrid (Cumb’Ind) 
Leese, Sir JosephF’. (Accrington) 
Leng, Sir John 

Lloyd-George. David 
Lockwood, Sir Frank (York) 
Logan, John William 

Lough, Thomas 

Luttrell, Hugh Fownes 
Macaleese, Daniel 

MacNeill, John Gordon Swift 
McDermott, Patrick 

M‘Hugh, E. (Armagh, 8.) 








M‘Hugh, Patrick A. (Leitrim) 
McKenna, Reginald 

McLaren, Charles Benjamin B. 
McLeod, John 

Mappin, Sir Frederick Thorpe 
Montagu, Sir 8. (Whitechapel) 
Morgan, J. Lloyd (Carmarthen) 
Morley, Charles (Breconshire) 
Morley, Rt.Hn. John (Montrose) 
Mundella,Rt.Hn.Anthony John 
N ussey, Thomas Willans 
O’Brien, James F. X. (Cork) 
O’Brien, P. J. (Tipperary) 
O’Connor, T. P. (Liverpool) 
Oldroyd, Mark 

O'Malley, William 

Paulton, James Mellor 

Pease, Joseph A. (Northumb.) 
Pease, Sir Joseph W. (Durham) 
Perks, Robert William 
Pickersgill, Edward Hare 
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Pirie, Captain Duncan Vernon 
Power, Patrick Joseph 
Priestley, Briggs (Yorks.) 
Pocound, Andrew Dryburgh | 
Randell, David 

Rickett, J. Compton 

Roberts, John Bryn (Eifion) 
Roberts, John H. (Denbighs.) 
Robson, William Snowdon 
Roche, Hon. James (East Kerry) | 
Roche, John (East Galway) 
Schwann, Charles E. 

Scott, Charles Prestwich 
Shaw, Thomas (Hawick B.) 


Main Question put accordingly. The| 


{COMMONS} 


Sheehy, David 

Souttar, Robinson 
Spicer, Albert 

Stanhope, Hon. Philip J. 
Stevenson, Francis 8. 


| Strachey, Edward 


Sullivan, Donal (Westmeath) 


Tanner, Charles Kearns 


Tennant, Harold John 
Thomas, Abel (Carmarthen, E.) 


| Thomas, Alfred (Glamorgan, E.) 


Wallace, Robert (Perth) 
Walton, John Lawson 
Wayman, Thomas 


(Aid Grant, Etc.). 
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Wedderburn, Sir William 
Whittaker, Thomas Palmer 
Williams, John Carvell (Notts) 
Wilson, Frederick W. (Norfolk) 
Wilson, Henry J. (York, W.R.) 
Wilson, John (Durham, Mid) 
Wilson, John (Govan) 
Woodall, William 

Woodhouse, SirJ.T.(Hudd’rsf'ld) 
Yoxall, James Henry 


TELLERS FOR THE Nors, Mr, 
Thomas Ellis and Mr 
McArthur 


The announcement of the numbers was 


Committee divided :—-Ayes, 325; Noes, received with cheers. 
(Division List, No. 14—(appended.) 


110. 


Abraham, William (Cork, N.E.) | Chamberlain, Rt. Hon. J.(Birm.) | 


Aird, John 

Allan, William (Gateshead) 
Allhusen, Augustus Henry Eden 
Ambrose, William (Middlesex) 
Arnold, Alfred 

Arnold-Forster, Hugh O. 
Arrol, Sir William 

Ashmead- Bartlett, Sir Ellis 
Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John 
Baden-Powell, Sir Geo. Smyth 
Bagot, Capt. Josceline FitzRoy 
Bailey, James (Walworth) 
Baillie, James E. B. (Inverness) 
Baird, John George Alexander 
Balcarres, Lord 

Balfour, Rt. Hon. A.J.(Manch’r) 
Balfour, Gerald William (Leeds) 
Banbury, Frederick George 
Barnes, Frederic Gorell 
Bartley, George C. T. 

Bass, Hamar 

Bathurst, Hon. Allen Benjamin 
Beach, Rt. Hn. Sir M. H.(Bristol) 
Beach, W.W. Bramston (Hants.) 
Beckett, Ernest William 

Begg, Ferdinand Faithful 
Bemrose, Henry Howe 
Bentinck Lord Henry C. 
Bethell, Commander 
Bhownaggree, M. M. 

Bigwood, James 

Bill, Charles 

Blundell, Colonel Henry 

Bond, Edward 

Bonsor, Henry Cosmo Orme 
Boscawen, Arthur Griffith- 
Bousfield, William Robert 
Bowles, Capt. H. F. (Middlesex) 
Bowles,T. Gibson (King’s Lynn) 
Brassey, Albert 

Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. John 
Brookfield, A. Montagu 
Bucknill, Thomas Townsend 
Butcher, John George 

Carew, James T.aurence 
Cavendish, R. F. (N. Lancs.) 
Cavendish, V.C.W. (Derbyshire) 
Cecil, Lord Hugh 

Chaloner, Captain R. G. W. 


AYES. 


Chamberlain,J. Austen(Worc’r.) 
| Chaplin, Rt. Hon. Henry 
Charrington, Spencer 
Chelsea, Viscount 
Clare, Octavius Leigh 
Clarke, Sir Edward (Plymouth) 
| Cochrane, Hon. Thos. H. A. E. 
Coddington, Sir William 
Coghill, Douglas Harry 
Cohen, Benjamin Louis 
Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse 
Compton, Lord Alwyne (Beds.) 
Condon, Thomas Joseph 
Cook, Fred. Lucas (Lambeth) 
Cooke, C.W. Radcliffe (Heref’d) 
Cox, Robert 
Cranborne, Viscount 
Crean, Eugene 
Cripps, Charles Alfred 
| Cross, Alexander (Glasgow) 
Cross, Herb. Shepherd (Bolton) 
Curran, Thomas B. (Donegal) 
Curzon,Rt.Hn.G.N.(Lanc.8. W.) 
Curzon, Viscount (Bucks.) 
Dalbiac, Major Philip Hugh 
Dalrymple, Sir Charles 
Daly, James 
Dane Richard M. 

Davenport, W. Bromley- 
Davitt, Michael 

Denny, Colonel 

Digby, John K. D. Wingfield- 
Dillon, John 
Dixon-Hartland,SirFred.Dixon 
Donelan Captain A. 

Donkin, Richard Sim 

Doogan, P. C. 

Dorington, Sir John Edward 
Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- 
Douglas-Pennant, Hon. E. 8. 
Drage, Geoffrey 

Duncombe, Hon. Hubert V. 
Dyke, Rt. Hn. SirWilliam Hart 
Edwards, Gen. Sir James Bevan 
Egerton, Hon, A. de Tatton 
Engledow, Charles John 
Fardell, Thomas George 
Farquhar, Sir Horace 

Farrell, James P. (Cavan, W.) 








Fellowes, Hon. Ailwyn Edward 
Fergusson, Rt.Hn. Sir J.(Manc’r) 
Field, Admiral (Eastbourne 
Fielden, Thomas 

Finch, George H. 


| Finlay, Sir Robert Bannatyne 


Fisher, William Hayes 

Fitz Wygram, General Sir F. 
Flannery, Fortescue 

Fletcher, Sir Henry 

Flower, Ernest 

Flynn, James Christopher 
Folkestone, Viscount 

Forster, Henry William 
Foster, Colonel (Lancaster) 
Foster, Harry 8. (Suffolk) 
Fowler, Matthew (Durham) 
Galloway, William Johnson 
Garfit, William 

Gedge, Sydney 

Gibbs, Hn. A.G.H.(Cityof Lond.) 
Gibbs, Hon. Vicary (St. Albans) 
Gilhooly, James 

Gilliat, John Saunders 
Goldsworthy, Major-General 
Gordon, John Edward 

Gorst, Rt. Hon. Sir John Eldon 
Goschen, Rt. Hn. G.J.(St. G’rg’s) 
Goschen, George J. (Sussex) 
Goulding, Edward Alfred 
Graham, Henry Robert 

Gray, Ernest (West Ham) 
Green, Walford D. (Wednesb’ry) 
Greene, W. Raymond (Cambs.) 
Gretton, John 

Gull, Sir Cameron 

Gunter, Colonel 

Halsey, Thomas Frederick 
Hamilton, Rt. Hon. Lord Geo. 
Hanbury, Rt. Hon. Robert Wm. 
Hanson, Sir Reginald 

Hardy, Laurence 

Hare, Thomas Leigh 

Heath, James 

Helder, Augustus 
Hermon-Hodge, Robert Trotter 
Hickman, Sir Alfred 

Hill, Rt.Hn. Lord Arthur(Down) 
Hill, Rt. Hn. A. Staveley (Staffs.) 
Hoare, Edw. Brodie(Hampstead) 
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Hoare, Samuel (Norwich) | 
Hobhouse, Henry 

Hogan, James Francis 

Holland, Hon. Lionel Raleigh 
Hornby, William Henry 


Toluntary Schools 


{2 Fesruary 1897} 


Mellor, Colonel (Lancashire) 


| Melville, Beresford Valentine 
| Meysey-Thompson, Sir H. M. 


| Millbank, Powlett Charles John 
| Milner, Sir Frederick George 


Houldsworth, Sir Wm. Henry | Milward, Colonel Victor 


Howard, Joseph 

Howell, William Tudor 
Howorth, Sir Henry Hoyle 
Hubbard, Hon. Evelyn 
Hudson, George Bickersteth 
Hughes, Colonel Edwin 

Hunt, Sir Frederick Seager 
Isaacson, Frederick Wootton 
Jebb, Richard Claverhouse 
Jeffreys, Arthur Frederick 
Jessel, Captain Herbert Merton 
Johnston, William (Belfast) 
Kemp, George 

Kennaway, Rt. Hon. SirJohnH. 
Kenny, William 

Kenrick, William 

Kenyon, James 

Kenyon-Slaney, Col. William 
Kilbride, Denis 

King, Sir Henry Seymour 
Knowles, Lees 

Knox, Edmund Francis Vesey 
Lafone, Alfred 

Laurie, Lient.-General 
Lawrence, Edwin (Cornwall) 
Lawrence Wm. F. (Liverpool) 
Lawson, John Grant (Yorks.) 
Lecky, William Edward H. 
Lees, Elliott (Birkenhead) 
Llewelyn,Sir Dillwyn-(Swa uns’a) | 
Lockwood, Lt.-Col. A.R.(Essex) | 
Loder, Gerald Walter Erskine 
Long,Col.Charles W.(Evesham) | 
Long, Rt.Hn. Walter(Liverpool) | 
Lorne, Marquess of 

Lowles, John 

Loyd, Archie Kirkman 
Lubbock, Rt. Hon. Sir John 
Lucas-Shadwell, William 
Lyttelton, Hon. Alfred 
Macaleese, Daniel 

Macartney, W. G. Ellison 
Macdona, John Cumming 
Maclure, John William 
MacNeill, John Gordon Swift 
McCalmont, Maj.-Gn.(Ant’m,N) 
McDermott, Patrick 

M‘Hugh, E. (Armagh, 8.) 
M‘Hugh, Patrick A. (Leitrim) 
McKillop, James 

Malcolm, Ian 

Marks, Henry Hananel 

Martin, Richard Biddulph 
Massey-Mainwaring,Hon.W.F. 


Abraham, William (Rhondda) 
Acland, Rt. Hon. A. H. Dyke 


Allen, Wm. (Newc. under Lyme) 
Asquith, Rt. Hn. Herbert Henry 


Atherley-J ones, L. 

Austin, Sir John (Yorkshire) 
Bainbridge, Emerson 

Baker, Sir John 

Barlow, John Emmott 


| Monckton, Edward Philip 








Montagu, Hon. J. Scott (Hants) 
| Montagu, Sir S. (Whitechapel) 
| Moon, Edward Robert Pacy 
| More, Robert Jasper 
| Murdoch, Charles Townshend 
Murray, Rt.Hn.A.Grah’m(Bute) 
Murray, Charles J. Coventry 
| Murray, Col. Wyndham (Bath) 
Nicol, Donald Ninian 
| Northcote, Hon. Sir H. Stafford 
O’Brien, James F. X. (Cork) 
O’Brien, Patrick (Kilkenny) 
O’Brien, P. J. (Tipperary) 
1 Or Connor, Arthur (Donegal) 
‘| O'Connor, T. P. (Liverpool) 
O'Kelly, James 
| O’Malley, William 
| Orr-Ewing, Charles Lindsay 
| Parkes, Ebenezer 
| Parnell, John Howard 
| Pease, Arthur (Darlington) 
Pender, James 
| Penn, John 
| Phillpotts, Captain Arthur 
| Pierpoint, Robert 
| Platt-Higgins, Frederick 
| Plunkett, Hon. Horace Curzon 
Pollock, Harry Frederick 
| Powell, Sir Francis Sharp 
Power, Patrick Joseph 
| Pretyman, Capt. Ernest George 
Pryce-Jones, Edward 
Purvis, Robert 
Pym, C. Guy 
| Rankin, James 
| Rasch, Major Frederic Carne 
| Rentoul, James Alexander 
| Richards, Henry Charles 
Ridley, Rt. Hon. Sir MatthewW. 
Ritchie, Rt. Hon. Chas. Thomson 
Robinson, Brooke 
Roche, Hon. James (East Kerry) 
Roche, John (East Galway) 
Rollit, Sir Albert Kaye 
Round, James 
Russell, Col. F. 8. (Cheltenham) 
Russell, Sir George (Berks.) 
Russell, T. W. (Tyrone) 
Rutherford, John 
Samuel, Harry 8. (Limehouse) 
Saunderson, Col. Edw. James 





NOES. 


Bayley, Thomas (Derby 4 
Beaumont, Wentworth C. B 
Birrell, Augustine 

Bolton, Thomas Dolling 
Brigg, John 

Broadhurst, Henry 

Bryce, Rt. Hon. James 
Buchanan, Thomas Ryburn 
Burt, Thomas 








(Aid Grant, Etc.). 


Savory, Sir Joseph 

Scoble, Sir Andrew Richard 
Seely, Charles Hilton 
Seton-Karr, Henry 

Sharpe, William Edward T. 
Sheehy, David 

Sidebotham, J. W. (Cheshire) 
Sidebottom William (Derbysh.) 
Simeon, Sir Barrington 
Skewes-Cox, Thomas 

Smith, Abel H. (Christchurch) 
Smith, Hon. W. F. D. (Strand) 
Spencer, Ernest 

Stanley, Lord (Lanes.) 
Stanley, Edw. Jas. (Somerset) 
Stanley, Henry M. (Lambeth) 
Stephens, Henry Charles 
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Stewart, Sir Mark J. McTaggart 
Stock, James Henry 

Strauss, Arthur 

Strutt, Hon. Charles Hedley 
Sturt, "Hon. Humphry Napier 
Sulliv, an, Donal (Westmeath) 
Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 
Talbot, John G. (Oxford Univ.) 
| Tanner, Charles Kearns 
Taylor, Francis 

Thorburn, Walter 

Thornton, Percy M. 
Tomlinson, Wm. Edw. Murray 
Tritton, Charles Ernest 
Verney, Hon. Richard Greville 
Vincent, Col. Sir C. E. Howard 
Warde, Lt.-Col. C. E. (Kent) 
Waring, Col. Thomas 

Warr, Augustus Frederick 
Webster, R. G. (St. Pancras) 
Webster,SirR.E. (Isle of Wight) 
Welby, Lieut.-Col. A. C. E. 

| Wharton, John Lloyd 
Whiteley, H.(Ashton-under-L.) 
Whitmore, Charles Algernon 
Williams, Colonel R. (Dorset) 
WwW illiams, J osephPow ell-(Birm.) 
Willoughby de Eresby, Lord 
Willox, John Archibald 
Wilson, John (Falkirk) 
Wilson, J. W. (Wore’sh., N.) 
Wilson-Todd, Wm. H. (Yorks.) 
Wodehouse, Edmond R. (Bath) 
Wolff, Gustav Wilhelm’ 

WwW ortley, Rt. Hon. C. B. Stuart- 
WwW yndham- Quin, Major W. H. 
Wyvill, Marmaduke d’Arcy 
Younger, William 





TELLERS FoR THE Ayes, Sir 
William Walrond and Mr. 
Anstruther 





Buxton, Sydney Charles 
Caldwell, James 

Causton, Richard Knight 
Channing, Francis Allston 
Clark, Dr. G. B. (Caithness-sh.) 
Colville, John 

Dalziel, James Henry 

Davies, M. Vaughan- (Cardigan) 
Davies, W. Rees- (Pembrokesh.) 
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Diike, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles 
Dixon, George 

Doughty, George 

Dunn, Sir William 

Ellis, John Edward (Notts.) 
Evans, Samuel T. (Glamorgan) 
Evans, SirFrancisI1.(South’ton) 
Farquharson, Dr. Robert 
Fenwick, Charles 

Ferguson, R. C. Munro (Leith) 
Foster, Sir Walter (Derby Co.) 
Fowler, RtHnSirHenry(Wol’tn) 
Gladstone,Rt.Hn. Herbert 
Goddard, Daniel Ford 
Gold, Charles 

Griffith, Ellis J. 

Haldane, Richard Burdon 
Harcourt, Rt. Hon. Sir William 
Harrison, Charles 

Hayne, Rt. Hon. Charles Seale- 
Hazell, Walter 
Humphreys-Owen, Arthur C. 


Local Government Board 
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Lambert, George 

Lawson,Sir Wilfrid (Cumb’land) 
Leese,Sir Joseph F.(Accrington) 
Leng, Sir John 

Lloyd-George, David 
Lockwood, Sir Frank (York) 
Logan, John William 

Lough, Thomas 

Luttrell, Hugh Fownes 
McKenna, Reginald 





John | 


McLaren, Charles Penjamin 

| McLeod, John 

Mappin, Sir Frederick Thorpe 
Morgan, J. Lloyd (Carmarthen) 


| Morley, Charles (Breconshire) 
| Morley,Rt.Hon.J ohn (Montrose) 


Mundella, Rt.Hn.Anthony John 
Nussey, Thomas Willans 
Oldroyd, Mark 

Paulton, James Mellor 

Pease, Joseph A. (Northumb.) 
Pease, Sir Joseph W. (Durham) 
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| Roberts, John H. (Denbighs.) 
Robson, William Snowdon 
Scott, Charles Prestwich 
Shaw, Thomas (Hawick B.) 
Souttar, Robinson 
Spicer, Albert 
Stanhope, Hon. Philip J. 
Stevenson, Francis 8. 
Strachey, Edward 
Tennant, Harold John 
Thomas, Abel (Carmarthen, E.) 
Thomas, Alfred (Glamorgan, E.) 
Wallace, Robert (Perth) 
Walton, John Lawson 
Wayman, Thomas 
Wedderburn, Sir William 

| Whittaker, Thomas Palmer 

| Williams, John Carvell (Notts.) 

| Wilson, Frederick W. (Norfolk) 

Wilson, Henry J. (York, W.R.) 

| Wilson, John (Durham, Mid) 

| Wilson, John (Govan) 


Hutton, Alfred E. (Morley) 
Joicey, Sir James 

Jones, David Brynmor(Swansea) 
Jones, William (Carnarvonshire) 
Kearley, Hudson E. 
Kinloch,SirJohn George Smyth 
Labouchere, Henry 


Randell, David 





Resolved,—That it is expedient— 


(a) to authorise the payment out 


of moneys to be provided by Par- 
liament, of an aid grant to 


Voluntary Schools, not exceeding | 


five shillings per scholar for the 
whole number of scholars in those 
schools ; 


Perks, Robert William 
Pickersgill, Edward Hare 
Pirie, Captain Duncan Vernon 
Provand, Andrew Dryburgh 


Rickett, J. Compton | 
‘Roberts, John Bryn (Eifion) | 


Woodall, William 
Woodhouse,Sir J.T.(Hud’rsf'ld) 
Yoxall, James Henry 


| TYLLERS FOR TRE Noes, Mr. 
ThomasEllisandMr.McArthur 


| MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS (IRELAND) 
(WOMEN) BILL 


Second Reading 
morrow. 


deferred till to- 


COUNTY COUNCILLORS (QUALIFICA- 
TION OF WOMEN) (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
next. 


(b) to repeal as regards day schools | 


so much of section nineteen of | 
The Elementary Education Act, | 


1876, as imposes a limit on the 


parliamentary grant toelementary | 


‘schools in England and Wales ; 
and 


(c) to make provision for the ex- | 


emption from rates of Voluntary 
Schools. 


Whereupon the Chairman of Ways 
and Means left the Chair to make his 
Report to the House. 


Resolution to be reported upon Thurs: 
day. 


- Mr. ACLAND: Will it be the first | 


Order ? 
Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY : Yes, the first Order. 


CORONERS’ INQUESTS 
(RAILWAY FATALITIES) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
next. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT (1894) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 

| Second Reading deferred till Monday 

next. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD 
(ELECTIONS) BILL. 


Considered in Committee, and reported 
without Amendment; Bill Read the 
Third time, and passed. 


House Adjourned at Twenty 





minutes before One o’clock, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, 3rd February 1897. 





QUEEN’S SPEECH. 


The Comptroller of the Household 
(Lord ArtHur Hix) reported Her 
Majesty’s Answer to the Address, as fol- 
loweth :— 

“T have received with great satisfaction the 
loyal and dutiful expression of your thanks for 
the Speech with which I have opened the 
present Session of Parliament.” 





PROVISIONAL ORDER BILLS. 


LONDON (CLARE MARKET, STRAND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER. 


Bill to confirm a Provisional Order made 
by one of Her Majesty’s Principal Secretaries 
of State for improving an area situated in the 
parishes of St. Mary-le-Strand, St. Clement 
Danes, St. Giles-in-the-Fields, and St. Martin- 
in-the-Fields, in the county of London, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Jesse Collings and 
Secretary Sir Matthew White Ridley; presen- 
ted, and Read the First time; Referred to the 
Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills, and to 
be printed.—[{Bill 113.] 


METROPOLITAN POLICE PROVISIONAL ORDER. 


Bill to confirm a Provisional Order made by 
one of Her Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of 
State, under the Metropolitan Police Act, 
1886, relating to lands in the parish of St. 
James, Westminster, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Jesse Collings and Secretary Sir 
Matthew White Ridley; presented, and Read 
the First time; Referred to the Examiners of 
Petitions for Private Bills, and to be printed.— 
[Bill 114.] 





ARBITRATION TREATY 
(GREAT BRITAIN AND UNITED STATES). 


Address for “Copy of the Arbitration 
Treaty between this Country and the 
United States as recently signed.”—(Mr. 
Gibson Bowles.) 





ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





PARLIAMENTARY FRANCHISE 
(EXTENSION TO WOMEN) BILL. 


*Mr. FAITHFULL BEGG (Glasgow, St. 
Rollox), in rising to move the Second 
Reading of this Bill, said the question 


VOL. XLY. [rourTH sERIEs.]} 
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of the extension of the franchise to 
women was in no sense a Party one. He 
had no desire that it should be dragged 
into the arena of party controversy, and 
he did not think the interests of those 
whose cause he was pleading would be 
furthered should such an event occur. 
He asserted, however, that, in his 
opinion, it would be a lasting credit to 
any Party in the country which should 
undertake a Party Measure embodying 
the principle which was embodied in the 
Bill. [“Hear, hear!”] The Bill was 
intended merely to establish the principle 
of the extension of the Parliamentary 
franchise. The Bill, however, contained 
the irreducible minimum which should 
be granted by the House in the matter, 
if the franchise was granted to women at 
all. It was calculated that the Bill would 
enfranchise about 500,000 women. He 
was given to understand that one of the 
most difficult points in connection with 
the phraseology of the Bill was whether 
it did or did not include married 
women. [“Hear, hear!”] The right 
hon. Member for the Forest of Dean, 
who held strong opinions on the subject, 
had said that the Bill was obscurely 
drawn, and contended that it would 


not include married women. He 
had no desire to go into the 
intricacies of legal phraseology, for 


in the course of discussing the details of 
the Measure the intention of the House 
would no doubt be made perfectly clear 
on the point. He might, say, however, 
for his own part, that he approved the 
inclusion of married women, and _ his 
reason for doing so was that, by a series 
of Acts which had been passed in recent 
years, married women had been given 
the control of their own earnings— 
[“‘hear, hear!”]—the control of pro- 
perty that accrued to them as next 
of kin, and the right to hold pro- 
perty which was secured to them by 
bequest ; and in those circumstances he 
contended that it followed, asa matter of 
course, that they should be entitled to 
vote in connection with the management 
property. [‘‘Hear, hear!’’] 
Another criticism of the Bill made by 
the right hon. Member was that it would 
further complicate the existing qualifica- 
tions for the franchise. He admitted that 
the franchise was already sufficiently 
complicated, and he had hoped that the 
wording of the Bill, if it were passed into 
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law, would rather simplify than further 
‘complicate the present state of things. 
At present the disqualifications for the 
Parliamentary vote applied to Peers—-a 
restriction which he fully approved—to 
candidates’ agents, to minors, to lunatics, 
to paupers, to felons, and lastly to 
women. That was the category in which 
intelligent women were placed in this 
country in relation to the Parliamentary 
franchise. [“Hear, hear!”] Even 
illiterate persons were allowed to vote, 
and he found that in the last election no 
fewer than 73,000 illiterates voted. It 
was not a credit to our civilisation that, 
in such circumstances, intelligent women 
should be debarred from exercising the 
privilege. [Cheers.| Now as to the 
qualifications of women to vote. They 
were regarded as capable of holding 
property, and, in consequence, paid 
taxes upon it, and it had been recognised 
for many years as a principle of the con- 
stitution that taxation and representa- 
tion should go together. [“ Hear, hear! ”] 
Further, the right had been extended to 
them to vote in connection with Parish 


and District Councils, Poor Law 
Guardians, County Councils, Town 
Councils, and School Board  Elec- 


tions, and he ventured to say that 
they had exercised those functions 
with credit to themselves and advantage 
to the country. [“ Hear, hear!’’] More- 
over, women had been recently appointed 
on Royal Commissions, and had been 
from time to time called as witnesses in 
Parliamentary inquiries. They had also 
been granted in recent years educational 
facilities, through which they had dis- 
tinguished themselves in many walks of 
life. Nearly 500 women had already 
taken the B.A. degree at the London 
University, nearly 400 had passed tripos 
examinations at Cambridge, and nearly 
300 had passed with honours at Oxford. 
[Cheers.]| Notwithstanding all this, they 
were debarred from assisting to decide 
by whom the laws under which they lived 
should be made. [“ Hear, hear!”| The 
criminal statistics of the country showed 
that women were more law-abiding 
citizens than men. [“ Hear, hear!” and 
laughter.| The female population of the 
country exceeded the male population 
by about one million, and yet they found 
that while 8,426 men were convicted at 
assizes and quarter sessions last year, 
only 1,267 women were convicted. They 
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were told that women did not under. 
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stand politics. Did all men understand 
them? [Zaughter.| He denied that 
women were less capable of understand- 
ing difficult questions than men, but 
even if they were that would be no valid 
reason for excluding them from the 
franchise.  [“ Hear, hear!”] Women 
had special interests of their own which 
they understood, and which they desired 
and required to protect. They had 
special knowledge with regard to special 
questions, and they had special means of 
obtaining information with regard to 
matters which affected their own sex, 
which were not open to men in any 
proper sense of the word. [“ Hear, 
hear!”] Therefore, it was only common 
justice that women should have the 
means of giving effect to the opinions 
they formed on those subjects in a con- 
stitutional manner—namely, by voting 
for the election of Members to that 
House. He wished to say here, with 
regard to the names which were on the 
back of the Bill, that he desired to thank 
hon. Members who had assisted 
him in bringing in the Measure. 
There was, he contended, a large mass of 
public opinion, both in Scotland and in 
England, in favour of the principle of 
this Measure, as shown, not only by the 
petitions sent up to that House by women, 
but by the resolutions adopted at repre- 
sentative conferences of both the great 
political parties in the State. He also 
reminded the House, on this point, of the 
appeal which was signed last year by no 
less than 257,000 women from every con- 
stituency in the United Kingdom, in 
favour of the principle of. the Bill. Then 
they had the experience of their Colonies, 
and he thought this experience was very 
valuable, because it had given them an 
object lesson in connection with the 
working of this principle. A Bill for 
the enfranchisement of women in connec- 
tion with Parliamentary Elections was 
passed in South Australia in 1894, and 
the working of that Measure had been 
eminently satisfactory. The first General 
Election under the Act took place in 
1896, and he found that women voted in 
very large numbers, and that the utmost 
order and good feeling prevailed. “The 
gloomy forebodings,” said his authority; 
“of those who had opposed Women’s 
Suffrage have proved entirely ground- 
less.” In New Zealand, too, where such 
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a Bill was passed in 1893, the working 
of the principle had been satisfactory. 
Sir John Hall, who was formerly the 
Premier for New Zealand, stated :— 


“ Already the fallacy of the arguments against 
it have been proved. . Instead of the 
rough usage and unpleasant associations which 
they were warned awaited them, never before has 
an election been conducted with more decorum 
and order.” 


And Sir John quoted a returning officer, 
who told him that he would rather po!l 
200 women than 70 men. That was, he 
thought, edmirable testimony to the 
working of the Measure. He was quite 
aware that there was a strong opposition 
in that, House to the proposal he was now 
bringing forward. He knew the rejee- 
tion of this Measure was to be moved 
by his hon. Friend the Member for Here- 
ford (Mr. Radcliffe Cooke). He was io 
be wounded in this matter in the house 
of his friend, whose manly, but ungallant 
voice, would be shortly raised in oppo- 
sition to the Measure. The rejection was 
to be seconded by the hon. Member for 
Northampton. He had always understood 
that the hon. Gentleman’s mission 
in life was to break down privilege and 
to remedy injustice, yet here they had 
him the advocate of exclusiveness and 
the perpetuator of inequality. He had 
not been able to follow the arguments 
of the hon. Gentleman in this matter. 
His main position he understood to be 
that this was a Measure for unsexing 
women. He had pondered over that ex- 
pression, but he had not been able to 
attach any definite meaning to it. If 
this principle of the working of 
which they had not had experience 
in other connections in this country 
and in the Colonies; then there 
might be some point in the criticism. 
But this principle had been intro- 
duced here in municipal matters, and in 
the Colonies in Parliamentary Elections, 
and introduced with advantage. That 
being so he was unable to fathom what 
could be the basis upon which the hon. 
Gentleman brought forward an assertion 
of this kind. He believed himself that 
the hon. Gentleman had in his mind a 
certain political institution in this 


country which, if he might say so, was 
his pet aversion—that great organisa- 
tion, the Primrose League—and that he 
believed, if women were enfranchised in 
this country, their votes would be cast 
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exclusively in support of Tory candidates. 
If that was so, and the hon. Member did 
not dissent from it— 

Mr. HENRY LABOUCHERE (North- 
ampton): I do dissent. 

*Mr. FAITHFULL BEGG: Then the 
hon. Gentleman thinks that the votes 
would be cast in favour of the candi- 
dates of his own way of thinking. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: No. 

*Mr. FAITHFULL BEGG: Then the 
hon. Gentleman has no opinion on the 
matter at all. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Yes I have. 

*Mr. FAITHFULL BEGG said that, 
however that might be, the argument 
was largely used in the country that the 
effect of the enfranchisement of women 
would be to bring a great reinforcement 
into the ranks of either one or the other 
party in the State. In his opinion that 
was a most unworthy argument. That 
was the very last consideration which 
should be advanced in connection with a 
matter of this kind. He was not aware 
that when they had had to consider the 
granting of an extension of the franchise 
they had ever considered the particular 
direction in which the votes would be 
cast. If they had done so he hoped they 
would never do so in the future. Such 
an argument and such a consideration 
as tliat was pure and unadulterated 
Krugerism. Mr. Kruger professed to be 
willing to redress the grievances of the 
Uitlanders and to extend the franchise, 
but he wished to be satisfied beforehand 
that the votes would be cast in favour 
of the particular policy of which he 
approved. That was not an aspect of 
the question which should be regarded 
for a moment by anyone considering 
such an important matter as this. His 
general position was that there was no 
valid argument against the principle of 
this Bill. Arguments there might be, 
born of prejudice or of sentiment, but 
there was no logical, valid, or just 
argument against the position which 
he took up in this matter. He 
had had the greatest possible pleasure 
in bringing this matter before the House, 
and he appealed to all hon. Members to 
cast themselves loose from any remnant 
of prejudice of sentiment, or other 
unworthy consideration; to recog- 
nise the inherent justice of the 
claim which was now being once more 
made in constitutional form in that 
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House, to give effect to the logical con- 
sequences and outcome of those succes- 
sive legislative experiments which had 
been made, and which, he contended, had 
been made successfully, in this country 
in the past, and by doing so once more 
to broaden, to strengthen, and to improve 
the basis upon which our representative 
institutions stood. He believed that, 
thus broadened, thus strengthened, and 
thus improved, those institutions would 
continue to be the guarantee and security 
for the prosperity of the country in the 
future as they had been the guarantee 
and security for that prosperity in the 
past. He begged to move the Second 
Reading of 'the Bill. 

*Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES (Durham, 
N.W.), in seconding the Motion, com- 
plimented the hon. Mover on the ability 
of his speech. He did not think there 
were any persons in the House who 
would be prepared to dispute the view 
that the Women’s Suffrage question had, 
in the last few years, made the most sub- 
stantial progress in the opinions of the 
people of this country. He did not 
deny that they might still be con- 
fronted to some extent with the 
ridicule which, in times past, was the 
usual way with which this question was 
approached by those opposed to it; but 
on the whole, the question had passed 
from the stage of ridicule to the intelli- 
gible ground of practical politics. Upon 
that common platform, as to the political 
expediency or inexpediency of the 
Measure, they were now in a position to 
debate the question. There still re 
mained one or two grotesque arguments 
against the Measure of Women’s En- 
franchisement, but before dealing with 
them he should like to say one word with 
regard to the legal aspect of this Measure. 
He had not the smallest doubt that the 
Bill would be exposed to the critical 
acumen of many learned friends, and he 
might say at once that on the compass 
of the Measure there would be a diver- 
gent opinion from two points of view; 
one that it was not large enough in its 
scope, and the other that it was too small 
or narrow in its scope. Those who were 
responsible for the drafting of the Bill 
thought it wise to choose the line of 
least resistance. They knew perfectly 
well, if, for instance, they were to en- 
franchise women lodgers, that there 
would be a very strong and very for- 
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midable volume of opposition from cer- 
tain sections of the House, and although 
he, for one, should very much like to see 
women lodgers included within the 
scope of the Bill, yet those who were 
responsible for its drafting came to the 
conclusion that it would be well to allow 
that question to be laid before the House 
at large, so that when the Bill came be- 
fore the Committee, amendments in that 
direction, if that. was the general sense, 
might be included. Again, there was the 
debatable question as to whether women 
who were married should be included in 
the Bill. There, again, no attempt had 
been made to deal with that proposition. 
The point of view the promoters of the 
Bill took was this. There were a large 
number of Members who say, “If you 
include married women we shall oppose 
the Bill.” On the other hand, there 
were Members who said, “If you do not 
include married women we shall oppose 
it, because we think married women, of 
all people in the world belonging to their 
sex, at any rate, are entitled to the 
highest consideration, and it is discredit- 
able to make marriage a loss of political 


status.” He ventured to suggest that 
the Bill probably did include married 
women, It was not quite clear, and per- 


haps some hon. Gentlemen would say 
that it ought to be made quite clear. He 
agreed there was force in that observa- 
tion, but, in view of a very recent deci- 
sion in the High Courts of Justice, there 
was some doubt raised as to whether or 
no certain operative words in the Acts 
of Parliament creating local government 
franchises did or did not include married 
women. However that might be, the 
basis upon which all hon. Members would 
vote, either for or against the Measure, 
was this—that its promoters were 
enunciating the principle of Women’s 
Suffrage, and they should leave the ques- 
tions of the scope and the extent of the 
qualifications to be dealt with by tha 
House in the proper place for so dealing 
with them—namely, in the Committee 
of this House, and upon the Report stage 
of the Bill. He had said there were gro- 
tesque arguments still surviving against 
the enfranchisement of women. One 
such argument was that because women 
were not likely and could not be called 
upon to use arms in defence of their 
country, they ought not to be entrusted 
with the franchise. He remembered the 
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last time upon which this question was 
debated in the House, his right hon. 
Friend the Member for East Fife—whose 
absence, in common with that of the oc- 
cupants of both Front Benches he de- 
plored, because he knew they should pro- 
bably hear, when the Debate had reached 
its final stages, speeches from his right 
hon. Friend and other right hon. Gentle- 
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Among arguments he had culled from 
speeches made against this extension was 
one which at first sight appeared formid- 
able, that women were indifferent to the 
franchise, and did not care to exercise it, 
that there had never been any demon- 
stration on their part of their anxiety for 
the franchise. Had the working classes 
of this country ever demonstrated with 





men directed against this Bill, without | any remarkable ardour for the exercise 
their having condescended to listen to the | of the franchise? [“Yes!”] For cen- 
arguments which have been advanced in | turies the working classes of this country 
support of it—he remembered his right | acquiesced in their exclusion from the 
hon. Friend adopted that argument, and | franchise. True, there were intermit- 
he ventured to say that his expression of | tent agitations excited by the enthusiasm 
grotesque as applied to it was not un- | of political leaders, but for the most 
warranted. He should like to ask how! part it was a sorrowful fact, and it was 
many people who were responsible for | matter of common reproach at the 
involving this country in war were ever | time of the extension of the franchise in 
likely to bear arms in its defence? They, | 1867, and again in 1885, that the work- 
in the House of Commons, and also in | ing classes were to a very large and 
the other House, were the persons who | lamentable extent oblivious to the respon- 
in a large measure were responsible for | sibilities that devolved upon them in rela- 
directing that movement of popular | tion to the franchise ; and he ventured to 





opinion which might produce war. And 
yet, of all the hon. Members in that 
Assembly, except one or two hon. and 
gallant Gentlemen, there was hardly a 
solitary man who would bear arms. He 
had no doubt that his hon. Friend the 
Member for Hereford and the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton, who would not 
even, either of them, take the position 
of a drummer boy in the Army, would 
both rise up in their places and say it 
was an anomaly, unjust and unreason- 
able, to entrust the franchise to people 
not capable of bearing arms in the de- 
fence of their country. What he claimed 
for women was, that although they did 
not actually, and might not, perhaps, be 
able (although that might be an arguable 
question) to bear arms, at the same time 
they bore the responsibilities and disad- 
vantages of war. They suffered more 
acutely in their own persons and the per- 
sons of their children from being deprived 
of their husbands or their sons or 
brothers by the operations of war. They 
suffered from the burden of taxes and 
the general disarrangement of their social 
condition by war, to as large an extent 
at least, and probably even to a larger 
extent, than those who took an active 
part in carrying on war. He would not 
dwell further upon that argument. He 
dismissed it as one which was grotesque, 
and which could not be reasonably sus- 


| say, speaking with the strongest demo- 
| cratic instincts, that it was more due to 
| the exigencies of political parties than to 
| any persistent and solid agitation for it 
| that the working classes received the 
| franchise. Women had not the same op- 
portunities of making their views and 
opinions known as were in the nature of 
things conceded to men. Women had not 
control of the Press, women had not con- 
trol of the platform, it was contrary to 
the nature of women to take part in those 
formidable demonstrations which from 
time to time marked the activity of 
political enthusiasm among men. But, 
although they had not these facilities, 
there were not wanting indications of a 
strong opinion in favour of this move- 
ment among the women of the day. Many 
women of distinction had given adhesion 
to the movement, and so far as he could 
gather the feeling among women was in 
that direction. So far as vehicles for the 


| expression of opinion offered, petitions 


and so forth, the evidence was abundant 
that women did desire the possession of 
the franchise. Another argument which 
had a formidable appearance, and which 
no doubt would be heard ad nauseam, 
was that women would come under in- 
fluences direct or indirect which would 
control their votes. Now which were 
these improper agencies ? 





tained before any enlightened assembly. |. Mr. LABOUCHERE: The Church. 
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*Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES said he an- 
ticipated that. But which Church? Was 
it the English Church or the Catholic 
Church? [Hon. Mempers: “ All!”] Well, 
were the precepts and examples of the 
churches good or bad? Were Ministers 
belonging to the various religious de- 
nominations fit and proper persons to 
exercise their influence over women or 
not? In the first place there would be as 
great variety of opinion brought to bear 
upon women from the various sections of 
the Church as would be exercised in other 
directions, and Nonconformist Ministers 
using their influence in one way, Clergy- 
men of the Established Church perhaps 
in another. Therefore, so far as the 
Church was concerned there would be 
check and counter-check applied, and the 
effect even if such influence did operate 
would be impartial. Another influence 
was possibly that of the male relatives of 
women. Well, that was not an unen- 
lightened or baneful influence, and again 
there would be check and counter-check, 
and the number of the electorate would 
swell without injury to either political 
party. But these were mainly specula- 
tive opinions. There was no ground for 
supposing that women would be more 
likely to be susceptible to undue influence 
than men. The very same argument was 
advanced against the enfranchisement of 
certain sections of the working classes. 
It was said they would be subject to all 
kinds of indirect influence and would be 
driven to the polls like sheep. But none 
of these anticipations had been realised. 
The working classes had exercised the 
franchise with a full sense of their re- 
sponsibility, and it was unworthy the 
serious consideration of this great cause 
to argue on the assertion that women 
would not honestly, conscientiously and 
intelligently exercise the franchise if it 
were conferred upon them. Another 
argument he would briefly touch upon 
would probably be the degradation of 
women. One hon. Member had even 
gone so far as to say women would be 
unsexed by being dragged into the tur- 
moil and dust of party strife. Could such 
an argument as that be in the mouth of 
hon. Gentlemen who were only too glad 
to avail themselves of the services of 
women during election time? Had the 





hon. Member for Hereford (Mr. Cooke) 
never found a haughty Primrose Dame 
ready to go through the slums of Hereford 
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to gain a vote for him? Did not his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Labouchere) sometimes lean 
for support on a Liberal Woman of 
Northampton? [Laughter.] 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: No. [Laughter.] 
*Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES said his hon. 
Friend repudiated the suggestion, but he 
had reason to believe that among the 
ladies of Northampton his hon. Friend 
had many hearty and sympathising sup- 
porters. Not only did Members avail 
themselves of women’s help in political 
organisations but they dragged their 
wives through all the dreary, weary elec- 
tion time, from platform to platform, to 
listen to insipid oratory. [Laughter.| He 
knew one most charming lady, wife of a 
Member on that side of the House, 
who conducted to a successful issue 
an election campaign during her 
husband’s absence abroad. It was idle 
to talk about this degradation, all the 
evidence we had showed that it tended to 
elevate the tone of elections when women 
took part in them. If there ever was any 
force in the argument it had disappeared, 
and women now took part in District 
Council, Parish Council, County Council, 
Boards of Guardians, Municipal and 
School Board elections, and upon some 
of these bodies women sat and took part 
in administration of local affairs. In 
view of these admissions made by the 
Legislature, the justice of the claim to 
vote for a Member of Parliament could 
not be invalidated by any such ridiculous 
contention. Another, and the last argu- 
ment to which he would allude, was 
that there was no necessity to give 
women votes because they were already 
represented by the male members of their 
families. It was a specious, plausible 
argument, but absolutely unsound. A 
similar argument was advanced against 
the enfranchisement of agricultural 
labourers ; it was said that the farmers 
and owners represented the interests of 
agriculture, and solemn speeches declared 
the interests of owners, farmers, and 
labourers to be identical. He had only to 
state one fact to bring conviction to the 
minds of Members that the interests of 
women are not adequately represented. 
There are over two millions of women 
employed in our factories. He wished to 
say nothing in disparagement of Trades 
Unions, they might be right or wrong in 
the view they took, but they had been 
constant in their efforts to interfere 
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with the rights of labour by women. 
Trades Unions had continually been 
hampering the attempts of women to 
have the free right to sell their labour in 
whatever direction they pleased. The 
two million women who worked in fac- 
tories should have the right to bring 
direct influence to bear through legiti- 
mate channels upon Parliament, through 
Members chosen by themselves to decide 
this question. Was it not of urgent and 
vital importance in the interests of sani- 
tation that factory women should be able 
to bring direct pressure to bear on Par- 
liament to better the conditions of their 
lives? Was the question of -education 
and employment of children of no 
moment to women? Whatever might be 
the effect of recent legislation in New 
Zealand or New South Wales, un- 
doubtedly a great factor and lever for 
dealing with the temperance question 
would be the enfranchisement of women, 
and it was a well-known fact that what 
animated the women of New Zealand to 
secure the franchise was the conviction 
that, not through the men, but through 
the agency of women, could any reform 
in that direction be secured. If women 
possessed the franchise, an honest effort 
would be made, which, he believed, would 
be crowned with success, if not to remove, 
at least to mitigate, the horrible evils 
which resulted from our unhappy social 
system. The number of women who 
would be enfranchised by the Bill was 
ecmparatively small. The supporters of 
the Bill believed that by admitting 
women to the franchise Parliament would 
do much to upraise, morally, intellec- 
tually, and politically the condition of 
women, and to make woman what to a 
large extent she was not at present—a 
more fitting companion, comrade, and 
partner to man. [Cheers.] 

*Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE (Hereford), 
in moving the rejection of the Bill, con- 
gratulated the supporters of the Bill on 
the able advocacy of the hon. Member 
who moved the Second Reading. First 
of all, however, he desired to remove the 
reproach cast on the capital city of his 
native county, which he had the honour 
to represent. It was said that he sent 
40—[“ No,” and . laughter|—Primrose 


Dames to wander about the slums of 
Hereford to get votes for him. 
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-*Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES: Haughty, 


not forty. [Laughter.} 

*Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE: He sent 
no Primrose Dames to wander through 
the slums of Hereford, because there were 
no slums in that highly-respectable city. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] His hon. and learned 
Friend who had just spoken had 


said he was a comparatively new 
convert to this movement. He did 
not tell all about himself. When 


he first entered the House he was 
in favour of Women’s Suffrage. A few 
years after he changed his mind, and 
became a convinced opponent of it, and 
now he said he had been re-converted to 
his original views. 

*Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES: I never 
was in favour of it when I first entered 
the House. dt was in my childhood. 
[Laughter and cheers.] 

*Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE: Then the 
sooner the hon. Member attains to his 
second childhood the better. [* Hear, 
hear!”]? The Conference of the 
National Union of Conservative Associa- 
tions, which at Oxford in 1887 passed a 
resolution in favour of Women’s Suffrage, 
passed also a resolution in favour of Pro- 
tection, but nothing came of either. 
[Laughter.| It was suggested that we 
should follow the example of New 
Zealand and South Australia. Gene- 
rally speaking, the children followed the 
example of the parent, nct the parents 
the example of the children, and the 
only answer to this he would give 
in two words—fiat experimentum. 
When other civilised nations began 
to grant the franchise to women, it 
might be time for the most civilised 
nation in the world to see whether 
it would not be well to follow their 
example. Women had now the vote in 
Wyoming, and formerly in Washing- 
ton, but when the latter was formed 
into a State the Women’s Suffrage Law 
was repealed. If in America, where 
there were about 44 States, only the 
smallest and most remote had adopted 
the system, that was considerable reason 
why we should hesitate and watch what 
they were going to do in the matter. 
Before proceeding further he would like, 
with the permission of the House, to 
make a few respectful comments on 
the attitude assumed by Members 





of Parliament on this question. ‘He’ 
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had had an opportunity on _ this 
and previous occasions of conversing 
with Members of the House, and 
he had found their attitude to be one 
of considerable doubt. In fact, many 
would have been only too pleased 
if the Debate of yesterday had lasted 
over to-day. He did not wonder 
at their state of mind, for some 
times they called themselves Wobblers, 
and sometimes Waverers, but he 
would not weary the House with par- 
ticular instances, though he would men- 
tion in passing one hon. Member who, 
when he asked him if he was going to 
vote for the Bill, said, “Yes, to please 
my mother.” [ZLaughter.] There were 
also a large number who said they would 
vote for the Bill, but hoped it would not 
pass, or would vote for it because they 
had a number of women bothering them 
to do so. 
stance which would give rise to no little 
surprise if he ventured to mention the 
name of the hon. Member. 
Memper: “Name.”| No, he was not 
going to give him away. [Laughter.] 
He was not going to expose him to the 
tender 
deluded and deceived. [Laughter.] What 
did that hon. Member tell him only last 
Thursday as ever was, when he met him 
in the Lobby? The hon. Member 
was in the House now. ([Laughter.| 
He said to him, “Are you an advo- 
cate of Women’s Suffrage?” He replied, 
“Oh, yes, yes!” Then he looked very 
solemn, cast his eyes up to the ceiling, 
smote thrice upon his breast, assumed 
the attitude of the penitent publican, 
and said, “ But in our inmost soul ”— 


and then he smote his breast 
again so as to leave no doubt 


where he kept his soul—[{laughter|— 
“in our inmost 


Measure. We are the victims of per- 


tinacity. We are the victims of the im- | 


portunate widow.” [Laughter.| Then | 
he went on to say, “More than this, | 
I will give you what I think a 


good argument to use against it’”— | 


and he was going to use it. He) 
would not say on which side of 


the House that hon. Member sat, but he 
could see him. [Loud laughter.| The 
argument was this. It was said that 
several of the Leaders of the two Parties 


in the House were in favour of Women’s | 


Suffrage ; yet was it to be supposed that if 
Mr. Radcliffe Cooke. 
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He had also a very good in- | 


[An Hon. | 


mercies of the women he had | 


soul we dislike this | 
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| the Leaders of the two great Parties had 
been in favour of Women’s Suffrage, and 
believed there was a feeling in the 
| country in favour of it commensurate 
| with the talk about it, they would 
| allow the matter to remain in the hands 
| of private Members? Would it not long 
| before this have formed a plank in some 
Government platform? Was it to be 
supposed that the Leader of the House, 
who was believed to be in favour of 
this movement, would have taken that 
Wednesday last year which would have 
afforded so favourable an opportunity for 
the discussion of this Bill? Would the 
right hon. Gentleman not have spared 
that one day if he had had any real belief 
that either his followers were in favour of 
this Bill, or that there was any consider- 
able body of opinion in the country in 
| its favour? He thought it was very dis- 
honourable on the part of hon. Members 
| to deceive the ladies by telling them they 
would vote for this Measure though they 
did not want it. Now he would say a 
few words as to the progress made with 
{the movement. The two _ principal 
| Women’s Suffrage Societies into which 
the original society was divided had 
been in existence for 30 years, and he 
had asked the Secretary of the so-called 
| Parliamentary Committee, Miss Cozens-- 
they had all seen her outside in the 
Lobby—what she thought was the cause 
why the original society was divided, and 
her reply was that there was a split on 
the married women. He knew there was a 
| difference of opinion. The married 
| women said they would not be ruled 
over by spinsters and widows, and 
‘they had their way, but the real 
cause of the division was, that about 
eight or nine years ago the fortunes of 
Woman Suffrage were at an extremely 
low ebb. Many branches had to be given 
up because no women attended them. 
The main support came from the Radical 
side, and at last it occurred to a brilliant 
but unscrupulous genius that it would 
be a good stroke of policy if they could 
persuade Liberal associations—purely 
political associations—to become affili- 
ated with the central body of the 
Women’s Suffrage Society. That scheme 
was actually carried out, but at the ex- 
| pense of unity. Why! Because some 
who remained in the old society said it 
/was not honourable nor honest. He 
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found in the report of the Central Na- 
tional Society that out of 67 societies 
who were claimed as affiliated with the 
Suffrage Society only 11 were Suffrage 
Societies, and 56 were Liberal Associa- 
tions of the ordinary stamp. The Par- 
liamentary Committee appeared to have 
originated at Congleton, in Cheshire. It 
did not flourish there, and was brought 
up to London, and it consisted 
for some time, so he_ understood, 
of Miss Cozens, the secretary, and 
her mother. There was no office, no 
officials, and no money. Now, however, 
there was an imposing list of officials, 
headed by their old friend Sir R. Temple, 
whom he regretted not to see in the 
House. The financial condition of the 
society—which he thought was, after all, 
the great test of the vitality of a 
society—was this: The annual  sub- 
scriptions amounted to £15 Is. 6d., 
but the expenditure came to £26 1s. 9d. 
However, there was a _ balance of 
£12 in hand. He had asked Miss 
Cozens how that was made up, and 
she said it was no use trying to get sub- 
scriptions, so they had a ball at Kensing- 
ton Town Hall, by which they raised 
£40. He would now turn to the part of 
the country which was the most favour- 
ably situated in cornection with this 
movement—that was the North of Eng- 
land, whose centre was Manchester. The 
Manchester society was the earliest 
founded of any. It was founded in the 
year 1867—30 years ago. It was greatly 
assisted by the fact that Miss Becker, the 
mainstay of the movement up there, lived 
in the place. It was also the consti- 
tuency represented by the Leader of the 
House, who was supposed to be in favour 
of the movement. He would point out 
the condition of that Society. Manchester 
was a city of 530,000 inhabitants. It was 
difticult to be closely accurate in giving 


the number of members of the society, be- | 


cause he observed in all these cases where 
application was made to secretaries 
for official reports giving the number 
of members of their societies, there 
was much vagueness in their replies. 
However, he had endeavoured to 
calculate the number of members 
of the Manchester Society, and he 
found that in a population of 
530,000 there were about 160 mem- 
bers all told, both men and women, 
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atall. So, roughly speaking, they were in 
a proportion of about 1 to 3,500 of the 
pepulation, and that in a part of England 
where the Society had been longest in 
existence. In these circumstances could it 
be said that public feeling had been 
greatly roused in Manchester, or that 
there wasagreat desire for the grant of 
these privileges to the sex in that part of 
the world? Then as to the question of 
finance. In what condition were the 
finances of the Suffrage Society in Man- 
chester? Why, the Society was in debt 
to the extent of £70 at this moment, and 
yet in Manchester there were plenty of 
wealthy, intelligent women who were sup- 
posed, according to the supporters of this 
Bill, to be pining for the franchise. How 
was it that they did not come forward to 
free the Society from the burden of this 
debt, planking down their thousands, and 
putting the Society in a position of per- 
manent financial security? But there was 
not a single supporter of the movement in 
Manchester who would move a finger to re- 
lieve the Society from this burden of debt. 
But if the parent Society in Manchester 
languished, what about the branches, of 
which there was one at Rochdale and 
another at Gorton? A friend of his wrote 
to those places asking what the position 
of those Societies was, and what was 
the feeling in the neighbourhood. With 
reference to Rochdale, the report of the 
Secretary said:—‘‘ Thought has been 
stirred in the town on the question, and 
we have enrolled fresh members.” Now 
this stirring of thought had resulted in 
the expenditure of £4 15s. 4d., and in 
receipts of £4 9s. 3d. There was accord- 
ingly a deficit of 6s. 1ld., which the 
General Committee had to defray, so that 
the Rochdale branch of the Society was 
now without a shilling to bless itself with. 
With reference to Gorton, the report of 
the Secretary said:—“‘The cause of 
Women’s Suffrage is slowly gaining 
ground, and the opinions of this branch 
have been instrumental in some degree 
in forming a true opinion upon the 
matter here.” But they had not gone 
very far in the formation of a true 
opinion, for the total income of the year 
amounted to the magnificent sum of 12s. 
The management, however, cut their coat 
according to their cloth, and spent in the 
year exactly the same sum. They were, 
however, happier than the Society in 


many of them not residing in Manchester | Manchester, in that they were not in 
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debt. To sum up, Manchester was in 
debt to the sum of £70, Rochdale had 
not a single shilling to bless itself with, 
and Gorton was in the same position. 
Yet he should have supposed that, if these 
opinions were really spreading, there 
would have been people in both those 
places who would be willing to give some 
practical expression of their views, and 
to put these Societies on a sound foun- 
dation, thus enabling them to rouse 
public opinion in the neighbourhood. 
Now he would go to another ‘place i in the 
North of England. In Leeds the popula- 


tion was 402,500, and the number of | 


members there was about 113, bearing 
the same proportion to the population 


as the members of the Society did to the | 


population in Manchester, namely, 1 to 
every 3,500 inhabitants. The finances of 
the Society in Leeds, the report said, 
were in a satisfactory condition, and he 


was bound to say they were, as compared | 
with the finances elsewhere. The income of | 


this Society last year was £7 6s. 4d., and 
there was a cash balance of £2 11s. 54d. 
That appeared to be the Society in the 
whole of this part of the country which 
was in the most flourishing condition. 
But he was not surprised that the Secre- 
tary who supplied this information should 
say, “Here also women are very in- 
different ;” so they were not only in- 
different in Leeds but in many other 
places also. In London there were the two 
parent Societies, and he lumped their 


members together, although it was very | 
difficult to say whether they were resi- | 


dents in London or not. It was clear 
that many were not, and had no real 
connection with London; but he would 
give the Society the benefit of those mem- 


bers, and lumping together the total | 


number of members of the two parent 
Societies in London, he found that the 
proportion of members of this Society to 
the population was 1 to half a million. 
So this movement had made so much pro- 
gress that one person in half a million 
would subscribe to the funds of the insti- 


tution which was intended to promote the | 
If it were said, as it would be | 
probably, that this view was the view of | 


cause. 


an opponent, and possibly a biassed indi- | 

vidual, he would refer to what the most 

active supporters of the movement said | 

about it themselves. Did they say that | 

much substantial progress had been 

made? He had with him a report of the | 
Mr. Radcliffe Cooke. 
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National Conference of the Delegates of 
the Women’s Suffrage Societies in Great 
Britain and Ireland, held in Birmingham 
|in October last. He presumed they got 
| together there the most representative 
| body they could. Affixed to this report 
was a map of England, which he held in 
his hand. The dark places on the map 
were the names of places where meetings 
had been held during the last few years— 
drawing-room meetings, andsoon. Here 
| was Manchester, where so much good 
| work was said to have been done, and 
| Leeds, and Gorton, and Rochdale. These 
were marked very black. All the rest 
of England was almost wholly blank. 
|The supporters of the movement 
did not seem to be altogether satis- 
fied with the condition of the country. 
They did not think that it had been quite 
| sufficiently well worked, and they had 
drawn up a smaller map, which he held 
in his hand. On this, as would be seen, 
they proposed to divide England into dis- 
tricts, to be organised by paid organisers. 
| Well, they had £2 11s. 5d. in Leeds, 
‘which would go some way to pay them, 
he supposed. Where the rest of the 
/money was to come from he did not 
| know. He would say as regarded that map 
| that it was as blank as a map of Africa 
used to be. So here was a great consti- 
tutional agitation for conferring new 
rights upon people who had never had 
|them before, and who inhabited places 
where they had never even heard of those 
rights, never had been approached on the 
subject, and knew nothing about it. 
The first reference he should make to 
'the speeches delivered at this Women’s 
Suffrage Meeting, in October last, 
was to the speech of the principal 
speaker—a Mrs. Thomas Taylor. She 
-made an earnest speech, a speech which 
| was referred to as being the most inter- 
esting and practical speech those present 
'had ever heard. She wanted to know 
how it was that Women’s Suffrage had 
not made the progress that some of its 
friends wished it had made, and she 
said :— 





“We must seek for the real reasons why we 
have not yet got the Suffrage, and amongst all 
| those that are hurled at our heads by friends or 

foes, only one to my mind really hits the nail 
| on the head. It is this: ‘you have not got the 
| great mass of women with you. The majority 
| of women do not really care about the Suffrage.’ 
That I think we must all admit is true. There 
| hundreds and thousands of women who do 
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care for the Suffrage, but there are millions—I ; 
speak advisedly—” 


and this was a woman who knew all 
about it and who had been all over the 
country propagating the faith— 

“millions who not only do not care, but who 


have many of them never heard of it, and who 
certainly do not realise what it means.” 


So that House was actually asked to 
grant the suffrage to millions of women 
who knew nothing about it, and did not 
care for it. Then Mrs. Taylor referred 
to the map he had shown to the House, 
and said : — 

“Look at Cumberland, at Lincoln, at Devon- 
shire. What do all those blank spaces mean 
but that there are no Suffrage women there, or 
only a few isolated individuals. If all the 
marked places may be taken as centres of life, 
all those blank spaces are realms of darkness, 
heathen lands so far as Women’s Suffrage is 
concerned. What chance, I ask you, have we of 
getting Women’s Suffrage "— 


this was what the Women’s Society, the 
active supporters of the movement said, 
who knew all about it— 

“what chance have we of getting Women’s 
Suffrage or of having numbers of women at 
elections pressing M.P.’s for the Suffrage, 


when we have all that much country uncon- 
cerned about it—unconverted.” 


So what they were asked to do was to 
give to that large country, that uncon- 
verted land, the Suffrage, and there were 
gentlemen who would actually do so, and 
who were ready to take a leap into the 
realm of darkness, to use this good lady’s 
phrase. Mrs. Taylor was followed by a 
lady of distinction, the Hon. Mrs. Arthur 
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reached it when he knew perfectly well 
they had not even made a start for the 
race that was set before them. He 
would give the House one more quota- 
tion, and then he had done. Mrs. 
Lyttleton was followed by Mrs. 
Scatchherd, who also spoke with such 
becoming frankness that he would ven- 
ture to read one passage, the last one 
he should read from the Report :— 


“The question is,” asks this good lady, 
“what are we to do now? It is useless merely 
to say pleasant things ; we must speak the truth 
and face the situation. Our experience then is 
that the day of the average public meeting 
which we have been holding for the last fifteen 
years is practically over and that drawing- 
room meetings are also becoming things of the 
past. What did you get at these meetings? A 
resolution passed in favour of the Suffrage. 
What next? Well, nothing—nothing practical. 
You get an expression of approval, intellectual 
approval ; but that is vastly different from con- 
viction.” 


They had it then that the day of the 
average public meeting held in Man- 
chester, Leeds, or at the Oxford Confer- 
ence, which the ladies had been holding 
for the last 15 years, was practically 
over, and that the drawing-room meeting 
was also becoming a thing of the past. 
The drawing-room meeting of his day 
was sometimes of a singular complexion. 
The ladies used to think then that it 
was desirable to try and get up some 
kind of discussion on the subject of 
Women’s Suffrage, for although they 
were all women they were of one mind 
in one house, and they could not get 
them to advocate the question with any 
| show of argument on behalf of the un- 











Lyttleton, who, after addressing Mrs. | fortunate men. What they did, there- 
Taylor, and thoroughly agreeing with the | fore, was this. In order to make the 
truth and accuracy of the observations | meeting more agreeable they used to 
that had fallen from her, spoke as | borrow a couple of barristers and invite 
follows : — | them to come and say what they had to 








“Let all those anxious for the amelioration 
of the position of women, in whatever depart- 
ment of life it may be, put aside their differ- 
ences, and agree to some such scheme as that 
laid before us to-day, which will, as we hope, 
ensure that every man and woman in England 
will be made acquainted with what we seek. 
This will enable us to have a definite plan to 
put before our supporters, many of whom have 
contributed to the Suffrage movement during 
the last twenty or thirty years, and who 
are growing tired of giving, for as they say, 
we seem no nearer to our goal.” 


“No nearer our goal!” And his hon. 


Friend pretended to think they had 


say on behalf of their own degraded sex. 
| He knew this, because he had been 
|“ borrowed,” and he had made re- 
|marks that were not received in 
|the cordial spirit in which they had 
been offered. [Lauyhter.] He knew 
also the exaggerated mode in which the 
resolutions were passed, and how the 
meetings were put in the Press. He met 
the same speakers over and over again ; 
the same organisers, such as Miss Becker, 
Miss Tod, Miss Orme. If the front drawing- 
room was nearly full then the meeting 
was described as “a fine display of public 
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feeling ;” if the front drawing-room was 
quite full, and the folding doors were 
thrown open, and the little back drawing- 
room nearly full, too, then the assembly 
assumed the character of a national de- 
monstration. [Laughter.| Those meet- 
ings were industriously reported through- 
out the country, until at last people 
began to say that there must be some- 
thing in the movement, whereas, if they 
were behind the scenes they would know 
perfectly well that it was a “ put-up job,” 
that it was a manufactured article, and 
that the people who promoted it were “a 
stage army.” [Laughter.| It was the 
same now. The Report of the National 

Society for Women’s Suffrage, 1894, con- 
tained a list of meetings which were held 
—78 in all, of which 25 were drawing- 
room meetings. There was a drawing- 
room meeting by invitation of Miss 
Tickell ; a drawing-room meeting by invi- 
tation of Mrs. Algernon Joy, with Mr. 
Joy in the chair; and of these meetings 
Mrs. Fawcett, the hon. secretary, ad- 
dressed 34, Miss Blackburn 10, and Miss 
Mordan 8, and all these women made 
one attempt after another at different 
meetings to endeavour to excite enthn- 
siasm among their friends in favour of 
this movement. In the North, the 
manifestations were the same. Out of 
34 meetings held in the year ending 
October last, the “ stage army ” was again 
to the front. Mrs. Philip addressed 15 
meetings, Miss Hodgson and Miss 
Edwards each 7. 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON (Cumber- 
land, Cockermouth) rose to order, and 
asked whether the hon. Member was 
speaking to the question before the 
House ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member is 
w.thin the limits of order, though per- 
haps somewhat discursive. 

*Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE said he was 
employing all these quotations as an illus- 
tration to show how the movement in 
favour of Women’s Suffrage was got up, 
and he was, therefore, endeavouring to 
support the arguments with which he 
began—that there was no_ sufficient 
demand for the Franchise among women ; 
and that the demand was supported by 
meetings organised and got up in this 
way was no true demand, and in order to 
show what the nature of the meetings 
was. He said now, as he said before, 
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about the country; whereas now they 
had Mrs. Fawcett and other ladies going 
from place to place about the country 
endeavouring to promote the movement, 
so then they had Miss Becker, Miss Tod, 
and Miss Orme following the same pro- 
cedure. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.): Is 
it right, Sir, that all the names of those 
ladies should be dragged into this con- 
troversy? [Cheers.] 

*Mr. SPEAKER: It is not a question 
of order. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON: It is very bad 
tasté then. 

*Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE said it was 
a matter of purely good or bad taste, if 
the hon. Gentleman liked, when he men- 
tioned that a lady attended 50 meetings, 
that the women had a public meeting 
here and a public meeting there, and that 
certain ladies attended so many public 
meetings, and he mentioned them by 
name. Was it wrong to say that? Was 
it a question of bad taste? How could 
he show how a movement of this kind 
was organised unless he mentioned the 
organisers by name? Was it bad taste 
to mention that? No; h« thought it 
was good argument. He considered that 
Mrs. Russell-Cooke formed a very good 
judgment of the opinion of the members 
of the House when she said : — 


“T am under the impression, though I would 
not say it to everyone, that, although we some- 
times attack Members of Parliament, there is 
on the whole a larger proportion of opinion in 
favour of Women’s Suffrage in the House of 
Commons than there is in the country; and 
that is why Members are so slack about putting 
their professions into actual practice.” 


He had shown the plan of campaign 
and the war chest at Leeds; and 
he said that the position of the move- 
ment in this country did not as yet 
warrant the introduction of any Bill of 
any sort or kind granting the Suffrage to 
Women. [Cheers.] If he were conduct- 
ing a ease in Court he should stop here. 
He should submit that there was no 


case; or if it went to the jury, 
he should rest content with the 
facts he had proved and _ should 


decline to address them. But he thought 
it due to his hon. Friend who brought 
forward the question, and in. considera- 
tion of the strong views held by some 
hon. Members on the subject, to venture, 


that it was a “stage army” that went | with the permission of the House, ou a 


Mr. Radcliffe Cooke. 
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rather dry disquisition while making the 
endeavour to prove the second head of 
the argument with which he started, 
namely, that it was unjust to grant 
Women’s Suffrage. Might he be allowed 
to preface the observations on this head 
with some remarks on the nature of the 
Franchise? This Measure was said to 
be intended to give the vote to duly- 
qualified women, that was to say women 
who had some sort of property qualifica- 
tion. Stress was laid by his hon. Friend 
on the intelligence of women, and this 
was a point which was made much of, 
and would be again, by subsequent 
speakers. He granted that intelligence 
as fully as ever the hon. Member could 
wish, but intelligence had nothing to do 
with this question, except that the voter 
must not be deficient in ordinary human 
capacity, must not be a lunatic or an 
idiot. But intelligence, whether good, 
bad, or indifferent, was not a qualifica- 
tion, for the simple reason that they could 
not test it where millions were con- 
cerned. Mr. Mill, an early and consis- 
tent advocate of what he called the 
emancipation of woman, desired such a 
test, but he abandoned all notion of 1¢ 
on the ground of its impracticability. 
Examinations formed some test, and they 
had the University vote so tested, but 
this, too, as a test, was becoming dis- 
credited. Therefore, the highly intelli- 
gent widow with a lowly, intelligent coach- 
man, had no cause gud intelligence to 
complain because he had a vote and she 
had not. But it was said that the highly- 
intelligent widow had a large property 
and the non-intelligent coachman none ; 
but on the score of intelligence she had 
no claim for special consideration, 
because to put her on an equality with 
the coachman she ought to have a pro- 
portion of votes equivalent to the extent 
in which her intelligence exceeded his. 
[Laughter.| It would be said also that 
there were many women possessed of a 
large amount of property, but neither 
was property in itself a qualification. 
It was not the house, the sticks and the 
stones, that voted ; this property was oniy 
an indication of the position in the com- 
munity held by the owner of it; it was 
an outward and visible sign that he had 
some interest in the country. But 
property was not the only indication, 
and as an indication it was rapidly falling 
into disrepute. Indeed, they proposed 
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‘jto take away from the owners of 


property the very property qualification 
and votes which they now enjoyed. 
Services were a qualification, a lodging 
was a qualification, and the like. Now, 
what sort of position did these indications 
denote? He thought it was this, that 
the subject of them was not a mere 
casual, not a mere waif and stray. 

Mr. WILLIAM ALLAN (Gateshead) : 
Mr. Speaker, I beg to call your attention 
to the fact that there are not 40 Members 
present. 


After the usual interval, a quorum was 
found to be present. 


*Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE said all the 
qualifications he had mentioned were in- 
dications of some stability on the part of 
the voter, or led to some presumption that 
he had some interest in some place for 
some time, and therefore was likely to be 
engaged in the duties of a citizen. Under- 
lying all these qualifications or indica- 
tions was the suggestion or presumption 
of work. Position in the community, 
with the ever underlying accompaniment 
of work, was in his judgment the true 
qualification for the exercise of the fran- 
chise. Now women, like men, had posi- 
tion in the community—married women 
the best and most stable of all positions, 
and they had their sphere of work ; but 
again, with insignificant exceptions, their 
sphere of work was different from that 
of men. It had no direct relation as 
men’s work had to the principal fune- 
tions of this House, and the reasons for 
the existence of this House. In a word, 
the question resolved itself into a ques- 
tion of sex. Look around. This build- 
ing, in which this room, from its associa- 
tions and use, was the most noteworthy 
feature, was raised by the labours of 
men. He went forth into this great city 
and found that throughout the length 
and breadth thereof not one brick nor 
one stone was laid on but by the hands 
of men. All those great arteries of com- 
munication which constitute what Lord 
Bacon called the essentials to the great- 
ness and wealth of a nation—easy con- 
veyance of men and goods from place to 
place—had been made and were main- 
tained by men who, in like manner, con- 
duct the traffic over them, and devise the 
complex system whereby such traffic was 
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regulated. All our manufactories in 
which the produce of the earth was con- 
verted into wealth for the use of man- 
kind, and all the machinery therein, had 
been erected and were kept going by 
men. Go to our great ports and see 
how vast was the foreign trade of this 
country, and how all the laborious part 
of it was carried on by men. Who went 
down to the sea in ships and saw the 
wonders and braved the dangers of the 
deep? Men. Who navigated over track- 
less oceans? That vast marine which 
brought wealth and comfort to every 
home. Who founded the great Empire 
of which this kingdom was the heart? 
Men. That “morning drum beat which,” 
as had been well said, “following the sun 
and keeping company with the hours, 
encircles the earth with one unbroken 
strain of the martial airs of England,” 
wakened whom? Men. [An Hon. Mem- 
BER: “Who nursed you?”| Who 


secured to us the fruits of toil and safe- 
guarded us in our sea-girt isle? Men. 
What was the outcome of all these un- 
ceasing and ever increasing labours of 
men? 
ren.” | 


[Mr. Atuan (Gateshead) : “ Child- 
Our existence here to-day as a 
social and civilised community. And 
what did a social and civilised community 
involve and require? Laws, whereby its 
complex system might be regulated. And 
laws made by whom? By Parliament. 
[Cries of “ Order !”| 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I must ask the hon. 
Member to address himself more directly 
to the question. [Cheers.] 

*Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE: Oh! I 
must have egregiously failed to make 
myself clear. [Cheers and laughter.| 
What he was arguing was this, that as 
all the material framework of society, 
all that enabled this country to be a 
social and civilised community, was made 
and executed by men, so they ought to 
govern it. That this point was a good 
one was plain from the efforts which the 
supporters of the Women’s Suffrage move- 
ment had made from time to time to 
show that women could do the work of 
men. In the Women’s Suffrage Jour- 
nal, conducted by Miss Becker, a number 
of instances were cited of cases in which 
women performed the work of men. From 
that he gathered that there were a few 
women who superintend lighthouses in 
America, a few women who navigate small 
coasting vessels, and that there is at least 


Mr. Radcliffe Cooke, 
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one woman pilot somewhere on the 
Welsh coast. She even went to the 
extent of instancing women criminals 
where the crime committed was, if 
he might so say, of a masculine 
character, such as burglary, and she 
included these as instances of women 
being equal to men. In this day her 
example in this last mentioned re- 
spect was followed by her successors, 
for in a recent number of the Women’s 
Signal there was an instance given of a 
young woman _ housebreaker which 
was given as an instance of women 
being physically the equal of men. 
The pit-brow girls were used by the sup- 
porters of the Women’s Suffrage Move- 
ment for that particular purpose. There 
was a deputation to a former Home Secre- 
tary (Mr. Matthews) requesting him to in- 
clude these girls in his Bill and prohibit 
them from working as described, on the 
ground that the work was hard and un- 
womanly. A deputation of those same 
girls attended this House in their pictu- 
resque garb, and by whom: was it led? 
By the leaders of the Women’s Suffrage 
Movement, who had declared that the 
reason why they supported the claim of 
these women to do this hard and un- 
womanly work was, that it. showed women 
were physically the equals of men, and 
could do the same hard work as men, and 
that that was the strongest argument in 
favour of granting them the suffrage. He 
did not see, at present, any prospect of 
putting the two sexes on an equality. 
No one could set bounds to the march of 
intellect or the discoveries of scientific 
men; but he could see no chance of the 
human race being propagated in any 
other mode than that with which they 
were familiar. [Cries of “Oh!”] Look- 
ing around them as they walked through 
the streets, and observing how the 
standard of height of women had risen 
as compared with the standard of height 
among men, one might possibly expect 
the time when the equality of women 
and men would be physically, and, as 
regards stature, an established fact ; or, 
possibly, as was the case with birds of 
prey, the female might become ultimately 
bigger than the male, and then men 
would have to take a back seat. But 
until this physical alteration was effected 
he should be a convinced opponent of this 
Measure, and if ever he happened to be 
in the House of Commons when it was 
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brought forward, if he did not move its 
rejection he should, at any rate, vote 
against it. 


On the return of Mr. SPEAKER after the 
usual interval, 


Mr. HENRY LABOUCHERE (North- 
ampton) said he was sorry that an im- 
portant question such as this was should 
be greeted with a certain amount of 
levity by the House. He would ask the 
House to look at it in its serious aspect. 
The hon. Gentleman who moved this Bill 
apologised for being the only Scotchman 
whose name was upon the back of the 
Bill. What surprised him was that there 
was one Scotchman who would put his 
name on the back of the Bill, because in 
his youth he had been nurtured on the 
works of John Knox, and he remem- 
bered especially one of John Knox’s works, 
which was “The Blast of the Trumpet 
against the monstrous regimen of women.” 
If Scotchmen had any respect for that 
great man—whom they all respected in 
England—he was convinced that they 
would not say that John Knox’s views 
were to be set aside on account of any- 
thing that might be said by recreant 
Scotchmen—he did not use the word in 
any invidious sense. It was 30 years 
ago, he thought, when this question was 
first submitted to the House of Commons 
by Mr. John Stuart Mill. About 50 
Members voted in favour of it; but he 
remembered that it was regarded by 
every Member who went into the Lobby 
as a ‘huge joke. He was perfectly cer- 
tain that there was not one Gentleman 
in the House who voted on that occasion 
who took the thing seriously, with the 
exception of Mr. Mill himself. [Sir C. 
Diixe: “Mr. Bright.”] His right hon. 
Friend said Mr. Bright. He himself hap- 
pened to be sitting down in the smoking 
room with Mr. John Bright while the dis- 
cussion was going on, and Mr. Bright 
said, “I suppose we must give John Mill 
a vote, but I cannot say that I am 
strongly in favour of giving votes to 
women,” and on subsequent occasions he 
had told him that he regretted on that 
occasion that he did give a vote for it. 
He hoped hon. Gentlemen, therefore, 
would think well before they voted. He 
admitted that, foolishly, looking upon 
the thing as a joke, he went into the 
Lobby as one of those 50 Members; and 
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it was because he might have done some 
evil upon that occasion that he had made 
it his special duty to show his repentance 
by doing what he could ever since to pre- 
vent women having votes. It was said 
that this was a woman’s question ; but 
he ventured to point out that it was also 
a man’s question. As a man, he objected 
to petticoat government, and he also 
spoke for the vast majority of women, 
who recognised that they were not fitted 
to govern in that House, and did not 
wish to. [Cries of “Oh!”] He was 
obliged to call attention to the tactics 
pursued on this occasion. They seemed 
to him to be essentially feminine, and 
they were a forecast of what they might 
expect if this vote was carried and women 
were allowed to exercise paramount in- 
fluence on the affairs of the country. 
He gathered from what fell from the hon. 
Gentleman who moved the Second Read- 
ing of the Bill that be did not intend to 
proceed with the Ed. [Mr. Farraruun 
Brea: “I made no such statement.”] Did 
he understand the hon Gentleman dis- 
tinctly to say that he intended to pro- 
ceed to the Third Reading of this Bill? 
[Mr. Farrurvuut Brae: “Yes.”] The hon. 
Gentleman divided different political 
opinions into three categories ; one was 
as to subjects that no one could under- 
stand, and he proceeded to tell them that 
this Bill was one of the subjects which 
he could not understand. He had said 
that the phraseology of the Bill might 
be bad, that everything in the Bill might 
be bad, but that he did not trouble him- 
self with the cobwebs of phraseology. 
He could not help thinking himself that 
a lady must have drawn "> this Bill. He 
saw the names of the ri, at hon. Member 
for the Liskeard Division, of an emi- 
nent lawyer on this side of the House, 
and of other equally eminent Gentlemen 
upon it, but he should like to ask these 
Gentlemen and the hon. Gentleman who 
moved it whether they had anything to 
do with the drawing up of the Bill? The 
hon. Gentleman’s silence gave consent. 
He should like to know whether he ever 
took the trouble to read the Bill before 
it was in print. No, he did not. 

Mr. FAITHFULL BEGG: I beg the 
hon. Gentleman’s pardon. I am entirely 


responsible for the phraseology of the 
Bill so far as a layman can be responsible 
for a document of this kind, 
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Mr. LABOUCHERE said the hon. 
Gentleman made his position worse. He 
said he did read the Bill, but he had told 


them that he did not understand it, and | 


he calmly put it before them without 
understanding what it meant. The 
words of the Bill were, that on and after 
the passing of this Act every woman who 
is an inhabitant, occupier or tenant of 
any dwelling place, tenement or building 
within the borough or county where such 
occupation exists shall be entitled to be 
registered as a voter. There was a cer- 
tain amount of ingenuous cunning in 
these words, if he might say so. There were 
two associations for Women Suffrage, 
and there was a dispute going on between 
the women suffragists. Some desired 
that married women should have votes ; 
others desired that married women should 
not have votes. So far as he could see— 
and he had taken the opinion of eminent 
lawyers—this Bill would not give mar- 
ried women votes, although it was in- 
tended by it to give married women 
votes. Surely they ought to ‘know 
whether this Bill did give married women 
votes or did not. If this were a Bill for 
men, would they for a moment go on 
with it without clearly understanding so 
essential a point as whether they gave 
to one-half of the men whom they were 
going to enfranchise a vote or not? The 
Bill went on to say that women should 
be entitled to be registered, but it did 
not state what were to be the conditions 
of registration. They knew, in regard 
to men, that there were certain condi- 
tions which had to be fulfilled in order to 
enable a man to be on the register. One 
condition was the question of time; but 
here there was to be no time. Does the 
hon. Gentleman wish to place women in 
a different position to men? He did not 
think he did; and therefore he hardly 
thought that he did read this Bill before 
it was printed, or if he did so, that he 
did not read it with any very great care. 
The last clause of the Bill said, “ Pro- 
vided always that such woman is not 
subject to any legal incapacity which 
would disqualify a man voter.” Now, 
what were the legal incapacities at the 
present moment? That a man must not 
be an alien, a lunatic, an idiot—or a 
Peer. There was actually inserted in 
this remarkable Bill a special clause to 
make a distinction between men and 
women, and to say that idiot, alien, or 
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lunatic women, and Peeresses in their ” 
own right, were to have a vote. He did 
think that a Bill ought to be drawn up 
in a more practical manner before they 
discussed it. 

Mr. FAITHFULL BEGG thought the 
phraseology of the Bill was perfectly 
clear ; the object was to attach to women 
precisely the same disability as was 
attached to men. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE asked the hon. 
Gentleman, whatever his opinion was, 
to look at the words he had quoted. 
The male voter was subject to the incapa- 
city he had pointed out, but the Bill dis- 
tinctly said that a woman was not to be. 
[“Oh, oh!”] Well, grammar was the 
same whether it applied to men or wo- 
men. So far as he could see, the only 
women who would be enfranchised by 
this Bill would be widows and spinsters 
who lived alone and had some little shop. 
It was a thorough property qualification 
Bill, and, therefore, he should be sur- 
prised if many hon. Gentlemen on his 
own side voted for it. They had heard 
of the two million toiling women, but 
they were not the persons who would be 
enfranchised, so that the very class of 
women for whose sake hon. Friends of 
his had advocated female suffrage would 
not be benefited by this Measure. Very 
possibly his argument did not affect hon. 
Gentlemen on the other side. He had 
been very glad to notice on the other 
side in the present House of Commons 
sO INany young women—so many young 
men. [Laughter.| If he ignored their 
initial error in being Conservatives he had 
found them manly and independent in 
the views they expressed, and he wished 
to address a few remarks to them. His 
right hon. Friend the Member for the 
Forest of Dean had brought in a Bill 
which provided that every man and wo- 
man of full age, whether married or 
single, should be qualified to vote at Par- 
liamentary or local elections unless dis- 
qualified for reason other than sex or 
marriage, by common law or Act of Par- 
liament. The Bill further provided that 
no person should be disqualified by sex 
or marriage from being elected or being 
« Member of either House of Parliament. 
If they did away with the barrier of sex, 
logically they must give the vote to every 
woman. [Ministerial cheers.] What 
would be the consequence? In election- 
eering the life of a candidate would be 
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absolutely intolerable. [Laughter.] They 
knew what phase of mind a lady had. 
She never would understand a_ plain 
answer to a question. [Laughter.]| He 
had always observed that ladies, for 
whom he had the highest respect and 
admiration, were incapable of argument ; 
when one proved to a woman she was 
wrong she simply repeated in almost the 
same words her previous proposition. 
[Laughter.] A lady, one of the leading 
members of the Liberal Women’s Federa- 
tion—he believed that was the name of 
it—{a laugh|—who had been in favour 
of female suffrage, wrote to him only this 
morning. She said she was recently 
founding a Liberal Women’s Association 
when a lady got up and said : — 

“We need 2 moral vote; no one ought to 


be allowed to vote whose character does not 
bear the strictest investigation.” 


[Loud laughter.) He merely men- 
tioned that as an instance of che sort of 
thing they would be exposed to when 
women ruled the roast. It must be re- 
membered that women were in the ma- 
jority. [‘ Not qualified.”| He was point- 
ing out that if they passed this Bill they 
would in the end have to give women 
the vote on the same conditions as they 
gave it to men. [Ministerial cheers.| 
His right hon. Friend the Member for 
the Forest of Dean was perfectly logical 
in saying that if women were to be elec- 
tors they ought also to be elected. They 
themselves would look to that when they 
got the vote. What would happen? This 
august assembly would become an epi- 
cene club. [Laughter.] They would 
have men and women sitting here to- 
gether and discussing matters. Women 
would claim the right to be on the Exe- 
cutive. They had now a Lord of the 
Admiralty ; they would have a Lady of 
the Admiralty. [Zaughter.| He really 
believed that the Speaker’s seat would 
not be sacred, and that it was pro- 
bable they would have a Speakeress. 
[Laughter.| He took it the Whips would 
be ladies. If he were allowed to choose 
the Whips he did not know anything 
he could not pass through the House. 
It was a most dangerous and fatal pos- 
sibility that they would have Whips 
urging hon. Members, by all the bland- 
ishments known to the fair sex, to vote 
for or against what were their conscien- 
tious opinions. Reference had _ been 
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made to the action of New Zealand on 
this subject, but he declined to admit 
that the Mother of Parliaments should be 
influenced by what the New Zealand 
Legislature did. Would the hon. 
Members who cited New Zealand be 
in favour of a proportionate income 
tax and divers other schemes which had 
passed the New Zealand Legislature? 
Women had votes at municipal elections. 
Well, he was sorry they had, but he did 
not think the few women who had such 
votes would do themselves much harm 
by it. But he was perfectly certain that 
when they obtained those votes they 
would make the fact an argument for 
claiming the Parliamentary vote. Nor 
had he any objection to women sitting on 
Boards of Guardians and School Boards, 
because there were matters concerning 
women and children who were under the 
control of those bodies, which women 
were best fitted to deal with but to say 
that there was no distinction between 
women having a vote for those local 
bodies and for the election of Members 
of Parliament-was, in his opinion, to take 
an exceedingly low view of the Imperial 
Parliament. [“ Hear, hear!”] What 
hon. Member who was in favour of this 
Measure would appoint a woman to 
manage his estate or his business? Not 
one of them; and to say that, because 
women were elected to sit on Boards of 
Guardians and School Boards, therefore 
they had a right to sit in that House, was 
in his opinion an utter absurdity. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] Hon. Gentlemen who 
were moving in this matter had to face 
the hard fact that women generally really 
did not want the suffrage. But they were 
told that, even were this so, it should not 
prevent the House from granting it to 
them, and in this connection the hon. 
Member who seconded the Motion asked 
whether the working man really wanted 
the suffrage before he got it. He was 
surprised at his hon. Friend using that 
argument, because he was certainly under 
the impression that the working man did 
want the suffrage, and that Parliament 
gave it to him, not only as a matter of 
justice, but because he claimed it. 
(Hear, hear!”] Then it was urged, as 
an argument in favour of the Bill, that 
women had no means at present of ex- 


pressing their views. Why, they went 


about the country holding meetings, 
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forming associations, and getting up peti- 
tions, and they almost mobbed hon. Mem- 
bers when they were leaving the House. 
[Laughter.| He sometimes thought 
that, on the whole, ladies had too 
many means of expressing their views. 
[Laughter.] Assuredly, then, they had 
the means of expressing their views, but 
the views they expressed were their own 
particular views, and they did not repre- 
sent the views of their sex. [“‘ Hear, 
hear!”] As to the statement that women 
really desired the vote, he could only say 
that he had met a great many women in 
the course of his life, and he had not found 
that any such desire existed among them. 
In fact, he did not believe that one woman 
out of 100 was the least desirous of ob- 
taining the vote. [“ Hear, hear!”|] He 
would state what happened to him at 
Northampton at the last General Elec- 
tion. Ladies connected with the Women 
Franchise movement came down in 


strong force, took a committee room, pla- 
carded the town with denunciations of 
him, and went about the place trying to 
induce persons to vote. against him. 
Well, he asked a meeting of Liberals 
whether they had seen those ladies going 
about the town, and they said they had. 


Then he said he wanted to know what the 
husbands of those women were doing, and 
the men exclaimed : “ Nursing the baby ” 
—[laughter|\—* Washing up the baby’s 
dirty clothes ”—{/aughter |—* Cooking 
the dinner,” or “ Cleaning up the room.” 
[Loud laughter.| He asked them whether 
they wished their wives to go galavanting 
about the country in this way, and 
whether they were prepared to undertake 
domestic duties? They said emphati- 
cally that they were not, and he did not 
believe he lost a single vote in conse- 
quence of the action of those ladies. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] It was not a question 
of Conservative or Liberal, for not only 
were there a. couple of Conservative, but 
there were two or three Liberal candi- 
dates in the field besides himself who 
were in favour of giving women the suf- 
frage, and yet the men of Northampton 
deliberately came to the conclusion that 
they preferred sending to Parliament a 
Radical ‘who was opposed to Women’s 
Suffrage, rather than either a Conserva- 
tive or a Radical who was in favour of it. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] One of the ladies came 
to see him—a nice-looking, charming 
girl—[laughter|—and she said, “Is it 
Mr. Labouchere. 
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possible that you are against us?” He 
said he was, and he gave this instance 
just to show the kind of way women 
talked on these matters. What did hon. 
Members think this lady next said to 
him? She said, “Do you believe in 
love?” [Loud laughter.| He replied 
that he did—more or less—[/aughter|— 
and he added that he was surprised that 
so fascinating a young lady had not yet 
succumbed to the demands of some 
gentleman. “Well,” she replied, “I 
might have done so; a baronet wanted 
me to marry him, but I did not love him.” 
[Laughter.| And he then told her that, 
if she would take his advice, she would 
do a great deal better for herself to go 
and get a baronet than going about fish- 
ing for votes on this question. [* Hear, 
hear” and laughter.| He had noticed 
that one hon. Gentleman who had sup- 
ported the Bill charged its opponents 
with having recourse to sentimental argu- 
ments, but he contended that sentiment 
was wholly on the other side of the 
matter. [| Hear, hear!”] He was talk- 
ing the other day on the subject with an 
esteemed friend on that side of the House, 
and when he said that he was going to 
vote against the Bill his friend said, 
“Had youa mother!” [Loud laughter.| 
He frankly said that he had had a 
mother ; that she did not want the suf- 
frage, and did very well without it. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] But really what had 
all this to do with the matter! {* Hear, 
hear!”] He only related those incidents 
as specimens to show the silly talk that 
did duty for argument. on this question. 
He had no doubt that there were many 
hon. Gentlemen on both sides of the 
House who were sincerely and honestly 
in favour of the Measure on the merits 
of the question ; for instance, men like 
the right hon. Member for Bodmin (Mr. 
Courtney), though he must confess that 
he was surprised that a man of his robust 
views should be in favour of it. it was 
further urged that the proposal ought to 
be granted on grounds of justice, and they 
were asked whether it was just to impose 
taxation without representation? Well, 
the present Bill would not give represen- 
tation to women generally even if it were 
passed. Widows and moneyed spinsters 
were not the only women who were taxed. 
There was such a thing as indirect taxa- 
tion, and all women were subject to it. 
[“Hear, hear!”] Did hon. Gentlemen 
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think that they would in any way benefit 
the vast numbers of working women, large 
numbers of whom were subjected to 
sweating, by granting the sufirage to 
widows and moneyed spinsters, who would 
in no sort of way, and in no sense, repre- 
sent them? [‘ Hear, hear” and mur- 
murs of dissent.| He did not think so, 
and when hon. Members talked about 
Justice demanding the Measure, it should 
always be borne in mind that the matter 
was really based on common sense. 
Nature had made a distinction between 
men and women, and no Act of Par- 
liament could alter that distinction. 
[Laughter.| Woman had her province, 
and he would prefer to leave her to it. 
For women to exercise the Parlia- 
mentary vote, to meddle with Par- 
liamentary elections, or to be = in 
Parliament, was as absurd as for men 
to engage in the occupations of women. 
He asserted that women were physically 
unable to fulfil the full duties of citizen- 
ship. [An Hon. Memper: “There are 
exceptions.”| Yes, but they could 
not legislate for exceptions. They 
imust legislate for the general mass. 
He knew perfectly well that no 
man here, with perhaps two or 
three exceptions, would fight if they were 
engaged in war abroad, but, if the 
country was invaded, then it was the 
duty of every man sound in wind and 
limb to fight for the country. It is im- 
possible to say that women could fulfil 
the primary duty of citzenship, which 
was to defend the country against foreign 
invasion, unless they went back to the 
reign of the Amazons. Intellectually, he 
said, that women had not these gifts 
which fitted them for being elected. They 
had got a certain amount of what he 
might call instinct rather than reason, 
but they were impulsive, emotional, and 
had got absolutely no sense of proportion. 
The tendency of women had been to fall 
under influence. His hon. Friend the 
Seconder said it was desirable they should 
fall under the influence of the Church, 
meaning all Churches. He thought that 
Members on that side of the House drew 
a great line of distinction between re- 
ligious matters and political matters, and 
that, while they recognised that the 


pastors of the different denominations 
were in their right in exercising influence 
over their flocks in religious matters, they 
must not have one half-pennyworth of 
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influence over them in political matters. 
Woman was essentially an altruist, if he 
might be allowed to use the expression— 
she worked through somebody else. The 
fact was, woman’s province was not to 
go into the market-place and talk. Who 
was the woman they had respected for 
ages? Cornelia. Did they suppose that if 
Cornelia had gone talking in the Forum 
her name would have come down to them 
with that respect it had? No. They re- 
spected her because she was the mother 
of the Gracchi—because she brought into 
the world these Gracchi, and worked 
through them for the benefit of her 
country. He did not want women to take 
part in the rough wrangles and quarrels 
that distinguished political life. It had 
always been the rule, since the world be- 
van, that it was most undesirable that 
women should take that active part in 
public life that men did. The Greek view 
of women was that the best woman was 
the woman who was the least heard of. 
The Roman view was, “the woman who 
lived chaste, made wool, and looked after 
her own house.” For his part he was of 
opinion that those views, though old, were 
sound and solid, and by them he should 
always stand. He stood there, not only 
as the advocate of man, but as represent- 
ing the wishes of the women in protesting 
against their being given votes, and in 
saying that the vast mass of women did 
not want them. If they had the ballot 
he did not think they would have twenty 
Members of that House voting for this 
Bill. He only asked hon. Gentlemen on 
both sides of the House to vote fairly and 
squarely, and according to their own con- 
scientious opinions. If they did really 
believe it was desirable that the whole of 
the women should have votes and should 
be allowed to sit in that House, and to ful- 
fil all the duties that were now performed 
by men in public matters, let them by 
all means vote for this Bill. But he urged 
them not to vote simply because they 
imagined that this was not a practical 
question, and that the Bill would not be 
pushed forward. The fact was, they 
pledged themselves by giving a vote for 
the Bill, because if it was not pushed for- 
ward at the present moment another Bill 
would be brought. in later, they would be 
reminded that they had already voted for 
a similar Measure, and that they were 
bound to continue to do so. Always after 
a large extension of the franchise there 
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was almost immediately a general elec- 
tion. The result. of this vote would be 
that there would be a general election. 
He showed the strength of his convictions 
on this subject by urging the House to 
vote against the Bill, although he thought 
that in some respects a general election 
was most desirable. If hon. Gentlemen 
opposite were not anxious for a general 
election let them not give a vote, a 
thoroughly unpractical vote, for a Bill 
which was drawn up in a fashion truly 
ridiculous, and which at one moment tried 
to persuade them that all women would 
have votes, and, at another moment, that 
they would not have votes. 

Sik WILFRID LAWSON (Cumber- 
land, Cockermouth) said they knew that 
there were more than 100 Members who 
would vote for the Bill that day, and they 
voted because there was a strong feeling 
outside for the Bill. The hon. Member 
for Hereford seemed to imply that there 
was no feeling in Cumberland in favour 
of it. He happened to know that there 
were no less than 4,000 women connected 
with the various political associations in 
that county, and every one of those as- 
sociations was in favour of Women’s 
Suffrage. He was glad that there had not 
been much said that day on the odious 
lines of voting for this Bill, because 
women would vote this or that way. He 
thought that was about the lowest line 
anybody could take. If all the women 
were to vote in favour of the publicans he 
should still be in favour of giving them 
votes, because he thought it was right and 
just that they should have them. There 
could only be two sound and satisfactory 
reasons why women should not be allowed 
to take part in Parliamentary elections. 
One was that they had some defect in 
their intellect, and the other was that they 
had some defect in their conscience. 
Either their head or their heart must be 
wrong if they were justified in excluding 
them as they were now excluded. He did 
not think there was any deterioration in 
women in regard to character in any way. 


A diploma of this kind from the hon. | 


Member for Flint was trustworthy. 
But, without going so far as the hon. 
Member for Flint, he would say that 
women were at least as good as men. 
Then, if they were not too bad for the 
franchise, they were too stupid? If the 
stupid were to be excluded from the fran- 
chise, how about the illiterate voters? 


Mr. Labouchere. 
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These were entrusted with the franchise, 
and elaborate precautions were taken to 
allow them to record their votes. Surely 
these should be excluded if women were 
to be excluded. What did the £10 
householders know about politics when 
the Whigs enfranchised them in 1832; 
or the householders who were enfran- 
chised by the Tories in 1864; or the 
county voters whom Mr. Gladstone en- 
franchised in 1884? The way to teach 
people politics was to let them take part 
in politics, else it was to act on the prin- 
ciple of the old lady who would not allow 
her son to go into the water until he had 
learned to swim. [Laughter.| Women 
would learti politics, and have plenty of 
teachers when they had votes to give. 
Many of them were politicians now. 
Look at the Primrose Dames—did they 
not talk politics at their meetings? Look 
at the Women’s Liberal Association— 
were they not at the present time most 
active among Liberal organisations? It 
was but a year ago that his hon. Friend 
Mr. Labouchere took him to address a 
Women’s Liberal Association somewhere 
in the East End of London. [Laughter. | 
Were not candidates delighted to avail 
themselves of the services of women? Of 
course they were; and was it not an 
extraordinary thing for a Member to 
accept the assistance of women to influ- 
ence voters, and yet to say that women 
who could influence votes were not fit 
to have a vote themselves?) This was 
more inconsistent than the average poli- 
tician, and that was saying a good deal. 
Another argument which had not been 
used much during the Debate was what 
he might call the refinement argument, 
the argument that women were too re- 
fined, and would be spoiled if they took 
part in the rough and tumble of Parties— 
that they are too good for politics. He 
read in a newspaper the other day how 
at Dunedin, New Zealand, where it 
appeared the women electors outnum- 
bered the men, they returned a man who 
had been very much opposed to giving 
the franchise to women, and he explained 
his position by saying he opposed the 
extension because women were too good 
for the franchise, not that the franchise 
was too good for women. That might 








be so; he did not know whether that 
jargument would be used. It had been 
| said by so great an authority as Mr. Glad- 
| stone, that to adopt Women’s Suffrage 
i 
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would be to invite women to leave that 
position of delicacy, purity and _ refine- 
ment which is the present source of her 
power. But he was not convinced. If 
politics degraded women they degraded 
men; and if there was something de- 
erading in politics, then they had better 
not take part in them, but leave them to 
the basest of mankind. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Thanet (Mr. J. 
Lowther) had in times past expressed the 
view that the Turf offered a more honour- 
able pursuit than proceedings in the 
House, but he did not agree with the 
right hon. Gentleman. In sitting for 
six months in the House, trying to pro- 
mote just legislation for the whole coun- 
try, they were employed in the noblest 
work men could occupy themselves with. 
If, as Mr. Gladstone said in one of his 
articles, all those who lived in a country 
should love that country and take an 
interest in it, it was a most patriotic 
thing to give women votes. He could 
not understand how any Liberal could 
be afraid in this matter. He looked 
upon his hon. Friend (Mr. Labouchere) 
as a leader of democrats, as a friend of 
political economy and of liberty in every 
shade, and yet there he was shuddering 
and shaking in his shoes at the prospect 
of a few women voting for or against 
him. [Laughter.| It was an extra 
ordinary position to take, and it gave him 
a thrill of pain to contemplate him. 
Everybody was to have equal justice— 
except women. An American planter ex- 
pressed the view that all men are born 
free except niggers; and similarly his 
hon. Friend declared all men are born 
free except women. ([Laughter.| If 
women were admitted to the franchise, 
what harm could they do? Could they 
make things worse than they were? 
Mankind had been running the world 
for some four thousand years, and 
had made an awful mess of it; 
could women make it worse with 
hundred-million Budgets, massacres, 
famine, riots, and frightful war expendi- 
ture all over the world? Would they 
bring in the drink traffic or do anything 
to remove evils which, as Mr. Gladstone 
said, made our people in our slums as 
miserable and degraded as those of any 
heathen country? Let us not wrap our- 
selves in self-complacency and say, “ Who 
can show us any good?” Take. women’s 
help in everything that was humane and 
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merciful, everything that would alleviate 
the lot of our suffering fellow country- 
men—that was our duty. He might quote 
the words of the present Prime Minister, 
uttered some eight months ago : — 


“Tt is the improvement of the daily life of 
struggling millions, the diminution of the 
sorrows so many are born to, which is the task, 
the blessed task, that Parliament is called into 
existence for.” 


If that be so, then call in women to help 
in that noble work. We had arrived at 
a year which should be memorable in 
the annals of this country, and every day 
brought suggestions how to celebrate the 
completion of the sixtieth year of the 
reign of our Sovereign—a woman—he 
might say the woman of the century. 
The House might do something worthy 
of the celebration of this great event, the 
longest reign in English history, by per- 
forming a great act of enfranchisement, 
which would be a legislative monument 
for all years to come of statesmanlike 
justice. [“ Hear!” ] 

Cot. WARING (Down, N.) said he was 
an advocate of the rights of women, but 
he took a view slightly differing from that 
of hon. Members who had posed in the 
part. He was a convert .or a pervert. 
The first time he voted in the House on 
this subject it was for a Bill similar to 
the present, and on the present occasion 
he had the full intention of voting in an 
opposite sense. He had been convinced 
by the arguments of women themselves, 
and held with good reason, that the majo- 
rity of women, and those whose opinions 
were best worth having, were strongly 
opposed to the Bill. He was not without 
a little experience in the matter, and had 
the opportunity of knowing the views of 
a considerable number of ladies in various 
relations, and he had found them without 
exception opposed to this Bill becoming 
the law of the land. The proposer and 
seconder of the Amendment had gone 
over the grounds of objection thoroughly, 
and had déalt with the question from a 
jocular point of view. That was not his 
intention. He held the view of women, 
who were the best judges in this matter, 
that in accepting the franchise they would 
surrender more powerful influence than 
they would receive in political matters. 
They preferred the indirect power to the 
direct power with which it was proposed 
to invest them. This direct power would 
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be exercised only by that class of women 
of whom samples might be seen outside 
the doors of the House. He confessed 
that he did not think the hon. Member 
for Northampton, or even St. Anthony, 
would incur much danger in passing 
through the small crowd in the Lobby. 
[Cries of “Oh, oh!”] Well, it was his 
opinion ; it was matter of taste. If hon. 
Members found attractions there ‘it was 
surprising that they attended the Debate. 
The opinion among women generally was 
opposed to their introduction into poli- 
tical turmoil. If they had the franchise 
they would prefer not to use it, and still 
less would they like to be governed by 
their fussy sisters who Members might 
see in the Lobby. What evidence was 
there that women asked for the fran- 
chise? The evidence only of those ladies 
to whom he had alluded. There had 
been no demonstration on the other side, 
simply because those who were opposed 
to the Measure were those who con- 
sidered it would be out of their sphere to 
demonstrate. They had demonstrated in- 
directly through their husbands, brothers, 
and sons, and he hoped they would 
do so effectually on the present occasion. 
The proposer of this Bill talked about 
their discarding prejudice. He had no 
prejudice in this matter. He had already 
voted for this proposal, and now he was 
prepared to vote the opposite way, be- 
cause in the intervening time he had 
become convinced that to pass such a 
Measure would be mischievous to the 
country, mischievous to the sex it was 
proposed to emancipate, and mischievous 
to the interests of the world at large. 
The hon. Gentleman who seconded the 
Bill talked about the military argument. 
He dared say there were some Members 
who wished to see the military influence 
of this country less preponderant than it 
was, and who thought that if ladies had 
a vote wars and rumours of wars would 
cease. He believed that the most mili- 
tant and most military people were the 
ladies. Did they ever hear of a woman 
who would not like to see her son in the 
Army or Navy, and if she had children in 
either branch of the service would object 
to their going to the front? It was said 
that ladies should have this direct power 
because their male relations did not re- 
present them. He thought a good many 
hon. Members would be chary about 
giving a vote contrary to the desires of 
Col. Waring. 
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his female relatives. It might also be 
said that, as the local franchise had been 
given to women, they should, there- 
fore, extend to them the franchise for 
Imperial purposes. However, that was 
an entirely different question. In local 
matters their advice and assistance was 
most valuable, and he himself assisted 
his hon. Friend the Member for South 
Belfast in getting an Act passed last 
Session to enable ladies to serve as mem- 
bers of Boards of Guardians in Ireland. 
They were told that this question was a 
moral question. No doubt it was, but 
he doubted very much whether the ladies 
who were anxious to obtain a vote were 
the best judges of how that moral ques- 
tion could be best solved. 

Mr. G. WYNDHAM (Dover) said that, 
as being in some slight degree responsible 
for the shape in which this Measure had 
been presented to the House—in colla- 
boration, of course, with many others of 
greater experience and of far greater 
technical knowledge in the matter of 
drafting than he could pretend to be— 
he should like, for a moment, to take up 
the challenge which the hon. Member for 
Northampton had thrown out. He was 
sorry the hon. Member was not in his 
place. His speech amused the House, 
but it surprised him a little. On the 
cover of the weekly periodical which they 
all associated with the hon. Gentleman, 
there appeared the classic presentment 
of woman personified, as he had always 
ingenuously thought, with that wide 
wisdom, that manly courage, that com- 
mon sense which the hon. Gentleman 
attributed to himself that afternoon, and 
which justified him, in his own opinion, 
in judging and condemning everyone in 
this Kingdom—from the Prime Minister 
in his own Party down to a corporal in a 
marching regiment. The hon. Member 
began his speech by a sigh for the good 
old days. He remembered, he said, when 
this subject was a jest. Everyone would 
admit that the hon. Member could give 
it new life, that in his hands age had not 
withered it, nor custom staled its mani- 
fold variety. It was still amusing ; but 
if the hon. Member could make fun of 
this matter which was new, he could not 
produce any new arguments. The argu- 
ments he adduced were the old argu- 
ments, and in particular he would beg 
the attention of the House to his use of 
a familiar device. He hardly touched 
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the merits of the question at all, for he 
did not call it an attack upon the merits 
of the question to say in one sentence 
that women are so subjected to the in- 
fluence of the other sex that they ought 
on that account, and that account alone, 
to be struck off the register, and in the 
very next sentence to say there were not 
20 men in the House who would vote 
according to their convictions, because 
they were all subject to the influence of 
women. As to the shape in which the 
Measure was presented to the House, it 
was the result of many Debates in times 
past. When the hon. Member argued 
that the House was suspicious, and justly 
suspicious, of any attempt to capture its 
assent to abstract resolutions, he asso- 
ciated himself with him. But in times 
past so many attacks had been made 
upon the shape in which this Measure 
was put forward that they dared not 
bring it forward as, perhaps, they should 
have done, in the form of a resolution, 
because if they had brought forward a 
resolution on the question of Women’s 
Suffrage they should have been told that 
such a resolution weighed for nothing. 
They were, then, driven to a Bill. But 
if a Bill was brought forward, on the other 
hand, which introduced any question 
which was rather a question of franchise 
—-whether for men or for women—it 
gave an opportunity to the enemy. He 
would assume that they made women 
who were owners voters, in right of their 
ownership, and not of their occupation. 
If they had done so, there was not a 
Radical who would have voted for the 
Measure. He would assume, on the other 
hand, that they had left out the owners 
and put in women on the larger or ser- 
vice franchise. In such a case there was 
hardly a Conservative in the House who 
would have voted for it. Hon. Gentle- 
men who differed from them might say 
it was clear they could not frame a Bill 
on this subject. He denied that alto- 
vether. He said if, in that House, it was 
impossible to invite an opinion upon a 
question of principle, why then they were 
restricted by the law they had made from 
doing the duty which the country ex- 
pected from them. The country did ex- 
pect that this House should be able to 
say whether the sex ‘was to remain under 
this disability or not, and in this Bill 
they invited the House to say yea or nay 
to that question, and invited them to 
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pronounce on no other question of re- 
presentation whatever. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton, descending into 
minuter details, tried to frighten people 
by saying that in this Bill they gave a 
woman a preferential right over a man 
in the matter of registration. He did 
not read it so. They entitled a woman 
to be placed on the register of voters, 
but they only entitled her to be placed 
on as the Revising Barrister acted in 
accordance with the rules and procedure 
of his office. This Measure was, in the 
opinion of its promoters, a Reform Bill, 
and they declined to associate it in their 
minds with the terrors which the hon. 
Member for Northampton had depicted 
before them. They thought that this 
Reform Bill had nothing whatever to do 
with the so-called movement for Women’s 
Rights, whatever might be the merits or 
demerits of that movement. It had 
nothing more to do with that movement 
for Women’s Rights than the Reform Bill 
of 1885 had to do with the propaganda 
of Jack Cade. On the contrary, they 
held—and they appealed to the past to 
support them—that the result of every 
inclusion of new voters into the electorate 
had been to minimise the apparent im- 
portance of the most extreme advocates 
of those reform measures. He remem- 
bered when he was a boy that the name 
of the hon. Member for North West Nor- 
folk was a word of terror in good Tory 
households, while now he was an 
esteemed and popular Member of that 
House on both sides. He would name 
again another question of representation 
—the question as to whether the religious 
test should be applied in that House. 
Mr. Bradlaugh, so long as he fighting for 
that question, was also a word of terror, 
but, when he had won the victory on that 
question of representation, Mr. Brad- 
laugh was also an esteemed and popular 
Member of the House. And so, he 
thought, it would be found that when 
the franchise was granted to women, who 
otherwise were capable and were house- 
holders, a great deal of the extreme pro- 
nunciation of views with which some 
persons were alarmed would no longer 
be heard. So long as they did not allow 
an elector to give effect to his voice con- 
stitutionally, he was justified in trying 
to attract their attention. For his part, 
he said that before the last Reform Bill 
he thought an agricultural labourer was 
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quite entitled to “booh” a candidate | 
while he was making a speech, for he had | 
no other way of showing that candidate | 
that he disagreed with him. Now, how- | 
ever, he had no longer any such right to 

“booh” him. If he did so he was a | 
public nuisance, because he had a remedy 

in his hands. If he did not agree with 

the candidate, he could now vote against | 
him. So also if the hon. Member for | 
Nerthampton had been incommoded by 
the arguments pressed upon him by cer- | 
tain ladies in this country, if he would 
pass this Bill, he had the remedy in 
his hands. He could say, “My dear 
lady, if you disagree with me, vote | 
against me at the next election ; do not | 
trouble me with your arguments now.” 
But that was exactly what the hon. Mem- 
ber feared. In spite of all his imposing 
attitude of manly courage, what was the 
real motive of the hon. Member for 
Northampton in opposing the Bill! It 
was very transparent. He said that if 
these ladies had a vote they would make 
the life of a candidate intolerable. What 
he meant was, that they would bring 
the Parliamentary existence of certain 
Members to an abrupt close. That was 
really the view of the hon. Member. 
Mr. Bagehot, in his work on the English | 
Constitution, said that when Lord Eldon 
was Lord Chancellor of England the only 
political view he had was that things as 
they were were consistent with the con- | 
tinued existence of John Scott, Earl of | 
Eldon ; but if there were any change how 
did he know that they would be? So it 
seemed to be with the hon. Member for 
Northampton. Things as they were were 
consistent with his having a seat in that | 
House, but if there was any change he 
might not any longer be very sure of his | 
seat. [Laughter.| What was there in 

the present representative machinery of 

this country that claimed sentimental | 
adherence? We spent many thousands a 

year to get barristers to interpret Acts of 

Parliament relating to our electoral sys- 

tem. The problem of Women’s Suffrage | 
would be presented to the same tribunal, 
and the technical difficulties which might 
be involved ought not to affect the deci- 
sion of the House. 

Sm BARRINGTON SIMEON (South- 
ampton) asked how they were to be sure 
that ladies would not claim to sit in the 
House of Commons if they once had Par- 
liamentary votes. If once there was “ one 
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man one vote, and every man a vote,” how 
could they deny votes to women? Con- 
sidering there were 1,100,000 more wo- 
men than men, and that every woman 
would have a vote if ever one got it, were 
they to suppose that when women could 
swamp the votes of men they would be 
content to remain outside. If ever they 
got into Parliament the end of this coun- 
try would not be far off. The immediate 


| result, however, of this Bill would be the 


biggest creation of faggot votes ever 
known. Rich men would buy votes for 


| their wives and daughters, while the 
| wives and daughters of artisans, who were 


told at every election that they were the 
backbone of the country, would have 
no votes. This would work the greatest 
possible injustice, and he could not pos- 
sibly vote for such a thing. If the work- 
ing classes were the backbone of the 
country, why should not the female back- 
bone of the country have votes. This 
present House of Commons contained 
more new Members (and he was one of 
them) than any previous House, and if 
they were as wise and sensible as their 
predecessors they would defeat this most 
unwise and pernicious Bill by a very large 
| Cheers. | 

Mr. JEBB (Cambridge University), in 
supporting the Bill, said he would con- 
fine himself to certain definite arguments 
for and against the principle of the Bill. 
Did women really want the vote or not! 
He remembered very well, in 1892, the 
last occasion upon which this question 
was discussed in the House, the present 


| Leader of the House, as he was also then, 
| in winding up the Debate, remarking that 


he did not know any way in which women 


| could have manifested their desire for the 


franchise in which they had not mani- 
fested it, and he observed that when the 
agricultural labourers received the fran- 
chise in 1885 there was not then more 
evidence before the country of their desire 
for the franchise than there was now of 
such a desire on the part of women. 
No one knew exactly what proportion of 


| women desired the franchise, but it was 


well known that a very large number of 
educated and intelligent women had been 
active in demanding it. In his opinion 
the demand among educated and thought- 
ful women had greatly increased even in 
the last five years, and at the present 
moment the number who desired the 
franchise as compared with the number 
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who desired it in 1892 had very much in- 
creased. On what ground was the vote 
to be refused to women who had the 
qualification! Two grounds were men- 
tioned, one of which was that women 
were of an inferior mental capacity to 
men. But that was no longer maintained. 
The other ground given was that women 
could not bear arms in defence of the 
country ; but he submitted that, even in 
the case of invasion, there were large 
numbers of men who would probably not 
be capable of rendering very efficient ser- 
vice. Possibly, if the garrison of Inver- 
ness were in need of a librarian, for in- 
stance, he might offer himself for the 
post. [Laughter.| In the case of war, 
women, like men, would have their taxes 
raised, and he could not imagine that they 
should be refused the franchise on the 
ground that they could not bear arms. 
Then what was the force of the assertion 
that no legislation remained to be passed 
in the interests of women which would not 
have an equally good chance of passing, 
even if women continued to have no 
votes?! It was an undoubted fact that 
much legislation in the interest of women 
had been passed in recent years, but it 
ought to be remembered that the atten- 
tion given to that subject had been 
largely influenced by the fact that during 
the same period an active movement had 
been in progress for extending the fran- 
chise to women. But such a movement 
could not be relied on as a permanent 
force for keeping up the attention of 
legislators to the interests of women. He 
granted that legislators had in recent 
times had no desire whatever to refuse 
justice to women, but women were neces- 
sarily better judges of the needs of women 
than men could possibly be. It could not 
be denied that before the extension of the 
franchise to the agricultural labourer 
there was an earnest desire to do every- 
thing that was just for the agricultural 
labourer, but after he got the franchise 
the needs of his class were viewed for the 
first time from the point of view of that 
class ; and the same was true of every 
successive extension of the Suffrage. 
If women had the Suffrage, legislators 
would legislate in the light of the 
directly expressed views of women on 
questions relating to the interests 
of women. [‘ Hear, hear!”] He had 
the honour of being a Member of the 
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certain educational questions. There were 
women members of that Commission, and 
one of the problems with which they had 
to deal was connected with girls’ schools, 
and the male members found they had 
very much to learn from the women mem- 
bers. Women’s Suffrage was especially 
desirable in the interests of those women 
engaged in employment which they 
shared with men, and in the interests of 
women who were candidates for employ- 
ment as to their fitness for which men 
were at present the sole judges, and had 
the final power of excluding them. Large 
numbers of such women were not in a 
position to take any active part in de- 
manding the Suffrage. The hon. Member 
who seconded the Bill referred to a large 
deputation of women which came up from 
the collieries to represent their views on 
the subject of female labour in collieries. 
Many of the women who had been leaders 
of the movement had taken that part not 
only because they themselves desired the 
franchise, but also in the interests of 
women engaged in such employments as 
he had mentioned. It was true that the 
omission of the Lodger Franchise from 
the Bill would exclude numbers of women 
for whom the Suffrage was especially de- 
sirable, but he submitted that this was 
eminently a question in which it was de- 
sirable to proceed circumspectly, and the 
omission of the Lodger Franchise was 


not a reason for voting against 
the principle of the Bill. [* Hear, 


hear!”] It was said that women 
would be drawn out of their proper 
sphere. He did not see how voting would 
do that. They already canvassed and 
spoke on platforms, and candidates for 
Parliament were only too glad to get 
them as canvassers. It was further con- 
tended that domestic interests would be 
neglected ; but did domestic life make 
larger demands on women than profes- 
sional life on men? Then it was said that 
the relations between the sexes would be 
revolutionised. He was unable to see how 
that result was to follow. If anything 
they could do in that House was capable 
of subverting the fundamental laws of 
nature, the powers of the House were 
very much greater than he took them 
to be. A_ revolution in the relations 
between man and woman was not likely 
to occur until “human nature is other 
than it isnow.” As to the suggestion that 
women would claim seats in Parliament 
if they obtained the franchise, there was 
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absolutely no logical or practical connec- 
tion between giving women votes and 
giving them seats in Parliament. Clergy- 
men had votes, but they could not sit in 
the House. It might be said that the 
Bishops represented them. Were men 
then to be looked on as Bishops, and 
women as a sort of inferior Clergy? It 
was said, again, that women would believe 
too much in the remedial power of legis- 
lation, and that if they had the franchise 
there would be some danger of increasing 
the tendency to over-legislation. What 
proof was there that women held that 
belief any more than men? And if they 
did, what reason was there to doubt that 
a little experience would cure them of the 
illusion? He now came to an argument 
which deserved respectful attention. It 
was that women were by nature more 
emotional and excitable than men. It 
was argued that a leaven of female voters 
in the electorate might be dangerous at 
times of crisis, when popular feeling ran 
high—as, for instance, at times when the 
issue of peace or war was in question. 
But what proof was there that) women 
were on the average more emotional and 
excitable than men? It would certainly 
be difficult for them to be more so than 
some men, and he did not know by which 
process it was to be established that as 
a sex they were so. He should say that 
as a sex they were more practical than 
men. He would now introduce a few con- 
siderations on the other side. The 
“alamities of war fell on women even 
more heavily than on men, because war 
desolated the home. At such a crisis as 
that supposed, women would have an 


even stronger motive than men for 
using their influence against any 
rash or precipitate movement of 
public opinion. [‘ Hear, hear!”] At 
such a moment women would, pro- 


bably, be often a moderating force. 
Another case in which the supposed 
emotional temperament of women was 
represented as a danger was the case of 
suffering caused by improvidence or vice. 
It was alleged that women would lean 
towards an excessive and misplaced 
clemency. Now it was to be noted that 
women were not more lenient, but usually 
harder and more severe, than most men 
in their judgment of certain delinquen- 
cies ; for example, in their judgment of 
suffering incurred by thriftlessness—for 
women were accustomed to the details of 
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economy, and were apt to resent the ab- 
sence of thrift with just severity. Again, 
women are more severe than men towards 
all offences against the life of the family. 
And, further, a wider consideration ape 
plies here. The women who had been 
most active in claiming the Suffrage were 
familiar with the arguments which had 
been used against their claim. They 
would be especially on their guard against 
justifying the objectors by committing 
those errors which their opponents 
asserted that women, as a sex, would be 
sure to commit. And the less educated 
portion of the female electorate would 
be influenced in such cases by the example 
of those women to whom they would look 
as their natural leaders in such a matter. 
Further, the political responsibility of the 
Suffrage would of itself tend to steady 
and sober the judgment of women. If, 
on some public questions, some women 
had shown a lack of that quality, this had 
not been due simply to the temperament 
of woman, but also to the fact that hith- 
erto they had not had the direct  re- 
sponsibilities of active citzenship. It was 
objected that, as there were more women 
than men in this country, the votes of 
men might ultimately be swamped by the 
votes of women. This argument assumed 
that men and women voters would form 
opposite camps. But how, he asked, was 
this argument to be reconciled with the 
other argument that there was no reason 
for giving women votes, inasmuch as all 
that they could want had already been 
done for them by male legislators? For, 
if that were the case,. why should the 
votes of all women be arrayed against 
the votes of men? The two arguments 
contradicted each other, and the first, 
that all women would vote on one side 
and all men on the other, was flagrantly 
absurd. What were the probable ad- 
vantages of Women’s Suffrage? An 
eminent writer had said that women were, 
on the whole, more: conscientious than 
men. Without denying or affirming that, 
it might be said that the number of 
women who would vote with a real and 
intelligent sense of civic duty would pro- 
bably be at least as large as the number 
of men who did so. When a woman had 
some definite duty set before her, she was 
at least as scrupulous in the discharge of 
it as the average man, especially if it de- 
manded self-effacement and self-sacrifice. 
The new element which Women’s Suffrage 
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would add to the electorate would pro- 
bably have the quality of conscientious- 
ness in a high degree. The result would 
tend to increase the importance of 
character in public life, and that was a 
result which they would all welcome. It 
had been said by the hon. Member for 
Hereford that in the State of Washington 
the Suffrage was given to women and 
then taken away. He could not help 
wondering that the hon. Member who 
used that argument against this proposal 
to give the Suffrage to women did not 
see that it cut both ways, because the 
reason for the withdrawal of the privilege 
at Washington might have been that the 
male voters found the female voters more 
fastidious than they desired. Then 
women knew a great deal about the life 
of the poor, and if they obtained the 
vote questions affecting the social condi- 
tion of the masses would come to the 
front. Women would be opposed by in- 
stinct to violent or revolutionary 
changes, and to Measures involving con- 
fiseation of property. Let no one suppose 
that he meant that women, as such, 
would collectively lean to one of the great 
parties in the State rather than to the 
other. He could imagine nothing more 
absurd than to predict that the female 
sex, if enfranchised, would prove to be 
collectively Conservative or collectively 
Liberal. What might safely be predicted 
was that the general influence of women 
would tend to moderate extreme ten- 
dencies on either side in polities. It would 
be no slight gain from Women’s Suffrage 
if, through it, mothers who had taken an 
intelligent interest in the public affairs of 
their country, and in the duties of citzen- 
ship, were thereby better fitted to educate 
their children in such thoughts and aims 
as would tend to make them patriotic 
and public-spirited men and women. 
When he weighed the objections which 
had been urged against Women’s Suffrage, 
and placed in the other scale the ad- 
vantages which might reasonably be ex- 
pected from it, he could feel no doubt to 
which side the balance inclined. He sup- 
ported this Bill, not only because it was 
just, but also because he believed it 
to be expedient in the public interest. 
[Cheers. 

*Sim WILLIAM HARCOURT (Mon- 
mouthshire, W.): I do not feel as if I 
ought to give a silent vote upon this Bill. 
It seems to me that if there ever was 
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a question upon which people ought to 
have the courage of their opinions it is 
this. |“ Hear, hear!”] They ought to 
form an opinion and act upon it accord- 
ing to their convictions. It has been 
agreed all through this discussion that 
we are not dealing merely with the de- 
tails of this particular Bill. That, I 
think, is generally admitted by both 
sides. What we are dealing with is a 
principle of the highest possible impor- 
tance and of the gravest possible conse- 
quences. We have to consider it not 
in the least, I should hope, with reference 
to speculations as to the effect of that 
principle upon political parties—|“ hear, 
hear! ”|—but with reference to the re- 
sult which it will have not only upon the 
present, but upon the future interests of 
this country. I suppose that if this Bill 
is intended to do anything it is intended 
to assert ultimately the identical rights 
of women to exercise the electoral fran- 
chise with men. I shall not discuss the 
question on the ground of the distinction 
between local and Imperial questions. 
Everybody must feel that there is a real 
and _ solid - distinction between them. 
[“ Hear, hear!’’| You cannot import 
the mere fact of female suffrage in local 
matters as a substantial and far less a 
conclusive argument in favour of female 
suffrage in Imperial matters. [An Hon. 
Mremper: “Why not?”] If that does 
not commend itself to the hon. Member 
he can answer me. To my mind the 
point is obvious. I decline altogether to 
enter upon invidious comparisons of the 
merits or capacities of the two sexes, for 
it requires a man with more courage than 
I possess to make distinctions of that kind. 
[Laughter.| But some Gentlemen have 
entered upon that dangerous ground. 
They will find abundance of such dis- 
cussion in the modern literature of the 
day—{/aughter|—conducted, I think, to 
a great degree, probably to the largest 


degree, by the more numerous sex. 
[Laughter.| 1 shall confine myself to 


one single point, a dry, statistical point, 
which is incapable of contradiction and 
introduces no controversy—namely, the 
numerical relations of the two sexes. 
That has been stated already over and 
over again in this Debate. There are in 
this country 1,200,000 more women than 
men. This is practically a Bill for the 
ultimate enfranchisement of that ma- 
jority. [Cheers.] The hon. Member for 
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Durham argued upon that basis. He 
did not proceed with the caution of the 
hon. Member for the University of Cam- 
bridge, who held out as an encourage- 
ment to men in this matter that this 
would be such a very small Bill. It is 
not a small Bill in the consequences 
which it may entail. It is a very great 
Bill, for you cannot resist the ultimate 
results of this Measure.  [“ Hear, 
hear!”] The hon. Member for North- 
ampton referred to the Bill of my right 
hon. Friend the Member for the Forest 
of Dean. That is a Bill for universal 
manhood suffrage, and if that principle 


is ultimately accepted this Bill 
will lead as a consequence to uni- 
versal female suffrage. There is not 


an arugument used by the hon. Mem- 
ber for the University just now which is 
not applicable to the ultimate extension 
of the suffrage to all women. That is 
the question upon which you are to vote 
to-day ; that is the consideration that 
you ought to have in your minds. The 
hon. Member for the University asked 
what connection there is between voting 
powers and a seat in the Legislature. 
Well, there is the most intimate connec- 
tion. My right hon. Friend the Member 
for Aberdeen, the greatest 
upon that question, tells 
in the American States, where the 
vote has been’ given to women 
the capacity for a seat in the Legis- 
lature has also been given as a matter 
of course. Therefore we can see what is 
the character and magnitude of this ques- 
tion. No man can doubt that at some 
time or other—it may be sooner, it may 
be later—all the restrictions, or most of 
the restrictions which are now placed 


me that 





e | 
upon male suffrage will be removed. 


These things wait sometimes a great deal 
longer than people hope, but they come 
quicker sometimes than people expect, 
But those restrictions will be removed. 
The hon. Member for the University of 
Cambridge says that it is not to be 
expected that all men will vote on one 
side and all women on the other. No 
man expects that, but is it not perfectly 
clear that where you have a majority 
of 1,200,000 those who possess that 
majority must in the long run have the 
determining voice? Then this is a very 
fundamental change in the constitution 
of the country. [Cheers]. No one can 
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It is to establish what I 
\think was called in the course of this 
Debate a change upon an Amazonian 
basis; you are going to establish the 
electorate on a popular womanhood ma- 
jority. In my opinion that may be a 
good thing or a bad thing, but it is not 
a thing to be disposed of on a Wednesday 
afternoon. [Cheers.| If a proposal so 
fundamentally affecting the whole Parlia- 
mentary Constitution of this country is 
to be entertained, not in a trivial Bill, but 
in a discussion of a great principle with 
enormous consequences, it ought to be 
produced on the authority of aresponsible 
Government. [Cheers.] I do not see 
any indications to-day that Her Majesty’s 
advisers are prepared to take the respon- 
sibility of making any such recommenda- 
ition. [Laughter and Cheers.| Therefore 
it appears to me that this is not the 
|manner and this is not the occasion to 
inaugurate the establishment of such a 
momentous change. This is a question 
'which I think does not come within the 
ordinary category of these Wednesday 
debates, the value of which I entirely 
admit. I attach to it consequences which 
| for good or for evil are of the most momen- 
‘tous character in the future of this Em- 
pire. I am not entitled at all to express 
any opinion as to what are the real senti- 
ments of women on this subject. Each 
man must form his own judgment accord- 
ing to his own lights on that matter. 
Several hon. Gentlemen have expressed 
their opinions, among them the hon. 
Member for the Cambridge University. 
‘Iam sure that his opinion is gathered 
from the most enlightened sources, but he 
_yas not gathered it, I am afraid, from his 
‘eminent studies in the ancient classics, 
particularly in the pages of Aristophanes. 
| Laughter.| To my mind, and according 
| to my experience of what I have observed 
'and learned, I should say that the great 
|majority of women do not desire to have 
‘the Parliamentary vote. [Cheers.] I 
|have come to the conclusion, therefore, 
|and I think it my duty to express it to 
‘the House, that it is not wise or expe- 
‘dient, nor is this a proper occasion for 
|the House of Commons, by what I can 
hardly call in all respects a considerate 
| vote, to endeavour to establish a principle 
'of this kind, not on the responsibility of 
\those who generally lead or advise the 
| House, but by what I can only call on 
| this occasion a catch vote to determine 
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of men, did not see how it disposed of 
I feel compelled, therefore, to give my | the same question when it was based on 
vote against this Bill. [Cheers.] the numerical argument. Then his right 
*Mr. LEONARD COURTNEY (Corn- | hon. Friend said that if the change were 
wall, Bodmin) thought that the advocates | to be made at all it should not be voted on 
of this Bill were to be congratulated on|a Wednesday yates MAES egy ho 
the fact that his right hon. Friend had | that it must be introduced by a respon- 
refused to give a silent vote on this; sible Minister. Did his right hon. Friend 
occasion. He had, however, given a|say that whenthe extension of the county 
silent vote before now. Indeed, he had | franchise was proposed, or when house- 
heard him declare that he would never | hold suffrage in the boroughs was brought 
undergo the degradation of speaking on| forward? Not at all. Then it was a 
this question. [Zaughter.| Why had he| very proper exercise for the opinion of 
spoken to-day? It was a good augury ;| the House, if not to effect and promote 
they were going to win. [Jronical | legislation, at least to educate Ministers 
langhter.| What was the kind of argu-|for the future. He hoped, therefore, 
ment addressed to the House whenever | that the House of Commons would dis- 
any discussion arose on women’s suffrage? | dain the notion that it had to wait for 
He always asked those who were debating | the Ministers of the Crown before it ex- 
the question to substitute men for pressed its opinion as to whether women 
women, and to see whether the same! be enfranchised or not. The whole of 
argument would not apply. His right | these arguments were a thorough illustra- 
hon. Friend, disdaining the question as | tion of “the fears of the grave and the 
to the moral constitution of men and | follies of the wise.” They were afraid 
women, based his argument on the firm|of a vast upsetting of human society, 
principle of numerical superiority. ‘They | of overturning the relation of the sexes, 
had heard that argument used in respect | and of altering the constitution of human 
of men. [Cheers.] His right hon. Friend | nature. The House might do many 
had in previous years heard the argu-| things, but it could not achieve those 
ment used with regard to the admis-|ends. Those fears as to the dreadful 
sion of the artisan class to the!consequences of this change recalled to 
franchise and he had _ heard _ it| his mind what was said by an even more 
said that the admission of the artisans | advanced authority than his right hon. 


a question of this enormous consequence. 

















would swamp the men of property and 
intelligence, and though they might im- 
pose what checks and limitations they 
chose to the progress of manhood suffrage, 
the artisans would overwhelm the other 
classes. He remembered that on one 
occasion Mr. Lowe used an illustration 
to the effect that the artisans were so 
numerous that it might be said, as Cur- 
ran said of the fleas, “if united they 
could pull a man out of bed.” [ Laughter.) 
If, therefore, the artisans were united 
they could break down all the limitations 
which were against their wishes. Had 
they done so? Again, it was said that 
if the women united in that far distant 
time when there was absolute equality 
between men and women in respect of 
voting, the women might outvote the 
men. There was the same unfounded 
apprehension with respect to women 
as previously existed with respect to the 
labouring classes. 
that his right hon. Friend, who had 
listened with disdain to similar argu- 
ments when applied to different classes 


He was _ astonished | 





Friend 60 years ago. Hon. Members 
knew that before the old House of Com- 
mons was burnt down women were ad- 
mitted to hear the Debates. There was 
a ventilating cylinder in the centre of 
the hall, and there was a gallery down 
which the ladies peeped and listened. 
When the question arose as to the re- 
building of the House there was a dis- 
cussion as to whether there should be a 
gallery for the ladies. Sir John Cam 
Hobhouse declared then that “ life would 
be intolerable if there was to be a Ladies’ 
Gallery.” [Zaughter.| Those were the 
terrors which Sir John held out in those 
days, and they were just as substantial 
as those with which his right hon. Friend 
now tried to frighten the House. A 
former Speaker once interfered in a 
Debate in Committee to express his 
opinion that if a Ladies’ Gallery were 
provided, society as at present constituted 
could not exist. [Laughter.| But society 
had existed in spite of the Ladies’ Gallery, 
and it would exist in spite of the passing 
of this Bill that afternoon. [Cheers. | 
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*Mr. FAITHFULL BEGG rose in his | not desire to come to a decision on the 
place, and claimed to move, “That the Bill. I, therefore, accept the Motion. 


Question be now put.” 


*Mr. SPEAKER : 


I think it right | The House divided :—Ayes, 2 


b 


that the House should have an oppor- | Noes, 170.—(Division List—No. 15— 
tunity of saying whether it «does or does | appended.) 


Abraham, William (Cork, N.E.) | 


Abraham, William (Rhondda) 

Aird, John 

Allan, William (Gateshead) 

Ambrose, William (Middlesex) 

Arch, Joseph 

Arnold, Alfred 

Arrol, Sir William 

Ascroft, Robert 

Austin, Sir John (Yorkshire) 
Balfour, Rt. Hon. A. J. Manch’r) 
Barlow, John Emmott 

Barry, A. H. Smith- (Hunts.) 
Beach, W.W. Bramston (Hants.) 
Beckett, Ernest William 
Bentinck, Lord Henry C. 
Bhownaggree, M. M. 

Bigham, John Charles 
Bousfield, William Robert 
Brigg, John 

Brookfield, A. Montagu 
3uchanan, Thomas Ryburn 
Bucknill, Thomas Townsend 
3urt, Thomas 

Cameron, Robert 

Carson, Edward 

Cecil, Lord Hugh 

Chaloner, Captain R. G. W. 
Channing, Francis Allston 
Clare, Octavius Leigh 

Clough, Walter Owen 

Cohen, Benjamin Louis 
Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse 
Colville, John 

Cook, Fred. Lucas (Lambeth) 
Corbett, A. Cameron (Glasgow) 
Courtney, Rt. Hon. Leonard H. 
Cox, Robert 

Cozens-Hardy, Herbert Hardy 
Cross, Herb. Shepherd (Bolton) 
Curran, Thomas B. (Donegal) 
Currie, Sir Donald 

Davenport, W. Bromley 
Davies, M. Vaughan-(Cardigan) 
Davies, W. Rees- (Pembrokesh.) 
Davitt, Michael 

Denny, Colonel 

Dilke, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles 
Dixon, George 

Dixon-Hartland,SirFred. Dixon 
Doogan, P. C. 

Dorington, Sir John Edward 
Drucker, A. 

Dunn, Sir William 

Edwards, Gen. Sir James Bevan 
Fardell, Thomas George 
Farquharson, Dr. Robert 
Fenwick, Charles 

Fielden, Thomas 

Finch, George H. 

Finlay, Sir Robert Bannatyne 
Firbank, Joseph Thomas 





AYES. 


Fisher, William Heay 
FitzGerald, Sir Rk. U. Penrose 
FitzWygram, General Sir F. 
Forster, Henry William 
Foster, Harry 8. (Suffolk) 
Foster, Sir Walter (Derby Co.) 
Fowler, Matthew (Durham) 
Fry, Lewis 

Galloway, William Johnson 
Gedge, Sydney 

Gilliat, John Saunders 
Goddard, Daniel Ford 

Gold, Charles 

Goldsworthy, Major-General 
Gordon, John Edward 

Gorst, Rt. Hon. Sir John Eldon 
Goulding, Edward Alfred 
Gourley, Sir Edward Temperley 
Graham, Henry Robert 

Gray, Ernest (West Ham) 
Green, WalfordD. (Wednesb’ry) 
Gull, Sir Cameron 

Haldane, Richard Burdon 
Hall, Sir Charles 

Hazell, Walter 

Hedderwick, 'Thomas CharlesH. 
Helder, Augustus 

Hickman, Sir Alfred 
Hill, Rt. Hon.Ld. Arthur (Down) 
Hill, Rt. Hon. A.Staveley (Staffs.) 
Hogan, James Francis 
Holburn, J. G. 

Holland, Hon. Lionel Raleigh 
Houldsworth, Sir Wm. Henry 
Howell, William Tudor 
Howorth, Sir Henry Hoyle 
Hudson, George Bickersteth 
Hughes, Colonel Edwin 
Jacoby, James Alfred 

Jebb, Richard Claverhouse 
Jeffreys, Arthur Frederick 
Johnston, William (Belfast) 
Johnstone, John H. (Sussex) 
Jones, David Brynmor (Swansea) 
Jones, Wm. (Carnarvonshire) 
Kearley, Hudson FE. 

Kemp, George 

Kennaway, Rt. Hon. SirJohnH. 
Kenyon, James 

Kilbride, Denis 

Kinloch, Sir John GeorgeSmyth 
Lafone, Alfred 

Laurie, Lieut.-General 
Lawson, John Grant (Yorks.) 
Lawson, Sir Wilfrid(Cumb’ land) 
Lecky, William Edward H. 
Leng, Sir John 
Llewelyn,SirDillwyn-(Swans’a) 
Loder, Gerald Walter Erskine 
Logan, John William 
Lubbock, Rt. Hon. Sir John 
Lucas-Shadwell, William 








Luttrell, Hugh Fownes 
Lyttelton, Hon. Alfred 
Macaleese, Daniel 

Macdona, John Cumming 
Maclure, John William 
MacNeill, John Gordon Swift 
McKenna, Reginald 

McKillop, James 

McLaren, Charles Benjamin 
Marks, Henry Hananel 
Massey-Mainwaring, Hn. W. F. 
Maxwell, Sir Herbert E. 
Mellor, Colonel (Lancashire) 
Melville, Beresford Valentine 
Milbank, Powlett Charles John 
Milner, Sir Frederick George 
Milward, Colonel Victor 
Montagu, Hon. J. Scott (Hants. 
Montagu, Sir 8. (Whitechapel) 
Morg, Robert Jasper 

Morton, Edward John Chalmers 
Murray, Col. Wyndham (Bath) 
Nicol, Donald Ninian 
Northcote, Hon. Sir H. Stafford 
O’ Brien, Patrick (Kilkenny) 
0’ Kelly, James 

Oldroyd, Mark 

Orr-Ewing, Charles Lindsay 
Parnell, John Howard 

Perks, Robert William 
Pickersgill, Edward Hare 
Pinkerton, John 
Platt-Higgins, Frederich 
Pryce-Jones, Edward 

Purvis, Robert 

Pym, C. Guy 

Randell, David 

Rankin, James 

Rentoul, James Alexander 
Ritchie, Rt.Hon. Chas. Thomson 
Roberts, John Bryn (Eifion) 
Robinson, Brooke 

Roche,Hon. James (East Kerry) 
Rollit, Sir Albert Kaye 
Round, James 

Russell, Sir George (Berkshire) 
Russell, 'T. W. (Tyrore) 
Samuel, J. (Stockton-on-Tees) 
Saunderson, Col. Edw. James 
Schwann, Charles E. 

Scott, Charles Prestwich 
Sharpe, William Edward T. 
Shaw, Thomas (Hawick B.) 
Sidebottom, William (Derbysh.) 
Smith, Abel (Herts.) 

Smith, Abel H. (Christchurch) 
Souttar, Robinson 

Spencer, Ernest 

Spicer, Albert 

Stanley, Henry M. (Lambeth) 
Stephens, Henry Charles 
Stewart, Sir Mark J. McTaggart 
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Stirling-Maxwel!, Sir John M. 
Stone, Sir Benjamin 

Strauss, Arthur 

Strutt, Hon. Charles Hedley 
Sullivan, Donal (Westmeath) 
Thomas, Abel (Cc: irmarthen, E.) 
Thomas, Alfred (( ‘lamorgan, E.) 
Thorburn, Walter 

Tritton, Charles Ernest 
Wallace, Robert (Perth) 
Walrond, Sir William Hood 


Allen, W. (Newe.-under-Lyme.) 
Anstruther, H. T. 
Ashton, Thomas Gair 
Asquith, Rt.Hn. Herbert Henry 
Bagot, Capt. Josceline FitzRoy 
hailey, James (Walworth) 
Baker, Sir John 
salcarres, Lord 





sanbury, Frederick George 
Barnes, Frederic Gorell 
Bartley, George C. T. 
Beach, Rt.Hn. Sir M.H. (Bristol) 
Beaumont, Wentworth C. Bb 
sethell, Captain 

sill, Charles 

Birrell, Augustine 

Blundell, Colonel Henry 
Bolton, Thomas Dolling 

jonsor, Henry Cosmo Orme 
Boulnois, Edmund 

Bowles, T.Gibson (King’s Lynn) 
Brassey, Albert 

Broadhurst, Henry 

Brown, Alexander H. 

Bryce, Rt. Hon. James 
Butcher, John George 

suxton, Sydney Charles 
Caldwell, James 

Campbell, James A. 

Causton, Richard Knight 
Cavendish, R. F. (N. Lanes.) 
Cavendish, V.C.W. (Derbyshire) 
Cawley, Frederick 

Chamberlain, Rt. Hon.J. (Birm.) 
Chamberlain,J.Austen,(Wore’r) 
Chaplin, Rt. Hon. Henry 
Charrington, Spencer 

Clark, Dr. G. B. (Caithness-sh) 
Cochrane, Hon. Thos. H. A. E. 
Coddington, Sir William 
Coghill, Douglas Harry 
Compton, Lord Alwyne (Beds.) 
Cook, C. W. Radcliffe (Heref’d) 
Crean, Eugene 

Cross, Alexander (Glasgow) 

Curzon, Rt.Hn.G.N.(Lanc.S8.W.) 
Dalbiac, Major Philip Hugh 
Dalrymple, Sir Charles 

Dane, Richard M. 

Darling, Charles John 

Disraeli, Coningsby Ralph 
Doughty, George 

Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- 
Duncombe, Hon. Hubert V. 
Dyke, Rt. Hon.SirWilliam Hart 
Egerton, Hon. A. de Tatton 
Evans, Samuel T. (Glamorgan) 
Farrell, James P. (Cavan, W.) 





Wedderburn, Sir William | 
Weir, James Galloway 
Whiteley, George (Stockport) 
Whiteley, H. (Ashton- -under-L,) | 
Whitmore, Charles Algernon 
Whittaker, Thomas Palmer 
Williams, John Carvell (Notts.) 
Willox, John Archibald 
Wilson, Charles Henry (Hull) 
Wilson, John (Durham, Mid.) 
Wilson, John (Govan) 


NOES. 


Fellowes, Hon. Ailwyn Edward 
Ferguson, R. C. Munro (Leith) 
Fergusson, Rt.Hn.SirJ. (Manch.) 
Finch-Hatton, Hon. Harold H. 
Flannery, Fortescue 

Fletcher, Sir Henry 
Folkestone, Viscount 

Foster, Colonel (Lancaster) 
Garfit, William 
Goschen,Rt.Hn. G.J.(St. G’rg’s) 
Goschen, George J. (Sussex) 
Gunter, Colonel 

Hamilton, Rt. Hon. Lord Geo. 
Hanbury, Rt. Hon. Robert Wm. 
Hanson, Sir Reginald 
Harcourt, Rt. Hon. Sir William 
Hardy, Laurence 

Hare, Thomas Leigh 

Hayne, Rt. Hon. Charles Seale 
Heath, James 
Hoare, Edw. Brodie (Hampstead) 
Hoare, Samuel (Norwich) 
Hobhouse, Henry 

Hopkinson, Alfred 

Howard, Joseph 

Hubbard, Hon. Evelyn 

Hutton, Alfred E. (Morley) 
Jessel,Captain Herbert Merton 
Joicey, Sir James 

Jolliffe, Hon. H. George 
Kay-Shuttleworth, Rt.Hn.SirU. 
Kenny, William 
Kenyon-Slaney, Col. William 
King, Sir Henry Seymour 
Knowles, Lees 

Knox, Edmund Francis Vesey 
Lambert, George 

Lees, Sir Elliott (Birkenhead) 
Lockwood, Sir Frank (York) 
Long, Rt.Hn. Walter (Liverpool) 
Lorne, Marquess of 

Lowther, Rt. Hon.James (Kent) 
Loyd, Archie Kirkman 
Macartney, W. G. Ellison 
Maclean, James Mackenzie 
McArthur, William 
McCalmont, Maj.-Gen.(Ant’mN) 
McDermott, Patrick 

McEwan, William 

Mappin, Nir Frederick Thorpe 
Martin, Richard Biddulph 
Mellor, Rt. Hon. J. W. (Yorks) 
Meysey-Thompson, Sir H. M. 
Monk, Charles James 

Moon, Edward Robert Pacy 
Morgan, J. Lloyd (Carmarthen) 
Mowbray, Rt. Hon. Sir John 








Mundella, Rt.Hn.Anthony John 
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Woodall, William 
Woodhouse,SirJ.T.(Hud’rsf'ld.) 
Wortley, Rt. Hon. C. B. Stuart- 
Wyndham, George 


|W yndham-Quin, ay W. H. 
| Wyvill, Marmaduke D 


*Arcy 


TELLERS FoR THE Ayes, Mr. 
Faithfull Begg and Mr. 
Atherley-Jones. 


Myers, William Henry 
Nussey, Thomas Willans 
O’Brien, P. J. (Tipperary) 
O’Connor, James (Wicklow, W.) 
O’ Keefe, Francis Arthur 
O'Malley, William 

Paulton, James Mellor 

Pease, Arthur (Darlington) 
Pease, Joseph A. (Northumb) 
Pease, Sir Joseph W. (Durham) 
Penn, John 

Phillpotts, Captain Arthur 
Pierpoint, Robert 

Pirie, Captain Duncan Vernon 
Plunkett, Hon. Horace Curzon 
Powell, Sir Francis Sharp 
Pretyman, Capt. Ernest George 
Provand, Andrew Dryburgh 
Quilter, William Cuthbert 
Reid, Sir Robert T. 

Ridley, Rt.Hon.Sir Matthew W. 
Robertson, Edmund (Dundee) 
Robertson, Herbert (Hackney) 
Roche, John (East Galway) 
Russell, Gen. FS. (Cheltenham) 
Sandys, Lieut.-Col. Thos. Myles 
Sheehy, David 

Sidebotham, J. W. (Cheshire) 
Simeon, Sir Barrington 

Smith, Hon. W. IF. D. (Strand) 
Stanley, Lord (Lancs.) 

Stanley, Edwd. Jas. (Somerset) 
Stevenson, Francis S. 

Stock, James Henry 

Sturt, Hon. Humphry Napier 
Sutherland, Sir Thomas 
Talbot, John G. (Oxford Univ) 
Tanner, Charles Kearns 
Taylor, Francis 

Thornton, Percy M. 

Usborne, Thomas 

Walton, John Lawson 
Waring, Col. Thomas 

Webster, SirR.E.(Isle of Wight) 
Wharton, John Lloyd 
Williams, Colonel R. (Dorset) 
Williams, Joseph Powell-(Birm. 
Willoughby de Eresby, Lord 
Wilson, Frederick W. (Norfolk) 
WwW ilson, Henry J. (York, W.R.) 
Wilson, J. W. (Worc’sh. N.) 
Wilson- Todd, Wm. H. (Yorks.) 
Wodehouse, Edmond R. (Bath) 
Young, Samuel 


TELLERS FOR THE Nors, 
Colonel Lockwood and Mr, 








Labouchere 
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Abraham, William (Cork, N.E ) 
Abraham, William (Rhondda) 
Aird, John 
Allan, William (Gateshead) 
Ambrose, William (Middlesex) 
Arch, Joseph 
Arnold, Alfred 
Arrol, Sir William 
Ascroft, Robert 
Austin, Sir John (Yorkshire) 
Bagot, Capt. Josceline FitzRoy 
Baker, Sir John 
Balfour,Rt.Hon A. J.(Manch’r.) 
3alfour,Gerald William (Leeds) 
Barlow, John Emmott 
Barnes, Frederic Gorell 
Beach, W.W. Bramston(Hants.) 
3entinck, Lord Henry C. 
Bhownaggree, M. M. 
Bousfield, William Robert 
Brigg, John 
3uchanan, Thomas Ryburn 
Bucknill, Thomas Townsend 
Burt, Thomas 
Cameron, Robert 
prone Edward 
Cavendish, R. F. (N. Lanes.) 
Chaloner, Captain R. G. W. 
( ‘hanning, Francis Allston 
Clare, Octavius Leigh 
Clark, Dr. G. B. (Caithness-sh.) 
Clough, Walter Owen 
Cohen, Benjamin Louis 
Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse 
Colv ille, John 
Cook, Fred. Lucas (Lambeth) 


| Flannery, Fortescue 


| Fry, Lewis 


{COMMONS} 
Question put accordingly, “That the | 157. 
word ‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 
The House divided :—Ayes, 228 ; Noes, 


pended.) 


AYES. 


| FitzGerald, Sir R. U. Penrose | 
FitzWygram, General Sir F. 


Forster, Henry William 
Foster, Colonel (Lancaster) 


| Foster, Harry 8. (Suffolk) 


Foster, Sir W. (Derby Co.) 
Fowler, Matthew (Durham) 


Galloway, William Johnson 
Gedge, Sydney 

Gilliat, John Saunders 
Goddard, Daniel Ford 
Gold, Charles 


| Goldsworthy, Major-General 


Gordon, John Edward 

Gorst, Rt. Hon. Sir John Eldon 
Goulding, Edward Alfred 
Gourley, Sir Edward Temperley 
Graham, Henry Robert 

Gray, Ernest (West Ham) 
Green, Walford D. (Wednesb’ry) 


| Gull, Sir Cameron 


Haldane, Richard Burdon 


| Hall, Sir Charles 


Harrison, Charles 
| Hazell, Walter | 
| Hedde rwick, Thomas CharlesH. 

| Helder, Augustus 

| Hickman, Sir Alfred | 
Hill, Rt.Hn. Lord Arthur(Down) 
| Hill, Rt. Hn. A. Staveley (Staffs.) 
| Hoare, Samuel (Norwich) 

| Hogan, James Francis 

| Holburn, J. G. 
| Holland, Hon. Lionel Raleigh 


Corbett, A. Cameron (Glasgow) | Hopkinson, Alfred 


Courtney, Rt. Hon. Leonard H. | 
Cox, Robert 

Cozens-Hardy, Herbert Hardy 
Cross, Herb. Shepherd (Bolton) 
Curran, Thomas B. (Donegal) 
Davenport, W. Bromley- 


Davies, M. Vaughan-(Cardigan) | Jebb, Richard Claverhouse 
Davies, W. Rees- (Pembrokesh.) | Jeffreys, Arthur Frederick 


Davitt, Michael 

Denny, Colonel 

Dilke, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles 
Dixon, George 
Dixon-Hartland,S 
Doogan, P. C. 
Doughty, George 
Drucker, A 
Dunn, Sir William 


‘ir Fred.Dixon | Kearley, Hudson E. 


Houldsworth, Sir Wm. Henry 
Howell, William Tudor 
Howorth, Sir Henry Hoyle 

| Hudson, George Bickersteth 

| Hughes, Colonel Edwin 
Jacoby, James Alfred 


Johnston, William (Belfast) 
Johnstone, John H. (Sussex) 
Jones, David Brynmor(Swansea) 
Jones, William (Carnarvonshire) 


Kemp, George 

Kenyon, James 

Kilbride, Denis 
Kinloch,Sir John George Smyth 


Edwards, Gen. Sir James Bevan Laurie, Lieut.-General 


Fardell, Thomas George 
Farquharson, Dr. Robert 
Fenwick, Charles 

Fielden, Thomas 

Finch, George H. 

Finch- Hatton, Hon. Harold H. 
Finlay, Sir Robert Bannatyne 
Firbank, Joseph Thomas 


Lawson, John Grant (Yorks.) 
Lawson, Sir Wilfrid (Cumb.) 
Lecky, William Edward H. 
Leng, Sir John 
Llewelyn, Sir Dillwyn-'Swnsea) 
Lockwood, Sir Frank (York) | 
| Loder, Gerald Walter Erskine 
} Logan, John William 


(Division List—No. 


| ¢ Malley, 


| Sheehy, 
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16 — ap- 


Lorne, Marquess of 


| Lowles, John 
| Lubbock, Rt. Hon. Sir John 
| Lucas-Shadwell, William 


Lyttelton, Hon. Alfred 
Macaleese, Daniel 
Macdona, John Cumming 
Maclure, John William 


| MacNeill, John Gordon Swift 


McDermott, Patrick 
McKenna, Reginald 
McKillop, James 

McLaren, Charles Benjamin 
Marks, Henry Hananel 
Massey- Mainwaring, Hon. W.F. 
Mellor, Colonel (Lancashire) 
Melville, Beresford Valentine 
Milbank, Powlett Charles John 
Milner, Sir Frederick George 
Milward, Colonel Victor 


| Montagu, Hon. J. Scott (Hants.) 


Montagu, Sir 8. (Whitechapel) 
More, Robert Jasper 


| Morton, Edward John Chalmers 


Murray, Col. Wyndham (Bath) 
Nicol, Donald Ninian 
Northcote, Hon. Sir H. Stafford 
O’Brien, James F. X. (Cork) 

| O’Brien, Patrick (Kilkenny) 
Oldroyd, Mark 

William 
Orr-Ewing, Charles Lindsay 
Parnell, John Howard 

Perks, Robert William 
Pickersgill, Edward Hare 


| Pinkerton, John 


Platt- Higgins, Frederick 
Pryce-Jones, Edwaid 


| Purvis, Robert 
| Pym, C. Guy 


Randell, David 


Rankin, James 

| Rentoul, James Alexander 

| Ritchie, Rt. Hon. Chas. Thomson 
Roberts, John Bryn (Eifion) 


Robinson, Brooke 


| Roche, Hon. James (East Kerry) 


Roche, John (East Galway) 
Rollit, Sir Albert Kaye 


| Round, James 
| Russell, Gen. F.S. (Cheltenham) 


Russell, Sir George (Berksh.) 


| Russell, T. W. (Tyrone) 


Rutherford, John 
Samuel, Harry 8S. (Limehouse) 
Samuel, J. (Stockton-on-Tees) 


| Saunderson, Col. Edw. James 
| Schwann, Charles E. 


Scott, Charles (Prestwich) 
Sharpe, William Edward T. 
Shaw, Thomas (Hawick B.) 
David 

Sidebottom, William (Derby sh. 
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Smith, Abel (Herts.) 

Smith, Abel H. (Christchurch) 
Souttar, Robinson 

Spencer, Ernest 

Spicer, Albert 

Stanley, Edw. Jas. (Somerset) 
Stanley, Henry M. (Lambeth) 
Stewart, Sir Mark J. M‘Taggart 
Stone, Sir Benjamin 

Strauss, Arthur 

Strutt, Hon. Charles Hedley 
Sullivan, Donal (Westmeath) 
Tennant, Harold John 
Thomas, Abel (Carmarthen, E.) 
Thomas, Alfred (Glamorgan, E.) 


Ashton, Thomas Gair 

Asquith, Rt. Hn. Herbert H. 
Bailey, James (Walworth) 
Balcarres, Lord 

Banbury, Frederick George 
Barry, A. H. Smith-(Hunts.) 
Bartley, George C. 'T. 

Beach, Rt. Hn. Sir M.H. (Bri’l) 
Beaumont, Wentworth C. B. 
Beckett, Ernest William 
Bethell, Commander 

Bigham, John Charles 

Bill, Charles 

Birrell, Augustine 

Blundell, Colonel Henry 
Bolton, Thomas Dolling 
Bonsor, Henry Cosmo Orme 
Boulnois, Edmund 

Bowles, T. Gibson (King’sLynn) 
Brassey, Albert 

Broadhurst, Henry 

Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. John 
Brookfield, A. Montagu 

Brown, Alexander H. 

Bryce, Rt. Hon. James 
Butcher, John George 

Buxton, Sydney Charles 
Caldwell, James 

Campbell, James A. 

Causton, Richard Knight 
Cavendish, V.C.W.( Derbyshire) 
Cawley, Frederick 
Chamberlain, Rt. Hon. J.(Birm.) 
Chamberlain, J. Austen(Wore’r) 
Chaplin, Rt. Hon. Henry 
Charrington, Spencer 

Clarke, Sir Edward (Plymouth) 
Coddington, Sir William 
Cooke, C. W. Radcliffe (Heref’) 
Cranborne, Viscount 

Crean, Eugene 

Cross, Alexandra (Glasgow) 
Curzon, Rt. Hn. G. N. (Lancs.) 
Dalbiac, Major Philip Hugh 
Dalrymple, Sir Charles 

Dane, Richard M. 

Darling, Charles John 

Disraeli, Coningsby Ralph 
Donelan, Cavtain A. 
Dorington, Sir John Edward 
Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- 
Duncombe, Hon. Hubert V. 
Dyke, Rt. Hon.Sir WilliamHart 
Egerton, Hon. A. de ‘l'atton 








Thorburn, Walter 

Tritton, Charles Ernest 
Vincent, Col. Sir C. E. Howard 
Wallace, Robert (Perth) 
Walrond, Sir William Hood 
Wedderburn, Sir William 
Weir, James Galloway 
Whiteley, George (Stockport) 
Whiteley, H. (Ashton-under-L.) 
Whitmore, Charles Algernon 
Whittaker, Thomas Palmer 
Williams, John Carvell (Notts.) 
Willox, John Archibald 
Wilson, Charles Henry (Hull) 


NOES. 


Evans, Samuel T. (Glamorgan) 
Evans,Sir Francis H.(South’ton) 
Farrell, James P. (Cavan, W.) 
Fellowes, Hon. Ailwyn Edward 
Ferguson, R. C. Munro (Leith) 
Fergusson, Rt.Hn.SirJ.(Mance’r 
Fisher William Hayes 
Fletcher, Sir Henry 
Folkestone, Viscount 

Garfit, William 

Goschen, Rt. Hn. G.J.(St.G’rg’s) 
Goschen, George J. (Sussex) 
Gunter, Colonel 

Hamilton, Rt. Hon. Lord Geo. 
Hanbury, Rt. Hon. Robert Wm. 
Hanson, Sir Reginald 
Harcourt, Rt. Hon. Sir William 
Hardy, Laurence 

Hare, Thomas Leigh 

Hayne, Rt. Hon. Charles Seale- 
Hoare, Edw.Brodie( Hampstead) 
Hobhouse, Henry 

Howard, Joseph 

Hubbard, Hon. Evelyn 

Hutton, Alfred E. (Yorks.) 
Jessel, Captain Herbert Merton 
Joicey, Sir James 

Jolliffe, Hon. H. George 
Kay-Shuttleworth,Rt.Hn.SirU. 
Kennaway, Rt. Hon. Sir JohnH. 
Kenny, William 

Knowles, Lees 

Knox, Edmund Francis Vesey 
Lambert, George 

Lees, Sir Elliott (Birkenhead) 
Long,Rt.Hon. Walter(Liverpool 
Lowther, Rt.Hon. James(Kent) 
Loyd, Archie Kirkman 
Macartney, W. G. Ellison 
Maclean, James Mackenzie 
McArthur, William 
McCalmont,Maj.Gen. (Ant’'mN) 
McEwan, William 

M‘Hugh, E. (Armagh, 8.) 
Mappin, Sir Frederick Thorpe 
Martin, Richard Biddulph 
Maxwell, Sir Herbert E. 
Mellor, Rt.Hon. J. W. (Yorks.) 
Meysey-Thompson, Sir H. M. 
Monk, Charles James 

Moon, Edward Robert Pacy 
Morgan, J. Lloyd(Carmarthen) 
Mowbray, Rt. Hon. Sir John 
Mundella,Rt.HonAnthonyJohn 
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Wilson, John (Durham, Mid) 
Wilson, John (Govan 

Wolff, Gustav Wilhelm 
Woodall, William 

Woodhouse, Sir J.T.(Hud’rsf’ld) 
Wortley, Rt. Hon. C. B. Stuart- 
Wyndham, George 
Wyndham-Quin, Major W. H. 
Wyvill, Marmaduke D’Arcy 
Younger, William 


TELLERS FoR THE Ayes, Mr. 
Faithfull Begg and Mr. 
Atherley-Jones 


Myers, William Henry 
Nussey, Thomas Willans 
O’Brien, P. J. (Tipperary) 
O’Connor, Arthur (Donegal) 
O’Connor, James (Wicklow, W) 
O’Kelly, James 

Paulton, James Mellor 

Pease, Arthur (Darlington) 
Pease, Joseph A. (Northumb.) 
Pease, Sir Joseph W. (Durham) 
Penn, John 

Phillpotts, Captain Arthur 
Pierpoint, Robert 

Pirie, Captain Duncan Vernon 
Powell, Sir Francis Sharp 
Provand, Andrew Dryburgh 
Quilter, William Cuthbert 
Reid, Sir Robert T. 

Ridley, Rt.Hon. Sir Matthew W. 
Robertson, Edmund (Dundee) 
Robertson, Herbert (Hackney) 
Sandys,Lieut.-Col. Thos. Myles 
Sidebotham, J. W. (Cheshire) 
Simeon, Sir Barrington 

Smith, Hon. W. F. D. (Strand) 
Stanley, Lord (Lancs.) 
Stephens, Henry Charles 
Stevenson, Francis S. 
Stirling-Maxwell, Sir John M. 
Stock, James Henry 

Sturt, Hon. Humphry Napier 
Sutherland, Sir Thomas 

Talbot, John G. (Oxford Univ.) 
Tanner, Charles Kearns 
Taylor, Francis 

Thornton, Percy M. 

Usborne, Thomas 

Walton, John Lawson’ 
Waring, Col. Thomas 

Welby, Lieut.-Col. A. C. E. 
Wharton, John Lloyd 
Williams, Colonel R. (Dorset) 
Williams, Joseph Powell(Birm.) 
Willoughby de Eresby, Lord 
Wilson, Frederick W. (Norfolk) 
Wilson, J. W. (Worc’sh N.) 
Wilson-Todd, Wm. H (Yorks.) 
Wodehouse, Edmond R. (Bath) 
Young, Samuel 


TELLERS FOR THE Nogs, Mr. 
Labouchere and Colonel 
Lockwood. 
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Main Question put, and agreed to: 
Bill Read a Second time amid loud cheers, 
and committed to a Committee of the 
whole House for Monday next. 


Motions. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) (No. 2) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 


LICENSES (IRELAND) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 


WORKING MEN’S DWELLINGS BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 


POOR LAW OFFICERS’ SUPERANNUA- 
TION ACT (1896) AMENDMENT BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 


FACTORY ACT (FISHING TRADE) BILL. 
Considered in Committee. 


Clause 1 : Committee report progzess ; 
to sit again Monday next. 


LEASEHOLDERS (PURCHASE OF FEE 
SIMPLE) (No. 2) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Friday 
12th February. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
Committee deferred till Friday. 


{COMMONS} 





Motions. 
SUPPLY. 
Committee deferred till Friday. 


EDUCATION ENDOWMENTS (IRELAND) 
ACT (1885) AMENDMENT BILL. 


Considered in Committee. 
Clause 1: Committee report pro- 


gress ; tosit again upon Wednesday 16th 
June. 


SHOP ASSISTANTS (HALF-HOLIDAY) 
BILL. 


Second Reading deferred _ till 


morrow, 


to- 


MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS (IRELAND) 
(WOMEN) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred til! Friday 


MOTIONS. 


TRUCK ACTS AMENDMENT. 


Bill to amend the Truck Acts, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Broadhurst, Sir Walter 
Foster, Mr. Havelock Wilson, Mr. Philip 
Stanhope,and Mr. William Abraham (Rhondda) ; 
presented, and Read the First time ; to be Read a 
Second time upon Wednesday next, and to be 
printed.—[Bill 115.] 


SUCCESSION SCOTLAND. 


Bill to assimilate the Laws of Heritable with 
those of Moveable Succession in Scotland, and 
for other purposes, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Thomas Shaw, Mr. Haldane, Dr. Farquhar- 
son, Sir William Dunn, Mr. Edmund Robertson, 
Mr. Ure, Mr. Buchanan, and Mr. Hedderwick; , 
presented, and Read the First time; to be Reada 
Second time upon Wednesday 3rd March, aud to 
be printed.—[ Bill 116.] 


House adjourned at Five minutes 
before Six o’clock. 
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L. Fermanagh. 
(£. Erne.) 
L. Monk-Bretton 
L. Sudley. 
(Z£. Arran.) 
L. Northington. 
(L. Henley.) 
L. Monkswell. 
MARINE INSURANCE BILL [u.u.]. L. Colville of Culross. 
A Bill for codifying the law relating 
to Marine Insurance, was presented by| All Petitions relating to Standing 
the Lord Herschell ; read 1*; and to be | Orders which shall be presented during 
printed.—{ No. 10.] the present Session referred to the Com 
| mittee unless otherwise ordered. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Thursday, 4th February 1897. 











STANDING ORDERS COMMITTEE. 

Appointed ; The Lords following, with | STANDING COMMITTEE. 
the Chairman of Committees, were) Ordered, that a Standing Committee 
named of the Committee :— |be appointed for the consideration of 
such Public Bills as may be committed 


M. Lansdowne. ‘to it by the House. 


E. Lathom. 

(L. Chamberlain.) 
E. Derby. 
{. Denbigh. 


7 


< 


oy, ) | COMMITTEE OF SELECTION FOR THE 

i. Winchilsea and Nottingham. STANDING COMMITTEE. 

‘. Cheste ? : . 

E. oe rfield. Appointed : The Lords following, with 
este he the Chairman of Committees, were 


E. Lauderdale. : eae 
. Webdearare. named of the Committee : 


E. Cadogan. E. Cowper. 
E. Belmore. E. Stanhope. 


‘< 





E. Harrowby. i. Waldegrave. 

E. Beauchamp. L. Balfour. 

E. Amherst. L. Boyle. 

E. Camperdown. | (£. Cork and Orrery.) 
E. Wharncliffe. | LL, Ribblesdale. 

E. de Montalt. L. Kintore. 

E. Crewe. (E. Kintore.) 


E. Carrington. L. Colville of Culross. 
V. Sidmouth. 
V. Oxenbridge. 
L. de Ros. 


L. Clinton. 


. 
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L. Zouche of Haryngworth. 


Select Committee appointed: The 


L. Balfour. Lords following, with the Lord Chan- 
L. Boyle. cellor, the Lord President, the Lord 
(£. Cork and Orrery.) Privy Seal, and the Chairman of Com- 
L. Ribblesdale. mittees, were name‘ of the Committee :— 
L. Churchill. 
L. Colchester. D. Richmond. 
L. Wigan. D. Saint Albans. 
(E. Crawford.) M. Salisbury. 
L. Poltimore. M. Ripon. 
L. Kintore. M. Breadalbane. 
(Z. Kintore.) E. Lathom. 
L. Belper. (L. Chamberlain.) 
L.. Brougham and Vaux. E. Waldegrave, 
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. Mount Edgeumbe. 
. Belmore. 
. Harrowby. 


). Bradford. 
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. Camperdown. | 


. Strafford. 
{. Kimberley. 
i. de Montalt. 
4. Cranbrook. 
. Ancaster. 
. Oxenbridge. 
. Knutsford. 
. Balfour. 
. Boyle. 
(E. Cork and Orrery.) 
. Churchill. 
. Colchester. 
. Ker. 
(MW. Lothian.) 
. Rosebery. 
(E. Rosebery.) 
. Rowton. 
. Colville of Culross. 
L. Herschell. 
. Welby. 
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Brought from the Commons ; read 14 ; | 
to be printed, and to be read 2*on Monday 
next. (Zhe Lord Herschell)—{ No. 12.] | 
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\of existence in the arrangements made 
\for public business. But even at the 
_ beginning of this Session the Government 
did not seem to appreciate thoroughly 
the importance of this question, for in 


| the Speech from the Throne only a very 


cursory hint was given that these military 
measures were to be introduced. Tlow- 
ever, a change had now supervened, and 
there was some prospect that the measures 
introduced in another place would be 
perfected in the course of the present 
Session. The organisation of the infan- 
try as it at present existed was, it would 
he remembered, first initiated in a 
memorandum of the illustrious Duke, 
the late Commander-in-Chief. Under 
that organisation territorial regiments 
were formed out of the existing two- 
battalion regiments of the Army, and by 
linking together the then existing single- 
battalion regiments. Depéts were also 
formed of two companies from each 
battalion. The scheme was that one 
battalion should always be abroad and 
one at home. This supposed symmetrical 
system was now out of joint, and practi- 
cally was nowhere in working order. 
There might have been some numerical 
miscalculation as to the military needs 
and requirements of India and the 
Colonies, or it might be that those needs 


,and requirements had increased since 
|the establishment of the system. 
|the fact remained that it no longer 
| worked. 


But 


The Committee presided over 


'by Lord Wantage, in 1892, called atten- 


ARMY (INCREASE OF STRENGTH). 
*Viscount DE VESCI rose to ask the 
Secretary of State for War whether it | 
was the intention of Her Majesty’s | 
Government to lay before Parliament | 
proposals for an increase in the strength 
of the Army, and, if so, in what arms; 
by what number of battalions it was 
proposed to increase the strength of the 
infantry ; whether it was proposed to 
add to the Brigade of Guards, and in 
what manner; and whether, if the 
strength of the Brigade of Guards was 
increased, it was proposed to place the | 
brigade on the roster for foreign service | 
in time of peace, and under what condi- | 
tions. He congratulated the Secretary | 
of State for War on the brighter pros-| 
pects of the military measures of the | 
Government this Session as compared | 
with last, when the Bills brought in| 
were, he might say, almost muddled out | 


\ 





ition to the fact that, since 1888, there 


had been an average of about 11 batta- 
lions in excess abroad; and, in the 
following year, a work was published, 
under the authority of the Commander- 
in-Chief, and edited by General Good- 
enough, which stated that, out of the 
141 battalions of the Army, 76 were 
then abroad, 52 being in India. In 
regard to the territorial system, his noble 
Friend would no doubt explain what was 
now the number of infantry battalions 
at home and abroad, and by what 
number of battalions it was intended to 
increase the infantry. The latter part 
of the question standing in his name on 
the Paper was of peculiar interest to 
many Members of their Lordships’ House 
who had served in the Brigade of Guards. 
It was reported that the Secretary of 
State proposed to add two battalions to 
the Guards’ Brigade, making nine in all, 
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Many of them would agree that that 
would be a distinct advantage, for he 
believed that in a very short time, with 
the reinforcements which they would 
receive from the Reserve, it would be 
possible to put into the field two efficient 
brigades of three battalions each. It 
was also reported that the Secretary of 
State proposed to relieve the strain on | 
the battalions of the infantry of the line 
by putting the Guards on the roster for 
foreign service in the time of peace. In 
considering this subject it was necessary 
to remember the present condition of 
enlistment and service in the Guards. 
Most men were enlisted for three years 
with the colours and nine years with the 
Reserve. This system had succeeded in 
filling the ranks with a class of men who 
for efficiency and appearance, and in 
every other respect, were fully equal to 
any men he had ever known. The 
Guards were quartered in London, Wind- 
sor, and Dublin, and their duties were 
finding “ guards,” and what was known 
as “sentry go.” The work was very 
onerous and trying to health. Now, 
when they considered the foreign service 
which was open to the Brigade, they 
found that it was only India, Egypt, 
and the Mediterranean stations to which 
they could be sent. As far as India 
was concerned, the whole system of re- 
cruiting the Brigade would have to be 
altered, for the men would have to go on 
the long-service system. But apart from 
that consideration, he should be glad if a 
Brigade of Guards were stationed in 
India. It would be very advantageous | 
to have a brigade permanently stationed | 
there, so that the men might become 
acclimatised, and inured to the conditions 
of Indian service. The advantage would 
be realised in the event of any great war 
in our Eastern Empire, when reliefs would 
be required. But as to the Mediterranean 
garrisons, it should be remembered how 
heavy were the duties there of finding 
guards, and of sentry work in the fort- 
resses. It wasthe same kind of heavy work 
that the Guards had to perform at home. 
There would be no prospect or means of 
giving the men military field instruction 
in Malta or Gibraltar. To all these ques- 
tions he had no doubt his noble Friend 
had given due consideration; and he 
would conclude by asking him to remem- 
ber how necessary it was that the ranks 
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full of thoroughly efficient men. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !” 

*Tne SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (The Marquess of LANspowNne): 
My Lords, I believe it has been pretty 
well understood for some time past that 
the Government had it in contemplation 
to add to the strength of the Army, and 
I am therefore quite ready to give my 
noble Friend the information for which 
he asks. I hope it will not be disap- 
pointing to him, becauseI have observed 
that of late there have been current 
statements attributing to us the intention 
of increasing the Army very far beyond 
what we believe to he the necessities of the 
case, and very far beyond what, consider- 
ing the already very large expenditure 
for the purposes of Imperial defence, we 
think would be either proper or desirable. 
I think the nature and extent of the diffi- 
culty with which we have to deal is very 
well known. It is quite clear that it is 
well known to my noble Friend from 
what fell from him during the course uf 
his speech. If I had to describe that 
difficulty in a single sentence I should 
say that it would be found in the in- 
ability of that portion of the Army which 
is at home to support that portion of it 
which is abroad. I wish in the few 
words which I have to say to confine 
myself mainly to that part of the case. 
Of course I am aware that there are many 
other important questions which may 
fairly be debated in this connection. 
There may be a difference of opinion as 
to the merits of the short service system 
as we know it here, there may be a want 
of agreement as to the force which we 
ought to be able to put into the field for 
home defence or for expeditionary pur- 
poses, there may be people who hold that 
the efficiency of our home Army is unduly 
sacrificed to the exigencies of the Army 
abroad, and who doubt the wisdom of 
relying so greatly on the Reserve for 
rendering the home Army fit for war. 
I shall be quite prepared, if your Lord- 
ships should desire it, to discuss these 
questions at the proper time, but in the 
few words which I wish to address your 
Lordships to-night I would rather limit 
myself to a more restricted aspect of the 
case, and to ask you whether, given an 
Indian Army of its present strength, 
given colonial garrisons of the strength 
at which our advisers tell us they ought 


‘to stand, given the withdrawal of a 
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certain number of troops for special 
services in different parts of the world, 
have we left at home enough men to 
support the force which is thus continu- 
ally absent from the United Kingdom ? 
The answer must, I think, be in the 
negative. I believe it has been evident 
for some time, notonly to military experts, 
that our present system of Army organi- 
sation has been worked under conditions 
which absolutely precluded the possibility 
of its success. If I may borrow an ex- 
pression used by my noble Friend, I 
would say it has been evident for some 
time that our system has got a little out 
of joint. What was the fundamental 
principle of the short-service system in- 
troduced 25 years ago by Lord Cardwell, 
and accepted by successive Governments ? 
That principle was that each of the double- 
battalion regiments of which the Army is 
composed would, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, always have one battalion 
abroad and another battalion to support 
it at home. That is the bed rock of the 
system. It ought to give us a battalion 
abroad at full strength and in a high state 
of efficiency, and another battalion at 
home on a lower strength, and containing 
a large proportion of young soldiers. A 
battalion whose first duty it is in time of 
peace to supply the linked battalion 
abroad with the necessary drafts, but 
which in time of war is completed for ser- 
vice by the addition of men from the Army 
Reserve The system contemplates and 
provides for the temporary absence of the 
home battalion whenever its services may 
be required out of the United Kingdom. 
The regimental depét is then expanded 
to dimensions sufficient to enable it to 
supply the drafts required by the two 
absent battalions, both of which for the 
time have to depend upon the depét. It 
cannot, however, be too clearly under- 
stood that this arrangement is intended 
to provide only for a temporary state of 
things, and is not appropriate for the 
purpose of supplying a chronic deficiency 
in the home establishment. It has 
numerous disadvantages. It causes, in 
the first place, that irregularity in the 
flow of recruits which was so strongly 
deprecated by the Wantage Committee. 
Recruits cannot be so effectively trained 
at a depot as with a battalion. It sup- 
plies our foreign requirements at the 
expense of our effective home garrison. 
It entails the separation of the home 
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battalion from the reserve which is vital 
to its efficiency for war. I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that the process of sending 
home battalions abroad and substituting 
expanded depdéts, is one which can only 
be justified as a temporary expedient. 
Mv conclusion, therefore, is, if it can be 
shown that there is a permanent de- 
ficiency in the number of our home 
battalions. that deficiency should be met 
by a permanent increase in the Army, 
If this be so, it follows clearly that our 
normal condition should be one of equili- 
brium between the home and the foreign 
establishments. Our complaint is that 
this salutary rule has been ignored, and 
that at no time since 1872 has that con- 
dition of equilibrium been really main- 
tained. I will not occupy the time of 
the House in explaining how this has 
come to pass. The requirements of the 
Empire have grown, special calls have 
been made upon the Army, troops have 
been sent abroad for temporary purposes 
and have not been restored to the home 
establishment, with the result that, in- 
steal of having maintained equality 
between the home establishment and the 
establishment abroad, we lave at this 
moment a deficiency of no less than 11 
battalions on the home establishment. 
We have now in all 141 battalions of 
infantry of the Line; of these India 
claims 52, while the already authorised 
garrisons of our coaling stations, some of 
which are in our opinion below their 
proper strength, absorb 18 more. In 
addition to this we have three battalions 
in Egypt and three extra battalions in 
South Africa. Your Lordships will see 
that these figures show that we have 
now 76 battalions abroad to 65 at home, 
or, in other words, a total deficiency of 
11 battalions. This is a condition of 
things in which we are unable to ac- 
quiesce. It may, no doubt, be fairly 
assumed that some of the battalions now 
abroad are only temporarily absent, and 
pending their withdrawal, or until it is 
clearly shown that their absence is a 
permanent one, we may continue to pro- 
vide for them by those temporary ex- 
pedients which I explained just now. 
But in our belief the demand of the 
military authorities for some steps to 
be taken to improve the state of the ac- 
count as between the home and _ the 
foreign establishment is irresistible. It 
is a demand which has been pressed 
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upon us by the late, as well as by| proposal, then, is that of the nine 
the present, Commander-in-Chief, by | battalions of the Guards three shall be 
the whole of our present military) abroad. We propose that their tour of 
advisers, and, I am almost tempted | service out of England shall be a short 
to add, by the opinion of everyone.|one. The exact details are not yet 
whether soldier or civilian, who has ever |settled. We shall spare no pains to 
paid serious attention to these questions. | settle them so as to disturb existing 
We have determined to do something to | arrangements as little as possible, and to 
meet that demand, and we have con-| leave unimpaired the conditions and 
sidered, having regard to considerations | efficiency of the brigade. But on one or 
of economy as well as of efficiency, in| two points I can be more explicit. If 
what manner it would be most advan-|the tour of foreign service is to be a 
tageous to strengthen the home establish- | short one it is desirable that the part of 
ment. One proposal in particular has | the brigade to be employed out of the 
attracted our attention. It is nota new) United Kingdom should not be taken 
one, for it was put forward five years | far from home, and we propose that it 
ago by the Committee presided over by | should be stationed in the Mediterranean. 
Lord Wantage. I refer to the proposal | As to the length of the tour, it is obvious 
that to the seven existing battalions of | that if of every three battalions one 
the Guards two new battalions should | battalion is always to be abroad, what- 
be added, and that of the nine battalions | ever the length of the tour may be, each 
three should be stationed abroad. The | battalion must spend one-third of its 





advantages of such an arrangement are | 


obvious. From the point of view of the 
tainly in itself desirable. 
organisation of the brigade is faulty from 
the military point of view. If the num- 
ber of the battalions be increased from 
seven to nine each regiment will have 
the same number of battalions, and the 
Guards will be strong enough, which 


they are not now, to send out for active | 
service a division of six battalions, leav- | 
On the 


principle that you cannot have too much 


ing three battalions at home. 
of a good thing, no one will, I take it, 


cent force which the brigade provides 


we are able to add some 2,000 officers | 


and men, the brigade itself and the 
Army will be the gainers. It raust, 
however, be clearly understood that we 
are able to recommend this increase and 
to justify 
involves only upon condition that we 
are allowed to make use of the brigade 
to help us in overcoming our difficulties, 
and to require from it a reasonable con- 
tribution towards the relief of the present 
strain on the Army system. I say “a 
reasonable contribution” because we 
recognise that the position and traditions 
of Her Majesty’s Guards are exceptional, 
and that it is not desirable to place them 


the expenditure which it! 


time away from home. The actual 


| duration of the tour will require careful 
Guards themselves, the increase is cer- | 
The present 


examination and adjustment, particularly 
with reference to the effects on recruiting, 
and on the men engaged for three years’ 
service, of whom there are a large num- 
ber in the brigade ; and, must obviously 
depend to some extent on the station 
selected. Our idea is—and here we 
are doing what we have been 
given to understand will be most agree- 
able to the Guards themselves—that the 
three battalions should be stationed 
together, under a brigadier of the Guards, 





and we propose Gibraltar, in the first 
dispute that, if to the existing magnifi- | 


instance, as in these circumstances the 
most convenient station. It is clear, 
however, that subsequent experience may, 
even in the interests of the brigade itself, 
render a reconsideration of this point 
desirable. We propose this year to send 
one battalion only. That battalion we 
intend to relieve next year. We shall 
have ample time in which to consider 
the detail of the scheme before it is fully 
carried out, and I have no doubt that 
|many useful suggestions will occur to the 
‘military authorities in the meantime. 
‘The result of bringing into use three 
| Guards battalions for foreign service will 
| be that three Line battalions now abroad 
will be brought home, and that three 
| other Line battalions abroad will no 


in respect to liability to service out of | longer be in the position of having no 
the United Kingdom upon the same|home battalions to support them. In 
footing as the rest of the Army. 


Our | other words, 


we shall diminish our 


: 





1 


account of foreign battalions of the Line | 
by three, and increase our home establish- | 
ment by the same number. The addition 
of two new battalions to the Guards will 
therefore enable us, in so far as the dis- 
parity between the home and the foreign 
establishments is concerned, to diminish 
the deficiency in the former to the extent 
of no less than six battalions, or, to put 
it in another way, if we had endeavoured 
to arrive at the same result by creating 
new battalions of the Line, we should 
have to create three new pairs of batta- 
lions, of which half would have been 
abroad and the other half at home. If 
we had adopted this course the cost to 
the public would have been very largely 
increased. I am assured that the extra 
annual charge would be about £200,000, 
and besides this an expenditure of about 
half-a-million for additional barrack ac- 
commodation would have been inevitable. 
It would ke mere affectation on my 
part to deny that in some quarters 
the change which we propose to make is 
regarded with a certain amount of appre- 
hension. I have heard it said that it 
will be detrimental both to the officers 
and to the men of the Brigade of Guards, 
and that we may expect a marked 
deterioration in both. As for the officers 
already serving in the Guards, I feel con- 
vinced that if this measure can be shown, 
as I believe it can, to be desirable in the 
interests of the Army as a whole, they 
will cheerfully submit to the sacrifice— 
| cheers |—if, indeed, it be one which they 
are required to make; and I readily 
admit that if they look askance at our 
proposal it is for no selfish reason, but 
because they honestly believe it to be 
detrimental tothe efficiency and smartness 
of the brigade in which they take a just 
and pardonable pride. [Cheers.| We 
confidently look for their loyal and un- 
hesitating assistance in securing the 
success of a measure intended to benefit 
the Queen’s Army as a whole. With 
regard to the statement that this new 
liability will deter officers of the class 
who now serve in the brigade from joining 
it, I must confess that I am profoundly 
incredulous. We haveheard such gloomy 
anticipations before. I recollect that, 
when open competition for commissions 
in the Army was first introduced, we 
were assured that the whole race of British 
ofticers would rapidly and disastrously 
deteriorate. We all know that nothing 
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of the kind happened. If comparison is 
to be made, the present generation of 
officers has nothing to fear from it. I 
am convinced that the young men who 
join the Guards are animated by the 
same pride in their profession as the 
officers of other branches of the Army. 
Here and there we may find some gilded 
youth whose affection for the society or 
for the sports of his own country will be 
such that he may be unable to screw his 
courage up to join the brigade owing to the 
prospect of a banishment of a few months 
in the Mediterranean, but I am confident 
that in the long run, in spite of these 
gloomy forebodings, the Guards will con- 
tinue to get thesame sort of officers as they 
have obtained up to the present time. I 
ascribe greater weight to the arguments 
which are used with regard to the possible 
result of the change on the men of the 
brigade. I know that some high author- 
ities hold that the prospect of service 
out of England may increase the difficulty 
of obtaining recruits of the proper stamp. 
On the other hand we have some grounds 
for thinking that the prospect of a little 
foreign service may prove, even an 
attraction to many of the class from 
which the Guards are recruited. Time 
only can show which of these views 
is correct. Let me, however, say un- 
hesitatingly that we should not propose 
this step if we believed that it would 
result in a permanent lowering of the 
standard of the height or the general 
physique of the Guards. The standard 
of height has been of late higher than it 
has ever been. We have had to raise it 
on account of the large number of recruits 
presenting themselves for engagement. 
The standard has always fluctuated, and 
must always fluctuate, according to the 
state of the labour market, but we 
believe that we shall be able to procure 
the additional number of recruits which 
will be required without lowering it 
below the normal level. Iam strength- 
ened in my hope that this result may not 
follow by the knowledge that the step 
we propose to take was recommended by 
the Committee of which Lord Wantage, 
himself a Guardsman, was chairman ; 
while among its members were General 
Sir E. Bulwer and General W. Fielding 
(also a Guardsman), of whom the former 
had held, and the latter actually held at 
the time when the report was signed, 
the responsible office of Inspector-General 
\ 
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of Recruiting. Then there is the argu-|sense of the word. It is strictly an 
ment that the foreign battalions will | exchange. Let me illustrate my mean- 
have their efficiency and smartness | ing. When a Guards battalion is sent 
seriously impaired by a prolonged stay to ‘the Mediterranean, it will always have 
in a Mediterranean fortress. It is true | to leave behind a certain number of men, 
that troops stationed at a place like| who, either because they have lately 
Gibraltar must be at some disadvantage | joined, or because they are within a few 
in respect of training and of practice in|months of the end of their time, are 
field firing, and that is no doubt a strong g | unable to go abroad. How are these 
argument against keeping a battalion | men to be disposed of! Obviously, they 
there for any length of time. We shall ‘must be taken over by the home batta- 
hear this point, the importance of which | lions in exchange for other men who do 
I fully recognise, carefully in mind, | not labour under the same disqualifica- 
Another objection which has been freely ‘tions. The transaction is in the nature 
urged is this. I have heard it said that |of an exchange, or it may be in some 
our proposals will result in this depletion | cases a loan ; but it is not one which can 
of the home battalions of the Guards in| properly be described as a _ serious 
order to keep up the battalions which | depletion of the home battalions. I will 
will be stationed in the Mediterranean. | only say one word more before I leave 
It is apprehended that the home batta- | this part of the subject, and it is this— 
lions of the Guards will find themselves | | ‘that we do not take this step without 
in the same position as the home batta-| previous consultation with those whom 
of the Line, which are subjected to ajwe had a right to regard as able to 
heavy and constant drain for the purpose | advise us with the highest authority 











of supplying the necessary drafts to 
their linked battalions abroad, and which | 
consequently contain a very large pro- | 
portion of young soldiers, and are, 
without. their Reservists, unfit to take 
the field. I hope it will be understood 
that the case of the Guards and the Line 
is by no means the same. In the case 
of the Line the length of the foreign tour 
is 16 years, and during that time the) 
home battalion is constantly pouring its 
best men into the foreign battalion at | 
the rate of from 150 to 200 a year. The | 
foreign tour of the Guards will, as I have 
already said, be short, and the burden, | 
which in the case of the Line falls upon 
a single home battalion, will, in the case 
of the Guards, be divided between the | 
two home battalions. _[‘* Hear, hear! ”] 
What will be the extent of this burden ? 
I think we may say confidently that it 
will not be unduly heavy, or of a kind 
likely to impair the efficiency of the home | 
battalions. I wish, however, to state as 
distinctly as I can that, while I fully 
understand the objection which one 
battalion of a regiment may feel to under- 
going wholesale depletion for the sake of 
another, I cannot for a moment admit 
that in no circumstances, even when the 
exigencies of the service require it, are 
two battalions of the same regiment to 
help one another by a mutual exchange 
of men. Ido not regard an exchange | 





of that kind as a depletion i in the proper | 


ithe traditional characteristics 


as to the effects of the measure upon 
the efficiency of the brigade. Their 
opinion—I am, of course, not speaking 
ot matters of detail—gave us the strong- 
est encouragement to believe that our 
scheme was in principle a sound one. 
Before leaving this subject I desire most 
emphatically to state that nothing can 


be further from our intention than to do 


anything which will permanently affect 
of the 
Brigade cf Guards. |“ Hear, hear !”] 
We desire on the es to maintain 
their status and efficiency. I need not 
repeat that we do not believe that the 
steps we contemplate will have the in- 
jurious effects attributed to them ; but 
the House may rest assured that we 
shall watch carefully and narrowly the 
results of these changes, and if the result 
should be other than what we expect, we 
shall most certainly consider ourselves 
bound toreconsider the position. [‘ Hear, 
hear !”| I will now leave the Guards, and 


| mention another point at which it seems to 


us that an increase in the present estab- 
lishment of the Army is called for. The 
House is aware that there are at this 
moment altogether 141 battalions of 
infantry, which give us 70 pairs of linked 
battalions and one odd battalion. The 
regiment which occupies this singular 


| Position is the Cameron Highlanders, 


which is the only one-battalion regiment 
in the Service. When it is out “ot the 
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country it has no home battalion to sup- | 
port it. When, on the other hand, the 
battalion is at-home, it has no battalion 
abroad to feed. We therefore propose 
to add a second battalion to this regiment, 
and therefore to increase by one the 
line battalions of the Army. The House 
will observe that the effect of these | 
changes in regard to infantry will be 
that, whereas we have now 76 line 
battalions abroad to 65 at home, we! 
shall have 73 abroad to 69 at home. | 
That still leavesa deficit of four battalions; 
but that deficit, we think, may be fairly 
attributed in a measure to temporary 
circumstances, and we do not intend to 
provide for it at present by permanent 
measures. I wish now to say a few 
words on another subject. Our attention 
has very emphatically been called by 
the Standing Committee, which has for 
some years past advised the Government 
with regard to the strength of our colo- 
nial garrisons, to what the Committee 
regard as the weakness of some of the 
garrisons of the fortresses and coaling 
stations which we hold for the Navy. | 
Their opinion is shared by our military 
advisers, and we have been recommended 
to make a slight addition to the strength 
of those garrisons. We propose a small 
increase at one or two stations in the 
infantry of the Line. We propose to add 
another battalion to the West India 
Regiment—a body of troops which have 
done most admirable service for the 
Empire under very trying conditions 
of climate; also another battalion of | 
Malta Militia. But the deficiency is! 
mainly in garrison artillery, and in order 
to carry out the views of the Committee, 
we propose to add to the strength of this | 
branch of the artillery 3,600 men. I 
will not, on this occasion, enter at any | 
length into the reasons upon which the 
Committee has based its recommendation. 
T can indicate them in general terms. 
There are certain points at which we 
have, from various causes which the 
House will scarcely expect me to discuss, 
become more vulnerable than of old. | 
Then there is the fact that, in many of | 
our defended ports, the conditions of 
defence have been altogether changed, | 
owing to recent improvements in the! 
science of artillery. The adoption of a/| 
new system of fire control and position 
finding, and the introduction of guns 
of an entirely new type, particularly 
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| fleet, 


| question of land defence. 
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quick-firing guns, which appear destined 
to play so large a part in future war- 
fare, have rendered it necessary that 
we should reconsider the strength of the 
forces engaged in holding and defending 
these places. There is another point to 
which much attention has been paid by 
the Committee and by her Majesty’s 
Government—I mean the undesirability 
of imposing upon the Navy, on a sudden 
outbreak of war, the duty of conveying 
reinforcements to our coaling stations 
and naval bases. It is this which leads 
us to the conclusion that the garrison of 
these places should be kept at their full 
strength in time of peace. I should like 
to say one word as to the policy by which 
we are guided in this matter. This point 
has been much controverted. I observe 
that there are two extreme schools of 
thought. There is the view of those who 
insist on the necessity of our maintaining 
the absolute supremacy of the sea, and who 
believe that, if our fleets are sufficiently 
strong for that we need take little or no 
thought for the land defences of the 
Empire at home or abroad. There is, 
on the other hand, the view of those 
who, in their anxiety that land defence 
should be properly provided for, seem to 
leave almost out of account the part 
which the fleet should take in warding 
off a naval attack upon our possessions. 
We cannot entirely accept either of 
these extreme views. I think it is clear 
that it is not part of our duty to increase 
the defences of these places up to a point 
sufficient to resist an attack from a large 
hostile squadron carrying with it a 
considerable expeditionary force ; against 
such an attack it is the business of the 
fleet to protect them. If the fleet is 
not there, it is, presumably, because it 
is already watching or engaging the 
enemy’s fleet elsewhere. The enemy’s 
however, could not be at one 
and the same time watching = or 
engaging our fleet and delivering an 
attack in force upon one of our coaling 
stations. On the other hand, there is 
no reason for ignoring altogether the 
The highest 
naval authorities hold, and no doubt 
rightly, that, our first object being to 
keep or to obtain the command of the 
sea, all other things must be subordinated 
to that object, and our admirals left free 
to use their forces as they find best for 
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the purpose. Since this is the case, our 
coaling stations and colonial fortresses 
should be able to stand alone against 
any attack which is likely to be directed 
against them during the temporary 
absence of the fleet. I venture to sum 
up in the following propositions what 
appear to me to be the principles by 


which we should be guided. Let us 
maintain, above all things, our 


supremacy at sea. Let us next insist 
upon the mobility of our fleets, and 
impose upon them no duty which might 
restrict the freedom of their movements. 
Let us recognise that during their 
absence our coaling-stations will be 
exposed to what is commonly called a 


“cruiser attack” from the enemy. Let 
us, therefore, give them defences 


sufficient to insure their safety against 
any such attack. I must not forget to 
add one word with regard to field 
artillery. We propose to increase that 
arm by one new battery. We shall then 
have 45 batteries, or the full.complement 
for the three army corps which we have 
heen authorised to provide for home 
defence. I may sum up the increases 
which I have endeavoured to lay before 
the House. They consist of two new 
battalions of the Guards, one battalion 
of Cameron Highlanders, one battalion 
fo West Indian troops, one battalion of 
Malta militia, 3,600 garrison artillery, 
and one battery of field artillery. 1 
only remains for me to say that we do 
not propose that these increases should 
be carried out in their entirety at once. 
Your Lordships must be well aware of the 
objections to sudden alterations in the 
establishment of the Army. Sudden 
increases are not only costly, but most 
detrimental to recruiting. A sudden 
influx of recruits at one moment is 
followed by a sudden efflux at another, 
and thereby we depart from the sound 
maxim laid down by Lord Wantage’s 
Committee, that we should endeavour to 
maintain a constant and regular flow of 
recruits into the Army. We propose 
that the increases should be carried out 
during a period of three years. I have 
now stated what the proposals of the 
Government are, and I can only com- 
mend them to your Lordships’ best 
consideration. [ Cheers. | 

Lorp WANTAGE said he desired to 
take the earliest opportunity available 
to him in the Debate to say that the 
proposal to increase the strength of the 
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Infantry of the Line, and the proposal 
to add to the strength of the Brigade of 
Guards, commended itself to his judg- 
ment. He wished specially to say a 
few words with regard to the latter pro- 
posal. He would go so far as to 
congratulate the Guards upon the 
proposed augmentation of their batta- 
lions, which showed the high value in 
which they were held. The privileges 
of the Guards had been from time to 
time greatly curtailed—-indeed, he might 
say that they had, with one exception, 
entirely disappeared. But, although 
those privileges had been withdrawn, 
the efficiency of the Guards remained as 
great now as it ever had been in the 
past. The double rank, formerly borne 
by the officers of the Guards, and 
which was conferred upon them by a 
grateful country and an admiring 
Sovereign for distinguished services in 
great and victorious battles, had now 
been abolished, and the Guards and the 
Line, so far as officers’ rank was con- 
cerned, were now on a precisely similar 
footing. But, although the Guards had 
no privileges of that nature over and 
above the Line, yet the duties of each 
branch of the Service and their estab- 
lishments differed widely, because they 
were called upon to fulfil different func 
tions. The duties of home battalions 
of the Line—and he referred specially 
to the duties of the officers and non-com- 
missioned officers—were most onerous, 
and he would even say they were thank- 
less. They were constantly engaged in 
the self-denying process of sending out 
heavy drafts of their best men to main- 
tain the strength of their link battalions 
in India and elsewhere, and, although 
he had never heard an officer command- 
ing a home battalion complain publicly 
of this self-denying and somewhat 
thankless task, he had often heard 
them in private lament the necessity of 
a process which left them in many cases 
little better than commanders of depéts 
of Recruits. The Secretary of State for 
War had referred in his excellent 
Speech to the case of India. England 
had deliberately put aside all proposals 
which had been made for the establish 
ment of two separate armies—one to be 
Her Majesty’s Army in India, complete 
in itself, with its training and recruiting 
establishments in England—and the 
other, Her Majesty’s Army for Home 





and Colonial Service. Although this 
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scheme had the sanction of many|if he might use such an expression, 
thoughtful persons, and had many|instead of absorbing — battalions— 


obvious advantages attending it, yet he 
was convinced that its adoption would 
be by no means for the benefit of Her 
Majesty’s Service generally. But the 
country, having elected to have one 
Army only for service—both in India and 
at home—must be prepared to accept 
the drawbacks and difficulties thereby 
entailed. The first and most obvious 
of these was that the linked battalions 
at home were merely nurseries for the 
battalions in India, and as such, quite 
unfit—as had been stated in evidence 
by the leading soldiers of the day—to 
undertake any fighting duties without 
being strengthened by men called up 
from the Reserve. Since Cardwell’s 
scheme, framed in 1872, the Army in 
India had been from time to time per- 
manently increased, and Egypt had been 
occupied and garrisoned by English 
troops, without any augmentation of the 
cadres at home. In this way the 
machinery which was intended to pro- 
vide that every battalion abroad should | 
have a corresponding linked battalion | 
at home as a feeder, had been dislocated, 
and the utmost difficulty had been 
experienced in providing the accessory 
drafts which have to be sent out to keep 
up the Indian Establishment. - The 
difficulty respecting drafts to India 
became most pressing in 1892, when Mr. 
Stanhope appointed a committee to 
propose remedies. At that time there 
were, and he believed at the present 
time there were 11 battalions abroad 





which ought properly to be at home. 
India was a hard mistress, and de- | 
manded her drafts to be regularly | 
supplied, although the battalions at | 
home might be quite unable to furnish | 
them. Now the present proposal to | 
send three battalions of Guards to the | 
Mediterranean would greatly relieve the | 
existing difficulty, and this plan was 
proposed in 1892, amongst other things, 
hy the Wantage Committee. It 
would relieve the difficulty, because 
three battalions of the Line will be 
brought home, and will take their place 
in the proper position allotted to them. 
He would endeavour to explain in what 
manner a further advantage will be} 
obtained. Thethree battalions of the Line 
that come home from the Mediterranean 
would then become feeding battalions, 


Lord Wantage. 





battalions requiring to be kept up by 
drafts from England, thus counting, to 
use a Parliamentary phrase, six in a 
Division. They had, therefore, the 
increase of two battalions of the Guards 
on the one side, against six battalions of 
the Line on the other—the financial 
balance in favour of the Guards scheme 
over the Line scheme showing a saving 
of £197,000 a year. The numbers of 
troops who were, from various causes, tied 
to the Militia, the Volunteers and the 





Yeomanry—home defence—as compared 
with thcse who were mobile, and 
available for immediate and _ active 


service abroad, were quite out of propor- 
tion ; they had an abundance of the one 
and not enough of the other. That 
state of things required effective dealing 
with, and the proposal to add to the 
Guards was an important and cecided 
step in that direction, and should, as 
such, be welcomed. The duties of the 
Guards, as he had already indicated, 
were fundamentally different from those 
of the Line. The former were relieved 


from all obligations of maintaining 
linked battalions abroad. Thedisastrous 


process of an annual depletion of their 
best men was spared them, and the conse- 
quence was, that the seven battalions 
of the Guards were the finest that 
could possibly be seen, fit, alone 
among Her Majesty's troops to go 
anywhere at the shortest possible notice. 
Lord Wolseley, speaking before the 
Wantage Committee of the young Line 
battalions not being fit for service, 
said :— 

“ But I make one great exception, and that is 

in the case of the Guards. I think it is almost 
a necessary corollary to any short service system 
for our Army to have, say, nine battalions of the 
best troops always ready to do what you like 
with. The Guards are as well fitted for work 
now as I can ever remember, but there are 
only seven battalions of them. But I do not 
think it is possible to have in any army of the 
world a finer body of men.” 
He goes on to say he attaches the 
greatest importance to having battalions 
of specially superior troops for emergency. 
He says :-— 

“ T heve long urged the advisability of adding 
two battalions more to the (Ciards, making 
three battalions for cach regiment, by which 
means we should always have nine battalions 
of the finest troops possible to do anything with 
on a sudden emergency.” 
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Having shown the superiority of the) broad sense of including not only Her 
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regiments of Guards over all other| Gracious Majesty the Queen, but also the 
battalions of the Army at home, the| State. This, he thought was established 
course to be adopted seemed plain. The! by the circumstance that when war broke 
Commander-in-Chief, having obtained out, the first troops ordered on service 
the sanction of Government for increas-| were invariably Her Majesty’s Guards. 
ing the Army, naturally desired to select | But it was undoubtedly the privilege of 
for augmentation those troops that most | the Guards, when at home, to be usually 
completely fulfilled the requirements for | quartered in London or at Windsor, as 
which they were needed. He therefore | the case might be. However much this 
proposed to add to the Guards first, | privilege might be valued, and it was 
because they were the best troops we | quite right it should be valued, it was 
possessed ; secondly, because they were| not this in itself that had given the 
the most mobile, and, therefore, most | Guards their pre-eminence amongst other 
suited for immediate emergency, and he| regiments. That the Guards had been 
proposed to place one brigade of this | enabled to inscribe on their colours the 
augmented force at the entrance of the record of almost every great battle in 
Mediterranean, as the spot where they| which England had been engaged was 
would be more readily available.|\due to the fact that they had always 
One great blot on our existing army | been on the spot, ready and prepared for 
system was that, with all our expenditure action. In sending a portion of the 
we could not, without having recourse to|Guards to Gibraltar, they would be 
the Reserve, send out any number of practically or even more on the spot, in 
Corps on a sudden emergency, the one | case of war, than they would be if quar- 
exception being the battalions of the|teredinEngland. Someminor objections 
Brigade of Guards. While speaking of | had been raised to sending the Guards 
the Reserve, he should like to be allowed | to Gibraltar, such as the want of rifle 
to quote from the Report of the Com-' ranges and deficiency of drill ground ; but 
mittee that went by the name of the|if these existed—which he doubted 
“Wantage Committee.” What were the| very much—they applied equally to 
functions of a Reserve? They were— the Line, and ought in any case 
“ First, to raise units from perce to War estab- | to be surmounted without loss of time. 
lishment. Secondly, to take the place in the ranks | The proposal, therefore, which was now 
of those men who being recruits are not fully | being discussed amounted to this, that 
anapar’ rig ays — _ the yaninn ost | the Government, amongst other things, 
en W : » have become sally Y 
unfit cae avian ra the field. Fourthly, after fui. | proposed to augment the Guards from 
filling theabove requirements, to retain sufficient |Seven to nine battalions on the ground 
men in reserve in the second line, to fill up|that they were the best troops we 
seeping” Pye - het sents —e on possessed, the best suited to their 
sede. to talon thain alco or the tht is | purpose, because their augmentation 
ready to take their places in the fighting line. pane iw alii. te Pn Conde 
The reserve was obviously never intended | scheme. He could not doubt, from his 
to be transferred at once into the fighting | knowledge of the Guards, that when 
Line at the commencement of hostilities, | this proposal was shown to be for the 





which would be a necessity in the present 


condition of the home battalions of the | 
Having proved the special advan- | 


Line. 
tages attending an augmentation of the 
Brigade of Guards, they must, in his 
opinion, also accept that which followed, 
namely, the necessity and desirability of 
quartering a portion of the brigade away 
from the immediate proximity of the 
Sovereign. There was neither place nor 
requirement for additional battalions of 
Guards either at Windsor, London, or 
Aldershot. The privilege of the Guards 


to be the special guard of the Sovereign | 
should, he thought, be interpreted in the 





advantage of the Army and the country, 
that a complete and cordial acceptance 
of the change would be accorded to it. 
He apologised to their Lordships for 
having dwelt on a portion only of this 
somewhat large question. But argu 
ments which had occurred to him had 
been already made use of in the clear 
and admirable statement of the Secretary 
of State for War, which he was thereby 
relieved from alluding to. He saw in 
his place the noble Lord (Lord Methuen) 
who commanded the Brigade of Guards. 
No one was better fitted than he to 
speak on this subject, and he hoped he 
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might not be unwilling to address their 
Lordships. There was one point on which 
he was sure the noble Lord would be at 
one with him, namely, in appealing to 
the Secretary of State for War to safe- 
guard effectually the Brigade of Guards 
from being rendered less efficient than 
they now were by any undue depletion 
for the purpose of maintaining in full 
force the battalions serving abroad. 
| Cheers. | 

Lorp METHUEN said he need not 
apologise for addressing their Lordships 
on the present occasion, because his 
position as Commander of the Brigade of 
Guards gave him, he might say, the 
right to give his views on this matter. 
When the Secretary of State for War 
and the Commander-in-Chief were good 
enough to ask him his opinion, he 
answered that, whatever feelings he had 
as Commander were subservient to those 
which affected the interests and the 
welfare of Her Majesty’s Army. 
[Cheers.| They could, however, sympa- 
thise with him, and with those officers 
of the Guards who had deveted their 
lives to maintaining the Guards in the 
state of efticiency in which they had 
been left by their predecessors, in regard 
to the anxiety which they felt. When 
they read the evidence of the present 
Commander-in-Chief, the Adjutant-Gen- 
eral, and the late Commander-in-Chief 
regarding the efficiency of the seven 
battalions of the Guards and the attenu- 
ated state of the Line, surely they might 
have some feelng of anxiety with regard 
to the Measure now before their Lord- 
ships. In olden days the Line were told 
very clearly that nothing was to be done 
that would do them harm, and he would 
ask them whether the home army now was 
in the same condition as it was. But he 
had no wish to dwell on the efficiency or 
non-efficiency of the Army. He only 
wished that those officers and civilians 
who had been so liberal in their opinions, 
both verbal and in writing, had made 
themselves masters of the evidence given 
before Lord Wantage’s Committee. 
Unless they had studied that mine of 
military information, he did not think 
their opinion could be of any great 
value. He recognised the kind feeling 


which the Secretary of State had shown, 
both when he had consulted him and in 
the speech which he had now made. 
Any scheme for the increase of the Army, 


Lord Wantage. 


{LORDS} 
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if it was to be followed by any decrease 
in the efticiency of the Brigade of Guards, 
would be evil and not good. He did 
not for one moment say that the measures 
proposed were not likely to be advan- 
tageous to the Brigade of Guards. He 
held the opinion, and had received it 
also from others, that it would be 
distinctly to the advantage of the Brigade 
of Guards if they could send six batta- 
lions into the field, and they would also 
have a better chance of seeing service. 
But that advantage, he had always said, 
should not be obtained at the expense of 
efliciency. There were three dangers 
which occurred to them, and he spoke 
not merely for himself but also for the 
three commanding officers of regiments 
who had given him their able and 
admirable advice. He should deprecate 
any scheme which had for its object the 
tearing out of the vitals of the six batta- 
lions of England in order to put life into 
those which were at Gibraltar. Any 
depletion of the battalions in England 
would be fatal to the Brigade of Guards, 
As to the training of these battalions at 
Gibraltar, if he was told that in one and 
a-half years three battalions could be as 
efficient, or very little less efficient, as 
they were when they went out, what 
was the good of all the teaching they 
had received when they were told that 
if they were to be equal to European 
nations in the exigencies of modern 
warfare, they should be exercised 
throughout the year in all the practical 
work which really formed a soldier? He 
was entirely in favour of having Gibraltar 
as a quarter for one year or a year and 
a-half, and he did not think that a_bat- 
talion coming back at the end of a year 


and a-half, at any rate, dangerously 
inefficient. But, he urged, let them have 


six efficient battalions in England and 
one thoroughly efficient battalion in 
Gibraltar. There were three evils in 
Gibraltar which existed in a greater 
degree than they did in London; the 
first was drunkenness, the second disease, 
and the third heavy duty. The question 
of recruiting was one with which he had 
nothing to do, but he did hope that if 
any difficulty was found in getting 
recruits, and if the Brigade of Guards 
was in consequence losing it present fine 
physique, some steps might be taken to 
stop any deterioration. It was by no 
means clear that these ditticulties could 
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not be got over, but whilst helping the 
Secretary of State in every way he could 
to carry out this Measure, he felt that 
he should not be acting rightly, either to 
the Secretary of State or to the Brigade 
of Guards, for whose efficiency he was 
responsible, if he did not point out 
clearly, on behalf of himself and of the 
officers, past and present, the dangers 
and difficulties in the way. [* Hear, 
hear!”] The Brigade of Guards were a 
body of troops that at all times had 
gained the respect and admiration of the 
country ; they had always done their 
duty when called upon, and he felt sure 
their services would not be forgotten. 
He wished to disabuse the Secretary of 
State of the idea that there was any 
feeling amongst the officers of the 
Brigade of Guards adverse to going 
abroad. There were no officers whom 
he knew who would not as willingly 
serve their country in India or elsewhere 
as in England if called upon. [Cheers.] 
The only danger he foresaw was the loss 
of efficiency. 

*Lorp MONKSWELL said he rose to 
ask the noble Marquess one or two ques- 
tions with reference to the statement he 
had just made, and also with reference 
to the statement made in the House of 
Commons the other day by the Under 
Secretary. He was particularly gratified 
to hear the noble Marquess bestow such 
high praise on the policy of abolition of 
purchase. Everyone must agree that it 
was very desirable to make the system of 
linked battalions as effective as possible ; 
but he was not quite certain that the 
proposals of the Government would have 
that effect, because it seemed even now 
that the number of battalions abroad 
would still be permanently four in ex- 
cess of the number of battalions at 
home. 

*THe Marqusess oF LANSDOWNE: 
T said particularly that we did not re- 
gard the deficit as composed of battalions 
which would necessarily be permanently 
absent, and, therefore, we do not pro- 
pose to provide for it by any permanent 
measures. 

*Lorp MONKSWELL: At any rate 
there would be a considerable deficit for 
the present, and it seemed to him that, 
with the forward frontier policy which 
was being pursued by the Government, 
it was exceedingly unlikely that the 
system of linked battalions would be 
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absolutely effective, even after the in- 
crease the noble Marquess proposed. But 
he came to what was really a great 
difficulty in the way of the noble Mar- 
quess, and that was recruiting. A note 
of alarm was raised as to that matter in 
a letter in The Times of last Saturday. 
The statement in the letter was to the 
effect that the Brigade of Guards was 
now under its establishment, that trade 
was improving, and that the probability 
was that, if guardsmen were made liable 
in the future to garrison duty abroad, it 
would, to a great extent, put a stop to 
recruiting in the Brigade. That raised 
another question. He would like to ask 
the noble Marquess whether or not he 
considered that it would be a breach of 
faith to send the present rank and file, 
without their consent, to serve in Gibral- 
tar ; whether it was fair that men enlisted 
for three or seven years under the present 
system should be so called upon? There 
was another matter connected with re- 
cruiting. The noble Marquess proposed to 
increase the garrison artillery by 3,600. 
He was told that the artillery was now 
considerably under its establishment, 
and that there was the greatest possible 
difficulty in getting recruits ; he there- 
fore would like to know how the noble 
Marquess proposed to raise these addi- 
tional men. Then with regard to the 
Cameronian Highlanders. He was told 
that there was also great difficulty in 
recruiting for that regiment, and that 
the regiment was at present not a High- 
land regiment at all, but was recruited 
largely from London and other places. 
There were one or two minor points in 
connection with the speech of the Under- 
Secretary. It was proposed, it seemed, 
to incur large expenditure in building 
and enlarging barracks; and with refer- 
ence to that a note of warning as to the 
system at present pursued was raised in 
the House of Commons by Sir John 
Colomb, who suggested that the Royal 
Engineers were sometimes employed in 
connection with the construction of 
barracks, in duties for which their train- 
ing did not qualify them. They were 
called upon sometimes to act as clerk of 
the works—a post for which, he was 
told, their training did not qualify them. 
He did not intend to say anything in 
disparagement of the corps. Every 
officer in the Engineers must be a 
highly-educated and cultivated man, but 
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he ought not to be put to perform highly 
technical duties in which he had had no 
experience. Possibly the House might 
wish to have a little more information 
with regard to the proposed fortifications 
of London. The suggestion came from 
the late Mr. Stanhope, and the scheme 
was carried on by the late Government ; 
but even if two Governments had com- 
bined in thinking it a right suggestion, 
he did not know that that was absolutely 
conclusive in its favour. Although the 
Under Secretary said that these fortifica- 
tions had been approved by the Com- 


mander-in-Chief and the Adjutant- 


General, he did not say that they had | 


been approved by the Inspector-General 
of Fortifications. He hoped the noble 
Marquess would tell the House whether 
that was so. Then the noble Marquess 
proposed to take a large area of land on 

Salisbury Plain for encampment and 
manceuvres. Sir John Colomb suggested 
in the House of Commons that it would 
be preferable to acquire lands on the 
coast, so that mancuvres might be 
carried out in conjunction with the 
naval forces. 

*THE Marquess or LANSDOWNE: 
I would venture to point out that the 
matter which the noble Lord discussed 
towards the close of his speech would 
more appropriately be brought before the 
House when the Military Works Loan 
Bill, now before the House of Commons, 
comes here. The speech of the Under- 
Secretary was delivered in bringing in 
that Bill, and it seems to me that any 
criticism upon it might well be deferred 
until it arrives in'your Lordships’ House. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] With regard to the 
defences of London, I may, perhaps, be 
allowed to say that we are not adopting 
any new plans for this purpose. Weare 
merely carrying out certain works of a 
very modest order which were first 
initiated in the Government of which 
Mr. Stanhope was a member—works 
which were very fully explained in Par- 
liament by Mr. Stanhope, which were 
carried on by the late Government, and 


Lord Monkswell. 
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which are being still further carried on 
by the present Government. I wished 
to make that observation because there 
seems to be in some quarters an im- 
pression that a new and startling depart- 
ure has been made in this direction. 
With regard to Salisbury Plain, if the 
noble Lord will tell me in confidence of 
any area possessing advantages at all 
corresponding to those which Salisbury 
Plain offers, and which also has the ad- 
vantage of being on the sea coast, and 
therefore suitable for combined naval and 
military operations, I shall be extremely 
obliged to him. [Zaughter.| But my 
inquiries have not led me to expect the 
discovery of any such terra incognita, 
As to the other questions of the noble 
Lord, I do not consider there would be 
any breach of faith in employing Guards- 
men in service in the Mediterranean, 
As the noble Lord himself knows, they 
all engage for general service, and are 
therefore already liable for service out of 
the United Kingdom. Then the noble 
Lord asked me a question with regard to 
our anticipations as to the possibility of 
obtaining a sufficient number of recruits 
for the garrison artillery. I have no 
reason to suppose that those recruits, who 
will be procured gradually during the 
next three years, will be impossible to 
obtain. The last question the noble Lord 
asked me had reference to the proposal 
to create a second battalion of Cameron 
Highlanders. I am free to confess that 
I am a little sceptical as to the Highland 
character of the men of whom that second 
battalion might possibly be composed ; 
but I must tell the House that rumours 
have reached me that the men now 
serving in the existing battalion are not 
all of unimpeachably Scottish origin— 
in fact I have heard it said that not a 
few of them are enlisted at no great 
distance from the House in which your 
Lordships are sitting at this moment. 


[Laughter.] 


House adjourned at a Quarter past 
Six o’clock, till To-morrow at 
a Quarter past Four o’clock. 
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and the decision has not yet been given 


Registration. 


tous. For the present it is impossible 
to say when the works will be finished. 


CONTRACTS WITH FOREIGNERS. 





FRANCHISE AND REMOVAL OF 
WOMEN’S DISABILITIES BILL. 


Second Reading upon Monday next. 


QUESTIONS. 


BALINTORE HARBOUR. 


Mr. J. G. WEIR (Ross and Cro- 
marty): I beg to ask the Lord Advocate 
whether he is aware that the engineers 
to the Fishery Board for Scotland failed 
during the construction of Balintore 
Harbour to require the removal of cer- 
tain rocks, whereby fishing boats and 
other crafts are exposed to serious dan- 
ger ; and whether steps will be taken to 
secure the removal of these rocks at an 
early date ? 

*Toe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. Gra- 

HAM Murray, Buteshire): I am_ in- 
formed by the Fishery Board that the 
engineers who planned the harbour, and 
who were appointed by the harbour 
trustees, do not know to what rocks this 
Question can refer, as the excavations 
were finished in accordance with the 
plans and specifications in September 
1893, with the exception of a few yards 
of rock outside the harbour entrance, 
which were removed in February 1895. 


PORT NESS HARBOUR 
(ISLAND OF LEWIS). 
Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate whether it is proposed to 


extend the harbour at Port Ness, Is- | 
land of Lewis; and whether arrange- | 


ments will be made to complete the 
works during the year ? 


Sir HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
| Central): IT beg to ask the Secretary to 
|the Treasury if he has succeeded in de- 
|vising a better form for the annual 
|return “Contracts with Foreigners,” so 
'as to inform the House not only what 
| Government contracts have been placed 
‘with contractors outside the United 
|Kingdom, but also what articles have 
/been supplied from foreign countries by 
contractors or their agents resident in 
| the United Kingdom ? 

| *Tfun SECRETARY vo tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Hanbury, Preston) : 
The present annual return is undoubtedly 
misleading. In the case of articles 
purchased abroad through English firms, 
it has hitherto treated them as being of 
English origin or manufacture, though 
really purchased abroad. On the other 
hand articles purchased direct from 
abroad have not been included unless 
they are such as were also manufactured 
in this country. If any return is given, 
it ought to be accurate, and it is pro- 
posed to show all articles purchased 
from contractors outside the United 
Kingdom. In the case of articles ob- 
tained from English firms or agents, 
it would of course be very difficult, and 
almost impossible to trace the history of 
every component part, but with that 
proviso there would be no objection toa 
return showing all articles not bond fide 
manufactured in this country. 





| 
| MIDWIVES’ REGISTRATION. 

Mr. C. E, SCHWANN (Manchester, 
N.): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department whether the 
Government propose to take any action 
to carry out the Report of the Select 
Committee on Midwives’ Registration 
(of 1893), which was of opinion that a 
large amount of suffering and death was 
needlessly inflicted on both women and 





*Tue LORD ADVOCATE: There is 


children of the so-called working classes 


no intention to extend the harbour at | through the want of medical training 
Port Ness beyond what was proposed six | amongst those practising as midwives ? 


years ago. As the hon. Member is aware, | 
a dispute between the trustees and the | THE 
contractors was referred to arbitration : aaa Wuite Riviey, Lancashire, 


THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir 
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Blackpool): The Lord President of the 
Council informs me that the Association 
for promoting the compulsory registra- 
tion of midwives intend to promote a 
Bill with this object during the present 
Session, and he has under consideration 
the question of receiving a deputation 
from the Association with regard to it. 


POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANK 
DEPOSITS. 


Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 


terbury) : I beg to ask the Secretary to | 


the Treasury, as representing the Post- 
master General, whether his attention 
has been’called to the following complaint, 
contained in a letter from a well-known 
gentleman at Belfast, with respect to the 
rejection of deposits of odd pence by the 
Post Office Savings Bank: “To be a 
real poor man’s bank, there should be 
given every facility to the working 
classes to save pence as well as shillings 
and pounds. The other day I was asked 
to deposit a sum for a poor man—one 
pound one shilling and tenpence. The 
tenpence was refused ; no odd number 
of pence under twelve—one shilling— 
could be received ” ; whether he is aware 
that the calculations for interest on 
deposits usualiy come out in odd pence, 
and that high officials of the department 
have declared that the acceptance of odd 
pence with a shilling or more would 
impose no great additional labour on the 
clerks engaged; and, whether, with a 
view to encourage thrift, especially 
among children and the poorest classes 
of depositors, he will recommend the 
abolition of the rule forbidding the 
acceptance of odd pence over and above 
the minimum deposit of one shilling ? 
Mr. HANBURY: The exclusion of 
odd pence from an amount of Savings 
Bank deposit is prescribed by the Savings 
Bank Act of 1861, and not by a mere 
Departmental rule. The Postmaster 
General’s attention has not been called 
to the remark attributed to a well-known 
gentleman at Belfast. The calculation 
of interest—which is entered only once 
a year—does of course include odd pence, 
but this is in no way comparable to the 
inclusion of odd pence in all the numerous 
deposit entries throughout the year. 
The Postmaster General is not aware 
that any high officials have expressed the 
opinion that the acceptance of odd pence 


Sir Matthew White Ridley. 
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with a shilling or more would impose no 
great additional labour on the clerks 
engaged. He is on the contrary 
— by the high officials that such 
a change as the hon. Member sug- 
gests would enormously increase the 
labour and cost of the Savings Bank 
transactions. The Postmaster General 
believes that the system of allowing 
penny stamps to be affixed to slips to 
_make up deposits of a shilling—originally 
|introduced by Mr. Fawcett—is all that 
|is necessary, and he has no intention of 
recommending a change in the law. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8S.) 
asked whether the right hon. Gentleman 
could state the name of the “ well-known 
gentleman ” in Belfast ? 

Mr. HANBURY said he could not 
give the name. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON said 
that as a matter of explanation he might 
state that the name of the gentleman 
referred to was Mr. John Ward, J.P., of 
Lennoxvale, Belfast. The original letter 
was sent to the Postmaster General. 





PETERHEAD HARBOUR. 

Sirk JOHN LENG (Dundee): I beg 
to ask the Lord Advocate if he can 
explain why the available convict labour 
for the construction of the harbour at 
Peterhead is so much less than originally 
contemplated as to increase the estimated 
cost of the work by £160,000 ? 

*TuE LORD ADVOCATE: I am in- 
formed by the Prison Commissioners that 
in 1882, when the Peterhead Scheme was 
suggested, it was estimated that the work- 
ing party of convicts which would be 
available would be 500, whereas at 
present the total available number is 
235. The falling-offis due to a decrease 
in the annual average of sentences to 
penal servitude, and in their average 
duration. 


MAIL BAG SEALS. 

Sir JOHN LENG: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, as representing 
the Postmaster General, whether he is 
aware that every sealed mail bag sent 
from the Post Office can be easily opened 
without breaking the seal or cutting the 
twine, and rifled of its contents, which 
can then be replaced wholly or in part 
with the seal still intact ; whether an 
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easy method of doing this has been 
demonstrated to Mr. Braid, postmaster, 
Glasgow ; whether Mr. Peter Dunsire, of 
Buckhaven, has brought under the notice 
of the Department a simple invention 
which would make it impossible to rob a 
mail bag without cutting it: whether 
this invention could be applied at very 
small cost to each mail bag; and, on 
what grounds the Department have 
declined to secure the safe transit of Her 
Majesty’s mails by refusing to adopt Mr. 
Dunsire’s invention, or allowing the 
trial of it which was sanctioned by Mr. 
Mahon, Surveyor of the Edinburgh Post 
Office ? 

Mr. HANBURY : It is not the fact 
that every sealed mail bag can be easily 
opened without breaking the seal or 
cutting the string. Mr. Dunsire, who 
was at the time sub-postmaster of Methil, 
was permitted to experiment on a bag in 
the presence of the Postmaster of Glasgow, 
and succeeded in drawing the neck of 
the bag through the string, but bags are 
now so made as to render such a manipu- 
lation of the neck impossible if ordinary 
care is used in tying the string. Mr. 
Dunsire’s invention, which is similar to 
many others submitted for the considera- 
tion’ of the Department, was thoroughly 
examined by practical officers, but it was 
not held to afford any greater security 
than the present method, while the cost 
would be much greater, and more time 
would be required for closing the bags. 
The present method of fastening bags 
with string and wax is simple and satis- 
factory, and there is no risk attendant 
thereon which Mr. Dunsire’s invention 
would remove, 


Water Supply 


SWANSEA POST OFFICE. 

Mr. BRYNMOR JONES (Swansea 
District) : I beg to:ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury, as representing the Post- 
master General, whether it is the fact 
that it is intended to erect new post 
office buiidings in Wind Street, Swansea ; 
whether the Postmaster General is aware 
that great dissatisfaction exists among 
the inhabitants of Swansea in regard to 
the plans of the proposed new buildings ; 
and whether the Postmaster General will 
postpone any final decision as to the 
adoption of these plans until further 
opportunity has been given for laying 
before him the objections taken to them ? 
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Mr. HANBURY : It is a fact that 
it is intended to erect a new post office 
building in Wind Street, Swansea, at a 
cost of £47,000 for site and building. 
The plans have been shown to the Town 
Council, and the Postmaster General is 
not aware that great dissatisfaction 
exists among the inhabitants in regard 
to them. The Council, however, have 
suggested that the elevation should be of 
a more imposing character, and that the 
building itself should be set back on two 
sides. The Postmaster General is in 
communication with the First Commis- 
sioner of Works on these points, but he 
cannot hold out any hope that any addi- 
tion will be authorised to the large 
expenditure of public money already 
authorised upon the building. 


WATER SUPPLY (RURAL DISTRICTS). 


Sir CAMERON GULL (Devon, 
Barnstaple) : I beg to ask the President 
of the Local Government Board whether 
his attention has been called to the fact 
that, although statutory obligations are 
imposed upon rural district councils in 
respect of the supply of water to places 
within their district, it has been often 
found practically impossible for those 
councils to carry out their obligations in 
the absence of powers of compulsory pur- 
chase; and whether, having regard to 
the serious amount of sickness in country 
districts which is directly traceable to 
insufficient or impure water supply, he 
could introduce at an early date a short 
Measure enabling rural district councils 
to compulsorily acquire water rights ¢ 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Henry 
CuaPtin, Lincolnshire, Sleaford): I am 
advised that there have been cases where 
district councils have been placed at a 
disadvantage, and I have already caused 
the point to be noted as one of the mat- 
ters which should be considered in con- 
nection with any Bill for the Amend- 
ment of the Public Health Acts; but 
for reasons already given on other mat- 
ters I cannot undertake to bring ina 
Bill this Session. 

Sir CAMERON GULL: Is there any 
immediate prospect of a Bill being intro- 
duced ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN: No; I cannot say 
that. 
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CAVAN AND LEITRIM 
LIGHT RAILWAY. 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL (Cavan, W.) ; 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury whether the capitalisation of the 
shares of the Cavan and Leitrim Light 
Railway has yet been effected so as to 
give the relief intended by the Act passed 
in 1895 ? 

Mr. HANBURY: The hon. Mem- 
ber refers no doubt to the Government 
contribution, not to the shares. I have 
heard nothing more from the Company 
on the subject. Their August Report 
stated that : 


“Owing to the high price of the Company’s 
stock it has been found impossible to adopt with 
advantage to the ratepayers and shareholders 
the provisions of the Tramways (Ireland) Act, 
1895, for redemption of the Treasury con- 
tribution to the Counties in aid of Baronial 
Guarantee.” 


ROYAL CANAL HARBOUR (LONGFORD). 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL: I beg to 
ask the President of the Board of Trade 
whether, in view of the many accidents 
which have occurred in the Royal Canal 
Harbour at Longford, resulting in the 
death of a great number of persons since 
it was first opened, he is prepared to give 
his assent to the introduction of a short 
Bill to enable Town Commissioners and 
other public bodies to enclose such 
dangerous places, which it appears they 
cannot at present legally do ? 

THe PRESIDENT or tose BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rirenir, Croy- 
don): Until I have seen such a Measure 
as is referred to by the hon. Member, I 
am not able to say what my attitude will 
be in respect to it. 


STORNOWAY MAIL SERVICE. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, as representing the 
Postmaster General, whether he is aware 
that the Stornoway mail, which is 
dispatched from London with the Wick 
mail at 8.30 p.m., is thrown out at Ding- 
wall at 11.14 a.m., and there delayed 
until 11.55 a.m., when it is sent on by a 
train stopping at all stations, with the 
result that it does not arrive at Strome 
Ferry until 2.10 p.m., whence it is 
dispatched by steamer to Stornoway, 
reaching the latter place too late in the 
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evening to admit the business community 
to reply by the return mail leaving one 
hour after midnight ; and, whether he 
will take steps to accelerate the Storno- 
way mail service, which not only affects 
a population of 30,000 in the Island of 
Lewis, but also a considerable population 
on the western mainland of Ross-shire? 

Mr. HANBURY: The Stornoway 
mail is conveyed in the manner stated 
in the hon. Member’s question, and is 
due to reach Stornoway about9p.m. A 
delivery of letters to callers at the Post 
Office is afforded the same evening when- 
ever the steamer arrives in time for such 
delivery to be made by 10.15 p.m., and 
on such occasions opportunity is given 
for reply to urgent letters by the outgoing 
mail of the same night. To accelerate 
the arrival of the mail at Stornoway, as 
desired by the hon. Member, would in- 
volve heavy expenditure to the Post 
Office, which the circumstances do not 
warrant. Moreover, the earlier arrival 
of the mail would benefit, not the whole 
population of Lewis, but only the in- 
habitants of Stornoway. 


METROPOLITAN RAILWAY 
(VENTILATION). 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, if he will 
state whether the Departmental Com- 
mittee to inquire into the ventilation of 
the underground railways of London has 
been appointed ; and, if so, will he state 
the names of the Members of the Com- 
mittee ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: The Committee was 
appointed on the 2nd of this month, and 
the names of the Members appeared in 
the newspapers yesterday morning. They 
are :— 

Major Marindin, R.E., C.M.G. 
(Chairman), 

Earl Russell. 

Sir Douglas Galton, K.C.B. 

Sir Charles Scotter. 

Dr. John Scott Haldane. 


METRIC SYSTEM. 

Mr. A. J. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, 
Brightside) : I beg to ask the President 
of the Board of Trade when he proposes 
to introduce the Bill of last Session for 
the metric 
ieaaiede 


system of weights and 
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present to fix a date, but I hope its in- 
troduction will not be unduly delayed. 


MEDITERRANEAN GARRISON 
(BRIGADE OF GUARDS). 

Sm JAMES FERGUSSON (Man 
chester, N.E.): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for War whether it is 
the intention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, as reported, to add two battalions 
to the brigade of Guards, and to station 
certain battalions of the brigade in a 
Mediterranean garrison ; and whether 
any other additions to the Army are 
contemplated ? 

Toe UNDER SECRETARY of 
STATE ror WAR (Mr. Broprick, 
Surrey, Guildford): It will be gathered 
from the Estimates presented to Parlia- 
ment that it is intended to add a batta- 
lion each to the Coldstream Guards and 
Scots Guards, and to station three batta- 
lions of the Guards in the Mediterranean. 
It is also proposed to add a battalion to 
the Cameron Highlanders, which is the 
only single-battalion regiment in the 
Army. It is further intended to raise 
an additional regiment of Malta Artillery 
and to add a battalion to the West India 
Regiment, while the Garrison Artillery 
will be increased by 3,400 men. One 
field battery to complete the equipment 
of three army corps will a!so be raised. 
The Estimates, with a memorandum from 
the Secretary of State fully explaining 
these increases, will be in the hands 
of Members to-morrow morning. 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON: May I 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
the employment of the Guards on foreign 
service in time of peace is intended to be 
exceptional, or whether it is intended to 
place them permanently on foreign 
service ? 

Mr. BRODRICK : This arrangement 
has been put forward by the military 
authorities as being the best and most 
economical scheme of meeting the needs 
of the Army. Its operation will require 


to be carefully watched, and should the 
effect on recruiting in the Guards be 
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other than that which we are led to 
expect the whole position will be re- 
considered. JI need hardly say that we 
have no intention of doing anything to 
alter the historic character of the 
Guards. [“ Hear, hear!” 

*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean) asked when there would 
be an opportunity of discussing the 
matter on the Army Estimates ? 

Mr. BRODRICK said the right hon. 
Gentleman must ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury that question. 

*Mr. McLEOD (Sutherland) asked if 
the right hon. Gentleman could say 
where the Cameron Highlanders were to 
come from, seeing that the Govern- 
ment refused to introduce legislation to 
keep Highlanders in the country? [An 
Hon. Memper: “TIreland.”| [Laughter | 

Mr. BRODRICK : I hope they will 
come from the same source of recruiting 
as at present. 

Captain DONELAN (Cork, E.): 
Will the right hon. Gentleman say 
whether there is any intention of estab- 
lishing a battalion of Irish Guards ? 

Mr. BRODRICK: No, Sir. [Jrish 


tronical cheers. | 


Nestorvans. 


PERSECUTION OF NESTORIANS. 

Mr. SAMUEL SMITH (Flintshire) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether the 
Government have any recent information 
regarding the persecution of the Nes- 
torian Christians inhabiting the higher 
mountain regions of Assyria above the 
banks of the Zab and Habor; whether 
they are now surrounded, with the help 
of the Kurds, and their caravans pre- 
vented from leaving the country to pro- 
cure food; and whether they are in 
great danger of perishing from famine ? 
*THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Mr. G. Curzon, Lancashire, Southport) : 
The latest reports on the subject of the 
Nestorians received from Her Majesty’s 
Vice-Consul at Van were dated Decem- 
ber 20th and November 15th, and in 
neither of them did Major Williams 
seem to anticipate the state of things 
3 F 
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suggested in this Question. He spoke of 
the Kurds as a terror to Christians and 
Moslems alike, but he took a more hope- 
ful view of the situation as affecting the 
Nestorians. The latter, although they 
had suffered from Kurdish raids, had on 
the whole, in his opinion, come compara- 
tively well through the recent troubles ; 
and their condition was a happy one 
contrasted with that of the Armenian 
peasantry. There was no idea of 
coercing them if they remained quiet, 
and he did not think there was any 
cause for alarm on the part of their 
friends. In October last, on hearing 
from the Archbishop of Canterbury’s 
mission of an intention to disarm the 
Nestorians in the Tyari and Ashiret 
districts, inquiries were made, and Her 
Majesty’s Vice Consul at Van tele- 
graphed that there was no truth in the 
reports. I may add that if the hon. 
Member has any private information on 
the subject which he cares to communi- 
cate to me I shall be happy to receive it. 


Army Pension 


IRISH MAIL SERVICE. 
Mr. J. P. FARRELL: I beg to ask 


the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster General, 
whether, in view of the new time table 
for an accelerated mail service between 
England and Ireland, it would be possible 
to send on all mails for Cavan, Belturbet, 
and Enniskillen from Dundalk immedi- 
ately on the arrival of the limited mail 
there each morning instead of, as at 
present, delaying the train’s departure 
till 9 o’clock and then only sending the 
mails on a slow train ? 

Mr. HANBURY}: The question 
raised by the hon. Member shall be 
examined in connection with the revision 
of the daily mail service between 
Dublin and Belfast, but if the only way 
of effecting the improvement is by the 
establishment of additional trains at the 
cost of the Post Office, I fear it will not 
be practicable to meet the wishes of the 
inhabitants. 

Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN: On behalf 
of the hon. Member for Dublin, 
College Green (Mr. J. L. Carew), I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster General, 
whether he will see that provision is 
made in the new arrangement for the 
acceleration of the Irish mails for giving 


Mr. G. Curzon. 
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to passengers by the up and down day 
trains between London and Holyhead 
the same facilities for booking third 
class as are given at present to English 
and Scotch passengers by the same trains 
between London, Crewe, and Chester ? 

Mr. HANBURY: No, Sir; it must 
be left to the Railway Company to 
determine what classes of traffic they can 
carry by the mail trains consistently 
with the due performance of the mail 
service for which they contract with the 
Postmaster General. The wish of the 
Irish representatives that provisions 
should be made in the trains for third 
class passengers to and from Ireland is 
well known to the Railway Company, 
but they have hitherto stated that they 
cannot see their way to make such pro- 
vision. 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN: When 
this train was first established it was 
specially for the conveyance of the 
passenger traffic to Ireland. Since then 
the Company began to use it for carrying 
English and Scotch passengers. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: “Order, order!” 
The hon. Gentleman is replying upon the 
answer ; he is not asking a question. 

Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN: With all 
respect, the right hon. Gentleman has not 
answered the question—whether the 
Postmaster General has not power to 
prevent the using of the trains for carry- 
ing English and Scotch passengers when 
the Company will not give facilities to 
Irish passengers ? 

Mr. HANBURY: What the Post- 
master General has to consider is the 
carriage of the mails; he is not concerned 
with the passenger traffic at all. 


ARMY PENSION 
(JOHN FITZPATRICK). 


Mr. J. P. FARRELL: I beg to ask 
the Financial Secretary to the War 
Office, if he can state the reasons which 
influenced the Paymaster General to 
stop the pension awarded to John Fitz- 
patrick, of Fartherin, Ballyconnell, 
county Cavan, and whether such action 
was in accordance with the regulations! 

*Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
to THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. Powett- 
Wituiams, Birmingham, 8.): The pen- 
sion of John Fitzpatrick, amounting to 
6s. 5d. per week, was suspended by the 
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Commissioners of Chelsea Hospital dur-|Government Board, by which it is 
ing his imprisonment for contempt of| directed that, in the case of premises 
Court, in not having paid a debt of| consisting partly of agricultural land and 
16s. 9d. on which judgment had been| partly of buildings, the minimum rateable 
obtained against him two months pre-| value of the part consisting of the build- 
viously. The Commissioners held that | ings shall be £3, has had the effect of 
as he was able to pay the debt and had | excluding from the benefit of the Act 
refused to do so, although ample time|all cottages with gardens of which the 
had been. allowed, and that as _his| gross rateable value does not exceed £3 ; 
imprisonment involved his maintenance| and (3) whether he will introduce such 
at the expense of the State, the case was | modifications into the Order that cotta- 
one in which it was right for them to| gers to whom the Act, by virtue of the 
exercise the powers of temporary forfei- | definition section, expressly applies may 
ture conferred on them by Her Majesty’s | not be excluded from its benefit ? 
Warrant. | Mr. CHAPLIN: With respect to the 
| first question, I am not aware of the 
| facts mentioned as to the letters of the 
DIVISIONAL POLICE CO )MMISSIONERS | Board of Inland Revenue, and they are 
(IRELAND). /not within my knowledge. As regards 
Mr. D. MACALEESE (Monaghan, | the second question, I imagine that the 
N.): On behalf of the hon. Member for | cases of cottages with an area of land 
South Monaghan (Mr. James Daty), I} exceeding a quarter of an acre, where the 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the| rateable value of house and land would 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he| be less than £3, would be very excep- 
can state how many divisional commis-| tional, assuming that the hereditament 
sioners of police there are in Ireland, and | is assessed at its proper rateable value, 
how much salary they receive ; and,|The case to which the right hon. Member 
whether he can say if the reduction of| refers is the only one that has been 
the police force in Ireland will lessen the | brought under my attention where it has 
duties of the divisional commissioners ;| been alleged that any hardship has 
and, if so, whether he will reduce the! occurred from the operation of the Order 
salaries of the divisional commissioners | in this respect. Apart from any other 
accordingly ? | consideration, no alteration of the Order 
THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror/of the Local Government Board could 
IRELAND (Mr. Geratp Batrour,| now affect this question. The several 
Leeds, Central): There are four divi-| statements of value have been long since 
sional commissioners at present employed | settled by the Assessment Committees, 
in Ireland, each in receipt of a salary of| and the time for appeals has passed. 
£1,000 per annum. The proposed reduc-| The lists as settled will come into opera- 
tion of the police force will not affect the | tion for all rates made after the 31st 
duties or emoluments of these officers. | March next. 
| *Sir C. DILKE asked if the right hon. 
|Gentleman would inquire as to the 
COTTAGE GARDENS. | legality of the portion of the letter which 
*Sir CHARLES DILKE: I beg to! professed to be based on the order of his 
ask the President of the Local Govern-| Department, or should he address a 
ment Board (1) whether it is the case) question on the legality of the letter to 
that the provision in the Agricultural | the Chancellor of the Exchequer ? 
Rates Act admitting to any benefit of| Mr. CHAPLIN was understood to 
the Act, inter alia, cottage gardens | answer in the affirmative. 
exceeding one quarter of an acre, has 
been so affected by letters from the | 
Inland Revenue, appearing to be based | INSANITY. 
upon Article 5, Section 3, of the Local Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN: On 
Government Board Order, as to exclude, | behalf of the hon. Member for Glasgow, 
in the parishof East Dean alone, hundreds | Tradeston, (Mr. A. C. Corserr), I beg 
of small freeholders from such benefit ;|to ask the Secretary of State for the 
(2) whether he is aware that Article 5,| Home Department if his attention has 
Section 3 (c), of the Order of the Local | been called to the fact that the number 
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Donegal Petty 


of insane persons under official cognisance 
in the United Kingdom, Ireland included, 
have increased from 55,525 in 1862 to 
128,896 in 1895, and that the ratio of 
insane per 1,000 of the population has 
gone up during the same period from 
1:8] to 3°28; and whether, in view of 
the importance of the subject, he will 
take steps to convene an International 
Conference to ascertain what measures 
can be taken to arrest the spread of the 
disease ? 


Sin MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: | 


I am aware of the great increase in the 
number of insane persons in institutions, 
and I would remind the hon. Member 
that on Febuary 28 last year I stated 
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was convicted and fined £2 for each man ; 
and whether, under the circumstances, 
he will advise that the fine be remitted ? 
*Tu~e LORD ADVOCATE: T have 
made inquiry into this case. All the 
statements made in my hon. Friend’s 
Question were made before and ex- 
amined by the Sheriff, who convicted, 
but imposed a modified penalty. I see 
no reason to set aside his decision. 


DISTRESS (WESTPORT UNION), 
Dr. ROBERT AMBROSE (Mayo, 
W.) : I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if his 
attention has been called, by resolution 





in this House that I should consult with 
the Lord Chancellor with a view to the 
attention of the Lunacy Commissioners 
being specially directed to the question. 
The Lunacy Commissioners have, I am 
informed, completed a special report on 
the subject, which is now in the printer’s 
hands ; and until I have had the oppor- 
tunity of considering that report I should 
prefer not to reply to the second part of 
the hon. Member’s Question. 

Mr. VESEY KNOX (Londonderry) 
asked whether the inquiry would include 
Ireland ? 


Sin MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : | 


No, Sir; it will not include Ireland 
because there was a special inquiry in 
the matter in Ireland before. 


ILLEGAL SUPPLY OF SEAMEN 
(GLASGOW). 

Mr. JOHN BATRD (Glasgow, Cen- 
tral): I beg to ask the Lord Advocate 
whether his attention has been called to 
the case of John Anderson, boarding 
house keeper, Broomielaw, Glasgow, who 
was tried at Greenock on 16th December 
last for supplying to the British ship 
King’s County six seamen, five of whom 
were his own boarders; whether Anderson 
pleaded in defence that he was told two 
years before by Mr, Ross, Superintendent 
of Mercantile Marine at Glasgow, that 
if he only supplied men who were his 
own boarders, and charged no fee, he 
would not be interfered with, which 
statement was corroborated by Mr. Ross ; 
whether with regard to the remaining 
seamen, it was proved that his own 
boarding house keeper had taken him 
down to Greenock ; whether Anderson 


Mr. P. O’Brien. 


of the Westport Board of Guardians, to 
the distress at present existing in the 
Louisburgh Division of the Westport 
Union, and to the need for establishing 
some remunerative relief works; and 





9 | 


whether he would favourably consider 
the request of the Westport Board of 
|Guardians, viz., to establish a line of 
jrailway between Westport and Louis- 
| burgh, which would have tke effect of 
|relieving the several congested districts 
| between those two points, and of develop- 
jing the fishing industry to the west 
| of Louisburgh ? 

| Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I have 
received a copy of the resolution referred 


'to. The condition and prospects of the 
| poorer classes in this district have re- 
\ceived and will continue to receive, the 
| very careful attention of the Poor Law 
| Authorities, but it is not anticipated 
| that it will become necessary to supple- 
‘ment the resources of the poor law by 
| the establishment of relief works. With 
| regard to the suggested construction of a 
railway between Westport and Louis- 
| burgh, I cannot hold out any hope that 
| the line will be included in the allocation 
of the Grant provided by the Act of last 
| year. 

| Mr. DANE asked whether the right 
jhon. Gentleman had received a report 
in reference to this district ? 

| Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am 
continually receiving reports from all 
those districts. 


DONEGAL PETTY SESSIONS. 

Mr. J.G. SWIFT MACNEILL (Lei- 
trim, N.): I beg to ask the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
(1) whether his attention has been called 
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toa report of the Donegal Petty Sessions, 
held on Wednesday the 20th ultimo, 
where Constable Patrick Wall, of the 
Mountcharles Police Station, charged 
Patrick Gallagher, of Mountcharles, 
with being drunk and disorderly, and on 
the case being investigated by the 
Magistrates (Mr. Gerald Butler, R.M., 
presiding) they dismissed it, and cen- 
sured the constable ; (2) is he aware that 
within the past three months this con- 
stable has brought several charges against 
publicans and others, which on investi- 
gation by the Donegal Bench were 
dismissed ; and (3) whether the authorities 
intend to take any, and, if so, what 
action in reference to the conduct of this 
constable ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I have 
been furnished with a report of the 
proceedings on the hearing of this case. 
Complaint having been made by the de- 
fendant as to the action of the constable, 
he was informed that he should take out 
a summons against the constable, on the 
charge of violation of duty under Section 
19 of the 6 & 7 William IV., cap. 13, 
when the Magistrates in Petty Sessions 
could make a sworn inquiry into the 
case, and deal with it as provided for 
under the Statute. This step Mr. 
Gallagher proposes to take. The fact is 
not as stated in the second paragraph ; 
of nine prosecutions brought by this 
constable during the past three months 
only two were dismissed. 

Mr. MACNEILL was understood to 
ask why, the Magistrates having censured 
this constable, the Constabulary autho- 
rities would not investigate his conduct 
with a view to some action ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said that 
a remedy having been provided by law, 
the suggestion of the hon. Member had 
no force. 


COLLECTION OF LICENCES. 

Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.): I 
beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whether the various licence 
duties which are now contributed in 
Great Britain to local taxation are 
collected by Imperial taxgatherers ; 
and whether, as in Ireland, the licences 
are not devoted to local purposes, he is 
willing to give over the collection of these 
licences to the local authorities who now 
receive the proceeds, and so relieve the 
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Imperial taxpayers generally and Ire- 
land especially ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir MicuarL Hicks 
Beacu, Bristol, W.): The _ licence 
duties which are now contributed in 
Great Britain to local taxation are 
collected by Imperial officers. This 
arrangement was part of the scheme 
under which the allocation of these 
licences to local taxation was made, 
and I see no reason at present for dis- 
turbing it. The transfer of the collection 
of licences to local officers would 
throw a considerable burden on the 
localities with a very small economy to 
the Imperial Exchequer. The assign- 
ment of local licences in Great Britain 
to local authorities was in lieu of cer- 
tain grants in aid of local purposes which 
were discontinued. There has been no 
discontinuance of the corresponding 
Grants-in-aid in Ireland. 


Constabulary. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY. 
Mr. LOUGH: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land whether instructions have been 
given to cease recruiting for the Royal 
Irish Constabulary, and to reduce the 
number of mounted men in that force ; 
and, if so, will he explain what is the 
object of the Government in carrying out 
these economies ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I have 
already explained that it is proposed to 
effect a reduction in the Royal Irish 
Constabulary by allowing the force to 
waste down, through retirements and the 
stoppage of recruiting, by 605 men, 
after which it will stand at 10,830 men. 
The mounted section of the force will 
be reduced by 106 men. As to the last 
part of the Question, I should have 
thought that the hon. Member would 
have been among the first to recognise 
that economy is an end in itself where it 
can be effected with a due regard to the 
public interests. 

Mr. MACNEILL: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland (1) how many head constables, 
sergeants, actingsergeants, and constables 
are at present serving in the Royal 
Trish Constabulary in Ireland who have 
completed their statutory time (29 years 
and over) ; and (2) whether their retire- 
ment will be directed in order to reduce 
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the number of men at present serving in 
the force and lighten the burden of 
taxation ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The In- 
spector General states that much time 
and labour would be required to procure 
the information sought for in the first 
part of the Question. The men referred 
to are not, either by reason of age or 
length of service, incapacitated for duty, 
but are fully trained and vigorous men 
capable of continuing to render efficient 
service,and it isnot proposed compulsorily 
to retire men of this class. To retire 
effective policemen who are willing to 
continue in the service would not be a 
desirable way of reducing the force where 
the same end can be effectually secured 
by stopping recruiting. 


ILLEGAL TRAWLING (SCOTLAND). 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate if he will state the nature of 
the provisions which have recently been 
made for the better protection of the 
fishing beds off the coast of Scotland 
from the depredations of trawlers within 
the three-mile limit ? 

*TuHe LORD ADVOCATE: The ar- 
rangements are not yet definitely settled; 
I shall, however, take the earliest possible 
opportunity of supplying the information 
desired. 


INEBRIATE 

Mr. LEES KNOWLES (Salford, 
W.) : I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department if his atten- 
tion has been called to the State Home 
for Habitual Inebriates which has been 
opened at Foxboro, Massachusetts, and 
if he can obtain information with regard 
to its conditions of management, «ce. 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : 
My attention has not previously been 
called to this Home, but I should be 
pleased if my hon. Friend would speak 
to me on the matter, as I should be very 
glad to try and get him any supple- 
mentary information which may be 
procurable. 


EXPERIMENTS ON LIVING ANIMALS. 
Mr. MACNEILL: I beg to ask the 

Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 

ment why the annual Report of Experi- 
Mr. MacNeill. 
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ments on Living Animals is published 
later and later every year ; and whether, 
having regard to the fact that the last 
Vivisection Report for the year 1895 
was published on the 6th August 1896, 
when Parliamentary intervention that 
Session was impossible, he will give an 
assurance that the Report for 1896 will 
be published in time for discussion on the 
Estimates ? 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
I explained, in answer to a Question of 
the hon. Member last August, why 
last year’s return was issued so exception- 
ally late. Every effort will be made to 
issue the return in future at an early date. 

Mr.MACNEILLasked ifthe righthon, 
Gentleman would, as far as he could, give 
him an assurance that it would come on in 
time for discussion on the Estimates ? 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
said that there were exceptional reasons 
last year in consequence of certain returns 
not coming in from the hon.Member’s own 
country. 

Mr. MACNEILL: There is no vivi- 
section in Ireland. 

Mr. MACNEILL: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment what measures were taken. in 
respect to two men licensed to perform 
experiments on living animals during 
the year 1895, under the provisions of 
the 39 and 40 Vic., c. 76, who are 
stated in the report of the inspector, 
G. V. Poore, Esq., M.D., to have been 
guilty of irregularities as licensed vivi- 
sectors; what where the irregularities 
brought by the inspector in these cases 
under the notice of the Secretary of 
State ; were any proceedings under the 
provisiuns of The Cruelty to Animals 
Act, 1876, taken against these persons 
or either of them ; and, were the certifi- 
cates granted to them by the Home 
Secretary for the purposes of vivisection 
revoked ? 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
The irregularities consisted, in the one 
case, in the licensee performing an opera- 
sion on a cat, without having the neces- 
sary certificate; in the other case, in 
the licensee performing two experiments 
necessitating a certificate, which he had 
omitted to renew. In the first case, the 
licence was revoked and not regranted 
until after an interval of three months 
and a half, and steps were taken to pre- 


‘oe a recurrence of the irregularity. 
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In the second case, the consideration of 
the application for a renewal of the 
licence was deferred for a month. In 
neither case was it thought desirable to 
take further proceedings. 

Mr. MACNEILLI asked if it would 
not be competent for the right hon. 
Gentleman to institute prosecutions 
against both these men, who had been 
guilty of diabolical cruelty ? 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
said he could not admit the diabolical 
cruelty ; but, according to the best in- 
formation that he had got upon these 
two cases, which occurred before he 
came into office—though in saying that 
he did not desire to make the least 
reflection upon his predecessor—there 
was, he thought, a great difference be- 
tween them, a difference which was 
marked by the action of the Home 
Office. If there appeared any necessity 
whatever for putting in operation any 
other processes of the law for cruelty to 
animals, he could assure the hon. Mem- 
ber he would do so. 

Mr. MACNEILL: May I ask whe- 
ther, as a matter of fact, both these 
men have at present licences for vivi- 
section ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order order! 
Question has been fully answered. 


The 


WIMBLEDON ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

Mr. J. CARVELL WILLIAMS 
(Notts, Mansfield): I beg to ask the 
Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education whether he is 
aware that the public elementary schools 
at Wimbledon are overcrowded, the 
teaching staff insufficient, and the ac- 
commodation deficient; that children 
who cannot be received in the schools 
have to go to those at Merton and to 
pay fees, and the children in the Cotten- 
ham Park district have to walk a mile 
and a half ; and whether, seeing that a 
final notice under Section 9 of the Act 
of 1870 was issued to the school district 
of Wimbledon calling for the supply of 
about 740 school places, which notice 
expired on the 30th November last, will 
he state what steps the Department has 
taken since then to give effect to Section 
10 of the Act? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT oF THE 
COUNCIL (Sir Joun Gorst, Cambridge 
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the Wimbledon school district. This is 
now being supplied with due dispatch. 


PRIVATE BILL LEGISLATION. 

Mr. PATRICK M‘HUGH (Leitrim, 
N.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
he has received a copy of a Resolution of 
the Dublin Corporation passed on 14th 
December 1896, protesting against the 
present system of Irish Private Bill 
legislation at Westminster; has the 
Government considered the question 
raised in that resolution ; and can he in- 
form the House whether it is proposed 
this Session to deal with the subject of 
Irish Private Bill legislation, in accor- 
dance with the assurance given by him 
to the Dublin Chamber of Commerce on 
4th December 1896 ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
Resolution referred to has been received. 
With regard to the remainder of the 
Question, I cannot add anything to the 
statement in Her Majesty’s Speech at 
the opening of the present Session of 
Parliament. No assurance was given by 
me that the subject would be dealt with 
during the present Session. 


INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION EXAMS. 
(IRELAND). 

Mr. RICHARD M. DANE (Fer- 
managh, N.): I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Treland (1) if he is aware that at the 
intermediate education examinations 
(Ireland) of 1896 the marking in English 
(boys middle grade) was unusually severe, 
48 per cent. of the candidates being ad- 
judged to have failed, some of whom 
would have gained exhibitions but for 
this, and that this result has been 
widely protested against by teachers ; 
(2) if any reason can be assigned for 
such raising of the standard required, 
without previous notice, for some only of 
the students, and in a subject indispen- 
sable to passing the examination gene- 
rally ; and (3) if any steps are being 
taken by the Commissioners to prevent a 
recurrence of such results ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am 
informed by the Assistant Commissioners 
of Intermediate Education that it is the 
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the prescribed age in the middle grade 
failed to pass in English in 1896, and 
that some students who failed in English 
would have retained exhibitions were it 
not for such failure. Representations 
on the subject from teachers were re- 
ceived and considered by the Board. As 
regards the second paragraph, the con- 
ditions of passing in the subject, English, 
were the same in 1896 as in the previous 
year. The question of the examination 
in English generally, and in English 
composition in particular, is engaging the 
attention of the Board. 


LAND COMMISSION OFFICE, 
DUBLIN. 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether he can state 
the rules which now govern appointments 
to the clerkships in the Land Commis- 
sion Office, Dublin; whether the Chief 
Commissioner still, as formerly, exercises 
the power of nomination ; and, if not, is 
an examination necessary ; where and 
how often is such examination held, and 
by whom; and, when does the next 
examination take place ? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Vacan- 
cies in the clerical staff of the Land 
Commission are filled by open competi- 
tive examination held under regulations 
which may be obtained on application to 
the Civil Service Commissioners. The 
Land Commissioners do not nominate, 
as formerly, the examination being open 
to all natural-born subjects of Her 
Majesty who are of the prescribed age. 
Examinations are held by the Civil 
Service Commissioners whenever it is 
necessary to fill vacancies, and after 
public notification of the intention to 
hold an examination has been given. 


SMALL-POX EPIDEMIC (GLOUCESTER). 


Mr. THOMAS BAYLEY (Derby- 
shire, Chesterfield): I beg to ask the 
President of the Local Government 
Board if Her Majesty’s Local Govern- 
ment Board Inspector has yet reported 
on the recent small-pox epidemic at 
Gloucester, and on the sanitary condi- 
tion of the city at the time ; and, if so, 
whether he will lay the Report upon the 
Table of the House? 


Mr. Gerald Balfour. 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. CHAPLIN: In view of the fact 
that the Royal Commission on Vaccina- 
tion had sent a Special Commissioner to 
report on the epidemic of small-pox at 
Gloucester, the Local Government Board 
did not deem it expedient to instruct an 
inspector to make a Report on the same 
subject. 

Mr. BAYLEY: The Local Govern- 
ment Board did send an inspector, I 
believe, is that not the fact ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN: Yes, an inspector 
was sent at the time when the epidemic 
was at its worst, to assist in putting an 
end to the then state of things, but he 
was not instructed to make a Report on 
the general question, inasmuch as a 
special Commissioner was charged with 
the duty. — 

Mr. BAYLEY: Has he made a 
Report ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN ;: I have not yet seen 
the Report, though I believe it has been 
printed. 


NAVAL OUTFIT. 

Mr. HUDSON KEARLEY (Devon- 
port): I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Admiralty whether he has _ recently 
received representations from manu- 
facturers, traders and workmen of the 
Three Towns and elsewhere as io the 
serious loss of trade and employment, 
that will be occasioned in consequence of 
the order lately issued at Devonport, pro- 
hibiting chief petty officers and other 
ratings of the Navy from purchasing 
their naval outfit from local outfitters 
as has been customary for so long a time; 
and whether, in view of these represen- 
tations, he is prepared to withdraw the 
order ? 

Toe SECRETARY vo tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. W. G. E. Macarryey, 
Antrim, 8.) : Representations have been 
received as stated in the Question. The 
order is applicable not only to Devonport 
but to all naval ports, and directs that, 
in future, men upon first joining the 
navy are to obtain their outfit from the 
local government contractors ; afterwards 
they may go where they please for their 
clothes. It is not proposed to withdraw 
the order which has been determined 
upon in the interests of the Service and 
the men, nor can I admit the assumption 
in the first paragraph of the Question. 
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NATIONAL GALLERY AND BRITISH 
MUSEUM (SUNDAYS). 

Captain DONELAN: I beg to ask 
the First Commissioner of Works whether 
he is aware that the National Gallery 
and the British Museum are now closed 
to the public on Sundays ; and, whether 
he will consider the desirability of 
recommending the Trustees to give effect 
to the Resolution adopted by the House 
of Commons on the 10th March 1896 at 
all seasons of the year ? 

Mr. HANBURY: The hon. and 
gallant Member’s information differs from 
mine, as I understand that the British 
Museum is open on Sundays all the year 
round, The hon. Member who moved the 
Resolution of March 10th 1896 has repre- 
sented to the Treasury that to keep these 
institutions open only till duskin winter is 
practically useless, as the working class¢s 
cannot well reach them till about half- 
past three. In the absence of any system 
of artificial lighting it would be useless 
to keep a picture exhibition like the 
National Gallery open for any sufficient 
time after that hour during any but the 
summer months. The hon. and gallant 
Member must not forget that any ex- 
tension of the present arrangements 
would increase a charge upon the tax- 
payer which in provincial towns would 
be borne by the ratepayer. London is, 
therefore, already better off than the 
provinces in this respect. 

Captain DONELAN: Is the right 
hon. Gentleman aware that both the 
British Museum and the National Gallery 
were closed on Sunday last ? 

Mr. HANBURY: I am informed 


it was open. 


BOSCOMBE POST OFFICE. 

Mr. A. H. SMITH (Christchurch) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, what steps are being taken with 
a view of improving the post office 
accommodation at Boscombe; and, 
whether the Postmaster General will 
consent to the establishment of a new 
head office at Boscombe, independent of 
that at Bournemouth ? 


Mr. HANBURY: The question of 
improving the accommodation at the 
Boscombe sub post office is now under 
consideration ; and it is hoped that 
made 
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under which the whole ground floor of 
the present premises, part of which is 
now used as a shop, may be devoted to 
post office business. The circumstances 
would not justify the raising of Boscomb2 
to the rank of a head office ; nor, if such 
an arrangement could be made, would 
any improvement of service result from 
the change. 


POSTAL FACILITIES (RUSHDEN). 
Mr. F. A. CHANNING (Northamp- 
ton, S.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, whether the memorial from 
Rushden, presented last Michaelmas, and 
complaining that that town, with 10,000 
inhabitants and considerable and rapidly- 
increasing commercial interests, still has 
all its postal arrangements carried on 
through the adjacent and smaller town of 
Higham Ferrers, involving great loss of 
time and restriction of postal facilities, 
has been considered ; and whether steps 
will be forthwith taken to give to Rush- 
den independent postal arrangements ? 
Mr. HANBURY: The necessary in- 
quiries on the subject of the memorial 
from residents at Rushden have not yet 
been completed, but the matter is receiv- 
ing attention, and as soon as the Post- 
master General is able to arrive at a 
decision, the result shall be communi- 
cated to the hon. Member. 

Mr. CHANNING: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that the memorial was 
laid before the Postmaster General last 
September, and in view of the fact that 
five months have elapsed, can he give an 
assurance that a decision will be arrived 
at in a short time ? 

Mr. HANBURY: I was not aware 
the memorial was presented so long ago. 
If the hon. Member will put down 
another question, I will get information. 


CUSTOMS OUTDOOR OFFICERS 
(IRELAND). 

Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN: I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he can 
say why the usual examinations for can- 
didates for Customs outdoor officers have 
not been held in Ireland since October 
1894 ; and when it is proposed to hold 
an examination ? 





arrangements may shortly be 
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Mr. HANBURY: Examinations for 
the post of Outdoor Officer have ceased 
because the post no longer exists, and 
intending candidates who apply to the 
Board of Customs are informed that— 


“The situation of Outdoor Officer in the 
Customs service will in future be styled Assistant 
of Customs, with an improved rate of salary. 
Owing to the number of redundant officers, no 
appointments to the new grade will be. offered 
for competition for three or four years to come. 

“The limits of age for the first competition 
will be 19 and 25, but they may be altered after 
it has taken place.” 


It is still not probable that all the quali- 
fied redundant outdoor officers now in 
the Service will become absorbed into 
the new grade in a period of less than 
three years from the present date. 


ALIENS EXPULSION ACT. 

Sir ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether the statement is correct that 
two Englishmen, named Edward Jessop 
and Thomas Body, were recently arrested 
and deported by the Boer authorities 
under the Aliens Expulsion Act, and 
treated with such harshness that one 
died and the other attempted suicide ; 
and, if so, what steps Her Majesty’s 
Government propose to take ? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
HE COLONIES (Mr. J. CuamBer.atn, 
Birmingham, W.): I have seen a para- 
graph in the Cape Times, which is 
founded on one in the Natal Witness, 
making the statement referred to. I 
have telegraphed for information on the 
subject. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Mr. ALFRED HUTTON (York, 
W.R., Morley): I beg to ask the Vice 
President of the Committee of Council 
on Education whether it is a fact that 
a number of school buildings erected by 
the aid of building grants from public 
funds have ceased to be used as public 
elementary schools; and, if so, how 
many ; whether the terms upon which 
the building grants were made are being 
observed ; and whether an inquiry can 
be made into all cases of such school 
buildings ? 


‘COMMONS! 
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Sir J. GORST: The Committee of 
Council has no information on the 
matters referred to in the first and 
second paragraphs. If any specific cases 
can be brought before the Committee of 
Council, inquiry shall be made. 


WEAK-MINDED AND IMBECILE 
CHILDREN. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT (Oxford Uni- 
versity): I beg to ask the President of 
the Local Government Board, how it is 
proposed to distinguish between the 
weak-minded children who are to be 
intrusted to the care of the new Board 
which is intended to be established in 
London and the imbecile children at 
present under the charge of the Metro- 
politan Asylums Board in their school 
at Darenth ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN: The children who 
are sent to Darenth are children in 
respect of whom the medicai officer of 
the district or workhouse from which 
they are sent has certified that they are 
in his opinion chronic and _ harmless 
lunatics, idiots, or imbeciles. The dis- 
tinction in this case would be that 
children who are of weak or feeble 
intellect, but are not certified to be 
imbeciles or idiots, would be subject to 
the new order. 


REFORM PRISONERS (PRETORIA). 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies whether correspon- 
dence has passed between himself and 
the two imprisoned reform leaders 
still in Pretoria Gaol ; and, if so, whether 
he will lay that correspondence upon the 
Table of the House ? 

Mr. J. M. MACLEAN (Cardiff): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies whether he has placed him- 
self in direct communication, through 
the British Agent at Pretoria, with the 
two British subjects detained there as 
political prisoners ; whether he has ascer- 
tained that these two gentlemen refused 
to make an appeal for pardon to President 
Kruger because they believed they were 
promised when they laid down their 
arms that the Imperial Government 
would protect them from harm ; whether 
he has informed them that the Imperial 
Government repudiates any responsibility 
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on their behalf, and regards their sur- 
render as unconditional ; and whether 
he can state the substance of any cor- 
respondence that has passed on the 
subject ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I will lay 
the correspondence mentioned by the 
hon. Member on the Table of the House. 


Crete. 


SLAVERY IN ZANZIBAR. 

Mr. JOSEPH A. PEASE (North- 
umberland, Tyneside) : I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether the transfer of some 
thousands of slaves, who had been owned 
by the late Sultan of Zanzibar, to the 
present Sultan recently appointed by 
Her Majesty’s Government, was carried 
out with the knowledge and consent of 
Her Majesty’s Government, or the Resi- 
dent British Representatives, in view of 
the fact that Clause 4 of the Decree of 
1890 declares that slaves could only be 
inherited at the death of their owner by 
the lawful children of the deceased, and 
that Clause 1 of the same Decree declares 
that the Decree should be binding on the 
Sultan as well as on his subjects ? 

*Mr. CURZON: The hon. Member 
has not quite correctly quoted Clause 1 
of the Decree of 1890, which he will see 
upon reference enjoins upon the Sultan, 
as well as his subjects, all former Decrees 
and Ordinances, but does not similarly 
enjoin the Decree in question. Indeed, 
in the Proclamation accompanying the 
Decree, it is expressly stated that the 
latter is to be made known to and obeyed 
by all the Sultan’s subjects, but there is 
no mention of the Sultan. It is, how- 
ever, unnecessary to raise the question of 
the legal interpretation of the Decree, 
since it has always been held that the 
slaves of the Sultan pass with the Crown ; 
and they have been so inherited on two 
occasions since 1890. 


CORN SALES. 

Mr. JASPER MORE (Shropshire, 
Ludlow) : I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade whether he is aware 
that a Select Committee which sat in 
1892, 1893, on Corn Sales reported that 
the sale of all cereals, and the products 
thereof, should be conducted in Great 
Britain, as in Ireland, by the reference 

- to the hundredweight, or 112 Imperial 
pounds ; and that the members of the 
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Corn Market at Glasgow passed a reso- 
lution in favour of the same; and 
whether he can see his way to promote 
the views of the said Committee ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: Yes, Sir, I am aware 
of the Report of the Select Committee 
referred to by my hon. Friend, but I am 
not prepared to introduce any measure 
on the subject. I would remind my hon. 
Friend that there is nothing approaching 
agreement as to the abolition of the 
present local customs of sale by measure. 


Crete. 


NEWBLISS COURT HOUSE 
(COUNTY MONAGHAN). 

Mr. D. MACALEESE (Monaghan, 
N.): I beg to ask the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
what steps have been taken to secure that 
the court house in Newbliss, county 
Monaghan, should not be used as an 
Orange Lodge, in accordance with his 
promise in the last Session of Parlia- 
ment ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: No 
promise was given by me of the kind 
stated in the Question. What I did 
undertake was to refer the matter to the 
Lord Chancellor. The Lord Chancellor 
drew the attention of the magistrates to 
the occupation on the 13th July last of 
the Justices’ room at Newbliss by a num- 
ber of members of Orange lodges. The 
Magistrates replied that it was most im- 
prudent and objectionable that a build- 
ing, portion of which is used as a court 
house, should have been utilised for a 
political demonstration. The Magistrates 
further pointed out that the building in 
question is private property, one room 
only being rented by the Grand Jury as 
a public justice room under the pro- 
visions of Section 8 of the Petty Sessions 
Act. I have no power to take further 
action in the matter. 


CRETE. 

Mr. J. C. FLYNN (Cork, N.): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether the Foreign 
Office are in receipt of any official inform- 
ation respecting the alleged attack upon, 
and the burning of, the village of Galata 
by armed bands of Mussulmen, and 
respecting the reported murder of a 
Christian judge, named M. Markoulakis, 
at Canéa, on the Ist instant; and whe- 
ther the representatives of the Powers 
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have addressed representations or remon- 
strance to the Governor General of Crete 
on the subject of these disturbances ? 

Sr E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
asked whether the Foreign Office had 
received information that a large number 
of Mussulman villagers had been driven 
from their homes in the interior of the 
.island and were now refugees in towns 


{COMMONS} 
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NATIONAL SCHOOLS (IRELAND). 

Mr. FLYNN : I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, in view of his statement made 
on 23rd March 1896, to the hon. Mem- 
ber for East Tyrone, to the effect that 
the Irish Government would consider at 
an early date the recommendation of the 
Commissioners of National Education 
‘that the average attendance to qualify 





on the coast ? | r ; 3 

*Mr. CURZON : It is true, according | for an assistant in a national school 
to reports we have received, that large | should be reduced from 70 to 60, whether 
numbers of Mussulmans from Mussulman | he will ask the Treasury to sanction the 
villages have migrated from the villages | §t@%t necessary to meet the views of the 
to the towns, but as to the circumstances | Commissioners before the expiry of the 
under which this has taken place, we | Present financial year! 

have no information. As tothe Question | Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: T have 
of the hon. Member for Cork, we have | nothing further to add to the reply 
heard nothing of the reported murder of | already given by me to the hon Member 
M. Markoulakis. Our last reports state 0” Tuesday last. The Irish Government 
that fighting continues at Suda Bay and | 24ve been in communication with the 
round Canea. The rumoured massacre Treasury , and I see no advanitage in 
of Christians at Galata had exasperated | asking the Treasury to re-open the ques- 
their co-religionists. At request of the | tion during the present financial year. 
Porte and the Vali, Her Majesty’s Am- | 
bassador sent instructions to Her) 
Majesty’s Consul to do his utmost to) 
restore order. Consul Biliotti and some | 
of his colleagues, at the Vali’s request : 
eeu with bine yesterday ‘is Meili Bay to Burghs): I beg to ask the President of 
use their influence with the armed the Board of Trade (1) whether he can 
Christians. For some time the continued | St#te the annual Lillet number of 
fire prevented direct communication with ™4sters and seamen killed and drowned 


the insurgents. The latest news is that, |®* sea during the last ten years from 
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a messenger having at last reached the 
chiefs, the latter promised to cease firing 
if the troops did so, and the Vali had 
given orders to that effect. The Consuls 
are continuing their efforts to-day. An 
additional British ship of war has been 
sent to Canea. 

Mr. FLYNN inquired if the Vali had 
sufficient authority, or was he restricted 


‘registered steam and sailing trading 
| vessels owned in the United Kingdom, 
and also the annual average number 
killed and drowned per thousand of men 
‘employed, including Lascars, but ex- 
|cluding yachtsmen, fishermen, and boy 
| boatmen in both cases ; and (2) will he also 
| state whether the life loss has increased 
|in proportion to the increased work done 
'by British vessels during the same 


by the Governor 4 


| period ? 
*Mr. CURZON believed the Vali had peu. RITCHIE: The annual average 


ample authority, which he was using to) number of masters and seamen, including 
the best of his power. 


| Lascars, but excluding yachtsmen, fisher- 
SirE. ASHMEAD-BARTLETTasked | men, and boatmen, killed and drowned 


if the right hon. Gentleman would cause | during the last ten years whilst under 
inquiry to be made as to the reports of articles of agreement for service at sea 
Mussulmans being driven from their jn steam trading vessels, registered in the 


homes ? United Kingdom, was 876, of whom 472 

*Mr. CURZON said the inquiries made | lost their lives by wrecks and casualties, 
had reference to maltreatment of both | and 404 by other accidents ; and in sail- 
parties, and, from reports received from | ing trading vessels 998, of whom 6£9 
the Consular authorities, no doubt he lost their lives by wrecks and casualtics, 
would be able to give further information | and 369 by other accidents. The annual 
in a few days. | average number killed and drowned yer 


Mr. J. C. Flynn. 
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thousand employed was in steamers 
6-028, of whom 3248 were lost by 
wrecks and casualties, and 2-780 by 
other accidents; and in sailing vessels 
15°173, of whom 9°554 were lost by 
wrecks and casualties, and 5:°609 by 
other accidents. The last paragraph 
involves a question of opinion as to the 
amount of work done, and, therefore, I 
am not able to answer it. 

CotoneL DENNY: Arising out of 
this answer, may I assume that a state- 
ment made on January 25th, by the hon. 
Member for Middlesbrough that 93 in 
every 1,000 were killed or drowned is 
totally inaccurate? [* Hear, hear.”] 

[No answer was given. 

Mr. J. HAVELOCK WILSON 
(Middlesbrough) was about to ask a 
Question as to the number of men who 
had died on shore from injuries received 
on board, when 

*Mr. SPEAKER interposed, directing 
that notice should be given of the 
Question. 


Members’ (Smoking 


EGYPTIAN EXPEDITION 
(INDIAN TROOPS). 

Mr. T. R. BUCHANAN (Aberdeen- 
shire, E.): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for India what has been the 
amount expended from the revenues of 
India on the Indian troops sent to 
Suakim ? 

Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Lord Georce Hamitton, 
Middlesex, Ealing): The expedition of 
Indian troops to Suakim did not throw 
any charge upon Indian revenues, but it 
did not relieve Indian revenues of the 
ordinary pay and allowances of the troops 
so sent. The ordinary pay and allow- 
ances of the troops dispatched is estimated 
to be about £40,000 for the period dur- 
ing which they were stationed in Suakim, 
but we have not received the full accounts. 
The extraordinary expenditure defrayed 
from the Treasury chest of the Imperial 
Government is about £145,000. 

Mr. BUCHANAN asked if the noble 
Lord’s estimate of £5,000 a month had 
been exceeded ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: I 
think it is very nearly accurate. I esti- 
mated about £5,000 a month, and the 
troops were there 7} months. 

Mr. BUCHANAN : I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for War, 
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whether he will state the items of charge 
for which the Supplementary Estimate 
is asked for the expenscs of the Indian 
troops at Suakim ? 


*Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS: The 


details have not been received. The pro- 
posed Vote is based upon an Estimate 
of the extra expense incurred by the 
Indian Government, and is framed by it. 


ERASMUS SMITH SCHOOLS (IRELAND). 

Mr. H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER 
(Belfast, W.): I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether he will at an early date 
give notice of the Amendments he pro- 
poses to move to the Bill of the hon. 
Member for Louth providing for the 
diversion of the endowments of the 
Erasmus Smith Schools in Ireland ; and 
if he will give an undertaking that the 
Bill shall not be brought on without 
adequate notice and full opportunity for 
discussion ? 

Mr GERALD BALFOUR: I under- 
stand the Bill is down for Committee 
stage for the first Wednesday after the 
Whitsuntide holidays. The Amendments 
considered requisite by the Government 
are now in course of preparation and 
will be placed on the Paper in ample 
time to allow of their consideration 
before the Committee stage is reached. 

*Mr. WILLIAM JOHNSTON : May 
I ask whether the Government will 
consider the statement sent by the 
Erasmus Board to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant and the Chief Secretary last 
year, and whether the right hon. Gentle- 
man is aware that an intense feeling of 
opposition exists to any unsettlement of 
an arrangement which has existed for 
two hundred years ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
representation in question was received 
and will be considered. Of course, I am 
aware that there is a strong feeling 
against any arrangement which might 


have the effect of disturbing the existing 


state of things. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS (MEMBERS’ 
SMOKING ACCOMMODATION), 
Mr. G. W. WOLFF (Belfast, E.): I 
beg to ask the First Commissioner of 
Works whether he has yet found time to 
give his attention to the very inadequate 
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accommodation provided in this House 
for those Members who wish to smoke ; 
whether he has any scheme for the im- 
provement of this accommodation ; and 
whether he will consider the advisability 
of allowing smoking in one of the com- 
partments of the Library, as is done in 
the Library of the House of Lords ? 


Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER oF 
WORKS (Mr. Axkers-Dovaias, Kent, 
St. Augustine’s): I have given a great 
deal of attention to this matter, but I 
regret to say that I have no practical 
proposal to make which is likely to 
meet with general approval, and I do 
not think any improvement can be 
obtained until some arrangement can be 
made for utilising one of the official 
residences for the direct service of the 
House. I have also considered the sug- 
gestion in the third paragraph of my 
hon. Friend’s Question ; but, bearing in 
mind the extensive use made of the 
Library by hon. Members generally, I 
fear it would not be possible to adopt 
it without causing great annoyance and 
inconvenience to many. [‘ Hear, hear !”] 

Mr. REES DAVIES (Pembrokeshire) 
asked whether the right hon. Gentleman 
would approach the House of Lords with 


a view of seeing if it was not possible to 
obtain one of the rooms of that House 


to be used as a smoking room for hon. 
Members ? 
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Mr. RITCHIE: The Board of Trade 
have been in communication with the 
Corporation of Southwold with regard 
to the steps to be taken by them to 
protect their coast against the inroads of 
|the sea. Iam not prepared at present 
|to say that those steps will be inade- 
quate, or that the Corporation will be 
unable financially to carry them out. 
Having regard, however, to the fact 
that there is some difference of opinion 
as to what should be done, and that any 
action taken at one part of Southwold 
may possibly have effect upon other 
interests, I have directed Sir George 
Nares to proceed to Southwold at the 
earliest possible date, to hold an Inquiry 
as regards the proposed works. 





HOWELL’S CHARITY. 
Mr. A. C. HUMPHREYS-OWEN 
|(Montgomery): I beg to ask the Vice 


| President of the Committee of Council 
|on Education at what date the scheme 
| for the Denbigh portion of the Howell’s 
|Charity was submitted by the Charity 
|Commissioners to the Education Depart- 
| ment ; whether the doubts as to the area 
|to which the endowment belongs were 
| considered by the Charity Commissioners 
| before they submitted the scheme ; whe- 
ther any similar doubts arose when the 
| Schemes dealing with the Cardiff portion 
|of the Howell’s Charity were under 


Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS did _ not| consideration by the Commissioners or 





think the matter rested with him.| the Department or are now entertained 
He would, however, put himself in com-| by the Department ; what is the ground 
munication with the House of Lords,|for the exclusion of the county of 
though he did not think there was any | Glamorgan from the benefits of the 
room there which could be utilised by | Denbigh portion of the Howell’s Charity ; 
this House for the purpose suggested. _| and, what steps the Department propose 
| to take in order to obtain a decision on 
,the question to whom the endowment 

SOUTHWOLD (DAMAGE BY GALES). | Pelongs? 
ie Sir J. GORST: The scheme was sub- 
Mr. HARRY FOSTER (Suffolk, | mitted in June 1895. I cannot answer 
Lowestoft) : I beg to ask the President | for the Charity Commissioners, but the 
of the Board of Trade whether, in view | Glamorgan scheme was unopposed when 
of the very serious injury to the coast| approved by the Committee of Council. 
of Southwold by the recent gales, which|The Glamorganshire portion of the 
threatens disaster to the town unless’ charity has already been dealt with 
prompt and adequate means of protec-| separately by the scheme. The Committee 
tion are provided against the further|of Council have informed the Joint 
inroads of the sea, and of the inability | Education Committee for Denbighshire 
of the town to provide the whole of the! and the governing body of Howell’s 
expense, he will cause immediate Inquiry | Charity School, Denbigh, to suggest that 


to be made as to the extent of the danger |some agreement might be arrived at 
and the best means of obviating it? 


Mr. G. W. Wolff. 
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Mr. HUMPHREYS-OWEN: Will 
similar communications be addressed to 
the other Welsh County Governing 
Bodies, who, under this scheme as drafted, 
have an interest in the Denbigh portion 
of the Charity ? 

Sir JOHN GORST: That suggestion 
shall be considered. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS-OWEN: The 
right hon. Gentleman has not answered 
the last line of the question—whether 
any doubts are now entertained by the 
Department ? 

Sir JOHN GORST remarked that it 
was not the Department, but the Council, 
entertained doubts at this moment. 


Queen’s College, 


CROFTER COMMISSION (SCOTLAND). 
CoLongEL RUSSELL (Cheltenham): I 
beg to ask the Lord Advocate if he can 
state what has been the cost to the pub- 
lie of the Crofter Commission in Scot- 
land up to the present time; and, if he 
cannot state the sum, whether he has 
any objection to have a Return of the 
same laid upon the Table of the House ? 
Mr. HANBURY: It will take a 
little time to get out the figures, but if 
the hon. and gallant Member will move 
for a Return it shall be presented in due 
course, 


LONDONDERRY CORPORATION STOCK. 

Mr. VESEY KNOX (Londonderry) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether a 
consent order was on 7th December 1896, 
issued by the Local Government Board 
for the issue of stock by the Londonderry 
Corporation, without including among 
the sums to be raised £4,629 spent in 
obtaining the Londonderry Improvement 
Act, 1896 ; whether a new consent order 
was rendered necessary and was issued on 
26th January 1897 ; whether he is aware 
that the loss to the Corporation owing to 
this delay, being the difference between 
the interest paid by the Corporation and 
the interest at which they will now be 
able to borrow, exceeds £120, in addition 
to the cost of the new order; and 
whether the Local Government Board will 
make up the loss due to their mistake? 

*Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Joun Arxrnson, London- 
derry, N.): Perhaps I may be allowed 
to answer this Question. The costs re- 
ferred to were not included in the consent 
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order of December 7th last, because the 
certificate of taxation was not signed until 
the 14th, and because they were not 
returned by the Corporation as an item 
to be covered by the proposed loan. It 
was not until the 29th of December that 
an application was made to the Local 
Government Board to issue an order to 
raise a loan for the amount of their costs. 
The only step taken by the Corporation 
in the matter after the 7th of December 
was the publication of advertisements 
calling a meeting of the Corporation to 
be held on the 29th January to create 
the stock. It was then considered better 
to issue a new order covering this sum of 
£4,629. The only costs incurred by the 
Corporation will be the costs of the fresh 
advertisement calling the meeting to 
create the stock, which can be held from 
12 to 14 days after the 29th of January, 
the day originally named. The Corpora- 
tion, and not the Local Government 
Board, are responsible for any delay 
which may have occurred, and any loss 
consequent thereon. 

Mr. KNOX: I beg to ask the Attor- 
ney General for Ireland whether an 
Irish Corporation, issuing stock under 
the Order of 24th May 1892, is em- 
powered to contract for the sale of stock 
before it has been created or a consent 
order has been granted? 

*Tuze ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND: Neither 30th Vict., cap. 29, 
Sec. 1, nor the provision of the regulation 
passed under the Health Act of 1890, 
prohibits such sale. The reply to the 
Question is, therefore, in the affirmative. 


QUEEN’S COLLEGE, CORK. 

Mr. KNOX: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether, pending a Measure for 
the settlement of the Irish University 
question, he will postpone making any 
appointment to the vacant Presidentship 
of the Cork Queen’s College 4 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
passing of a Measure for the settlement 
of the Irish University question still 
belongs to the region of contingency. 
The course proposed by the hon. and 
learned Member is not, in my opinion, 
one which it would be practicable to 


pursue. 
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MUSGRAVE STREET POLICE 
BARRACKS (BELFAST). 

Mr. WOLFF: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether he is aware that a 
petition has been presented by the men 
stationed at the police barracks, Mus- 
grave Street, Belfast, to the Inspector 
General, requesting that some notice be 
taken of the sanitary condition of the 
barracks, and that several men are laid 
up with illness in consequence of 
the defective sanitary conditions, and 
two men have died of typhoid fever 
since Christmas; and whether he will 
take the necessary steps to put the | 
sanitary condition of the barracks in| 
proper order ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am) 
informed that such a petition has been 
received from the police stationed at this 
barrack. It is true that two of the men 
have died of typhoid fever since Christ- 
mas last, but there is no case at present 
of serious illness connected with the 
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station. The medical and sanitary 
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RATING OF GOVERNMENT PROPERTY 
(LONDON). 


Mr. HARRY MARKS (Tower Ham- 
lets, St. George’s) : I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury whether he will state 
the amount voted for rates and contribu- 
tions in lieu of rates on Government 
property in London in the financial year 
1893-4, and the estimate of the amount 
required for rates and contributions in 
lieu of rates on Government property in 
London in the financial year 1897-8 ? 

Mr. MARKS also asked the Secretary 
to the Treasury whether he would state 


the amount voted for rates and contribu- - 


tions in lieu of rates on Goverment pro- 
perty in the United Kingdom in the 
financial year 1893-4, and the estimate 
of the amount required for rates and 
contributions in lieu of rates on Govern- 
ment property in the United Kingdom 
in the financial year 1897-8 ? 

Mr. HANBURY: In 1893-4 the 
amounts voted were :—For London, 
£94,630 gross and £85,980 net ; for the 
United Kingdom, £248,496 gross and 


officers are now inquiring into the sani-| £237,690 net. The estimate for 1897-8 





tary condition of the barrack, and the|is as follows :—For London, £151,990 

attention of the Board of Works has | gross and £140,990 net; for the United 

a'so been directed to the matter. | Kingdom, £403,960 gross and £385,790 
net. 


IRISH RESIDENT MAGISTRACY VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS. 
(MAJOR N. GOSSELIN). ; | Mr. JOHN DILLON (Mayo, E.): I 

Mr. JAMES O'CONNOR (Wicklow, | beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
W.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary | chequer to what purpose the Government 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland | propose to devote the £120,000 pro- 
if he will state over what district Major | yided in his financial statement for the 
N. Gosselin, who appears in the official | current year for grants to the Voluntary 
lists as an Irish resident magistrate, | Schools ? 
exercises jurisdiction ; has he drawn pay, Tuer CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
as an Irish resident magistrate; and|CHEQUER: It will fall into the surplus 
for how many years, at how much per of the year. 
year ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: werd SCHOOL ACCOMMODATION 
Gosselin is not employed as a resident (CASTLETON). 
magistrate in Ireland. He wasseconded| Mr. ALFRED HUTTON (York, 
for employment on special duty some|W.R., Morley): I beg to ask the Vice- 
years ago, and does not receive any | President of the Committee of Council 
emoluments as resident magistrate. on Education whether his attention has 
. Mr. JAMES O'CONNOR: May I| been called to a letter of the Education 
ask the right hon. Gentleman if Major| Department, dated 23rd December last, 
Gosselin is not on the list of resident | addressed to Mr. R. Matthews, Castleton, 
magistrates in Ireland ? in which the Department refused to 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Yes, he| allow a Wesleyan school to be reopened 
is on the list. as a public elementary school on the 


Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL: Why is| ground that the building does not satisfy 
het the present requirements of the Code ; 
and whether, having regard to the fact 


| No answer was given. | 
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that he has sanctioned the readmission | with the question of audit and other 
of the St. Jude’s National School to | matters. 
grants, although it does not conform to | 
the rules of the Code, he will reconsider POOR LAW SCHOOLS (METROPOLIS). 
his decision with regard to the Castleton| Wr PICKERSGILL: I beg to ask 
Wesleyan School ? : the President of the Local Government 
Sir J. GORST: The question of the | Board whether he will defer his decision 
admission of the Castleton Wesleyan |in the matter of the proposed Order 
School to grants has not been finally | respecting the Administration of Metro- 
decided. The managers have been asked | politan Poor Law Schools until this 
to submit plans for submission to the | House has had an opportunity of dis- 
architect of the Committee of Council. | cussing the scheme, having regard to the 
The St. Jude’s National School has con- | fact that it sets up an entirely new 
formed to the rules of the Code, though | central authority for the government of 
it is not planned as a new school would | the Metropolis, whilst at the same time 


have been. it does not carry out the essential re- 
| commendation of the recent Committee 1 
RAILWAY EXTENSIONS (DONEGAL). Mr. CHAPLIN: The hon. Member 


_ Mr. KNOX: I beg to ask the Chief jg under a misapprehension if he supposes 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- that the Local Government Board pro- 
land whether he can make any statement | pose to constitute a new central authority 
as to contemplated railway extensions in | for the government of the Metropolis. 
Donegal ? : |The Order which the Board propose to 
Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I do not | issue refers to an authority to undertake 
think it would be expedient at present to | the charge of certain classes of children 
make any statement regarding railway |jn the Metropolis who are now main- 
extensions under the Act of last year. tained at the cost of the rates, this 
| being one of the recommendations of the 
SHEFFIELD COTTAGE HOMES FOR | Committee he refers to. I cannot give 
CHILDREN. the undertaking which the hon. Member 
Mr, E. H. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal | asks for. 
Green, 8.W.): I beg to ask the President 
of the Local Government Board whether LICENSED PREMISES 
he will lay upon the Table the Reports (ADVERTISEMENTS). 
of the chief inspector, the medical in-| Mr. 8. YOUNG (Cavan, E.), I beg to 
spector, and the architect, respecting the | ask the Attorney General whether his 
Sheffield Cottage Homes for Children, | attention has been called to a recent 
together with the reply of the Sheffield case in which the chairman of a bench 
Guardians 4 of magistrates called on a firm of wine 
Mr. CHAPLIN : If the hon. Member | and spirit merchants and ordered them 
desires to move for a Return of the | to remove at once certain wine, spirit, 
Reports referred, to and of the reply of |and beer advertisements which are 
the Guardians of the Sheffield Union, | affixed to the walls of the premises 
I shall be prepared to assent to the |facing the public roads; and, whether 


motion. licensing magistrates have power to 
order the removal of such advertisements 
PRISONERS’ PROPERTY FUND. from licensed premises 1 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: I beg to ask} Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
the Secretary of State for the Home| Ricuarp Wesster, Isle of Wight): 
Department whether he will lay upon | Except by the Question of the hon. 
the Table the Report of the Departmental | Member, my attention has not been 
Committee on the Prisoners’ Property | called to the case to which he refers, 
Fund ; and whether he has come to any | Without fuller knowledge of the facts, I 
decision respecting the audit of thefund?| cannot express an opinion upon the 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : | merits of the case, but I am not aware 
I have no objection to laying the Report | of any general power possessed by the 
on the Table if the hon. Member desires | magistrates to order the removal of such 
it. TI hope to introduce a Bill dealing | advertisements. 
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' ROYAL RESIDENCE IN IRELAND, 
Mr. DANE: I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury whether his 
attention has been called to a resolution 
passed at the annual general meeting of 
the Irish Tourist Association, presided 
over by the Earl of Mayo, expressive of 
an earnest desire that on the occasion 
of the celebration of the sixtieth year of 
the reign of Her Most Gracious Majesty 
a Royal residence may be established ; 
and whether the Government will take 
the matter into serious consideration ? 
Tue FIRST LORD or tur TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.) replied that his attention had been 
called to the resolution. He was afraid 
he could not discuss, in answer to the 
question, the pros and cons of the matter, 
but it had been brought under the 
attention of the Government both in 
Debatzs in the House and otherwise. 


SUPPLY (IRISH ESTIMATES). 

Mr. J. P,. FARRELL: I beg to ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury, can he 
indicate the period at which he proposes 
to take the first Irish Vote in Supply ; 
and what it would probably be ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY replied that he should be glad to 
consult, as far as pessible, the con- 
venience of hon. Members from Ireland. 
Without pledging himself, it might be 
convenient to employ the Friday in the 
week in which the financial relations of 
England and Ireland were discussed. 
He would consider that. 


VOLUNTARY SCHOOL GRANT 
(IRISH EQUIVALENT). 

Mr. FLYNN : I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury whether he can 
inform the House what amount will be 
allotted to Ireland as an equivalent for 
the considerable grant of money which 
will, under the Resolution before the 
House, beeome payable to Voluntary 
Schools in England and Ireland out of 
the general taxation ? 

THe.CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER, who replied, said if the 
matter were considered on the basis of 
equivalent grants it would be necessary 
to bear in mind the fact that Ireland 
already received a larger proportion of 
the total cost of national education from 
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the Exchequer than either England or 
Scotland. But, as he had already 
explained in answer to questions, it was 
not mtended to deal with the matter on 
the basis of equivalent grants. 

Mr. FLYNN said the sum was an 
additional one. 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: But if you get too much 
already you cannot expect more. 
[ Laughter. | 


VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS GRANT 
(SCOTCH EQUIVALENT). 

Mr. T. C.H. HEDDERWICK (Wick 
Burghs) : I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury whether, with reference to 
the Voluntary Schools Bill now before the 
House, it is proposed to make an equiva- 
lent grant to Scotland; and, if so, whether 
it is intended to make the proposal in the 
course of the present Session; and upon 
what ratio it is intended ts base such 
equivalent ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: I answered this question 


on Tuesday. 


HOURS OF POLLING (METROPOLIS). 

Mr. FREDERICK WILSON (Nor- 
folk, Mid): I beg to ask the First Lord 
of the Treasury whether, having regard 
to the number of working men em- 
ployed in the City of London who do 
not leave work till after seven o'clock, 
many of whom are practically disfran- 
chised by the present election law, he 
will consider the expediency of extending 
the hours of polling in metropolitan 
constituencies till at least nine o’clock. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: The grievance to which the 
hon. Member refers, has not been 
brought to my notice. But if it is, I 
will give it full consideration. 


EPISCOPAL ELECTIONS 
(DISCREDITABLE SCENES). 

Mr. HARRY FOSTER: I beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether his attention has been called to 
the scenes which were recently wit- 
nessed at Bow Church at the confirma- 
tion of the elections of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and the Bishop of London ; 
and whether, with a view to prevent a 
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recurrence of such scenes, the Govern- | 
ment will at an early date introduce 
legislation for either abolishing the 
ceremonial or insuring that objections 
when invited shall be properly heard and 
adjudicated upon. 

THE FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: My attention has been called 
to the discreditable scenes to which my 
hon. Friend refers, but I can make no 
pledge with regard to legislation on the 
subject. 


‘uluntary Schools 





| 
VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS | 
(AID GRANT, Erc.). | 
Mr. MUNDELLA asked the First | 
Lord of the Treasury a question arising 
out of his statement in moving the | 
Education Resolution on Monday. He} 
desired to know whether the words “ not | 
exceeding five shillings per scholar for | 
the whole number of scholars in those | 
schools” did not make the grant appli- | 
cable to all children on the register, | 
whereas all grants hitherto had been | 
made on average attendance, the number 
on the register being nearly 600,000 | 
children in excess of average attendance. | 
There was no precedent for any grant 
except on the basis of average attendance. | 
Would the right hon. Gentleman have | 
the notice relating to the resolution in | 
the Votes so amended as to make the | 
point clear ? | 
THe FIRST LORD or ruz TREA- 
SURY: The right hon. Gentleman has 
correctly interpreted the speech I made | 
on Monday. It is unnecessary to} 
amend the Resolution, and if the right 
hon. Gentleman will wait until the Bill 
is printed, he will see that the point he 
takes is adequately dealt with. [‘ Hear, 
hear !”] 
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proper precautions, to ascertain whether 
cordite under certain conditions would 
burn harmlessly away or explode. 


ARMY ESTIMATES. 

THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY answering a question which, in 
his absence had been addressed to the 
Under Secretary for War by Sir 
C. Dilke (Gloucester, Forest of Dean), 
stated that probably it would be con- 
venient next Monday to get the Speaker 
ont of the Chair on the Army Estimates. 





NEW MEMBERS SWORN. 

Captain John Sinclair, for County of 
Forfar. 

Louis Sinclair, esquire, for County of 
Essex (Southern or Romford Division). 

Samuel Woods, esquire, for County of 
Essex (South Western or Walthamstow 
Division). 


—_—— 


EMPLOYERS LIABILITY (FOREIGN 
SHIPOWNERS) AMENDMENT BILL. 


Second Reading deferred from Tues- 
day next till Tuesday 16th February. 


MOTION. 





TRUSTS (SCOTLAND) 

Bill to amend The Trusts (Scotland) Act 
(1867) Amendment Act, 1887, ordered to be 
brought in by The Lord Advocate and Mr. 
Anstruther ; presented accordingly, and Read the 
First time; to be read a Second time upon 
Monday next, and to be printed.—[Bill 118.] 








EXPLOSION AT WOOLWICH. | 

Mr. WOODALL (Hanley) asked the | 
Under Secretary for War if he had any | 
particulars of a reported explosion during | 
experiments with cordite at Woolwich? | 
*Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS replied | 
that he had received no report on the 
subject, but one would be in his hands 
in aday or two. Meanwhile, he believed 
there was a great deal more noise than 
damage caused by the explosion. The 
explosion was caused during an experi- 
ment with cordite, carried out under 


| 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS [AID 
GRANT, Erc.] 
Resolution reported :— 


“That it is expedient— 

(a) to ‘authorise the payment out of moneys 
to be provided by Parliament, of an 
aid grant to Voluntary Schools, not 
exceeding five shillings per scholar for 
the whole number of scholars in those 
schools ; 


| 


| 
| 
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\}) to repeal as regards diy schools so much } 
of section nineteen of The Elementary 
Education Act 1876, as imposes a limit 
on the parliamentary grant to Elemen- 
tary Schools in England and Wales; 
and 

(ec) to make provision for the exemption 
from rates of- Voluntary Schools.”’ 


Resolution read a second time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House doth agree with the 
Committee in the said Resolution.” 


Mr. H. H. ASQUITH (Fife, E.), 
who was cheered by the Opposition on 
rising, said: Sir, I make no apology for 
inviting the House at this stage to 
review the conclusions arrived at by the 
Committee and to decline to assent to 
the resolution in which those conclusions 
are embodied. Sir, we have throughout 
this matter maintained, I believe, a per- 
fectly clear and absolutely consistent 
position from the first moment that the 
controversy originated. We are agreed 
that if it could be shown with regard to 
any integral factor of our national 
educational system the machine was 
being subjected to an undue strain, with 
the result that the work turned out was 
either deficient in quantity or quality, 
we would not be niggard nor ungenerous 
in making any provision from the public 
fund that might be necessary. [‘ Hear, 
hear ”!] I say that, because to-night we 
are compelled to ask the House to 
negative this resolution. [Ceers.] We 
therefore might appear to be asserting 
that there is no class of the so-called 
Voluntary Schools which is in need of 
any further provision from Imperial 
funds. If we are compelled to take up 
that position the responsibility does not 
rest with us—it has been forced upon us 
hy the method of procedure deliberately 
alopted and pressed upon us by the 
Government. [‘ Hear, hear!”|] The 
hon. and learned Solicitor General the 
osher night quoted from a speech I made 
in moving the rejection of last year’s 
B.ll a passage in which I asserted that, 
sabject to reasonable and adequate safe- 
guards, we were perfectly ready to 
consider a proposal for giving further 
public assistance to denominational 
schools. But if, as appears to be the 
case, the hon. and learned Gentleman 
referred to that passage for the purpose 
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of showing that we are receding from the 
position we took up, then I must at once 
correct that impression. I went on in 
the same speech to develop in detail 
what were the conditions and safe- 
guards subject to which we were prepared 
to assent to this grant. There were 
several of them, but there were two in 
particular on which we laid then, as 
we lay to-day, a special stress. In the 
first place, we said, and we say now, that 
if public money is to be devoted to such 
a purpose it must be under such con- 
ditions as will secure its impartial 
distribution amongst all the necessitous 
claimants for it, and as will not disturb 
but will preserve the statutory equality 
which has hitherto existed between 
Voluntary and Board Schools. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear ” !] The phrase “statutory 
equality” we owe to the Duke of 
Devonshire, but it has now apparently 
become a laughing-stock upon the Trea- 
sury Bench. [Cheers.] The right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury, and after him the hon. and 
learned Solicitor General, sought to 
convict their colleagues of a fallacy, or, 
at any rate, of a misdescription. And 
why? Because, forsooth, the 97th section 
of the Education Act of 1870 enables a 
special and limited provision to be made 
in the cases of necessitous School Boards, 
and because out of the total expenditure 
of £7,000,000 per annum on national 
education it has only been taken advan- 
tage of to the extent of £40,000. That 
is the extent to which the statutory 
equality has been dislocated and dis- 
turbed. We are perfectly ready, if any 
distribution of this fund is to be made 
between the two classes of schools on 
the one side and the other, that it 
should be debited in the first instance 
with £40,000 as you did in the Bill 
of last year. There is another condition 
on which we insisted then and on which 
we insist now. It was that whatever 
money is granted must be granted under 
adequate security that it will be spent 
entirely and exclusively on the improve- 
ment of our educational system. [‘ Hear, 
hear!”] What is the position in which 
we stand to-night? We 
tesolution in we 


have here a 


which are asked to 


declare that Voluntary Schools as a class 
without any distinction of denomination, 
are entitled tofurther provision out of the 
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public funds, and the right hon. Gentle- 
man will not allow us to annex to that 
declaration any of those qualifying and 
limiting conditions which, in our judg- 
ment, were last year, and remain to-day 
essential to secure the just distribution 
of the fund and its exclusive appropria- 
tion to the maintenance or the elevation 
of our national education. [“ Hear, 
hear!”| The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Solicitor-General told us the 
other night that when we talked of safe- 
guards we ought to wait until we see the 
Bill. But the Bill cannot possibly con- 
tain them. [‘ Hear, hear!”] The Bill | 
must be limited by the Resolution. 
[“ Hear, hear!”| The same argument | 
does not in terms apply to the Amend- 
ments put forward with reference to the | 
other point—namely, to secure the | 
exclusive application of the money to 
educational purposes. What treatment 
have these Amendments received? 
[Cheers.] My hon. Friend the Member | 
for Carnarvon proposed to insert the 
word “necessitous” in the Resolution. | 
That Amendment received scant courtesy | 
from the Government and was rejected | 
by an overwhelming majority. [d/mis- | 
terial cheers.| Hon. Members opposite | 
applaud that statement. [Ministerial | 
cheers.| My hon. Friend the Member 
for Bishop Auckland also put down an 
Amendment to the effect that the whole 
of this additional grant should be applied 
to the improvement of the teaching staff 
of the schools which would benefit by it, 
and he took the precaution to couch his 
Amendment in terms which he borrowed 
from the Bill of last year. | What 
became of that Amendment? It was 
not allowed to cross the threshold of 
Parliamentary discussion, as the right. 
hon. Gentleman moved the Closure. 
(Hear, hear!”! I say, therefore, that 
if we are to-night compelled to deal with 
this Resolution from the point of view 
and attitude of simple negation, the cause 
is to be found in the procedure adopted | 
by the Government. [“ Hear, hear !”] | 
Now I will come to close quarters with 
the Resolution. And the first and main 
ground on which I ask the House to 
decline to agree with the Resolution is 
this—that the money to be granted by 
this Resolution is to be applied, not to 
the equal and impartial relief of 
necessitous schools of all classes, but to 
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of schools. [Cheers.] We are told that 
in the interests of Parliamentary time it 
is expedient to proceed in a matter of 
this kind by two Bills instead of one. 
That is an argument so transparently 
fallacious that it does not impose on any- 
one on either side of the House. [‘ Hear, 
hear!”] What do youdo? You have 
two Bills instead of one in order to save 
Parliamentary time. What is the 
necessary result of that operation? It is 
that you are going to create injustice by 
one Bill in order to remove it by another. 
[Cheers.] And this you put forward as 
an economical expedient to save time 
and trouble and to avoid unnecessary 
friction in our controversies. If the 
Government have pong objects in view— 
oluntary and the 
relief of the necessitous Board Schools 
alike—it is obvious to the merest tyro in 
Parliamentary procedure that they ought 
to have prosecuted the attainment of 
both objects concurrently as part and par- 
cel of a single integral scheme. [ Cheers. | 
The only argument, that could have been 
resorted to by the Government to dis- 
place the hypothesis which we are obliged 
to suggest to the House—namely, that 
they do not attach equal weight to the 
two objects, and that while attaching 
more importance to the one they rele- 
gate the other to the uncertain hazards 
of a later period of the Session—is that 
it is necessary to pass the Bill before 
March 31 in order that the denomina- 
tional schools shall not be deprived of the 
money which everyone is agreed they are 
entitled to. But that argument is gone. 
[Cheers.| The Government themselves do 
not pretend that it is necessary to pass 
the Bill by March 31, and it is obvious 
on the face of the Bill that it never was 
intended to come into operation by that 
time. [Cheers.| We have not yet had 
any adequate or even plausible explana- 
tion of the rise of the grant from 4s. last 
year to 5s. this year, except that the 
extra shilling was intended as some kind 
of compensation or solatium to the de- 
nominational schools for the postponed 
fulfilment of their long-deferred hopes. 
[‘ Hear, hear!”] I am glad it is frankly 
admitted by hon. Gentlemen opposite 
that that is the intention, as it certainly 
will be the effect, of carrying this Bill. 
[Cheers.| Now I come to my second and 
only other ground which I shall lay be- 
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this Resolution, and that is founded upon | 
the method and machinery proposed for 
the distribution of this large sum cf pub- 
lic money, a subject which, I think, has 
not yet been adequately discussed. 
[‘ Hear, hear!”] This purports to be a 
grant at the rate of 5s. a head per child | 
to the denominational schools of the | 
country. This 5s. per head, if it is in- | 
tended to designate the measure of relief 
to be given to necessitous schools, is a 
misnomer, and, indeed, a fiction. The 
Government are not going and do not 
propose to give 5s. a head per child to 
the necessitous schools. I will show what 
it is proposed to do. The right hon. | 
Gentleman the Member for Dartford, in 
the course of his interesting speech the 
other night—and I think we shall all agree | 
that in the course of this Debate candid | 
friendship has been more ebullient than | 
party loyalty on that side of the House— 
[“ hear, hear!” |]—referred to a school 
in his own constituency where, owing to 
the operation of the enlarged fee grant, 
as compared with the fees charged before | 
1891, and the maintenance of the sub- | 
scriptions at their old level— 

Sir W. HART DYKE (Kent, Dart- 
ford): The whole of the Voluntary 
Schools ; no particular school. 

Mr. ASQUITH: That strengthens the 
point. The case he put is not an iso- 
lated or exceptional, but a typical, case 
as regards a large number of denomina- 
tional schools. This school, owing to the 
enlarged fee grant as compared with the 
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that issu. [The First Lorp of the Trra- 
surY: “I have said so.”| You take the 
whole number of children in average 
attendance in all the Voluntary Schools 
of the country, necessitous or otherwise, 
including the schools in Kent, where they 
have the large surplus—then take the 
number of children in average attendance 
in every one of the Voluntary Schools, 
rich and poor alike, without any dis- 
crimination whatever, and you multiply 
it by 5s. and arrive at ‘the sum of 
£616,000. What is the use of this nuga- 
tory and artificial process of multiplying 
by 5s. per head? Why cannot you say 
frankly at once, “ We are going to give 
a lump sum of £616,000 to the denomi- 
national schools of the country” ? For 
what possible purpose is the 5s. brought 
in except to give an appearance of mo- 
deration in the amount of the grant you 
are going to dispense! We come to the 
question of distribution. You have some 
£620,000 to distribute. You are going 


_ to distribute it among necessitous schools, 


and among those alone. Does it not 
follow as a plain arithmetical proposition 
that, inasmuch as the well-to-do schools 
which had been counted for the purpose 
of multiplying the 5s., are to be excluded 
from the operation of the grant, the ave- 
rage grant to be given to necessitous 
schools must by the process of absolute 
and inevitable logic very largely exceed 
5s. a head. [Cheers.| Then do not let 
us hear anything more about the 5s. 
| grant. A right hon. Friend reminds me 


fees charged before 1891, and to the | that the sum will increase year by year 
maintenance of what I cannot help think- | although the necessities may diminish. 


ing is a very proper spirit which might | 
be imitated in other parts—owing to the 
maintenance by subscribers of their old 
level of generosity this school is under no 
strain, but has got a large pecuniary 
surplus. That is the case of the whole of 
the Church Schools in the county of 
kent, and, therefore, I quite agree it 
would have been an extravagant and un- 
justifiable thing if Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment had proposed to make this grant 
of 5s. all round. I want the House to 
realise how the 5s. comes in and where 
the 5s. goes out, because the 5s. is really 
a bogus sum. [Cheers.] The 5s. comes 
in in the form of a multiple. You take 


the whole number of children in average 
attendance. [‘ No, on the register.”| I 
assume that, because the right hon. 
Gentleman is, I understand, going to say 


Mr. H. H. Asquith. 


Although the idyllic state of things which 
| prevails in the county of Kent may be 
/come well-nigh universal, this sum_ is 
going on automatically increasing. The 
sum granted may become larger every 
year. There is to be no maximum aid no 
minimum. If that is so, does it not be 
come all the more necessary that we 
should scrutinise somewhat closely the 
machinery by which this process of un- 
fettered and unlimited discretion is to be 
| carried out. I ask attention to a point, 
| which has hitherto almost escaped notice, 
| in regard to the machinery to be brought 
| into existence for the purpose of distri- 
| buting the grants. The £620,000 is to 
| be doled out in lump sums to associations 
| ——voluntary and irresponsible associations 
| -—[cheers|—to be apportioned at their 
‘inated tempered by the supervisory 
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control of the Education Department. 
[Ministerial cheers.) I have not forgotten 
that that is the ideal which is to be aimed 
at. Some schools will, no doubt, be al- 
lowed to remain in independent isoljation 
and deal directly with the Department, 
but an indirect and most effective instru- 
ment of coercion has been provided, be- 
cause any school which in the opinion of 
the Education Department unreasonably 
abstains from entering into oue of these 
voluntary associations is to forfeit the 
whole of the grant which it would other- 
wise have. You may have a school 
which has complied with all the conditions 
of the Code, which is in every way effi- 
cient as an educational agency, but be- 
cause its managers do not choose, for 
some ground which the Department con- 
siders unreasonable, to join an associa- 
tion it is to forfeit its title to public 
money. When I heard the right hon. 
Gentleman the other night unfold 
this extraordinary and unprecedented 
proposal I could not help asking 
myself, What does Lord Salisbury 
think? We know what his opinion 
of Government Departments, and of 
the Education Department in parti- 
cular, was during the most fruitful 
and beneficent administration of my 
right hon. Friend the Member for Rother- 
ham. [Cheers.| My right hon. Friend 
must now be somewhat amused to find 
that Archbishops and Bishops are, 
tumbling over one another in their eager- 
ness to give him certificates of character. 
[A laugh.| After being bespattered with 
clerical abuse he is now within measur- 
able distance—if, indeed, he has not 
reached the point—of being synodically 
whitewashed. [Laughter and cheers.| 
Lord Salisbury spoke at Preston on the 
general question of the Departments at 
Whitehall, and of the Education Depart- 
ment in particular, and-I want to quote 
to hon. Gentlemen opposite the language 
in which their Prime Minister and Leader 
described the Department which is to be 
the only safeguard as between an asso- 
ciation on the one side and the taxpayers 
on the other for the proper distribution 
of this fund. He spoke of the Education 
Department as a despotic central depart- 
ment whose thoughts are wooden, whose 
system is red tape, and whose one hope 
is to reduce to perfect uniformity the 


actions of all under them into submis-. 


sion to conceptions which have been 
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elaborated at Whitehall. He may think 
matters have changed for the better at 
Whitehall—{“ hear, hear! ”]|—under the 
mild and unobtrusive rule of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Cam- 
bridge University. [Loud and prolonged 
ironical Opposition cheers.} I do not 
know, but I think that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Vice President of the 
Council will not always be at Whitehall. 
[Cheers.| That provisional safeguard 
against the autocracy which Lord Salis- 
bury describes in such scathing language 
must—I do not wish to anticipate the 
future—in the course of time be 
removed. We shall once more have to 
listen to the despotism which Lord Salis- 
bury has characterised in the language 
which I read out a moment ago, and 
every school that prefers to its own in- 
dependence absolute incorporation and 
mergence in these voluntary associations 
may, at the discretion of the Education 
Department, be entitled to a share in 
this grant. Iam not, I need hardly say, 
using this argument by way of disparage- 
ment of the Education Departinent. Last 
year we fought the battle of the Educa- 
tion Department against Her Majesty's 
Government—{“ hear, hear!”}—and_ it 
was because we believed that the Educa- 
tion Bill of last year, by paralysing and 
crippling the energies of that Depart- 
ment in the sphere in which its energy 
and activity are legitimate and most use- 
ful, would have dealt a death-blow—well, 
at any rate, would have removed one of 
the most efficient safeguards for our 
national system of education—[“ hear, 
hear!” |—it was for that reason that we 
resisted it, and had behind us public 
opinion. [Cheers.] But you are seeking 
here to put on the Education Depart- 
ment functions which are not in the 
slightest degree analogous to those which 
it has hitherto discharged, and which it 
is totally out of the power of any public 
department properly to discharge. The 
right hon. Baronet (Sir W. Hart Dyke), 
who speaks with great experience, for 
he was several years at the head of the 
Education Department, has told us truly 
that the Department was in the habit of 
distributing large sums of public money 
every year to the primary schools in the 
country in the shape of grants, and asked, 
if they could trust them for that purpose, 
why could they not also trust them to 
distribute this money, or to hand it over 
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to the associations? I say there is no 
analogy whatever as between the two 
cases. [Cheers.| The Education Depart- 
ment at present, in the distribution of 
the sum which is voted by Parliament 
every year as a grant in aid of elementary 
education, is subject to fixed rules which 
are embodied in the Code and in Acts of 
Parliament, and that Code is every year 
laid on the Table of the House and is 
subject to the direct control of Parlia- 
ment. These tests are supplied by a 
body of inspectors appointed by the 
Education Department and responsible 
to it, and whose salaries are every year 
voted by this House out of the taxation 
of the country. [“Hear, hear!”] We 
have, therefore, in the distribution of the 
grant by the Education Department a 
function carefully safeguarded at every 
point by Parliamentary control, and into 
which it is impossible that abuses or 
shortcomings should enter without their 
being detected. But when you go and 
put the Education Department in the 
position of a kind of general superintend- 
ence with no defined powers or statutory 
functions—a general superintendence 
over a loose system of eleemosynary re- 
lief, which is to be carried out by means 
of voluntary associations which have no 
statutory authority and no responsibility 
to Parliament or the public—you are im- 
posing on the Education Department a 
function which, however highly you may 
estimate its powers, neither it nor any 
other public department is fitted to dis- 
charge. [Cheers.] The result is that 
when you come to analyse the method 
and machinery by which these sums are 
to be distributed, you will find that that 
grant—not merely to be voted out of the 
taxation of the present year as an experi- 
ment or a temporary dole, but to be 
placed on the Statute Book as a_ per- 
manent charge on the Consolidated 
Fund of the country—I say we have none 
of those securities which, in the interests 
of our constituents, we have a right and 
it is our duty to demand. It ought to 
be subject to Parliamentary control, and 
the money in its application ought not 
to be frittered away in favouritism and 
jobbery. [Cheers.] I have now said all 
that I have to say. I have not en- 


deavoured to exhaust the ground or to 
direct the attention of the House to 
points which have already been ex- 
haustively discussed. But I will say in 


Mr. H. H. Asquith. 
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conclusion, as I did at the beginning, 
that we take our stand for our resistance 
to this resolution, not upon any unwill- 
ingness to make good the admitted de- 
ficiencies of our educational system, 
whether they exist in the Voluntary or 
the Board Schools, but on the fact that 
this Resolution introduces a principle of 
invidious discrimination entirely opposed 
to the statutory equality which has 
hitherto prevailed, and provides methods 
and machinery that afford no adequate 
security that the intentions of the Legis- 
lature shall be carried out, and that the 
money of the taxpayers shall not be irre- 
mediably squandered. [Loud cheers.] 
Taz FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): The right hon. Gentleman who has 
just sat down is certainly not the least 
ingenious debater amongst the most dis- 
tinguished debaters which this House at 
present possesses. [“ Hear, hear!”] But 
even his ingenuity was somewhat put to 
it to explain to the House why it was that, 
while he approved of a grant being given 
to necessitous schools, he was, neverthe- 
less, going to vote against the Resolution, 
the passing of which he admits to be 
necessary in order that such benefit may 
be conferred. [Opposition cries of “ No, 
no!”| The right hon. Gentleman re- 
peated and emphasised the statement he 
made last year to the effect that, in his 
judgment, Voluntary Schools required re- 
lief, ought to have relief, and that that 
relief should come out of the Imperial 
Exchequer. We bring in a Bill which 
gives necessitous schools relief out of the 
Imperial Exchequer, and the first step 
the right hon. Gentleman and his Friends 
takes it to go into the Lobby in the hope 
of defeating, if they can, the Measure that 
they have admitted to be necessary, and 
without which their object cannot be 
carried out. [Cheers.] The right hon. 
Gentleman says he will not have this Bill, 
because it does not go far enough. He 
objects to an instalment because he can- 
not get all he desires. [“ Hear, hear! ”| 
That is not politics ; that is not statesman- 
ship. [Cheers.| That is simply the 
exercise of an ingenuity on the part of 
an Opposition who are determined to 
thwart the Government in all their pro- 
ceedings by the best means in their 
power. [“ Hear, hear!”] If these means 
are not very effective, if the reasons by 
which they are supported must seem to 
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position which the right hon. Gentleman 


has just given, but to the difficulty of the | 


case. Before I come to that part of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s speech which 
dealt. with the subsequent provisions for 
which this Bill is the preparation, I shall 
say a word, and only a word, upon what 
may be called some of the subsidiary ques- 
tions in controversy which have been 
brought incidentally to our notice in the 
course of these Debates. In the first 
place the right hon. Gentleman has fol- 
lowed the speeches on that bench in 
thinking, if not positively asserting, that 
in bringing forward this Resolution as 
we have brought it forward, and in word- 
ing it as we have worded it, we have been 
guilty of some too clever trick by which 
legitimate Parliamentary criticism may 
be obviated. 
that accusation in good faith—and I do 
not doubt the good faith of the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite—is either totally 
ignorant of, or has totally forgotten, the 
methods and traditions of the procedure 
of the House in cases like this. [‘* Hear, 
hear!”| As far as I am concerned I 
frankly tell the House I have always 
thought that this practice sanctioned by 
immemorial usage of introducing money 
Bills into Committee of the whole House, 
belongs to an ancient and, I think, a 
somewhat outworn portion of our Cor- 
stitution, and might well be dispensed 
with—{“ hear, hear!” |—and_ nobody, so 
far as this particular case is concerned, 
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Sir, the man who makes | 
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wishes to do so? Our procedure on money 
| Bills is settled by long tradition, from 
which we have not departed by a hair’s 
breadth. The terms of this Resolution 
are settled by the officers of the House, 
over whom we exercise no control, and if 
there has been any inconvenience the fault 
| lies with the methods of the House, and 
| not with any peculiar use of those 

methods adopted on this occasion by Her 

Majesty’s Government. So much for the 
| form of the Resolution. With regard to 
ithe other subsidiary points that have 
| been raised we have been told—I am 
especially told—that I have shown vacil- 
lation and inconsistency in the course I 
have pursued with regard to this matter. 
| It so happens that in this particular case 
| there has absolutely not been a shadow 
or shade of turning from the time when 
the Bill of last year was dropped till the 
| time when the Bill of this year was in- 
| troduced. Anybody who takes the trouble 
| —I do not advise them to do it—to read 
| the speeches which I have mate 
‘upon the topic—I think, so far as 
|] remember, there have only been 
| three—one in the House when an- 
| nouncing the withdrawal of last year's 
| Bill, another shortly afterwards in 

St. James’s Hall, and the third at Roch- 
| dale in the autumn, will see quite clearly 
| these two things. In the first place, 
| that the only pledge, either in letter or 
|= spirit, which I gave was that the 
| Voluntary Schools should not suffer by 
| the dropping of the Bill of last year ; 








would be more glad to have it dispensed | and, in the second place, that the Govern- 
with than I myself. [‘ Hear, hear!”] A | ment were resolved not to weight this 
whole Parliamentary week has been spent | Measure for the relief of Voluntary 








in the discussion. [‘ No, no!”] Well, 
four days—the best part of a Parliamen- 
tary week—which, but for these Resolu- 
tions, we should never have required to 
occupy at all, have been expended on 
this stage. When it is suggested by right. 
hon. Gentlemen opposite that I have de- 
parted from all Parliamentary practice 
and traditions for the solitary purpose of 
preventing them from introducing an 
Amendment, of which they gave me no 
notice before, it seems to me that they 
are charging the Government with refus- 
ing a demand which no Opposition has 
ever made before on any Government. 
[|Cheers.| Are you to depart from every 
well-established rule for the solitary pur- 
pose of enabling unnecessary discussion 
to be indulged in by any Gentleman who 


| Schools by adding to it extraneous pro- 
| visions regarding other matters, however 
| important or however excellent. [“Hear, 
| hear!”] That may have been a wrong 
| decision—I am coming to the question 
of substance before I sit down—but with 
regard to the question of consistency it 
| has been my view throughout, the view 
I held last June, the view which I still 
| hold, and the view which I believe best 
| beth for Voluntary Schools, the proce- 
| dure of this House, and, I will add, for 

necessitous Board Schools. The right 

hon. Gentleman who has just sat down 
| said that if Voluntary Schools ought to 
| have 5s., why did not you give them 5s. 
last year, and if they ought to have only 
| 4s., why do you give them 5s. this year ; 
| and he asked, “Is this not merely a dole 


| 
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the Bill before March 31?” Many 
Gentlemen in this House, no doubt, speak 
of the liabilities thrown upon the Ex- 
chequer with a happy irresponsibility, 
and I think one very excellent Friend of 
mine made a speech in this Debate in 
which he airily suggested that the whole 
cost of the education of all the children 
in all schools, Board and Voluntary, 
should be thrown on the Exchequer. 
That is a plan for which much may be 
said, but it is one which no Chancellor 
of the Exchequer is likely to look on 
with any great favour. But among those 
irresponsible expenders of public money, 
surely the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
ought not to be one. He has been a 
Member, and will, no doubt, again be one 
of the most important Members in an 
Administration responsible for the public 
purse, and he must know that the amount 
which the Exchequer gives to an object 
is not always, perhaps is not usually, 
simply and solely determined by the 
value of the object, but is largely deter- 
mined, and must always be largely deter- 
mined, even if this country was twice as 
rich as it is now, by the resources of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer who has to 
give it. If that simple proposition be 
accepted, as I think it must be, the House 
will see that neither the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer nor I were in a position 
last June, nor until many months after 
last June, to say that we were in a posi- 
tion to promise an increased grant to 
Voluntary Schools. No doubt that un- 
certainty did carry a corresponding un- 
certainty into the exact form which this 
Bill should take, and the exact Parlia- 
mentary procedure that should be 
adopted in connection with it. When I 
knew that my right hon. Friend could 
give me the 5s.—which is not, in my 
ju'gment, one bit too much for the ne- 
cessities of the case—[cheers|—many 
competent persons say it is too little for 
the necessities of the case—{cheers|—I 
confess I dismissed from my mind all 
anxiety as to the precise moment at 
which the Bill should become law, for I 
felt that the pledge given by the Govern- 
ment was not only redeemed, but amply 
redéemei, by the Bill we are introducing 
now. Let me add this, that, though it 
is not absolutely necessary that this Bill 
shoul] become law by a particular hour 
or a particular day, it is of the utmost 


First Lord of the Treasury. 
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necessity that the Bill should become law 
soon—{cheers|—and that not merely in 
connection with the general programme 
of Government business—though in that 
connection its speedy passage is im- 
portant—but also in connection with the 
Voluntary Schools which it is intended to 
assist. That machinery, so unjustly at- 
tacked by the right hon. Gentleman, by 
which we hope to make this money go as 
far as possible to help the necessitous 
portion of the Voluntary Schools, is not 
machinery that you can set up at a 
moment’s notice. It must, in the 
nature of the case, take time, and 
as it is desirable that the money 
should be given to the Voluntary Schools 
as soon as possible, so it is eminently 
desirable that we should without a 
moinent’s unnecessary delay pass this 
Bill into law as it stands and make all 
preparations which are absolutely essen- 
tial before the money which we design 
for these Voluntary Schools can be dis- 
tributed among them to the best advan- 
tage. [Cheers.| Iam bound to say that 
I think some of my old Friends have 
shown considerable innocence of mind in 
the manner in which they have received 
the criticisms of the other side with 
regard to this date of March 31. I think, 
if they will consider the matter, they wili 
see that the irritation shown by Gentle- 
men! opposite at the announcement that 
it was not absolutely vital, however desir- 
able, to pass the Bill by that date was 
a disappointment not born of any regard 
for Voluntary Schools, but was simply 
and solely the disappointment of foiled 
Parliamentary tacticians. [Laughter 
and cheers.| I have not a doubt that 
they have been hugging to themselves 
all the autumn and in the early part of 
this present Session the thought that, by 
dint of those arts of which they are past 
masters, the Government might be driven 
over the fatal day or else might be com- 
pelled, in order to get it through by the 
fatal day, to adopt those methods which 
we have always done our best to avoid-- 
[Opposition cries of “Oh!” and Minis- 
terial cheers|—and which I have not the 
tlightest doubt they would be delighted 
to see us practice. Let my hon. Friends 
remember that, on a question of Parlia- 
mentary tactics, what disappoints 
the Opposition should be hailed with 
pleasure by us—[“ hear, hear! ”]—and 
no better proof of the wisdom of the 
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course the Government has pursued—I 
am talking purely from the tactical point 
of view—will be found than the ill-con- 
cealed bitterness of the disappointment 
of hon. Gentlemen opposite. [Cheers.] 
I pass from the attacks of the right hon. 
Gentleman upon these extraneous and 
subsidiary matters to his criticism upon 
the substance of the Resolution itself and 
of the Bill to which it is preparatory. I 
will begin by dealing with his criticism 
upon the 5s. grant. I confess that when 
I heard him, after 48 hours’ cool reflec- 
tion, repeat again on Thursday the 
criticism which he made late on Tuesday, 
I listened to him with great surprise. 
He characterised it on Tuesday as some- 
thing in the nature of fraud—or, at all 
events, deception. To-night he said it was 
a bogus 5s. 


“Wouldn’t it,” he said, “have been much 
simpler and much better to take your £620,000 
or whatever it is, and distribute it as a fixed 
sum among the necessitous Voluntary Schools?” 


Surely the right hon. Gentleman ‘s 
capable of seeing that it was a far better 
plan, when you are passing a Bill of 
this kind, so to fix the Parliamentary 
contribution as that it shall have some 
relation to the needs of that for which 
Parliament contributes it. [Opposition 
cheers.| It is perfectly true that no con- 
ceivable system can be adjusted with 
absolute accuracy to any such purpose. 
It is perfectly conceivable that the needs 
of the Voluntary Schools instead of in- 
creasing or remaining stationary, in ac- 
cordance with the number of children in 
the schools, may become less. Surely 
we may take it broadly that, if we can 
take a certain sum of money and dis- 
tribute it at a rate which varies with the 
number of children in Voluntary Schools 
we are adopting a system far more elastic, 
far more adjustable to the varying needs 
of Voluntary Schools than any method of 
a fixed sum which could be introduced into 
a permanent till. [“ Hear, hear!”] The 
number of children in Voluntary Schools 
has increased by 30,000, I think, since 
last year. It may increase, for anything 
I know to the contrary, by 20,000 next 
year. If you gave a fixed sum, if you 
put in a fixed and immovable sum, there 
is every probability that while the needs 
of the Voluntary Schools increase the 
amount given to those needs would be 
relatively diminished. Supposing the 
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ill-concealed wishes of hon. Gentlemen 
were fulfilled and the Voluntary Schools 
were squeezed out of existence and 

universal School Boards took their place 

It is manifest that, with your fixed sum 

in your till, there would be a great deal 
more money than would be required to 
meet the necessities of the case. I 
believe the actual method adopted by the 
Government, described by the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite as fraudulent on 
Tuesday and bogus on Thursday, is the 
simplest, the easiest, and the most 
obvious method by which the results 
desired can be attained. [‘ Hear, hear!” | 
I am convinced that the more the matter 
is considered—and, no doubt, it will 
receive consideration in Committee on 
the Bill—whatever other criticism may 
be passed on our scheme, that criticism 
at all events, is one which has very small! 
foundation. [“ Hear, hear!”] The right 
hon. Gentleman went on to attack in 
detail our plan. of associated schools. 
That plan was stated by me on Monday 
because I thought the House had better 
know the general bearing of the scheme 
proposed. But I must point out that in 
reality it does not come within the terms 
of the Resolution. I do not say that the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite was out 
of order in alluding to it, but it is really 
a question of machinery, and the proper 
time to discuss it is not when we are dis- 
cussing the Resolution, but when 
we have the Bill before us and 
the machinery is there laid out in 
sight of all men, and it can _ be 
dealt with either generally or in detail. 
But the right hon. Gentleman has made 
an attack on the machinery of the Bill, 
and I do not want his speech to go forth, 
without some reply. I could not quite 
make out what the general view of the 


peared to me that he was labouring to 
establish two mutually destructive pro- 
positions. When he wanted to attack 
the association he seemed to think that 
responsibility should be left to the De- 
partment, and when he wanted to attack 
the Department he said :— 


“ How is it possible for the Department to bear 
this heavy load on its already over-weighted 
shoulders? ” 


Now, I am the last person to deny that 
the Bill does throw responsibility on the 
Department, and I will say further that 








right hon. Gentleman was, for it ap-. 
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if the Department had to consider the 
claim of every Voluntary School from 
one end of the country to the other, ad- 
justing their mutual demands and satis- 
fying their respective needs, the burden 


would be no doubt—I will not say more | 


onerous than it could bear—but it would 
strain the machine very nearly to break- 
ing point. What is the proper remedy! 
The remedy we have adopted—namely, 
to give every facility and every en- 
couragement for the formation of these 
voluntary associations, by which associa- 
tion much valuable time will be saved, 
not only to Voluntary Schools composing 
the association, but to the Department 
responsible for the distribution of the 
grant among the associations. Let me 
repeat here in connection with associa- 
tion what I said on Monday—that it is 
inconceivable that the interests of the 
association and of the Department should 
not be identical. The association will 
have no other object than to keep the 
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|speech of the right hon. Gentleman a 
|theme he, following his predecessor, has 
developed at great length—I mean the 
| comparative treatment of Board Schools 
}and Voluntary Schools. The right hon. 
Gentleman fell foul of us on this Bench 
| for saying there was no statutory equality 
_between the schools in any sense rele- 
| vant to this Debate before us. There is, 
_ of course, statutory equality between all 
| public elementary schools with regard to 
‘distribution of grant, but there is not 
now, and there never has been since 
| 1870, any other statutory equality what- 
jever. [Cheers.] As my learned Friend 
| pointed out on Tuesday, the very fact 
| that one set of schools can and another 
set cannot draw on the purse of the rate- 
| payers is in itself a distinction so far- 
|reaching, so vital, that the idea of de- 
scribing schools rate-aided and _ schools 
| not rate-aided as being on an equality 
is really absolutely ludicrous. [“ Hear, 
|hear!”] That is not all; I have been 





schools in existence dnd efficient, and | taken to task by the late head of the 
that also is the object of the Depart- | Education Department, by the right hon. 
ment ; therefore you are not calling into | Gentleman who spoke to-night, and by 
existence a body antagonistic to the De- | the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
partment ; you are not cheating difficul- for Wolverhampton, by pointing out that 


ties that may hamper the Department ; 
you are calling into existence an associa- 
tion of persons every one of whose 
desires and interests fall into line with 
the general policy of the Bill. Associa- 
tion, whatever else it may do—and I 
hope it will do much for the schools—j 
will give to the Department the advan- 
tage of advisers of the most disinterested 
character as to the needs of schools 
within their scope. I believe, therefore, 
as I said the other day, that the associa- 
tion part of the Bill, however much it | 
may be attacked, is a part of the scheme | 
from which I hope almost more than | 
from any other part of it; and I trust | 
that those who have to vote on the differ- | 


| Section 49 of the Act itself is absolutely 


inconsistent with the idea of statutory 
equality. All they can say or all they 
do say is “ What you give under Section 


|97 to Board Schools is not a large 


amount.” No, nor is it; but when you 
are discussing statutory equality what 
has the amount to do with the question? 
You have, as a matter of fact, had in 
existence ever since the passing of the 
Act of 1870 a clause by which poor 
Board Schools and Board Schools alone 
are assisted. You have submitted 


| patiently to this inequality for 26 years, 


and yet you now utter these loud cries of 
indignation because, forsooth, we defer 
until the Voluntary School scheme is 


ent stages of the Bill, will look to this | passed, a scheme dealing with poor Board 
part of the Bill with special care and im- | Schools. [“Hear, hear!”| I cannot 
partiality ; and I am convinced they will | follow that reasoning at all. I may 
think that the Government have come | mention, in connection with the magni- 
to a wise conclusion in this matter, and | tude of the sum, it is a current fact that 
that we ought to do everything we can | probably owing to our Bill of last year, 
where there is no Party involved to force | and the attention called to Section 97 


schools into association, from which | of the Act of 1870, the amount applied 


operation so much is to be hoped in the 

cause of both secular and religious educa- 

tion throughout the country. [“ Hear, 

hear!”] I think there only remains, so 

far as I remember, to discuss in the 
First Lord of the Treasury. 


| for and given to poor School Boards has 
doubled since last year. [“ Hear, hear !”| 
| A curious fact, showing that, at all 
|events, Board Schools are alive to the 


circumstances and that they are not 
\ 
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treated with statutory equality as com- 
pared with poor Voluntary Schools. 
There is another point clearly brought 
out in the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman by anybody who takes the 
trouble to compare it with other speeches 
from that side, and notably with the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Wolverhampton (Sir H. 
Fowler). Whenever Gentlemen opposite 
wish to embarrass Gentlemen sitting on 
this side of the House, who desire gene- 
rally to relieve all poor schools, Board or 
Voluntary, they dwell solely on the fact 
that the Bill does not touch poor Board 
Schools; but when they deal with the 
broad question, then it appears—it 
appears, at least from the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman (Sir H. Fowler)}— 
that what they want is not equal treat- 
ment of poor schools, but equal treat- 
ment for all schools. [Opposition 
cheers.| Now upon what leg are you 
going to rest? [Ministerial rheers.| 
Which is the real policy of the Opposi- 
tion? [Cheers.] Who speaks the voice 
of right hon. Gentlemen opposite—the 
Member for East Fife or the Member for 
Northampton? [“Hear, hear!”|] The 
Member for East Fife (Mr. Asquith) says 
his view is you should give where neces- 
sity is shown to exist. The right hon. 
Gentleman( Sir H. Fowler) throws neces- 
sity absolutely on one side, and says— 
and many fragments of the speech of the 
late Minister for Education were in the 
same sense—that every public elemen- 
tary school, be it Voluntary or be it 
Board School, be it rich or be it poor, 
be it in a state of destitution or be its 
coffers overflowing with money, all 
should be treated alike and treated in 
the same relation to an equal law ; if you 
give 5s. to one you must give 5s. all 
through. That I admit is not the policy 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for East Fife, but it was of many hon. 
Gentlemen who have spoken from the 
other side. It is vain for them to pre- 
tend that they have one single policy on 
the subject, when from voices of equal 
authority we have two views put for- 
ward of what ought to be done, irrecon- 
cilable and inconsistent. [Cheers.| I 
am unable to imagine a more scandalous 
waste of public money than that which 
would be involved in the scheme of the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir H. 
Fowler). Knowing as we all know that 
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the resources of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer are not illimitable, knowing 
as we all know that schools, whether 
Board or Voluntary, which require assis- 
tance are very numerous, surely it would 
be a most scandalous misappropriation of 
public funds if we were to pursue that 
equal treatment which alternately with 
other policies animates the speeches from 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. I am unable 
to understand how they can come before 
the House as a united Party with a 
united policy, or defend a policy which 
has found so much support among their 
ranks. The right hon. Gentleman is of 
opinion that it would be altogether 
shocking to deal with the question of 
poor Voluntary Schools until you accept 
a Measure dealing with poor Board 
Schools. That is his policy, but it is not 
the policy of all his followers. Of course, 
I admit there is great analogy from some 
points of view between poor Board 
Schools and poor Voluntary Schools. I 
admit also, and I have always admitted, 
and I may say we are the first Govern- 
ment that ever did admit since 1870 that 
poor Board Schools ought to have relief. 
But, while there are fundamental resem- 
blances between the two cases, there are 
also not unimportant divergencies. In 
the first place, I do not think the same 
machinery can be made to apply to the 
two cases. In the Bill of last year there 
was an attempt to do it, and not, I think, 
on the whole successful. When we pro- 
pose, as I hope we shall, a Measure for 
poor Board Schools, of course it will not 
be on the lines of our Bill for poor Volun- 
tary Schools, because association would 
have no place in the machinery of the 
one, while it is absolutely essential to the 
machinery of the other.  [“ Hear, 
hear!”] In the second place let me 
point out this—it is perhaps a small 
matter, but one not to be lost sight of— 
while the Government are pledged, and 
while our Party is pledged, and has been 
pledged ever since the General Election, 
to deal with poor Voluntary Schools, the 
question of poor Board Schools never 
came up in general discussion until we 
attempted to deal with it last year. 
While the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Acland) pursued that distin- 
guished career at the Education De- 
partment which brought on his head 
the blessings of the Bishop of Chester, 
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I never heard that the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Rotherham ever suggested during 
the last two years to his colleagues or to 
the House that anything whatever should 
be done for the poor Board Schools. 
[Cheers.| I believe you might hunt 
through the election speeches and ad- 
dresses of hon. Gentlemen of this House, 
and, except in the special cases of one or 
two districts like West Ham, I do not 
believe you will find one single speech or 
address, until we brought in our Bill of 
last year, in which the subject of poor 
Board Schools is so much as alluded to. 
[Cheers.| But there is a third point in 
this connection which I think ought not 
to be lost sight of. In so far as our 
grant is what I may call an eleemosynary 
grant, I hold all who have equal needs 
should be equally assisted. [Cheers.] 
Let it be observed, when you are dealing 
with the case of Voluntary Schools, there 
is something over and above the elee- 
mosynary aspect which has to be con- 
sidered. I am not going to repeat, even 
if it only be in summary, the fact that, 
in my view, one great justification of 
this Bill, one of the greatest necessities 
which make it urgent to deal with this 
problem, is that the Act of 1870 can only 
be maintained and is only tolerable if 
and so long as it gives room within its 
limits both for the Board and the Volun- 
tary system. [Cheers.| There is, there- 
fore, underlying this Bill an even larger 
and deeper question of principle than is 
involved in the treatment of poor Board 
Schools. I, at all events, consider myself 
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to go to prison rather than pay for the 
support of schools in which formule are 
taught. I say that that part of the sys- 
tem which they cherish and which estab 
lishes undenominational Board Schools— 
the destruction of that system must fol- 
low the destruction, in my opinion, of 
the denominational Voluntary system in 
this country, and it is in the interest of 
Board and Voluntary Schools that this 
Bill is brought forward by Her Majesty's 
Government. [Cheers.]| Therefore we 
have justification in this Bill going down 
to the very root of our educational sys- 
tem, and of even greater importance 
than those eleemosynary considerations 
which rightly animate us in our desire to 
assist poor Board Schools. The House 
will perceive that by rising, as I have 
done, immediately after the right hon. 
Gentleman, I have deprived myself of 
the luxury to which I confess I had looked 
forward, of speaking after the Leader of 
the Opposition at a later stage of the 
Debate. He will be able to explain, 
therefore, without power of reply on my 
part, what his view really is now with re- 
gard to the relief of ratepayers [Sir W. 
Harcourt made an observation which 
was inaudible in the Gallery.] Are not 
we to have the right hon. Gentleman's 
explanation? This is indeed a cruel dis- 
| appointment. [Zaughter.| If he and 
| 
| 
| 





hon. Gentlemen on the Opposition 
Benches are going to vote against us to- 
night, it is, as I understand from the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman who 
has just sat down, not because they 


| 








as contributing, to the best of my ability, | object to help Voluntary Schools, but 
to keep up a system which I grant is | because they think it is so important to 
fettered with many difficulties and which | help the ratepayers of poor School Board 
is absolutely doomed to destruction, in | districts that that object must be asso- 
my judgment, if you allow the Voluntary | ciated with the other object. I really 
part of our educational system to go | am interested to know, and it is very im- 
down. That, in my judgment, would be the | portant we should know, when this pro- 


greatest blow which this country could 
receive from the point of view of those 
who, like myself, believe in denomina- 
tional teaching; but it would be a not 


cess of silent conversion took place in 
the right hon. Gentleman’s mind. 
[Laughter and cheers.| His last speech 
| explaining that all relief to the ratepayer 


less blow, believe me, to those who, like | was a dole to the landlord—{laughter |— 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, regard it as an | was made, I think, in November. His 
accursed thing. [Cries of “No!”] Well, | first speech on the subject was that in 
regard it as a thing so abominable that | which he explained that a Bill which had 
you may refuse to pay rates lest it should | given these doles to the landlords ought 
be carried out ; a thing so abominable | not to be considered by this House. His 
that you would be justified in breaking | first speech in the other direction was de- 
the law rather than see it carried into | livered by way of an interjection, I think, 
effect—that formule should be taught in | or, at any any rate, briefly delivered on 
Board Schools. Many have threatened | the Address this year. That is to say, 





First Lord of the Treasury. | 
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on January 19—a short space in which | hon. Gentleman’s ingenuity, and all the 
to make the curve, even by a most prac- | ingenuity of the right hon. Gentleman 


tised hand. [Cheers.] 
Gentleman, I have not the least doubt, 
will explain to us to-night that the un- 
successful election—unsuccessful from 
our point of view—is due to the country 
awakening to the fact that we are treat- 
ing Voluntary Schools with a preference 
which we do not give to Board Schools. 
[Opposition cheers.| The country was 
invoked in every speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman last year as holding with the 
conviction of which we should only under- 
stand the strength when the time of a 
General Election came near—with an un- 
alterable conviction—that everything 
you gave to the ratepayer was a dis- 
guised, and scarcely disguised, gift to the 
landlord. [Laughter.| The right hon. 
Gentleman is, perhaps, capable of hold- 
ing these two contradictory doctrines at 
the same time, but surely the country is 
not so capable. [Laughter.] I should 
very much like to know whether the 
election to which I have referred was due 
to the recollection by the voters of the 


speeches which he made last year, or the | 
anticipation by the voters of the speeches | 


he is going to make this year? [Laughter.] 
It is really a matter of more than per- 
sonal curiosity on my part. I admit the 
personal curiosity exists, but I think it 
is really a subject of some public moment 
to know whether the Party who cheered 
the right hon. Gentleman when he made 
and repeated his speeches last year on 
this subject were sincere in their convic- 
tions? [Cheers.| If they were sincere 


then, we should like to know whether | 


they have altered their convictions, or if 
the convictions—exactly opposite con- 
victions—which they now express are as 
sincere as those which they gave vent to 
last year. [Cheers.] 


*Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT (Mon- | 


mouthshire, W.): They are exactly the 
same. 

Toe FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: The right hon. Gentleman says 
they are exactly the same. 

*Smr W. HARCOURT: Exactly. 

Toe FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: Apparently it is right to relieve 
the landlord when the subject of relief 
is education, but it is not right to relieve 
the landlord when the subject of relief 
is the Poor Law—a doctrine of deep mys- 
tery, which it will require all the right 


VOL. XLV. [rourrH surizs. | 


The right hon. | 


| the late Minister of Education to deal 
with when he replies to-night, as we are 
| told he is going to. I have now, I think, 
_ kept the House sufficiently long, and have 
| really traversed all the ground with 
which it is necessary to deal. I have, I 
hope, shown, in the first place, that the 
course of the Government has from first 
to last, ever since the dropping of the 
Bill of last year, been perfectly consis- 
tent. [Cheers.| I have shown, I hope, 
that there is no ground for thinking that 
Voluntary Schools have any reason to 
complain because we have found a 
| method of dealing with this subject which 
does not give our opponents the Parlia- 
| mentary advantage which a fixed date 
| always does give to an ingenious Opposi- 
tion. [“ Hear, hear!”] I think I have 
also shown that the method of distribu- 
tion to which the right hon. Gentleman 
| objects is one which it is absolutely ne- 
_cessary we should adopt if the full benefit 
| is to be extracted from this Measure ; 
_and, in the fourth place, I have shown 
that, pressing as the necessities of the 
poor School Board districts undoubtedly 
are, and anxious as we equally undoubt- 
| edly are to deal with them, the question 
of the Voluntary Schools has always been 
regarded as a separate question, and 
| there are reasons why it still should be 
regarded as a separate question. [“Hear, 
| hear!”] Finally, I have put a question 
| to the Opposition, which I think de- 
| mands an answer—namely, how it comes 
| about that relief of the rates is legitimate 
when you are dealing with education, but 
illegitimate, monstrous, and mischievous 
class legislation when you are dealing 
with other rates? [Cheers.] These four 
propositions cover, I think, the whole 
field of Debate upon this Measure, and 
I hope, as I have attempted.to deal with 
them fully, fairly, and candidly, that 
those who think we are not wrong in en- 
deavouring to do our best, with the 
utmost speed, to help the Voluntary 
Schools, will give us at this stage, and 
all other stages of this Bill, that support 
which will not only insure its becoming 
law, but insure its becoming law at the 
earliest possible date. [Cheers.] 








*Mr. R. B. HALDANE (Haddington) 
observed that the right hon. Gentleman 
who had just spoken had referred to the 
accusations which had been brought 
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against him of vacillation. They on that 
side had never made such an accusation, 
which, on the contrary, came from the 
great organs of the Unionist Party. Zhe 
Times, the Morning Post, and the 
Standard had poured forth their dia- 
tribes morning after morning, calling for 
greater firmness on the part of the 
Government, under penalty of their sup- 
porters deserting them. The right hon. 
Gentleman had spoken of the criticisms 
that had been made as criticisms which, 
to impartial auditors, would be singularly 
inconclusive. Who were they who had 
made these criticisms? They were the 
followers of the right hon. Gentleman. 
He did not believe the objections of hon. 
Members on that side were more root 
and branch objections than some which 
had been brought forward from the other 
side. But at least they were objections 
that stood on their own footing. He did 
not wonder at the extent to which the 
Resolution had been debated. It pro- 
posed to take not a sum of money voted 
as part of the Estimates for a single year, 
but it was intended to be the foundation 
of a Bill which, if passed into law, could 
not be repealed without the consent of 
the House of Lords, and would impose on 
the Exchequer of the country a charge of 
£618,000 a year. That was equivalent 
to between twenty and thirty millions of 
National Debt. If on that side they were 
disposed to closely scrutinise the pro- 
posals for the application of this vast 
sum, surely it was not to be wondered 
at. With such a sum they could give to 
England such a provision for secondary 
education as existed in Scotland and, per- 
haps a better one, also the foundations of 
University education ; it could be applied 
to the improvement even of the entire 
system of primary education in England. 
He should not have complained if the 
proposal of the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury had been simply to relieve necessi- 
tous schools all round, or if its application 
was to inure equally to the benefit of the 
two classes of necessitous schools, Volun- 
tary and Board. He should not have 
complained if the proposal of the Gov- 
ernment had been for the relief of Volun- 
tary education generally. They came to 
the consideration of the matter in a freer 
spirit than used to be the case. They 
had left behind the days when the edu- 
cation controversy was simply one be- 
tween Church and chapel. But there 


Mr. R. B. Haldane. 
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was one condition to which any proposal 
to ¢.tablish an addition to the provision 
which already exists for education must 
be subject, efficiency in the kind of edu- 
cation provided must be the first thing 
looked at. When he remembered that 
this was a proposal to assist Voluntary 
Schools to carry out the lines of educa- 
tion that already existed, upon which 
Voluntary education was founded, that it 
was looked at askance by the whole 
teaching community, he could not help 
looking upon it with suspicion. The 
Government seemed to be very near inter- 
fering with the settlement of 1870. They 
were principles which should be carefully 
kept in mind in approaching the consi- 
deration of this Resolution. When Mr. 
Gladstone’s Government in 1870 brought 
in the Elementary Education Act of that 
year, they allowed three months to elapse 
between the Second Reading and the 
Committee stage, that the Bill might 
receive full consideration in the country. 
The main feature of the settlement of 
1870 was that there should be compul- 
sory education out of the rates, and under 
popular control. In those days they 
would not have dared to propose that 
there should be aid out of the rates with- 
out popular control. What was the policy 
of the next Government that had to deal 
with education. The Education Act of 
1870 was founded on the strict observ- 
ance by the Government of the day of 
what Liberal Members believed to be the 
foundation of the system. When the 
Minister of the Crown _ respousible 
brought in the Bill he said :— 


“The House would agrce that it would be 
hazardous for any Government to attempt to 
reverse the policy which had received the 
formal appioval of the country unless they had 
the strongest evidence that the national policy 
had undergone a great change. Now that the 
franchise had been lowered it would be most 
unwise to allow people to believe that there 
would be a general reversal of policy whenever 
there was a change of Government.’ 


What chance had the present Govern- 
ment given the country of considering 
their education proposals? They were 
not foreshadowed or talked of at the 
time of the General Election, nor had 
the Government followed the course 
adopted in 1870 of allowing a large inter- 
val to elapse between the earlier and 
later stages of the Bill that the country 
might form an opinion upon it. Their 
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Bill seemed, in its essential features, to | that the advice of the associations would 
be inconsistent with and going back upon | guide the Department much as the advice 
the Bill of 1870, and it had not received | of Her Majesty’s Ministers guided Her 
adequate consideration by those inte- | Majesty in connection with the laws 
rested. In that Debate several interest- | which she was supposed to enact. It was 
ing things had been made clear. The | impossible for the Department to look 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had said any | into all matters itself, and it would not 
surplus in connection with the Bill would | do so. If the Government really desired 
go to the reduction of the National Debt. , to assist Denominational Schools in some 
The 3lst March was not essential to the | fashion which should be consistent with 
passing of the Bill, and the Bill was | the manner in which this question had 
brought forward for next year and sub- | been dealt with for the last 25 years, why 
sequent years. Then they knew that the | did they not adopt some other plan? Re- 
5s. to be allocated was not for necessitous | ference had more than once been made to 
schools, but is to be raised for the whole | Scotland, where there was Denomina- 
of the children in the Voluntary Schools, | tional education. It was true that De- 
to be applied at the discretion of the | nominational teaching was given in 
Association of Voluntary Schools. This | Scottish schools, and that for Scotland 
money might be used in a rather start- | there was no clause analogous to the 
ling manner. It would be possible, | Cowper-Temple Clause. But it was also 
according to this mode of allocation, | true that the whole of that education was 
to pay the whole cost of the upkeep of | given under the control of the rate- 
certain schools out of the money so raised. | payers. There was no school which re- 
A school had first to declare itself neces- | ceived any large amount of State aid 
sitous, and the scheme of the Govern- | Which was not under the direct control 
ment would leave the question to the | of a School Board. The School Board 
district association to apply the funds | system was universal. If the Govern- 
under its control in paying the whole cost | meant meant what they said about De- 
of the maintenance of that -Voluntary nominational education, why did they not 
School. If in 1870 anyone had suggested | try that Scottish system which they were 
that the whole cost of a Voluntary School | always invoking? [The Firsr Lorp of 
should be defrayed out of Imperial taxes the Treasury: “Hear, hear!”] Did the 
the. Parties would have been astonished | right hon. Gentleman mean that now, at 
at the departure their successors were | the eleventh hour, he was prepared to 
taking, without appearing to realise that | put the assistance which was to be given 
it was a remarkable departure from the | to the Board Schools under the control of 
principles of the settlement of 1870. This the representatives of the localities? He 
being the general character of the pro- | confessed that if the right hon. Member 
posals of the Government why did they | had adopted the Scottish system with its 
not let the House have some inkling of | universal control over the schools, with 
what was to be the rest of their scheme. | the ratepayers electing their School 
Why did they not bring forward their | Board in every parish and carefully con- 
scheme for aiding necessitous schools in | trolling the Denominational education 
a form which would enable them to judge that was given, he for one would have ap- 
of their educational proposals as a whole. proached the consideration of the right 
There would be no difficulty in bringing | hon. Gentleman’s proposals im @ very 
in two Resolutions, and they need not | different spirit. The Denominational 
be brought in at the same time. He | system in Scotland did not work badly. 
agreed entirely in the criticism of 7’he What he and his Friends contended for 
Times that— was that the interests of education should 
ee 2a aE ag mg a be put first, whether there were De- 
18 @ ntia 0 e@ & . . 
Governments) acaba that pes pe od nominational Schools or not, and what 
what we know they are not, proposals meant to | they protested against was that church or 
deal with the surplus of the existing year.” chapel should be able to dominate the 


The Government were going to put a very moe 98. the shost existed for the 
large sum of money for ever in the hands sake of the church or chapel, instead of 
of these associations, which were to advise for the purpose of education. If the 
the Education Department. He expected | Government would make it clear that 
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school education must be the first con- 
sideration, and that the judges in the 
matter must not be the Clergy but the 
public concerned in the various localities, 
he should approach the consideration of 
the question in a very different way. 
They did not desire in Scotland to enlarge 
the power of the Clergy. They did not 
wish the Clergy to have a greater part 
than they had now in the management of 
schools, and they looked with a very cold 
eye upon a proposal to set aside a large 
sum out of taxes which were contributed 
by Scotland as well as England, for the 
purpose of setting up a system which was 
contrary to their principles. Not the 
least discovery which the Scottish Mem- 
bers had made in the course of that dis- 
cussion was that there was to be no 
equivalent grant to Scotland. When this 
enormous sum of £618,000 a year was 
to be given to English schools in per- 
petuity, surely Scotland and Ireland de- 
served some consideration. Hitherto, as 
far as he was aware, whenever money had 
been allocated by the Government for 
education, the doctrine of equivalence had 
been in principle adhered to. But now, 
not only were they told that there was to 
be no recognition of that principle, but 
such comfort as was offered to them was 
given in a form in which it did not bene- 
fit them. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer said that the Government meant 
to do something for primary education in 
Scotland, but the Scottish Members did 
not desire that the money which Scotland 
was to have should be spent on primary 
education ; for Scottish primary educa- 
tion was in a condition in which it did 
not require further subsidies. When last 
year the Government gave Scotland the 
equivalent grants for— 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Member is entitled to use the argu- 
ment that he objects to this Vote, be- 
cause nothing has been said about an 
equivalent grant for Scotland, but he 
cannot go beyond that. 

*Mr. HALDANE said that the strong 
objection which he, as a Scotch Member, 
had to this Resolution, was that there 
was no equivalent grant, and that the only 
promise which had been held out to them 
was a promise to do something for ele- 
mentary education, which they did not 
want. They had their own views with 


regard to secondary education, but those 
views the Chancellor of the Exchequer 


Mr. R. B. Haldane. 
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knocked on the head. He supposed that 
Scotland was a country which the 
Government did not care much to con- 
sider. The Government was not repre- 
sentative of Scotland. He was not aware 
that the Tory Party had ever had a 
majority in Scotland, and there was no 
sign at present that Scotland intended to 
form a new Conservative alliance. He 
took it, therefore, that they had little 
to expect on that occasion. Not only as a 
Scotch Member, but as one who was 
keenly interested in the educational 
system of this country, he deplored the 
course upon which the Government were 
entering. There were other alternatives 
open to them, alternatives which would 
not have shaken the compact which was 
come to in 1870, and from which Lord 
Sandon, in 1876, intimated it was not 
the intention of the Tory Party to depart. 
The Government might carry this Bill, 
but they would not carry public opinion 
with them. They were advocating a 
course for which they obtained no 
authority at the last General Election, and 
for which, if one might judge from the 
most recent elections, they had no 
authority from the country to-day. Let 
them take warning from the fate of some 
of their predecessors. In 1868 Mr. Glad- 
stone came into power with a magnificent 
majority. The compromise which he 
effected in 1870 enabled him to carry his 
Bill, but in the end he wrecked his Gov- 
ernment. There was nothing that sapped 
and destroyed the strength of an ad- 
ministration so much as tampering with 
the principles of the people upon the sub- 
ject of education. In the interests of 
peace now and hereafter, for the sake of 
avoiding bitter strife and pain, he urged 
the Government to follow the advice of 
some of their own supporters, and to 
bring forward, whilst it was not yet too 
late, their education scheme in a form 
which would render it possible for the 
House to judge of it as a whole. 
*CotoneL R. WILLIAMS (Dorset, W.) 
said that there was a fallacy underlying 
all the greater portion of the discus- 
sion, and that was the treatment of this 
Motion as if it dealt with education 
(whether given in Board or Voluntary 
Schools), and was not rather an attempt 
to apportion fairly the cost of that educar 
tion. Until 1870, the national contribu- 
tion to education was given by payment 
for results, which was all that the State 
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did as such. All school buildings and ap-; They might ask whether the 
pliances were left to be provided by those | price demanded from the friends of 
who would, and the friends of religious | religious education was not too high, and 
education practically did all that was re- | whether it was fair that the nation should 
quired. But in 1870 the nation awoke | go on as it was doing, raising the price 
to the fact that education was some-| which it asked the friends of denomina- 
thing which concerned everybody, and | tional education to pay for the privilege 
ought not to be left, as it was, to a section | to which they were entitled. Was it not 
of the nation only—namely, to those | rather the truest justice to say to the 
keenly interested in teaching religion | friends of religious education— 

—end h. He sgoby - bring home that | . You have paid enough for the privilege, and 
responsibility to all that the Board sys- as in School Board districts you pay a double 
tem was established among us. By & | charge—and in non-School Bourd districts 
compromise which he for one much | you cannot make those pay who differ 
regretted, and the result of which he | rom you. and whe ore cree oy tp thet 
thought — not foreseen, the religious pan right that the State should make out of the 
teaching in those schools was made | taxes some part of the increased taxation which 
entirely undenominational ; and, there- | the State is levying?” 


fore, the support of the Voluntary system : 
became dis beanies duty of md who Hehad supported the Bill of last year, but 
believed in denominational teaching. He | "°¥? when it was too late, when the Bill 
did for one, and he believed that everyone had been quietly thought — without the 
in his heart to whom his religion was blinding dust of perry — pt vas 
a reality, believed in denominational from a very sre “ig <4 “ie “4 sal r 
teaching, and the real secret of the cry a ge e “4 d — tor 
for undenominational teaching was a fear | © ean ee The ; Bill ones — 98" Sakae 
that they should be taught anything else. | © moation. pe Seer feast of 
Then why not give the parents the right lost. It had been treated to a feast o 

to choose the religion of their own Heliogabalus, in the shape of a length- 
children? The friends of definite reli- | Cmed Second Reading Debate, and also 
gious education had supported their | @ the mé gnificence of the great majority 
Voluntary Schools. They had been con-! by Which it — — , —_ _ the 
tent to do so, realising that was the price | Suests at that feast of old, it was 
they had to pay for the privilege of hav- smothered, not under a shower of rose 
ing their children taught what they them- | Jeaves, but under a “ie — 
selves believed. But since 1870 the con- | ments. The Opposition h , 8 1 t 
ception of what education ought to be chance of rising above party spirit,anc A 
had grown enormously, and rightly, and | 88Y!NS that it er confer per ie “sg 
with that increased conception the cost of | 00, Our educational system, while exer- 
education had also very largely increased | ¢ising their right of criticism and doing 
and rightly grown, and no one who knew | their best to improve this Measure. = 
imputed to friends of Voluntary Schools | thought that on the Opposition or . 
any diminution in zeal or any want of | the responsibility of having —— - 

knowledge of the real problems of educa- | the cause of the improvement of our 
tion. Very much the contrary. In 1870 | education for some years, and for having 
there were four sources of income— also made it more difficult, for the longer 
namely, school fees, Government grant, | the saw of contention 1s o_o foo 
the rates, and voluntary subscriptions. | hotter it grows. The House ha 

The school fees had been practically | heard something about givng relief 
swept away ; the Government grant, the | to the landlord and to those who paid 
rates, and the subscriptions alone re- | subscriptions. He did not think this was 
mained. The Government grant was | the case. The Measure would give relief 
paid, as earned, to all schools alike, but | to those in scattered and lonely country 
the rates and subscriptions came out of | parishes, with no one to help them, and 
the pockets of the people; rates from | to those in overcrowded town parishes 
those in School Board districts, subscrip- | who were strivng to live as- best eo 
tions from those in non-School Board | could among their people, on a miserab! € 
districts, as well as many who| pittance, spending much time which 
pay both rates and subscriptions. | should have been given to their purely 
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spiritual work, in begging -and scrap- 
ing together the necessary funds from 


friends at a distance. It would 
enable these people to keep their 
schools going, in order that they 


might teach religious education as the 
first thing. He believed that the quality 
of the secular education in the Voluntary 
Schools was quite as good as that given 
in the best Board Schools, as far as 
their means would permit. The educa- 
tional spirit was just as keen in denomina- 
tional schools, and he supported the Bill 
because he saw in it great possibilities for 
the future, and because he believed it to 
be just. 

*Mr. SAMUEL EVANS (Glamorgan, 
Mid) said the hon. Member forgot 
that the Bill shadowed forth by the 


which this Resolution was a preparation, 
had not provided for denominational 
teaching at all except in the case of two 
or three sects. 
parents the right of choosing even in 
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*Mr. SAMUEL EVANS said the House 
at least recollected the phrase used in 
the Debates last year by the right hon. 
Gentleman, when he expressed the pious 
hope that School Boards would gradually 
become extinct, and any other explanation 
than that he had indicated had not been 
found. The Government, however, had 
taken a very curious way of putting their 


| desire to benefit both classes of schools 


into effect. It was a curious way to 
support Board Schools by bringing in a 
Bill which did not do anything for them 
at all, but which gave what was asked for 
the Voluntary Schools. And they gave 
the 5s. as a grant, not to the necessitous 
schools alone, but as a sum per head of 


| the full number of children in average at- 


| tendance at the Denominational Schools. 
Leader of the House this year, and to | 


| in the 


Now what they asked was that if the 
Government took the average attendance 
whole of the denominational 


| schools of the country, however ample 


Last year’s Bill gave | 


Church of England Schools whether the | 


particular dogmas of their own Church 
should be taught. But no such pvrovi- 
sion, so far as the House was informed, 
was to be incorporated in the Bill of this 
year, and the objection of those who 
opposed the Bill was that all the tax- 
payers of the country were to be called 
upon to still further than at present main- 
tain schools chiefly for the Church of 
England and for the Roman Catholics, 
where the dogmas of those churches alone 
were to be taught, to whatever church 
the parents might belong. There was in 
this country an immense number of dis- 
tricts where the only school was that of 
the Church of England. He believed 
there were 8,000 parishes where no school 
at all was found except that of the Church 
of England; and yet the hon. Member 
argued in favour of the inalienable right 
of the parent to fix on the definite reli- 
gious teaching to be taught to the child. 
The Leader of the House said that even- 
ing that he desired to introduce this 
Bill as much in the interests of the 
Board Schools as in the interests ci the 
Voluntary Schools. But the House re- 


membered what the right hon. Gentleman 
said last year—that all Board Schocls 
should be extinguished in this country. 
Toe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I did not say that. 
Colonel R. Williams. 





their funds or big their subscriptions or 
endowments, as the basis of calculation 
they ought to take the same basis in 
the case of the Board Schools. He had no 
doubt they would be told by the Leader of 
the House if the Voluntary Schools Bill 
passed this Session, “ Now if you do not 
bring such and such a discussion to a 
close remember the Board Schools will 
have nothing this Session.” [“ Hear, 
hear!” from the First Lorp of the 
Treasury.| Indeed, he had _ great 
doubts whether the right hon. Gentle- 
man would not desire to see _ pro- 
tracted the Debates on other Bills in 
order that he might have the oppor- 
tunity of withholding a Bill which he 
did not very much desire to see passed. 
[“Oh!”] The Opposition had a right 
to be sceptical as to the desires 
of the Government in regard to Board 
Schools. But in his opinion the 
opposition to this Bill had been put 
upon too narrow a ground. The 
Opposition had proceeded chiefly upon 
the ground that it was unfair to go 
on with the Bill for assisting denomina- 
tional schools unless the Government 
were at the same time going on with the 
Bill for the necessitous Board Schools. 
For himself, he objected to the principle 
of the Bill, root and branch, whatever 
might be done with the Board Schools. 
The Bill was nothing less than an un- 
blushing attempt to endow one form of 
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religion in this country. He desired to 
consider the Bill, further, from the Welsh 
point of view. In Wales they were much 
nearer the attainment of universal School 
Boards than any other portion of the 
United Kingdom. In England there were 
many more children, he believed, in the 
denominational schools than in the Board 
Schools ; ‘in Wales the case was very 
different. In Wales, including Monmouth, 
the total population under School Boards 
was 1,428,000, while the total popula- 
tion of Wales and Monmouth in 1891 was 


1,771,000, so that the population under | 


School Boards was over 80 per cent. of 
the whole population of the Principality. 
The average attendance in the Voluntary 


Schools in Wales, according to the 1894 | 


Return, was 98,829, and in the Board 
Schools 149,435. Now according to 
the average attendance, they had under 
the Bill a very considerable sum given 
to the Principality in aid of the Volun- 
tary Schools, which were in the minority 
he had just stated. The sum would be 
£24,700 a year. Was it fair that in a 
country which, though poor in com- 


parison with England, had supported its | 


own education in large measure, had set 
up School Boards over such a large pro- 
portion of its area, so large a sum should 
be given to schools which taught the 
denominational teaching of the Church 
of England, and certainly the Church oi 


the minority, while they gave nothing at | 


all to the Board Schools? The number 
of necessitious Board Schools in Wales, 
at the same time, was larger in propor- 
tion than in England. If the 5s. grant 
were given to necessitous Board Schools 
alone—not taking the average attend- 
ance of all the Board Schools—Wales 
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cases they were built by subscriptions 
from the general population. [Cheers.] 
He could give the case of one school 
which was built and maintained in large 
measure out of the earnings of workmen, 
who worked in collieries belonging to 
Church people. That was a school which 
he had once attended himself. The 
average attendance at the _ school, 
according to the 1894 return, was 
about 800. What were the volun- 
tary subscriptions now? £15 a year, 
representing the munificent voluntary 
subscription of 44d. per child! In 
that case the school was practically main- 
tained out of public money, and was 


ruled by a clergyman who was an ardent 


| 


| 


i 


would be entitled to £20,705 per annum. | 


Yet they were given not one penny, and 
a bigger sum was given to the support of 
the Voluntary Schools. And there was 
no security whatever that the subscrip- 
tions to the Voluntary Schools should be 
kept up. In fact, the Government were 
offering special encouragement for the 
abandonment of those subscriptions. 
These schools were called Voluntary 
Schools, but they were not Voluntary 
Schools in any sense. He could give 
endless figures to show that they were 
supported out of public moneys, although 
of course, they were under private and 
clerical management. [An Hon. MeEw- 





Churchman, and the House might take it 
from him that there had not been a pupil 
teacher in that school, whether he 
came from Nonconformist parents or 
not, who was not forced by the clergyman 
to go to the Church of England. 
During the last few years the people in 
the locality had built a Board School for 
themselves, and yet the result of the Bill 
would be that an additional £200 or £300 
a year would be given to the clerical mana- 
ger of the Church School, to which the 
people who had built schools for them- 
selves would have to contribute. There 
was a parish in Glamorganshire called 
Ystrad in which the Board Schools were 
general, their average attendance being 
10,447. There was only one Voluntary 
School, which had an attendance of 53. 
Was it fair that the people who 
already supported the Board Schools 
should have to contribute to an 
extra grant to the one Voluntary 
School? The same state of things ob- 
tained all over Glamorganshire. The 
total attendance in Voluntary Schools 
was 30,046 as compared with 71,310 in 
Board Schools. Therefore, as far as 
Wales was concerned, the injustice of the 
Bill would be more severe than in other 
parts of the country. It was said that 
last year the Opposition professed a wil- 
lingness to help denominational schools. 
Whatever may have been stated by right 
hon. Gentlemen on the Front Opposition 
Bench, he and his friends did not wish 
to aid such schools unless they were 
put under effective popular control. This 
Bill was not conceived in the interests 
of education at all, but chiefly in the 


BER: “Who built them?”] In many | interests of one denomination. What 
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security was there that the money voted 
under the Bill would go to further the 
interests of true education? None. 


There was no assurance that the teachers | 


should be enabled to give their whole 
attention to educational interests, or that 
they should be selected and dismissed on 
educational grounds alone. 
number of the Westminster Review there 
was an article by Mr. Macnamara, ‘Presi- 
dent of the Teachers’ Association, showing 
what teachers had had to submit to at 
the hands of clerical managers. A num- 
ber of advertisements were quoted, of 
which the following is a specimen : — 


“Wanted. Certificated master, with wife 
for infants; mixed National School; organist, 
zealous communicant. Salary £107, house and 
garden.” 


A table given in the article set out the 
duties which the teachers were often 
called upon to perform. These included 


the duties of organist, choir-master, | 
parish clerk, Sunday School superinten- | 


dent and teacher, bell-ringer, clerk to the 
County Council, postmaster, and secre- 
tary of the cricket club. Was it right to 
ask Parliament to vote £600,000 a year, 
as @ minimum, to schools in which edu- 
cation was only one consideration. The 
Welsh Members were determined that 
this Measure should not pass without 
every effort being made to point out how 
unfair would be its operation, and to ex- 
pose the motives with which it had been 
brought in. 

*Mr. B. L. COHEN (Islington, E.) said 
that the hon. Gentleman had based his 
opposition to the Bill on grounds which 
might be satisfactory to himself, but 
which the House would regard as irrele- 
vant. When the hon. Member saw the 
Bill and found that Voluntary Schools 
were not to be placed under popular con- 
trol—as he himself hoped they would not 


be—it would be time for him to com- | 


plain. He wished to tender to Her 
Majesty’s Government his warm, hearty, 
and unqualified thanks for having pro- 
mised a Bill which would enable him to 
redeem the foremost and most binding 
engagement he had made with his con- 
stituents—an engagement made in 1891, 
before he became a Member. As to 


these proposals not representing public 

opinion, he would refer to the statement 

of the Secretary for the Colonies that 
Mr. Samuel Evans. 
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| there was not a single Member of the 
| Unionist side who did not in a great 
| measure owe his return to his undertak- 
ing to defer to the overwhelming senti- 
| ment of the country in favour of justice 
pew the Voluntary Schools. Last year 
the Leaders of the Opposition denounced 
the then Education Bill because it was 
|not a simple Measure for relieving 
| Voluntary Schools ; and in the speech of 
the late Home Secretary last year there 
| was not a single reference to any desire 
| to assist Board Schools. For his own 
| part he desired to see precedence given 
to the claim of the Voluntary Schools. 
He had never been an enemy of 
Board Schools; he was their friend ; 
and in that capacity he wished to ex- 
press his conviction that the Board 
Schools could not exist, at any rate 
on the present lines, unless the 
Voluntary Schools were flourishing. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Wolverhampton in his powerful speech 
the other day, declared that the lamenta- 
| tions over the languishing condition of 
the Voluntary Schools were wholly 
groundless. The reason advanced for 
'that assertion, coming as it did from a 
right hon. Gentleman remarkable for his 
practical and business qualities was cer- 
tainly startling. The right hon. Gentle- 
man asserted that the income of the 
Voluntary Schools had enormously in- 
creased. And why!—forsooth, because 
their expenditure had enormously in- 
creased. There were now two and a half 
millions of children attending the Volun- 
tary Schools as compared with 1,200,000 
in 1870, and because their expenditure 
had thereby increased the right hon. 
Gentleman jumped to the conclusion that 
| their income had enormously increased. 
| No doubt the income of the Voluntary 
| Schools had increased, but why and how? 
| Because the fervour and ardour of the 
convictions which permeated those who 
desired and required the existence of 
those schools led to their doubling and 
quadrupling their subscriptions. A great 
deal had been said in the course of the 
Debate by hon. Members on the other 
side in favour of what was called “sta- 
tutory equality.” But equality between 
Board and Voluntary Schools must be 
something else besides statutory. It must 
be real. There was no equality, statu- 
tory or otherwise between them at pre- 
sent. The Board Schools had the bound- 
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less resources of the rates to fall back | members of the Conservative Party had 
upon, while the Voluntary Schools had | used in the country was the cry of the 
nothing to rely upon but the small fa- | enormous pressure of the School Board 
vours the Government gave them. He | rate upon the unfortunate ratepayers of 
was very grateful to the Government for | the country, but the proposals of the 
having given the Voluntary Schools the | Government were an ingenious attempt 
extra shilling. It would be accepted as | to escape from the task of delivering the 
a generous compensation for the dis- | ratepayers from this burden. The First 
appointed expectation that the schools | Lord of the Treasury complained of the 
would get the grant during the current | protest made on the Opposition side of 
financial year. The right hon. Gentle | the House against the discriminating in- 
man the Member for Rotherham, in his | justice as between Board Schools and 
speech attacking the proposals cf the | Voluntary Schools. But he would re- 
Government, taunted the London Mem- | mind the right hon. Gentleman that even 
bers with the fact that London would-get | the scheme adopted by the Bishops in 
£40,000 less than Lancashire. But later | the autumn, which the right hon. Gentle- 
on the right hon. Gentleman was indig- | man had so contemptuously rejected at 
nant because the Voluntary Schools in | Manchester, would have given a grant of 
Southwark would be exempted from rates | 6s. per head all round to Board Schools 
to the amount of Is. 6d. per child. It | as well as to Voluntary Schools. It 
was, “ Why should London get 1s. 6d. per | seemed to him that the proposals of the 
child?” at the end of the right hon. | Government were evasive, and, in a 
Gentleman’s speech, and ‘“ Why should | certain sense, cowardly, and had reason- 
London not have as much as Lancashire?” | ably disappointed everyone who was 
at the beginning of the speech. The | interested in the question of education. 
details of the proposals of the Govern- | The supporters of the Voluntary Schools 
ment would not lie before the House | had expected to get during the current 
until the Bill was printed ; but so far as | financial year the £120,000 which the 
he understood, he thanked the Govern- | Chancellor of the Exchequer held out to 
ment for them, and he specially thanked | them last Session as certain to come into 
his right hon. Friend the First Lord of | their treasury. The Supplementary 
the Treasury for his determination to | Estimates showed where that £120,000 
push the Bill through the House with| had gone. The Government, find- 
all the speed he could command. | ing that they were condemned to 
[Cheers. | | make “good the sum of £500,000 
*Mr. F. A. CHANNING (Northampton, | spent on that gigantic folly the 
E.) thought the Party opposite were to | Soudan Expedition, had appropriated 
be congratulated on the Leader they had | the £120,000 which they offered last 
in the First Lord of the Treasury. [Minis-| year to the Voluntary Schools. He 
terial cheers.| After the signals of dis- | should never consent to the scheme 
tress which had been hung out by the | adopted by the National Society, but he 
Solicitor General and the right hon. | should say at least for them that they 
Gentleman the Member for the Dartford | had the courage of their convictions. 
division in the previous discussions, he | They had presented a consecutive and 
could not help admiring the thorough | comprehensive plan for the maintenance 
pluck, skill, and admirable argumenta- | of the Voluntary Schools. But everyone 
tive powers with which the First | knew that the relief to be given by this 
Lord of the Treasury had attempted | Bill would be but temporary, and that 
to defend a fortress already crumbling | the evil day for the Voluntary Schools 
to ruin, and from which he knew | was but postponed. Several hon. Mem- 
full well he would be ignominiously | bers on the other side of the House had 
driven in the course of a few weeks. | referred to the injustice done to the sup- 
[Ministerial cries of “No, no,” and | porters of Voluntary Schools in com- 
Opposition cheers.| One of the chief | pelling them to pay School Board 
cries which the Prime Minister, the First | rates. He referred those hon. Gentlemen 
Lord of the Treasury, and other leading | to the present Archbishop of Canterbury. 
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He said there was nothing in the point 
that those who subscribed to Voluntary 
Schools were unjustly treated because 
they also paid rates for the Board Schools, 
and that that was a necessary sacrifice in 
order to maintain the voluntary principle. 
Every addition to local charges placed 
upon the taxes was a transfer of burdens 
from the rich to the poor, and in effect 
the Government were asking the poorest 
cass of the ratepayers to contribute 
through the taxes a large proportion of 
this aid to the Voluntary Schools. These 
proposals evaded the pledges given to 
the Church, the duty of the Government 
to the Board Schools, and the rights of 
parents. The Solicitor General had 
based his case on the claims of the 
parents, but what voice would the parents 
have in the appointment of these asso- 
‘ciations, their management or control, 
or the distribution of this sum of money ? 
The right hon. Member for Fife in his 
able speech had repeated two of the con- 
ditions he laid down last year on which 
fresh grants to Voluntary Schools could 
be approved, but had omitted the third 
and most important—that there should 
be local representative control. The 
friends of National Education, too, were 
disappointed. These associations were 
self-appointed, irresponsible bodies, and 
probably the sum to be distributed would 
be allocated in large blocks, some to 
Cardinal Vaughan, and some to men like 
the Bishop of Chester, Mr. Riley, and to 
groups of those extremists who had been 
pushing forward this legislation. There 
was no guarantee of administrative edu- 
cational reforms. By the activity of 
local managers at present, they 
might have good work done in 
isolated parishes, but under this system 
they were going to hand over to 
an irresponsible body the power of allocat- 
ing money at their pleasure. The power 
ot withholding the grant, if a school be- 
longing to a certain religious body 
did not join the association of that body, 
was one of the most iniquitous proposals 
ever put forward in that House. The 
whole scheme was a blow to local Govern- 
ment, and was a serious injury to the 
cause of education, as it did away with 
the control even of local public opinion. 
The strongest reason he had for opposing 
these proposals was because the issue was 
put clearly before them whether they 
would maintain the Voluntary system as 
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an independent and integral part of the 
educational system of the country. He 
thought the time had come for some 
Statesman, on one side or other of the 
House, to introduce one simple national 
system of schools in this country, so that 
the present miserable strife for personal 
and sectional objects, which was one of 
the greatest obstacles to education, might 
cease. The noble Lord the Member for 
Rochester had spoken of the Act of 1870 
as no settlement, but as the starting of 
an educational civil war. He took it 
that the present question was whether 
they really wished to supply fuel to feed 
the flames of this perpetual struggle be- 
tween two sets of citizens carrying on 
schools pitted against each other in a 
sort of educational cockpit; or whether 
they wished to use the funds of the 
country for the purpose of providing 
means for one educational system which 
would solve all these difficulties? Canon 
Bury had said that the Voluntary system 
was one of the greatest obstacles to edu- 
cational progress, that wherever it ex- 
cluded the Board Schools in the large 
towns education was starved, that the 
struggle was not for religious but for 
denominational education, the result 
of which, from a Churchman’s point of 
view, was microscopic. “They could not 
make Churchmen in the national schools, 
and they had no right to do so in schools 
supported by public money.” He chal- 
lenged the right of any Government in 
the interests of education to provide 
money for Voluntary Schools on their 
present footing. There was an_ in- 
teresting rural! conference held the 
other day by the Union of Teachers, at 
which the actual facts of the rural situa- 
tion were brought forward in all their 
ghastly reality. He thought of the 
miserably starved village schools in his 
own county, and how the educational 
standard had been kept down, the 
teachers degraded, and every educational 
opportunity restricted by the selfish per- 
tinacity of the Clergy in retaining their 
domination. It was said that Volun- 
tary Schools were wanted by the country, 
but in his own division several towns had 
complained that they wanted their Board 
Schools enlarged, but the Education 
Department had refused permission 
to enlarge them, although they were 
crowded with children, and _ others 
sought admission. That was due to 
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the fact that there were half disused 
Voluntary Schools in the parish into 
which the children had to be forced. In 
Yorkshire and Lancashire the Education 
Department actually had to force the 
children of Protestants who required 
free places into Roman Catholic 
Schools. The actual preference of 
the people in large towns for Board 
Schools had been demonstrated in one 
of the Reviews by figures as to the Volun- 
tary Schools of a large town in the North 
by the Bishop of Ripon. Although the 
managers had clearly made efforts to 
bring up the Voluntary Schools to the 


standard required, that feeling was 
not sufficiently “strong to enable 
them to raise the comparatively 


small sum still necessary to put them 
on an equality with Board Schools, while 
5,000 children had been transferred to 
the Board Schools. The parents clearly 
preferred the most efficient schools, and 
did not care so much about their de- 
nominational character. This was a 
question of the interests of the children, 
and not of the sects. The Board 
School system existed in order to turn 
out well educated and capable citizens, 
while the Voluntary School system, by 
the admission of its own supporters, 
existed in order to form a bulwark round 
the Church of England, to provide a sort 
of hot-house for Church principles, to 
enrol fresh members of the Church. He 
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in this country an educational system such 
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as he saw there. Those magnificent and 
perfectly equipped elementary and tech- 
nical and high schools were absolutely 
free to all children from five to 21 years 
of age. But what he wished to point 
out was that the tendency there at the 
present time was to close, both in town 
and country, the isolated and smaller 
schools, and to concentrate resources and 
efforts on large schools. The cost of con- 
veying to the larger schools was actually 
being defrayed by the State. It was 
found better economy to give the children 
the full advantages of large schools, with 
numerous class-rooms and full equip- 
ment, and the stimulus of competition. 


He was assured that in the town 
in which the system was carried 
on the most effectively the Roman 


Catholics had given up, as a hopeless 
affair, the attempt to establish any paro- 
chial, or, in other words, denominational 
schools of their own, because the Catholic 
population would not withdraw their 
children from the splendid advantages 
given by the common school system. 
Why was it that here in England we could 
not have a system of that kind, which 
brought the highest advantages of educa- 
tion to every child? Why should the 
interests of the children in England be 
sacrificed, because of the squabbles 
between Churchmen and _ Dissenters, 
Catholics and Protestants? He regarded 





was a Churchman, and wished to support 
all good Church work. He thought many 
of the clergy used the powers they had 
under the Education Acts in a most excel- 
lent and admirable manner in the inter- 
ests of the children, but he maintained 
that religious interests ought to be pro- 
vided for by the Church, and out of the 
pockets of Churchmen. He desired to 
ask any fair-minded man opposite two 
practical questions, namely, whether two 
struggling and insufficiently equipped 
schools could do as good work as one 
thoroughly equipped school into which all 


efforts were thrown, or whether the same | 


sum of money when distributed over a 
large area and amongst small buildings 
with inferior staffs would produce any- 
thing like the same results as it would 
when concentrated upon one effectively 
equipped school. He passed a part of 
the last Recess in visiting some of the 
splendid common schools in the State of 
Massachusetts. He wished we could have 


with suspicion the present proposals when 
he saw that distinguished prelates had 
said they could not trust teachers even 
from the training colleges if they had 
happened to go through the mill of the 
Board Schools. That was an indication 
of the spirit of excessive domination of 
private and irresponsible clerical bodies. 
Why should they not even now face the 
real question of National Education? 
He had had the curiosity to turn 
to the columns of Zhe Times of 
1870 to see what was said at the 
time. He would not weary the House 
by quoting an article in Zhe Times on 
an Amendment which was moved by 
Mr. Walter during the passing of the 
Education Act of 1870, but he recom- 
mended hon. Members on the Govern- 
ment Benches to refer to that article. 
They would then see how, at the opening 
of this controversy, generous and broad 
were the views of even a newspaper like 
The Times. The proposal of Mr. Walter 
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was that there should be universal School 
Boards, and that the way should be open 
to Voluntary Schools to merge themselves 
as regarded their secular teaching and 
retain religious teaching in their own 
hands. He asked the Government 
whether the door was still shut to some 
compromise which would lead us to a 
happy and ideal system. Were we to go 
on for ever piling up enormous expenses 
on one side and the other in maintaining 
the dual system? It was now sug- 
gested to give to the Voluntary Schools 
£616,000 in addition to what they 
now received. 
there would be a high standard of 
education, Voluntary Schools would have 
increased in number, and Parliament 
would be asked for another million of 
money. By an absolute reversal of 
that common-sense policy of concen- 
tration which was making the State 
of Massachusetts such a paradise of 
education, the money here would be 
dissipated in all sorts of channels, in in- 
effectual education, and 10 or 20 years 
hence they would have to do the work 
which he asked the House of Commons 
to do now. Why not at once weed out 
the unnecessary schools in our towns and 
villages, and concentrate every effort on 
schools from which sectarian bigotry and 
conflict should be for ever removed ? 


On the return of Mr. SpEAKeEr, after 
the usual interval, 


*Mr. J. H. JOHNSTONE (Sussex, 
Horsham) said few things had been more 
interesting, and, perhaps, more instruc- 
tive, during these Debates than the 
anxiety of Members on the other side of 
the House to support some measure of 
relief for Voluntary Schools, to support 
this Measure indeed, if it could be altered 
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in some slight and trivial degree to meet | 


their own views and wishes. Curiously 
enough, though there was little desire 
among those hon. Members to support 
this Resolution, there was, with the ex- 
ception of the hon. Member for Mid 
Glamorgan and the hon. Member who 
addressed the House last, not a single 
Member who found fault with the Reso- 
lution root and branch. He would not 
follow all the objections of the hon. Mem- 
ber who had last spoken, and who seemed 
to be rather like Martha—careful and 
troubled about many things. As to the 


Mr. F. A, Channing. 
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speech of the hon. Member for Mid Gla- 
morgan, his complaint seemed simply to 
lie in this, that a large quantity of the 
money to be allocated to the relief of 
Voluntary Schools would go to the relief 
of Church Voluntary Schools, and to one 
particular Church school, where he was 
educated, and of the excellence of the 
education given in which, as well as of 
its unsectarian character, he was one of 
the best proofs. He did not pro- 
pose to enter into the details of 


_the proposal, for it seemed to him 
|to be unbusinesslike to discuss the 
Two or three years hence 


details of a measure not at present 
before the House; but he might be 
allowed to say he did not think there 
would be any finality in dealing with the 
question, and he did not think they would 
have even the elements of finality until a 
clear and distinct dividing line was drawn 
between the elementary education every 
parent had a right to demand for his 
child, and secondary or technical educa- 
tion. He believed that until this line 
was drawn they would not have the ele- 
ments of finality. The present proposal 
allocated a sum for the relief of Volun- 
tary Schools, and did that in fulfilment. of 
pledges given very largely last autumn— 
pledges which, indeed, seemed to be 
somewhat in the nature of Jephtha’s 
vow. In spite of the very serious warn- 
ing addressed to Members on that side of 
the House by the right hon. Gentleman 
(Sir W. Hart Dyke), and at the risk 
of adding to those disquieting phe- 
nomena which caused so much anxiety 
to his mind, he could not but say that 
he deeply regretted that the Government 
had not found it possible to introduce 
concurrently with this proposal some 
proposal for the relief of necessitous 
Board Schools. This he said as one 
absolutely unpledged one way or the 
other on the subject, and he said it as 
representing a constituency in which a 
very large majority of the schools were 
Voluntary Schools, many of them poor 
schools, and greatly needing the relief 
now proposed to be given. But, at the 
same time he could not be indifferent to 
the fact that there were—it might be a 
small number only, but still there were— 
a number of School Boards within the 
constituency the pressure of whose rate 
was extremely high, and the highest rate 
of all fell upon one of the poorest agricul- 
tural parishes in the whole district. 
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[“Hear, hear!”] The average rate was 
8d. in the £, but the rate in this particu- 
lar parish was 1s. 1d. He could not 
help contrasting this with the Voluntary 
School rate which he paid in respect to 
his occupation in another parish, which 
Voluntary rate was Id. in the £. It 
was a school practically without subscrip- 
tions—a Voluntary School supported by 
a voluntary rate of 1d. in the £. He 
should very deeply regret to have to go 
and tell his constituents that Her 
Majesty’s Government were prepared to 
vote for the relief of Voluntary Schools 
and yet they were not prepared to grant 
relief to poor Board Schools. The House 
had been told it was the full intention 
of the Government to deal with this 
question, and he would give them every 
credit for a sincere determination to do 
so, but he very much regretted that they 
could not go beyond intentions. 
heartily wished Her Majesty’s Govern- 


Voluntary Schools 
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He | 


| 
| 


ment had been able to lay on the Table | 


a proposal that would give the House 
some more definite assurance than any 
yet given that the Government intended 
to deal with the case of poor School 
Boards, particularly in rural districts, 
where the rates pressed with extreme 
severity upon the ratepayers. Feeling 
strongly on the subject, and entertaining 
these views, he was not able to support 
Her Majesty’s Government on the main 
question the other night. He could not 
vote against them, for he would not be 
a party to withholding relief from Volun- 
tary Schools greatly in need of it, but at 
the same time he could not vote with the 
Government, for he felt that the relief 
should be given, if possible, concurrently, 
and certainly almost immediately with 
that relief to poor Schvol Boards. He 
still felt that as strongly as ever, but he 
recognised that if he voted against Her 
Majesty’s Government on this occasion 
he would be playing into the hands of 
those who wished to delay or defeat this 
Measure, and not only so, but it might 
delay, or possibly defeat altogether, the 
expected relief to poor Board Schools. 
He believed Her Majesty’s Government 
would take the earliest opportunity of 
redeeming pledges given to deal with the 
case of the poorer School Boards, and 
in this belief he would record his vote 
for the Government that night. 
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*Mr. HENRY BROADHURST (Leices- 
ter) felt very strongly in favour of assist- 
ance to Board Schools, and he did not 
limit himself by any means to what were 
called necessitous Board Schools; he 
would put in a plea for contributions to 
all Board Schools, both urban and rural. 
There were many towns where the school 
rate pressed heavily on the ratepayers, in 
conjunction with sanitary and other 
rates. In Leicester the School Board 
provided for the education of some 25,000 
children, and there were two Board 
scholars for every scholar in a Voluntary 
School, and yet these Voluntary Schools 
would receive 5s. a head grant and the 
Board Schools nothing whatever, the 
ratepayers continuing to pay 14d. in the 
£, and in addition they would be called 
upon to pay their share of the taxation 
out of which this grant was made to 
Voluntary Schools. On the face of it 
this was a manifest injustice. The trade 
of Leicester was good, but it had to be 
sustained against severe foreign competi- 
tion. The incomes of the workmen were 
but moderate, and it was hard upon them 
to be called to pay their propor- 
tion to the maintenace of schools 
in which they were not concerned, 
paying at the same time high rates 
for the education of their own children. 
He would deal with the rural schools. He 
was Chairman of a Parish Council in a 
village where they had a Voluntary 
School which belonged to a very rich and 
powerful family. The children from the 
adjoining village attended the school, the 
owner of the second village being also 
a rich man. In the village itself lived a 
Peer, who was a Member of the other 
House, and the school was surrounded on 
all sides by rich people, who were quite 
capable of maintaining it. He had also 
within his knowledge three Board 
Schools, all providing for rural popula- 
tions, chiefly the children of agricultural 
labourers. Where they were situated 
there was not a single rich man or any 
that paid, or could pay, more than 
another. The whole of the rates had to 
be extracted from the pockets of the vil- 
lage tradesmen and labourers who, al- 
though they did not pay rates directly 
paid them by way of rent. These were 
the class of people charged with the main- 
tenance of the Board Schools. By this 
Resolution they were going to give to the 
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children in attendance, whilst the poor 
Board Schools in the agricultural villages 
of Norfolk, which were kept up with the 
greatest difficulty, were not to receive a 
single penny. Surely that was an evident 
injustice. He thought it a most unfor- 
tunate thing that a great question like 
that of education should be tinkered with 
by this piecemeal kind of legislation, this 
sort of Jack-of-all-trades policy, and 
master of none. If the Government had 
had the patience to wait so that they 
might have dealt with the whole subject 


at once, and given proportionate relief to | 
all classes of schools, they would have | 


found considerable support and _ en- 
couragement from a number of hon. Mem- 
bers who were now forced by the circum- 
stances to oppose the Government’s pre- 
scent mode of procedure. As to the 
machinery they were to have what were 
called associations of Board Schools. In 
plain language, he understood that to be 
a federation of rectors, and if any school 
refused to associate with this federation 
of the vicars, the Education Department 
would be enabled to refuse to give that 
school any assistance from the grant. 
Suppose a Nonconformist School did not 
see its way to federate with Church of 
England and Catholic Schools, the Educa- 
tion Department would then be able to 
bring intolerable coercion to bear, and 
could refuse to give such a school a pro- 
portion of this money provided by Par- 
liament. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Roserr Frnuay, Inverness Burghs): The 
hon. Gentleman has misunderstood the 
provision. We provide that a school 
shall be considered to have a reasonable 
ground for objecting to come into an 
association if the majority of the schools 
in that association belong to another re- 
ligious denomination. 


*Mr. BROADHURST remarked that at | 


any rate power was placed in the hands 
of the Education Department to deal with 
a possible Nonconformist School, a power 
which he entirely objected to unless the 
school for quite insufficient reasons—not 
based upon religious objections—refused 
to join, and purposely caused difficulty 
and trouble in the administration in this 
Bill. His fear was that these differences 
would not be necessary to the degree he 
had suggested, for the purpose of debar- 
ring certain schools from participation in 
their fair share of the national grant. The 
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| only other point with regard to the 


machinery was this: That the member- 
ship of the association of schools was to 
be composed entirely of the present 
managers and proprietors of these schools, 
and there was to be no elected representa- 
tive of any kind whatever. That was the 
centre and pillar of their objection to the 
whole position. The Government were 
going to provide £600,000 a year, a sum 
which would probably be increased an- 
nually by a very large amount, and this 
money was to be allotted by people in all 
parts of the country who represented no- 
body except themselves, their prejudices 
and their own religious bigotry. This 
sum was to be placed in the hands of 
people without being subject to any con- 
trol whatever. He could not look upon 
| it in any other aspect than as a great 
| system of additional endowment to the 
| Church of England. They were going to 
| give Clergymen and those who managed 
| the rural and urban Voluntary Schools at 
| the present time a far greater and more 

influential position than they now held. 
| He entirely objected to voting money on 
| these principles. He would suggest that 
| the Government should follow the tradi- 
' tions which had hitherto invariably been 
followed when two Bills were to be de- 
| voted to the same subject, and that was to 
| let the two Measures be dealt with at the 
| same time. When this Bill had been read 
| a Second time, and before the Committee 
| stage was reached, let the Government 
bring in and explain to the House their 
whole scheme with regard to the pro- 
posed relief of the Board Schools. 
There could be no denying the fact that 
the people of West Ham, Walthamstow, 
and many other towns and places, and 
especially the rural districts, were taxed 
up to the hilt in the matter of education, 
'and he hoped the Government would do 
what the Governments of both parties 
had done up to a recent date in the case 
of two measures closely related—namely, 
| to get the Second Reading of the one and 
then bring in the other. By that policy 
no time was wasted, and business would 
be immensely facilitated. If the Govern- 
ment would do that, and concede, of 
course, the fundamental and elementary 
principle of public control following 
public funds, their great Education Ques- 
tion might be got rid of for a great num- 
ber of years to come. If some such policy 
was not pursued, the Government which 
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was in a chance majority to-day might 
find itself in the course of a few years in 
a grave minority, and then—he would 
venture to prophesy for once in his life, 
and only once—no Liberal Government 
that came into office could live for three 
years without reversing the proposals of 
the present Government if passed in their 
present form. 

*Mr. GEOFFREY DRAGE (Derby) said 
he should not have addressed the House 
on the question of education had it not 
been for the continued hostility shown to 
this Measure by hon. Members who repre- 
sented in a great measure the labour 
interest. However much the hon. Mem- 
ber who had just sat down might differ 
from him on constitutional questions, he 
would allow, at any rate, that he had the 
profoundest sympathy with the labouring 
classes. He wished, therefore, to explain 
the ground on which he supported the 
Government policy. There were certain 
aspects of the policy of the Government 
last year to which he would like to call 
the attention of the hon. Member. In 
the first place, by the Bill then intro- 
duced, an educational ladder was devised, 
by which a child might rise from elemen- 
tary to technical, and from technical to 
secondary—from the lowest to the highest 
rung in educational matters. More than 
that, it was made possible for the inmates 
of Reformatories and Industrial Schools 
to take their place in the educational 
scheme of the country. The second point 
in connection with that Measure was the 
increased efficiency for which provision 
was made, not only in Voluntary Schools, 
but also in Board Schools. He would like 
to remind the House of the great import- 
ance of improved efficiency. The coun- 
try was undergoing great changes in all 
matters connected with labour, and what 
was required now more than all was that 
a man should be ready to turn from one 
trade to another, and that there should 
be a wider appreciation of refinement and 
knowledge, not only amongst the workers 
themselves, but amongst the leaders of 
trade unions and societies and the cap- 
tains of industry. The hon. Member 
opposite seemed to think that there was 
a desire on the Ministerial side of the 
House to give the Church an undue ad- 
vantage over Nonconformists in the Gov- 
ernment scheme. His impression of the 
scheme was that it gave the Noncon- 
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they did not possess, and which the 
Church party were unanimous in wishing 
that they should have. He recognised 
from the bottom of his heart the great 
services Nonconformists had rendered to 
the cause of education and religion in the 
country. It was impossible for any man 
not to see that in labour and educational 
questions the Nonconformists had been 
more than once the watch-dogs of 
humanity and religion. The hon. Mem- 
ber could rest assured that, so far as it 
was a question of maintaining the just 
rights of the Nonconformists, there would 
always be ample support to be looked 
for from the Conservative side of the 
House. Another part of the scheme was 
referred to by the hon. Member, and that 
was the provision made for the complete 
democratic local control which the hon. 
Member desired. That control was to 
be in the hands of a Committee of the 
County Council, a body which, he would 
remind the hon. Member, was elected on 
a more democratic basis than the School 
Board. Those on his side of the House 
were anxious to support local control of 
education for this reason—that those 
countries which, like Germany, had 
made so much advance in education, owed 
a great amount of that advance to the 
public control of their institutions, and 
they were anxious to see Lancashire and 
Yorkshire as proud of their local insti- 
tutions as they were of their cricket and 
football elevens. There were some minor 
points in this connection in which the 
hon. Member took a great interest, and 
for which he should have thought the 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government 
would have enlisted the hon. Member’s 
co-operation. There was the raising the 
age of the half-timers in the Bill of last 
year. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Gentleman is hardly speaking to the 
question before the House. 

*Mr. DRAGE bowed to the ruling of 
the Chair. He would say no more on 
that subject except to remark that it ap- 
peared to him that in the scheme of the 
Government last year, as laid before the 
House, there was much to appeal to the 
labour leader. With regard to the pre- 
sent Bill, which was the first earnest of 
the policy of Her Majesty’s Government, 
it had been urged more than once that 
any help given to Voluntary Schools 
should be adequate. He was of opinion 
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that when hon. Members looked into the 
V' te they would see that the help was 
adequate. It had also been claimed that 
the help should affect poor schools only, 
and be subject to public control. In all 
these matters the Government had pro- 
vided proper conditions in the Vote now 
before the House. Of course, in many 
respects those on his side of the House 
would not expect all hon. Members: oppo- 
site to agree with them in their support 
of this Measure. There were peculiar 
reasons why they should support Church 
Schools—technical, financial, and reli- 
gious reasons. The variety brought by 
Church Schools into the management of 
education was a matter for congratula- 
tion, and he felt that as Churchmen they 
could not be too thankful to the officers 
of Church Schools who had, on inade- 
quate stipends, carried on their work re- 
gardless of the higher stipends they might 
have got by transferring their services to 
School Boards. Above all, they had on 
his side of the House reasons why they 
should support anything that would give 
renewed vigour to the system of Volun- 
tary Schools ; for many of them had had 
the advantage as schoolboys of those great 
Church institutions known as the Public 
Schools, and of subsequently going to 
Oxford and Cambridge. He only 
hoped that the attacks on the 
Church would be continued, so that the 
value of the religious side of the insti- 
tutions in which they had been brought 
up, and from which they had derived the 
most valuable lessons of their lives, might 
the more be brought home to them. In 
supporting Her Majesty’s Government in 
the Résolution now before the House, he 
felt convinced he was supporting a Reso- 
lution which, so long as he took a part 
in public life, he would never have cause 
to regret. Whatever changes in detail 
’ might be necessary in the Bill now before 
the House, he only hoped that hon. Mem- 
bers on his side of the House would look 
at it from the same point of view as he 
did, and, sinking all differences, would 
join with Her Majesty’s Government in 
supporting a Measure which he firmly 
believed was for the advancement 
of the country, and of a cause which 
was above even that of country— 
namely, the advancement of Christianity. 
*Mr. MUNRO FERGUSON (Leith 


Burghs) said the view that there was no 
case for an equivalent grant in regard 
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to Scotland was not likely to be gene- 
rally adopted there. It would be felt 
deeply in Scotland that whereas there 
they had been departing from the policy 
of sectarian and approaching the policy 
of national education, in England they 
were departing from a policy of national 
education and approaching more nearly 
to a sectarian system. In that way 
suspicion and dread were aroused in 
Scotland, and, owing to the helpless posi- 
tion of the Scotch Liberal majority, it 
was not to be wondered at. The Bill 
proposed that a burden of about £70,000 
a year should be laid on Scotland. 
mainly for the advantage of Church of 
England schools. Because a proportion 
of well-to-do Englishmen belonging to 
the Church of England found their sub- 
scriptions to their schools a burden to 
them, and because many Englishmen 
would not contribute locally to pur- 
poses of education, therefore the 
people of Scotland, who contributed 
freely and fully through their local 
rates to maintain their own schools, were 
to be called upon to contribuie through 
Imperial taxation to the maintenance of 
Church of England schools. [Cheers.| 
What was the “ intolerable strain ” upon 
the pockets of Churchmen? In the 
county he formerly represented the edu- 
cation rate had, been 6s. 8d. in the pound. 
It was still several shillings. And yet the 
Government were going to call upon 
Presbyterian crofters in the most 
poverty-stricken districts of Scotland to 
contribute towards the relief of well-to-do 
Church people in England. The present 
was a peculiarly unfortunate moment to 
select to add to the burdens of the 
people of Scotland, not to speak of add- 
ing to them in the form of a grant to an 
alien system of education, which was 
specially designed for the service of au 
alien Church. The Scotch people were 
of opinion that the time had come for in- 
quiry into those burdens under which 
they considered that they had been over- 
taxed, and also into the condition of the 
public service in Scotland, which they 
considered to have been starved. They 
regarded the proposed levy upon them, 
not only as unjust, but the purpose 
towards which that levy was to be devo- 
ted as destructive of the best interests 
of education, and subversive of the true 
principles upon which any national 
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system of education should rest. [“ Hear, 
hear! ”] 

Mr. T. P. WHITTAKER (York, W.R., 
Spen Valley) said the Bill had been put 
forward on the ground that the need of 
Voluntary Schools was urgent, and that 
unless aid was forthcoming, these schools 
would die out. Some of them were pre- 
pared to admit that they would not be 
agonised a great deal if some of them did 
die out. But in the special cireum- 
stances of the case they were not pre- 
pared to oppose a further grant for edu- 
cation to Voluntary Schools if that was 
made under what seemed to them to be 
satisfactory conditions. He admitted 
that as the nation demanded increased 
efficiency from these schools, and thus 
put them to increased cost, it was not 
unfair that the nation should be called 
upon to bear that increased cost. But 
he would remind the House that the “ in- 
tolerable strain” of which they heard 
was not the result of the increased de- 
mands of the Department, but was due 
to the grasping policy of sectarian mana- 
gers and promoters of these schools. 
Their subscriptions were less per head 
now than they were 20 years ago, which 
meant that in order to keep out School 
Boards in various districts of the country 
they had undertaken more educational 
work than they could find subscriptions 
for. Thus districts which to-day were 
paying a heavy School Board rate were 
to be taxed in order to enable other dis- 
tricts to avoid paying these rates. That 
was a gross injustice, and it was espe- 
cially unjust because he believed it was 
the wealthiest districts that had most 
Voluntary Schools, and the poorest dis- 
tricts that had most School Boards. 
Another principle indicated by Mr. Bal- 
four was somewhat extraordinary. He 
said they were going to differentiate 
between town and country districts, and 
that towns were to have the advantage 
and country districts were not. It 
seemed to him that any privilege or ad- 
vantage should go to the country districts 
which were poorest, and not to the towns. 
They were told that if they crushed out 
the Voluntary Schools a great burden 
would be thrown upon the country. No 
doubt the cost of supplanting these Volun- 
tary Schools would be considerable, but 
upon whom would it fall? It would not 
fall upon the nation as an Imperial 
charge, but upon the localities where the 
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schools were. It would mean that in those 
districts where they had kept out School 
Boards the people would have to do as 
other districts had done. But this Bill 
involved a charge on districts which had 
already provided their own Board Schools. 
The Government said that they were 
going to aid the Board Schools, and again 
and again they had been asked why they 
did not do so now? It was no good for 
them to say that it was a question of 
time or of difficult machinery. If they 
would bring in a Bill giving satis- 
factory corresponding assistance to Board 
Schools they would get it through the 
House. There would even be no diffi- 
culty about introducing the necessary 
machinery into the present Bill. The real 
difficulty in the way was that the Govern- 
ment knew that they were not going to 
assist the School Boards in a satisfactory 
manner. They knew that their scheme 
was not going to be just to all Board 
Schools. The fact was that they were 
only going to help the necessitous schools, 
and they did not say to what extent 
and under what conditions. They did, 
however, say that the aid would not be 
given under the same conditions as they 
had laid down for the Voluntary Schools. 
But, even with regard to these necessitous 
schools, the deeds of the Party opposite 
spoke louder than their words. The 
words of the Government were bad 
enough; but their deeds were worse. 
They had been told that there had been 
a great increase in the number of neces- 
sitous schools, the real fact being that 
there had been an increase in the number 
of such schools that had discovered that 
they were entitled to a grant as neces- 
sitous schools. The discussions last year 
showed the managers of these schools 
that they were entitled to relief under 
the 97th Clause. The attitude of the 
Government with respect to the managers’ 
rights under that Clause showed pretty 
well what value was to be attached to 
their promises regarding necessitous 
schools. Many schools had discovered 
that they had been entitled for years to a 
grant under Section 97, but when they 
applied for payment to the Education 
Department they were refused, on the 
ground that the application was “out 
of date.” It was not legally “out of 
date.” Why did not the Government 
defray the arrears to which the neces- 
sitous schools were entitled with the 
31 
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£120,000 that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said must now go to the 
National Debt Fund? By doing that they 
would give the country some proof of 
their good intentions. As matters stood 
the Education Department were allowing 
Protestant Nonconformist children to be 
driven into Roman Catholic Schools. The 
House had no guarantee that if they voted 
the money which was now asked for it 
would be spent in improving the efficiency 
of schools and the education of the people. 
They had heard a good deal about the 
intolerable strain that must be relieved. 
Did that mean that the pockets of the 
subscribers to Voluntary Schools were to 
be relieved? If so this money was going 
to benefit those subscribers, and not the 
children. Clergymen had recently been 
pointing out in appealing circulars that 
their appeals for assistance to the Volun- 
tary Schools would no longer be necessary 
when the Government had fulfilled their 
pledges. That showed the way in which 
they thought that the money would go. 
Their idea was that this extra grant would 
go practically into the pockets of the sub- 
scribers. It was said that an effort ought 
to be made to maintain these denomina- 
tional schools, because there was a great 
desire on the part of the people of this 
country for denominational education. 
His view was that that desire was very 
much exaggerated, and that these schools 
were not maintained from a desire for 
denominational education. They were 
largely maintained by clergymen and 
Churchmen for political and sectarian 
purposes. The subscriptions were no 
criterion of the desire of the people for 
denominational education. What they did 
indicate was that there were large num- 
bers of people who feared a School Board 
rate, but not that those persons had any 
love for denominational education. This 
dread of a School Board rate was an in- 
structive comment on the love of hon. 
Members opposite for religious liberty. 
In hundreds of parishes they strained 
every effort to prevent School Boards 
from being established, and that meant 
that they were driving Nonconformist 
children into denominational schools. Any 
additional assistance to be given to Volun- 
tary Schools ought to come from the rates. 
The localities ought to find the extra 
money that was required, for localities 
which already provided for the education 
of the inhabitants out of a School Board 
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rate ought not to be made to bear a share 
of the expenses of places where Board 
Schools had not been established. Why 
were the Church Party opposed to rate 


aid? It was because they knew that if 
a local rate were levied to support the 
Voluntary Schools it would decimate their 
subscription lists. If a rate were levied 
the subscribers would stop their dona- 
tions, because many subscriptions were 
given in order to avoid a rate, which must 
be accompanied by some sort of local 
control. That was what the sectarian 
party feared. Of course it was said by 
hon. Members opposite that the Volun- 
tary Schools were quite as good as the 
Board Schools. So they were where their 
supporters were compelled to make them 
equally good. It was the compulsion of 
competition that had raised the standard 
of education in Voluntary Schools, and it 
was that compulsion of competition 
which was the intolerable strain of which 
their supporters complained. Wherever 
there was a sectarian majority on our 
School Boards, or whenever there was a 
sectarian majority in that House, efforts 
were made to check the progress 
of the Board Schools and of Board 
School education. It was the desire 
of the Church Party—they had in- 
dications of this last Session—that a curb 
should be put upon Board School Educa- 
tion, and that was why the Prime Minister 
had recommended the Church party to 
capture the Board Schools in order that 
those schools might be held back, and 
that the competition with their own 
schools might not be so keen. The 
Church Party in their jealousy would 
check and hamper education at the very 
time when the country needed a better 
education than ever, in order that it might 
hold its own in the commercial world, and 
the worst feature in the case was that 
those who would do this would do it in 
the name of religion. 

*Mr. HARRY FOSTER (Suffolk, 
Lowestoft) thought that the Debate had 
been most useful, because it had revealed 
the true attitude of the Opposition 
towards the Voluntary Schools of this 
country. It was true that now and again 
some tardy admissions were made by 
Members of the Opposition of the desir- 
ability, and in some cases of the necessity, 
of the continued existence of Voluntary 
Schools. One very important admission 
of the kind was made last Session, when 
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the right hon. Gentleman the Member for | Department. Both were working under 
East Fife stated that the Voluntary | the same Code, and both were turning out 
Schools were an integral part of the | the same educational results. [Cries of 
system of primary education in this | “No, no!”] That being so, they were 
country. Here and there then they heard | both doing the same work which Parlia- 
a kind of hollow admission that these | ment had required of them, and therefore 
schools did some sort of good work. | on principles of abstract justice, they 
Too often those admissions had been ac- | were entitled to share to the same extent 
companied by a very thinly disguised feel- | the public money. Yet the Voluntary 
ing of hostility to the Voluntary School Schools received, even under this Bill, 
system, but the great majority of | nothing like their share of public money. 
speeches, like the speech of the last hon. | It was true sometimes that the friends 
Member, merely showed that there was a | of Voluntary Schools had been forced into 
desire to see the gradual extinction of the | the position of appearing to be retrogres- 
Voluntary School system in this country. | sive. But why! If the Government laid 
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The right hon. Member for Dartford said 

that he had not heard many speeches | 
thanking the Government for this partial 

measure of justice—[“ hear, hear! ”] | 
that was to say, partial, inasmuch as the 
scheme was not a complete measure of 
justice, but that it only rendered to the 
Voluntary Schools some instalment of 
that measure of justice to which they 
were entitled. The Government, no doubt, | 
would better appreciate the votes of their 
followers as indicated by the division list 
last Tuesday than by speeches indicating | 
asuperabundance of gratitude. For his 
part, he tendered to the Government his 
very sincere gratitude for this Measure. 
He thought that, having waited as the 
Voluntary Schools had done for more 
than a quarter of a century—under a 
system in which the Board Schools had 
been the protected and favoured schools 
so far as public money was concerned— 
it must now be gratifying to the sup- 
porters of the Voluntary Schools to find 
that the time had arrived when a Measure 
was produced in which the country recog- 
nised the just claims of the Voluntary 
Schools to some further measure of recog- 
nition from the public purse. A great 
deal had been said about rate aid. Per- 
sonally he was not afraid of rate aid, nor 
was he afraid of popular control—{cheers| 
—subject to the reservation made by the 
hon. Member for Kast Mayo, that no at- 
tempt should be made to interfere with 
what hon. Gentlemen opposite called the | 
sectarian teaching adminstered under the 
Conscience Clause. Subject to that reser- 
vation he had no fear ; on the contrary, 
he rather welcomed some measure of | 
popular control of those schools. As to | 
public control, since the Act of 1870 both | 
Board Schools and Voluntary Schools had | 





been under the control of the Education | show 





upon elementary schools of all classes in- 
creasing requirements, justice required 
that they should provide all those schools 
alike with the same means of carrying out 
those requirements. The right hon. Mem- 
ber for Bodmin, in the interesting and in- 
structive speech which he delivered the 
ether night, made a remarkable admission 
which ought to carry weight when he said 
that on principles of abstract justice, if 
once the wishes of the parents were made 
manifest, and they showed a distinct in- 
tention to maintain the Voluntary and 
denominational schools, then the founda- 
tion of our scheme of national education 
would have to be enlarged in order to take 
them in. The right hon. Gentleman 
meant by that that the time would pro- 
bably come when the Voluntary Schools 
would be granted by Parliament—not, 
as he said, at the hands of the 
Conservative Party, but at the hands 
of the Members of the Opposition 
—that same measure of public sup- 
port to share public money as the Board 
Schools were now enjoying, and that 
they should be entitled to come on the 
rates for a full measure of the educational 
work they were fulfilling. How had the 
wishes of parents been expressed? Al- 
though those favoured and protected 
Board Schools had been in vogue for more 
than a quarter of a century, and had had 
behind them not only the public money 
of the Exchequer, but also the unlimited 
purse of the ratepayers, the Voluntary 
Schools, labouring under the enormous 
disadvantage of having to find continually 
a larger sum out of their own pockets, in 
addition to the sums they were contribut- 
ing to the school rates in the district— 
the Voluntary Schools had not only been 
enabled to hold their own, but to 
that out of the 5,000,000 
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of children in the public elementary 
schools, no fewer than 3,000,000 were 
being educated in our Voluntary Schools. 
The right hon. Member for East Fife 
taunted them that this grant was in- 
tended to relieve the pockets of the sub- 
scribers to Voluntary Schools, and spoke 
about stimulating the consciences of the 
supporters of Church Schools. What 
were the facts? In the last 80 years 
the supporters of those schools had con- 
tributed 40 millions sterling for the esta- 
blishment and maintenance of those 
schools, and the subscriptions were up- 
wards of £20,000 a week at this moment. 
In face of those facts, such taunts were 
unmerited and unjust. The Member for 
East Fife had suggested that the needs 
of the Voluntary Schools for aid might 
decrease in the future, but it was absurd 
to suppose that the necessities of these 
schools would decrease, and he objected 
to seeing public money granted as it 
had been hitherto to one class to 
the gross disadvantage of another. 
[Lronical cheers.| And if ever there 
was a class which had suffered gross 
injustice at the hands of Parliament, it 
was the Voluntary Schools. Every turn 
of the screw put on at the Education 
Department had been felt by the Volun- 
tary Schools, because it meant more sub- 
scriptions, and their supporters had not, 
like the Board Schools, any power of 
raising money from the rates. As to 
the future necessities of the Voluntary 
Schools and their position under this 
grant, it must be remembered that one 
class on whom the strain had fallen very 
largely had been the teachers in the 
Voluntary Schools, and undoubtedly the 
efiect of the Bill would be that those 
teachers would get a substantial part of 
the grant in the shape of increased 
salary. During the past 12 months the 
requirements of the Education Depart- 
ment had been relaxed to some extent 
because of the financial position of the 
Voluntary Schools, but when this Bill 
was passed, it was certain that whichever 
Party might be in power, those require- 
ments would then be enforced, and 
properly enforced, wherever schools were 
inefficient, whether as regarded their 
sanitary condition, the staffing, or any- 
thing else. In his opinion the Govern- 


ment had exercised a wise discretion in 
making the sum depend not on the exist- 
ing necessities, but on the total number 
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of children who might be from time to 
time in the Voluntary Schools. A great 
deal had been said about statutory 
equality between the two systems of 
schools. This was absurd, because in 
one case they supplied the means of com- 
plying with the demands by giving re- 
course to the rates, and in the other they 
supplied no such means whatever. It 
was because Voluntary Schools had 
suffered gross inequalities, and because, 
after this Bill had become law, they 
would be placed in a more equal though 
still a far less favoured position than the 
School Boards, that he thanked the 
Government for this instalment of jus- 
tice. All friends of Voluntary Schools 
would feel a deep debt of gratitude to 
the Government for what they had done. 

Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON (Dun- 
dee) said that he did not know whether 
it was by accident or design that for the 
last few hours the Minister left in charge 
of the Bill was not the Minister of Educa- 
tion, and not even an English Member, 
but a Scotch gentleman filling an office 
which had nothing to do with the ques- 
tion under discussion. He hoped, how- 
ever, that the Solicitor-Geneval had been 
present for the purpose of answering the 
claim made an behalf of Scotland by the 
Members for Leith and Haddingtonshire, 
and he hoped that the Solicitor-General 
would display as much ingenuity and 
achieve more success than characterised 
his efforts the other night. Scotch Mem- 
bers had complained that the Govern- 
ment, by the procedure which they had 
adopted, had unfairly limited the range 
of the Debate ; because it was impossible 
to submit to the House the proposition 
that aid to Board Schools ought to 
go hand in hand with aid to Voluntary 
Schools. The answer of the Solicitor: 
General to that complaint was that to 
make the scope of the resolutions wider 
than that of the Bill to be founded on 
them would be contrary to the practice 
and traditions of the House. If that 
were so, then the resolutions reeked with 
disorder ; because there was hardly one 
of them which was not of larger scope 
than the Bill. The only thing the 
Government had taken care to limit was 
the application of the 5s. grant to Volun- 
tary Schools. The resolutions might 
equally apply to Scotland and Ireland as 
well as England, but the Bill was to 
apply only to England. Therefore the 
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argument of the Solicitor-General was 
refuted by the resolutions themselves. 
Scottish Members had another substan- 
tial grievance in the course which the 
Government had adopted. In 1888 
grants in aid of the rates were made in 
certain proportions to England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland. The Scottish Mem- 
bers—led by Mr. Hunter, whose absence 
and the cause of it they all deplored— 
demanded that the Scottish grant should 
go in aid of free education. That led to 
the claim for free education in England, 





and when the claim was granted, Scot- 
land again received an equivalent grant. 
It was the departure from this practice 
on the present occasion that Scottish 
Members complained of. When the Bill 
of last year was under discussion, the 
Government gave a vague assurance that, 
if that Bill passed, something should be 
done for education in Scotland, though 
there would be no equivalent grant. If 
that “something ” were needed, why was 
it not done on its own merits? And if 
not, Why was not Scotland given her equi- 
valent grant in the proportion to 
England’s of 11 to 80? No answer had 
been made to that demand. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had this year re- 
peated the unsatisfactory declaration 
which he made last year, that the princi- 
ple of the equivalent grant did not apply, 
but that, if the Bill passed, something 
should be done for education in Scotland. 
The forms of the House would not per- 
mit the Scottish Members on the Opposi- 
tion side of the House—who, in this 
matter represented the opinion of Scot- 
land—to enter their protest against that 
declaration in the form of an Amendment 
to the Resolution; and the fact would 
be an additional stimulus to the strong 
opposition they should offer to the Bill, 
invidious as it was in its general purpose, 
but particularly in its dealings with 
Scottish interests. | What was the Bill 
for which they were to make the large 
sacrifices that were demanded of them? 
They had not seen it yet, and the exposi- 
tion of its provisions by the First Lord 
of the Treasury had not been so lucid 
that it was completely apprehended even 
on the right hon. Gentleman’s own side 
of the House. This much, however, was 
clear. It was a Bill bristling with dis- 
criminations. | There were discrimina- 
tions between Board and Voluntary 
Schools ; between town and country, and 
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between associated schools and non-asso- 
ciated schools, for the latter were, in 
some mysterious way, to be penalised. 
It was conjecture on his part, but he be- 
lieved it was true, that, as in the case of 
the Agricultural Rating Bill of last year, 
as in this case, the Government had 
changed their intention since they had 
laid their proposals before the House. 
The Government proposed a grant to 
Voluntary Schools of 5s. per head on the 
whole number of scholars in such schools, 
but it now appeared that in some way, 
certainly not comprehended on that side 
of the House, the grant was to be so 
manipulated that the main portion of it 
was to go to the necessitous Voluntary 
Schools. He should like to know what 
was meant by “a Voluntary School.” 
The First Lord of the Treasury had not 
condescended to tell the. House. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: Wait for the Bill. 

Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON: Yes, 
but any step they took on the Bill would 
be governed by this Resolution and by 
the meaning attached to the word 
“Voluntary.” In the Bill of last year 
the definition of a Voluntary School was 
a school not supported by a School Board 
rate. On this matter he held the opinion 
of a distinguished Member of the Govern- 
ment which was responsible for the pro- 
posals now before the House. Not many 
years ago it was said :— 


“The efforts of all lovers of justice and all 
friends of education must now be directed to 
the establishing of the principle that representa- 
tion shall go hand in hand with taxation, and 
that no grant of national or local funds shall be 
made to any school, the majority at least of 
whose managing body does not consist of repre- 
sentatives elected by the district for that 
purpose.” 


The distinguished author of that creed 
was the Colonial Secretary. Was the 
right hon. Gentleman still “a lover of 
justice and a friend of education?” If 
he were, how was he going to justify his 
position in a Government which proposed 
to give National funds to schools that 
had no representatives of the people 
upon their governing bodies? What was 
the position of the Government? They 
had to borrow money to carry out their 
proposed urgent military defences. When 
the time came for the discussion of those 
borrowing proposals it would not be for- 
gotten that the necessity to borrow had 
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been brought about by the policy of the 
Government in squandering the surplus 
reserves of the Nation upon sectarian and 
class purposes—last year in the relief of 
agricultural rating, and this year in the 
relief of Voluntary Schools. 

Mr. JOSEPH A. PEASE (Northumber- 
land, Tyneside) entered his humble pro- 
test against the rapidity with which the 
proposals of the Government were to be 
rushed through the House, and also 
against the limited scope of the Bill. 
Nothing had been left undone to limit 
the scope of the Measure and to suppress 
criticism. Last year a grant in aid was 
proposed nominally to aid agriculture. 
Safeguards and conditions to secure that 
end were not proposed, and the Amend- 
ments moved on the Opposition side of 
the House were rejected by the Govern- 
ment. The money had gone to increase 
the purchase value of the landlords’ agri- 
cultural estates. This year there was a 
grant in aid proposed nominally to aid 
education. There were no safeguards or 
conditions proposed to secure that end ; 
and again the Amendments of the 
Opposition were clotured, and they 
were unable to move them on _ the 
Committee stage of the Resolution. 
He thought that, just as in the case of 
the Landlord Relief Bill, the money they 
were now asked to vote would not go to 
the purposes for which it was intended, 
but would go into the pockets largely 
of the parsons and their friends. [Cheers. ‘| 
They must recollect that six out of every 
seven of the denominational schools were 
managed and controlled by the Church 
party. If the House was to be again 
closured before full discussion had been 
secured, they would, at any rate, have 
the satisfaction of knowing that the coun- 
try would take every opportunity of 
expressing its disapproval of the propo- 
sals of the Government in the same way 
that Walthamstow expressed its opinion. 
[Cheers.| They were told that if they 


allowed this Bill to slip through, another | grant. 
Bill might follow by which some Board | diction. 


Schools might receive some aid; he, for 
one, was not prepared to take the sha- 
dows instead of the substance. His con- 
stituents had authorised him to say that 
they believed in Voluntary and Board 
Schools being treated alike by the State, 
but the public pledge which the Govern- 
ment had given seemed to him to be} 
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ment of those schools. He favoured an 
increased contribution for the promotion 
of education in Voluntary Schools, and 
he thought the Roman Catholics ought to 
receive special consideration at the hands 
of the State. But he would not be a 
party to proposals to endow private 
schools unconditionally. Those schools 
already received over seven-tenths of their 
maintenance from public funds, and he 
believed that this Bill would promote 
injustice between Board Schools and 
Voluntary Schools. In the parish of 
Walthamstow the Board School rate was 
1s. 9d. in the pound, and if Board Schools 
were to be given an equivalent grant to 
Voluntary Schools that Board School 
district ought to receive £3,000. Was it 
surprising then that the Government pro- 
posals should have been emphatically 
condemned the day before at the ballot 
box? The right hon. Gentleman opposite 
would like to see Town Councils manag- 
ing School Boards, for he admitted that 
in the discussion on the Bill of last year. 
He himself did not believe that a Town 
Council was a suitable body to control 
the management of education. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member is 
now discussing the Bill of last year. 

Mr. J. A. PEASE said that it appeared 
to him that under this scheme the School 
Board districts which had declined to 
rate themselves were to be rewarded. 
Those who had promoted educational 
progress were to be discouraged. They 
were apparently going to do nothing to 
maintain voluntary subscriptions. The 
First Lord of the Treasury said every 
school would get some grant. 

Taos FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: No, I distinctly said that schools 
that did not require a grant would get 
no grant under the Bill. 

Mr. J. A. PEASE begged the First 
Lord’s pardon. He thought the right hon. 
Gentleman stated that every school would 
get some grant, but it would be a varying 
He at once accepted the contra- 

He understood that 1,061 
Voluntary Schools at the present time 
received no subscriptions, 674 received 
subscriptions of under 1s. from volun- 
tary sources, 1,095 under 2s. 6d., and 
967 under 5s. That was to say that of 
the total number—14,145—of Voluntary 
Schools in the country, nearly one-third 
received subscriptions of less than 5s. 


absolutely inadequate to the equal treat- |The total subscriptions of the country 
Mr. Edmund Robertson. i 
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from charitable sources amounted, he was 
told, to £622,000, almost the exact sum 
which Her Majesty’s Government pro- 
posed to take out of the pockets of the 
ratepayers in order to hand it over to the 
managers of Church Schools. It seemed 
to him that the Government were endea- 
vouring to supplant voluntary subscrip- 
tions by State money. Under the pre- 
sent proposals there was no check what- 
ever upon the expenditure of the grant, 
and there was no guarantee that the 
money would go to the promotion of 
education. There was to be no local 
supervision. The confessional might be 
instituted in the schools, creeds might be 
taught, extraneous duties might be re- 
quired of teachers and insisted upon by 
managers, and all at the public expense. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury, in intro- 
ducing a deputation to the Prime Minis- 
ter in November 1895, said, “ We are 
willing to have a certain proportion of 
subscriptions insisted upon as a condition 
of grants,” but the Government were not 
proposing that there should be any pro- 
portion of subscriptions insisted upon as 
a condition of their grant. No, they 
seemed to be callous to the interests of 
education and merely concerned to relieve 
the pockets of the wealthy supporters 
and managers of denominational schools. 
He objected to the proposals of the 
Government on one other ground, namely 
that this money came out of the tax- 
payers’ pockets, out of the pockets of the 
poorer classes of the community. Seven 
pounds out of every £10 of taxes came 
from the poorer classes, and therefore it 
was not only a question of injustice being 
done to those who were interested in 
Board School education, but of injustice 
done to the taxpayers of the country. 
He appealed to the Government, al- 
though he knew their appeals were of 
very little use, before it was too late, to 
withdraw this proposal as it at present 
stood. If the Government would only 
deal equally between the Board Schools 
and Voluntary Schools, he could assure 
them hon. Members on the Opposition 
side would approach the scheme in a very 
different spirit from that in which they 
were inclined to approach it now; they 
would endeavour to approach what they 
admitted to be a difficult question in a 
way which would enable them to make a 
satisfactory and permanent, so far as it 
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reasonably could be expected, settlement 
of this great question. 

*Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: My 
right hon. Friend the Member for Fife, 
early in the afternoon, stated, with his 
usual clearness, the position that Gentle- 
men on this side of the House occupy, 
and desire to occupy, with reference to 
the proposed additional grant to Volun- 
tary Schools. We have always stated, 
and we state again, that to the assistance 
which is averred to be required—and I 
have no doubt is required—by Voluntary 
Schools, we offer no opposition if the 
grants are made upon conditions that 
are fair to other parties and in 
respect of the schools themselves. 
I may state compendiously what our posi- 
tion is. We take our stand upon the 
compromise, as it is called, or the settle- 
ment of 1870. [‘“ Hear, hear!”} It has 
worked for the development of the new 
system of Board Schools, and it has 
worked certainly not injuriously to the 
Voluntary Schools which, year after year, 
have increased in their resources and in 
their number. Can anybody deny that 
the number of Voluntary Schools has in- 
creased since 1870? Well, therefore, the 
phrase that the Voluntary Schools, which 
have increased and are increasing in num- 
ber every year, are being starved out of 
existence, is one which does not corre- 
spond at all with the facts of the case. 
[Cheers.| You may say that they have 
not the predominance you desire, you 
may say that they have not the 
monopoly of the scholars in this 
country, but to state that the Voluntary 
Schools under the operation of the settle- 
men of 1870 have been starved out of 
existence, is a statement which is 
absolutely contrary to the fact. We 
had addressed to us the other night 
a speech which I venture to think is 
amongst the most valuable which has 
been made in this Debate, I mean the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Dartford. The right hon. 
Gentleman said : — 

“he had always felt, and he felt it most acutely 
during the six years he was in the Education 
Department, that if in the slightest degree that 
machinery ” 

speaking of the settlement of 1870— 


“was disturbed great friction might inevitably 
result, leading probably to the utter disorganisa- 
tion of our whole educational system.”’ 
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Now that was the right hon. Gentleman’s 
opinion of the danger of disturbing the 
machinery of the Act of 1870. He says: 


* To-day we were in the midst of one of those 
educational controversies which cause deep 
anxiety te all who have Party instincts and 
deep consternation to those who had good educa- 
tion uppermost in their minds.’’ 


I believe that is a perfectly correct 
description of the present situation. 
Why is that the situation? Because you 
are doing the very thing the right hon. 
Gentleman deprecated—namely, disturb- 
ing the machinery of the settlement of 
1870. It is not to be said that we main- 
tain there should be no modification of 
the Act of 1870. There was a great 
modification made in the year 1876, 
when the alteration was introduced 
in respect to the 17s. 6d. limit. 
That modification in 1876 was_ per- 
fectly consistent with this principle of 
the Act of 1870 in regard to the 
necessity of voluntary subscriptions. 
There was a most important modification 
introduced in the Act of 1891 when 
free education was granted. But 
these modifications were absolutely con- 
sistent with the fundamental principles 
of the Act of 1870. What were those 
principles? The Duke of Devonshire re- 
ferred to one of them, when he said that 
the equality between Board Schools and 
Voluntary Schools in respect of the Gov- 
ernment grants was a statutory equality. 
It is quite obvious what the Duke of 
Devonshire meant. He meant that the 
equality created by that statute in respect 
of Government grants was an abso- 
lute equality between the two classes of 
schools. When you came to give a large 
additional grant of 10s. by way of free 
education you adhered to that principle, 
and you gave equally to the Board Schools 
and to the Voluntary Schools. Therefore, 
up to this time you did adhere strictly 
to the principles of the Act of 1870. 
What we maintain is that this Bill is in 
fundamental violation of that compro- 
mise, inasmuch as it is about to 
give a great grant from the Exchequer— 
£600,000—to one class of schools and 
not to the other. That is the ground 
upon which we condemn this Bill. We 
say that all the difficulties that have 
arisen, and will arise, with reference 
to this grant, come from your violation 
Sir William Harcourt. 
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of what the Duke of Devonshire justly 
called the statutory equality established 
in 1870. The failure of the Bill last year 
arose from the general feeling that it 
would operate as a measure of hostility 
to the Board Schools. [“ Hear, hear!”] 
Our opposition to that Bill was founded 
on our belief that it would operate in- 
juriously to the Board Schools, and the 
moment it was felt in the country that 
that would be its effect, the fate of that 
Bill was sealed. [Cheers.| Our opposi- 
tion to this Bill is on the same ground, 
not because it favours Voluntary Schools, 
but because in its operation it is intended 
relatively to depress Board Schools. 
[Cheers.| That is the clear ground of 
our opposition to this Bill—that is the 
gist of our opposition. Is it on my state- 
ment alone that this Bill is unjust in its 
exclusion of Board Schools? It is not 
the language of a political opponent ; 
it is the language of a man who, I ven- 
ture to say, has rendered more service to 
education in this country than any other 
man probably in this House. I mean the 
hon. Member for the Edgbaston Division 
of Birmingham. What is his language? 
Sitting actually behind the First Lord of 
the Treasury, the other night, he said 
it was a Bill of “ unexpected and extra- 
ordinary injustice to the Board Schools 
of this country.” That is not the factious 
language of a political opponent; it is 
the condemnation of a man most com- 
petent to judge on such a subject—a 
loyal supporter of the Government. 
[Cheers.| Some examples have been given 
of this injustice. The right hon. Member 
for Bodmin quoted the experience of the 
constituency he represented. Let me 
give an example of the operation of this 
Bill upon the constituency I have the 
honour to represent—West Monmouth- 
shire. [Jronical Ministerial cheers.| Has 
it come to this, then, that hon. Gentle- 
men opposite intend to clamour down 
aman who states figures in the interests 
of his own constituents! [Opposition 
cheers and Ministerial cries of “Oh!” | 
There is a great deal too much of this 
intolerance from Gentlemen on the other 
side. [Opposition cheers and Ministerial 
laughter.| We have no intention of 
allowing the discussion of this Bill to be 
treated in that manner.  [Cheers.] 
Though we may be in a minority, we are 
entitled to decent treatment, and, if not 
with concurrence, we have at least a right 
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to good manners.  [“ Hear, 
hear!”} I shall proceed, in spite of the 
clamour, to state the figures—[Minis- 
terial laughter|—and if necessary I shall 
ask your assistance, Mr. Speaker, to en- 
able me to proceed. [Cheers and Minis- 
terial cries of “Goon.”| You had better 
have the Closure at once. [Cheers.] 
If you are not going to have dis- 
cussion in this House, have the Closure 
at once, and I will sitdown. [Cheers 
and Ministerial cries of “Go on!” 

THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE COLONIES (Mr. J. CHamBeruatrn, 
Birmingham, W).—The clamour is all on 
your side. [Opposition cries of “Oh!” 
and Ministerial cheers. | 

*Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: If that is 
the support Members of the Cabinet— 
[cheers|—are going to offer their sup- 
porters-—| Ministerial cries of “ Order!” | 
—we have very little hope of discussions 
being carried on in a reasonable way. 
[Cheers.| I should have thought that at 
least the right hon. Gentleman would 
have desired that the discussion—{ M/inis- 
terial laughter and cries of “ Order!” | 
*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 

*Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: If I am 
out of order— 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I was not calling the 
right hon. 
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expect 


Gentleman to order. I was 
calling to ,order those who were inter- 
rupting him. [Loud Opposition cheers.] 
*Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: Perhaps, 
Sir, by your authority, I may be allowed 
io proceed. Iam going to give the figures 
of the schools in West Monmouthshire 
and what they will receive out of this 
£600,000. There are two School Board 
districts in West Monmouthshire—one of 
them has in Board Schools 3,184 children, 
and in Voluntary Schools there are 466 
children. Now, in respect of the 3,184 
children, out of this £600,000 nothing 
will be received—[“ hear, hear! ”|—and 
in respect of the 466 children there will 
be £116 paid. |‘ Hear, hear!”| In the 
other districts there are in the Board 
Schools 5,055 children, in respect of whom 
nothing will be paid, and there are 287 
children in the Voluntary Schools, in re- 
spect of whom £72 will be paid. [‘ Hear, 
hear.”] Therefore, out of a total number 
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of children of 8,992 in a district upon 
w ich there are School Board rates paid 
to the extent of £10,320, the whole 
amount of aid grant will be £188. 
[Cheers.| Is that not a confirmation of 
what the hon. Member for the Edgbaston 
Division described as a case of unexpected 
ard extraordinary injustice? I will take 
another not far distant district—the 
Rhondda Valley. In that district there 
are 14,500 children in Board Schools and 
58 in Voluntary Schools, and that in- 
dustrial valley—not a rich country at all, 
and with a trade that has recently not 
been flourishine—will receive out of this 
£600,000 the amount of £15. [* Hear, 
hear!”| That is the way in which this 
principle of equality will actually operate. 
I take three other districts together, in 
which there are 28,000 children in Board 
Schools, and in respect of whom nothing 
will be paid, and in which there are 1,662 
children in Voluntary Schools in respect 
of which £416 will be paid. That is the 
contribution to a district which pays in 
School Board rates £23,000. [Cheers.| 
Do you expect that treatment of that kind 
is going to be accepted by the country? 
That is the history of the districts which, 
in consequence of their poverty, and 
which, in consequence of not having 
wealthy residents, have not Voluntary 
Schools, and that is what they are to re- 
ceive out of this £600,000. I take you to 
another county with which I am also 
acquainted—the county of Oxfordshire. 
There the case is almost exactly the re- 
verse. There are 26,000 children in 
Voluntary Schools, and there are 2,600 
children in Board Schools. In that county 
what will be received out of this grant is 
£6,500, against the £416 given to the 
poorer districts in Wales. [Cheers.| 
Do you really think that we are going 
to accept a settlement of this kind as an 
act of justice as between the rich and 
poor! Is it not obvious on the face of 
it that the scheme of the Bill is to give 
to the rich districts where Voluntary 
Schools flourish almost all the money and 
to give nothing at all to the poor districts? 
[“ Hear, hear!” and “ No, no!”]| These 
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as, and I believe they are, absolutely cor- 
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rect. If they are inaccurate have them 
altered, but if they are correct the con- 
clusion is inevitable. Now, the right 
hon. Gentleman has complained that he 
has been suspected of a direct intention 
to exclude this which is the gist of the 
whole matter from discussion here by 
the form of this financial Resolution. 
Well, I need scarcely assure the right 
hon. Gentleman that he will never hear 
from my mouth any imputation that he 
has intentionally dealt unfairly with the 
House. [“Hear, hear!”] But at the 
same time let me remind him that this 
imputation has come, not from us, but 
from his own supporters.  [" Hear, 
hear! ”] The moment this Resolution ap- 
peared political notes and leading articles 
in Unionist journals declared what 
an acute man the First Lord of the 
Treasury was, aud complimented him 
upon what they call in America his 
“smartness,” and said how cleverly he 
had managed to shut out the Opposition 
from discussing anything that might be 
inconvenient. [“Hear, hear!”] The 
right hon. Gentleman’s reproaches ought 
to be addressed to the proper quarter, 
not to us who are not the authors of 
these doubtful compliments. The right 
hon. Gentleman has said, and has re- 
peated it over and over again, that it was 
not from any such intention, but from the 
necessary character of the Bill; but that 
is just what we complain of, that the Biil 
is framed on a principle of one-sided 
justice, that the Resolution reflects that 
injustice and shuts out of consideration 
matters which ought to be included. 
[“ Hear, hear!”| Will the right hon. 
Gentleman excuse me for saying that if 
he wanted to pass a Bill peaceably and 
quietly through the House he ought to 
have dealt with it in a different manner? 
[Laughter.| He was trying to state the 
case fairly. [The First Lorp of the 
I say you 


Treasury: “ Hear, hear! ”] 
Sir William Harcourt, 
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ought to have brought before the House, 
and to have enabled the House to con- 
sider, both these questions together. You 
have not done that, and in not doing that 
you have greatly retarded, and will 
greatly retard, a settlement of this ques- 
tion. You say you are suspected of 
injustice to Board Schools, and, of course, 
that suspicion is founded on your Mea- 
sure of last year. Having proposed a 
Measure that was greatly unjust to Board 
Schools, and as such was defeated, you 
now come forward with a scheme for 
Voluntary Schools, deliberately ab- 
staining from telling us what you 
are going to do with Board Schools. 
How, then, can you complain that we 
are suspicious of the course you will 


pursue towards Board Schools? But 
then the right hon. Gentieman said 


to-night that of course he did not 
take particular account of Board Schools 
because nothing was said about them at 
the elections; all the pledges were for 
Voluntary Schools. [‘ Hear, hear!”] I 
dare say some right hon. Gentlemen did 
not say anything to their constituents, 
but the First Lord of the Treasury, at 
all events, is the last man who ought to 
make that statement. What has become 
of the East Manchester programme of the 
Unionist Party? [“ Hear, hear! ”] There 
was nothing in it about Voluntary 
Schools, but one of the 15 articles of the 
East Manchester programme was that all 
rates of Board Schools were to be paid 
out of the money of the Exchequer. 
[Opposition cheers.| And the right hon. 
Gentleman says he said nothing about 
Board Schools at the election. [The 
First Lorp of the Treasury: “ Hear, 
hear!”] Does he disavow this Man- 
chester programme, this Unionist 
programme?  [“ Hear, hear!”] Well, 
I suppose there are recent experiences 
which have rather superannuated that 
programme. [‘Hear, hear!”] I should 
like to know if all the 15 articles are dis- 
avowed, or is it only this one 
article referring to education and 
Board Schools? What a wretched pretext 
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is this now put forward for not dealing 
with Board Schools. [“ Hear, hear!”| 
He also said to-night that we were greatly 
disappointed on this side of the House 
because the Bill was no longer such a Bill 
as was necessary to be carried into opera- 
tion by March 31. No, Sir; we are not 
disappointed ; I have heard Gentlemen on 
the other side of the House say they were. 
[Cheers.| But we are not disappointed at 
all; we are greatly pleased, because it 
deprives the right hon. Gentleman of 
the only pretext which he could have 
plausibly alleged for not including Board 
Schools. [Cheers.] At first we heard 
nothing of what was going to be done for 
Board Schools. There have been some 
vague insinuations as to what may or may 
not be done forthem. There was nothing 
said in the opening statement of the 
First Lord of the Treasury, but after the 
first night’s Debate, and after what I 
should call the loud uneasiness of the 
Borough Members on the other side of 
the House, it was found necessary to say 
something about the Board Schools, 
though nothing had been said at the 
elections. Something, therefore, was to 
be put forward which would quiet their 
discontent; and when the right hon. 
Member for Dartford got up and applied 
partly soothing and partly castigation, 
appropriate to his ancient profession, to 
the Gentlemen who sit below the Gang- 
way, he told us that he understood that a 
pledge, and a perfectly distinct pledge, 
would be given by the Government in the 
course of the Debate that a similar 
Measure would be applied to the neces- 
sitous Board Schools. Well, we are wait- 
ing for that distinct pledge still. [Cheers.] 
We have some very indistinct statements, 
but we are as far as ever from knowing 
what it is the Government are really going 
to introduce into their Bill for the Board 
Schools. [“‘ Hear, hear!” ] If the Govern- 
ment have made up their minds, why do 
they not tell us so? They say it is more 
convenient to have two Bills. That is a 
very curious Parliamentary proceeding. 
[* Hear, hear!”] It was not necessary ; 
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but even if they had determined to have 
two Bills they might have told us the 
general principles which were to govern 
the other Bill, which was the necessary 
complement to the Bill they have intro- 
duced. They have been compelled by the 
pressure of their own supporters to hold 
out expectations of measures which they 
have never explained. I can only say that 
it is not a conciliatory manner of intro- 
ducing this Bill or one calculated to dis- 
arm criticism. If they had only told us 
what sort of justice—I do not say the 
details or machinery by which it is done 
—it is what they contemplate giving to 
the Board Schools they would very much 
facilitate the passing of the Bill. [‘“ Hear, 
hear!”] All they tell us is that they will 
do something for the necessitous Board 
Schools. Great emphasis is put upon the 
adjective “necessitous,” but when we 
asked the other night that the same adjec- 
tive should be applied to Voluntary 
Schools they said, “ Oh, no ; that is quite 
out of the question.” [* Hear, hear!” 
What is the meaning of that? It shows 
they do not mean to deal with Board 
Schools upon the same terms as they are 
dealing with Voluntary Schools. [Cheers.] 
The very introduction of that limitation 
shows perfectly well that equal justice 
is not to be meted out to the two 
classes of schools. Are they going, 
in the words of the right hon. 
Member for Dartford, to give “similar 
treatment to the two schools?” Until 
you tell us that you cannot expect to 
get on with this Bill. We have a right 
to demand that we should be told if the 
Government mean similar treatment to 
be given to the two classes of schools and 
an equivalent grant. [“ Hear, hear! ”] 
What was the plan for the Voluntary 
Schools? I think at last we understand 
it very well. They are going to 
give 5s. a head—that is the measure 
of the grant—for all children in 
average attendance in all the Volun- 
tary Schools; and then they have got 
machinery for distributing that. Are 
they going to give to the Board Schools 
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5s. a head upon the children in average 
attendance and distribute that? [An Hon. 
Member: “No.”| They are not. Very 
well. We understand, at all events, what 
they are not going to do, but they have 
not told us what they are going to do. 
The right hon. Gentleman has explained 
to us how he is going to distribute the 
£600,000 among the necessitous Volun- 
tary Schools. I will not at this time of 
night go into the extraordinary plan of 
the voluntary associations which are not 
voluntary, but which are penalised. I will 
not inquire into the happy concert of these 
boards when they meet together, and 
some of whom, as the right hon. Gentle- 
man has just explained, are to get nothing 
at all and others a great deal. They are 
to advise the Education Department, and 
the Education Department is to settle 
the quarrels among these contending 
voluntary associations. [‘‘ Hear, hear! ” | 
We shall no doubt have some very amus- 
ing discussions upon this extraordinary 
plan, which seems to be a_ special 
favourite of the right hon. Gentleman. 
I do not know that the right hon. Gentle- 
man himself has any very special acquain- 
tance with the working of the Education 
Department. I should rather like, and 
I think the House is entitled to have the 
opinion of the Minister responsible— 
[loud cheers and laughter|—for the 
Education Department upon the happy 
prospects of this ingenious system. When 
the time comes no doubt he will be put 
forward to defend it; but, in the mean- 
while, and until I have heard the vindi- 
cation of this scheme, I shall adhere to 
the opinion expressed on the first night 
of the Debate by the hon. Member for 
Islington—that it is a plan which will 
be impracticable and unworkable, and 
will disappear before Committee. 
[Cheers. | 
Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY (Islington, 
N.): I never said anything of the sort. 
I referred to the way in which the money 
was to be distributed. 
*Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: That is 
the very thing. [Cheers.] The money is 
Sir William Harcourt. 
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to be divided amongst these voluntary 
penalised associations under the advice 
and control of the Minister responsible 
for education in this House. The hon. 
Gentleman does not deny that that is the 
opinion he formed of this plan, and I 
entirely concur in that opinion. When I 
asked: “What are you going to do for 
the Board Schools?” the right hon. 
Gentleman said that he could not put it 
into the same Bill, because it would 
require different machinery. Surely 
you might have different machinery in 
the same Bill, but I hope it will be more 
reasonable and _ rational machinery. 
{“ Hear, hear!”] But I did not ask about 
the machinery ; I asked, “ Are you going 
to give to the Board Schools pro rata out 
of this Government grant the amount 
that is due to them—®bs. per head!” 
That is what is demanded by the prin- 
ciples of the compromise of 1870. [“‘ No !”] 
Yes, it is; and that is what you decline 
to give. When you gave the 10s. grant 
for free education you gave to all schools 
alike without discrimination. You gave 
to Board Schools, to Voluntary Schools, 
and to rich and poor schools alike. 
[Cheers.| That has been, and is, the 
statutory equality of which the head of 
the Education Department spoke, and 
the extraordinary thing is that every 
principle and every detail in this Bill is 
contrary to the opinion of the chief and 
the second in the Education Department 
at this moment. [Cheers.] We want a 
reply to that question. If it is “No,” 
and if I understand the Colonial Secre- 
tary’s interjection, you do not— 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I beg the 
right hon. Gentleman’s pardon; I have 
not interjected anything. [Cheers.| 
*Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: I thought 
I had ascertained from an interjection of 
the right hon. Gentleman that it is not 
the intention of the Government to give 
to the Board Schools on the same footing. 
[‘ Hear, hear!”] But let us see how— 
and that is the really important matter 
—how much you are going to set aside 
for the Board Schools. You told us that 
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you were going to set aside as much as 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer could 
spare. If that is so, of course the Man- 
chester programme is abandoned. When 
the right hon. Gentleman came in contact 
with the Chancellor of the Exchequer he 
found the Manchester programme was not 
practicable. [Cheers.| What the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer could spare was 
£600,000. That is going to be given to 
the Voluntary Schools. What remains, 
then, for the Board Schools? Last year 
you could scrape up £2,000,000, and you 
gave it to the agricultural interest and 
left the towns to wait for what they could 
get. [“‘ Hear, hear!”] You are proceeding 
upon the same policy now. You are going 
to sweep up for your favoured friends 
everything that can be got, and the 
Board Schools are to wait and see what 
is left for them. I commend that 
to the consideration of the boroughs. 
[Cheers.| This is the second time they 
have been left out in the cold and told to 
wait. First the towns were told to wait 
for assistance in their general rates, and 
now the towns are to wait for assistance 
in their rates under the School Boards ; 
but gentlemen who are the fortunate 
owners of land—they get their £2,000,000 
down on the nail; and those gentle- 
men who are the principal promoters 
and proprietors of Voluntary Schools, 
they get their £600,000 in cash down. 
[Cheers.| But for the rest, the towns, with 
their heavy rates, they are to wait. 
It will be all swept up by the two classes 
who have the advantage of being 
favoured by Gentlemen opposite. These 
are the things we ought to be told. We 
ought to be told what residue you mean to 
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This question ought to be 


Schools ? 
answered—|cheers|—and we _ should 
understand exactly what is the policy of 
tie Government in the matter. Then the 
right hon. Gentleman, I suppose with a 
view to shorten their Debates and add 
to their tranquillity, dragged in Wal- 
thamstow, and asked me whether I 
thought this Bill had anything to do 
with it. 

Tae FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: No; I did not. 


*Sirr WILLIAM HARCOURT: Why 
was Walthamstow introduced? 

Tae FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY : If the right hon. Gentleman wants 
to know, I will tell him why. I was in- 
terested to know whether Walthamstow 
was influenced by the creed of the right 
hon. Gentleman last year on the effect of 
the relief of the rates, or whether by his 
creed of this year, which is exactly the 
opposite. [Laughter and cheers.] 


*Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: As the 
right hon. Gentleman has introduced a 
subject of which I confess I know some- 
thing, and attributes to my and your creed 
—[turning to the Opposition Benches|— 
an influence which he supposes it has 
had in the result which we have wit- 
nessed in the polling at Walthamstow— 
if my creed has had that result I am 
proud—{cheers|—I have some informa- 
tion at his disposal, and I will tell him 
what that information comes to. This 
Bill had a great deal to do with the elec- 
tion at Walthamstow, not only in its edu- 
cational aspect, but specially because it 
is another example of that pernicious 
spirit of class legislation—{cheers|— 





devote for the benefit of the Board 
Schools. I should like to ask why 
is the public money, to the extent 
of £600,000, to be given specially to 
districts which have refused to rate them- 
selves—[cheers|—which decline to sub 
scribe, and none is to be given to districts 
like those in West Monmouth and Corn- 
wall and many others which have made 
the greatest sacrifices to support Board 


which the present Government have per- 


‘ sistently promoted since they have been 


in office. [Renewed cheers.| You began 
with the Agricultural Rating Bill under 


} which you gave two millions of money 


to one class ; under this Bill you are going 
to give £600,000 to another class. These 
are the illustrations of the policy you are 
pursuing ; that is the creed which has 
destroyed you in Walthamstow. [Cheers.] 
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And you may add to it the miserable 
failure of your social legislation as in- 
stanced in the Truck Bill and the 
Conciliation Bill. [Renewed cheering.]| 
That is what has destroyed you in 
Walthamstow. The right hon. Gentle 
man challenges me to discuss the ques- 
tion of the incidence of rates. That 
is “a large order” at this time of 
night. But as the right hon. Gentleman 
has challenged me I will give him a brief 
answer. I do not know that the right hon. 
Gentleman has ever made the doctrine of 
rates his special study. He has a col- 
league on that bench, the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, who is one of the greatest 
authorities upon it, and if he would ad- 
dress himself to him he would receive a 
far clearer explanation of his difficulties 
than I can venture to offer. But I will 
tell him as well and as shortly as I can 
that everything I have ever said on the 
subject of rates last year is precisely 
identical with that which I have said and 
intended to say with reference to rates on 
this occasion. [Ministerial cries of 
“Oh!”] That is the way you meet me 
when I am going to answer a question of 
the right hon. Gentleman. In dealing 
with the rates last year, first of all you 
dealt with the rates of only one class, not 
of all classes. That is the complaint I 
make of you under this Bill—you deal 
with only one interest and not with both. 
Then the right hon. Gentleman said truly 
that I had said the agricultural rate fell 
on the owner. So it does. Let him ask 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, who is a 
great authority on the subject. He is the 
author of the doctrine of the hereditary 
rate. He pointed out how all the old rates 
which for the most part prevail in the 
agricultural districts fell on the owner, 
anu distinguished from them the new 
rates, and especially the education 
rates, which fell on the occupier, and 
which prevail especially in the towns. 
He evidently does not know the 
elements of the doctrine of rating. 
Tf the right hon. Gentleman could 
only procure the work of the First 
Sir William Harcourt. 
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Lord of the Admiralty—(laughter|— 
he would there find all about the doe: 
trines of rating. One of the great 
canons laid down by the First Lord 
of the Admiralty is, that the rate 
had a different incidence in the country 
and in the town. In the country com- 
paratively little falls upon the rate for 
Board Schools, whilst a great deal falls 
upon it in the towns. Therefore it is 
obvious that the relief ought to be given 
chiefly in the towns, and not in the 
country ; and yet you have gone and 
given your relief where the rates are low 
in the rural, and none where the 
rates are high in the eastern districts. 
[“Hear, hear!”] If the right hon. 
Gentleman does not understand this, it 
is thoroughly understood in Walthamstow 
—{cheers|—where they have the most 
practical reasons for understanding it ; 
and if the right hon. Gentleman had to 
pay the education rate that they pay in 
Walthamstow, he would understand it 
too. I have now—TI hope without un- 
duly occupying the time of the House 
—[eries of “ Oh!” and cheers|—indicated 
my views on the subject of rates, and I 
have also indicated to the right hon. 
Gentleman where he can obtain that 
fuller information of which he stands 
much in need. [Laughter.| Then 
you say that you prefer two Bills 
to one. That is a matter of taste, but 
it is a procedure that will occupy very 
much more time. However, as long as 
you intend to conceal what you purpose 
to do for the Board Schools, we shall 
persist in endeavouring to extract from 
you that information, and what fund 
you intend to set apart for the purpose. 
[“‘ Hear, hear!”] You say you are going 
to introduce a Bill for the Board Schools. 
The right hon, Gentleman the other day 
spoke in a tone of virtuous indignation 
because the right hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton had suggested that it 
was possible that that Bill might come 
to grief in another place. I do not see 
that that could be intended as an impu- 
tation upon the Government unless, 
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indeed, it is taken for granted and 
asserted that the Government have got 
the House of Lords in their pockets. Ido 
not know that that would be a very dis- 
creetassertion tomake—{ “hear, hear!” |— 
and there were indications last year that 
it is not always the case. But there is 
a much more immediate danger to any 
Bill that provides funds to do justice to 
Board Schools, and that comes from a 
large section of the supporters of the 
Government in this House. Do they 
desire that equal justice should be done 
to the Board Schools? I should like 
very much to know the opinion: of the 
noble Lord the Member for Rochester, 
and of the noble Lord the Member for 
Greenwich, par nobile fratrum. Accord- 
ing to the language we have always 
heard from them, what they desire is to 
destroy the competition of the Board 
Schools ; but if you give equal justice to 
both kinds of schools you do not destroy 
that competition. At the great Church 
conference which he attended the noble 
Lord opposite protested against the reso- 
lution for giving equal aid to Board 
Schools and Voluntary Schools, to which 
he would only consent on the condition 
of rate-aid. But then he is not going to 
have rate-aid. If the noble Lord will 
now get up in his place and say that he 
desires a Bill that will give equal aid to 
Board Schools and Voluntary Schools, 
then I might believe in the probable 
success of a Bill in favour of the Board 
Schools. But if he will not, and I do 
not think it likely that he will, the ob- 
struction to that Bill will come from the 
benches below the Gangway opposite. 
Well, that Bill is to be introduced 
late in the Session, and what assurance 
have wethat such a Bill as that would ever 
pass into law ? I am extremely sceptical on 
that subject, and it is the fault of the Gov- 
ernment that we are sceptical on this 
subject. If they have made up their 
minds as to what they are going to do, 
why do not they give us more infor- 
mation? If they would tell us what are 
the principles upon which they are about 
to deal with the Board Schools, if they 
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would give us some satisfactory assur- 
ance, they might then get on with this 


Bill. There is one other point to which 
T must refer. I was going to say that 
if the Government will join these two 
Measures together—not, if you like, in 
the same Bill—but if they will only have © 
what is called a “ bi-metallic tie ”— 
although T should not like to have the 
bi-metallic principle applied where one 
party gets the gold and the other the 
silver—[/aughter|—if they will do that we 
shall be thankful. But if they will not do 
that we must, of course, offer resistance to 
a Measure which otherwise we might be 
willing to support. [Ministerial crics of 
*Oh.”] When the right hon. Gentleman 
makes an assertion I accept it, as I feel 
bound to accept it, because those are the 
good manners of the House of Commons. 
But why should there not be a reciproca- 
tion of the compliment, and why when I 
make a statement of that kind should it 
be met with jeers and clamours ? [Cheers. ] 
It used not to be so when I knew the 
House of Commons first. The behaviour 
then was extremely different from what 
it is now, and I must be excused if I 
prefer the ancient manners of the House 
of Commons to those now in vogue. 
[Cheers.] The second principle which 
was enshrined in the settlement of 1870 
was that Voluntary Schoolsshould always 
be called upon to make subscriptions 
of a substantial character. That was the 
object of the 17s. 6d. limit. You are 
going to remove it. What security are 
you about to give for the voluntary sub- 
scriptions? Is it not a remarkable fact, 
considering what a capital point this is 
in the whole question that the right hon. 
Gentleman, in his opening speech, did 
not say a word about it? He spoke for 
half an hour expounding the details of 
this wonderful voluntary association, but 
on those securities to be given for 
voluntary subscriptions, he was silent. 
[Cheers.| The right hon. Member for 
Dartford said— 


“he could not but allude to the question of sub- 
scriptions to Voluntary Schools. It was perfectly 
obvious that they must not allow this Measure 
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to go forward as a relief to subscribers of Volun- | ascertain, it is clear, how that matter 


tary Schools. [‘Hear, hear!’] He thought it 
should be a sine gud non in all cases in which | 
assistance was to be given to the locality that | 
there should be some guarantee on the part of 
the locality that the existing subscriptions should | 
be maintained.” | 


_ Everybody feels that is one of the vital 


and most fundamental conditions of this tary Schools ; 


great question, and on that the Govern- 
ment are absolutely silent. [Cheers]. | 
That carries with it another vital | 
principle, and that is the question of | 
popular control. [Cheers]. Why is it 
that the Voluntary Schools are allowed to 
be conducted without popular control ?| 
Is it on the ground of their volun- | 
tary subscriptions? [Cheers.| But you | 
are attempting, so far as we know, to get | 
rid of the necessity for voluntary sub- | 
scriptions and yet to exclude popular | 
control. There again this Bill runs_ 
directly and diametrically contrary | 
to the fundamental principles of the | 
Act of 1870. I confess that I heard | 
with great satisfaction the speech of my 
hon. Friend the Member for East Mayo 
as to popular control. On the part of 
the Roman Catholic Church, which is 
not less denominational than the English 
Church, he declared in favour of the 
principle of popular contral. _[ Hear, | 
hear!”|] Why, I should like to ask, is 
the Anglican Communion more afraid of 
the people than the Church of Rome in 
this country? [Cheers.] Yet this is a! 
most important declaration made by the 
hon. Member for East Mayo, and I have 
seen it made in public by Cardinal 
Vaughan— 

Mr. J. DILLON (Mayo, E.): And by 
all the Bishops. 

*Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: Yes, | 
and by all the Bishops. Here then are | 
the Bishops of the Church of Rome who | 
are not afraid of the people—{ Minis. | 
terial cries of “Oh, oh!” and counter | 
cheers |—while the Bishops and the clergy | 
of the Church of England are the ene-| 
mies of popular control. [ No, no” and | 
cheers.| Then you are willing to accept | 
popular control. [Cheers.] We must | 


Sir William Harcourt. 


stands. 


If the Government want this 
Bill to pass easily let them be frank with 
the House ; let them tell us what they 
are going to do with the Board Schools. 
It isnot a question of the stopping of 
their legislation with reference to Volun- 
we have no power of 
moving Amendments in favour of the 
Board Schools ; but they cannot be sur- 
prised that, in the obscurity in which they 
keep the question, we and the country 
should believe they are not going to mete 
out equal treatment to the two kinds of 
schools. The right hon. Gentleman 
spoke about a permanent settlement ; 
he said that he wished for a_ per- 
manent settlement. I think that 
every one wishes for a permanent 
and friendly settlement. [Cheers.] But 
the right hon. Gentleman knows, 
and every one knows, that there 
cannot be a permanent settlement 
unless we come to an understanding. 
I might appeal to the principle of your 
Conciliation Bill, which is to bring the 
two parties together in order that they 
might respectively exchange their view. 
If the right hon. Gentleman or his 
friends were to come forward and tell 
us how—TI do not say in detail, but 


|generally—they are going to deal 
| with the Board Schools, then there is a 
possibility, nay, a high _probability— 


though we might differ as to details— 
that a settlement of this question might 
be arrived at ; and then, instead of that 
friction which the right hon. Gentleman 


'the Member for Dartmouth so greatly 


deplores, we should have a friendly dis- 
cussion across the floor as to the method 


|of dealing with both classes of schools. 


I must say if the Government per- 
sist in holding back their intention— 
[* No!”] Why do you say “No”! 
Do you imagine you know? If so, 
the Gentleman who says “No,” must 
have had some private communica- 
tions from the Government. [Laughter'. 
Can anybody pretend that the Govern- 
ment have told us what they are going 
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to do for the Board Schools, how much | 
money they propose to set apart for them, | 
and on what principle they are going to 
deal with them ? 


Voluntary Schools 


Let the Government | 
make those declarations and then we shall | 
have some hope that these discussions | 
upon education will be conducted in the 
spirit we all desire they should be con- 
ducted, and the House of Commons will | 
he able to act without any friction or | 
Party feeling in discharge of its duties in | 
regard to this great subject. [Cheers.] | 
Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: At this | 
late hour of the evening I certainly | 
should not have presumed to detain the 
House more than a few minutes, but the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman will, 
I am sure, be felt by the House to deserve 
some reply. [Cheers.| I think on the | 
whole we are indebted to him for that | 
speech. Of course [ am a prejudiced 
listener, but I thought it was a bit dis- | 
cursive—|laughter|—and _ that 
parts were a little superfluous. [{‘‘ Hear, 
hear!”| I thought it was quite un- 
necessary that the right hon. Gentleman | 
should lecture the House of Commons in 
the spirit of Mr. Turveydrop upon its 
deportment. [Zaughter.| It seemed to | 
me not to deserve the criticisms which | 
the right hon. Gentleman addressed to it. 
But I think we are indebted to the right 
hon. Gentleman, because there was after 


some 


issue, which he, at all events, wishes 
to be considered as the question 
between the two sides of the House. | 
The right hon. Gentleman tell us, as | 
many Members on that side of the House 
have told us, that they are quite willing 
to give assistance to necessitous Volun- 
tary Schools. They have shown their 
willingness by obstructing this Bill. 
[Cheers and laughter.| But while the | 
right hon. Gentleman is deeply attached 
to the future of Voluntary Schools, and 
while he is desirous to go as far as the 
Government in preserving them from 
extinction, he is afraid lest we should do 
an injustice to the Board School system ; 
and he said that the great object of his | 
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Party is to prevent us from depressing 
the Board Schools and from infringing 
the principle of equality which was set 
up by the Act of 1870. Equality is a 
very fine thing, but it requires a little 
definition ; and I should like to know 


| what the right hon, Gentleman means by 
equality between the Board Schools and 


the Voluntary Schools of the country. 
[Cheers.| The Voluntary Schools and 
the Board Schools are, as he says, 
at present absolutely equal in regard to 
their claims upon the Imperial Exchequer. 
-—[cheers|—and the Voluntary Schools 
cannot get a penny from the rates. Is 
that equality ? 

*Sirn WILLIAM HARCOURT : I was 


| speaking of equality as established by the 


Act of 1870 and as defined by the Duke 
of Devonshire. [Cheers.] 
Me. J. CHAMBERLAIN : The right 


hon. Gentleman is always anxious to 


throw off responsibility upon absent 


people. [Cheers and laughter.| I know 


nothing about what the Duke of Devon- 


shire may have said on this particular 
| Opposition cries of “Oh!”| But 
I will answer for him to this extent—that 
he never said and never pretended and 
thought that the condition of things as 
between Board Schools and Voluntary 


| Schools were equal in regard to the rates. 
'[Cheers.| That is one point then as to 
all in his speech an indication of the main | 


which equality has to be specially defined 
before we can call it equality at all. It 


is equality in inequality as defined by 


the Act of 1870, which never pretended 
to be equal. [“ Hear, hear !”] But that is 
not all. The Board Schools at the pre- 
sent time have under the Act of 1870 
recourse to extra assistance from the 
State when they are necessitous. [‘ Hear, 
hear!”| The right hon. Gentleman 
spoke as the Member for West Mon- 
mouth ; and he has studied some extracts 
bearing upon the educational condition of 
West Monmouth. But he has not gone 
far enough. I do not know whether he 
went as far as what I am going to tell 
him. Last year the Board Schools of 
Monmouthshire were either paid or there 
3K 
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was payable to them £1,400 over and | by this grant to the Voluntary Schools, 
above the grant—[cheers|—under the ex- 'as if we were taking money from the 
ceptional clause of the Act. Is that taxes of the country and putting it into 
equality? [Cheers.| Is the right hon. | the pockets of private individuals. We 
Gentleman prepared to pay at the same | are doing nothing of the kind. [Cheers. | 
rate to all the Voluntary Schools of the | Let me take a concrete instance. Here 


country? Why, Sir. we are removing is Birmingham, about which I know as 
inequalities. [Cheers, and Opposition much—well, as the right hon. Gentleman 


erties of “Oh!” | Iam almost afraid to knows about West Monmouthshire. 
say it, but we are an equalising and a [Loud laughter.| We have got School 
levelling Government. [Zaughter.] Now Boards in Birmingham. We are proud 
we goa step further. The right hon. of it. We are proud of the Board 
Gentleman says that he is quite in favour Schools of Birmingham as institutions of 
of assisting Voluntary Schools which are the town, and anything that was calcu- 
in danger of extinction. That is lated to depress them or to do any 
the object of this Bill. [Cheers and injustice to them would be resented by 
ironical laughter.) We are so far every elector in the town.  [* Hear, 
carrying out the earnest desires of hear!” 
the right hon. Gentleman. [Zaughter.| | *Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: That 
Then why does he denounce us for a is why the Chairman of the School 
job? Why does he denounce us for Board voted against you. 
class legislation? Why does he say we tion cheers. | 
are giving this money to our friends? | Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: The 
*Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: You Chairman of that Board is a follower of 
are giving it only to them. the right hon. Gentleman himself, and he 
Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: Sir, it is is not in the House. [Prolonged Minis- 
absolutely untrue. We are not giving terial cheers and laughter.) I am not 
it to our friends. [Cheers and cries of afraid to face my constituency on this 
“Oh!”] I doubt very much whether | subject, I have done soalready. [Cheers.] 
hon. Gentlemen opposite are logicians., What is the state of the case in Birm- 
[Laughter.| They are admirable poli-| ingham? It is, that while we have Board 
ticians and partisans, because they Schools which deal with the larger pro- 
cheer everything that comes from their portion of the children of the city, we 
Leader. [A LiperaL MemBer, “ We have 
stick to our own side.” 


[ Loud Opposi- 


also very efficient Voluntary 
When we gave Schools. [“ Hear, hear!”] I doubt very 
relief to agriculture, if it were true, as much whether there will bea large claim 
the right hon. Gentleman contended, | on behalf of the necessitous Voluntary 
that that relief went to the landlords— Schools in Birmingham. [‘ Hear, hear !”| 
which we always deny—[cheers|—but | But if these Schools were necessitous, 
if that relief went to the landlords, you | and if they were allowed to be extin- 
might truly say we gave it to our friends, guished, the result would be that the 
because it went into the landlords’ | School Rate, which at the present moment 
pockets. But into whose pockets will! in Birmingham is 1s. 0}d. in the pound, 
this grant go? Who will be peculiarly would be raised to ls. 9d. [Cheers.| 
and particularly benefited by the grant The question for the ratepayers, which I 
to Voluntary Schools? | Opposition cries | have put before them, and by which I 
of “The Parsons.”] No, it is not. The|am content to stand or fall, is whether 
people who will benefit by the grant are they would prefer to give a small grant 
the whole community of the ratepayers. as contributions to the Voluntary Schools, 
[Cheers.| The right hon. Gentleman in order to preserve these schools from 
talks about the ratepayers being injured extinction, or whether they would pay 

Mr. J. Chamberlain. 
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ls. 9d. in the pound as school rate in 
order to have a theoretically complete 
and uniform system? [Cheers.] And 
what is the position of the right hon. 
Gentleman? Although he goes out of 
his way most unnecessarily to taunt us 
with motives in this matter, he agrees 
with our conclusion and object, and is 
willing to give the money which is neces- 
sary to preserve the Voluntary Schools 
from extinction ; but he says there must 
be equality in regard to the Board 
Schools. [Opposition cheers.| I quite 
agree. Only, perhaps, my definition of 
equality may be somewhat different from 
that of the right hon. Gentleman. 
[ Laughter.| Are the Board Schools in the 
same position as the Voluntary Schools? 
The Voluntary School has no resource 
beyond the Government grant and the 
voluntary subscription. If those two 
are exhausted and its funds are still 
insufficient, it must to the wall. 
What is the position of the Board School ? 
The Board School has the grant, and 
it has addition the almost bot- 
tomless purse of the ratepayer—[“hear, 
hear ! ”|—and, Sir, until you can show in 
regard to the Board School that the 
purse of the ratepayer is not bottomless, 
or, at all events, that the demand on the 
purse of the ratepayer has already gone | 

| 


go 


in 
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| taxpayer. [ Hear, hear!”] The ques- 
tion is not in any district as to whether 
| the Board School should be extinguished 
| —that is impossible ; but the question is 
whether a particular ratepayer should be 
burdened beyond what is just, and 
whether in his case an additional charge 
should be thrown upon the Imperial tax- 
payer. [‘ Hear, hear!”] Now, if I 
| have made that clear the whole case of 
'the right hon. Gentleman falls to the 
ground. [Cheers.| My hon. Friend 
the Member for the Edgbaston Division, 
whose capacity, whose interest in the 
subject, and whose convictions on the 
subject we all respect, rested his argu- 
ment upon the fact that the Board 
Schools and Board School education is 
going to be injured. I say that is abso- 
lutely impossible. I say that there is 
|nothing in this Bill, if it were to be 
passed to-morrow, that could by any 
possibility damage or put in a worse 
position than now any single Board 
School in the country. As to whether 
ratepayers in certain Board School 
| districts are being unfairly taxed, that 
|is a question which is well worthy the 
| attention of the House of Commons, and 
|to which the Government have pro- 
|mised to call your attention. But to 
| put the two things in the same scale, to 
| say that one thing cannot be dealt with 
| without the other, is to attempt to 
compare two things which are incom- 





to the extreme limit of justice, you can- | parable, and is surely absurd and a 
not pretend that the Board Schools are | fraud upon the intelligence of the House. 





necessitious. [Cheers.] It is perfectly | 
absurd—perfectly absurd. You contend | 
in Birmingham, for instance, where there | 
is now a shilling rate, that you are called 
upon to come to the aid of the ratepayers 
of Birmingham, and to give us 5s, a 
head upon all the children in the Board 
Schools, Well, Sir, we never asked for 
anything of the kind, but if we did, and 
if that is your view, what is that you are 
doing? What is it that is proposed? It 
is not a grant to Board Schools. I do 
not see my hon. Friend and colleague the 
Member for the Edgbaston Division 
here, but it is not as he seemed to sup- 
pose a question of Board Schools against 
Voluntary Schools—the Board Schools 
in any case are safe—but it a question 
between the ratepayer and the Imperial 





(Cheers.) 


far as I have gone. 


Let me make my way clear so 
I think I have 
shown that, whatever may be the case 
for the poor Board schools, it does not 
affect the Board school education ; it is 
a totally different question; it is an 
economic question ; it is the ratepayers’ 
question. [‘ Hear, hear!”] Very well ; 
then I say we are entitled to deal with 
it separately, we are entitled to deal with 
it at a separate time ; and we are en- 
titled, if we like, to put it second ; but 
we have not attempted to put it second, 
except in point of time. [Zronical Uppo- 
sition cheers]. Well, our time is not 
wholly our own. [Laughter.| But we 
at all events pledge ourselves to this—if 
hon. Gentlemen opposite will give us rea- 
sonable time we will deal with this matter, 
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even although it is not as Ihave shown, as | 
urgent and as pressing, and we will deal | 
with it in the same Session. [Cheers.] | | 
The right hon. Gentleman says, “ Oh, | 
that is not enough for us. We are of a | 
suspicious disposition. Fmarerk {| 
We do not trust you.” Opposition 
cheers.| We never asked for your con- | 
fidence. [Loud Ministerial cheers.) 
“No,” says the right hon. Gentleman, 
**we must have assurances. 
Bill. Bring your Bill before us. Lay it on the 
table. Let us see what it is, and then you can- 
not conceive what success we will bring you, 
how we will rush through this Bill, what room 
we will make for the other legislation, for those 
social reforms which we are taunting you with 
not bringing forward.’’ 


We must see your 


I confess that nothing amuses me more 
than the different views which the right 
hon. Gentleman takes according to the 
quarter of the House in which he sits. | 
[Lronical laughter.| Why, Sir, we are | 
to bring forward this Bill which does | 
not deal pari materia with the other ; 
we are to bring it forward at the same 
time ; produce it and show it. The right 
hon. Gentleman was, I think, in the 
Cabinet which brought forward the last 
Reform Bill. Does he remember the 
position which he and the Government 
of Mr. Gladstone took upon that occasion 
with regard to Redistribution and the 
Franchise? |‘ Hear, hear!”] He was 
challenged then to produce his Redis- 
tribution of Seats Bill before he went on 
with the Franchise Bill. He absolutely 
refused to do so, and why did he refuse ? 
Because, he said, the Opposition of that 


day would use the Redistribution 
Bill to delay the Franchise Bill. 
He said, “ We will get our Franchise 


Bill through and then we will produce 
the Redistribution Bill,” and we say the 
same. [Cheers.| We well get our 
Voluntary Schools Bill through before 
we produce the other Bill; but when we 
produce our Board School Bill we will | 
deal equally with it in this sense—where 
there is a necessitous Board School, and 
a necessitous Board School district, we 
will give it adequate assistance, and, | 
having done that, we shall have done 
exactly the same for the Board School 
that we are now doing for the Voluntary | 
School. I have only one word more to | 
say before I sitdown. I confess I looked | 
forward to the right hon. Gentleman’s 
speech with especial interest, for I 
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| thing. 


| convinced of this—I could find 
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| expected an apologia from him on the 
subject of the inconsistency with which 
he has beencharged. Sir, the consistency 
of the right hon. Gentleman is one of the 
priceless possessions of the House of 
Commons. [Laughter and long and 


| continued Opposition ironical cheers.| 


I*regret that the explanation he gave 
was not entirely satisfactory to my mind. 
He was challenged with saying that 
grants that go in relief of the rates were 


| relief of the landlord. 


*Sirn WILLIAM HARCOURT: I 


, said the relief under the Agricultural 


Rates Act was relief of the landlords. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: Well, the 
right hon. Gentleman was charged with 
saying that the relief of the rates was 
relief of the landlord in the case of the 
Agricultural Rates Act. It is curious 
that the Agricultural Rates Bill dealt 
with all these rates, and it dealt with the 
very poor districts with which we are 
going to deal with in this Bill. Itis a 
most singular thing that the right hon. 
Gentleman now endeavours to establish a 
difference between the position of the 
identical ratepayer in the case of the 
Agricultural Rates Bill and in the case 
of this Bill. He says that when a man 
receives, say, 6d. from the Agricultural 
Rates Bill it goes immediately through 


him into the pocket of the landlord ; and 


when he receives 6d. out of this Bill it 
stops in his own pocket. [A laugh.] 
That is an explanation which I do not 
understand, and which to me explains no- 
[Lau ghter.| It appears to me 
that the argument is clear that the incid- 
ence of the rate must be the same in all 
cases, and if it goes into the pocket of 
the landlord in the case of the Agricul- 
tural Relief Bill, it goes into it equally 
in this case. Of course the right hon. 
Gentleman will say that I have made no 
special study of this subject. I imagine 
that knowledge on it is confined exclu- 
sively to the right hon. Gentleman and 
to my right hon. Friend the First Lord 
of the Admiralty. [Laughter.| Iam 
many 
speeches of the right hon. Gentleman 


opposite in which he has again and again 


alluded to this view of his—that the 
rate fal]s ultimately not upon the occu- 
pier, but on the man behind him. And 
although it may be convenient for the 
purposes of argument, it is nevertheless 
extremely illogical to apply a different 
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test to the two Bills. Sir, the moral of | 
this Debate is this—that, although it 
may be lawful to learn from an 
enemy, it would be extremely unwise | 
to take their advice. [Cheers and | 
laughter.| We have our own course to 
pursue; we are governed by our own 
pledges—[cheers and counter-cheers|— | 
and we shall proceed to carry them out. 
|Cheers.| We have brought in a Bill | 
which will give effect to one pledge that 
appeared in the great majority of the 
addresses of our own party ; which will | 
save the Voluntary Schools from extinc- | 
tion, and bring aid, and adequate aid, 
where it is most needed. We know that 
this Bill is an effective way of securing 
that object, and we believe that, making | 
all allowance for Parliamentary pro- | 
cedure, it is the quickest way. We are | 
quite certain that we shall not hasten | 
our procedure or improve the prospects 
of our policy by accepting the advise of | 
the right hon. Gentleman and_ bringing 
in another Bill at the sametime. [Loud | 
cheers. 

*Mr. JOHN McLEOD (Sutherland) 
on rising was received with loud cries of 
* Divide.” After a vain effort to make | 
himself heard, the hon. Member shouted 
out, “ Mr. Speaker, I beg to move the , 
Adjournment of the Debate.” | Jinis. 
terial laughter and Opposition cheers. | 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I could not put | 
that question. [Ministerial cheers.| At | 
the same time I hope the House will 
give a hearing to the hon. Gentleman. 
| Opposition cheers. | 

*Mr. McLEOD said he desired to call 
attention to a matter that was of very 
great, even of supreme, importance to 
the part of the country from which he | 
came—namely, where Scotland came in | 
in this matter. That question had not , 
been answered during the Debate. On | 
Monday evening the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer made an explanation to the | 
effect that there was to be no equivalent | 
grant to Scotland in regard to the grant 
from public funds to voluntary schools | 
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But primary education was already pro- 
vided for in Scotland. [‘ Hear, hear! ”} 
This meant getting no aid at all. The 
statement that Scotland was not entitled 
to an equivalent grant was entirely out 
with the facts. How the matter stvod 


/was laid down by the late Mr. Craig 


Sellar in his “ Manual on the Education 
Acts.” The hon, Gentleman then quoted 
from Mr. Sellar. It was perfectly clear 
therefore that the Chancellor of the Ex- 


| chequer was entirely wrong in saying that 


the ‘Treasury were never committed to an 
equivalent grant for education in Scot- 
land ; as a matter of fact in every single 
case where a grant in aid had been made 
to Scotland a portion had been devoted to 
educational purposes. It was impossible 
for a Scotch Member to be too early in 
taking exception to the dictum of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and he 
made his protest against what he thought 
a most iniquitous proceeding on the part 
oftheGovernment. [Interruptions which 
rendered the "oN. MEMBER inaudible. | 


| He did not pretend to be an educa- 


cational authority or a financial expert, 
and English Members must settle the 
matter of giving aid to denominational 
schools with their constituents, but as a 
Scotch Member, he would feel himself 
unworthy of a seat in the House if he 


did not protest in the most emphatic 


manner against a proposal to do Scot- 
land out of her equivalent grant. The 
House was aware that, in the financial 
relations between England,Scotland, and 
Ireland, Scotland was at a much greater 
disadvantage even than Ireland. 

*Mr. SPEAKER :The hon. Member 
cannot enter upon the general question 
of the financial relations. 

*Mr. McLEOD regretted that he had 
trespassed. Still the point he wished to 
make was this, that in his humble judg- 
ment the House should show more than 
ordinary consideration in this matter, 
inasmuch as, according to general 
opinion, Scotland had been very hardly 
treated in other financial relations. 





in England. On the following day a [Loud cries of “Divide”] He again 
question was put to the Chancellor of asserted the claim of Scotland for an 
the Exchequer on the subject by a sup- | equivalent grant for the aid of secondary 
porter of the Government, and he then | education, and appealed in turn to the 
replied that whilst the Treasury did not First Lord of the Treasury, the Chan- 
admit that Scotland had a right to an | cellor of the Exchequer, and the Solicitor 
equivalent grant they would be prepared | General, to make some statement before 
to give fair aid to primary education. | they asked even their own Scottish 


‘ 


7 
| 
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would extract money from the Scot- 
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tish taxpayer without returning any 


equivalent. 


Question put, “That this House doth 
agree with the Committee in the said 


Abraham, William (Cork, N.E.) 
Aird, John 


AYES. 


Cross, Alexander (Glasgow) 
Cross, Herb. Shepherd Bolton) 


Allhusen,Augustus Henry Eden) Currie, Sir Donald 


Allsopp, Hon. George 
Arnold, Alfred 
Arnold-Forster, Hugh O. 
Ashmead-Bartlett, Sir Ellis 
Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John 


| 


| 
| 


Curzon, Rt.Hn.G.N.(Lane.S8.W.) 
Curzon, Viscount (Bucks) 
Dalbiac, Major Philip Hugh 
Dalrymple, Sir Charles 

Dane, Richard M. 


Baden-Powell, Sir Geo. Smyth | Darling, Charles John 
Bagot, Capt. Joceline FitzRoy | Davenport, W. Bromley- 
Baillie, James E. B. (Inverness)! Digby, John K. D. Wingfield- 


Balcarres, Lord 

Baldwin, Alfred 

Balfour,Rt. Hor. A.J. (Manch’r) 
Balfour, Gerald William (Leeds) 
Banbury, Frederick George 
Barry, A. H. Smith- (Hunts.) 
Bartley, George, C. 'T. 
Bathurst, Hon. Allen Benjamin 
Beach, Rt. Hn. Sir M. H.(Bristol) 
Beckett, Ernest William 
Bemrose, Henry Howe 
Bentinck, Lord Henry C. 
Bethell, Commander 
Bhownaggree, M. M. 

Bigwood, James 

Bill, Charles 

Bolitho, Thomas Bedford 

Bond, Edward 

Boscawen, Arthur Griffith- 
Bowles, Capt. H. F. (Middlesex) 
Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. John 
Brookfield, A. Montagu 
Brown, Alexander H. 

Bullard, Sir Harry 

Butcher, John George 
Campbell, James A. 

Cavendish, R. F. (N. Lancs.) 





| 
| 
| 
| 


Cavendish, V. C.W.(Derbyshire)| 


Cecil, Lord Hugh 

Chaloner, Captain R. G. W. 
Chamberlain, Rt. Hon. J. (Bir.) 
Chaplin, Rt. Hon. Henry 
Charrington, Spencer 

Chelsea, Viscount 

Clare, Octavius Leigh 

Clarke, Sir Edward (Plymouth) 
Cochrane, Hon. Thos. H. A. E. 
Coghill, Douglas Harry 

Cohen, Benjamin Louis 
Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse 
Colomb, Sir John Charles Ready 
Colston, Chas. Edw. H. (Athole) 
Compton, Lord Alwyne (Beds.) 
Condon, Thomas Joseph 

Cook, Fred. Lucas (Lambeth) 
Cooke, C. W. Radcliffe(Heref’ d) 
Cox, Robert 

Cranbourne, Viscount 

Crean, Eugene 

Cripps, Charles Alfred 





Dillon, John 


| Disraeli, Coningsby Ralph 


Doogan, P. C. 

Dorington, Sir John Edward 
Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- 
Drage, Geoffrey 

Drucker, A. 

Duncombe, Hon. Hubert V. 
Dyke, Rt. Hn. Sir William Hart 
Edwards, Gen. Sir James Bevan 
Egerton, Hon. A. de Tatton 
Farrell, James P. (Cavan, W.) 
Fellowes, Hon. Ailwyn Edward 
Fielden, Thomas 

Finch, George H. 
Finch-Hatton, Hon. Harold H. 
Finlay, Sir Robert Bannatyne 
Fairbank, Joseph Thomas 
Fisher, William Hayes 
FitzGerald, Sir R. U. Penrose 
Fitz Wygram, General Sir F. 
Flannery, Fortescue 

Fletcher, Sir Henry ° 

Flower, Ernest 

Folkestone, Viscount 


| Foster, Henry William 


Foster, Colonel (Lancaster) 
Foster, Harry 8. (Suffolk) 
Galloway, William Johnson 
Garfit, William 

Gedge, Sydney 

Gibbs, Hn. A.G.H.(City of Lon.) 
Gibbs, Hon. Vicary (St. Albans) 
Gilhooly, James 

Gilliat, John Saunders 

Godson, Augustus Frederick 
Goldsworthy, Major-General 
Gordon, John Edward 

Gorst, Rt. Hon. Sir John Eldon 
Goschen, Rt.Hn.G.J.(St.G’rg’s.) 
Goschen, George J. (Sussex) 
Goulding, Edward Alfred 
Graham, Henry Robert 

Gray, Ernest (West Ham) 
Green, Walford D.(Wdnesbury) 
Greville, Captain 

Gull, Sir Cameron 

Gunter, Colonel 

Halsey, Thomas Frederick 
Hamilton, Rt. Hon. Lord Geo. 


(did Grant, Etc.). 


Resolution :’—The House div:ded ; Ayes, 
283, Noes 99. 
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The announcement of the figures was 
received with 
(Division List—No. 17—appended.) 


loud Ministerial cheers. 


Hanbury, Rt.Hon. Robert Wm, 
Hardy, Laurence 

Hare, Thomas Leigh 
Havelock-Allan, General Sir H. 
Heath, James 


| Helder, Augustus 
| Hermon-Hodge, Robert Trotter 
| Hickman, Sir Alfred 





| Hill, Rt.Hn.Lord Arthur(Down) 


Hoare,Edw. Brodie(Hampstead) 
Hoare, Samuel (Norwich) 
Hobhouse, Henry 

Hornby, William Henry 
Holdsworth, Sir Wm. Henry 
Howell, William Tudor 
Hubbard, Hon. Evelyn 
Hudson, George Bickersteth 
Hunt, Sir Frederick Seager 
Hutton, John (Yorks, N.R.) 
Isaacson, Frederick Wootton 
Jameson, Major J. Eustace 
Jebb, Richard Claverhouse 
Jeffreys, Arthur Frederick 
Jessell, Captain Herbert Merton 
Johnston, William (Belfast) 
Johnstone, John H. (Sussex) 
Jolliffe, Hon. H. George 
Kemp, George 

Kenny, William 

Kenrick, William 

Kenyon, James 
Kenyon-Slaney, Col. William 
Kilbride, Denis 

King, Sir Henry Seymour 
Knowles, Lees 

Knox, Edmund Francis Vesey 
Lafone, Alfred 

Lawrence, Edwin (Cornwall) 
Lawson, John Grant (Yorks ) 
Lea, Sir Thomas (Londonderry) 
Lecky, William Edward H. 
Lees, Sir Elliott (Birkenhead) 
Llewelyn, SirDillwyn(Swansea) 
Lockwood, Lt.-Col. A. R.(Essex) 
Loder, Gerald Walter Erskine 
Long, Col.CharlesW. (Evesham) 
Long, Rt.Hn. Walter(Liverpool) 
Lorne, Marquess of 

Lowles, John 

Loyd, Archie Kirkman 
Lucas-Shadwell, William 
MacAleese, Daniel 

Macartney, W. G. Ellison 
Macdona, John Cumming 
Maclean, James Mackenzie 
Maclure, John William 
M‘Calmont, Maj.-Gn.(Ant’m.N) 
M‘Dermott, Patrick 

M‘Hugh, Patrick A. (Leitrim) ; 
M‘Killop, James 

Malcolm, Ian 
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Martin, Richard Biddulph 
Massey- Mainwaring, Hn. W.F. 
Mellor, Colonel (Lancashire) 
Milbank, Powlett Charles John 
Miller, Sir Frederick George 
Milward, Colonel Victor 
Monckton, Edward Philip 
Monk, Charles James 

Montagu, Hon. J. Scott (Hants) 
Moon, Edward Robert Pacy 
More, Robert Jasper 

Mount, William George 
Murdoch, Charles Townshend 
Murray, Rt.Hn.A.Graham(Bute) 
Murray, Charles J. (Coventry) 
Myers, William Henry 

Nicol, Donald Ninian 
Northcote, Hon. Sir H. Stafford 
O'Brien, Patrick (Kilkenny) 
O'Brien, P. J. (Tipperary) 
O'Connor, T. P. (Liverpool) 
O'Malley, William 

O’Niell, Hon. Robert Torrens 
Orr-Ewing, Charles Lindsay 
Parkes, Ebenezer 
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Rankin, James 
| Rasch, Major Frederic Carne 

Renshaw, Charles Bine 
Rentoul, James Alexander 

| Richardson, ‘Thomas 

| Ridley, Rt.Hon.Sir Matthew W. 
Ritchie, Rt. Hon. Chas. Thomson 
Robertson, Herbert (Hackney) 
| Roche, Hon. James (Kast Kerry) 
| Roche, John (East Galway) 
| Round, James 
| Russell, Col. F. S.(Cheltenham) 
| Russell, Sir George (Berkshire) 
| Russell, T. W. (Tyrone) 
Rutherford, John 

| Samuel, Harry S. (Limehouse) 
| Saunderson, Col. Edw. James 
| Savory, Sir Joseph 
Scobel, Sir Andrew Richard 
Seely, Charles Hilton 
Seton-Karr, Henry 
Sharpe, William Edward T. 
Sheehy, David 
Sidebotham, J. W. (Cheshire) 
| Sidebottom, William (Derbysh.) 
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| Sturt, Hon. Humphry Napier 
| Sullivan, Donal (Westmeath) 
| Sutherland, Sir Thomas 


| Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 

| Talbot, John G. (Oxford. Univ.) 

| Taylor, Francis 

| Thornburn, Walter 

| Thornton, Percy M. 

| Tomlinson, Wm. Edw. Murray 

| Tritton, Charles Ernest 

| Valentia, Viscount 

| Vincent, Col. Sir C. E. Howard 
Wanklyn, James Leslie 

| Warkworth, Lord 
Warr, Augustus Frederick 

| Webster,Sir R.E.(Isle of Wight) 
Welby, Lt.-Col. A. C. E. 
Whiteley, George (Stockport) 
Whiteley,H. (Ashton-under-L.) 
Whitmore, Charles Algernon 
Williams, Colonel R. (Dorset) 
Williams,JosephPowell-(Birm.) 
Willoughby de Eresby, Lord 
Willox, John Archibald 
Wilson, J. W. (Worc’sh. N.) 





Pease, Arthur (Darlington) 
Penn, John 

Phillpotts, Captain Arthur 
Pierpoint, Robert 
Pinkerton, John 
Platt-Higgins, Frederick 


| Sinclair, Louis (Romford) Wodehouse, Edmond R. (Bath) 
Skewes-Cox, Thomas Wortley Rt. Hon. C. B. Stuart- 
Smith, Abel H. (Christchurch) | Wyndham-Quin, Major W. H. 

| Smith, Hon. W. F. D. (Strand) | Wyvill, Marmaduke D’Arcy 

| Stanley, Lord (Lancs.) Younger, William 

| Stanley, Edw. Jas. (Somerset) 

Pollock, Harry Frederick | Stewart, Sir Mark J. M‘Taggart TeLters For THE Ayss, Sir 

Powell, Sir Francis Sharp Stirling-Maxwell, Sir John M. William Walrond and Mr. 

Prettyman, Capt. Ernest George | Stone, Sir Benjamin Anstruther. 

Purvis, Robert | Strauss, Arthur 


NOES. 


Acland, Rt. Hon. A. H. Dyke | Gourley, Sir Edward Temperley} Pease, Sir Joseph W. (Durham) 
Allen, Wm. (New.-under-Lyme) | Griffiths, Ellis J. Perks, Robert William 

Arch, Joseph Haldane, Richard Burdon | Pickard, Benjamin 

Asquith, Rt. Hn. Herbert Heny. | Harcourt, Rt. Hon. SirWilliam) Pirie, Captain Duncan Vernon 
Atherley-Jones, L. Harrison, Charles | Priestley, Briggs (Yorks.) 
Austin, Sir John (Yorkshire) Hayne, Rt. Hon. Charles Seale-| Provand, Andrew Dryburgh 
Bayley, Thomas (Derbyshire) | Hazell, Walter | Randell, David 

Beaumont, Wentworth C. B. | Hedderwick, Thomas Chas. H. | Reckitt, Harold James 
Birrell, Augustine | Holburn, J. G. | Rickett, J. Compton 
Bolton, Thomas Dolling 


| Humphreys-Owen, Arthur C. | Roberts John Bryn (Eifion) 
Brigg, John | Hutton, Alfred E. (Morley) Roberts, John H. (Denbighs.) 
Broadhurst, Henry | Jacoby, James Alfred Robson, William Snowden 
sryce, Right Hon. James | Joicey, Sir James | Samuel, J. (Stockton-on-Tees) 
Buchanan, Thomas Ryburn | Jones, William (Carnarvonsh.) | Scott, Charles Prestwich 
Burt, Thomas | Kearley, Hudson E. | Sinclair, Captain John (Forfar) 
Buxton, Sydney Charles | Kinloch,Sir John George Smyth| Spicer, Albert 
Caldwell, James | Lambert, George | Stanhope, Hon. Philip J. 
Cameron, Robert | Lawson,Sir Wilfrid(Cumb’land.)| Stevenson, Francis 8. 
Channing, Francis Allston Leng, Sir John Tennant, Harold John 
Colville, John | Lloyd-George, David | Thomas, Abel (Carmarthen, E.) 
Davies, M. Vaughan-(Cardigan) | Lockwood, Sir Frank (York) | Thomas, Alfred (Glamorgan, E. 
Davies, W. Rees- (Pembrokesh.) | Logan, John William | Wallace, Robert (Perth) 
Dilke, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles Lough, Thomas Warner, Thomas Courtenay T. 
Doughty, George Luttrell, Hugh Fownes Whittaker, Thomas Palmer 
Dunn, Sir William Lyell, Sir Leonard Williams, John Carvell (Notts.) 
Ellis, John Edward (Notts.) M‘Ewan, William Wilson, Frederick W.(Norfolk) 
Evans, Samuel T. (Glamorgan) | M‘Kenna, Reginald Wilson, Henry J. (York, W.R.) 
Evans, Sir Francis H.(South’on) | M‘Leod, John Woodall, William 
Farquharson, Dr. Robert Maden, John Henry Woods, Samuel 
Fenwick, Charles Morley, Charles (Breconshire) 
Ferguson, R. C. Munro (Leith) | Morley, Rt.Hn. John (Montrose) 


TELLERS FoR THE Nors, Mr 


Foster, Sir Walter (Derby Co.) | Morton, Edward John Chalmers| Thomas Ellis and Mr. R. K. 
Fowler,Rt.Hn.SirHnry.(Wol’n) | Oldroyd, Mark 

Gladstone,Rt.Hn. Herbert John | Paulton, James Mellor 
Goddard, Daniel Ford 


Causton. 








Pease, Joseph A. (Northumb.) 
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Mr. SPEAKER: Who will prepare 
and bring in the Bill? 


Tue FIRST LORD or toe TREA- 
SURY: The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Sir John Gorst, the Solicitor- 
General, and myself. 


Bill to provide for a Grant out of the 
Exchequer in aid of Voluntary Elemen- 
tary Schools, and for the exemption from 
rates of those schools, and to repeal part 
of Section 19 of The Elementary Educa- 
tion Act 1876; presented accordingly, 
amid renewed Ministerial cheers, and 
Read the First time; to be Read the 
Second time upon Thursday next, and 
to be printed—{ Bill 119.] 


MILITARY WORKS (MONEY) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 
PUBLIC HEALTH (SCOTLAND) BILL. 

Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 

BERRIEW SCHOOL BILL. 

Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 

MILITARY LANDS ACT (1892) 

AMENDMENT BILL, 
Second Reading deferred till To- 


morrow. 


LAW OF EVIDENCE (CRIMINAL CASES) 
BILL 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


SHOP ASSISTANTS (HALF-HOLIDAY) 
BIL 


Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 
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MOTION. 
WORKING MEN’S DWELLINGS (NO. 2). 


Bill to facilitate the acquisition by Working 
Men of their own Dwellings, ordered to be 
brought in by Sir Alfred Hickman, Sir Howard 
Vincent, Mr. Heath, Mr. Ernest Spencer, and 
Mr. Galloway ; presented, and Read the First 
time ; to be Read a Second time upon Wednes- 
day, 5th May, and to be printed--[ Bill 120). 





PUBLIC PETITIONS. 

Ordered, That a Select Committee be 
appointed, to whom shall be referred all 
Petitions presented to the House, with 
the exception of such as relate to Private 
Bills; and that such Committee do 
classify and prepare abstracts of the 
same, in such form and manner as shall 
appear to them best suited to convey to 
the House all requisite information 
respecting their contents, and do report 
the same from time to time to the House ; 
and that the reports of the Committee do 
set forth the number of signatures to 
each Petition only in respect to those 
signatures to which addresses are affixed ; 
and that such Committee have power to 
direct the printing in eatenso of such 
Petitions, or of such parts of Petitions 
as shall appear to require it; and that 
such Committee have power to report 
their opinion and observations thereupon 
to the House. 


The Committee was accordingly 
nominated of—Mr. Biddulph, Major 
Brymer, Colonel Cotton-Jodrell, Sir 
Thomas Carmichael, Sir Charles Dal- 
rymple, Mr. George Doughty, Dr. Fox, 
Colonel Kenyon-Slaney, Mr. Herbert 
Lewis, Sir Henry Meysey-Thompson, 
Mr. T. P. O'Connor, Mr. W. F. D. 
Smith, Mr. Tollemache, and Mr. Henry 
J. Wilson. 


Ordered, that Three be the quorum— 
(Sir Charles Dalrymple). 





House adjourned at One o'clock. 





An Asterisk (*) at the commencement of a Speech indicates revision by the Member. 








An Asterisk (*) at the commencement of a Speech indicates revision by the Member. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, 5th February 1897. 





COMMITTEE OF SELECTION. 
The Lords following, namely, | 


E. Chesterfield, 
E. Waldegrave, 
V. Oxenbridge, 

L. Colville of Culross, 


with the Chairman of Committees, were | 
appointed a Committee to select and | 
propose to the House the names of the | 
Five Lords to form a Select Committee 
for the Consideration of each opposed 
Private Bill. 


| 


POST OFFICE CONSOLIDATION 
[u.L.]. 


Read 2* (according to Order). 


BILL 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

(ELECTIONS) BILL. | 

Second Reading (which stands ap- 

pointed for Monday next), put off to 
Tuesday next. 

House adjourned at Twenty-five minutes 

before Five o’clock, to Monday 


next, a Quarter past 
Four o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, 5th February 1897. 





NEW WRIT. 

For the County of Surrey (Chertsey 
Division), +. Charles Harvey Combe, 
‘squire, Chiltern Hundreds.—(Sir 
William Walrond.) 


BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA. 
Special Report from the Select Com- 
mittee brought up, and read by the 


VOL, XLV. [rovrrm series. ] 
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Clerk Assistant (Mr; Archibald Milman) 


as followeth :— 

The Select Committee on British 
South Africa have agreed to the follow- 
ing Résolutions :— 


Agriculture (Ireland). 


“(i.) That any persons or body deeming 
themselves interested, who wish to 
appear by Counsel, shall make appli- 
cation in writing to the Clerk on or 
before Tuesday next, stating the 
grounds upon which they desire to 
appear ; 

“ (ii.) That the Committee propose retain- 
ing the conduct of the inquiry referred 
to them entirely in their own hands, 
but will accept the assistance of Counsel 
when they think it necessary ; 

“ (Gii.) That all Witnesses, except as hereins 
after mentioned, will be called and 
examined by the Committee ; 

‘*(iv.) That if the evidence of any Witness 
shall affect the interests of any person 
or body represented by Counsel, appli- 
cation may be made to the Committee 
for leave to cross-examine such 
Witness; 


“(y.) That if it be desired to call any 
Witness not examined by the Com- 
mittee, Counsel must apply for 
permission to call such Witness, who 
will be examined as the Committee 
may think fit ; 


“(vi.) That the extent to which Counsel 
may address the Committee will be 
determined at a later stage of the 
Inquiry.” 


Report to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed.—[ No. 64.] 


QUESTIONS. 


BOARD OF AGRICULTURE 


(IRELAND). 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL (Cavan, W.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether it 
is proposed to establish the Agricultural 
Board for Ireland in conjunction with 
other Dublin Castle Departments, or as 
a separate and independent Board 
responsible directly to Parliament ? 

*THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Geratp Batrovur, 
Leeds, Central): Pending the introduc- 
tion of the Bill dealing with the estab- 
lishment of an Irish Board of Agriculture, 
I cannot make any statement as to the 
provisions or scope of the Measure. 


3.1L 
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Quarantine. 


POSTAL FACILITIES 
(COUNTY LONGFORD). 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL: I beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury, as repre- 
senting the Postmaster General, whether 
a memorial has been received from the 
inhabitants of the parish of Clonbroney, 
county Longford, signed by several 
magistrates, clergymen, &c., asking the 
post office authorities to establish a sub- 
office at the house of James Donnelly, 
Moateferrall ; and whether, as more 
than 30 letters per day have for years 
been left at this man’s house the prayer 
of the memorial will be granted ? 

THE SECRETARY 10 toe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, Preston) : 
A memorial has been received asking 
for the establishment of a post office at 
Moateferrall. The matter is being in- 
quired into, and the result shall be 
communicated to the hon. Member. 


EVICTION (COUNTY LEITRIM). 

*Mr. PATRICK M‘HUGH (Leitrim, 
N.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (1) 
whether he is aware that Andrew 
M‘Sharry, farmer, of Dargoon, Drum- 
keeran, county Leitrim, was evicted from 
his holding on 5th May last, although 
he offered two years’ rent and costs in 
settlement of the landlord’s claim, which 
ofler was refused by the receiver, Mr. 
Hewson ; (2) is he aware that M‘Sharry 
is suffering from bodily infirmity, and 
that a collection was raised by his neigh- 
bours to enable him to make the offer 
referred to, and that since the eviction | 
the receiver, Mr. Hewson, has let a} 
portion of M‘Sharry’s holding to a man 
named Felix Magourty ; and (3) whether 
it is within the competence of the Land 
Judge’s Court to restrain the receiver 
from pressing the landlord’s claim to the 
extreme limits of the law in a case of 
such hardship, and where an offer now 


{COMMONS} 





recognised as fair was made by the 
tenant ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The fact 
is as stated in the first paragraph. I/| 
cannot say whether a collection was made 
for M‘Sharry. The receiver reports that 
the alleged offer of two years’ rent and 
costs was not made to him, nor does it 
appear that M‘Sharry is suffering from 
bodily infirmity. The proceedings by 
the receiver must have been undertaken 
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by direction of the Land Judge, who has 
power to approve of any settlement that 
the tenant may be willing to make. 


Quarantine. 


QUARANTINE, 

Sr WILLIAM WEDDERBURN 
(Banffshire) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies whether he 
will state the circumstances under which 
prolonged quarantine was imposed at 
Durban on the steamships Cowrland 
and Naderi, which recently arrived from 
Bombay with clean bills of health; 
whether he is aware that the agents of 
the steamers protested against such 
quarantine as illegal ; that a riotous de- 
monstration took place to induce certain 
passengers to return to India, and that 
these passengers when landing were 
attacked and threatened with lynching ; 
and whether he will state what steps 
have been taken to prevent the recurrence 
of such incidents ¢ 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE COLONIES (Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Birmingham, W.): The Cowrland and 
Naderi having arrived at Durban from 
Bombay, a port infected with plague, 
were placed in quarantine, and I have 
no reason to believe that there was any 
irregularity in the manner in which the 
quarantine law was enforced. I am not 
aware whether the ships’ agent protested 
against the quarantine. Upon the arrival 
of these ships considerable excitement 
existed at Durban, and meetings were 
held to protest against the passengers by 
these ships being allowed to land and to 
organise a demonstration to prevent their 
landing. On the day when the ships 
came into harbour about 5,000 persons 
assembled and threatened to forcibly 
prevent the landing, but the authorities 
induced them to disperse and the landing 
took place without opposition, except in 
the case of one person, who was assaulted 
but not seriously hurt. This incident 
did not take place at the ordinary land- 
ing-place. I have no reason to doubt 
that the Natal Government will take all 
possible precautions to prevent any 
violation of the law should any other 
ships arrive from Bombay. 

Sir W. WEDDERBURN asked the 
right hon. Gentleman whether he could 
assurethe House that there was no reason 
to think that the responsible authorities 
of Natal had in any way countenanced 
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the popular movement against the Indian 
immigrants, and that they would make 
it clear that the Indian immigrants were 
entitled to protection like any others of 
Her Majesty’s subjects ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I do not 
think that is really a proper question to 
put. The hon. Member is catechising 
me with regard to the intentions and 
motives of the Government of a self- 
governing colony. I have no doubt the 
Natal Government will do all it ought 
to do; at the same time, I am not re- 
sponsible for them. [‘ Hear, hear.” | 

Sir WALTER FOSTER (Derby, 
Ilkeston) : I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether his 
attention has been called to two telegrams 
(1) from Gibraltar to the effect that 
vessels from India will not get pratique 
there, and will not be allowed to land 
passengers or goods; mails and specie 
will be landed in quarantine, and coals 
and provisions supplied in quarantine ; 
and (2) from Malta that from 6th 
February inclusive, vessels from India, 
having no cases of plague or suspected 
cases of plague on board, will communi- 
cate with Commino Island, where 
passengers can be landed to undergo 21 
days’ quarantine, their clothes and 
linen being disinfected, such vessels 
will coal at Comingott’s Islet ; and, 
whether he will communicate with these 
Crown Colonies with a view to the 
adoption of more scientific and convenient 
measures for the protection of public 
health, and also with the view to prevent 
an example being set by the Crown 
Colonies to Foreign Governments calcu- 
lated to encourage the imposition of 
restrictions on British commerce ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: My 
attention has been called to the quaran- 
tine orders in Gibraltar and Malta 
referred to in the Question. The 
Governor of Gibraltar informs me that 
the stringent regulation adopted there 
is necessary to prevent quarantine being 
enforced by Spain against Gibraltar, 
which would put a stop to the Admiralty 
work on the harbour. As regards Malta 


I may refer the hon. Member to my 
answer to his Question on January 26. 
IT am glad to say that the Colonial 
Government have to some extent relaxed 
the stringency of the measures at first 
adopted, and I trust that, although 
they are placed in a position of some 
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difficulty by the very strong feeling of 
the inhabitants of all classes in favour of 
the antiquated system of strict quaran- 
tine, they may be induced by degrees to 
adopt more enlightened methods of 
protecting the public health. 


FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS ACT 
(PARTICULARS SECTION). 

Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
what trades have, since his reply to a 
question last Session, applied for the 
extension of Sub-section 6 of Section 40 
(the particulars section) of the Factories 
and Workshops Act of 1895; and, 
whether any further extension of the 
sub-section by order has taken place ? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir 
MatrHew Wuite Riptey, Lancashire, 
Blackpool): Since my reply to the 
question asked by my right hon. Friend 
last June, applications for the extension 
of this section have been received from 
the handkerchief and apron makers, the 
felt-hat makers, the nail and chain 
makers, and the lock and key makers. 
In the first of these cases, I have decided 
to make an order extending the section. 
The draft has been prepared and will be 
published immediately. In the other 
three cases inquiries are still pending. 


ROAD CONTRACTS (COUNTY LEITRIM)! 


Mr. PATRICK M‘HUGH: I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland (1) if he is aware 
that Mr. Wilton Waugh, a grand juror 
of the county of Leitrim, is interested in 
road contracts in that county ; and (2) 
is it in accordance with the law that a 
grand juror should be pecuniarily inter- 
ested in a contract which he has a voice 
in granting ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am 
informed by the secretary to the grand 
jury that the gentleman named in the 
Question is not in any way pecuniarily 
interested in road or other contracts in 
the county of Leitrim, the expenses of 
which are payable out of county cess, 
The reply to the second paragraph is in 
the negative. 
3L2 
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LANE-FOX ESTATE charged by the constabulary with the 
(COUNTY LEITRIM). lareeny of two calves, also with 


Mr. PATRICK M‘HUGH: I beg 
to ask the Attorney General for Ireland 
whether he is aware that processes for 
rent due on the Lane-Fox Estate, in the 
county of Leitrim, are accustomed to be 
filled up by clerks in the rent office at 
Dromahaig, and that legal expenses for 
such processes have been charged against, 
and paid by, the tenants ; whether he is 
aware that such a practice is a violation 
of the rules and regulations of the In- 
corporated Law Society of Ireland ; and 
will he direct the attention of that body 
to the system carried on in the rent office 
referred to 1 

*ToeE ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Arxinson, London- 
derry, N.): The practice in the office 
named is, I believe, as stated in the 
Question, but I am not sufficiently 
informed of the facts to enable me to 
form an opinion whether there is any- 
thing illegal in the demand made for 
costs, which are much less in amount than 
those receivable if a solicitor were 
employed. If there be, the tenants have 
a remedy against the landlord or his 
clerk. I am not aware whether the prac- 
tice is a violation of the rules of 
the Incorporated Law Society, but if 
it be that body is quite able to take care 
of its own interests. 

Mr. PATRICK M‘HUGH: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman say what is the 
remedy of the tenants ? 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND: To sue for the recovery of 
the costs : 

Mr. J. C. FLYNN (Cork, N.): Can 
the right hon. Gentleman say whether 
the County Court judge of Limerick has 
not had cases of this kind, and— 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order; notice 
must be given of that Question. 


CASTLEPOLLARD PETTY SESSIONS. 
Mr. RICHARD M. DANE (Fer- 


managh, N.): I beg to ask the Chief | 


Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land whether he is aware that Thomas 
Culligan was recently brought under 
arrest before a court of petty sessions 
held at Castlepollard, county Westmeath, 
presided over by three local justices, 


having the same unlawfully in his 
possession, and there being no evidence 
against him, and the owner of the cattle 
having sworn that the prisoner was a 
well-known and respectable cattle dealer, 
and that, having inquired into the matter 
he believed him to be not guilty of either 
having stolen them or of having received 
them knowing them to be stolen, the 
justices refused to hear the solicitor who 
represented the accused or the evidence 
tendered by him, but insisted upon the 
prisoner giving an undertaking not to take 
any proceedings against the prosecutor 
as a condition precedent to refusing in- 
formations ; and that, upon the prisoner 
declining to give such, the said justices 
returned him for trial to quarter sessions 
at Mullingar, where, after being put to 
great expense and inconvenience pre- 
paring for trial, he was discharged, the 
county court judge and justices being 
of opinion there was no case whatsoever 
against him; whether a resident magis- 
trate will be directed to attend the 
Castlepollard petty sessions in future ; 
and, whether any means exists of re- 
couping Mr. Culligan the serious expense 
he has incurred ? 


*Mr. GERALD BALFOUR : The 
evidence proved against Culligan, was 
that the cattle had belonged to John 
Sullivan, that they had been stolen from 
him, and that a few days afterwards they 
were found in the possession of Culligan. 
| What Sullivan stated was that he did 
not believe that Culligan would steal the 
cattle. The justices did not refuse to 
hear the solicitor for accused, as alleged, 
| nor is it true that they insisted upon the 
| prisoner giving an undertaking to the 
| effect stated. The jury found that the 
| cattle belonged to Sullivan, but acquitted 
|the accused. The Crown cannot recoup 
Mr, Culligan theexpenses incurred by him 
|in thiscase. It is the duty of a resident 
magistrate to attend, so far as his time ad- 
mits, all petty sessions in his district. 
The resident magistrate in whose district 
Castlepollard is situated was on leave of 
absence when this case was heard at petty 
sessions, and his locum tenens was em- 

ployed elsewhere on the occasion. 
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FAIR RENT AGREEMENTS (IRELAND.) 

Mr. DANE: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland (1) whether he is aware that the 
Irish Land Commission refuse to receive 
and file agreements entered into between 
landlords and tenants fixing a fair rent 
for a second statutory term where such 
agreements have been executed before 
the expiration of the first statutory term ; 
and (2) whether, in view of the desirability 
of facilating amicable arrangements 
between these two classes, he can do 
anything in the matter ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: There is 
no foundation for the suggestion in the 
first paragraph. Under Sub-section (6) 
of Section 8 of the Land Law Act of 1881 
such agreements may be entered into 
during the last 12 months of a statuory 
term, and the Land Commission have 
always received agreements fixing a fair 
rent for a second statutory term which 
appeared to have been executed during 
the last 12 months of the first statutory 
term or after its expiration. 


Labourers’ Acts 


SANITARY ACCOMMODATION 
(CLONES, COUNTY MONAGHAN.) 

Mr. D. MACALEESE (Monaghan, 
N.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, if he is 
aware that a large proportion of the 
dwelling-houses in the town of Clones, 
in county Monaghan, are deficient in 
ordinary sanitary arrangements and 
accommodation, and generally unfit for 
human habitation ; and will he send an 
inspector of the Local Government Board 
to investigate and report upon this 
matter, so that in the not unlikely event 
of the town being visited by an epidemic 
the officers of health may have a chance 
of successfully combating the disease ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
Local Government Board have received 
no complaints in this matter, but they 
have instructed their Medical Inspector 
to visit Clones.and report to them as to 
the general sanitary condition of the 
town. 


AMALGAMATION OF POOR LAW UNIONS 
(IRELAND). 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL: I beg to ask 

the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 

tenant of Ireland when he proposes to 
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introduce the Bill dealing with Amalga- 
mation of Poor Law Unions in Ireland ; 
has any commission yet been appointed 
to consider the subject, and has it made 
any report ; and would he explain the 
cause of delay ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I hope 
to be able to introduce this Bill without 
undue delay, but cannot at present fix 
the exact date of its introduction. No 
commission has yet been appointed. 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL: May I point 
out to the right hon. Gentleman that 
that is the same answer he gave twice 
last Session ? 


SCHOOL ACCOMMODATION (LETTER- 
GULLEN COUNTY LONGFORD). 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieuten- 
ant of Ireland if he can state whether the 
Board of National Education have yet 
decided to erect a new school at Letter- 
gullen, County Longford, in response 
to an appeal made for increased school 
accommodation in 1895 ; whether he is 
aware that, in consequence of the bad 
roads and the poverty of the district, 
numbers of children are at present 
unable to obtain instruction except that 
imparted at a night school, and that 94 
families are affected by this want; and, 
if he will request the Board of Educa- 
tion to make a grant for the school in 
the usual way ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
case of the school to which this question 
refers was very fully explained by me in 
answer to a Question put by the hon. 
Member on the 12th Junelast. There is 
no evidence that a new school is required 
in the locality, four vested school houses 
having been already established there, 
with building grants from the Commis- 
sioners, and the distances of these schools 
varies from two-and-a-half to three miles 
only. 


LABOURERS’ ACTS (COUNTY 
LONGFORD). 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieuten- 
ant of Ireland whether the Local Gov- 
ernment Board purpose enforcing their 
compulsory powers, under the recent Acts 
of Parliament, to provide proper house 
accommodation for William M‘Donnell, 
of Caldragh Electoral Division, in the 
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Inland 


Union of Longford, who has been over 
ten years striving to get a labourer’s 
cottage built for himself and family. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The) 
Local Government Board have not received 
any application from the person named 
in the Question since the beginning of 
1895. It appeared on communication | 
with the Guardians, that he was then in | 
possession of a substantial house in a 
state of good repair. 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL asked whether 
it was absolutely necessary to have the 
advice of the Local Government Board 
to secure redress ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: That I 
am unable to say. If he applies to the 
Local Government Board, no doubt the 
ease will be enquired into. 


{COMMONS} 





CHARGE OF LARCENY (COUNTY CORK). | 

Mr. FLYNN: I beg to ask the Chief | 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of | 
Treland whether his attention has been | 
called to the arrest of a water bailiff’ 
named Sweeny, residing near Banteer, | 
county Cork, on the charge of larceny of 
a watch ; is he aware that the accused 
was discharged without bail, and an 
order made that he should be summoned ; 
and, what explanation have the local 
constabulary authorities to offer why 
the accused has not been so summoned ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: In this 
case I am informed that Sweeny upon 
whom the watch was found, was taken 
before a Magistrate who discharged him 
without bail and stated that the owner 
should take such proceedings as she was 
advised. The owner refused, however, 
to take action, and the District Inspector 
of Constabulary then brought the case 
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John Joseph Reilly, a private in the 
Enniskillen Fusiliers, now stationed at 
Omagh, who enlisted on 12th January 
last, and is under the regulation age, 
being only 16 years old on 28th December 
last, will he authorise his discharge frora 
the Army, seeing that he is anxious to 
return to his home to enter upon his 
father’s trade ? 

*THe FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
to THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. Powe t- 
Wituams, Birmingham 8.): The youth 
referred to appears to have been enlisted 
when under 17 years of age, but he stated 
his age as over 18 and had all the physical 
characteristics of that age. No difficulty 
would be made as to his discharge, but 
he strongly objects to that course and 
refuses to return home to his father. 


SEED RATE (IRELAND). 

Mr. E. CREAN (Queen’s Co., 
Ossory): I beg to ask the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
whether he has received a_ resolution 
from the Mountmellick Board of Guard- 
ians requesting the Board of Works to 
extend the time for repayment of the 
seed rate for one year in consequence of 
the low prices for every description of 
farm produce; and, whether he will 
advise the Local Government Board to 
meet the views of the Guardians in the 
matter ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: A copy 
of the resolution in question has been 
received. The rate to provide for pay- 
ment of the second instalment of the 
loan advanced to the Guardians, which 
amounts to £510 12s. 6d., was assessed 
on the 19th September last, and as pay- 
ment of this instalment is not due until 





before the Magistrates at Kanturk Petty | the Ist August next, ten months were 
Sessions on the 23rd of January who| allowed to the Guardians to collect the 
referred the District Inspector to the ‘rate. There is a balance at present to 
Justice before whom the case had been! the credit of the Union of £2,134, and 
originally brought. The latter did not| there seems to be no reason why the 
however, consider the case strong enough | instalment referred to should not be paid 
for the police to prosecute, as there was| when it becomes due in August. 

no evidence that Sweeny had committed | 
a larceny of the watch, which has been | 


returned to the owner. INLAND MONEY ORDERS. 


Mr. H. C. F. LUTTRELL (Devon, 
| Tavistock): I beg to ask the Secretary 
|to the Treasury, as representing the 

): | Postmaster General, whether he is aware 


ENNISKILLEN  FUSILIERS 
(ENLISTMENT). 


Mr. JOHN HAMMOND (Carlow 


I beg to ask the Under Secretary of State | that by the Post Office Official Circular 
for War with respect to the case of! issued’ on 19th J anuary 1897, under 
Mr. J. P. Farrell. y 
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which the charges for ordinary inland 
money orders for sums not exceeding £1 
have been raised from 2d. to 3d., not 
only causes inconvenience but is open to 
evasion by the use of postal orders and 
stamps at a less cost than 3d.; and, 
whether, if this be the case, he will take 
steps to secure the rate of commission to 
what it had been previous to the issue of 
the Official Circular of 19th January 
1897 ? 

Mr. HANBURY: The Postmaster- 
General is obliged to the hon. Member 
for giving him this opportunity of ex- 
plaining the reasons for the alterations 
in the money order rates prescribed by 
the new regulations laid upon the Table 
of the House on the 27th ult. It was 
found after careful inquiry that the cost 
to the State of issuing any money order 
was not less than 3d., and this conclusion, 
arrived at after independent inquiry, 
was in accord with the conclusions of a | 
committee of officials and bankers which | 
sat under the presidency of Mr. George | 
Moore, a well-known merchant, in 1876, | 
and whose report was presented to | 
Parliament at the time. It followed, | 
therefore, as the service had not been 
conducted at a loss, the remitters of large | 
sums must have been taxed for the 
assistance of the remitters of small sums. | 
This appeared to the Postmaster-General | 
to be both unjust and unnecessary 
because Parliament had provided a cheap 
and convenient means of remitting small 
sums by postal orders. He cannot, 
however, regard the use of a postal order | 
as in any sense an evasion of the Money 
Order Regulations. 

Mr. LUTTRELL asked, was it not 
the case that this tended to restrict the 
use of money orders ! 

Mr. HANBURY said that might be 
so, but it did not matter to the Post 
Office. The same difficulty arose under 
the lower scale, it was quite possible to 
pay less for a postal order than for a 
money order. 


9 





POST OFFICE ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Sir ALBERT ROLLIT (Islington, 8.) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, having regard to his reply to 
a question put by the hon. Member for 
South Islington previous to the Recess, 
to the effect that the Report of Lord 
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Tweedmouth’s Post Office Committee 
would be laid before Parliament, when 
such is likely to be the case? 

Mr. HANBURY: I have already 
answered similar questions. The Report 
is involving the consideration of many 
details, and I do not think it can be 
presented within a fortnight, at any rate. 


ADVANCE TO THE EGYPTIAN 
GOVERNMENT. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Montrose 
Burghs): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs whether 
representations have been made by the 
French and Russian diplomatic agents 
at Cairo to the Egyptian Government 
on the subject of the advance of £500,000 
from the British Exchequer ; and, if so, 
what was the effect of those represen- 
tions ? 

*Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 

STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Mr. G. Curzon, Lancashire, Southport) : 
We understand that official letters 
have been addressed by the French 
and Russian Consuls General at Cairo 
to the Egyptian Government inquiring 
whether the latter have requested 
or will accept pecuniary assistance 
from England, and expressing the 
opinion that under the terms of previous 
Decrees such application should be made 
through the Caisse de la Dette to all 
the Powers. These letters have not 
been communicated by either Power to 
Her Majesty’s Government. 

Mr. MORLEY: Do I understand 
that Her Majesty’s Government are 
not aware whether an answer has been 
given? 

*Mr. CURZON: No, I believe no 


answer has yet been returned. 


RAILWAY EXTENSION (IRELAND). 

Mr. J. PINKERTON (Galway): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if Galway county 
is to be included in the Irish Railway 
extension scheme of the Government ; 
and, if so, what is to be opened up? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: As already 
explained, I cannot at present make any 
announcement on the subject, though I 
may say that negotiations are in progress 
relative to various schemes. 
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Elementary Schools 
INDIAN FAMINE. 
Sir WILLIAM WEDDERBURN : 

I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 

India whether he will state the number 

of deaths from famine officially recorded 

during the last great famine; whether 
he will explain according to what test 

a death was then recorded as caused by 

famine, and state how many deaths from 

famine, judged by the same test, have 
been reported to him during the present 
famine ; and whether he will each week 
lay upon the Table of the House a state- 
ment showing the number of such deaths, 

if any, in each province 4 
Tue SECRETARY or STATE For 

INDIA (Lord Georce Hamitron, Mid- 
dlesex, Ealing) : The estimated abnormal 
mortality and loss of population (in- 
cluding decrease of births) caused by the 
famine in 1877-78 was calculated by the 
Famine Commission to be about 5,850,000. 
I need not remind the House that any 
estimate of this kind must necessarily 
be regarded as approximate only. This 
particular estimate was arrived at partly 
by test censuses in typical areas, and 
partly by a comparison of the number of 
births and deaths which occurred in given 
areas during the famine with the normal 
number of births and deaths for the 
same areas and for similar periods. The 
Government of India have been asked 
to furnish periodical reports of any 
abnormal mortality which may occur in 
any part of the present famine area. 
These reports will be included in the 
further papers which I propose to lay 
on the Table at intervals of six weeks so 
long as the famine lasts. I am afraid 
that it is impossible for me to undertake 
more than this. 


EXPERIMENTS ON LIVING ANIMALS. 

Mr. J. G. SWIFT MACNETLIL 
(Donegal, 8.) : I beg to ask the Secre- 
tray of State for the Home Department 
(1) whether the two men stated in 
the report of the inspector tu have been 
guilty of irregularities as licensed 
vivisectors are now in the possession of 
licences enabling them to perform experi- 
ments on the bodies of living animals 
without anesthetics, and without being 
obliged to put the animals to death after 
the operation ; (2) what was the nature of 
the operation performed by one of these 
vivisectors before he had obtained a 
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licence ; to what penalties did he expose 
himself by his conduct, and why were 
not proceedings instituted against him ; 
why were the names of the two vivi- 
sectors not published in the report ; and 
(3) will the Home Secretary now declare 
the names of these persons ? 

THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir 
Matruew Wuite Ruiptey, Lancashire, 
Blackpool) : Both the gentlemen referred 
to now hold licences, one of them with 
the addition of certificates which enable 
him to perform experiments without 
anesthetics, the other with the addition 
of certificates which dispense with the 
obligation of killing the animal after the 
effect of the anesthetic has passed off. 
As regards the second paragraph of the 
question, both gentlemen held licences at 
the time of performing the experiments, 
but had omitted to obtain the certificates 
which were also necessary under the Act. 
The experiments were such as would be 
allowed, and, in fact, have been allowed 
to be performed by properly qualified 
persons, and both gentlemen had pre- 
viously held the certificates which in the 
cases in question they had omitted to 
obtain. The penalties are those provided 
by the Act of 1876, namely, fine for a 
first offence, fine or imprisonment for 
subsequent offences, The irregularities 
were committed before I came to the 
Home Office, but I see no reason for 
dissenting from the opinion of my pre- 
decessor, that in the particular circum- 
stances the withholding of the licence for 
a time, and the warning given were 
sufficient punishment. It was decided 
on the same ground not to publish the 
names, and I am not prepared to do 
so now. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
(BUILDING GRANTS). 

Mr. ALFRED HUTTON (York, W.R. 
Morley): I beg to ask the Vice President 
of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion whether he will grant the Return 
relating to building grants to public 
elementary schools which stands on this 
day’s Paper? 


THe VICE PRESIDENT or tHE 


COUNCIL (Sir Jonn Gorst, Cambridge 
University) said he would arrange with 
the hon. Member as to the form in which 
the Return could be given. 
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IMPORTATION OF DRUGS (CEYLON). 


Mr. HENRY J. WILSON (York, 
W.R., Holmfirth): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether any, and what, steps have 
recently been taken to restrict the use 
of hemp drugs and opium in Ceylon ; 
and, whether there are any Papers on 
the subject which could be presented to 
Parliament ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: The 
Ceylon Government have recently 
decided, with my approval, to prohibit 
the importation of hemp drugs in Ceylon 
and to raise the import duty on opium 
from one rupee to two rupees per pound. 

Mr. H. J. WILSON asked if any 
Papers would be presented on_ the 
subject ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN said he 
thought the fact of the decision would be 
sufficient, and that it was not worth 
while to publish Papers. 


House of Commons 


ASSOCIATIONS OF WORKMEN 
(CONTRACTS). 

Mr. E. H. PICK ERSGILL (Bethnal 
Green, 8.W.): I beg to ask the President 
of the Board of Trade when Mr. Schloss’s 
Report on Contracts given out by Public 
Authorities to Associations of Workmen, 
which was presented in August last, will 
be issued to Members ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tuz BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rircuis, 
Croydon): Iam informed that the Report 
in question wil] be issued on Monday 
next. 


POOR LAW SCHOOLS (METROPOLIS). 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: I beg to ask 
the President of the Local Government 
Board whether he can now make any 
statement as to the result of the com- 
munications which in July last he stated 
were proceeding between the Local 
Government Board and the Education 
Department respecting the transfer to 
the latter Department of the duty of 
inspecting the education in Poor Law 
Schools ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tuz LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Henry 
Cuapuix, Lincolnshire, Sleaford): No 
arrangement for the suggested transfer 
has as yet been made. The Local 
Government Board have not filled up the 
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vacancy which has occurred in the office 
of school inspector for the Metropolitan 
District ; and temporary arrangements 
until the end of the finanvial year have 
been made, pending a final decision on 
the subject. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL asked if com- 
munications were still proceeding be- 
tween the Education Department and 
the Local Government Board. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: Yes. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: I beg to ask 
the President of the Local Government 
Board, whether, before he included in 
his draft order respecting Metropolitan 
Poor Law Schools children who are 
remanded to the workhouse by justices, 
previously to being sent to Industrial 
School, under Section 19 of the Indus- 
trial Schools Act, 1866, he was advised 
that such children are “ Poor,” within 
the meaning of the Metropolitan Poor 
Act, 1867? 

Mr. CHAPLIN: The children who 
are temporarily detained in workhouses, 
under remand by magistrates, prior to 
being sent to Industrial Schools, are 
placed under the charge of the guardians, 
and whilst they are under their care. are 
maintained at the cost of the rates. I 
am advised that they are children to 
whom the provisions of the Metropolitan 
Poor Act 1867 would apply. 


(Sale of Intoxicants). 


HOUSE OF COMMONS 
(SALE OF INTOXICANTS). 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON (Cumber- 
land, Cockermouth): I beg to ask the 
noble Lord the Member for the West- 
houghton Division of Lancashire (1) 
whether the Kitchen Committee have 
decided to ask the Attorney General to 
draft a Bill dealing with the illegal sale 
of liquors at the House of Commons 
bars ; and (2) if so, when the Bill will be 
introduced ? 

Lorp STANLEY (Lancashire, West- 
houghton): The answer to the first part 
of the hon. Member’s question is “ Yes ” ; 
and the answer to the second part is, 
* As soon as possible.” 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON: May I 
ask the Leader of the House if he will 
let us have facilities for discussing this 
Bill? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Man- 
chester, E.) : I think I must wait and see. 
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New 


QUEEN’S REIGN 
(GIFTS OF REAL PROPERTY). 

Sir JOHN BRUNNER (Cheshire, 
Northwich): I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury whether the 
Government will consider the advisa- 
bility of introducing a Bill to ex- 
tend the powers of limited owners to 
make gifts of real property for purposes 
of public education and recreation in 
furtherance of the National desire 
worthily to commemorate Her Majesty’s 
long reign ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY : However excellent the object 
which the hon. Gentleman has in view, I 
could not advise the House to embark 
upon the discussion of all the interesting 
and intricate questions that would be 
raised by such a legislative proposal. 


QUEEN’S REIGN 
(TREASON-FELONY PRISONERS). 

Mr. MACNEILL: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury, whether Her 
Majesty’s Government will advise Her 
Majesty the Queen, following the pre- 
cedent of the Czar of Russia on the 
occasion of his coronation, to signalise the 
commemoration of the sixtieth anni- 
versary of Her Majesty’s accession to the 
throne by a liberal exercise of prero- 
gative of pardon in the case of prisoners, 
more especially of prisoners convicted 
under the Treason-felony Act ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY : If my memory serves me aright, 
I answered a Question from the hon. 
Member similar to this a few days ago, 
and I have nothing to add. 

Mr. 
quite distinct. 


NECESSITOUS BOARD SCHOOLS 
(SCOTLAND). 

Mr. J. CALDWELL (Lanark, Mid) : 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury whether, in any Measure which the 
Government may bring in for giving relief 
to necessitous Board Schools in England, 
the Government will introduce the prin- 
ciple, which is of universal application in 
Scotland, of levying the school rate one 
half upon the owner and the other half 
upon the occupier ? 

THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: The statement of the law as it 
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obtains in Scotland is, of course, per- 
fectly accurate ; but I do not think the 
occasion for relieving poor Board Schools 
offers a particularly relevant opportunity 
for making the change in England even 
if that change were recognised in the 
House as in itself desirable. 


MOTIONS. 


REGISTRATION OF PARLIAMENTARY VOTERS. 


Bill to amend the Law with respect to the 
Registration of Voters for Parliamentary Elec- 
tions, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Brigg, 
Sir John Leng, Sir Albert Rollit, Sir Walter 
Foster, Mr. George Whiteley, Mr Strachey, 
and Mr. Whittaker; presented, and Read the 
First time; to be Read a Second time upon 
Thursday, 4th March, and to be printed.— 
[Bill 121.] 


SALMON FISHERIES (IRELAND) ACTS 
AMENDMENT. 


Bill to amend the Salmon Fisheries (Ire- 
land) Acts, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Seton-Karr, Mr. Tomlinson, and Mr. Dane; 
presented, and Read the First time; to be 
Read a Second time upon Tuesday, 2nd March, 
and to be printed.—{Bill 122.] 


SMALLER DWELLINGS (SCOTLAND). 


Bill to amend the Law in reference to tlie 
system of House Letting in Scotland, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Alexander Cross, Sir 
John Stirling-Maxwell, Sir William Arrol, Mr. 
John Wilson (Govan), Colonel Denny, Mr. 
and Mr. T. P. O'Connor; 


' presented, and Read the First time; to be 


MACNEILL ; No; that was) 





Read a Second time upon Friday, 5th March, 
and to be printed.—{Bill 123.] 


REGISTRATION OF FIRMS. 

Bill for the Registration of Firms, ordered to 
be brought in by Sir Stafford Northcote, Sir 
John Leng, Mr. Rankin, and Mr. Philip Stan- 
hope; presented, and Read the First time; 
to be Read a Second time upon Wednesday, 
17th March, and to be printed.—{Bill 124.] 


NEW WRIT. 

For the Borough of Glasgow (Bridgeton 
Division) v. Sir George Otto Trevelyan, 
baronet, Manor of Northstead.—(J/r. 
Thomas Ellis.) 
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SUPPLY (POINT OF ORDER). 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn Regis) 
desired the Speaker’s ruling on a point of 
Order, involving, as he thought, a matter 
of some importance. On the Order Paper 
for the day appeared the notice :— 
“Army Estimate, 1896-97 (Suakim Expedi- 


tion). Supplementary Estimates in the name 
of the Under Secretary for War.” 


In the memorandum circulated by com- 
mand there appeared— 


“Statement of further amount required during 
the year to meet expenditure not provided for 
in the original Army Estimates for Suakim 
Expedition.” 


In the preceding notice they had under 


the heading “Civil Services, 1896-97,” | 


“Egyptian Expedition (Grant in Aid).” 
But when he referred to the memoran- 
slum which had been equally circulated 
among Members of the House, he found 
that this notice was either redundant or 
misleading. It was a notice regarding 
the Civil Service Estimates of 1897, but 
in the memorandum there was not a 
word as to the Civil Service Estimates of 
1897, and, instead of following the exam- 
ple he had quoted with regard to the 
Supplementary Estimate, when they 
came to this memorandum they found no 
reference whatever to any Estimate of 
the current year at all. It was headed, 


“ Estimate of the amount required in the year 
ending 31st March 1897, as a grant in aid of 
the expenditure incurred in connection with the 
Egyptian Expedition to Dongola.” 


In the Vote in which this sum was ac- 
counted for they had no mention of a 
Civil Service Estimate, but there was an 
the 


entirely new heading—namely, 
heading of “Egyptian Government, 
£798,802.” His first position was that 


this £798,802 did not even claim to be 
part of the Estimates of last year or in 
any way supplemental to those Esti- 
mates. It was an entirely new Estimate 
under an entirely new head. It was not 
an Army, a Navy, or Civil Service Esti- 
mate; it was an Egyptian Government 
Estimate. He begged respectfully to 
call attention to the fact that under 
Standing Order 56 the Speaker was held 
to have left the Chair on the Estimates 
for 1896-97, and consequently when a 
Supplementary Estimate or excess vote 
came on, Mr. Speaker left the Chair auto- 
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matically, but his submission was this 
was not a Supplemental Estimate. It 
was supplemental to nothing. It was an 
entirely new kind of Estimate not known 
before, which was presented to the House 
for the first time, and consequently it 
came under the rule relating to a new 
sum, and before Mr. Speaker could leave 
the chair it would be necessary to make 
a Motion to that effect, which would be 
liable to amendment and debate. His 
submission was that, although Mr. 


‘| Speaker was out of the Chair with regard 


to matters belonging to and growing out 
of the Estimates of 1896-97, this was not 
part of those Estimates, and did not 
claim to be part. It was an Estimate 
under an entirely new head, and conse- 
quently, before going into this matter, a 
Motion must be made that Mr. Speaker 
do leave the Chair. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentleman 
has taken two objections. The first is as 
to the description of the Vote on the 
Paper. The Vote is, in fact, a Vote for 
the service of the year ending 
3lst March 1897, supplemental or 
additional to those Votes which 
have been already dealt with for that 
year, and that it is so sufficiently appears 
on the Paper. I think there is no doubt 
that if this, instead of being an additional 
Estimate, formed part of the original 
Estimates, it would appear upon the Civil 
Service Estimates. As regards the sug- 
gestion that it is a new matter altogether, 
and should be dealt with as a separate 
and original, and not supplemental, Vote, 
plenty of cases are to be found in which 
additional Estimates of this kind have 
been voted by the House upon notices 
similar to this. In March 1895 there was 
a grant in aid for Cyprus—a matter upon 
which there had been no previous oppor- 
tunity of discussion upon the Estimates. 
That was brought on in March as an addi- 
tional Estimate just as this is brought on 
here. Therefore, as regards that part of 
the hon. Member’s contention the matter 
is perfectly in order. [ Hear, hear!” 
As regards the other point, that there 
should be a Motion that I now leave the 
Chair, with opportunity for Debate be- 
fore I leave the Chair, I think that objec- 
tion also is groundless. The Standing 
Order 56, to which the hon. Member 
refers, expressly says that, 


“Whenever Committee of Supply stands as an 
Order of the Day on Monday or Thursday, 
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or now, under the Sessional Order, on 
Friday, “Mr. Speaker shall leave the 
Chair without question put.” To-day, 
Committee of Supply is an Order of the 
Day, and therefore Standing Order com- 
pels me to leave the Chair without ques- 
tion put. The invariable practice has 
been, that when the Motion has been 
carried that “ Mr. Speaker now leave the 
Chair” upon first going into the Esti- 
metes, any additional or supplementary 
Vote in Committee of Supply afterwards 
for a further expenditure in that year, is 
put to the Committee without the ques- 
tion being put that I leave the Chair. 
Therefore I think the notice 
plocedure are quite in order, and I shall 
now leave the Chair without putting any 
question. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


SUPPLY. 


Considered in Committee. 


[The Cuairman of Ways and MEays, 
Mr. J. W. Lowruezr, in the Chair. | 


CIVIL SERVICES, 1896-7. 
EGYPTIAN EXPEDITION. 


1. Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed : — 

“That a sum, not exceeding £798,802, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 3lst day of March 
1897, for a Grant in Aid of the Expenditure 
incurred in connection with the Egyptian Ex- 
pedition to Dongola.” 


*Tuge CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir Micuart Hicks Beacu, 
Bristol, W.), who was received with 
Ministerial cheers, said: Before I state 
to the Committee the reasons which have 
induced Her Majesty’s Government to 
make the proposal which has been read 
from the Chair, I should like to inform 
the Committee what is the actual cost of 
what may be properly called the Egyp- 
tian expedition to Dongola. I do not 

Mr. Speaker. 
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include in that cost the sum of £145,000 
which, as the Committee will see, stands 
in a subsequent Estimate for garrisoning 
Suakim and neighbouring places by 
the Indian troops. That is an item 
which has nothing to do with the 
Egyptian Government, except, of course, 
that the services which the Indian troops 
were thus able to render were of very 
great importance and usefulness to the 
Egyptian Government in successfully 
carrying on the Dongola campaign. 
[(““ Hear, hear!”] But I think the Com- 
mittee will feel that under any circum- 
stances it would not have been right for 
us to have imposed that expenditure 
upon the Government of Egypt. 
[Cheers.] Therefore it is proposed now 
as a separate Vote altogether, and has 
no reference to the expenditure which I 
am about to explain to the Committee. 
The cost of the expedition, properly so 
called, was £733,000. That included 
the extension of the railway and 
telegraph from Sarras to Abu Fatmeh, 
on the way to Dongola, of £185,000 
and also the cost of the gun- 
boats purchased for the purposes of the 
expedition. I need not remind the Com- 
mittee that both these items are, so to 
speak, still to the good and will render 
valuable service in the future. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear!”] They altogether form nearly 
one-third of the total cost of the expedi- 
tion. The cost of the expedition in 
another and more important way was, 
I think, equally small when compared 
with the results achieved. No more out 
of the whole Egyptian force than 47 per- 
sons were killed in action, 235 fell vic 
tims to cholera, and rather more than 
100 to other forms of disease during the 
months the campaign lasted. Probably 
with regard to that latter point, as many 
lives would have been lost if the troops 
had remained at home. I do not think 
that any more complete success was ever 
obtained by any expedition that was ever 
undertaken. ([Cheers.} I do not say 
this as wishing to take any credit what- 
ever to Her Majesty’s Government. The 
credit is due, of course, to Sir Herbert 
Kitchener—[cheers}—and the gallant offi- 
cers and men under his command, and 
last, but by no means least, to Lord 
Cromer and the authorities at Cairo. 
[Cheers.] I think when we compare the 
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cost which I have quoted with the anti- 
cipations which were held out upon the 
subject to Parliament last spring, there 
is a good deal to be said, or rather a 
good deal that might be said. I remem- 
ber that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Montrose Burghs told us, in 
so many words, that the Cabinet must 
have gone mad in sanctioning this expe- 
dition. I remember that: the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Wol- 
verhampton, in a Debate upon the Bud- 
get, criticised me very severely for not 
having made any special provision 
for this expenditure. But why? Be 
cause he said that in the year 1884 Par- 
liament had to be called togethcr in the 
autumn to increase the income tax by 
14d. in the pound in order to pay the 
expenditure then incurred in the Soudan, 
and again in the year 1885 a Vote of 
Credit of no less than £4,500,000 was 
taken for the same purpose, when the 
Sinking Fund had actually to be suspen- 
ded in order to provide it. Those were 
the anticipations the right hon. Gentle- 
man and hon. Gentlemen opposite held 
out to the country last spring as the pro- 
bable expenditure upon this campaign. 
Those expectations have been ubsolutely 
falsified. One thing, and one thing alone, 
has proved correct, that is, the anticipa- 
tion that I should be called upon to ask 
this House to vote a certain sum of 
money. The right hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton said that if history re- 
peated itself in policy it would also in 
cost. I ventured then to say that history 
had not repeated itself in policy, that we 
and the Egyptian Government had taken 
warning by the occurrences of 1884 and 
1885, and the manner in which this ex- 
pedition had been planned, and the mode 
in which it had been conducted, were not 
the same as the policy of those days, and 
that therefore the result would be very 
different. But I should like to point out 
to the Committee that if the anticipations 
which I had every right to form at that 
date had been realised I should not have 
had to ask the House to vote a single 
penny of the cost of the expedition. I 
shave said it has cost £733,000. As 
the Committee will recollect, £512,500 
in English currency was advanced by the 
Commission of the Caisse to the Egyptian 
Government for the purposes of the Don- 
gola expedition. That sum, together with 
the surplus fund at the disposal of the 
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Egyptian Government, would have prac- 
tically enabled it to have defrayed all the 
cost of the expedition. The Committee 
are well aware why it is I stand before 
them asking for this Vote. The decision — 
at which the Commission of the Caisse 
arrived—that this expedition was, so to 
speak, extraordinary expenditure, which 
they were justified in aiding by a grant 
from the reserve fund at their disposal— 
was set aside by the Mixed Court of Appeal 
in Egypt, and the Egyptian Government 
were directed to repay the Caisse the sum 
advanced, with interest. That sum, as 
the Committee will see in the Paper ! 
that has been circulated, amounts to E 
£528,000, and as soon as that decision f 
had been arrived at by the Court, as soon 

as the Egyptian Government had inti- 
mated—and I think it was quite right to 
intimate—that having agreed to abide by 

the jurisdiction of the Court it was bound 

to carry out its judgment, and therefore 

to repay the money, we lost not a day in 4 
informing the Egyptian Government that 

we would, as far as we were concerned, 

hold them harmless in the matter— 
[cheers|—and ask Parliament to recoup 

them the expenditure they had to repay. - 

I do not wish—I could not speak with 
authority—to say anything as to the 

legal merits of the judgment of the Mixed 

Court of Appeal. The view of the Egyp- 

tian Government and their legal advisers 

has been ably set out in the Papers pre- 

sented to the House. But, I am bound 

to say that, in my opinion, a situation 

has been created in Egypt, by that deci- 

sion, of a remarkable kind. The Com- 

mittee are well aware that the Egyptian 
Government is practically, in financial : 
matters, in leading strings under the 
authority of the Great Powers, and that 
authority is largely exercised by the Com- 

mission of the Caisse (which is a Commis- 

sion composed of the representatives of 

the Great Powers), and among the duties 

specially: delegated to that Commission 
was the duty of receiving a certain portion ; 
of the annual surplus accruing to the 
Egyptian Government and devoting it to 

a reserve fund for unforeseen contin- 

gencies, primarily, I suppose, in the inte- 

rests of the bondholders. But they were 

specially authorised to devote from time 

to time, on the application of the Egyptian 
Government, a portion of that reserve 
fund to meeting any extraordinary ex- 
penditure which might be required by 
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that Government beyond the ordinary 
expenses of the Budget of the year. Act- 
ing on that authority, which was specially 
vested in them by the Great Powers whom 
they represent, the Commission of the 
Caisse by a majority (as they have often 
decided before by a majority) voted 
— £512,000 to the Egyptian Government. 
After considering the matter, they deli- 
berately resolved that the expedition to 
Dongola might properly be included 
among the extraordinary expenditure to 
which the reserve fund might properly be 
devoted. But what has been the uecision 
of the Mixed Court of Appeal? That 
Court, acting, as far as I can understand, 
upon the view that there is a certain 
difference between the terms of the decree 
of 1876 and the Law of Liquidation of 
1880—a difference which Lord Cromer, 
who himself took part in drawing up the 
Law of Liquidation of 1880, asserts to 
his own knowledge was not a real differ: 
ence, but a mere drafting difference not 
intended to make any real difference at 
all—acting, I say, upon that view, the 
Mixed Court of Appeal have decided that 
any one member of the Commission of 
—the Caisse might appeal to them against 
the decision of all the rest of the members 
of the Commission, and might thus en- 
able this Mixed Court of Appeal—which 
itself is the creature of the Great Powers 
in Egyptian affairs—to override and set 
aside the decision, all but unanimous, of 
the Commission of the Caisse on a matter 
which was specially entrusted to them by 
the Great Powers. [Cheers.] The deci- 
sion seems to me to be almost absurd. 
Here is a reserve fund which, at the time 
of the Dongola expedition, amounted to 
£2,750,000. <A considerable part of it 
was not needed for any other purpose. 
It had been accumulated by the wise 
financial administration of the Egyptian 
Government acting under our advice. Its 
very existence was due to no other cause. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] The Egyptian Govern- 
ment decided that it was necessary that 
part of this fund should be applied to the 
cost of the Dongola expedition. We, who 
are responsible after all for the safety of 
Egypt—a responsibility in which no 
other Power shares with us anything at 
all—{loud cheers|—we supported the 
view of the Egyptian Government. The 


t 


majority of the Great Powers took the 
same view, but the whole thing is over- 
turned and set aside by the decision of the 
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Mixed Court of Appeal. I am bound to 
say that, in my opinion, when next year 
the time arrives at which the constitution 
and the powers of these Mixed Courts 
have to be reconsidered, a very grave 
question ought to and must arise as to 
what shall be their powers and authority 
in the future—[cheers|—and whether 
they shall be allowed in this way to inter- 
fere in affairs which have been delibe- 
rately entrusted by the Great Powers to 
another tribunal altogether. That is for 
the future. For the present the Egyptian 
Government had no option but to repay 
this money, and we felt that we had no 
option but to recoup them. The terms 
upon which we have made the advance are 
these. We have made an agreement with 
the Egyptian Government that while the 
advance is outstanding—and in the ad- 
vance I include £270,000 included in the 
estimate to which I will subsequently 
allude—while the advance is outstanding 
they shall pay 2? per cent. interest on 
the money, being the same rate paid on 
our own Funds, and that it shall rest with 
the two Governments from time to time 
to agree as to the repayment by the Egyp- 
tian Government of the capital sum by 
such instalments as may be found pos- 
sible and convenient. [ Hear, hear! ”] 
The Egyptian Government have willingly 
accepted that proposal. [Opposition 
laughter.| I hear a suggestion that it is 
not surprising that they should. The 
hon. Member for Northampton will pro- 
bably find fault with me for advancing 
the money on too easy terms. [Mr. 
LapoucnERE: “ No.”] He may say there 
is no technical security. That is perfectly 
true. Owing to their financial fetters the 
Egyptian Government are unable to give 
any such technical security. But we have 
the word of the Egyptian Government, 
which we trust, and we have this further 
fact—that we are in occupation of Egypt 
—{laughter and cheers|—and the fact 
that we have been compelled to make this 
advance, through, certainly no fault or 
action of our own, is, I think, rather likely 
to prolong that occupation. [Renewed 
cheers and laughter.| I have no doubt 
that will be regarded by Gentlemen oppo- 
site with great objection. I have never 
concealed my own opinion that if you 
regard the occupation of Egypt solely as 
an abstract. question there is not a little 
to be said against the advantages of that 
cecupation to this country. But the 
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matter has long passed beyong the region 
of abstract questions. Owing to a long 
chain of events, for which no Minister and 
no Government can be held specially re- 
sponsible, Mr. Gladstone and his col- 
leagues were forced into the occupation 
of Egypt. From that day to this, though 
Governments have been in office whose 
leading members ardently desired that 
that occupation should cease, this country 
has never been able to terminate it either 
with honour or safety. What is the main 
cause of the prolongation of that occupa- 
tion to the present day and the probabi- 
lity of its prolongation much longer than 


, was anticipated? I believe mainly this— 


—— 








' that France, especially, has never allowed 
_ us a free hand in Egyp 


t. 

Mr. HENRY LABOUCHERE (North- 
ampton): Why should she? [Opposition 
cheers. | 

*To—e CHANCELLOR or tne EX- 
CHEQUER: Why should she? Because 
she voluntarily declined to join us in 
going to Egypt, and she cast upon us 
by that act the sole responsibility for 
the safety of Egypt, and I have 
always felt that we might justly have 
demanded that we should have a free hand 
to perform that responsibility. But there 
is one thing to be said. I cannot under- 
stand how anyone who objects to allowing 
the Egyptian Government to use half a 
million of its own surplus—which is not 
wanted for any other purpose—in, the 
recovery of its lost province of Dongola, 
and insists that the Egyptian Government 
shall be bound hand and foot by finan- 
cial fetters, which prevent it from profit- 
ing by those conversion economies which 
are due to its admirable financial ad- 
ministration—I cannot understand how 
anyone who holds the view that the 
Egyptian Government must continue 
to be so fettered, can at the same time 
contend that Egypt is fit to stand alone. 
I do not wish to dwell more on the past 
or even the present. Now I come to say 
something as to the future. Of course, 
the fact that the Egyptian Government 
has been refused permission to use its own 
surplus in this way has an important 
effect on the financial situation, and we 
have had very carefully to consider 
whether we should sanction a further 
advance in the policy which was adopted 
last year, or whether that policy should be 
reversed. What was our policy last year? 
It was, for reasons which seemed to us 
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sufficient, the restoration, to civilisation 
of the province of Dongola. _ [“ Hear, 
hear!”] But since that expedition was 
undertaken we have never concealed, 
either from Parliament or from the 
country, that in our view there should be 
a further advance in the same direction— 
[cheers|—and that Egypt could never be 
held to be permanently secured so long 
as a hostile power was in occupation of 
the Nile Valley up to Khartoum. [ Cheers. ] 
We have had to consider whether that 
policy should still be pursued. I think 
there is one thing of which we and others 
may be quite certain. If we believe any 
policy to be right with reference to Egypt 
this country will not be worried out of it 
—{cheers|—by hindrances and difficulties 
such as the refusal of this money. 
[Cheers.| We believe that the policy is 
right, and we intend that it shall be still 
pursued. [Cheers.] But we intend that 
it shall be pursued prudently and gradu- 
ally, for it certainly would not be either 
to the political or financial advantage o’ 
Egypt that more territory should b 


restored to her than she can properly ad - 


minister or properly defend, and, there- 
fore, what we propose is that the policy 
shall be continued in the coming season 


‘first of all by an advance to a very impor- 


tant point of the Nile called Abu Hamed, 
which lies to the north-east of the ex- 
treme limits of the present province of 
Dongola. I ought to say, however, that 
that advance will be an Egyptian advance. 
Hon. Members, no doubt, will remember 
the rumours that were spread about 
widely last year as to the enormous pre- 
parations that were being made in this 
country for expeditions to the Soudan and 
other matters of that kind. The same 
rumours have been repeated, and the 
names of eminent commanders have been 
suggested for the work. These rumours 
now are as void of any foundation as the 
rumours were last year. [Cheers.] This 
is to be as that was, an Egyptian advance 
in the first place to Abu Hamed, and after- 
wards possibly beyond. [Cheers.] How 
far I do not think it right to say. But 
this I will say, that in our opinion the 
main work to be done in the coming 
season should be, firstly, the consolidation 
and connection of the districts already 
under the dominion of theKhedive ; and 
secondly, the acquisition of important 
strategical positions which may be of the 
utmost value in the future. 


[Cheers.] . 
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We propose to contribute to the work (o 
the extent that has been named in the 
Estimate—£270,000. How is that money 
to be expended? It is to be expended 1 
purchasing material for a light railway 
between Wady Halfa and Abu Hamed 
racross the chord of the great bend of 
the Nile, along a route which for 
generations has been the main caravan 
road from Cairo to the interior of Africa. 
The Egyptian Government will construct 
that railway, and they will bear all the 
other expenses that are likely to be in- 
curred in the coming season. I have 
had conferences both with Sir Herbert 
Kitchener and with Mr. Dawkins, 
of the Egyptian Financial Department, 
and I have satisfied myself both as to the 
nature of the operations to be undertaken, 
their probable cost, and the means of the 
Egyptian Government to meet them ; 
and I can state that it is not in 
our contemplation to ask Parliament 
~ during 1897 for any further expenditure 
in this matter than that which is now pro- 
posed. We believe that in the policy 
which I have indicated and in the Vote 
which we propose towards carrying it out 
we shall be meeting the desires of the 
great majority of the people of this 
country. [Cheers.] 

Mr. LABOUCHERE asked what the 
total cost of the railway was estimated to 
be. 

*Toe CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER: That I am not prepared at 
the moment to tell the hon. Member. 
But the main cost of these railways i 
always the material, and the vote which 
we propose will be for all the material 
required for the railway. That line, we 
believe, will not only be of very great 
value for military purposes in the com- 
paratively near future, it will, we hope, 
some day be a commercial highway of 
great importance between Egypt and the 
interior of Africa. [Cheers.| I do not 
suppose that I shall be able to convince 
right hon. and hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
who have always consistently opposed this 
policy, that we are right in our belief that 
it is necessary for the security of Egypt 
that a hostile Power should not per- 
manently be situated at Khartoum or that 
we have acted wisely in undertaking this 
task ; but I think I may venture to appeal 
to hon. Members who approved of our 
policy last year whether the result of that 
policy—whether the success of that expe- 
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dition in the manner which I have de- 
scribed does not justify them in reposing 
in us confidence for the future. [Cheers.| 
There is one word I would venture to say 
even to the right hon. and hon. Gentlemen 
opposite. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Monmouthshire, m 
speaking on the Address in answer to Her 
Majesty’s Gracious Speech, was good 
enough to compliment me on the posses- 
sion of common sense in this matter. 
But, then, he went on to say that I had 
deviated into philanthropy. Has philan- 
thropy no claims upon usin this matter? 
|Cheers.| I do not wish to underrate any 
of our responsibilities, let us say for the 
Armenians or for any of the subjects of 
the Sultan of Turkey. But these respon- 
sibilities are not nearly so great or so 
special as our responsibility for the in- 
habitants of the Soudan. This country 
solely, deliberately, and, I think, unwit- 
tingly compelled the Egyptian Govern- 
ment to abandon the Soudan. Our people 
were told at the time by Mr. Gladstone 
and others, who, I have no _ doubt, 
believed it, that it was a proper thing 
to relieve the inhabitants of the Soudan, 
who were rightly struggling to be free, 
from the tyranny of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment. But what do we see now? From 
the reports of those who. have been so 
unfortunate as to be prisoners of the 
Khalifa ; from the condition to which the 
once fertile province of Dongola has been 
reduced under that Government; from 
the delight of the population at welcoming 
back that Egyptian Government who were 
supposed to appear to them in the light 
of tyrants; we may be quite sure that 
there never was a case in any part of the 
world in which an unfortunate and help- 
less population groaned under a more 
ruthless, more barbarous, and more 
fanatical tyranny than the peaceful in- 
habitants of the Soudan under the rule 
of the Khalifa. [Cheers.] Is it because 
ihe skins of these men are black, is it 
becauce the religion is Mohamedan, that 
the claims of humanity, which were so 
strong with the right hon. Member for 
Montrose in the matter of Armenia, are 
nothing tousnow? [Cheers.| I will not 
believe it. I am no believer in the 
mission, even of so powerful a country 
as this, to redress the wrongs of 
humanity all over the world. But here 
is a case in which the task is ready to our 
hand. Here is a case in which, as the 
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right hon. Gentleman himself has said, | 
there is reason to believe that this baleful 

power of the Khalifa is of itself crumbling 

todecay. Here isa case in which we may | 
fulfil that responsibility which undoubt- | 
edly rests upon us. I believe the great | 
majority of our people will desire that | 
that task should be undertaken and that 
responsibility fulfilled. [Cheers.] 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Montrose | 
Burghs): I think no one in the House 
will conceal from himself the gravity of 
some of the language which has fallen 
from the right hon. Gentleman. [Cheers.] | 
I should have thought that if ever there | 
was &@ moment at which it was most | 
desirable not to allow a whisper to fall 
that might break the harmony amongst 
the European Powers, this was the 
moment. [Cheers.] If ever there was a 
moment when neither by word nor by 
act should you increase the irritation felt 
notoriously in some quarters, I should 
have thought that this was the moment. 
[Cheers.| How can the right hon, Gentle- 
man suppose that the language that he 
used in the earlier part of his remarks 
about the action of France and Russia in 
(relation to the affair of the Caisse can 
be regarded as anything but a direct, and 
1 venture to think, a most imprudent 
challenge to these Powers to question the 
sincerity of our plea for remaining in 
Egypt—a direct challenge to them to take 
up a new position? The First Lord of 
the Treasury, the Secretary for the 
Colonies, and other Gentlemen opposite 
have done us the justice to say that since 
the present Government has been in office 
we on this side have been scrupulously 
careful to use no language and take no 
action that should in any way 
multiply difficulties or make em- 
barrassments for Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in respect of foreign policy. 
Have they done us that justice? I hope 
they will believe that in the remarks which 
I have already made, and in those which 
I shall proceed to make, there is no desire 
whatever to take party advantage of those 
most delicate and dangefous transactions. 
It is impossible to deny that the position 
in Egypt is, as the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has said, an absurd position, that 
it is of a very intolerable character, and 
so on ; but it is precisely because we hold 
that view, because we hold that the posi- 
tion is absurd in its present attitude to- 
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of Egypt, that we question the expediency 
of an indefinitely prolonged occupation 
there ; and that is the very foundation of 
our case. [Cheers.| That is our general 
case; and I am not now going into the 
general question of the occupation of 
Egypt, because after all the general ques- 
tion is entirely secondary, and merely 
incidental to the particular question which 
we are called upon to discuss this after- 
noon. But it makes me wonder the more 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 


Supply. 


| is generally distinguished by strong com- 


mon sense, should have gratuitously and 
without occasion raised it, not only for 
our consideration, but for the considera- 
tion of foreign Powers who think them- 
selves interested in the large general ques- 
tion. I will only say this upon it. I 


|} know many hon. Gentlemen opposite 


think that those who hold the view that 
the time may come when we shall have 
done our work in Egypt, and who ques- 
tion the expediency of the expedition to 
Khartoum, are almost guilty of high trea- 
son. [‘ Hear, hear,” and laughter.| I 
confess that I have never heard upon the 
general question a full, an intelligent, and 
a deliberate statement, either on this side 
of the House or on that of the precise 
gains which the people of Great Britain 
vet out of our occupation of Egypt. Iam 
not saying that is the only view that 
ought to be taken. We have respon- 
sibilities there which we cannot avoid ; I 
know it full well, and I have no desire to 
evade them ; but if you are going to raise, 
as the right hon. Gentleman has done, the 
general question, I do hope the House 
and our constituents will ask explicitly 
and plainly what are the advantages we 
are to gain from an indefinite, prolonged 
occupation of Egypt against the consent 
of some of those who, rightly or wrongly, 
think themselves interested. That is a 
question well worth considering and dis- 
cussing, and I expect that, after a few 
weeks are over, after the language of the 
right hon. Gentleman, it is a question 
which will be unpleasantly forced upon 
us. As to the prophecies of last year, the 
right hon. Gentleman was very magnani- 
mous, or at least thought himself so, when 
he said that he had no desire to recall 
them and their falsification which events 
had brought about. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman reminded the Committee that I 
had used the word “ madness ” in connec- 
tion with the action of Her Majesty's 
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Government in undertaking the Dongola 
expedition. But I am not yet repentant 
for the use of that word. I am by no 
means repentant, because it is perfectly 
clear that what we foresaw last year is 
going to come true, and the Dongola ex- 


pedition is now avowed to be the first step | 


of a large, prolonged, costly, and 
dangerous set of operations which it is 
nothing short of madness in the present 
position of the world for the Government 
gratuitously and without any active oc- 
casion to plunge into. [Cheers.] We 
were not the only persons who prophesied 
last year. We were assured last year by, 
I think, every hon. Gentleman who spoke 
from, the Bench opposite that this expedi- 
tion was to be an Egyptian expedition, 
conducted by the forces of Egypt alone, 
and to be defrayed out of the resources 
of Egypt alone. 
which we pointed out at the moment. You 
have forgotten when going into the pro- 
phecies which you think have been falsi- 


fied that there were other warnings and | 
I particularly made | 


remonstrances used. 
a pointed charge that you had embarked 
en this enormous enterprise, so far as we 
knew, without making sure that you 
carried the Powers with you, and 


especially one particular Power. Then the | 


First Lord of the Treasury said, 


“That is not so; we have no reason to sup- 
pose that the Powers make any objection to 
the step on which we have embarked.” 


The Colonial Secretary used language of 
the same kind on the same occasion, and, 
I think, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
also. But it is now clear that our warn- 
ing, our prophecy if you like, in March 
last was abundantly justified. 


come to the House to-day to ask the sanc- 
tion of the House for this advance, as you 
call it, exactly shows that our warning was 
well inspired, that your confidence that 
you had the Powers with you and carried 
them along with you, sanctioning, ap- 
proving, and aiding this expedition, was 
entirely wrong, and—most important 
point of all—of the prophecies made last 


year your prohecies have been falsified, | 


and not ours. [Cheers.] Nothing could 
be more explicit. There was the confident 
language used by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that Egypt would be able to 
defray the expenses of the expedition and 
that no penny would come out of the 


Mr, John Morley. 
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pockets of the British taxpayer. He has 
referred to the discussion that took place 

| between my right hon. Friend the Mem- 
| ber for Wolverhampton and _ himself 
across the table, but he did not quote 
| the strongest and most definite expression 
of my right hon. Friend’s opinion. My 
right hon. Friend said, 


“If the Committee think that Egypt is going 

to pay when all is done, they will be very 
| gravely disappointed. Sooner or later Eng- 
land will have to pay, for the pn that has 
been adopted is yours, and the initiative is 
yours.” 


_[Cheers.] Then the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer got up and said, “The Egyptian 
Government have undertaken this expedi- 

| tion ”——-what a farce it is to talk of the 
| Egyptian Government; all through the 
| Chancellor of the Exchequer’s speech to- 
night he made me smile when he spoke 
of the Egyptian Government undertaking 
this or that, because it means Her 
| Majesty’s Government and no other— 


“With their own forces and at their own cost. 

. It is probable that some charge may 
| be imposed upon us in connection with the dis- 
patch of special service officers in the move- 
ment of the British troops now in Egypt. but 
I, at any rate, have no reason to anticipate 
that any of the terrible prognostications of 
| the right hon. Gentleman will be fulfilled.” 


| Does the right hon. Gentleman now con- 
| tend that my right hon. Friend made a 
| false prophecy when he said “ sooner or 
| later England will have to pay?” The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has told us 
—the particulars are not over full, but 
| they are still sufficient—the conditions 
| under which that advance has been made. 
As I understand it, £733,000 has been 
advanced. [‘ No, no!”] 

| *fnx CHANCELLOR or tae EX- 
| CHEQUER: £733,000 was the total 
“cost of the expedition. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Then £528,000 has 
-been advanced at 2? per cent. interest, to 
be paid, I suppose, in the ordinary way, 
and the principal to be repaid in instal- 
| ments as may be convenient to the Egyp- 
| tian Government. But I should like to 
know whether the right hon. Gentleman 
expects the Egyptian Government to 
make provision for the repayment, of the 
instalments. No date is fixed when the 
Egyptian Government are to repay. I 
| wonder how the Egyptian Government, 
| which, remember, has no money to spare 
| from current. purposes, is to be expected 
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to be ever able to repay those instalments. 
I do not believe that money has ever been 


- advanced on security so childish as this, 


because we all know that the Egyptian 
Government will not be able, without 
starving those services which we are 
proud to see undertaken for the benefit 
of the people of Egypt, to repay those in- 
stalments. [Cheers.]| Why do you not 
have the courage of your own policy and 
say to the House: “ It is our policy ; the 
initiative was ours ; all these philanthropic 
pretensions which we make are ours ; we 
will pay for them?” Surely, if all those 
operations are to be undertaken for the 
satisfaction, as the right hon. Gentleman 
has told us, of our own philanthropic in- 
stincts, it is rather hard that Parliament 
should be called upon to pay £500,000 
for the past satisfaction of our philan- 
thropy, and to advance a number of 
half-millions of money before those opera- 
tions come within sight of a close. 
[Cheers.| I do not know why in this 
Estimate the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
does not add the £145,000 to be repaid 
to the Government of India for the extra 
expenses, and which are to be left out of 
the cost of the operations.  [‘ Hear, 
hear! ”] If those expenses were added, 
the public at home would see what the 
real cost of this expedition has been. It 
—has been over £900,000; and the argu- 
ments used in defence of that expenditure, 
if they are to be worth anything at all, 
are arguments why the British taxpayer 
should find the money and why we should 
not go through this empty formality of 
veiling it under the form of “ an advance.” 
Let us look at the pleas which the right 
hon. Gentleman and his Friends ad- 
vance for what has been done. The 
first was the defence of the frontier. 
It now appears that the frontier was in 
~no sort of danger. The second plea was 
that the primary object of the operations, 
as Lord Cromer called it, was to relieve 
~the Italian army from pressure at Kas- 
sala, and so prevent the possibility of 
that place falling into hostile hands. 
But there is a great deal of evidence to 
show that, though the Italian Govern- 
ment in the first instance did, no doubt, 
press .Her Majesty's Government to 


render them some aid, the Italian 


Government and their military officers 
on the spot desired nothing so much as 
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to leave Kassala and evacuate the terri- 
tory round about it at the very moment 
when Her Majesty's Government were 
saying that the relief of the Italians was 
one of their great objects. It is very 
difficult to suppose that anything could 
have happened in Kassala after the 
Italians evacuated it, as they desired to 
do, which would have affected that 
“policy. The third plea was that the 
“fertile granary of Dongola was to be 
added to the Egyptian territory.” Now, 
this year, we have got an entirely differ- 
ent set of arguments. The old argu- 
ments are all dropped, because everyone 
can see how hollow they were. The 
+first of the new arguments is that we 
are going to continue these operations 
in order “to avenge the follies of our old 
Soudan policy.” Lord Cromer, I think, 
used language about “the shade of 
Gordon beckoning us on to Khartoum.” 
And Lord Salisbury, in another place, 
said that our object under this head was 
“to efface” what had taken place 12 or 
13 years ago. But there again, if you 
are going to avenge your own follies, 
you ought surely to pay. [“ Hear, 
hear!”] I do not understand upon 
what principle the people of Egypt, the 
Egyptian Treasury, is to be loaded for 
the present, and with the prospect of 
an indefinite load for the future, in order 
to avenge our policy. The second new 
argument is that we are going up the 
Nile in order to “ extirpate a vile and 
cruel despotism, compared with which 
the worst performances of the Palace at 
Constantinople are bright and saintly 
deeds.” Then, thirdly, the occupation 
tof Dongola is justified because it is “on 
the highway to Khartoum.” Does it 
not strike the House, as Iam sure it will 
strike the country, as a most ambiguous 
and equivocal course, that while we had 
one set of arguments for the Dongola 
expedition last year we now have another 
set of arguments used retrospectively 
about the Dongola expedition and pro- 
spectively as to projected expeditons to 
places named by the right hon. Gentle- 
man on the way to Khartoum? But 
awe are not to stop even at Khartoum. 
The First Lord of the Treasury carries 
us still further. I confess I heard his 
language with considerable alarm on the 
opening night of the Debate on the 
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Address. The right thon. Gentleman 
said on that occasion :— 


“We hold that the position of Egypt can- 
not be regarded as satisfactory until the con- 
trol of the country over .large parts at all 
events of the Soudan has been re-established.” 


[“ Hear, hear!” from the Fist Lorp of 
the Treasury.] We are not to stop at 
Khartoum, and I am glad the right hon. 
Gentleman cheers that. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): I do not quite follow. I made no 
geographical limitations. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: But surely going to 
Khartoum is one thing, and acquiring 
control over large parts of the Soudan 
when you get to Khartoum is another. 
And I think the right hon. Gentleman is 
right in using wider language than was 
used by the Prime Minister and even 
that of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
For when you get to Khartoum, what 
will you have to do! Undoubtedly your 
first task will be solidly to establish an 
Egyptian Administration there. Do you 
suppose, when you have got an Egyptian 
Administration there, that there will be 
no frontier difficulties? It is as certain 
as anything can be that the old difficul- 
ties and conditions will return, and I 
was glad that the right hon. Gentleman 
frankly faced that and was prepared not 
only to admit that the policy of the 
Government is to go to Khartoum, but 
all the liabilities which going to Khar- 
toum will involve. The Secretary for the 
Colonies last year distinctly said that if 
Egyptian statesmen had their way, or 
were able freely to declare their opinion 
and judgment, they would not be con- 
tent, or Egypt could not be regarded as 
secure and as possessing full guarantees 
of prosperity, unless they had their old 

| Soudanese territory restored to them in 
‘its entirety. Having regard to all the 
facts and forces of the situation, I 
greatly fear an extension of your opera- 
tions will be forced upon you by the 
necessities of the case. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer twitted us with being 
deaf to the claims of philanthropy and 
humanity in dealing with these unfortu- 
nate people, and said—How is it you can 
be so anxious about Armenians while 
you forget the victims of worse despot- 
ism in the Soudan? There is no dis- 


crepancy whatever between the attitude 
Mr. J. Morley. 
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taken by hon. Gentlemen on both sides 
of the House and in both Parties as to 
Armenia, and the position taken with 
regard to the Khalifa. When you taunt 
us with being deficient in philanthropy, 
with being indifferent to the fate of these 
unfortunate people, I would remind you 
of the language used by Lord Salisbury 
only nine years ago. On March 16, 1888, 
in another place, Lord Salisbury said :— 


Supply. 


“We do not —— in any degree from the 
policy of leaving the Soudan.” 


and with regard to the question of re- 
storing the country to civilisation de- 
clared that that 


“could only be carried out by a large and 
costly expedition, entailing an enormous sacri- 
fice of blood and treasure, and for the present 
a continuous expenditure.” 


[Ministerial cheers.| The question of 
humanity must, after all, be settled ; 
your decision must be guided by con- 
siderations of policy, and you may 
depend upon this, that you will not carry 
out your expedition to Khartoum and all 
your operations incident thereto without 
inflicting an amount of suffering, and 
perhaps causing an amount of disorder 
and chaos which will far outweigh any 
advantages you have got out of your 
present partial, and possibly temporary, 
expedition. As far as the Armenians 
are concerned, there you had definite 
responsibilities which were imposed 
upon you by your own action. I am 
not one of those who desire to carry out 
all these obligations regardless of all the 
diplomatic and military hazards which 
might befall. [Ministerial cheers.] 1 
desire that England should take her 
share in putting down desperate atroci- 
ties in Armenia, but I hold she should, 
at all events, choose her time for execut- 
ing these humane and _ philanthropic 
operations in the Soudan. This is the 
point which I have strongest in my mind, 
that you could not possibly have chosen 
a more inopportune moment than you 
took last year and than you are taking 
now for these operations. The House 
will remember the language of the 
Queen’s Speech with regard to the 
condition of affairs abroad and the lan- 
guage of the Colonial Secretary as to the 
anxieties of his own Department, and 
yet this very moment, when there is 
good ground—I do not say for anything 
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like alarm, but for anxiety and circum- 
spection—this is the moment at which 
you announce a policy which, if carried 
out, will have military effects which will 
—tertainly involve locking up a consider- 
able, probably a great, body of troops 
and will also involve you in diplomatic 
difficulties ; this very moment when you 
know, we all know, that we are within 
sight and measurable distance of new 
conditions of sea-power, new conditions 
in regard to the balance of marine power 
~-in the Eastern Mediterranean—this is 


the moment which you choose to take a | 


step which will endanger more than 


ever it has been endangered before your | 


military and naval policy in the Eastern 
Mediterranean, and which will make it 
more difficult to readjust that policy, as 
undoubtedly it will be found necessary 
in some respects to do, and this change 
is announced in language the most 
inopportune and imprudent. [Cheers.] 
Under cover of your military success in 
the Dongola expedition—a success which, 
from a military point of view, we all 
admire, whether we approve or disap- 
prove of the expedition—under cover of 





the natural satisfaction and exultation | 


which it has created inside and outside 
the House, you are embarking upon a 
policy which has been before now repu- 
diated and condemned not only by Mr. 
-~Gladstone, but by the present Prime 
Minister himself. [Cheers.]| I do not 
want to say more. I have been for about 
2 or 13 years from time to time raising 


protests — unsuccessfully, I admit -— 
against this Soudan policy. But Ihave 
not been wholly unsuccessful. We with- 


drew from the Soudan policy of Mr. 
Gladstone in 1885; and that withdrawal 
—was entirely approved of by Lord Salis- 
bury himself. Not only that, but in 
1887, remember, he took steps which, if 
the French and Turkish Governments 
had been wiser, would have terminated 
our occupation of Egypt.  [“ Hear, 
hear!”] After all this, it is deplorable 
to see steps being boldly announced, and 
likely to be taken, which will embark 
us on what I think to be a series of 
costly, perilous, and thankless opera- 
tions. [Cheers.] And, quite apart from 
the thanklessness, the cost, and the 
bloodshed involved, these operations are 
to take place at a moment in the history 
of the world and of diplomatic relations 
when they must be fraught with the 
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gravest risks. | We shall be very fortu- 
nate if we escape from them—for they 
will be long operations—without re 
| pulses and humiliations of which what 
| happened the other day in the affair of 
_ the Caisse was only a beginning. [“Hear, 
| hear!” | TI put a question to-day to the 
| Under Secretary as to the action taken 
| two days ago by the Governments of 
| France and Russia. The right hon. 
Gentleman informed us that the Russian 
and French Consul Generals had told 
| the Egyptian Government that, if they 
wanted an advance, their business was 
| to get it from the Caisse, and that they 
had no right, according to the law, to 
tuke the advance directly from Great 
Britain. I express no opinion as to their 
legal position ; but the House will feel, 
I am sure, that the fact that such action 
has been taken by France and Russia 
at this moment—though not, perhaps, 
momentous in itself—is a sufficient indi- 
cation of the temper of the Powers with 
which we have to deal—a temper which 
will not, I fear, be improved by what 
has taken place in this House this after- 
noon. [Cheers.| 

*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean) said that everyone now 
knew where the £120,000 promised to 
the Voluntary Schools had gone. It 
had gone into the sands of the Soudan. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Montrose had quoted some of the 
pledges given on this subject last year 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
But he had not quoted the strongest 
words of all. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was pressed over and over 
again to say whether Parliament would 
be asked for money in connection with 
this expedition in the present year. The 
right hon. Gentleman was warned as to 
the probability of a difficulty in connec- 
tion with the Caisse ; and yet he insisted 
on replying that he had no reason to 
expect that any call would be made on 
Parliament in the present year, except 
for the salaries of a few special service 
officers. ‘‘ There would be no obligation 
to provide any large expenditure.” Now 
the right hon. Gentleman came down 
with the cheerful announcement practi- 
cally that an expedition was going to 
Khartoum. [Cries of “No!”] Well, 
the expedition was going forward, and 
the opinion and intention of Her 
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Majesty's Government were that even- 
tually the expedition would reach Khar- 
toum. The right hon. Gentleman said 
it was an Egyptian expedition ; but the 
expedition which the House was now 
asked to pay for was also an Egyptian 
expedition. The graver part of the case 
was that the right hon. Gentleman had 
entirely departed from the past policy 


‘COMMONS! 


of prudent Leaders of the Conservative | 


Party on this question. 


He said that | 


we were not going to be worried into | 


leaving Egypt. It 
to be worried into anything opposed to 
our interests ; but the Government had 
declared over and over again that the 


eccupation of Egypt was contrary to 


our military interests, and, in the 
words twice expressly approved by 
Lord Salisbury, was “a burdensome 


drain” on us. It really looked as though 
the Government had been worried into 
remaining in Egypt against the dictates 
of wisdom and prudence. The state- 
ment that what had occurred was likely 
to prolong our occupation, made in the 
menacing language and in the formid- 
able and distinct manner adopted by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, was, he 
feared, a declaration that the policy of 
the Conservative Party on this question 
had changed since 1888. A very im- 
portant book had recently appeared by 


— Sir G. Clarke and Mr. Thursfield, and in 


was quite proper not | 
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apparent success at first, the expedition 
would be pressed on to Khartoum and 
Darfur, and that ultimately a British 
force would have to be sent.’”’ He did not 
believe in these alarming reports as to 
the dangers to Egypt which were con- 
jured up last year. Let the Committee 
remember the extreme variety of the 
excuses which had been made for this 
expedition. Last year it was said that 
the Egyptian frontier at Wady Halfa was 
indefensible and liable to Dervish 
raids, which were a positive danger 
to Egypt. The Government were told, 
when they said this, that the present 
frontier would be still less defensible. 


| They had the Sirdar now declaring that 


| 


the present frontier was no better than 
the old; that Dongola was a_ province 
that would be subject to raids, and that 
the Egyptian Army had been increased 
by four battalions, two squadrons, and one 
battery for the purpose alone of holding 
Dongola. Did not that confirm the state- 
ment which had frequently been made on 
the Opposition side that the occupation 
ef the province was never likely to be 
anything else but a serious drain on the 
finances of Egypt? It was first said that 
the object of the expedition was to help 
Italy out of her difficulties in Abyssinia. 


| There was no evidence that the Italian 


the introduction to that book the authors | 
jointly signed a statement discouraging | 


the idea that the occupation of Egypt 
could be in any way a strength to this 
country. The Under Secretary had 
hitherto been inclined to go beyond the 
other Members of the Government in his 
defence of this policy of remaining in 
Egypt. He congratulated the right hon. 
Gentleman in bringing the other Mem- 


bers of the Government gradually into | 


agreement with him. But the right 


hon. Gentleman had gone out of his way | 


Government had ever asked us to under- 
take the expedition. On the contrary, it 
was opposed to the Italian policy, which 
was to quit the country, as both the 
Prime Minister and the Foreign Secretary 
of Italy had since declared. The Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer had now advanced a 
new reason for the expedition. The right 
hon. Gentleman talked about civilisation 
and philanthropy. In the case of 


_ countries so far removed from the strong 


| 
| 
| 
| 


arm of England as countries in the in- 
terior of Africa, there was no more 
dangerous doctrine than the doctrine of a 
crusade on behalf of civilisation and 


to attack him and the right hon. Mem- } philanthropy. All the Powers of Europe 
ber for Montrose during the Recess for | had decided to undertake such a crusade 
their statements on this question last | in Africa, and there was not a man who 
year. Personally he wished to say that | was acquainted with the state of affairs 
he adhered to every word that he said | in that country that would not say that 
last year on this question, because he be- | the Powers had done more harm than 
lieved his predictions as to the nature _vood; and that it would have been. far 
of this expedition were being completely | better, in the interests of civilisation and 


justified. 


He said then that if the expe-| philanthropy, if Africa had been let 
dition were merely going 200 miles it | alone. 


[Cheers.] There had, in fact, 


was doing what was not necessary for | been a most extraordinary reversal of 
the defence of Erypt; that, “elated by | policy on the part of the Government. 
Sir Charles Dilke. 
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Lord Salisbury had made a speech declar- 
ing that we would gladly accept a present 

—of Egypt from Russia. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT (Shef- 
field, Ecclesall) : When? 

*Sir C. DILKE: In the House of Lords 
at the opening of the Session. If the hon. 
Gentleman has not read the principal 
speech of his own Leader it is a curious 

~thing. [Laughter.] 

Sm E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: — It 
does not mean what you said. 

*Sir C. DILKE said he was only a plain 
person of plain intelligence, and he was 
so astonished at the statement of Lord 
Salisbury that he read three or four 
different reports of the speech. The noble 
Lord referred to the offer made by the 
Emperor Nicholas of the partition of 
Turkey, in which our share was to be 
Egypt, and said that if that offer were 
renewed it would be gladly accepted. 
That was a complete change of front on 
the part of the Government. [“ Hear, 
hear!”] In fact, there seemed to be no 
real, definite policy behind this expedi- 
tion. Some hon. Members on the other 
side of the House supported it because it 
would strengthen our hold on Egypt. 
[Ministerial cheers.| Yes, but there were 
others who advocated it on exactly op- 
posite grounds. The hon. Member for 
North Lambeth (Mr. Stanley) had de- 
clared that it was our interest to quit 
Kgypt ; but that we should never be able 
to do so until we had reconquered the 
Soudan, put down the Dervishes, and 
erushed the Khalifa. Every reason that 
had hitherto been given for the expedition 
—to give assistance to the Italians, to 
improve the Egyptian frontier, to add a 
rich province to Egypt—had all broken 
down, and it was impossible not to believe 
that the new reason advanced by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer—the cause 
of civilisation and  philanthropy—was 
simply put forward in the hope that it 
would prove a good popular cry. [Cheers. | 
The Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
had attacked him on two occasions for 
having suggested that it was impossible 
to stop short of Dar Fur, and that they 
would have to go on until they 
had joined one great sphere of in- 
fluence with another. That view, 
however was confirmed by Captain Lu- 
gard, who knew Africa thoroughly 
and who had defended the expedition. 
Lord Salisbury had given up the idea of 
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the route through Africa, and the idea of 
leasing a strip of country had fallen 
through. The country they were going 
to was a disputed country, a no-man’s 
land. The Government were not only 
running the risk of enormous and per- 
petual expansion without any prospect of 
sufficient gain to the country, but they 
were also running the risk of international 
complications. He repeated that there 
had been an absolute change in the 
foreign policy of the Government, and 
especially in that portion which bore 
upon the retention of Egypt. It had 
been a sudden change, and it had not 
been a change which could have been 
rightly affected by the opinion of foreign 
Powers, because it involved change as to 
a matter of fact—which was the military 
interest of this country in the occupation 
of Egypt. As late as 1888 Lord Salisbury 
twice approved this language upon the 
question — that it was a drain on the 
military and financial resources of 
England, and that it was a perpetual 
drain on the home resources. 
nine years, without the smallest attempt 
at consecutiveness in their foreign policy, 
the Government turned right round on 
this question, and seemed rather glad of 
the excuse they had given for remaining, 
he feared permanently, in Egypt. 
[Cheers. | 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said he 
was always glad to follow the right hon. 
Gentleman, because the right hon. Gentle- 
man had a way of ignoring important 
facts. He thought it had always been 
the view of hon. Gentlemen on that side 
of the House that if this movement was 
begun they should go to Khartoum. But 
the right hon. Gentleman very carefully 
passed that over. The right hon. Gentle- 
man on a former occasion had asked if it 
was not likely that they would be drawn 
on step by step, that the Egyptian forces 
would be attacked and the British officers 
sacrificed, and he said also that there lay 
in front of the Egyptian army one of the 
most frightful powers in the whole world. 
From that utterance they might obtain 
a verdict as to the character of the right 
hon. Gentleman as a prophet. Other 
speeches which had been made had been 
equally violent, and had proved equally 
wrong, especially that of the right hon. 
Member for West Monmouthshire. The 
conscription of to-day was not a burden 
on the Egyptian people. The Egyptian 
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the present day because it was well paid. 


{COMMONS}’ 
army was welcomed by the Egyptians of 
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was the guiding spirit of the foreign policy 
of the Government of that day. The 
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*Sir C. DILKE: That is the case with | Foreign Minister of the time was in the 


the Nubian recruits, I admit; I was 
speaking of the Egyptian fellaheen. But 
the Nubians are a limited class. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said 
the service was welcomed by the Nubians, 
and as there was no great difficulty in 
getting them as recruits the conscription 
was not a serious burden on the Egyptian 
fellaheen. The right hon. Gentleman 
was thinking of the Egyptian conscription 


at the time he was in office, when these 


poor wretches of fellaheens were dragged 
in chains—[Sir C. Dike: “So they are 
now ”|—from Cairo and other parts oi 
Egypt down to the Red Sea, and there 
dispatched unarmed to be butchered by 
the Dervishes. 
man apparently knew very little about the 
state of Egypt now. [Cries of “Oh!”} 
The right hon. Gentleman should be 
cautious before he made such speeches as 
that to which they had just listened— 
[laughter |--because he was responsible for 


the terrible blundering, the muddling, the | 


slaughter, and the cost that took place 
,in regard to Egypt and the Soudan. It 
was the right hon. Gentleman’s policy of 
alliance with France alone that had 
caused these results. 

*Sir C. DILKE said he had stated in 
that House, and had repeated the state- 
ment again and again, that it so happened 
that he was absent from the country on 
business of the Crown at the time, and 
that he never saw the Joint Note until 
after it was issued. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said 
that was the first time the right hon. 
Gentleman had made that statement in 
that House. [Laughter.] 

*Sm C. DILKE: No, no. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said 
he recollected the statements of the right 
hon. Gentleman much better than he did 
himself. [ZLaughter.| The right hon. 
Gentleman had frequently told them that 


he was not responsible for a special | 


alliance with France, but the statement 


| with regard to his absence from this | 


country they heard that night for the first 
time. 

*Sir C. DILKE: 
House before. 


No, I made it in this 
[Laughter.] 


Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said 
that as Under-Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs the right hon. Gentleman 


Sir 2. Ashmead-Bartlett. 


The right hon. Gentle-, 


~ 


| other House, and was a very able but 
| easy-going gentleman, who did not take 
| very much control of foreign affairs— 
| [laughter|—and the right hon. Gentle- 

man forced his policy upon the Govern- 
ment in every phase, and his policy and 
| that of the then Government was to go 
behind the backs of the other Powers to 
present a Joint Note with France to the 
Khedive on January 6, 1882. It was re- 
pudiated by all the other Powers and by 
the Suzerain, and it led directly to all 
the troubles which followed. The forced 
evacuation of the Government of that day 
cost the lives of over 100,000 people, who 
were slaughtered under circumstances of 
the greatest cruelty. They knew what 
General Gordon’s protest was, and how he 
asked how as a gentleman he could do 
this thing. The right hon. Gentleman 
was a prominent Member of that Govern- 
ment, and he held him responsible for 
what had happened. The right hon. 
Gentleman had attacked the Government 
for giving as a ground for their movement 
in the Soudan that they wished to help 
Italy, a member of the Triple Alliance, 
and said distinctly that he objected to 
that policy. [Sir C. Dirke: “I made no 
_ attack on the Triple Alliance.”] The 
right hon. Gentleman practically implied 
that he would revert to a similar 
policy as had been adopted in 
the past. [Sir C. Ditxe: “No.” | 
Then the right hon. Gentleman had 
no policy except that of scuttle. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
used language which, he was sure, was 
approved by everyone on the Government 
side of the House, because he distinctly 
stated that this country would not be 
bullied out of its policy and its position. 
[Sir Witt1am Harcourt: “ Hear, hear! ”] 
Oh, of course. [ZLaughter.| They per- 
fectly understood the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s cheer. They knew that he would 
be bullied out of anything by a foreign 
| Power. [A laugh.] They did not expect 
the approval of the right hon. Gentleman, 
and it was positively refreshing to have 
a statement from the Treasury Bench 
which had met his approval. He sincerely 
hoped the policy of the Government would 
be persistent and tenacious, and that 
nothing would check the forward move 
ment until we had obtained possession 
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of Khartoum. He confessed there was 
one point upon which he did not quite 
understand the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. In respect of it he hoped some 
further explanation would be given, 
though he would not press for any declara- 
tion if, in the opinion of the Government, 
such a declaration would do harm. Lord 
Salisbury had clearly said it was the 
intention of the Government to go to 
Khartoum. There seemed to be some 
drawing back in the matter on the part 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. He 
trusted he was mistaken. He was per- 
suaded that if any Member of the Gov- 
ernment was able to assure the House 
there was no intention to stop short of 
Khartoum, the declaration would be re- 
ceived with unanimous favour on the 
Ministerial side of the House. In all the 
language the right hon. Gentleman used 
with regard to the necessity of a firm and 
consistent dealing with the aggression 
and opposition of other countries he had 
the entire support of hon. Members on his 
own side. If similar language were used 
with regard to other items of policy the 
Government would occupy a stronger 
position in the country than they had 
recently occupied, and certain very de- 
plorable events would not have happened. 
*Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: I had not 
intended to take any part in this discus- 
sion, for I was entirely satisfied with 
what has been said by my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Montrose and my 
right hon. Friend the Member for the 
Forest of Dean, in whose opinions I en- 
tirely concur, but this Debate has taken 
an aspect of a far larger and more for- 
midable character than anything con- 
nected with an expedition even to Khar- 
toum. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
referred to the liberty I had taken in 
complimenting him upon his prudence 
and common sense, but I am sorry to say 
that he has to-night preferred to earn the 
applause of the hon. Member for Sheftield. 
[4 laugh.| We know what the policy of 
the hon. Member for Sheffield is ; he has 
stated it pretty plainly to-night ; he has 
said that what we have to do is to hold 
language towards France and Russia such 
as I regret to say has been used by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Now, I 
rise for the purpose of protesting against 
that language; I say it is mischievous 
language, it is dangerous language. As 
I said in the Debate on the Address, these 
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are questions which involve not £500,000 
but millions if you choose to embark in 
a spirit of defiance and hostility upon 
this Egyptian question with the great 
military Powers of Europe. It is because 
the language the Chancellor of the 


Exchequer used to-night on _ behalf 
of the British Government, and 
which has been applauded by the 


Member for Sheffield, who hag put 
upon it that interpretation which will 
be put upon it to-morrow by Europe— 
[Sir Exuis Asumeap-Bartierr: “ Hear, 
hear!” |—that the vote I shall give to- 
night will not be mainly concerned with 
the question of an expedition either to 
Dongola or Khartoum. I shall register 
my vote against this Motion because I 
desire to make a public protest against the 
language of menace and defiance which 
has been employed by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. I had hoped and be- 
lieved it was the intention and the labour 
of Lord Salisbury and of Her Majesty’s 
Government that those Powers—particu- 
larly Russia and France—with whom 
we have formerly had differences, should 
be brought into harmony with the British 
xovernment for purposes of the greatest 
importance, and, therefore, I desire to 
protest in the most emphatic manner 
against the language that has been 
used by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to-night. 

*Tu—E CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: I must entirely disclaim 
having used any language of menace or 
defiance. [Cheers.] 

*Sirn WILLIAM HARCOURT: Let us 
see what the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has said. The question as to the appro- 
priation of this money arose before the 
Caisse. The right hon. Gentleman admits 
the financial arrangements in Egypt are 
arrangements in which the Great Powers 
of Europe have a recognised voice. The 
question arose whether or not in the 
Caisse the voice of the majority was to 
prevail or whether the minority had a 
veto upon it. That was referred to the 
tribunal, which it is not disputed is 
the legal tribunal, to determine that 
question. They determined, not in 
our favour, but in favour of the 
protest of Russia and France. That 
was a legal decision. The language 
which the right hon. Gentleman has used 
to-night is a protest against that legal 
decision. What did he say? He said that 
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legal decision is one that will induce Her 
Majesty’s Government at an early period 
to do what they can to raise the whole 


question of Egyptian administration 
before Europe and the reversal— 
[*Oh!”]—I am extremely alert not 


to misrepresent the right hon. Gentle- 
man. He will have an opportunity of 
replying, and I trust he will take the 
opportunity of removing that impression, 
which, I confess, unless it is removed, I 
regard as one of the greatest dangers to 
which it is possible to expose this coun- 
try at this moment. 

*Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER: Really, Sir, the right hon. 
Gentleman has misunderstood me on this 
point, very likely through my own fault. 
I alluded to the necessary revision, in the 
year 1898, of the powers of the Mixed 
Tribunals, owing to the expiry of the term 
—I believe it is a five years term—for 
whch certain powers and duties are given 
to these tribunals—and I said upon that 
revision this matter must be reconsidered. 

*Sirr WILLIAM HARCOURT: In a 
sense that should be a reversal, that 
should be in derogation of the rights of 
the Great Powers. 


{COMMONS} 
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make the public announcement that, like 
a defeated litigant, they are determined 
to overthrow the final court, and they 
demand in the face of Europe that the 
existing arrangements in Egypt shall be 
overthrown. What for? To prevent 
Russia and France doing again what 
legally they have done on the pre- 


sent occasion. Do you think that 
that is going to be upheld? How 


is it possible to suppose anything of 
the kind? After all, this action against 
which the eloquent denunciation of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was directed 
belongs to the present international law 
governing the relations of the Powers in 
Egypt. The hon. Member for Sheffield 
applauds the Government for having, as 
he says, told Russia and France that we 
will not be bullied. That is a very 
natural interpretation of the unwise lan- 
guage which has been used. [Cheers.] It 
is still more unwise to point to the fact 
that immediately upon this decision being 
contrary to our wishes we demand at 
once a reversal of that decision. 


\°*THe CHANCELLOR or tne EX- 
CHEQUER: Reconsideration is neces- 
sary. 


*THeE CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: No, not at all. I protest | 


against that. In order to defend the 
authority of the superior and interna- 
tional tribunal in the Commission of the 
Caisse. 

*Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: That is 
to do away with or reverse what has been 
done, and legally done, on the appeal of 
Russia and France in this matter. What 
can be the consequence of this at 
this moment, when you ought to 
have desired more than anything 
else to have left this question alone? 
When you should not have allowed these 
sleeping dogs to lie, but up rises the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer upon this Vote 
and without any reason whatever de- 
mands the raising of the Egyptian ques- 
tion in Europe. He told Europe that 
we are dissatisfied with the arrangements 
at present existing as between the Great 
Powers. What is the situation? We have 
a legally and internationally established 
trust deed, under which these proceed- 
ings have been taken. There has been 


a legal decision, the legality of which 

has not been disputed, and now Her 

Majesty’s Government come forward and 
Sir William Harcourt. 





*Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: The re- 
consideration that the right hon. Gentle- 
man holds out is one to deprive the 
Powers of the rights that they at present 
hold. Surely the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer cannot be of opinion that I have 
ever been a captious critic of his senti- 
ments and opinions, but I cannot fail 
to day to express my great regret at the 
use of language which I hope will not bear 
the interpretation that it conveys to my 
mind. I trust we shall have a very dif- 
ferent statement from the Government 
which may avert consequences that I can- 
not help thinking would be of the gravest 
character. [‘“ Hear, hear!”] Certainly, 
unless that is so I must record my vote 
against this proposal, not principally in 
reference to the character of the proposal 
itself, but as a protest against the spirit 
in which it has been introduced and the 
consequences which I believe might fol- 
low. [‘ Hear, hear!” 

*Tuz UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
rok FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. Gzores 
Curzox, Lancashire, Southport): The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
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already, on his own behalf, repu- 
diated what I believe the majority of 
the House will consider to be the most 
unwarrantable interpretation that the 
right hon. Gentleman has put upon his 
words. “Those hon. Members now in 
the House who had the advantage of 
listening to the clear and emphatic state- 
ment of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
cannot have found in that speech one 
word which can legitimately be said to 
have been provocative of irritation. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer repeated 
what is a historical fact, that our re- 
sponsibilities and position in Egypt arose 
from the fact that after the rebellion of 
Arabi Pasha in 1882 France, who had 
previously shared the condominium with 
ourselves, declined any longer to take 
part with us. Rightly or wrongly, she 
deliberately desisted. We were thereby 
left alone. [‘ Hear, hear!”] Since that 
time, it is true that we have not, either at 
Cairo or Paris, received from the French 
Government the support which we should 
have been glad to receive, and which 
night have facilitated our task. [“ Hear, 
hear!”] It is true also, as the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer said, that 
if we had had a_ free hand we 
might have proceeeded even further 
ti.an we have done in fitting the Egyptian 
people for self-government. To rest upon 
that the interpretation of something 
imprudent, something provocative to 
France, is to place on the statement an 
interpretation which neither the words 
nor the sentiment behind them for a mo- 
ment justified. [Cheers.| But the 
leader of the Opposition says that the 
particular phrase which excited his ire, 
and which to-morrow will raise the con- 
sternation of Europe, was the intimation 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer that 
when the time for the revision of the 
Mixed Tribunals comes in the natural 
course of events, we shall take into con- 
sideration the manner in which the recent 
decision was arrived at. As we are on the 
subject of the Mixed Tribunals, let me 
add one word which may possibly be of 
information to some hon. Members. The 
right hon. Member for Montrose re- 
proached us for having embarked_on this 
Egyptian policy last vear without mak- 
ing sure that we had the consent of the 
Powers. Well, Sir, when we had em- 
barked on this policy we very soon ascer- 
tained that we did have the assent of the 
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majority of the Powers. [Cheers.] 
Nothing could more clearly prove that 
than the fact that the Caisse of the debt 
advanced the £500,000 ; a decision which 
was given by four to two of the Commis- 
sioners of the Caisse—England, Germany, 
Austria and Italy being on the one side, 
and France and Russia on the other. 
Now comes the important point. 
What we have been dealing with 
to-night is not the decision of the 
Caisse, but of the Mixed Tribunals. 
On the tribunal which decided against 
the majority of the Caisse neither Eng- 
land nor Austria was represented at all. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] It has appeared in the 
Blue Book on Lord Cromer’s authority, 
and it has been currently reported, that 
the decision of the tribunal to which so 
much legal authority has been attached, 
was one in which the two parties were 
equally divided. There were eight mem- 
bers of the Court—five Europeans and 
three natives—and as the vote was four 
to four, by a course that is not 
enshrined in law, but has grown 
up in practice, the decision was given 
to the side having the majority of Euro- 
peans. It has been assumed through- 
out this Debate, and cannot be denied, 
that the decision, in its consequences, if 
not its motives, was affected by the politi- 
cal predilections of the Powers. [Opposi- 
tion cheers.) If, then, it can be shown 
that among the Powers that voted on the 
tribunal two Powers who took part in the 
original decision were not represented at 
all, and if it is admitted that the decision 
was mainly political and not judicial, can 
the-e be anything very astonishing in the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer saying that 
when a year hence the time comes for re- 
vision we shall have to take into account 
the constitution of the tribunals and the 
manner in which the decision was arrived 
at? [Cheers.| Passing on to other points, 
I may say that I cannot help noticing a 
very marked contrast between the tone 
and phraseology of this Debate and that 
of our similar proceedings a year ago. 
Then the House was crowded on both 
sides, and loud were the cheers as adjec- 
tive after adjective from the repertoire 
of right hon. Gentlemen opposite was 
hurled at our devoted heads. [“ Hear, 
hear!”] ‘This evening, at any rate, the 
Benches opposite cannot be said to be 
crowded—[“ hear, hear!”|—and, with 
the exception of the remarks the right 
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hon. Gentleman has directed against the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the invec- 
tive used has been of a very chastened 
order. [ Hear, hear!”] The right hon. 
Member for Montrose still adheres to his 
conviction that we are mad. [Laughter. | 
A more sensible form of lunacy than a 
campaign conducted to this brilliant issue 
I can scarcely imagine. [Cheers and 
laughter.| The right hon. Gentleman 
thinks we are mad because, in the pre- 
sent condition of the world, we have 
undertaken this expedition in the Soudan. 
Was the moment any less inopportune 
when last autumn right hon. Gentlemen 
and hon. Gentlemen opposite were con- 
tinually urging us to undertake a single- 
handed expediton in another part of the 
world! [Cheers.| The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has asked whether these advances 
to the Egyptian Government are ever 
going to be repaid ; and he said we shall 
not be able to obtain repayment without 
starving the Egyptian Government. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] There seems to prevail 
an idea among some hon. Members that 
the Exchequer of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment is in an improverished and depleted 
condition. What are the facts? What are 
the financial resources at the disposal of 
the Egyptian Government? They have, 
in the first place, a Reserve Fund 
—through the successful conversion 
of some parts of the debt in 1890, 
and from the interest on the money thus 
accumulated, of £2,305,000. They 
have further, a General Reserve Fund, 
constituted by the decree of 1888, which, 
at the present moment, after deducting 
liabilities, shows a surplus of £2,235,000 ; 
and, finally, there is a Special Reserve 
Fund in which there is at the present 
moment a sum of £255,000. This is 
the impoverished Government which we 
are alleged to be starving and to which 
we are making an advance that cannot be 
paid. I admit that these funds are not at 
its sole disposal—[Opposition cheers |— 
but it has behind it resources amounting 
to £4,795,000. [Cheers.] The right hon. 
Gentleman alluded to what no doubt is 
a very unfortunate fact in the situation 
—namely, that Egypt financially, and 
as a consequence politically, is, to adopt 
the phrase of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, held in leading-strings by the 
Powers of Europe. [“ Hear, hear!”] 
But it cannot be contemplated that those 
powers possessed by other nations—at 
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any rate, it is not likely—will be per- 
manently used by them to the detriment 
of Egyptian success and advancement, and 
it is scarcely likely that, when measures 
are being taken by us to recover to 
Egypt her old provinces and to secure 
for her that commerce of which she has 
been deprived, and to make a still fur- 
ther advance in her prosperity, merely 
political considerations or the prejudices 
of the Powers should permanently tie 
up this great sum which she has saved by 
her own economies and which she must 
one day be permitted to use to her own 
advantage. [Cheers.| The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Montrose 
went on to say, “Why do you not pay 
this sum yourself?” I do not know 
whether that is a serious question. I 
noticed it did not excite a single cheer 
on his own side of the House, and I do 
not think it would have been received 
with enthusiasm upon either side. So 
long as the Egyptian Government are 
willing and anxious to pay I do not think 
we need needlessly disturb susceptibili- 
ties here by discussing whether or not 
we should pay. I come to another 
point in the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman in which I must correct a 
very grave misapprehension into which 
he and the right hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for the Forest of Dean fell. That 
was with reference to Kassala. I must 
say I admire the courage of the right 
hon. Gentleman in mentioning Kassala 
at all, because last year, when we said 
that one of the purposes of this expedi- 
tion was to bring relief to the Italians in 
their beleaguered position, he said— 
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“What a preposterous assumption it is that you 
can give any relief to the Italians at Kassala 
by making a military movement 500 miles 
away !” 


It had precisely the effect we anticipated 
and which we desired. [Cheers.| There 
is not a shadow of doubt that our ad- 
vance up the Nile did detach from 
Kassala the Dervish forces who were 
rat that time threatening Kassala. It 
cannot be doubted that the fact that the 
Italian troops are still in the occupation 
of Kassala is due to the advance we 
made up the Nile. We had received 
communications from the Italian Govern- 
ment in which they urgently requested 
us to make some forward movement in 
order to assist them. 
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*Sm W. HARCOURT: Will that cor- 
respondence be laid on the Table of the 
House? 

*Mr. CURZON : That I cannot say. 

*Sir W. HARCOURT: This is a very 
important point. The Under Secretary 
is making a statement in reference to 
communications from a foreign Govern- 
ment asking our intervention and in 
respect of which military assistance was 
given. I venture to suggest to him 
that, having made that statement to the 
House in contradiction of the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for the Forest of 
Dean, he is bound to lay that correspon- 
dence on the Table of the House. 
[Cheers. | 

*Sir C. DILKE: May I also be allowed 
to explain that that statement is in con- 
tradiction of personal knowledge which 
leaves no doubt on my own mind as re- 
gards the Marquis di Rudini and of the 
statement made by the Duke of Sermo- 
neta at the time of his resignation? 

*Mr. CURZON: I am _ not aware 
whether the principle laid down by the 
Leader of the Opposition is a correct 
one. My right hon. Friend the Leader 
of the House tells me that the principle 
applies where a quotation is made. I 
have made no quotation. [Cheers and 
Opposition cries of “Oh!”] I have 
stated the fact, not for the first time in 
this House, and I have stated it on my 
responsibility as a Minister of the Crown, 
and I therefore cannot accept the con- 
tradiction of the right hon. Baronet. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Montrose says that we have dropped 
our old arguments and have adopted a 
set of new arguments. We have done 
nothing of the kind. The arguments 
which we employed to justify the ad- 
vance last year are the arguments which, 
in so far as they have not been rendered 
obsolete by our success, we continue to 
use to-day. [Cheers.] Last year this 
expedition was justified by the Govern- 
ment on the ground that it would pro- 
tect the frontiers of Egypt from a danger 
by which we believed that they were 
threatened. That danger has, we are 
glad to say, turned out to be much less 
than we anticipated, and therefore that 
need for the advance has disappeared. 
The second cause was the desire to 
render assistance to the Italians. That 
we have succeeded in doing, and there- 
fore that cause has also receded into the 
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background. The third cause was that 
we hoped to recover for Egypt a part of 
her lost provinces in the Soudan. That 
we are engaged in doing, and that course 
we hope to continue to a successful end. 
[Cheers.| But we are now told this 
evening, for the first time, that new argu- 
ments have been used, and that the 
argument that we should atone for 
our mistakes and follies in the past 
and that we should endeavour to 
rescue the poor people of Khartoum 


from the tyranny of the Khalifa 
involves .an entire change in the 
situation. Those are the considerations 


which were present to our minds last 
year, just as they are present this year. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] The arguments upon 
which the advance was justified stand 
exactly where they were. What has 
occurred since last year only goes to 
prove that we were right, and to add 
force and intensity to them. [ Hear, 
hear!”] There only remains one more 
point with which I need deal. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
Forest of Dean laid the very greatest 
stress upon an allegation that the speech 
which has been made this evening by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer indi- 
cated a total reversal of the policy of 
the Government. None of us on this 
Bench were conscious of such a reversal 
having been accomplished.  [“ Hear, 
hear!”] I listened with interest to hear 
the right hon. Gentleman’s evidence, and 
it amounted to this—that Lord Salis- 
bury, in another place, had made a 
speech in which he raised a purely fanci- 
ful and hypothetical condition, and said 
that if an offer, made many years ago, 
were repeated now it was one that might 
be accepted. Are we really, on the basis 
of this hypothesis, to accept the view 
that the whole of the Cabinet have en- 
tirely reversed their policy of last year? 
But there was another reason, another 
proof, given by the right hon. Gentle- 
man, and that was that I—poor I— 
[laughter|—had brought the Govern- 
ment to this change. I am bound to 
confess that my influence has never been 
estimated by myself, and I believe not 
by anybody else—{laughter|—at that 
value. It is, indeed, a new character 
which is put upon me to-night—which I 
must modestly repudiate—of being the 
person to lead the Government, so to 
speak, by the nose to adopt a policy 
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which they had previously repudiated 
and with which they would otherwise be 
in disagreement. It is not the case. 
There is no change in the policy of the 
Government. [‘ Hear, hear!”] The 
policy of the Government as regards 
Egypt and as regards the Soudan re- 
mains exactly where it was last year, 
exactly where it has been at every point 
since the rebellion of Arabi in 1882 and 
since the rebellion of the Mahdi in 1884 
and 1885. 

Mr. MORLEY: Do you mean to say 
that Lord Salisbury’s declaration of 1888, 
which I have just read, is the policy of 
to-day ? 

*Mr. CURZON: The right hon. Gentle- 
man quotes what was said in 1888, but 
he does not pretend that the conditions 
are not entirely changed.  [* Hear, 
hear!”] Undoubtedly Lord Salisbury 
said in 1888, as everybody said, I be- 
lieve, on both sides of the House, that 
the Soudan could not be reconquered, 
and that it would be inadvisable, if not 
impossible, to do so. But those circum- 
stances have changed, because, not 
merely has the Egyptian Government 
made strides in the recovery of her finan- 
cial credit and in the improvement of 
her resources which no one could have 
anticipated, but the powers which at 
that time were dominant at Khartoum— 
the powers of the Mahdi—are a very 
different thing from the powers of the 
Khalifa at the present time. [“ Hear, 
hear!”| What was impossible in 1880 
turns out to be feasible now. But that 
does not indicate a change of policy. The 
policy of the Government has always 
remained the same. As I understand it, 
the policy of the Government in Egypt 
is, by persevering stages, to fit the Egyp- 
tian nation for the task of self-govern- 
ment—[Jrish laughter and Ministerial 
cheers|—and to enable them in future to 
be ruled by an independent Government 
based on the affections and attachment 
of their own people. [“ Hear, hear! ”] 
In pursuit of that object, the British 
Government have already conquered 
great difficulties. They have enor- 
mously improved the financial and judi- 
cial administration of Egypt; they have 
given peace and prosperity to her people, 
and they are now engaged in the task of 
endeavouring to recover for them the 
frontiers which, owing to our mistaken 
policy in the past, were lost to them. 
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[Cheers.| That is the continuity of 
policy which has been observed and to 
which the Government will adhere— 
[cheers|—and I cannot believe that this 
House would ever give its support to any 
Government which was so faint-hearted 
and so selfish as to abandon that work. 
[Cheers. | 

Mr. LEONARD COURTNEY (Corn- 
wall, Bodmin) said he desired to address 
a few words to the House, and he would 
endeavour to do so in measured and care- 
ful language, because he conceived that 
some of the heat developed in the De- 
bate had arisen from misconception of 
the words which had been employed, and 
that that heat and misconception might 
easily pass from the area of that As- 
sembly and excite persons elsewhere, and 
lead to consequences which we should all 
most sincerely regret. [““ Hear, hear !”} 
He understood the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to say that, when the question 
of the reconstitution of the Mixed 
Tribunals came up 12 months hence, 





it might, in view of the character 
of the judgment just given, be 


necessary to consider the composition 
of those tribunals and their competency 
to undertake such a question as was 
hsubmitted to them. [The CHANcELLor 
of the Excneqver: “Hear, hear! ”| 
That in itself ought not to excite resent- 
ment elsewhere ; it was necessary ; it was 
inevitable. It was provided that from 
time to time these tribunals should com» 
under international review and the scope 
of their jurisdiction would have to be con- 
sidered, but he thought the connection 
of this question with the judgment re- 
cently delivered might excite, and justly 
excite, some feeling unless there was 
further explanation. 

Sm W. HARCOURT: The words used 
were “ We will not be worried.” [** Hear, 
hear!”’| = 

Mr. COURTNEY hoped they would be 
allowed to get out of that atmosphere. 
[* Hear, hear!”| He thought his right 
hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and others who had spoken had a 
little misconceived the ground of the 
judgment and the situation in reference 
to which that judgment had been de- 
livered. His right hon.~Eriend said 
Egypt was in leading strings, Egypt was 
under bonds and could not do as she 
liked with her own, and he used other 
phrases of a similar character. But how 
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was it that Egypt was under leading 
strings? Egypt was bankrupt, and the 
position would be best understood if he 
likened the law of liquidation to a deed 
of assignment for the benefit of the 
creditors of Egypt. Under that law 
Egypt was to be carried on as a going 
concern, its wants to be provided for, and 
its surplus revenue was to supply a fund 
to meet contingencies and provide for 
redemption of debt. But the contin- 
gencies that might arise were to be those 
that arose from the carrying on of Egypt 
as a going concern. For example, there 
might be a low Nile, and then recourse 
might be had to the reserve to make good 
the loss; or if there arose any internal 
difficulty bringing about an increase of 
expenditure or a decline of revenue, then 
the temporary difticulty might be met by 
recourse to this fund. It was only for 
contingencies that arose in Egyptian terri- 


tory that the reserve was to be employed. 


He had, speaking elsewhere, used an illus- 
tration to make the position clear, and 
this he repeated. Suppose a gaing con- 
cern in the shape of a colliery and trustees 
invested with the management of that 
colliery, these trustees being under con- 
ditions of appointment required to pro- 
vide for the expenses of working the 
colliery, and lay aside profits to provide 
a fund to meet contingencies and for the 
redemption of debt. If an accident 
occurred in the working of that colliery 
that was obviously a contingency arising 
out of the working of that colliery, and 
the expenses would be met out of the 
reserve. But suppose the trustees, wisely 
or unwisely, resolved upon working a pit 
«a mile off which had been abandoned 
years before, would that be within the 
functions of the trustees and the range 
of their duties under the deed of arrange- 
ment? [“ Hear, hear!”] Surely to set 
about the working of the distant pit 
would be wltra vires on the part of the 
trustees, and they would naturally go back 
to those from whom they derived autho- 
rity before taking action outside their 
trust. [“ Hear!”] The judgment of the 
Court proceeded on the ground that the 
Caisse had not competency to undertake 
to support a transaction which lay outside 
the original going concern. If new enter- 
prises were undertaken they must go back 
to those who created the deed of arrange- 
ment. This was the view taken by the 
Court. He had an opportunity of talking 
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about this to one of the most dis- 
tinguished international lawyers in the 
country, who was entirely in favour of 
the advance to Dongola, and he held the 
judgment of the Court to be entirely right. 
There was another name he might men- 
tion, not that of a lawyer, but of a 
gentleman thoroughly conversant with 
the history of these transactions, and it 
was a name that would command respect 
in the House, and again the opinion was 
that the judgment of the Court was just. 
It was useless to quarrel with the Court, 
and we could not alter the law. To do 
that we must go back to the Powers that 
created the law. He wished to dispel the 
idea that Egypt belonged to the 
Egyptians; that was not so now; it 
belonged to the creditors, and it was not 
for us to shake off the fetters the creditors 
of Egypt had put upon the country. 
[“ Hear!”] The money had to be repaid, 
and then arose a question which had to 
be considered in the light of the limita- 
tions laid down by the Court. Egypt 
under the new law of liquidation could not 
borrow, and yet we were going to advance 
money to Egypt which Egypt was going 
somehow to repay. How could that be? 
It appeared to him like the experiences 
we had had in the history of the develop- 
ment of railways. When a railway com- 
pany some years ago exhausted its borrow- 
ing powers, or could not raise money 
under them, it still got into debt and 
gave certificates of indebtedness under 
the system known by the phrase now 
passed out of use—Lloyd’s Bonds. If, 
in accordance with the law of liquidation, 
satisfaction of this debt could not come 
out of the surplus any more than the 
original sum, then the satisfaction of the 
debt interest and instalments must come 
out of curtailments of ordinary expendi- 
ture. ‘ 

*Tuz CHANCELLOR or tinge EX- 
CHEQUER reminded his right hon. 
Friend that Egypt had power to borrow 
to a certain extent. 

Mr. COURTNEY said this was for con- 
tingencies in respect to which she could 
fall back on the fund, contingencies that 
happened in ordinary administration. 
We were to be repaid under some sort of 
Lloyd’s Bond. He would not vote against 
this payment ; we must make it, whether 
it be repaid or not. In respect to the 
£270,000 for the railway, he asked when 
was that railway going to be made? Not 
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before March 31? [“Hear!”] Surely, 
then, this should come into the next 
financial year. 


Supply. 


*Tuze CHANCELLOR or tue EX- |, 
CHEQUER explained it was for purchase 


of material. 

Mr. COURTNEY said then would come 
the cost of making the railway. The 
situation was not encouraging. One hon. 
Member found encouragement in the 
language of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and deduced from this language 
that there was a change of policy. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said 
he did not refer to a change in the 
Egyptian policy or the policy in regard te 
Egypt ; he was referring to the change 
of tone and manner in dealing with it by 
the Treasury. 

Mr. COURTNEY said the hon. Member 
appeared to think the tone and manner 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, con- 


trasted with that of last year, would affect | 


the judgment of the country. The judg- 
ment of the country was -fickle, some 
people said ; but he thought the judgment 
of the country appreciated sobriety of 
judgment and would not support a policy 
where this was lacking. In the spirit of 
that old-fashioned sobriety of judgment 
he held the opinion as to this expendi- 


ture which he had expressed last year, | 


that it was impolitic, inexpedient, and 
dangerous. He did not wish to keep the 
Soudan in a state of oppression and dis- 
comfort any more than any other part 
of the world. But was this country able 


to do what the Under Secretary talked | 


of? Were they able to conquer the 
Soudan and hand it over to Egypt, and, 
having trained Egypt in self-government, 
could they leave her with anything like 
equanimity to administer the Soudan so 


conquered? [“ Hear, hear!”] He thought | 
that Lord Salisbury in 1888 measured | 


the forces better than he did to-day. He 
was not able to entirely persuade himself 
that Lord Salisbury changed his views, 
in spite of the language which his right 
hon. Friend said he used on the first 
night of the Session. He had some 
reason to believe that Lord Salisbury was 
no more fond of this forward policy than 
he was himself. [‘ Hear, hear!”] If his 


Lordship had his own way, he believed | 


he would maintain the moderate and 
sober position which he occupied nine 
years ago. The change of circumstances 


which had ensued did not warrant any 
Mr, Courtney. 
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change in the attitude to be adopted. 
The policy of moderation and abstinence 
| from enterprise of a wild and visionary 
character was, above all, the policy to be 
maintained in relation to the other 
Powers of Europe ; and was most impor- 
| tant to their position, not only in Europe, 
| but throughout the whole world. He 
| hoped the course of the Debate would 
| not tend to worsen the position of this 
| country in relation to other Powers. He 
| should be deeply sorry if any words of 
| his tended to excite worse feelings than 
| existed. His sole purpose in rising was 
to endeavour, if possible, to state a view 
| of the case which might lead some fellow 
| Members on his side of the House to 
| understand how things were looked at 
differently by other people than they 
| were here, and to inquire whether there 
was not some reason for the attitude 
they assumed when they in this country 
were sometimes disposed to think they 
were too suspicious, too angry, and too 
intolerant in their judgment of the British 
people. [Cheers.| 
Mr. LABOUCHERE hoped Her 
Majesty's Ministers would take heed 


of the wise and sober words which 
had fallen from one of _ their 
most distinguished supporters. [“ Hear, 


hear!” | - That debate, it seemed to him, 
would not. be useless if the Committee 
could get some clearer explanations than 
they had at present from the Govern- 
| ment. The whole history of the relations 
of the Government towards this expedi- 
tion in the Soudan had been a position of 
evasion. The Under Secretary for Foreign 
| Affairs had said he spoke as a Minister of 
| the Crown. He had no doubt the right 
hon. Gentleman would be an excellent 
| Minister of the Crown ; but as a matter 
of hard fact he was not a Minister of the 
Crown—{laughter|—but was in that 
House as Lord Salisbury’s secretary— 
[renewed laughter|}—and, he assumed, 
did his best to express in his own words 
the views of Lord Salisbury. The Under 
Secretary fell foul of the right hon. Mem- 
ber for the Forest of Dean because he 
complained of what had transpired last 
year with respect to the Italian demand 
to this country to aid them in retaining 
Kassala. The Under Secretary told the 
| House last year that such a demand had 
| been made. 
| *Mr. CURZON : Request. 
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Mr. LABUUCHERE said that the 
Italian Ministers themselves confronted 
the right hon. Gentleman with a denial 
that any such demand or request was 
made, and he, therefore, desired to know 
under what circumstances this very hole- 
in-the-corner demand, which was put for- 
ward now as a plea for this country en- 
gaging in vast expense in order to subdue 
the Soudan, was made. [“ Hear, hear ! ”] 
Would the right hon. Gentleman give 
them the Papers? Was there any com- 
munication made by the Italian Ambas- 
sador to Lord Salisbury? Was there any 
communication made by the Italian 
Ministry to the Ambassador of this 
country in Italy? Was it a private or 
personal demand on the part of those who 
reigned but did not govern? Was it a 
demand made through another Emperor? 
Was it a demand made through the Ger- 
man Emperor? [Ministerial cries of 
“No!”] He wanted this matter to be 
cleared up. The right hon. Gentleman 
had been referring to documents. [Mr. 
Curzon: “No!”] At any rate, he did 
refer to some species of document, but 
he would not tell them if the communica- 
tion was verbal or in writing, and the 
Government seemed to be absolutely 
ashamed of what they had done. [Minis- 
terial cries of “Oh!”] Then let them 
produce their documents. It was a fair 
and reasonable demand to ask the Govern- 
ment to lay before the House of Com- 
mons, which was responsible for the 
action of the Government, the statement 
which they said was made, either in writ- 
ing or verbally, to induce them to engage 
in an expedition for which they were now 
asking a million sterling and would have 
to ask for more. Such a positon had 
never before been taken up by any Gov- 
ernment. He was sorry to hear the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer speak as he 
had done. He had always believed the 
right hon. Gentleman was a wise, sober, 
and cautious man, but he seemed to speak 
that night with the reckless zeal of a con- 
vert. Who had got him over? Was it 
the Leader of the House or Lord Salis- 
bury, or the Minister of the Crown— 
[/aughter|—who sat next him? To put 
it vulgarly, this guardian of the purse 
appeared to have been “got at.” The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had thrown 
down the gauntlet to Egypt. He told 
them he wanted to change the Egyptian 
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tribunals. In 1898 there would be an 
opportunity of reconsidering the whole 
matter as to what tribunals were to de- 
cide in questions relating to Egypt. Why 
did the right hon. Gentleman want to 
change them? Because they went against 
this country. Simply and solely because 
the Courts in Egypt decided against them 
they were going to ask Europe to alter 
the nature and character of those Courts.~ 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
that we were in Egypt and had a right to 
decide everything. 

*THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER : I did not say that. I said 
we were in Egypt, but I never said we had 
a right to decide everything. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE remarked that he 
took down what the right hon. Gentleman 
said at the time, but he could not now 
make out his own writing. [Laughter.| 
At any rate the right hon. Gentleman 
said they were in such a position in Egypt 
that they were bound to look after the 
safety of that country, and they had a 
right todo so. He believed the right hon. 
Gentleman went as far as that. 

*Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: That is a very different 
thing. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE asked had it not 
reached the right hon. Gentleman that 
several Powers in Europe considered this 


country had no right to be in 
Egypt, that they remained there 
against their pledges, and were dis- 


honouring themselves by doing so? 
“Temporary ” as far as our occupation of 
Egypt was concerned, meant 15, 20, or 30 
years, and there was not the remotest 
intention at present of leaving the coun- 
try. It had been said we were there by 
the wishes of Egypt. But its Ministers 
and Assembly protested whenever they 
had a chance against our being there. 
The Ministers were told they must under- 
stand that their places depended on being 
our subordinate instruments and slaves, 
and to talk of the country having any 
voice in the matter under such cir- 
cumstances was ridiculous. Then it was 
said we were occupying Egypt to teach 
the people self-government. Let the 
people of Egypt learn self-government by 
governing themselves. We have not 
yielded to the Egyptians a vestige of 
self-government. We had distributed 
well paid employés all over the country, 
and we governed by those employés who 
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could not say their souls were their own. 
He joined with the right hon. Member 
for Bodmin in hoping that the Egyptian 
Government would not be recouped. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
they had the right to borrow up to 
£1,000,000 sterling. They had the right 
to temporarily borrow that sum for cur- 
-rent expenses and issue Treasury bills. 
But this Vote was not in the nature of 
Treasury bills but a permanent loan, 
only to be paid off when they had the 
money. It was most desirable that the 
Egyptian Government should understand 
that it could not wage wars and bully 
the money out of others. [Cheers.] Dr. 
Johnson said that patriotism was “the 
—last refuge of scoundrels.” [Laughter.| 
The last refuge of a Minister when he 
had no better reason to give for his 
— policy was a general plea of philanthropy. 
[Renewed laughter.| When the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer got down to that 
he had got down to the lowest abyss. 
Were we to go careering about the world 
to look for a country which was in diffi- 
culties, and when we had found one to 
undertake an expedition to make that 
country our own! If that was the right 
hon. Gentleman’s philanthropy it should, 
like charity, begin at home. If Armenia 
had been as easy to get at as the Soudan 
we should have made an expedition there. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer sneered ‘ 


at the Armenians. [.Vinisterial cries of 
“Oh!”| He said, “Are black men 
nothing!’ He himself believed the Sou- 
danese were brown rather than black— 
[/aughter|—but what did it matter 
whether a man was a Mahomedan, Budd- 
hist, or Christian? He would prefer to 
spend money in defending the Armenians 
than the Soudanese. He understood the 
Soudanese were réady to be killed rather 
than submit to foreign rule. It was said 
we remained in Egypt because the Egyp- 
tians were not capable of governing them- 
selves. Yet we were going to impose on 
the Egyptians the obligation of govern- 
ing the Soudan. There were two reasons 
why the expedition to Dongola was 
~undertaken. The first was that we 
might keep well with France and Ger- 
many, and the next that we might back 
up the Triple Alliance. But a stronger 
reason still was that we ourselves might 
extend our territory on the southern fron- 
tier of Egypt and increase the area of 
~ our dominion in that part of the world. 


Mr. Labouchere. 
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It was perfectly absurd to tell the House 
that we were likely to get out of Egypt 
quicker because we had undertaken this 
Soudan expedition. He intended to do 
his utmost by his vote—a miserable way 
of doing it when in such a minority—to 
show that Radicals would have no part 
in this policy of continuous occupation of 
Egypt, and still less in this expedition 
which was undertaken by a vague jingo 
feeling to be developed and kept up 
every year to first take one country and 
“then another. The right hon. Member 
for Bodmin said he did not think Lord 
Salisbury had changed his mind. But 
there was no question but that Lord 
Salisbury had changed his policy. <A 
few years ago Lord Salisbury declared 
that it was impossible to conquer the 
Soudan. The answer was now, “ We are 
showing you we can conquer it.” That 
was a gambler’s answer. It was no argu- 
ment that we should conquer the Soudan 
because we could do so. But we had not 
conquered the Soudan. He believed Lord 
Salisbury was a more sensible man than 
rthe majority of his Party. [Ministerial 
laughter.| Lord Salisbury had made a 
concession, but he had always noticed 
that concessions Lord Salisbury made to 
hon. Gentlemen were in words rather 
than deeds. There were only two strong 
(Little Englanders in this country—Lord 
Salisbury and himself. [Much laughter. | 
Lord Salisbury in the exigencies of his 
position as Leader of the Conservative 
Party had changed his policy but had not 
changed his own opinions. The right 
hon. Member for Montrose said that the 
Government must have been mad in un- 
dertaking this expedition to Dongola. 
Hon. Members might have heard of a 
monarch called King Cambyses, who, 
having acquired and squatted Egypt, 
tried to conquer the Soudan. The con- 
sequence was that when he got there his 
friends came to the conclusion that he 
was mad, and he disappeared. [Laugh- 
ter.| The Government had only to go 
on asking for money for these expedi- 
tions, and they would cease to live as 
Ministers of the Crown. [*‘ Hear, hear !”| 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, W.) 
thought we should pause before we went 
any further in the Soudan. We had 
pledged ourselves over and over again 
as to what our policy in Egypt 
should be. He had refreshed his 
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memory as to the terms of those pledges, 
and they were such as, if made be- 
tween honourable men in private life, 
would constitute a strong obligation. 
He would dike to put this question to a 
simple test. He would like to take his 
own, or any other constituency, and try 
to ascertain if 90 out of any 100 persons 
could put down on paper what were in 
their opinion the advantages to be gained, 
not by Egypt but by the people of Great 
_ Britain and Ireland, by the policy of the 
~government. Though it was possible 
that the other 10 might be able to formu- 
late reasons which would satisfy them- 
selves, he undertook to say that every one 
of them would differ. No doubt the 
English officers in Egypt had been doing 
magnificent work ; but wherever a British 
officer was put down to do a piece of work 
he did it well, and made the country in 
which he worked better than he found it. 
The work they had done in Egypt might 
be a very good thing for Egypt, but was 
it an equally good thing for the people of 
this country; for, after all, he had an 
infinitely greater regard for the people of 
this country than he had for the people 
of Egypt. It was suggested that the 
waterway of the Nile and that the com- 
merce of Egypt were of great importance 
to this country, but he did not see that 
we need lose the commerce of Egypt if 
some international arrangement was 
arrived at, and even if we had ten times 
the amount of commerce which Egypt 
offered to us, it would not compensate for 
ten minutes of the international conflict 
that might be forced upon us by our re- 
maining in the country without some such 
-wrrangement. It could not be contended 
that Egypt was of any military advantage 
to this country. There was a consensus 
of opinion on that point. That was the 
opinion of the Commander-in-Chief and 
of the Prime Minister, and it was only 
common sense to say that it could not be 
a source of strength to this country to 
have 3,000 men in Egypt, with a base 
4,000 miles from the centre of the power 
of this country, and separated from it by 
powerful and it might be hostile Powers. 
Moreover, it was also the universal opinion 
that the very idea of using the Canal as 
& means of communication in time of 
_ war was preposterous. It was clear, 
therefore, that, from a military point of 
view, no advantage accrued to this coun- 
try. On the other hand, there could be 
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no doubt that the danger which was in- 

herent in the situation was something 

extraordinary. He had always held very 

strongly that there were matters on which 

we came into conflict with French opinion,~ 
to combat which it was undoubtedly right 

that the whole power of this country 

should be used; but he admired the 

French nation and had no desire to run 

the risk of a quarrel with them on this 

matter. It might be shown that we had 

a good argument here and there, but the 

main fact remained that we were pursuing 

this policy in direct hostility to France 

and Russia, whether they were right or —~ 
wrong. No one had a greater belief than 
he had in the power of this country. 
He believed that still, even in the changed 
state of the world, the British Empire 
was the strongest Power existing, on one 
condition and one condition only, that 
the whole force and power of the Empire 
was exerted with the consent and enthu- 
siastic support of the Anglo-Saxon popu- 
lation, and he did not think it possible 
to secure the support of the country in 
a campaign arising in Egypt on this ques- 
tion with that unanimity which could 
alone justify the Government in under- 
taking it. There might be reasons for 
this policy which had not been confided 
to the House and which might throw a 
totally different light on the question, 
but if that was so, he did not see why the 
House should not be told of them. There 
was an old fable of the giant who recu- 
perated his strength every time he 
touched Mother Earth. He would reverse 
that fable and say that every yard we 
went from the only element which was 
the source of our strength, we endan- 
gered our position in the world. He had 
no wish to appear as an alarmist about 
dangers from abroad, but he would point 
out that in India we were governing a 
great country that was a great strain on 
our powers. We kept up there 70,000 
British troops and a native force of 
200,000, and we did not find that exces- 
sive for the purpose. Were we now to 
take in hand a second India, were we to 
undertake the administration of another 
great country without taking any of those 
precautions which experience had taught 
us ought to be taken? He could not see 
any compensation held out at the pre 
sent moment for the efforts we might be 
compelled to make, and he would feel 
much happier in his mind if he thought 
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that Her Majesty’s Government realised }not prevent them. In going to Abu Hamed 


that there were only two alternatives in 
this matter. One was that by the dip- | 
lomacy of their great chief, some arrange- 
ment might be made by which this bone | 
of contention between the Powers of 


this country might administer Egypt with 
<the full consent of the Powers of Europe. | 
The other alternative was to continue | 
their policy in defiance of the other 
Powers of Europe. If the Government 
were going to adopt the latter course let | 
them, at all events, take ordinary, reason- 
able precautions, such as reasonable men | 
of business would take when undertaking 
a great risk. Let them double the army 
and double the navy, strengthen the | 
Mediterranean garrisons, and make all 
the preparations necessary for a contin- 
gency which every man in the House knew | 
was not inconceivable and not altogether | 
improbable ; for, he contended, when the 
Government were deliberately adopting | 
a policy which brought them into con- | 
stant and irritating conflict with two | 
great Powers, they did run risks which it | 
was absolutely futile to ignore. | 

*Mr. H. M. STANLEY (Lambeth, N.) | 
said that if his hon. Friend below him | 
was not an alarmist of an extreme cha- | 
racter, he did not know how he would 
define the word. [* Hear, hear! ”] He | 
thought the hon. Gentleman was even 
more so than the right hon. Gentleman | 
the Member for Montrose. “ What are 
you doing in Egypt!” they asked one 
after another. ‘“ We do not understand | 
your policy. You are offending France 
and you are offending Russia, and you are 
preparing for a great war.” That was the | 





meaning of the speeches he had heard so | 


| would ask the right hon. 


‘railways 


| himself. 


and building a railway from there to 
Wady Halfa the Government were taking 
& more important step than even the 
march upon Dongola. At Abu Hamed 


‘ythey would command the entire White 
. e 7 bd 
Europe might be removed, and by which 


ety It was a splendid strategical posi- 
ion, and, possessing it, they might be 
said to cut the Soudan in two. The 
right hon. Member for Montrose took an 
extremely dismal view of the case. He 
Gentleman 
what were the Government doing iu 
Egypt more than Russia was doing in 
Siberia, or France between the Senegal 
and the Niger? They were building 
to exploit their territories. 
Egypt was doing exactly the same thing, 
and the British Government merely stood 
by approving and advising. The same 
tone of exaggeration was heard now that 
had marked the discussion last year, 
when it was said that we were locking 
up our forces in the Soudan. The right 
hon. Member for Montrose said these 
were delicate and dangerous transactions. 
What was delicate and dangerous! Stay- 


| ing in Egypt until we thought it abso- 


lutely necessary that we should leave! 
The only imprudent language used had 
been that of the right hon. Gentleman 
As he listened to the right hon. 
Gentleman he got a beautiful insight 


| into the causes of the instability and 


vacillation of the Gladstonian Govern- 
ment of 1880. The right hon. Gentle- 
man seemed to him to be saying :— 


“It was I who caused all that vacillation ; it 
was I who caused that railway to be laid down 
and then taken up again; it was I who sent 
the expedition too late to Khartoum; it was I 
| who caused General Gordon to be lost; it was 


far. He entertained the very opposite |i who sacrificed the interests of the Soudan.” 
view, and he could see nothing at all | 

alarming in the situation in Egypt or in| Mr. J. MORLEY: Mav I remind the 
any purview of the world he could take | hon. Member that I was not a Member 
round about it—[“ hear, hear!” }—and, if | of the Government of that day? 

we kept our temper, he did not see why we 


should not emerge successfully from the | 
dismal possibilities that were suggested. 
The British troops were merely acting as 
policemen in Lower Egypt. 





They were | 
Egyptian troops, under the leadership of | 


*Mr. STANLEY said the right hon. 
Gentleman had stated that he had been 
for the last 12 or 14 years a most 


energetic opponent of these Soudan 
expeditions. 


British officers, who were marching up wey 
. : S . J. MORLEY: Yes, from the quar- 
the Nile. There was nothing at all | ~~ # “18% ar aapagembnat so 


stindinir ts: the tide abatieien te | ter where the hon. Member is now speak- 
{ 1 e po airs. YO}; ‘ ’ 
7 . I ” ing. [“ Hear, hear! ”] 


P. and O. steamers could, if necessary, 





bring away the entire British force; and, *Mr. STANLEY: As an adviser of the 
all the fleets of France and Russia could | Government. 


Mr. Arnold-Forster. 
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Mr. J. MORLEY: I moved an Amend- 
ment against Mr. Gladstone’s Govern- 
ment on this very subject. 

*Mr. STANLEY repeated that he read 
in the right hon. Gentleman’s remarks the 
reason for the vacillation of the Glad- 
stonian Government. That Government 
showed the same singular timidity which 
was manifested by the right hon. Gentle- 
man now. The present Government 
knew exactly what they were going to 


were not going a mile further than their 
strength would permit; every advance 
would depend on financial and political 
considerations. At present their objec- 
tive was Abu Hamed, and it was as easy 
of access as his house was from there. 
[Laughter.| He appealed to hon. 
Gentlemen opposite to take courage ; he 
had studied the question as much as any 
man in the House, and he believed this 
expedition to Abu Hamed would result 
in remarkable consequences, not only to 
Egypt and the Soudan, but to the whole 
world. 

Mr. VESEY KNOX (Londonderry) 
moved to reduce the Vote by £72,500, 
which was approximately the amount 
that Ireland would have to contribute. 
*THeE CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 
MEANS: As I informed the hon. Mem- 
ber the last time he tried to raise that 
question, it would be distinctly out of 
order on a Supplementary Estimate. 

Mr. KNOX pointed out that in this 
case there had been no previous estimate 
before the Committee. 

*THe CHAIRMAN or WAYS ann 
MEANS: The matter cannot be dis- 
cussed on this Vote; it is not relevant. 
Even if the hon. Member succeeded in 
diminishing the amount it would not re 
lieve Irelanl from contributing her 
share. 

Mr. KNOX said he would move the 
reduction as a matter of protest. This 
was a question for the taxpayers. The 
taxpayers of England could look after 
themselves ; but on behalf of the tax- 
payers of Ireland he objected to this 
enormous expenditure on a futile expedi- 
tion. Unless they attacked the expendi- 
ture year after year, and voted for 
economy, however unpopular it might 
be, they would not release the people 
from the burden of taxation. that was 
pressing on the country. He did not 
take the extreme line of contending that 
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Ireland had no interest in any Imperial 


expenditure outside her own shores. Ire- — 


land was as much interested as any other 
part of the Kingdom, in expansion in 
regions where white men might labour 
and flourish. But he denied that the 
mass of the people either in Ireland or 


Great Britain were in favour of expan-~< 


sion in the Nile Valley. The Chancellor 


_of the Exchequer had used language 
about the tribunals of Egypt which 
do. [Ironical Opposition cheers.| They | 


would have been out of order if applied 
to the Courts of this country. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had told 
them that he intended to consider 
whether the Court that had decided 
against him could not undergo some 
change. Many international lawyers were 
of opinion that the decision of the Court 
was right ; yet the right hon. Gentleman 
said that when the opportunity arrived 
he should upset the Court. Against such 
language he protested, because it might 


be expensive language for Ireland as well — 


as Great Britain. The threat to establish 


| a different sort of mixed tribunal, or per- 


haps an exclusively English tribunal, was 
a threat deliberately directed against 
France and Russia. 
that the first cause of the expedition to 
Dongola was to relieve the Italians, but 
as against that there was the statement 
of the late Minister for Foreign Affairs 
in Italy, that the Italians did not want 
our intervention. 
a conflict of opinion as to what was really 
said at an interview at the Foreign 
Office, but whether the Italians asked for 
this aid or not, Irishmen had no desire 


They had been told ~~ 


There was, he knew, 


to pay for what had been done or to do —— 


anything that would encourage the Italian 
Government in their disastrous policy in 
Africa. The real object of British policy 
had been to checkmate France. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said that 
France and Russia would not “worry” 
England out of Egypt. Well, he did not 
suppose that they would be able to 
worry England into keeping her pledges 
by anything short of force. Irishmen 
knew by long experience that force was | 
the only thing that would make the Eng- 
lish people keep their plighted word. : 
When the Government said to the French 
and Russians that they would not be 
worried out of Egypt, they were telling 
the French and Russians that if they 
wanted to get the British out of Egypt 
they must take more formidable measures 


~~ 


me 





—~from affairs in South Africa. 


~to govern themselves, 





—~.summation was arrived at. 
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than worry, and must use their armies 
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and navies to do it. As the representa- 
tive of a country which had to pay far 
more than its full share of Imperial ex- 
penditure, and which contributed far 
more than its fair share of fighting men 
to the Army that in the case of war would 
be sent to wage a hopeless contest against 
Powers that were infinitely stronger than 
England, he protested against the right 
hon. Member’s note of menace against 
France and Russia. In Ireland they had 
no reason to regard France in any other 
~ light than in that of an old ally and 

friend, and for the last 80 years France 
had been, on the whole, more friendly 
—to England than Germany had. France 
had shared with England the folly of the 
Crimean War, and had helped her on 
many other occasions. He failed to see 
any ground for the Government taking 
this attitude against France on the pre- 
sent occasion, unless it were that they 
~—were the catspaw of Germany. Of course 
the German Empire had supported the 
action of England before the mixed 
tribunal, but it was not out of love for 
this country. It was because Germany 
knew that anything that would embroil 
France and England would be to her ad- 
vantage, for a dispute between the two 
countries would divert the attention of; 
France from her lost provinces and the 
attention of the people of this country 


to the interest of Germany to aid Eng- 
land in making this new departure in her 
Egyptian policy. 
England would clear out of Egypt as 
soon as the Egyptian people were fit to 
govern themselves. It amused Irishmen 
to hear of this preparation of Egypt for 
self-government. For 700 years England 
had been teaching the Irish people how 
and apparently 
they were not yet fit to do so. At any 
rate, England refused them self-govern- 
ment. If England was not to fulfil her 
pledges to Europe by leaving Egypt until 
she had fitted the people for self-govern- 
ment, 700 years, judging from Irish ex- 
perience, might elapse before that con- 
There was 
not the slightest possibility of Egypt 
being able to govern herself in the ordi- 
nary European sense within any reason- 
able period of time. If the British Gov- 
ernment would consent to some system 
of European control for Egypt, the reality 


Mr. Knox, 
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Ministers had said that | 
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of their pledges might be believed in. 
But if they said that they would not leave 
Egypt until the occurrence of an event 
which they knew was not likely to occur 
in the lifetime of any man in that House, 
they were practically telling Europe that 
they were going to break the pledges 
which they had solemnly given. The 
right hon. Member for Bodmin had 
spoken of Egypt: having been handed 
over to her creditors. He protested 
against this notion of ‘handing over a 
country to its creditors as if it was a 
limited liability company. Why was it 
that this doctrine had not been applied 
in the case of other European countries? 
There was hardly a self-governing coun- 
try in the world that had borrowed money 
abroad and that had not afterwards gone 
into bankruptcy and refused to pay. Even 
Italy had taxed its cowpons, which was 
a gross breach of faith with the creditors. 
Why had not Italy been forced to pay 
to the uttermost farthing? ‘he reason 
why the doctrine had been applied in 
the case of Egypt was because her people 
were helpless. If Egypt had been allowed 
to go on her own way, the fellaheen might 
have been subjected to some injustice, 
but they would not have been as heavily 
taxed as they were to-day. Sir Edgar 
‘Vincent, in his book on the Finances of 
the Ottoman Empire, pointed out that 
/since the English had taken possession 
of Egypt the yield of the taxation of 
| tobacco had increased sevenfold. That 
_ showed how the policy of the British ad- 
ministration of Egypt had been to screw 
the last farthing out of the people for 
the benfit of the bondholders. In fact, 
| the policy which was being pursued in 
the case of Egypt was the same as that 
which had been pursued in Ireland for 
so many years. They had been told that 
there was to be no further expenditure 
on the Egyptian expedition this year. 
But was the financial year meant or the 
calendar year? They were not told how 
far the Government intended to go. Per- 
haps to the Mountains of the Moon. 
What they did know was that further 
sums would be demanded time after time 
for these expeditions which did not serve 
the interests of the mass of the people 
either of Ireland or Great Britain. They 
were told that these expeditions would 
destroy the tyranny of the Khalifate ; 
but, bad as the Khalif might be, he 
doubted whether he was much worse than 
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some of the other Mussulman potentates 
who had been backed by British power— 
for instance, the Sultan of Morocco. 
The cruelties of the Khalif might 
go on for a long time if it were not 
that the Government thought the terri- 
tory could be obtained without much 
trouble and without any European Power 
interfering. He should protest against 
this proposal at every stage and at every 
opportunity allowed to the Irish Mem- 
bers. They might try whether worry 
might not bit by bit force the Govern- 
ment to deal with the definite grievances 
of the Irish people. He believed greatly 
in the power of worry, and he believed 
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cellent bit of work in protesting as they —~ 
had done. Though their protests might 
not have kept back this expedition, still 
in the end those protests would tell, be- 
cause they had prevented the Govern- 
ment from regularising their position as 
they might have done. The Irish Mem- ~ 
bers, therefore, would “worry, worry, 
worry,” until they forced the Government 
to pay attention to Ireland’s definite 
grievances, and as an instalment of that 
‘worry ”” he moved the reduction of the 
Vote by £72,500. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 29; 
Noes, 139.—(Division List, No. 18—ap- 
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Strauss, Arth 


On the return of the CHarrman of 
Ways and Mgans, after the usual interval, 


*Mr. MUNRO FERGUSON (Leith 
Burghs) resumed the Debate on the main 
question. He said there could be no 
doubt of the strength of the controversial 
case against the policy and proposals of 
the Government in regard to the Soudan ; 
and that some of the language used in 
presenting those proposals might be open 
to exception. In the first place they were 
confronted with the problem of * Who is 
to pay?” and with the unsatisfactory 
results of the attempts which had been 
made to solve it. Then there was the 
query whether the Dongola expedition 
was just what was needed, when it took 
place, to soothe the lively suspicions of 
the European Powers regarding the 
motives underlying our action in trying 
to save the Armenians. There were also 
the questions whether the security of the 
province which had been recovered for 
Egypt could be set against the massacres 
which had taken place under the Sultan, 
and whether anything was better calcu- 
lated than the Dongola expedition to re- 
duce our position of * splendid isolation ” 
to one of sheer impotency at Constanti- 
nople. There was further the unfortu- 
nate impression that had been made by 
the number, the variety, and the general 
futility of the reasons offered in favour of- 
the expedition. There was also the feel- 
ing amongst those who particularly 
desired the evacuation of Egypt, that the 
road to that goal hardly lay through 
Dongola. He was not sure that that view 
was entirely correct; but the feeling 
existed on both sides of the House and 
everywhere abroad that the occupation 
of Dongola was a step rather against the 
evacuation of Egypt than in that direc- 
tion. It was not surprising, therefore, 
that there was a strong opposition to the 
Vote. But there were strong elementary 
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(Romford) Welby, Lieut.-Col. A. C. E. 


{ Smith, Hon. W. F. D. (Strand) |"Wharton, John Lloyd 
‘} Stanley, Lord (Lancs.) 
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Wyndham, George 
‘Wyndham-Quin, Major W. H. 
t Yerburgh, Robert Armstrong 


(Chichester) 


| TELLERS FoR THE Nokgs, Sir 
William Walrond and Mr. 
Anstruther. 


facts connected with the present situation 
which underlay all else. They had to 
regard accomplished facts which relate to 
the future of Egypt and to the policy of 
the Government as the acting trustee for 
Egypt. The expedition, however _ ill- 
timed, was a success. Dongola was occu- 
pied. The weakness of the Khalifa was 
exposed. So long as the Khalifa was all- 
powerful, or was supposed to be, he was 
able to hold the Nile against ail comers. 
He stopped the development of Egypt ; 
but he was the foe to all advances upon 
the Nile valley. The expedition to Don- 
gola had changed all that. In his view 
the pivot of the whole question of the 
movement into the Soudan was the con- 
dition of the Khalifa’s power. Once that 
power was broken up, whether from in- 
ternal causes, or external causes, the re- 
occupation of the Nile valley became easy 
rand opportune. The break-up of the 
Khalifa’s power meant anarchy in the 
regions over which he had exercised his 
despotism, and a condition of weakness 
upon the Egyptian frontier that would 
oblige us to interfere. But it involved 
more than that. It created a standing 
temptation to other Powers, whether 
ladvancing from the West, or through 
Abyssinia, to establish claims in the 
Nile valley. Therefore, if we did not 
‘allow Egypt to go forward we would leave 
interests on the Upper Nile open to others. 
Indeed, by standing deliberately aloof 
now we would almost invite other Powers 
to go in, to the prejudice of Egypt, for 
whom we were trustee, as well as to our 
own prejudice, and while our interest in 
the matter was important that of Egypt 
was vital. Having occupied Uganda, 
our influence should extend until it met 


the influence of Egypt. He believed that 


this policy would rather remove obstacles 
to our evacuation of Egypt than tend to 
unnecessarily prolong our occupation, for 
one of the great objections to quitting the 











“right policy. 
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country was the want of a settled frontier 
for Egypt towards the south. The break- 
up of the power of the Khalifa was there- 
fore the beginning and end of his belief 
that the forward policy had become the 
It was right first because, 
whether they liked it or not, it was prac- 
tical and opportune ; and, secondly, be- 
cause it was necessary to prevent new 
dangers and developments which were 
dormant so long as the Khalifa’s power 
was not known to be so broken as to invite 
attack on the part of other Powers. It 
might, of course, be said that while acting 
professedly in the interests of Egypt we 
were doing it with our own money. But 
so far as that was concerned Egypt left 
alone could do it without us, if the Powers 
did not hold her purse-strings, and if they 
drew those strings absurdly tight—as 
they had often done for political reasons 
to suit themselves—he did not see why 
we should not ease the tension for rea- 
sons which suited us. It suited us to 
take that course now, for being on the 
Upper Nile we wanted the valley opened, 
and we preferred that it should be occu- 
pied by a Power that would at least be 
neutral. Our obligations to Egypt and 
to ourselves in this matter coincided, 
apart from the question of our actual 
occupation of Egypt at the present no- 
ment. Therefore, however mach the 
Government might be blamed, and as he 
thought rightly blamed, for the time and 
the manner in which this expedition was 
conceived and carried out, he was unable 
to vote against the granting of the sum 
of money which was asked for. 

*Mr. SHARPE (Kensington, N.) said 
the Soudan expedition, so far as it had 
gone, was not alone absolutely necessary, 
but its extension further up the river 
Nile was most essential if this country 
desired to retain the place it occupied 
among the nations of the world. Eng- 
land was not merely a European 
Power; it was a great Asiatic Power 
also; and Egypt being a country 
with a double face—one towards the 
Mediterranean and the other towards the 
Red Sea—it was absolutely necessary if 
we wished to retain India, and to continue 
to be the predominant Power in Asia, 
that we should see that Egypt retained 
its security, and became a civilised, 
powerful, and well-governed country. 
As regarded our power to hold Egypt 
from India, he would remind them that 
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about 100 years ago its feasibility was 
proved triumphantly and successfully by 
the great Lord Wellesley. At the very 
time when England was engaged in a 
death struggle with France he sent a few 
thousand troops from India, landed them 
at Kosseir on the Red Sea, sent them 
100 miles across country to the Nile, 
and got them down by river to Lower 
Egypt, with the result that the great 
Napoleon was obliged to evacuate Egypt, 
as his troops were caught in a trap. 
That was a power that we still had—and 
still more in this age of steam. [“ Hear, 
hear!”] He tendered the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer his warmest thanks for 


the patriotic and bold spirit with which ~_ 


he had asserted the position that Eng- 
land ought to occupy in this matter. It 
was a great and serious trust that had 
devolved upon this nation, and it had 
devolved upon them by the deliberate 
action of France, when invited to join, 
in refusing the invitation. 
had proved how successfully it could make 
Egypt happy, flourishing, and powerful. 
The average Englishman might not know 
all the reasons for these matters of high 
policy ; but he believed, nevertheless, 
that any assembly of operatives or 
artisans, or of men of any class in the 
country would say, if the facts were laid 
fairly and fully before them, that they 
ought not to abandon the position they 
had occupied in Egypt. 

*Mr. W. A. McARTHUR (Cornwall, St. 
Austell) said he wished to give the reasons 
which induced him to give his vote in 
favour of Her Majesty’s Government. He 
did not propose to enter into the earlier 
question raised by the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Montrose. He felt, as he supposed 
all of them on that side of the House felt, 
that to a considerable extent very grave 
mistakes had been made by Her Majesty’s 
Government in the conduct of this mat- 
ter. Of course, he spoke without know- 
ledge as to any possible European com- 
plications that might have ensued if the 
Government had taken the course that 
he would have desired, but he thought it 
would have been better if the Government 
had felt themselves able boldly and 
plainly last year to tell the House of Com- 
mons what they intended to do. It was a 
course, whatever might be the opinion of 
individual Members of that House, that 
he felt perfectly certain would have gained 


This country ————_ 
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them credit in the country, and would 
have made them more popular in the 
country even amongst the Members of the 
Liberal Party. He thought it was a pity 
that the Government last year did not feel 
justified in saying that they thought the 
time had come to undertake what was 
practically the reconquest of the Soudan 


and the establishment of Egyptian or | 


English influence up to Khartoum 


—for his own part, 


toum. The expedition to Dongola had 
been a brilliant success; there was no 
question that we had not only conquered 
a former enemy of this country, but that 
we had delivered a vast population who 
regarded us as their saviour, from a 
grossly tyrannical and unjust rule. 
[Ministerial cheers. | 

Mr. MICHAEL DAVITT (Mayo, S.): 
When were the Soudanese the enemy of 
this country ! 


*Mr. McARTHUR said that whether 


the Soudanese were the enemies of this 


country or not they had been under the 


dominion of the most tyrannical and 
cruel Power in this world. Any one who 
had read the extraordinary book written 


by Slatin Pasha, and who yet said that | 
the Soudanese were not a nation who | 


ought to have been delivered from such 
gross tyranny, was nota politician imbued 
with the ideas that dominated the old 
Liberal Party. [Ministerial cheers.| 
Whatever in his view might be the mis- 
takes which the Government had made in 
the conduct of this matter—and he 
thought that grave mistakes had been 
made—he was compelled by his con- 
science, and by the declarations which he 
had made not only in that House, but to 


his own constituents, to give his vote in | 


| favour of a forward rather than a retro- 
' grade policy. [Ministerial cheers.| He 
had always claimed and been allowed to 
take a perfectly free hana in regard to 
foreign or colonial affairs, and he never 
would admit, whether he was a Member 
of a Government or of an Opposition, that 
either foreign or colonial affairs were mat- 
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be at all afraid to say beyond Khar- | 
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under our protection if we left Egypt? 
It was quite impossible for us to leave 
Egypt, even if we wished to do so, with- 
out leaving the country as we found it, 
without restoring to Egypt those provinces 
which were hers when we first intervened 
| in the affairs of the country. He did not 
say that was a policy which would pay 
England in a monetary sense, but it was 
a policy which made for righteousness— 
[Vinisterial cheers|—for civilisation, for 
peace in those disturbed districts of the 
world, for liberty for an enslaved and 
oppressed people. [Cheers.| He did not 
agree with those who thought that 
England had enough territory to take 
care of, that England was not capable of 
taking charge of more native races than 
she had charge of at present ; and, hold- 
| ing the views he did, he felt it would be 
, unworthy in him if he refrained from 
voting for the proposition Her Majesty’s 
Government had now made. [Cheers.| 
ApmiraL FIELD (Sussex, Eastbourne) 
said he would not have intervened in the 
Debate but for the unfortunate speech of 
the hon. Member for West Belfast. His 
hon. Friend alluded to him and other 
| naval men. If naval men could have 
heard that speech, not a single one of 
them would have approved of it, for a 
more chicken-hearted and miserable 
speech it was impossible to conceive. He 
| was amazed that such weak sentiments 
should come from a generally strong 
man, and he entered his emphatic pro- 
| test against such views as the hon. Gen- 
| tleman had expressed being uttered by a 
| supporter, or a pretended supporter, of 
Her Majesty’s Government. He was 
| equally amazed at the speech of the right 
| hon. Baronet, the Member for the Forest 
of Dean, whom he had always regarded 
-as a strong Imperialist. He expected 
-anything from the hon. Member for 
Northampton, but he was surprised 
that the right hon. Baronet should utter 
| the sentiments he had given expression 
to. Two admirable speeches had, how- 
ever, been delivered from the Opposition 
benches, and they could well be put as 





ters to be brought within the purview of a set-off to the miserable speech of the 


Party politics in that House. [Ministerial 
cheers.| He had said on a former occasion 
that he was prepared to support any 
definite policy proposed by a_ re- 
sponsible Government 
Egypt, but what would become of 


Mr, W. A. McArthur. 


_hon. Member for West Belfast. The 
| Government had nothing to fear from 
their supporters. There had been no 


| halting or hesitation as regarded Egypt, 


in regard to; whatever might have happened in respect 
'to their educational policy. The Mem- 
the vast population we had taken | 


bers who sat around him were prepared 
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to support as one man the forward policy 
_in Egypt. The situation had greatly 
altered since some naval men did express 
rather strong views in regard to the 
Suez Canal. He remembered Lord 
Charles Beresford saying that the Suez 
Canal would be no use to us in case of 
war, and that it might be our duty to 
<block it. Those, however, were now 
ancient opinions. If we 
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see the sagacity which their distinguished 
Leader manifested on that occasion. 
Lord Salisbury would not, having regard 
to the safety of our Indian possessions, 
agree to any policy of neutrality unless 
provision was made for the passing of 
troops through Egypt in case of the canal 


| being blocked. The French Ambassador 
| disapproved 
wanted to ultimately agreed to not more than 1,000 


of that proposal, but 


evacuate Egypt we could not do so with | troops passing through Egypt in one day, 


honour. We had a duty 
by the force of circumstances, and there 
we would have to remain for some indefi- 
nite period, whether we liked it or not. 
Whether it involved a million now or 
to-morrow, we could not acquit ourselves 
of our responsibilities. Allusion had 
been made by the hon. Member for West 
Belfast to an international agreement. 





We had held joint Government and joint | 


control, but that did not answer. 
joint control by two Powers did not 
answer, was it hkely that joint control by 
four or five Powers would answer? 
Naval men unanimously 


If | 
| Government. 


regretted the | 


necessity cast on the Conservative Go- | 


vernment in 1886, to agree to the policy 
of neutralising the Suez Canal... It was 
the Government which hon. Members op- 
posite supported which landed us in 
that unfortunate policy. 

Conservatives came _ into 
not into power. The 


office 
French 


but 
Am- 


| abolished 


In 1885 the | 


bassador called upon Lord Salisbury’s | 
| One hon. Member had said he thought 


to take 
sent to the 


Government 
the Note 


action wader | 














to perform | | and to arms being packed i in arm chests. 
before the world. We were in Egypt | Where 


would we be if we evacuated 
Egypt? How would we pass our troops 
through Egypt if the canal were blocked ? 
Being in Egypt were we not in a better 
position to guard the neutrality of the 
canal than we should be if Egypt were in 
the hands of another Power. The Govern- 
ment had a moral obligation in this mat- 
ter from which they could not depart, and 
hon. Members ought to be like a band of 
brothers, hand in hand in support of the 
The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Cornwall (Mr. Courtney) 
in his charming speech made allusion 
to the good effect of our rule in Egypt. 
The details were worthy of attention. We 
have abolished forced labour, we have 
the courbash, we have re- 
organised the finances, and we have 
largely extended the irrigating waters of 
the Nile. So that now, ‘districts which 
were once barren were fertile. The occu- 
pation of Dongola was, in itself, an argu- 
ment against the policy of withdrawal. 





Lord Granville, and Lord Salisbury very | timed, but it appeared to him that the 


propery replied that there would be a 


| success of the expedition was a pretty 


General Election in the autumn, and he | strong proof that it was well-timed. 


was not sure he would come back with | [“ Hear, hear !”’] 


a majority. After the election the Con- 


But he thoroughly 


| agreed with that hon. Member when he 


servatives were quickly turned out, and | 


in came the Government led by Mr. Glad- 
stone. The French Ambassador ap- 
proached Mr. Gladstone, asking him to 
ratify the action of Lord Granville. Mr. 
Gladstone said “ No, I am about to bring 
in a Home Rule Bill, and whatever hap- 
pens to that Bill, there must be a Disso- 
lution upon it,” and, God be praised, the 
Bill was defeated. There was a Dissolu- 
tion, and the French Ambassador was 
put off on that score very properly. 
Lord Salisbury came into power with a 
large majority, and then the French Am- 
bassador returned to the charge. Nothing 
amazed and delighted him more than, to 





said that, having gone to Dongola, the 
operations should go further, should go 
on to Khartoum, and even further than 
that. [/ronical Opposition cheers.| For 
his own part, he did not caré how far 
the Government went ; the further they 
went on to the reconquest of the Soudan 
the better he should be pleased. . He 
had always supported the forward policy 
of England in Egypt, and he hoped that 
policy would be continued. For those 
reasons he should heartily vote for the 
grant. [“ Hear, hear!” 

Mr. JOHN DILLON (Mayo, E.) said 
that for upwards of 10 years he had con- 
sistently supported in that House the 
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policy of the right hon. Member for 
Montrose and the hon. Member for 
Northampton on this question. Ever 
since the first occupation of Egypt he 
had taken every opportunity of protest- 

“ing against that occupation. The hon. 
Member for St. Austell had said that the 
English people were able to take care of 
and to civilise more native races than 
we now had sway over. 


certain parts of South Africa—Matabele- 
land, for instance—were not calculated 
to encourage humane men in the desire 
that we should carry on the work of 
civilisation farther ; and for his own part, 
he agreed with the statement made by 
the right hon. Member for the Forest of 
Dean that the general results of Euro- 
pean interference in the interior of Africa 
had been enormously to increase suffer- 
ing and loss of life among the native 
- population. Civilisation in Africa, as 
understood by European interference, 
meant the establishment of European 
vices—the introduction of drink and 


murderous weapons; and travellers had | 


stated that the track of European civilisa- 
tion was marked by the skeletons of 
hundreds of thousands of the inhabitants 
who had been cruelly slain. He objected 
—to this Vote, in the first place, because 
it was in reality a grant to Egypt, and 
in the shape of a mortgage on the 
country, which would be used by England 
as an excuse and a justification for in- 
definitely postponing her occupation. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
said that the money was to be advanced 
to Egypt as a loan, though it was called 
in the Estimates a grant in aid ; but no 
attempt was made by the Government 
to explain how the money was ever to be 
-repaid. No answer had been made to 
the statement of the right hon. Member 
for Bodmin and the hon. Member for 
Northampton that, in view of the pre- 
sent condition of Egypt, it was impos- 
sible for the Egyptian Government to 
repay the loan for at least a great num- 
ber of years. Part of this loan was to 
be expended in connection with the con- 
struction of a railway, and until someone 
came along and paid England for it, it 
would be used as an ample argument by 
England for retaining possession of it. 
In face of this, was it any matter for 
surprise that Russia and France should 
have protested against this loan? The 


Mr. John Dillon. 


{COMMONS} 


In his judgment | 
the experience they had had recently of | 
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Government seemed to have given the 
go-by to this important fact. England 
stood pledged in the face of the whole 
of Europe to evacuate Egypt as soon as 
her work was done there. [Ministerial 
cries of “Hear, hear!”] Yes; but would 
any responsible Minister rise in his place 
and say that that work included the re- 
| conquest of the Soudan, and all the 
serious consequences which undoubtedly 
would result from it? [‘ Hear, hear! ”| 
Europe could interpret the action of the 
Government in this matter in no other 
| sense than as a declaration that England 
| held Egypt, and meant to hold it. What 
he said last year he would now repeat, 
that he believed the Dongola campaign, or 
any other campaign for the reconquest 
of Egypt, was a matter of trifling impor- 
tance as compared with the opinion of 
“Russia and France on our proceedings. 
He never doubted that the expedition to 
| Dongola, with the superior weapons, dis- 
| cipline, and command of the Egyptian 
troops, would be successful; and brave 
_ as the Dervishes undoubtedly were, there 
could be no doubt that any further ex- 
pedition forward towards Khartoum 
would be equally successful ; but he held 
that the troubles of this country, and of 
Egypt, would begin in real earnest when 
Khartoum was reached. Our embar- 
rassments with Russia and France would 
then greatly increase. He therefore 
further strongly objected to the Vote for 
the reason that he believed it would be 
calculated to have long, far-reaching, and 
dangerous consequences to the relations 
prof this country with France. He ob- 
jected also to the form of the Vote. Last 
year they had a distinct pledge from the 
Government, when they were defending 
their action in the beginning of the Don- 
gola campaign, that no English money 
beyond the mere expense of the officers 
would be asked for. But now, after the 
expedition had been brought to a ter- 
mination, they were asked to vote the 
sum of £798,000 to be applied to Egypt. 
Yet we had no account furnished—no 
details given to us such as_ were 
afforded in the ordinary Estimates of the 
year. They had no means, therefore, of 
checking this account. He should like 
to know who certified it? The Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer in bringing in the 
Vote did not even deign to give the Com- 
mittee any details as to how the money 
was to be spent. Was the account to 
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be checked in the Egyptian Treasury, or 
by the Comptroller General and the 
Financial Department, who looked over 
the Estimates and certified the expendi- 
ture by the House of Commons. They 
were entitled, before they were asked to 
vote this money, to know whether a new 
system was to be started in the House 
of Commons of voting large sums of 
money to the Egyptian Government, the 
expenditure of which was to be checked 
and accounted for, not by the Audit 
Office of this country but by some insti- 
tution in Egypt. They had no means of 
knowing whether a portion of the money 
might not be disposed of for some pur- 
pose different to that for which that 
House voted it. 

*THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER : I can assure the hon. Mem- 
ber, if it is any comfort to him, that I 
went through the whole details of this 
expenditure with Mr. Dawkins, of the 
Egyptian Finance Department. He ac- 
counted to me for the whole of the 
details, and I am _ perfectly satisfied. 
[Cheers. | 

*Sm W. HARCOURT: But will the 
accounts be laid on the Table? 

*Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER: I have no objection to lay 
the accounts on the Table. [Cheers.]} 

Mr. DILLON said that was a very 
important concession on the part of the 
right hon. Gentleman. There was 
another matter on which he would like 
to say a word or two. They were told 
last year, and they had been told again 
this year, that the British Government 
had nothing to do with this expedition 
practically speaking—that it was an 
Egyptian expedition and that it would be 
undertaken by the Egyptian Government. 

He thought that it was positively absurd, 
it was a perfect mockery, for a responsible 
Minister to stand up in the House of 
Commons and talk about the Egyptian 
Government doing this and agreeing to 
that, when they knew perfectly well that 
“the Egyptian Government sat on the 
Front Treasury Bench, and that the 
Khedive was a mere puppet in the hands 
of British Ministers, and was not allowed 
to do anything except as Lord Cromer 
ordered him. They had heard, through 
this Debate, « great deal of talk about 
the horrible and diabolical tyranny of 
the Khalifa, and the desire of the English 
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Government to put an end to it and to 
set free the subject populations of the 
Soudan, who were represented to them 
as groaning under this tyranny. But he 
had never heard any proof brought for- 
ward as to the character of this dia- 
bolical tyranny, except the book of Slatin 
Pasha. It was a most interesting book, 
but he must confess that he should not 
be disposed to receive all his statements 
as gospel truth without some corrobora- 
tive evidence. He really thought it was 
an outrageous thing to justify this expe- 
dition of the testimony of Slatin Pasha’s 
book, which was quoted in that House as 
proof positive and sufficient of the 
tyranny of the Khalifa. Personally, 
he had his’ grave doubts about 
this “frightful tyranny.” He was 
certain of one thing—that the 
tyranny of the Khalifa was Christian 
civilised government compared with the 
conduct of their ally the Sultan of Turkey. 
He defied anyone in that House to prove 
that the Khalifa, who was denounced as 
a most infamous tyrant, had ever been 
guilty of the cruelty of which the Sultan 
of Turkey had been guilty in the last 
two years. It was all humbug—it was 
to quote the now classical words of Mr. 
Cecil Rhodes, a sample of “unctuous 
rectitude.” The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was wroth because his speech 
was described as an exasperating and 
defiant one. He should be very much 
surprised if that was not the interpreta- 
tion put upon it to-morrow by the 
European Press. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said the judgment of the Court of 
Appeal created a position in Egypt that 
was intolerable. 

*Toe CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER: That might become in- 
tolerable. 

Mr. DILLON: The right hon. Gentle- 
man said that next year, in the ordinary 
course, the constitution of the Courts 
would come up for review, and it would 
be necessary to raise the whole question 
of jurisdiction and composition. In what 
connection would that reconsideration be 
conducted? To lessen the power of 
France and Russia in Egypt, and for no 
other object. [“Hear, hear !”] To put 
a check on the power of veto of France 
and Russia would be the object, and cer- 
tainly France and Russia would exhibit 
more patience and forbearance than he 
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gave those Governments credit for if they 
quietly acquiesced in a rearrangement 
of the Court of Appeal when it was 
avowedly made to reduce their power and 
influence. It reminded him of proceed- 
ings in Ireland. The Government did 
not like the composition of the Court, 
but never quarrelled with the Court until 
a verdict was recorded against them, and 
then the remedy proposed was to pack 
the Court, to get a verdict or to destroy 
its jurisdiction altogether. France and 
Russia would have something to say upon 
that matter, and he would be very much 
surprised if, before the country was en- 
gaged much further in this great invasion 
of the Soudan, we did not find a deal 
more concernment with a country much 
nearer to England than the Soudan, and 
the scene of operations or friction trans- 
ferred from Wady Halfa and Dongola to 
much nearer home. These were the 
reasons why he opposed the whole policy 
of this grant. There was another aspect 
of the case to which he would only allude 
for a moment, for he would be out of 
order if he were to bring it into debate. 
This policy of invasion of the Soudan en- 
tailed the building up of a gigantic em- 
pire in the heart of Africa. This was 
what the Tory Party meant, and if these 
provinces were conquered they would not 
be handed back to Egypt to be governed, 
for that would be ridiculous. <A great 
empire was to be built up in the heart 
of Africa, a great railway and _ various 
other developments would follow, entail- 
ing a great increase in the Army, of which 
the beginning was already seen. He 
would not enter into these matters in 
detail, but, as an Irishman, and believing 
that the people of Ireland did not share 
in the advantages of enormous military 
and naval expenditure, he protested from 
an Irish point of view against every addi- 
tion to that expenditure, and he protested 
especially against this, which would not 
bring the blessings of peace and pros- 
perity or any kind of advantage to the 
inhabitants of the Soudan, but fresh wars, 
fresh massacres and miseries. 

Mr. R. PIERPOINT (Warrington) said 
he had heard with considerable interest 
allusions made with a sort of model piety 
from the other side of the House as to the 
way this country should fulfil its engage- 
ments and the promise given long ago 
to go out of Egypt. [‘ Hear, hear!” ] 


Mr. John Dillon. 
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But were engagements only to be kept by | 
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this country, and by no other country? 
Had France never entered into any en- 

gements concerning the Regency of 
Tunis? France had entered into engage- 
ments concerning Tunis, engagements 
as precise and binding as ever this coun- 
try entered into in regard to Egypt. One 
or two extracts from official correspond- 
ence will show the nature of these engage- 
ments. Lord Lyons to Earl Granville, 
May 10, 1881 :— 

“He (M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire) begged me 
to report at once to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the name of the Government of the 
Republic and in his own name, and in the 
most formal and explicit manner, the assur- 
ance that the French Government did not in- 
tend to annex Tunis. If it should be found 
necessary to occupy for a time certain points 
in the Regency with French troops, the occu- 
pation would, His Excellency said, be of an 
essentially provisional character, and would 
cease as soon as sufficient security had been 
obtained for the punctual execution by the 
Bey of the new arrangements, which would be 
effected by the Treaty which he would be re- 
quired to make.” 


Then, again. M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire 
to Lord Lyons, May 16, 1881 :— 

“ Your Excellency remembers that on several 
occasions in my conversations with you I re- 
pudiated the idea of the conquest or annexa- 
tion to France of any part of Tunisian terri- 
tory. I have no difficulty in repeating here 
what I have already told you. We have 
no more desire to annex Bizerta than any other 
part of Tunis.” 

He knew Tunis pretty well, and had, he 
thought, been more often there than the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir Charles Dilke) 
had been to Egypt, and he was there 
three weeks ago. He had known Tunis 
for a good many years, and he could see 
nothing whatever in Tunis to lead to the 
belief that France had the slightest inten- 
tion of ever fulfilling these engagements ; 
apparently they had not the slightest in- 
tention of doing so. He remembered the 
city of Tunis when the French quarter of 
the town was very little better than waste 
land, and it is now built over with streets 
and boulevards, with French names, and 
no doubt the French had done exceed- 
ingly good work in the city and Regency 
of Tunis. M. St. Hilaire engaged that 
France would not annex Bizerta, but, in 
fact, the French had not only annexed it, 
but when he was there two years ago they 
had formed a naval station there. They 
had dredged the Lake of Bizerta, they 
had cut a channel between the sea and 
the lake, they had thrown out two piers 
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into the sea, and they were forming a 
naval station with forts and guns in the 
rear of the lake. For himself, he con- 
fessed, though perhaps his opinion was 
not worth much, he regarded the Bay of 
Bizerta as a dangerous place to lay a fleet 
in, but it would be a dangerous place for 
any country at war with France with the 
French torpedo boats in the lake. That 
was what had taken place in regard to 
French engagements so far as Tunis was 
concerned, and this was an example of how 
~other countries kept their engagements. 
One very strong reason why this expedi- 
tion of the Egyptian Government, with 
the aid and advice of the English Govern- 
ment, should make the advance in the 
Soudan was that any Power, whether 
barbarous or civilised, that held the Blue 
_ Nile and the Atbara had the fortune and 
the very life of Egypt in the hollow of its 
hand. As Sir Samuel Baker had pointed 
out, it was possible for such a Power, 
“ by throwing a dam across the empty bed 
during the dry season, to effectually 
deflect the stream when risen by the 
Abyssinian rains, and thus prevent the 
necessary flow towards Egypt,” which 
could be ruined either by flood or famine. 
Sir Samuel, who was a great authority 
on these matters in the Soudan, said in a 
etter he wrote to Zhe Times in 1888: 


“T have seen a spot about 230 miles from the 
mouth of the Atbara where the river might be 
deflected without difficulty, and be forced to an 
castern course towards the Red Sea.” 


At the end of the same letter he said :— 


“If I were myself an enemy of Egypt, I 
know the place where I should commence the 
fatal work upon the river Atbara.” 


He thought these were very strong con- 
siderations, indeed, as to why this ex- 
pedition should take place; besides the 
considerations which had already been 
given. He would not suggest that it was 
the intention of France or Russia, or both 
together, to take possession of the Blue 
Nile and the Atbara River. He would 
merely repeat that any Power, whether 
civilised or barbarous, which held the 


/ 
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Atbara and the Blue Nile could actually 
dictate terms to the Egyptians them- 
selves or any superior Power that held 
Egypt. That was a terrible danger to 
contemplate, and England, being in a 
position of a foster-mother to Egypt, 
would be very wrong, indeed, not to take 
every possible means to maintain the 
safety of the country she had taken in 
charge. 


Mr. PHILIP STANHOPE (Burnley) 
was bound to say he took a very different 
view in this matter from that which had 
been expressed by the hon. Member for 
Warrington. That hon. Member had 
laid it down as his first proposition that 
France, having made certain engage- 
ments—which he did not think could be 
denied—with regard to Tunis, France 
had not respected those engagements, 
and was at present in possession of Tunis. 
He would point out to the hon. Member 
that, at all events, so far as Tunis was 
concerned, France had regulated her 
position in Tunis by diplomatic exchanges 
with the foreign Powers, and consequently 
the positon of France in Tunis would be 
a legitimate and legal position, whereas 
our position in Egypt was something of 
a very different kind. The hon. Gentle- 
man had told them that very often 
foreign questions and difficulties were 
initiated in that House. Was there 
ever a speech delivered in that 
House more likely to initiate foreign 
trouble than the one just delivered? It 
was an unprovoked attack on France. 
France, so far as he knew, was not called 
into question in that Debate except in- 
directly as regarded Egypt. But the 
hon. Member actually went out of his way 
to make a violent and hostile attack on 
France, and that was what he called 
smoothing down difficulties in the House 
of Commons! He desired not to treat 
so much the financial as the international 
aspects of the case, and what, he asked, 
would be the result to-morrow morning 
of Continental appreciation of the speech 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer? He 
ventured to predict that it would be said 
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in every capital of Europe that the Bri- 
tish Government had now entered upon a 
new and determined policy with regard to 
Egypt, that they had made up their 
minds to disregard obligations and en- 
gagements, to flout Russia and France, 
and instead of allaying the irritation of 
those countries to provoke and increase 
it. That was the Government which was 
at the same time seeking to establish the 
concert of Europe! The most dangerous 
and fatal thing with regard to the Armen- 
ian difficulties had been that this country 
had not a good understanding with 
France and Russia, and was unable to go 
vpenly to them as friends without causes 
of difficulty and complaint between them. 
He was quite certain that if the Egyptian 
question had not been an open sore they 
should have had the concurrence and 
assistance of France in the settlement of 
the affairs of Turkey, and thousands of 
Armenian lives would have been saved. 
This was an international question of the 
gravest importance, and one which was 
bound to expand and extend as time 
goes on. Did the Government suppose 
that by what was called “a firm policy ” 
and “putting their foot down ”—one of 
the favourite expressions of hon. Gentle- 
men opposite—they were going to settle 
the Egyptian question, and that the 
French nation—an avowedly high-spirited 
nation—were going to tamely accept the 
fact that they had announced their 
intention of resisting any kind of inter- 
ference on their part? France had a 
perfect right by international agreement 
to take all the steps she had taken in the 
matter. He did not say that she had 
been wise. The French Government 
had often been extremely ill-advised. 
They would have been wiser had they 
pursued a less bickering policy. But 
they were perfectly justified in the gen- 
eral attitude they had taken, and by 
denouncing the French Government they 
had not settled the Egyptian question, 
but possibly had raised international 
questions of the highest importance. 
The hon. and gallant Admiral in his 
breezy speech referred to the neutrality+ 
of the Suez Canal, but did not attempt 
to controvert the statement of the hon. 
Member for West Belfast—a naval 
expert—that in the opinion of naval 
men the Suez Canal would be absolutely 
useless in time of war. When we first 
occupied Egypt it was believed that we 
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occupied the nearest military route to 
India. But this view was now exploded, 
and the raison @étre for our occupying 
Egypt for strategical advantages no 
longer exists. We were called upon to 
pay a million for what had already been 
done, and what was to be done in Egypt 
--in the form of an advance which 
Egypt was to pay when it could. It 
was a mortgage upon Egypt, and no 
doubt it was thought that, as mortgagee, 
we should have a better claim on Egypt 
than we already possessed. The most 
important part of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s declaration was that, when 
the continuation of the Mixed Court of 
Appeal came up next year, the Govern- 
ment intended to assume a different 
attitude, and he, himself, supposed they 
intended to say what hon. Gentlemen 
opposite had not the courage to say 
openly :— 

“ We have done all these things. 
spent this money. We have advanced into the 
interior of Africa. Egypt is unable to bear the 
burden of this enterprise, consequently we, the 
English Government, having done all this, can 
claim to announce that our occupation is not a 
temporary one, which we formerly said it would 
be, but the permanent occupation of the 
country.” 


Supply. 


We have 


*THe CHANCELLOR or tHE EX- 
CHEQUER : I said nothing of the kind. 
Mr. STANHOPE said he knew the 
right hon. Gentleman did not, but all 
he had said led to that conclusion. It 
was the conclusion that would be drawn 
from his words by every responsible 
person in Europe. That being so, was 
it right that we should make this pro- 
found change in our foreign policy and 
put this enormous charge on our Ex- 
chequer, that we should free ourselves 
from obligations and engagements entered 
into years ago,without having this matter 
more fully discussed with the correspond- 


ence and papers before us.  [“ Hear, 
hear !” 
Cart. BETHELLY (York, E. R., 


Holderness) denied that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer used words provocative 
‘to France in his speech. Was it wise 
on the part of the hon. Member who had 
just spoken (who, although he had not 
occupied a responsible position in’office, 
was well known on the Continent) to 
pus the worst interpretation that could 
be put upon the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer’s speech, and misinterpret and 
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caricature his meaning ? 
the part of an hon. Member whoadvocated 
international arbitration and peace to try 
asfar ashe could to provoke the underlying 
grievances that existed. [‘Hear,hear!” ] 
His hon. friend had observed that France 
had put herself right with other countries 
by diplomatic arrangements. That was 
no doubt true, but was it untrue of 
England in relation to Egypt? Could 
it be said that this country had not con- 
stantly undertaken diplomatic intercourse 
with France and other countries in rela- 
tion to Egypt? He recognised to the 
full France’s susceptibilities in regard to 
Egypt, but we had our susceptibilities 
also, though he did not think that in 
either case they were so enormous that 
they could not be settled ultimately by 
diplomatic arrangements. Differing as 
he did from hon. Gentlemen opposite in 
regard to the evacuation of Egypt, he 
was one of those, and he believed there 
were many on his side of the House, who 
would gladly be out of it ; yet he strongly 
supported the recent action of Her 
Majesty’s Government. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Mayo said he had always been 
consistent in his opposition to our policy 
in Egypt, and remarked that the occupa- 
tion of the country in the interests of 
civilisation had been marked by misery 
and slaughter. It was true that the 
advance of civilisation in its inception 
had always been accompanied by many 
dreadful acts, but no man could read the 
history of the Continent of Africa without 
recognising that the atrocities of civilisa- 
tion, if hon. Gentlemen liked to call them 
so, faded into a shadow by the side of the 
slaughter and misery which existed before 
its advance. There could be no man in 
the House who could say that the rule 
of the Khalifa had not been accompanied 
with terrible cruelties. His right hon. 
Friend the Member for Bodmin had 
given a very clear account of what he 
considered to be the operation of the 
Mixed Tribunal and of the Caisse ; but 
he thought his right hon. Friend scarcely 
left on the House an impression of the 
true interpretation of the rules which, as 
he understood, guided the Mixed Tribunal. 
His right hon. Friend told the House 
that the Caisse had control over certain 
surpluses to apply them in particular 
ways, although there were circumstances 
when the surplus remaining could be 
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used for extraordinary and excep- 
tional purposes; and the right hon. 
Gentleman went on to point out 
cases in which it could be so used, and 
he left the impression on the House that 
he was quoting cases laid down by the 
rules of the Tribunal. But the fact of 
the matter was that the Caisse was 
allowed to use their surplus for extra- 
ordinary circumstances, and the question 
was whether the advance to Dongola 
could be considered an extraordinary 
circumstance or not. That of course 
was a matter of opinion, but his right 
hon. Friend would, he was sure, see that 
the illustrations he gave were not drawn 
from the rules which governed the Caisse, 
and that the real interpretation was to 
be gathered from the word ‘“extra- 
ordinary.” 

Mr. COURTNEY: What I endea- 
voured to explain was this—I wanted to 
put before the Committee the view I 
understood the Mixed Tribunal took of 
the interpretation of the law. 

Captain BETHELL said he knew 
his right hon. Friend intended to put that 
view before the Committee, and he was 
only telling him that a wrong impression 
was left in his mind, and he thought in the 
minds of other Gentlemen. He would 
now like to ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer a rather complicated question, 
and it was this. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had not told the Committee why 
the Egyptian Government agreed to go 
to the arbitrament of the Mixed Tri- 
bunal. He presumed that the Egyptian 
Government were advised by their 
British advisers, and it was rather diffi- 
cult to see why it was necessary 
for the Egyptian Government to 
appeal to the Mixed Tribunal. <A 
good deal had been said in reference 
both to France and Russia by various 
speakers. Personally he believed our 
true policy was, as far as we could, to 
work harmoniously with France and 
Russia. Touching them as we did in so 
many quarters of the globe, we were more 
likely to be benefited by friendly inter- 
course than by meeting with objections 
on questions of policy at many turns. At 
the same time we had our interests in 
Egypt to guard, and, though he regretted 
that we were there, and that it was im- 
possible to withdraw, he fully recognised 
that, while admitting the rights and sus- 
ceptibilities of France, we must continue 
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to guard our own, without, he hoped, 
sacrificing the friendship of other 
countries. 

Mr. J.BRYN ROBERTS (Carnarvon, 
Eifion) said that he had never lost an 
opportunity since he first became a Mem- 
ber of the House, many years ago, of 
recording by his vote his strongest oppo- 
sition to the occupation of Egypt. 
had always done so, mainly on the ground 
that we were pledged by our word of 
honour to give up that occupation. That 
that pledge had been given solemnly and 
in unequivocal terms had been admitted 
by successive Governments both Conser- 
vative and Liberal. He should have 
thought that in an assembly of honour- 
able men and a nation of honest people 
an admission of that kind would abso- 
lutely conclude the question, and that it 
would have been unnecessary to go into 
arguments of expediency. But if ques- 
tions of expediency only were considered, 
he held that in this respect as well as in 
private life ‘“ honesty is the policy.” It 
had been generally admitted that all the 
troubles in relation to the Eastern Ques- 
tion during the last two years, and the 
humiliating position which Great Britain 
had occupied, arose from the fact that 
we were universally distrusted on the 
continent of Europe. What was the 
reason of that distrust? Was it necessary 
to go further in search of an answer 
than the admission that, having gone 
to Egypt under a distinct pledge, we had 
calmly and unblushingly broken our word. 
It was argued that we were entitled to4 
break our word in respect of Egypt, 
because France had done so in respect 
of Tunis. That amounted to this—“ true, 
we have acted dishonestly ; true, we are 
great rascals, but then the French are 
bigger rascals than we are.” Was that 
an argument that could be addressed 
to any self-respecting people or nation. 
The conduct of other nations was not the 
measure of our honour, and we ought, 
out of self-respect, to carry out our 
obligation. The hon. Member for St. 
Austell said that whether we were right 
or wrong the mistake could not be rec- 
tified, but he omitted to state why the 
promise we gave was that we would 
withdraw as soon as Egypt was strong 
enough to maintain itself. But now we 
saw that Egypt was strong enough not 
only to maintain itself but to conquer 
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the Soudan. Again, it was asked if we 
retired, what would become of the 
Egyptians. We had been in occupation 
for 15 years, but Egypt existed long 
before that, and from the earliest dawn 
of history down to 15 years the Egyptians 
had been able to govern themselves and 
carry on their affairs without the super- 
English Government. 
What they had done in the past they could 
do in the future. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer put the argument solely on 
the ground of philanthropy. With 
respect to that argument, he thought he 
was justified in applying to it the same 
description as the right hon. Gentleman 
himself applied to an argument of 
the Welsh Members in reference to 
Welsh disestablishment. The Welsh 
Members had urged that the cause 
of religion even in the Established 


|Church would be benefited by disestab- 


lishment, and the right hon. Gentleman 
denounced that argument as a piece of 
nauseous cant. He thought he was 
entitled to retort and say that the argu- 
ment that we were going to declare war 
against the Soudanese on grounds of 
philanthropy was a piece of nauseous 
hypocrisy. If Germany approved of 
our breaking our word, was that a good 
reason for breaking it? The reason of 
Germany’s attitude was apparent. Since 
the war of 1870, the policy of Germany 
had been to isolate and weaken France 
as much as possible. Therefore, any 
policy which was likely to set France and 


-England by the ears was certain to meet 


with the approval of Germany. These 
were the considerations which induced 
Prince Bismarck to suggest that England 
should interfere in Egypt. We were 
bound by our pledges and every con- 
sideration of honour to evacuate Egypt, 
and, therefore, he should vote against 
the proposal of the Government. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I hope that the Committee will 
now consent to bring this Debate to a 
conclusion. [‘ Hear, hear!”] The 
Members on both the Front Benches who 
are concerned in the matter have now 
spoken, and several independent Mem- 
bers on both sides have alsospoken. We 
are dealing with a subject of great inter- 
national delicacy and complexity, and I 
cannot help thinking that probably all 
has been said on this subject that is to 
the public advantage. I do not wish to 
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press my view on the subject, but I 
express that view as a Minister of the 
Crown—-[“‘hear hear !”]|—and not merely 
as a Minister in charge of the business 
of the House and desiring to bring a 
Debate to a conclusion. I honestly do 
not think, after all that has been said 
on both sides of the question, that any 
further public object can be served by 
the continuation of this discussion. Ido 
think it, therefore, for the general advan- 
tage that we should draw the Debate to 
a rapid conclusion, and I hope the Com- 
mittee will take this suggestion in good 
part. [Cheers.] 

Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.) said 
that he quite appreciated the spirit of the 
remarksoftheright hon.Gentleman,whose 
advice, he thought, might very well have 
been given at an earlier hour, and perhaps 
applied to right hon. Gentlemen on the 


~“freasury Bench. He rose for the pur- 


pose of putting two or three questions to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Was 
the new railway to be a continuation of 
the old one? (The CHANCELLOR of the 
EXCHEQUER: “No.”) Was the cost of 
the railway already made included in the 
money which they were asked to vote, 
and was any useful traffic developing ? 
The only excuse for constructing these 
desert railways was that they would open 
up trade. Were there any returns 
showing that in the way of business the 
first railway had been a success? With 
regard to the second railway, they had 
been told that the material required had 
been ordered by the Government, and 
that the Egyptian Government would 
defray the rest of the cost of making the 
line. He wanted to know why the 
Egyptian Government could not pay the 
whole bill. Then, did the sum of 

270,000, which they were asked to vote 
for material, include the cost of material 
for building the line or only the rolling 
stock? He heartily reciprocated the 
appeal which the Leader of the House 
had made that nothing should be said in 
that discussion to make the position of 
this country difficult abroad. [* Hear, 
hear!”] He thought that a more court- 
eous disposition towards France might 
have been exhibited by occupants of the 
Front Ministerial Bench who spoke 
earlier in the evening. The somewhat 
bitter discussion at the commencement 
of the Debate could not be viewed as 
having a tendency to promote the peace 
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of the world. He thought that a great 
deal of excuse might be made for any 
resentment on the part of France for the 
incidents in Egypt. We ought to try 
to allay any bitter feelings that might 
be entertained by France towards this 
country. [ Hear, hear!” 

*Sir W. HARCOURT: I do not 
desire to encourage further discussion, 
but upon the financial question a sugges- 
tion has been made to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in voting this large 
amount of money. We should not 
introduce the practice of voting these 
large sums without some full information 
being given to the House of Commons, 
I understand that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will lay on the Table of the 
House the details of this expenditure. 
That would be a security we ought to 
take in pursuance of the practice of 
the House of Commons—namely, the 
presenting of the most detailed informa- 
tion as to the expenditure of a Vote of 
public money. 

*THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: I will take care that 
information is duly laid on the Table. 
[Several ton. Mempers: ‘“ Before 
Report?”] No, not before Report. I 
may point out that it does not refer to 
the actual sum voted, and therefore the 
details are not in the same position as in 
an ordinary Estimate which is composed 
of details. We are voting a lump sum, 
but full information will be laid on the 
Table of the House in due course. With 
regard to what has fallen from the hon. 
Member, I think he might have spared 
us his last remarks. [Cheers.| Ido not 
know whether it tends to the peace of 
the world to attribute discourtesy to 
Ministers of the Crown with respect to a 
foreign nation. [Cheers.] I am quite 
sure, however, that any misinterpretation 
of remarks does not tend to the good of 
his own country. [Cheers.| With 
regard to his particular question I have 
to say that it is almost absurd to ask 
whether a military railway, in the first 
instance made from Sarras to Abu 
Fatmeh for an expedition for the recon- 
quest of Dongola, pays as a business 
undertaking. ([Cheers.| That railway 
has not been laid for more than six 
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nonths or so, but Ihave no doubt, being 
as it is the only railway past the cataracts 
of the Nile to Dongola, that traffic will 
increase in due course, and I believe it 
will commercially pay in the end. With 
regard to the proposed railway to Abu 
Hamed, I have stated to the Committee 
that the Vote is for material. That in- 
cludes material for railway construction 
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purposes in this country and also for 
rolling stock. The Egyptian Govern- 
ment, as I have said, will pay for the 
construction. 


Supply. 


Original! Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 169; 
Noes, 57.—(Division List—No. 19— 
appended). 





AYES. 


‘ Allhusen, Augustus Hny. Eden (}Garfit, William | Monk, Charles James 
(* Ashmead-Bartlett, Sir Ellis Gedge, Sydney A Moon: Edward Robert Pacy 
@ Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John Gilliat, John Saunders \oe Robert Jasper 
“Bagot, Capt. Josceline FitzRoy | Godson, Augustus Frederick ‘| Murray,Rt.Hn.A.Graham(Bute) 
© Bailey, James (Walworth) Goldsworthy, Major-General | Murray, Charles J. (Coventry) 
© Baillie, James E. B. (Inverness) | Gordon, John Edward | Nicol, Donald Ninian 
‘Balearres, Lord | Gorst, Rt. Hon. Sir John Eldon | Northcote, Hon. Sir H. Stafford 
Baldwin, Alfred | Goschen, Rt. Hn.G.J.(St.G’rges) |O’ Neill, Hon. Robert Torrens 
“Balfour, Rt. Hon.A.J.(Manch’r) | Goschen, George J. (Sussex) | Orr-Ewing, Charles Lindsay 
€ Balfour, Gerald William (Leeds) } Goulding, Edward Alfred ' Penn, John 
sanbury, Frederick George | Graham, Henry Robert Phillpotts, Captain Arthur 
Bathurst, Hon. Allen Benjamin | Green, WalfordD.(Wednesbury) | Pierpoint, Robert 
Beach, Rt.Hn. Sir M.H.(Bristol) | Gretton, John Platt-Higgins, Frederick 
q Bemrose, Henry Howe \7;Gull, Sir Cameron ee eck, Harry Frederick 
\\ Bethell, Captain ‘!’Gunter, Colonel j Pryce-Jones, Edward 
“ Bhownaggree, M. M. | Hamilton, Rt. Hon. Lord Geoyh -urvis, Robert 
Blundell, Colonel Henry Hanbury, Rt. Hon. Robert Wm! |\Renshaw, Charles Bine 
* Bond, Edward Heaton, John Henniker Richardson, Thomas 
© Bowles, Capt. H. F. (Middlesex) Helder, Augustus | Ridley, Rt. Hn. Sir Matthew W. 
€ Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. John Hermon-Hodge, Robert Trotter | Ritchie, Rt. Hon. Chas. Thomson 
© Brooktield, A. Montagu Hill, Rt.Hn.Lord Arthur(Down) | Robinson, Brooke 
Cavendish, R. F. (N. Lancs.) Hoare, Edw.Brodie(Hampstead},Russell, T. W. (Tyrone) 
}, 'Cavendish, V.C. W.(Derbyshire) Holland, Hon. Lionel Raleigh ‘| Rutherford, John 
* Cecil, Lord Hugh Houldsworth, Sir Wm. Henry\,jSeely, Charles Hilton 
aC Chaloner, Captain R. G. W. Hutton, John (Yorks. N.R.) ° “4¢Sharpe, William Edward T. 
}.UChamberlain, Rt. Hon.J.(Birm.) | Isaacson, Frederick Wootton }2{Simeon, Sir Barrington 
}vAChamberlain, J. Austen(Wore’r) , Johnston, William (Belfast) Sinclair, Louis (Romford) 
, Chaplin, Rt. Hon. Henry Johnstone, John H. (Sussex) Smith, Abel H. (Christchurch) 
© Charrington, Spencer ‘Jolliffe, Hon. H. George Smith, Hon. W. F. D. (Strand) 
Vu Cochrane, Hon. ‘Thos. H. A. E.jfyKenny, William Stanley, Lord (Lancs.) 
) \} Coghill, Douglas Harry yaiKenrick, William Stanley, Edw. Jas. (Somerset) 
“) Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse ** Knowles, Lees |£>Stanley, Henry M. (Lambeth) 
, Colomb, Sir John Charles Ready \ Laurie, Lieut.-General Stewart, Sir Mark J. M‘Taggart 
} *Compton, Lord Alwyne (Beds.).) Lawrence, Edwin (Cornwall) | Stirling-Maxwell, Sir John M. 
i Corbett, A. Cameron (Glasgow) ® Lawrence, Wm. F. (Liverpool) | Sturt, Hon. Humphry Napier 
* Cranborne, Viscount ‘Lawson, John Grant (Yorks) | Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) . 
}<¥ Cross, Alexander (Glasgow) _ \4\Lea, Sir ‘I‘homas (Londonderry) | Thornton, Perey M. 
~ Curzon, Rt.Hn.G.N.(Lane.8.W.) [Lees, Sir Elliott (Birkenhead) | Tritton, Charles Ernest 
\ Curzon, Viscount (Bucks.) Llewelyn,Sir Dillwyn-(Sw’ns’a) | Valentia, Viscount 
( Dane, Richard M. Lockwood, Lt.-Col. A.R.(Essex) | Vincent, Col. Sir C. E. Howard 
* Darling, Charles John Loder, Gerald Walter Erskin \Wanklyn, James Leslie 
Davenport, W. Bromley- Long, Col. CharlesW.(Evesh’m) (Warkworth, Lord 
* Digby, John K. D. Wingfield- _ Long, Rt. Hn. Walter (L’ pool) Warr, Augustus Frederick 
* Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- \Lorne, Marquess of | Webster, R. G. (St. Pancras) 
~ Duncombe, Hon. Hubert V. Loyd, Archie Kirkman | Webster,SirR.E. (Isle of Wight) 
{ Egerton, Hon. A. de Tatton © Lucas-Shadwell, William | Welby, Lieut.-Col. A. C. E. 
_\ Fellowes, Hon. Ailwyn Edward 4\Lyttelton, Hon. Alfred | Wharton, John Lloyd 
\\ Ferguson, R. C. Munro (Leith) * Macartney, W. G. Ellison | Williams, Joseph Powell (Bir.) 
* Fergusson, Rt.Hn.Sir J.(Manc’r)'¥ Macdona, John Cumming | Willoughby de Eresby, Lord 
€ Field, Admiral (Eastbourne) McArthur, William | Wolff, Gustav Wilhelm 
¢ Finch-Hatton, Hon. Harold H. McCalmont,Maj.-Gen.(Ant’mN) | Wyndham, George 
ur Finlay, Sir Robert Bannatyne ( McKillop, James | Wyndham-Quin, Major W. H. 
pvaher, William Hayes Malcolm, Ian | Yerburgh, Robert Armstrong 
Fison, Frederick William \AMartin, Richard Biddulph | 
< Fletcher, Sir Henry Mellor, Colonel (Lancashire) |TxrLirrs ror THE AyeEs, Sir 
\ Forster, Henry William Melville, Beresford Valentine | William Walrond and Mr. 
Meysey-Thompson, Sir H. M. Anstruther. 


Foster, Colonel (Lancaster) ‘ 
| Fry, Lewis ‘+ Monckton, Edward Philip 


Chancellor of the Exchequer. ; 
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NOES. 

\Bayley, Thomas (Derbyshire) }\ Flynn, James Christopher + o'Connor, T. P. (Liverpool) 
Beaumont, Wentworth C. B. 'f Gladstone, Rt.Hn.Herbert Johnf\Oldroyd, Mark 
\.Brigg, John « Gourley, Sir Edward Temperle inkerton, John 
Brunner, Sir John Tomlinson Griffiths, Ellis J. iri i 
Buxton, Sydney Charles Haldane, Richard Burdon js 
\-Caldwell, James ‘Harcourt, Rt. Hon. Sir William X Reid, Sir Robert T. 
Cameron, Robert ‘Hedderwick,Thomas Charles H.f Roberts, John Byrn (Eifion) 
Causton, Richard Knight Joicey, Sir James Robson, William Snowdon 
‘Channing, Francis Allston < Jones, William(Carnarvonshire)& Samuel, J. (Stockton-on-Tees) 
Clough, Walter Owen 4.awson,Sir Wilfrid(Cumb’land){\ Smith, Samuel (Flint) 

alziel, James Henry -Lloyd-George, David «Stanhope, Hon. Phillip J. 
Davitt, Michael sough, Thomas {,@Sullivan, Donal (Westmeath) 
Dilke, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles 4 ¢Macaleese, Daniel Kfennant, Harold John 
\Donelan, Captain A. yi’ facNeill, John Gordon Swift ¢gThomas, Alfred(Glamorgan, E.) 

ae Alexander 


Supply. 












| Doogan, P. C. {cKenna, Reginald 
Vedderburn, Sir William 


fEllis, Thos. Edw. (Merionethsh)@McLeod, John 
‘ Engledow, Charles John aden, John Henry hittaker, Thomas Palmer 


ivans, Sir FrancisH.(South’ton) Morley, Rt.Hon.John(Montrose) 
k Farquharson, Dr. Robert x Morton, Edward JohnChalmers | TELLERS FoR THE Nogs, Mr. 
\ Fenwick, Charles O’Brien, Patrick (Kilkenny) Labouchere and Mr. Dillon. 


| the use of the troops at Suakim had been 
framed in India, and, in the opinion of 
| the Indian Government, covered every 
\charge. Since yesterday he had received 
_ ; further information. The estimate was 
S146 000, Pay, ete., of Indian Troops _ divided into seven heads, each of which 
at Suakim. |had been computed by the Indian 
Mr. LOUGH asked whether this Vote |Government. The heaviest item was 
covered the whole cost of the troops. £59,000 for the transport of the troops 
He thought that the Indian Government | from India and back. There was also 
ought not to be put to any expense at | £25,000 for land transit, £35,000 for 
the present time. | commissariat, and the balance was made 
Mr. T. R. BUCHANAN (Aberdeen- | up of such items as pay, medical service, 
shire, E.) said that there were points on | and ordnance. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
which information was desirable. In the | ment had every assurance that the total 
past there had constantly been difficulties | sum would ccver every expense to which 
in settling the accounts as between India | the Indian Government had been put. 


ARMY SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATE, 
1896-7. 


INDIAN TROOPS AT SUAKIM. 


and the Home Government. 
the Indian Government had had to wait 
months and years, and in connection 
with the Abyssinian campaign the 
money due from the Imperial Exchequer 
had to be borrowed. Did this sum of 
£145,000 represent the general Estimate 
of the Indian Government? What 
were the details of the amount, and was 
it a final discharge, leaving no claims 
in dispute ? 

*Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
to THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. J. Powett- 
Wituiams, Birmingham, 8.) said that 
yesterday he had informed the hon. 
Gentleman that the estimate of the total 
extra cost falling upon India through 








Sometimes | 


Mr. LABOUCHERE said that there 
"were many Members who, like him, 
desired to divide against this Vote 
as a protest against the employ- 
ment of Indian troops at all out- 
side India, and more especially in the 
Soudan, but they were unable to do so 
because, if the Vote were rejected, the 
cost would be thrown on the people of 
India. [ Hear, hear!”] As a matter 
of fact, however, a considerable burden 
would have to be borne by India owing 
to this expedition. It seemed to him 
a monstrous thing at a time like the 
present, when the people of India were 
struggling with famine for their lives, to 
tax them in order tocarry out a ridiculous, 
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absurd, and iniquitous policy of jingoism 
in Africa. (Cheers.) He also thought 
the Committee should be informed what 
services the Indian troops had done | 
while at Saukim, and whether India or | 
anybody else had benefited to the extent 
not of £140,000, but of 140,000 pence) gs econd Reading deferred till “Monday 
by this sending of Indian troops, despite | ts 
the protest of the Indian Government, | 
to occupy Saukim. [“ Hear, hear!”] | 

Mr. DILLON said that when this} 
question was discussed last year public | PUBLIC HEALTH (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
opinion was overwhelmingly in favour of| On the Order for the Second Reading 
the Imperial Government providing the | of this Bill, 
pay of the Indian troops while away from | 
India. He therefore thought that as India | 


(Scotland) Bill. 1524 


Resolutions to be reported upon Mon- 
day next ; Committee to sit again upon 
Monday next. 


MILITARY WORKS (MONEY) BILL. 








Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
was suffering from a terrible famine, the | shire, W.) said he thought it was hardly 
Government ought to depart from th | respectful to the Scotch Members that 

=) . — 
selfish and utterly indefensible principle | a Bill of this importance should be moved 
of refusing to pay the wages of the Indian | at that hour of the night. He hoped 
~troops they had brought to Suakim. He’ that at some future time they should 
v fo . ] 


regretted the forms of the House did not | vt SnEne AAAS CoURpECONSIVS ER 
allow him to move an increase of the | “24 they had at present as to the objects 


Vote by £40,000, or whatever might be | of the Bill. He hoped a er would 

the amount of the pay of the troops ; and | think that he had any anne? of 

he thought the Government would do /|0>structing the Measure, the provisions 
fw) | 








well to put down an Estimate for re- 
funding the money to India as a contri- 
bution to the famine fund. 

*THE CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER said he appreciated the 
spirit of the remarks of the hon. Member 
for East Mayo ; but they were open to 
the grave objection that they mixed up 
two questions that ought to be kept apart. 
If help from us was required by India, 
because of the terrific famine, the aid 
that would be given would be very much 
larger than £30,000. [‘ Hear, hear !”] 
On the other hand, to remit this charge 
upon India would be to neglect a very 
important fiscal question of policy 
between the two countries in regard to 
the employment of Indian troops in 
similar cases in the future. [* Hear, 
hear !”} While, therefore, he had every 
desire to consider any application for aid 
from India—should it be made— 
he trusted that the suggestion which had 
been made would not be proceeded with 
on that occasion. 


Mr. Labouchere. 


of which on the whole were extremely 
| beneficial and practical. But the Bill 
|was essentially one of detail, and he 
|hoped at a future time there would be 
sufficient time to discuss it in Committee. 
|He would like to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman in charge of the Bill whether 
he was in favour of a proposal which he 
had upon the Paper, to refer the Bill to 
a Grand Committee composed of all the 
Scotch Members, with 15 other Members 
to be nominated by the Committee of 
Selection. He understood that the pro- 
| posal of the Government was to send 
this Bill to the Grand Committee on Law, 
but he thought that proposal was entirely 
inadequate, and he therefore should 
propose, after the Second Reading, that 
the Bill should be referred to such a 
Committee as he had indicated. He was 
sure all the Scotch Members would agree 
with him that they ought to have a 
Committee of the kind he had mentioned, 
a Committee which had worked admir- 
ably in the past and which would work 


_\equally well in the future. 
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Sir MARK STEWART (Kirkcud- 
bright) was satisfied that the Bill could 
only be passed if it was referred toa 
Committee upstairs. The Measure had 
been before the House in many forms 
and on many occasions. He had sat 
on many Committees appointed to con- 
sider it, and it was his wish it should 
pass. The prevailing feeling in Scotland 
was that the Bill should pass, and, 
therefore, he hoped the Government 
would refer it to a Select Committee. 

Mr. T. R. BUCHANAN said he 
considered that he and his Scotch col- 
leagues had some reason to complain of 
the way in which Scotch business was 
treated. This was a Bill of 171 clauses, 


‘and its Second Reading was moved with- 


out any notice to Scotch Members, and 
in the absence of the Member responsible 
for Scotch business. Last year the 
Bill, which was mentioned in the Queen’s 
Speech, was passed in the House of 
Lords, but the Government made no 
attempt to pass it here. This year it 
was not mentioned in the Queen’s 
Speech, but was introduced the first day 
of the Session. Scotch Members showed 
their good sense in not making any 
objection to the introduction of the Bill, 
but they were reasonable in expecting 
that at this stage the Lord Advocate 
would be present to explain shortly and 
clearly the substantial alterations of the 
law which the Bill would make. The law 
relating to public health in Scotland re- 
quired revision, but at the same time the 
constituencies were anxious to know at 


this stage the general lines of the reforms | 


proposed by the Bill. The Measure had 
only been published within the past 
week, and he and other Members had 
had no opportunity of consulting their 
constituents in regard to it. It would 
greatly facilitate the progress of business 
and the understanding of this Bill in 
the House and the country, if either the 
First Lord of the Treasury or the Lord 
Advocate explained the principal points 
of the Measure, and the way in which 
the proposals affected the existing law. 
Certainly, if the Bill was to pass at all, it 
must be passed by a Committee on which 
every Scotch Member had the power 
to sit and give expression to his views. 
Tf the First Lord of the Treasury could 
assure them that the Bill would be sent 
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to a Committee on which all Scotch 
Members would be represented, adding 
fifteen, or any other number of Members 
he might think right and proper to give 
expression to the views of the House, 
he thought they might take the Second 
Reading of the Bill without further dis- 
cussion. [Cries of “ No!”]; but in the 
absence of any explanation by the 
Minister responsible for Scotch affairs 
he did not think it right and proper that 
the Second Reading should be then taken. 
[“« Hear, hear !”] 

Mr.ALEXANDERCROSS (Glasgow, 
Camlachie) was sure that Members on 
both sides of the House had echoed the 
feelings of Scotland generally when they 
said that the deepest interest was felt in 
this Bill. He thought that a Minister 
of the Crown ought to explain the details 
of this elaborate and minute Bill to the 
House. The Bill was one which could 
not be explained on general principles. 
It was full of details, and in the interest 
of business and of Scotland generally, 
he hoped the House would allow 
the Second Reading to be taken— 
[Cries of “ No!”|—on the under- 
standing that the Government would 
arrange that all Scotch Members 
should be present at the deliberations of 
the Committee. He did not desire to 
intrude himself on that Committee with 
any Amendments. He did not belong to 
the Standing Committee on Law, but he 
had received a number of communications 
with reference to the Bill which would 
make it necessary for him, if the Bill 
was to be referred to that Committee, to 
button-hole the Members of the Com- 
mittee, and to impress upon them the 
views of the Scotch people in regard to 
this matter. [Hear, hear !”] 

Mr. R. B. HALDANE (Hadding- 
ton) said that undoubtedly the Bill was 
one which required much consideration, 
and it could only be adequately con- 
sidered in a Committee composed princi- 
pally of Scotch Members. They had had 
no Second Reading explanation of the 
Bill, and it was not too much to ask the 
Government to accede to the appeal 
which had been.made by Members on 
their own side of the House to give a 
pledge that the Bill should go to a 


Scotch Committee, Unless that pledge 
| 
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was given the Government could not ex- BERRIEW SCHOOL BILL. 

pect to get the Second Reading of sucha| Second Reading deferred till Thursday 
Bill without considerable discussion. | next, 

[“* Hear, hear ! ” 

Mr. J. H. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy, 
Burghs) thought the Scotch Mem- 
bers had reason to complain of the MILITARY LANDS ACT (1892) 
manner in which the Government were AMENDMENT BILL. 
treating this important Bill. The Mea-| Second Reading deferred till Monday 
sure had been discussed throughout the | next. 
whole of Scotland, and yet there was not | 
a single Minister who would pay the) WAYS AND MEANS. 
smallest respect to Scotland—{cheers];| Committee deferred till Monday next. 
—by giving any explanation of the! 
Bill or any promise to carry out the | 
wishes of the Scotch Members with refer- | 
ence to the one Scotch Billofthe Session.) ‘ m woe 
He could not complain of the absence of MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS (IRELAND) 


the Lord Advocate, because this Bill | ah are ee 43 
had come on somewhat unexpectedly ; | Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 


but the First Lord of the Treasury was | day 17th March. 
a Scotchman, and a supporter of the_ 

Bill, and his name was on the back of it, | 

and he ought not to have left the House | 

when half-a-dozen representative Scotch | : 

Members had appealed to the Govern-| SHOP ASSISTANTS 
mentto appoint the Committee suggested. | (HALP-ROLIDAT) BILL. 


That was the way Scotland was treated | Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
after a General Election—they would not next. 
condescend to say a word in support of | covateoma 


their own Bill. [Cheers.] At the | 
General Election, they were promised | 


nothing but Scotch legislation-|/aughter]| On the Motion “That this House do 
—and the question in his own county) now adjourn,” 

“4 q ° : | 
was, how much Scotch legislation the 


Conservative Party were going to give; wp, TOUGH said it was announced 
them at Westminster. : Under these | jn the House last night that Monday 
circumstances, and having = | would be devoted to getting Mr. Speaker 
the 1 Ne of ye cy he. - | out of the Chair, but just now the First 
not think they were SR so Fu. | Lord said they would take the Military 
ae See © | Bands Bill on Monday. He would like 


details, and for a promise that such a} to know whether, if they did not come 


pare ned fia cg Members | ¢ the Military Bands Bill on Monday it 

Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL (sir| (oud be taken on Thursday before the 
Rosert Fintay, Inverness Burghs) said| a. SECRETARY To tue TREA- 
that any differences of opinion that| siRY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, Preston) 
cated wih meee to the Se were said that the first Order on Monday 
apparently on mere matters of detail— | would be the Army Estimates, with the 


eries of “No!”|—and he hoped hon. g A d 

A . peaker in the Chair. There were cer- 

i a tig “(Crice of * Nol”). _ | tain Bills put down in the ordinary way 

pod sition of the Committee would be| meee ae, Se ee ee 
po ; ; | they would be reached. 

considered with every desire to secure a)” 


full representation of Scovish opinion. 





And it being Midnight, the Debate 
stood adjourned. Debate to be resumed | 
upon Monday next. | 


Mr. R. B. Haldane. | 


House adjourned at Five minutes after 
Twelve o’clock till Monday next 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Monday, 8th February 1897. 


INDIAN FAMINE. 


*Lorp KINNAIRD asked the following 
questions, of which he had _ given 
private notice to the Government: 
Ist. Whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were in a position to aftirm. 
or contradict the statement telegraphed 
on the 2nd inst. by Reuter’s agent 
from Raipur, in the Central Provinces, 
that many deaths from starvation 
had alre: udy taken place, that many per- 
sons were on the brink of starvation, and 
that the district, with a population of one 
and a-half millions, was almost without 
food supplies? 2nd. In the worst districts 
of each of the affected provinces, what was 
now the selling price of grain in common 
use, (a) in the towns, (b) in the remote 
interior? 3rd. What did Her Majesty's 
Government consider to be the retail sell- 
ing price of such grain which could not be 
passed without the speedy exhaustion of 
the cultivation and artisan classes, by 
which is meant classes above the unskilled 
wage-earning labourer? He said that the 
statement of the Secretary of State in an- 
other place on Friday last reminded the 
country of an awful possibility. If the 
loss of life was estimated at 5,800,000 in 
1877-8, out of a population of 27,000,000, 
what was the possibility of this famine, 
affecting an area with a population of 
40,000,000? If the same ratio of lives 
were lost the number would reach the ap- 
palling total of over eight millions. He 
had carefully read over the Govern- 
ment’s answer to the questions he ad- 
dressed to them last Monday, and he con- 
sidered they wholly failed to answer the 
facts and figures) which he ventured to put 
forward, as he believed, making out a 
case that the time had arrived when they 
must on a large scale store grain, and, if 
necessary, import it from Burma and else- 
where. They were not working in the 
dark, without precedent to guide them. 
Of the principal famines of this century 
only one was successfully grappled with, 
and that. was by Lord Northbrook and 
Sir Richard Temple, and the other officers 
working under them, and they were only 
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able to avert horrible destruction of 
human life by a large importation of 
grain. The crux of the whole matter was, 
would private trade do what was neces- 
sary! Would it supply grain to even get- 
at-able districts at a possible price? This 
necessary help must, as the Lieut.- 
Governor of Bengal had said, come by 
grain imported from across the sea. The 
optimistic prophecies and promises of the 
Government that they would prevent loss 
of life had already been falsified. He be- 
lieved it was now admitted that the situa- 
tion in the Central Provinces was serious. 
Reuter’s Agency telegraphed the serious 
news that an area of 12,000 miles and a 
population of 1,500,000 people was almost 
without food supply. He was introduced to 
a gentleman that day who had been 38 
years in India, 32 of which were spent in 
the Government service. He left Bombay 
on December 14, and he admitted that 
planters, merchants, importers and others 
who knew the country well, estimated 
that up to November 14 there had 
been 250,000 deaths from practically 
starvation throughout the famine area. 
In the Central Provinces there was an- 
other burning question, the supply of seed 
grain, which neither landlords nor ten- 
ants were able to get. Did the Govern- 
ment intend to provide seed for the next 
harvest under the Famine Code? Papers 
dated January 13 from Calcutta gave an 
account of a meeting of the Bengal Cham- 
ber of Commerce. The Committee of that 
body said :— 


Famine. 


“ Having regard to the widespread effect of 
the present scarcity, the Committee have been 
impressed by the high range of aca through- 
out the Province of Bengal. Even in places 
where the crop has not wholly failed, he of 
food stuffs are far in excess of anything mark- 
ing the beginning of scarcity in 1874 or in 
1866. This high range of wholesale prices 
means a very considerably higher retail price to 
the people, so that the effect of the demand 
for food in the afflicted tracts, and in the 
tracts where the crops have notoriously failed, 
has led the Committee to infer that stocks 
throughout the country are low.” 


The British Indian Association, which al- 
ways spoke with authority, had also ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction that steps had not 
been taken to secure an adequate store of 
grain which could be utilised at short 
notice. This, they believed, could only 
be done by the Government, so that, in 
the event of a crisis, it might be used in 
outlying districts. With reference to 
questions 2 and 3, he ventured to think 
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an assurance was required from the Goy- ; He only hoped that many would 
ernment that, whenever the rate rose to | not give way under the strain, as 


18lbs. per rupee, direct orders should be 
given that imported grain would be 
brought into the district ; for it was an 
established fact in famine history, that it 
was impossible for the rate to be 18lbs. 
per rupee of grain in common use for long 
without the death of millions, as in 
Orissa and Southern India. Private trade 
was sure to be busy about and 
seaports and the main lines of rail- 
way, and might possibly do all that was 
wanted there. It did so in Behar, send- 
ing in to the distressed parts 50,000 tons 
a month. This fact showed how futile 
all the assertions were that the Goy- 
ernment by their importing largely— 
altogether about 500,000 tons—crushed 
out of activity private trade. It im- 
ported again in Southern India, when it 
threw into the distressed parts of Madras 
and Bombay 100,000 tons a month ; but 
that grain never got into the remote 
parts. The prices prevailing along 
the line of rail were high enough to 
enable traders to make a_ profit, and 
all they could bring was greedily ab- 
sorbed on the main line. Traders, there- 
fore, had no mind to face the difficulties 
and risks of the further journey into the 
remote parts. This was no conjecture, 
for he had seen private letters from the 
Central Provinces which arrived last 
week, speaking of terrible scenes and 
deaths from starvation. He had received 
a letter speaking of a district. some miles 
from a town or railway, in which the dis- 
tress was very acute throughout the vil- 
lages. At present there were no relief 
works in those villages, and no possibility 
of getting Government assistance. The 
action of the Government in discouraging 
private charity had made it difficult to 
collect funds, and the Mansion House 
Fund was entirely, it was believed, in the 
hands of the Government for disposal. The 
difficulty was that the Government either 
had no information or thought it well 
to follow the advice of the Leader of the 
Opposition, that the Indian Government 
should have a free hand and not be inter- 
fered with or troubled with questions. 
He was not making any complaints 
against any officials, who were doing 
most self-denying hard work and 
using every endeavour to save life. 


Lord Kinnaird, 


one noble worker had done 
Commissioner 





a Deputy- 
who died of brain fever 


| from the strain put on him by the famine, 


constantly saying, “These people are 
dying, and I cannot save them.” What 
the country would require of the Govern- 
ment was, not assurances and promises, 


| but facts justifying the statements put 


in | 





forward, that the Government of India 
was never in so favourable a position for 
combating famine. Many high authori- 
ties took the opposite view, for prices had 
been. for some years at an exhausting 
figure, and now the scarcity and increased 
dearness were more widespread than ever 
had been the case before. Stocks were 
not coming forward as expected, and the 
landlords and people with wealth were 
clinging to their supplies. 

*Tuze UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror INDIA (the Earn of Onstow): The 
noble Lord has not confined himself to 
asking questions, but has given your 
Lordships a certain amount of informa- 
tion and has passed some criticism on the 
action of the Viceroy and his Govern- 
ment, and perhaps your Lordships will 
forgive me if, before I address myself to 
answering the questions of the noble 
Lord, I deal for a moment with what he 
has said. In the first place, I am not 
aware that the Government of Lord Elgin 
has at any time made any promise or 
statement that the Government would be 
able to prevent entirely loss of life. I 


think the statement made was that 
the Government had recognised that 
it should be in such a _ position 


that no persons need of necessity lose 
their lives; and T would point out that 
there is a considerable difference between 
the two propositions. The noble Lord 
has said that he has been informed that 
in one particular district there have been 
250,000 deaths from famine. I am not 
in a position to contradict the assertion 
made by the noble Lord, but I can say 
this—that if it should hereafter prove to 
be corroborated and shown to be correct, 
I should be very much surprised, because 
it is quite in opposition to all the informa- 
tion we have received; and when the 
noble Lord asks me whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government can affirm or contra- 
dict what has been reported by Reuter’s 
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agent at Raipur, I can only assure him | 
that it is quite contrary to the informa- | 


tion we have received. I am not myself 
in a position to say what the number of 
deaths at Raipur may have been, but the 
Secretary of State has communicated 
with the Government of India by tele- 
graph, and I shall be glad to hand to 
my noble Friend a copy of the reply as 
soon as it is received. The noble Lord 
has asked me a number of other ques- 
tions, some of which it is not easy to 
answer in a general way. The noble 
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and Hindustan, and ought to add considerably 
to existing stocks. Sutticiency of existing 
stocks for all probable emergencies not 
capable of precise quantitative answer, but 
no reason to doubt correctness of policy affirmed 
in your dispatch No. 10 of Jan. 15, that trade 
as a whole can supply food demand better and 
more effectively than Government.” 


I think that in that answer I shall have 
given the noble Lord some assurance that 
the Government of India are satisfied that 
the policy they have adopted and intend 
to carry out is one which will meet the 
necessities of the situation. 





Lord asks me what Her Majesty’s Gov- 


ernment consider to be the retail selling 


price of grain which cannot be passed | 
without the speedy exhaustion of the cul- | 


tivator and artisan classes, by which is 
meant classes above the unskilled wage- 
earning labourer. If the noble Lord will 
refer to the Report of the Famine Com- 
missioners he will see that the actual 


price of grain in a particular district is | 


not really controlled by the necessities of 


the population or the power of the popu- | 


lation to purchase. The Commissioners 
say that it is a well-ascertained fact that 


prices which will be regarded as indicat- | 
ing a state of famine in one part of the | 
country are quite compatible with a state | 
of undisturbed prosperity in another. | 
As to what are the prices now obtaining | 


in different parts of India, I can only 
answer that by referring to the prices in 
the particular district to which the noble 


Lord has referred. On December 31, | 


1896, rice and wheat were obtainable in 
Raipur at the rate of 10 seers per rupee, 
while on the same date in 1895, before 
famine prices existed, rice was obtainable 
at the rate of 16 seers per rupee, and 


wheat at the rate of 165 seers per rupee ; | 


so that the noble Lord will see that the 
price has risen from 16 seers to the 
rupee to 10. Before I sit down I should 
like to read part of a telegram received 


from the Viceroy to-day, which, I think, | 


will go a long way to allay the apprehen- 
sions of the noble Lord as to the supplies 
being insufficient for the wants of India 
to-day. The Viceroy says :— 


“Our latest information is generally reassur- 
ing. Steady prices generally, and fall which 
has now begun in Punjab and N.W. Provinces, 
and sufficiency of visible supplies for daily re- 
quirements, are favourable indications. Punjab 
prices reported 15 to 20 per cent. lower than 
two months ago. Apprehension of failure of 
stocks would be indicated by rise of prices. 
Spring crops promise well in Northern India 


House Adjourned at a Quarter before 
Five o'clock, till To-morrow, a 
Quarter past Four o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Monday, 8th February 1897. 


QUESTIONS. 


«© 


FOREIGN-MADE PRISON GOODS. 
Sir HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central) : I beg to ask the President of 
‘the Board of Trade when he proposes to 
‘introduce the Bill for the exclusion of 
the goods made in the prisons of other 
countries promised in Her Majesty’s 
'Most Gracious Speech, and if he will 

take care to press it forward sufficiently 
\early in the Session to avoid its being 
subsequently shelved for want of time ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or toe BOARD 
jor TRADE (Mr. C.T.Rircnir, Croydon): 
I am not able at present to state when I 
‘shall introduce the Bill, but I hope it 
will not be long delayed. 
Sir HOWARD VINCENT: Will my 
‘right hon. Friend make it as soon as 
| possible ? 
| Mr. RITCHIE: Yes, I hope it will 
not be long delayed. 


POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANK. 
ACCOUNTS. 
Mr. J. G.WEIR (Ross and Cromarty) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, 
as representing the Postmaster General, 
if he will state how many accounts in the 
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Post Office Savings Bank showed, on the | see his way to take any action to put a 
31st December 1895, a balance not ex-|stop to the importation of the inferior 
ceeding £50, in how many accounts the | spirit at Sierra Leone, complained of by 
balance was over £50 and not exceeding | the Acting Colonial Secretary in Colonial 
£100, and in how many over £100? | Report No. 160, Sierra Leone, issued in 

Tue SECRETARY to tue TREA-! 1896, and described in page 3 as produ- 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Hanbury, Preston) : | cing terrible effects upon consumers who 
The number of accounts in the Post’ are our collectors and growers of our pro- 
Office Savings Bank on December 31st, duce for export, and being such as is 
1895, with balances not exceeding £50. commonly used by painters as driers in 
was 5,858,191; with balances over £50 | lieu of turpentine ? 

} P 2 Q.¢ | 

but not exceeding £100, 346,463; and Tur CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
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with balances over £100, 248,943. | 


CHEQUER (Sir Micuaet Hicks Beacn, 
Bristol, W.), replying in the absence 


POSTAL AND TELEGRAPH SERVICES of Mr. Chamberlain: I hope to be very 
(REVENUE). |shortly in a position to lay before the 
Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secre- | House all the — relating to the 
tary to the Treasury, as representing the general question of the Liquor Traftic 
Postmaster General, if he will state how |" West Africa. 
much of the net revenue of £5,632,122 
derived from the combined Postal and 
Telegraph services for the year 1895-6 
was contributed by England, Wales, 
Scotland, and Ireland, respectively ! 


FINNER RIFLE RANGE 
(COUNTY DONEGAL). 

Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN (Kil- 

Mr. HANBURY: The amount! kenny): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
named by the hon, Member is not net | Of State for W ar whether he is aware 
revenue, as it includes work done for | that on the piece of land recently taken 
Government departments, in respect of | by the War Office for the construction of 
which no money is received. I do not|@ rifle range at Finner, county Donegal, 
know what he means by the phrase |® cairn of great antiquity, which is held 
“contributed.” All that is known is the | im great veneration by the people of the 
amount “collected” in any country and_| district, and is believed to contain the 

eh, : | ashes , ‘is shiefs. is j 

the amount “expended” in such country, |@hes of some Irish chiefs, is being 
but the amount collected does not bear | demolished and the material used in the 





any necessary proportion to the amount 
actually expended. For instance, 2}d, 
collected for a foreign letter may repre- | 


| construction of the range ; and, whether, 
| as this cairn stands on the highest part of 
the lands and would not in any way inter- 


sent at least 5d. expended whereas 1d, | fere with its use, and as the necessary 
collected for an inland letter may repre- | material can be got elsewhere in the 





sent much less than Id. expended in re- 
spect thereof by the Post Office. Simi- 
larly the amounts expended in any 
country by the Post Office do not ac- 
curately represent the cost incurred in 
respect of that country. The cost of the 
Trish packet service for instance is all 
paid in London. The accounts of money 
collected and expended in England (in- 
cluding Wales) Scotland and Ireland are 


to be found on pp. 12 and 34 of Parlia-| 


mentary Paper 336 of 1896. 


IMPORTATION OF SPIRITS 
(SIERRA LEONE). 


instruct the 
stop further 


neighbourhood, he will 
| military authorities to 
|demolition of the cairn ? 
| Tur FINANCIAL SECRETARY ro 
mme WAR OFFICE (Mr. J. Powett- 
WixuiAMs, Birmingham, 8.) : A report has 
now been received from Finner, and it 
appears that there is no cairn at all on 
the range, but a natural limestone form- 
from which some twelve cubic 
| yards of loose stones were taken. It is 
added that there is in the neighbourhood 
|a@ small cromlech known as Muldoon’s 
'grave which is an object of local vener- 


| 
| 
| 


ation 


ApmiraLn FIELD (Sussex, East- | ation. This is 100 yards from the 


bourne): I beg to ask the Secretary of supposed 
whether he can! touched. 


State for the Colonies 
Mr. J. G. Weir. 


cairn, and has not been 
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ST. HELENA. 


ApmiraAL FIELD: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, as represent- 
ing the Postmaster General, why the 
high rate of postage of 6d. per letter at 
St. Helena is maintained instead of 24d. 
as in all other of our Colonial possessions ; 
and whether in view of the great pov- 
erty of the population generally, the re- 
commendation of the Acting Governor in 


the matter of this excess of postal charge | 


will be accepted, as pointed out in page 5, 
Colonial Report, No. 176, St. Helena, 
for 1895, issued last year ? 

Mr. HANBURY : My hon. and 
gallant Friend is advocating a reform 
which was carried into effect several 
months ago. On the Ist of October last 
the postage on letters from St. Helena 
was reduced from 6d. to 25d. per half 
ounce, 


Apmwirat FIELD: I beg to ask the 


Secretary of State for the Colonies | 


whether his attention has been called to 
Colonial Report, No. 176, St. Helena, 
for 1895, issued last year, where, at page 
6, the Acting Governor calls attention 


to the fact of the growing increase of | 


the female population over the male 
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Unions of Mallow, Fermoy, and Mitchels- 
‘town for the purpose of endeavouring 
‘to bring about settlements between 
‘evicted tenants and landlords in these 
| unions under sections 46 and 47 of the 
| Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1896; and if 
| he will ascertain from the clerks of those 
several unions how many evicted tenants 
‘have been reinstated in their holdings 
| through the efforts of these Committees, 
and how many landlords have either 
‘declined their mediation or failed to 
| reply to the invitation extended to them 
| by these Conciliation Committees 1 

| Tur CHTEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. Geratp Barrour, Leeds, 
| Central) : The Committees to which the 
| hon. Member refers in the Question were 
not created under the authority of any 
| provision contained in the Act of last 
_year, and though T believe it is true that 
'Committees were formed in certain local- 
ities for the purpose indicated, I have 
no effective means at my disposal of 
obtaining official information as to the 
proceedings of such bodies as is sug- 
gested in the Question. There have been 
lno settlements effected with evicted 
tenants under the Act in either of the 
Poor Law Unions mentioned. 


owing to the emigration of the young | 


men to Cape Colony, and points out the 
desire of many young women to proceed 
to the Cape as domestic servants ; and 
whether under the circumstances, he can 
suggest to the High Commissioner at the 
Cape to endeavour to arrange with the 
Cape Government to offer assisted pass- 
ages from St. Helena to respectable girls 
to enable them to proceed to Cape 
Colony where the males are in excess of 
the females ? 


THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 


CHEQUER: I am in communication | 


with the Agent General for the Cape 
Colony on this subject, and shall be glad 
if it is possible to make some arrange- 
ment such as is suggested by the hon. 
and gallant Member. 


EVICTED TENANTS (IRELAND). 
Mr. WILLIAM ABRAHAM (Cork 
Co., N.E.): I beg to ask the Chief Sec- 
retary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
whether he is aware that Committees 


consisting of ex-officio and elected guar- | 


dians were appointed in the Poor Law 


Mr. JOHN DILLON (Mayo, E.) 
‘asked whether, in view of total failure of 
this Clause to effect the object which 
Parliament had in view, he would intro- 
duce any fresh legislation this Session ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: No, Sir, 
I cannot undertake to introduce any 
fresh legislation this Session. I think 
we ought at all events to wait until the 

time when that particular provision ex- 
'pires before deciding whether any fur- 
ther legislation is necessary. 

Mr. WILLIAM ABRAHAM asked 
whether the right hon. Gentleman was 
not aware that the clerks of the unions 
| were also secretaries of the Committees, 
‘and that therefore there would be no 
difficulty in getting the information he 
sought. 

Caprain DONELAN (Cork, E.) asked 
the right hon. Gentleman if he had con- 
sidered the desirability of obtaining 
arbitration Courts with compulsory 
powers for dealing with these cases. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I do not 
‘think that would be desirable. 
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SCHOOL TEXT BOOKS (SCOTLAND.) 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate whether, in view of the fact 
that in the schools in Welsh-speaking 
districts in Wales text books in Welsh 
and English are used, the Scottish 
Education Department will consider the 
advisability of adopting text books in 
English and Gaelic in the schools of 
Gaelic-speaking districts of the Highlands 
and Islands of Scotland ? 

*THeE LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. 
GraHamM Murray, Buteshire): The 
adoption of text books does not rest 
with the Education Department, but 
primarily with the managers of schools. 
Should the use of such books as the hon. 
Member refers to be proposed by the 
managers of any schools, the Depart- 
ment would consider whether it would 
be expedient to sanction them. 

Mr. WEIR asked if the hon. and 
learned Member was aware that these 
text books were only allowed to pupil 
teachers in Gaelic schools in the High- 
lands whereas in Wales the scholars had 
these books. 

*THE LORD ADVOCATE said he had 
nothing to add to the answer he had 
already given. 

Mr. WEIR said he would put another 
question on the subject. 


NORTH SEA CONVENTION, 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate whether the Atlantic sea- 
board of the Island of Lewis is included 
in the North Sea Convention ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE: No, Sir. 

Captain SINCLAIR (Forfar) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary for Scotland, whether 
Her Majesty’s Government have taken 
any steps to ascertain the views of the 
Foreign Powers, who are signatories of 
the North Sea Convention, in regard to | 


an agreement as to the extension of the| 


trawling limit upon the east coast of | 
Scotland ? 

THE UNDER SECRETARY or) 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 
(Mr. G. Curzon, Lancashire, Southport) : 
The matter referred to is engaging the 
earnest attention of Her Majesty’s 
Government; but until a decision has 


been arrived at on the whole question, 
which involves points of great difficulty, 
no case arises for addressing a communi- 
cation to any Foreign Government. 


{COMMONS} 
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VACCINATION LAWS. 

GENERAL RUSSELL (Cheltenham) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether it is the 
intention of the Government to take any 
action with reference to the Vaccination 
Laws this Session ? 

THe PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Henry 
Cuap in, Lincolnshire, Sleaford) : I have 
carefully considered this question since 
the Royal Commission reported in Sep- 
tember last. The Royal Commission 
recommended that, amongst other things, 
a further investigation should be made 
into the effect of the storage of vaccine 
lymph in glycerine. I took an early 
opportunity of instructing Dr. Thorne, 
the medical officer of the Board, and Dr. 
Copeman to visit certain foreign cities 
in order to study and report on the more 
modern methods adopted abroad as to 
the preparation, storage, and distribution 
of glycerinised calf lymph, and to ascer- 
tain the results. These officers have 
visited Paris, Brussels, Berlin, Dresden, 
and Cologne for the purpose, but their 
inquiry is not yet completed, and their 
report, therefore, has not yet been sub- 
mitted to me. I may say this, however, 
that on the information before me I have 
already come to this conclusion—that 
any alteration of the law will most 
certainly involve an important and 
radical change in the matter of lymph 
supply, and will necessitate consequently 
a very considerable modification in the 
system of public vaccination. The hon. 
Member will see that no time has been 
lost by the Local Government Board 
since the report of the Royal Commission 
was published, and I am quite alive to 
the importance of this question. 


MALL (CONDITION OF ROAD). 
Mr. C. J. MONK (Gloucester) : 


beg to ask the First Commissioner P- 


Wo orks whether his attention has been 


called to the state of the road between 
Marlborough House and Buckingham 
Palace ; whether immediate steps. will 
be taken to repair the same: and, 
whether he has considered the desirability 
of continuing the wood pavement between 
Marlborough House and Buckingham 
Gate? 
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Tut FIRST COMMISSIONER oF 
WORKS (Mr. Axers-Dovuctas, Kent, 
St. Augustine’s): I am aware that this 
road is not at present in good condition. 
It has been the custom to repair it twice 
a year (April and September) but the 
traffic has been growing so considerably, 
that it will be necessary to mend the 
road at shorter intervals in future. I 
propose to have the work done now as 
soon as possible. I am now considering 
the question of laying down wood paving 
on this portion of the roadway. 


DISTRESS (LISTOWEL UNION). 

Mr. MICHAEL AUSTIN (Limerick, 
W.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Treland if he 
has received a _ resolution from the 
Listowel Board of Guardians, directing 
attention to the distress existing among 
the labouring classes in several parts of 
the Union, owing to the want of employ- 
ment and the almost total failure of the 
potato crop; and, whether, in view of 
this state of affairs, the Government will 
see the necessity that exists of opening 
relief works in the district mentioned ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: T have 
received a copy of the resolution referred 
to. Careful inquiries which have been 
made as to the condition of the poorer 
classes in the Listowel Union do not 
point to the conclusion that it will 
become necessary to supplement the 
resources of the poor law by the opening 
of relief works. 


MILITARY WORKS BILL. 

Mr. MONK: I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for War if he will 
explain to the House the principle upon 
which grants will be made towards 
acquiring new rifle ranges out of the 
£500,000 to be devoted to that purpose ; 
and, by whom applications for grants 
should be made to the War Office ? 

THE UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror WAR (Mr. Broprick, 
Surrey, Guildford) : There is no intention 
of making any grants out of this fund. 
Its object is the purchase in the several 
districts of ranges at which the regular 
troops and the Militia can safely practice 
with the Lee-Metford rifle. Where 
ranges so acquired are conveniently 
situated for use by Volunteers, every 
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facility for shooting on the usual con- 
ditions will be given to them. 

In answer to Mr. Monk, 

Mr. BRODRICK said he could not 
say anything as to the locality in which 
ranges would be purchased. 

Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.): T 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for War whether he will lay upon the 
Table of the House a Paper giving the 
details of the proposed expenditure for 
defence works and ranges provided in 
the Military Works (Money) Bill, giving 
similar particulars to those which had 
been provided with regard to barracks, 
before proceeding with the Second 
Reading of the Bill ; and, whether, if he 
will not furnish Papers, he will now say 
at what precise places the proposed ex- 
penditure on the fortification of London 
is to be made, and what is the exact 
nature of the works to be undertaken ? 

Mr. BRODRICK: It would not be 
for the public interest that details of the 
intended defence works should be given. 
The Government propose to follow the 
course adopted with the consent of Par- 
liament in 1888 and only to show the 
amount to be expended in the schedule 
tothe Bill. The general character of the 
proposed works was explained in intro- 
ducing the resolution. As regards ranges, 
the list of stations at which they are to 
be provided could not be given without 
largely increasing the cost. In reference 
to the allusion in the question to the 
‘fortification of London,” I would ex- 
plain to the hon. Member that the works 
proposed are merely a continuation of 
those which have been for some years in 
progress—viz., the preparation of centres 
for a system of field defences which could 
be thrown up on emergency. They in- 
clude, as has already been stated, store- 
houses for the tools and ammunition 
necessary for the troops to be stationed 
at these points. 


BARRACKS ACT 1890. 

Mr. LOUGH: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for War whether 
he will furnish to the House additional 
particulars showing how much has been 
expended under the Barracks Act 1890, 
setting out the structures that have been 
completed, and giving in each case an 
estimate of the cost which it will be 
necessary to incur to complete the works 
under the new Bill before the House? 
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Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS: I shall be 
glad to give a Return showing by stations 
the expenditure to the end of 1896 under 
the Barracks Act of 1890, if the hon. 
Member thinks right to move it. All 
structures commenced under the loan of 
1890 will be completed under it; but 
any additional buildings required to com- 
plete the schemes will be provided under 
the new Bill. 

Mr. LOUGH asked if the hon. Gentle- 
man could state whether, before the Bill 
was proceeded with, another account of 
the expenditure under the Barracks Act 
of 1890 would be furnished, because the 
one that is in existence is very old? 

Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS: That looks 
very much like a question of which J] 
had better have notice. 

Mr. VESEY KNOX (Londonderry): J 
veg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for War why no provision is made either 
in the Military Works Act or in the 
Estimates for the contemplated barracks 
at Londonderry ; and, what is the cause 
of the delay in commencing work? 

Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS: Provision 
for the barracks at Londonderry is made 
in the Barracks Act of 1890, under which 
the works will be completed. The delay 
which has arisen is in consequence of the 
great difficulty experienced in obtaining 
possession of a large portion of the 
ground on which the new buildings are 
to be erected. Steps are being taken 
to fix a value of this ground by arbitra- 
tion under the Lands Clauses Act. 

Mr. J. SWIFT MACNEILL (Donegal, 
S.) asked would the hon. Gentleman take 
care before the work commenced that the 
stone for the building should be obtained 
from the Donegal quarries. 

[No answer was given. | 


NORTHAMPTON PRISON 
(ADVERTISEMENTS). 

Mr. H. LABOUCHERE (North- 
ampton): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
he is aware that the advertisements 
inviting tenders for supplying with goods 
the prison at Northampton are inserted 
in London and Birmingham newspapers 
but not in the newspapers published at 
Northampton ; would he explain what is 
the reason for this ; and whether he will 
see that these advertisements are hence- 
forward published in the local journals ? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE For 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir 
Marruew Wuirte Riptiey, Lancashire, 
Blackpool): The advertisements are 
not, as the hon. Member’s Question 
suggests, for Northampton prison alone, 
but for the whole of the prisons 
of England and Wales; and _ being 
lengthy and expensive, are for economy’s 
sake inserted only in trade journals of 
general circulation, and in the news- 
papers which have the widest circulation 
in the various parts of the country. I 
shall be glad to consider the claim of 
any Northampton journal to belong to 
either of these classes of papers. 


IRISH MAILS. 


Mr. JAMES ROCHE (Kerry, E.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, if, having regard to the resolu- 
tions passed by various public bodies in 
Killarney and Tralee, copies of which 
have reached him, calling the attention 
of the Postmaster General to the very 
irregular manner in which the mails have 
been delivered in those towns for the 
last few years, he will communicate with 
the Great South Western Railway Com- 
pany and endeavour to get the mails 
forwarded from Mallow Junction to 
Killarney and Tralee in a more expedi- 
tious manner than at present ? 


Mr. HANBURY: The resolutions 
referred to will receive consideration. 
There are, however, grave objections to 
increasing the number of stops of the 
Dublin and Cork day mail trains, which 
would of course unfavourably affect the 
arrival and departure of the mail at 
Cork. Even if the Dublin and Cork 
trains stop at Mallow, it is not clear 
that the Company would desire to put on 
trains to and from Tralee in connection 
therewith for their ordinary traffic, and 
the Post Office would not be justified 
in paying for special trains for the 
service. 

Caprain DONELAN::I beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury, as repre- 
senting the Postmaster General, whether 
any arrangements have yet been made 
with the Irish Railway Companies, so 
as to enable him to give the new mail 
time table to Cork and _ Belfast 
respectively ? 
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Mr. HANBURY: The revision of! 
the hours of the a mail trains from | 
Dublin to Cork, Belfast, etc., was) 
necessarily postponed till the time table 
between London and Dublin was, 
definitely settled. It is now under 
consideration, but it has not been possible 
in the short time which has elapsed to 
make any definite arrangement. | 

Caprain. DONELAN: May I ask 
whether, in making these arrangements, 
will due consideration be paid to the 
resolution recently forwarded to the Post- 
master General by the Cork Chamber of, 
Commerce and Shipping, directing) 
attention to the needless delays that 
now occur on the loop line in Dublin and 
in backing in and out of Kingsbridge | 
station ? 

Mr. HANBURY: T have not seen} 
it, but I have no doubt due attention 
will be given to it. 

Mr. KNOX: May I ask whether, in 
preparing this time table, the right hon. 
Gentleman will take the opportunity of 
laying it before the representatives of | 
the Cork, Derry, and Belfast Chambers 
of Commerce. | 

Mr. HANBURY: I donot quite know | 
why these towns should be singled out in 
this Question, which affects the whole of 
Treland. 


LIGHT RAILWAYS (IRELAND). 

Dr. ROBERT AMBROSE (Mayo, 
W.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary | 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland how 
much, out of the sum allocated last year, 
for the building of light railways in| 
Ireland, has been spent up to the | 
present ‘y | 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: No) 
portion of the money referred to has yet. 
been spent, but negotiations in con-| 
nection with a variety of schemes are | 
now in progress. 


FINANCIAL RELATIONS (GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND). 

Mr. MACALEESE (Monaghan, N.) : | 
On behalf of the hon. Member for AN): 
W. (Mr. J. P. Farrett), I beg to ask | 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- | 
tenant of Ireland whether, in view of | 
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to giving some relief to the people during | 
this hard season, advise the Government 
to introduce an Agricultural Land 
Rating Bill for Ireland? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I have 
already stated that it is not the intention 
of the Government to introduce an Agri- 


cultural Land Rating Bill for Ireland. 


ARABI PASHA. 

Mr. MICHAEL DAVITT (Mayo, 
S.): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs under what 
sentence, English or Egyptian, is Arabi 
Pasha still condemned to exile from his 
country ; and whether, in view of the 
peaceful condition of Egypt at the 
present time, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment can see their way to abridge the 


term of his banishment, and permit him 
'to return to his home and his friends ? 


Mr. CURZON: Arabi Pasha was 
tried by an at court-martial on 
December 3rd, 1882, on a charge of 


rebellion against the Khedive. He 


pleaded guilty and was sentenced to 
death, but the Khedive, by a decree of 
the same date, commuted this sentence 
to perpetual exile on condition that he 
should proceed to any locality that might 


| be indicated to him, and that he should 


there remain unless authorised to remove. 
The question of allowing him to return 
to Egypt was raised in March, 1893, 


, when Mr. Gladstone, in reply to a ques- 


tion, stated that inquiry had been made 


‘in 1891 into the health of the exiles, 
|with the result that, on that ground 


there was no reason for Arabi’s removal ; 
whilst on any other grounds Her 
Majesty’s Government did not feel 
themselves justified in overriding the 
\decision of the Egyptian Government. 
| Nothing has since occurred to warrant 


a voversal of that decision. 


Sir WILFRID LAWSON (Cumber- 
‘land, Cockermouth): May I ask, is it 
| intended to keep him there perpetually ? 

[No answer was given. } 


EXPLOSION OF CORDITE 
(WOOLWICH ARSENAL). 
Mr. TATTON EGERTON (Cheshire, 
Knutsford): I beg to ask the Under 





the findings of the Royal Commision on | | Secretary of State for War who is re- 
the Financial Relations between Great | | sponsible for such dangerous experiments 
Britain and Ireland, he will, with eal oe the explosion of large quantities of 
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cordite at Woolwich that took place 
there and was recorded in Tuesday’s 
papers ; and what compensation will be 
granted for the serious damage caused ? 

Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS: As I 
explained the other day, these experi- 
ments were undertaken for a specific 
purpose under the supervision of the 
Ordnance Department, and a site was 
selected at Plumstead where no risk was 
likely to occur, and where proper precau- 
tions are taken. No complaints have 
been received at the War Office, and the 
reports as to the extent of damage done 
appear to have been very much exag- 
gerated. 


‘COMMONS! 
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yet been decided or is ripe for hearing; 
and, if not, can he hold out any hope 
of obtaining the decision of the Courts 
of Law within a reasonable time ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: No case has yet arisen 
in which it has been found possible to 
raise before a Court of Law the points 
referred to in the question addressed to 
me by the hon. Member in July last. 
Special instructions have been given to 
the authorities of the Inland Revenue 
to watch every case and to arrange at 
the earliest possible moment to obtain 
«a legal decision upon the points in 
question, and I will take care that the 


‘hon. Member is informed of any cases 


| 


SALE OF FIRE-ARMS AND SPIRITS 
IN NEW HEBRIDES. 
Mr. J. F. HOGAN (Tipperary, | 
Mid): [ beg toask the Under Secretary 


of State for Foreign Affairs (1) whether 
French traders are permitted to sell fire- 
arms and spirits to the Natives of the 
New Hebrides, whereas British tradersare 
expressly prohibited from doing so; (2) 
whether the joint agreements entered 
into between the British and French 
Governments in 1887 and 1888, in rela- 
tion to the New Hebrides, contain any 
clause sanctioning this state of things ; 
and (3) whether any remonstrances have 
been addressed to the French Govern- 
ment on the subject ? 

Mr. CURZON: The answer to the 
first paragraph is in the affirmative. 
The joint agreement contains no pro- 
vision affecting the traffic in arms and 
liquor, which is prohibited to British 
subjects by Regulation under Order in 
Council. Representations on the subject 
have recently been addressed to the 
French Government. No reply having 
been received from them, instructions 
are being sent to Her Majesty’s 
Ambassador at Paris to again draw their 
attention to the matter. 


SETTLED PROPERTY (ESTATE DUTY). 


Caprain) PRETYMAN (Suffolk, 
Woodbridge): I beg to ask the 


Chancellor of the Exchequer whether 
any test case, raising the points referred 
to in the questions put to him in this 
House on 3rd July last as to the proper 
interpretation of Section 2, Sub-Section 


(1) (b) of the Finance Act, 1894, has 
Mr. Tatton Egerton. 





in which it may seem probable that the 
questions can be raised. 


CHILDREN’S METROPOLITAN 
ASYLUMS BOARD. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON ( Aberdeen- 
shire, W.): I beg to ask the President 
of the Local Government Board 
whether he can inform the House 
how many of the Metropolitan Poor Law 
children will probably come under the 
jurisdiction of the proposed new 
Asylums Board for Sick Children, and 
what number of children suffering from 
ophthalmia, contagious diseases of the 
skin or scalp, debility, defective intellect, 
or other physical infirmity, are respec- 
tively likely to require the services of 
the Board ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN: According to Re- 
turns received from the several district 
and separate schools, including the large 
Roman Catholic certified schools, the 
cases of ophthalmia number 760, and, if 
the number of children in the workhouses 
and infirmaries is added, the number 
for which separate treatment is desirable 
may be roughly estimated at 1,000. 


‘The number of children in the schools 
referred to who are returned as suffering 


from ringworm is 208, and of those 
suffering from skin disease 168. If the 
number in the workhouses and infirm- 
aries is added, the total number of these 
children may be estimated at about 500. 
T have no information as to the number 
of children requiring special treatment 
during convalescence, or seaside air, or of 
children who, in consequence of defect 
of intellect or physical infirmity, cannot 
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properly be trained in association with | been found on the whole to work satis- 
children in ordinary schools; but the | factorily, it is not considered desirable to 
number of the latter class I should not | alter them. 

anticipate would be large. ‘ 





| 
| ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS (RATING). 
LONDONDERRY CORPORATION STOCK. | Mr. ELLIS GRIFFITH (Anglesey) : 
Mr. KNOX: T beg to ask the Attorney | I beg to ask the President of the Local 
General for Treland (1) whether the forms| Government Board what is the sum 
prescribed by the regulations as to issue | total of rates paid in respect of Elemen- 
of stock in Ireland, under the Public! tary Schools other than Board Schools, 
Health Act Amendment Act 1890, con-| distinguishing counties and boroughs, in 
template the issue of stock only after | the last year for which such returns are 
public tender, to be invited after the | available ? 
resolution for its creation has been passed;| Mr. CHAPLIN: The Local Govern- 
(2)whether his attention hasbeen called to, ment Board have no returns’ which 
the fact that the Londonderry Corpora-| would enable them to furnish the infor- 
tion, nevertheless, have resolved to issue} mation referred to. 
stock to the amount of £80,000 without! Mr. ELLIS GRIFFITH asked if the 
public tender at par, and have refused to| right hon. Gentleman could say from 
consider an offer of 101 per cent. made| which department he could get the 
for the stock by a responsible person, on | return ? 
the ground that the Corporation was| Mr. CHAPLIN could not say without 
bound by a contract alleged to have been | notice. 
entered into not under seal, in respect of | 
a smaller total amount, and before the | 
consent order had been issued by the | INCOME TAX ON UNPAID DIVIDENDS, 
Local Government Board ; (3)whether the} Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY (Islington, 
Local Government Board were aware of N.): I beg to ask the Chancellor of the 
this alleged contract when they issued) Exchequer whether his attention has 
their consent order on 27th January ;) been called to the case, W 1 a 546, before 
and (4)whether the Board have any power | the Inland Revenue, in which that 
to prevent such a transaction; and, if| Department claimed Income Tax on a 
not, whether the regulations will be re-| mortgage although no income had been 
vised so as to prevent it being repeated ?| received from the mortgage or rent from 
*ToeE ATTORNEY GENERAL ror the property for four years, and stated 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Arxryson, London-| in their letter of the 31st December 1896, 
derry, N.): The forms and regulation! though they subsequently waived their 
framed under the Statute mentioned re- | claim in this particular case, that “ the 
sembling in this respect those framed by Special Commissioners must regard the 
the Local Government Board in England, | full amount of the mortgage interest 
do not prescribe any mode in which appli- | annually accruing (whether it is actually 
cations for stock are to be invited, that | realised by year or not) as representing 
being left to the local authorities to! the income from this source for the pur- 
determine. I am not aware whether | pose of the Income Tax Acts. Whether 
the facts are exactly as stated in the/ this claim for Income Tax on incomes 
second paragraph, as some difference of | nominally accruing, but not paid has his 
opinion appears to exist between the| sanction; and, whether it is enforced 





members of the Corporation as to what 
was the precise nature and effect of the 
negotiations on the subject. The answer 
to the third paragraph is in the negative. 
As to the fourth paragraph, the Local | 
Government Board have no power to 
interfere with the action of the local 
authority, in respect of the issue of stock 
after a consent order has been made, and 
inasmuch as the regulations are similar | 


to those prescribed in England and have | 





on unpaid dividends or interest on deben- 
tures and other classes of property ; and, 
if so, under what clauses of the Income 
Tax Acts it is based ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 


| CHEQUER: My hon. Friend seems to 


be under a misapprehension as to the 
point involved in this case. The Inland 
Revenue do not claim Income Tax from 
a mortgagee in respect of interest which 
he does not receive. A mortgagee pays 
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his Income Tax indirectly, that is, by the | 
deduction of the amount of it from the | 
mortgage interest, when paid over by the 
mortgagor. Where, therefore, no interest | 
is paid, there is no deduction. But, in| 
considering a claim for exemption or 
abatement, the Inland Revenue insist 
that mortgage interest due to a person | 
making the claim should be taken into 
account in computing his total income, 
even if it has not been paid within the 
year, unless it can be clearly shown that 
such interest is irrecoverable, is, in fact, a 
bad debt. This was the case in the 
present instance. As soon as the Inland 
Revenue were satisfied that the interest 
was irrecoverable they abandoned the 
claim that it should be taken into’ 
account. The same principle applies 
generally in the case of claims to exemp- 
tion or abatement, to dividends, and any 
interest accruing within the year. Such 
interest is included in the statement of 
the claimant’s income, unless it can be 
shown that it is not only in arrear but 
irrecoverable. 

Mr. BARTLEY asked whether the 
right hon. Gentleman was aware that in | 
this particular case the Inland Revenue 
knew that no rents had been received | 
for four years, and was that not sufficient | 
evidence to show that practically the 
matter was a bad debt? 

THe CHANCELLOR or THE 
CHEQUER presumed they had heard 
that. 

Mr. BARTLEY said the claim was | 
made after they knew that. 


EX- | 


| 
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the custody of documents under Sub- 
section (8) of Section 17 of the Local 
The Act con- 
templated that this would be the case, 
and has provided that any questions as 
to such custody shall be determined by 
the County Council. The Local Govern- 
ment Board have no jurisdiction to 


determine questions as regards the tithe- 


map, and it has been their practice to 


inform parish councils to this effect. I 
am advised that tithe-maps are under 


the Tithe Commutation Act 1886, to be 
kept “with the public books, writings, 


and papers of the parish,” and the sub- 


section to which I have referred requires 


therefore, that they shall either remain 


in their existing custody or be deposited 
in such custody as the parish council 
may direct. 


POOR LAW SCHOOLS (METROPOLIS). 
Mr. EK. H. PICK ERSGILL (Bethnal 
Green, S.W.) : I beg to ask the President 
of the Local Government Board whether 
his attention has been drawn to the 
evidence of Dr. Downes, given before the 
recent Committee on Poor Law Schools, 
that there are in London workhouses on 
an average upwards of 2,000 children of 
school age ; and, whether, as it is stated 
that this aggregation of children in 
workhouses is largely due to the block 
caused by the existence of infectious 
disease either among the children in the 
workhouse or in the school belonging to 
the union, he will entrust the new 


| Central Metropolitan Authority, which 
he proposes to create, with the duty of 


PARISH DOCUMENTS. 
Mr. HERBERT ROBERTS (Den-| 
bighshire, W) : I beg to ask the President | 
of the Local Government Board whether 
he is aware of the doubt existing as to 
theinterpretation of Clause 16, Section 8, 
in the Local Government Act of 1894, 
which deals with the custody of parish 
documents; whether he will state 
whether a tithe-map would according 
to that section, be a document directed 
by law to be kept with the public 
books, writings, and papers of the 
parish ; and, whether the Local Govern- 
ment Board have given any legal opinion 
to parish councils upon the question 
referred to ? 
Mr. CHAPLIN: I am aware that 
questions have arisen with regard to 


, Chancellor of the Exchequer. 





taking over existing probationary or 


quarantine wards, and when necessary 


erecting others, in accordance with 
the recommendation of the recent 


Committee ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN: I am glad to say 
that the number of children who are 
detained in London workhouses and 
infirmaries is now less than the number 
stated. The block has to some extent 
been occasioned by the cause referred to 
by the hon. Member, and it will be the 
duty of the Central Authority whom it is 
proposed to constitute to make such 
provision as is necessary for children of 
the class alluded to. The question how 
such provision should be made will be 
one for the new body in the first instance 
to consider. 
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Mr. PICKERSGILL: I beg to ask 
the President of the Local Government 
Board, whether he will give effect to 
the recommendation of the recent 
Committee on Metropolitan Poor Law 
Schools that the establishment of small 
certified homes should be encouraged, by 
the Local Government Board urging on 
boards of guardians in suitable cases the 
expediency of utilising such homes, and 
by the appointment of additional inspec- 
tors, preferably women, to be charged 
with the duty of regularly visiting 
certified homes, conferring with the 
committee of management, and inspect- 
ing the children individually 4 

Mr. PICKERSGILL also asked the 
President of the Local Government 

Soard whether he proposes to take any, 
and, if so, what steps to carry out the 
recommendation of the recent Committee 
on Poor Law Schools that special schools 
should be provided, of an intermediate 
character, for the reception of the casual 
and fluctuating class of children known 
as ins and outs. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: It has already been 
the practice of the Local Government 
Board in the past to encourage the estab- 
lishment of small certified schools, and it 
is certainly my intention to continue to 
do so. These schools are inspected by 
inspectors of the Board, and I have 
under my consideration the question 
whether it will not be necessary to 
increase the number of inspectors for the 
metropolitan district. The Local Gov- 
ernment Board consider that it is very 
desirable that provision should be made 
otherwise than in the workhouse for 
children who are now retained tempor- 
arily before being drafted into the school, 
in order that it may be ascertained that 
they are not suffering from infectious 
disease, and for children of the particular 
class referred to by the hon. Member. 
The Board are desirous of promoting such 
arrangements, and schemes for the 
purpose are now under the consideration 
of some of the boards of guardians. The 
Board consider that such provision could 
be more satisfactorily made by the 
guardians of the different unions than by 
a central authority acting for the whole 
of the metropolis. 
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ARMY RETIRED PAY. 

Mr. ARTHURO’CONNOR (Donegal, 
E.) I beg to ask the Financial Secretary to 
the War Office whether he hasany objec- 
tion to state the principle on which the 
“just equivalent” mentioned in Article 
978 XIII. of the Royal Warrant of 10th 
June 1884, was calculated; and, 
whether and when any, and, if so, what, 
limit was placed upon such equivalent by 
the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury ? 

Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS: The 
principle adopted has been to give the 
officer the calculated value of his prospects 
at the time of retirement under the 
Warrant or Warrants in force before 
1881, subject to a limit of £600 a year, 
which was the highest amount of retired 
full pay granted under former Warrants 
to a Colonel. This principle was decided 
on with the concurrence of the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Treasury. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR asked 
whether this limit was made known to 
the officers who were to retire under the 
article in question ? 

Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS said he 


was informed that it was so made known. 


LABOURERS’ ALLOTMENTS ((RELAND). 

Mr. DAVITT: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Treland whether, in view of the Resolu- 
tion unanimously adopted by the House 
of Commons on 13th April 1894, and 
supported by all sections of Irish Mem. 
bers, favouring the extension to Ireland 
of all the legal facilities existing in 
England for the creation of labourers’ 
allotments or small holdings of land, he 
will introduce a measure to that effect 
during the present Session, and thereby 
encourage the fuller and better cultiva- 
tion of the soil in Treland, and increase 
in this manner opportunities of profitable 
employment for the industrial population 
of that country ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
terms of the Resolution in question were 
“that all the facilities for obtaining land 
now possessed by England should be at 
once extended to Ireland.” The object 
aimed at by the hon. Member is to some 
extent met by the Labourers Acts of 
1883 to 1896, which do not apply to 
England. The condition of affairs in 
Treland, which is already a country of 
small holdings, is materially different 
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1555 Fiji. 
from that in England, and T am_ not 
prepared to affirm, even apart from the 
question of machinery, that the same 
arrangements should be made to apply 
to both countries. I do not say that 
the subject in its more general aspect is 
not worthy of consideration, but the 
Government in any case cannot under- 
take to introduce legislation dealing 
with it in the prasent Session. 

Mr. DAVITT: May I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether, in view of the 
probability that such a Measure would 
pass without opposition, he will not 
reconsider his decision ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am 
unable to take the same view as the hon. 
Gentleman as to the probability of a 
Measure of this kind being entirely un- 
opposed ; and I could give no pledge in 
the direction indicated without a further 
assurance on the point, and without 
giving the subject a great deal of further 
consideration. 


MORTALITY 
(CENTRAL INDIA PROVINCES). 
Mr. DAVITT: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for India whether he 
will state from the statistics of the Local 
Government Gazette of the Central 
Provinces of India the death rate in 
those provinces for the six months of the 
year ending 31st December 1895, and 
for the year ending 3lst December 1896, 
and the total number of deaths in each 
of these two periods, giving each number 
separately ? 
Tue SECRETARY 
INDIA (Lord GEoRGE 


or STATE ror 
HAMILTON, 


Middlesex, Ealing): The Central Prov- | 


inces Gazette does not give the full 
monthly vital statistics for any month 
later than September 1896, but the 
figures for the periods of three months 
ending September 1895, and September 
1896, respectively are as follows :—Mean 
of monthly death rates, July to Sep- 
tember 1895, 43:12 per mille: mean of 
monthly death rates, July to September 
1896, 55°80 per mille; total number of 
deaths, July toSeptember 1895, 102,420; 
total number of deaths, July to Sep- 
tember 1896, 132,552. These provinces 
were visited by a severe epidemic of 
cholera in the spring and summer which 
caused a heavy and general rise in the 
number of deaths in the summer and 


Mr. Gerald Balfour. 
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euwly autumn. Though I have no 
complete summary of the death rate of 
the whole province for the later months, 
the Chief Commissioner informed me 
some time back that in the division of 
Jubbalpore, where the distress was acute, 
there was a continuous fall in the 
mortality during October and November. 


WORKMISTRESSES (IRISH SCHOOLS). 

Mr. D. MACALEESE: I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland (1) if, during 
the recess, he brought before the Irish 
Government or the Commissioners of 
National Education +he claims of work- 
mistresses in Trish schools for increased 
remuneration ; and (2) whether, seeing 
that these workmistresses give constant 
attendance during school hours, and their 
remuneration is only £12 a year, 
increased by a few shillings in the results 
fees, will he give the matter early 
attention ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Repre- 
sentations were made during the recess 
by the Commissioners to the Trish Govy- 
ernment in relation to the remuneration 
of workmistresses in National schools, 
but the Treasury, having given these 
representations their best consideration, 
were unable to sanction the proposals of 
the Commissioners. As regards the 
second paragraph, I have already pointed 
out that workmistresses are not em- 
ployed for the full school day, and that 
in the year 1886 their fixed salaries, 
with the approval of the Treasury, were 
augumented to the present amount. 
The number of workmistresses employed 
in mixed National schools was 843 in 
the year ended 3lst December 1895, 
and in addition to the fixed salary of 
£12 they are paid results fees varying 
from sixpence to three shillings in 
respect of each girl passed. 


FIJI. 


Mr. HOGAN : I beg to ask the Sec- 
retary of State for the Colonies, can he 
explain why a Blue-Book, embodying 
valuable information as to the causes of 
the serious decline in the native popula- 
tion of Fiji during recent years, has not 
been published by the Government of 
that Crown Colony; is there any 
document or dispatch in the Colonial 
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Office that would throw light upon this 


proceeding ; and will he call for an 
explanation from the Governor ? 
THE CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 


CHEQUER: The Report in question 
has been received and is at present under 
the consideration of Her Majesty’s 
Government. It would not be desirable, 
or in accordance with the usual practice 
in such cases, to publish the Report in the 
Colony in its present stage. 


RELIEF OF KASSALA. 
Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL: I beg 


to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether he will 
lay upon the Table of the House a 
Copy of the communication in which 
the Italian Government requested Her 
Majesty’s Government to assist them 
against the Dervishes by military advance 
into the Northern Provinces of the 
Soudan ; and, by whom the communica- 
tion was made ? 


Mr. CURZON : The communications 
in question were received from the Italian 
Ambassador in London, Their sub- 
stance has already appeared in telegrams, 
between the Ambassador and _ his 
Government, that were published in the 
Italian Green-Book of last year, and were 
read out in this House by the hon. 
Member for Northampton in the Debate 
on June 5 1896. 


Mr. MACNEILL: [I now ask the 
right hon. Gentleman again, will he lay 
these communications in extenso on the 
Table ? 

Mr. CURZON: No, Sir; there is no 
necessity to lay communications between 
the Italian Ambassador and his own 
Government on the Table of this House. 
They have been published by the Italian 
Government and have appeared in the 
reports of the proceedings of this House, 
as the hon. Member will see if he refers 
to “ Hansard.” 

Mr. MACNEILL: TI desire, Mr. 
Speaker, to ask you a question on the 
rules of procedure governing Debates in 
this House. I wish to know from you 
whether, when a document is referred to 
in debate by a Minister of the Crown, 
or a gentleman representing a Minister 
of the Crown, it is not imperative upon 
him to lay that document on the 
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Table? In reference to this matter IT 
would cite a precedent which occurred 
in this House on July 17 1857. On 
that occasion Sir Charles Wood, the then 
First Lord of the Admiralty, did not 
quote from but referred to a letter he 
had received. He was asked to produce 
that letter in its entirety, and Mr. Disraeli 
made the following observations in the 
Debate and laid down this rule :— 

“There should be no reference to any Papers 
that were not laid on the Table or that were not 
meant to be laid on the Table afterwards. The 
moment a Minister referred even to a private 
letter, it became a State document. That wasa 
salutary principle which always prevailed in 
their Debates. Were it otherwise, the opponents 
of the Minister could have no chance in Debate. 
He could always be referring to private matter 
in his portfolio to support his case.” 

Mr. Disraeli called it a private letter, 
and he was corrected by some Gentle- 
man calling out ‘ It is a public letter.” 
To that Mr. Disraeli replied :— 

“ What! a public letter. That is a worse case 
still. It iseven a more flagrant case when a 
public document is kept secret from the House.” 
I say this case which I have cited is on 
all fours with what occurred on Friday 
evening in this House. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: If a Minister refers 
to a particular document by quoting 
part of it or stating what the effect 
of the contents of that particular docu- 
ment is, then the House is entitled to see 
the document itself. But I do not 
understand that any question of that 
kind arises here. A Minister is not 
bound, having stated in answer to a 
question or otherwise that there have been 
communications generally to such and 
such an effect with a foreign Government, 
to produce the document which would 
bear out his statement. _[ ‘Hear, hear!” 

Mr. MACNEILUE: Withgreat respect 
Sir, the right hon. Gentleman specifically 
referred on Friday night to communica- 
tions. At that time the point of order 
was not taken either before the Chairman 
of Committees or yourself; but is there 
not a clear distinction when a Minister 
specifically refers to a certain document 
which he refuses to produce 4 

*Mr. SPEAKER: There is a great 
difference between specifically referring 
to communications generally and speci- 
fically referring to the contents of a par- 
ticular document. Nothing of the latter 
kind seems to have taken place here, 
[ Cheers. | 
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ILLEGAL TRAWLING (CORK). 

Caprain DONELAN : I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether he is aware 
that English steam trawlers are in the 
habit of fishing off the coast of Bally- 
cotton, county Cork, upon Sundays, and 
that upon Sunday last one of these 
trawlers was thus engaged close to the 
mouth of the bay; and, whether steps 
will be taken to protect the Ballycotton 
fishermen from this illegal practice ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
Chief Officer of the Coastguard at Bally- 
cotton states he has never seen English 
steam trawlers fishing in this locality on 
Sundays, but that on Sunday the 31st 
January one passed at the entrance to 
the bay though it was not at the time 
fishing. On Monday last I informed the 
hon. Member that a bye-law had been 
prepared with a view to prohibit steam- 
trawling inside Ballycotton Bay. This 
bye-law will shortly be submitted to the 
Lord Lieutenant in Council. 

Mr. P. J. POWER (Waterford, E.) : 
Arising out of that answer might I ask 
the right hon Gentleman is it not a fact 
that owing to the great damage done on 
the Scottish coast by these steam trawlers 
it was found necessary to prevent steam 
trawling within three miles of the coast, 
and whether in view of that fact the 
Government have any intention of intro- 
ducing a similar law for the Irish coast ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am 
not acquainted with the practice in 
Scotland, but if the hon. Member will 
put the question onthe Paper I will en- 
deavour to answer it. 


CRETE. 

Mr. J.C. FLYNN (Cork, N.): I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether the Foreign 
Office have yet received any official infor- 
mation concerning the alleged burning 
of the village of Galata, and the reported 
murder of a Christian Judge, M. Mark- 
oulakis, at Canea; whether he is aware 
that the Bishop of Canea and the 
Administrative Council of Notables have 
forwarded to the Consuls a memorandum 
denouncing the violence and misdeeds of 
the Turks, and imploring the prompt 
intervention of the Powers with a view 
to the immediate application ‘of the 
reforms ; and, if he can say what action 
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has been taken by the representatives of 
the Powers to deal with this dangerous 
condition of affairs ? 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall): Perhaps the right 
hon. Gentleman will also answer at the 
same time the following question, of 
which I have given him private notice :— 
whether the Mussulman inhabitants of 
Crete have been driven to the coast 
from their homes by Christian insurgents 
and subjected to grievous maltreatment, 
and what steps Great Britain and the 
other Powers propose to take in order to 
protect the Mussulman inhabitants and 
to restore order, in view of the fact that 
the Sultan and the Turkish Government 
have given all the reforms in Crete asked 
for by the Powers ? 

*Mr. CURZON: As regards Galata 
and the reported murder of M. Markou- 
lakis, there is nothing to add to the last 
answer returned to the hon. Member. 
The memorandum referred to has been 
sent home by Her Majesty’s Consul. It 
calls attention to the fear of Mussulman 
agitation, and represents the need for 


Crete. 


foreign gendarmes in the towns. As 
regards the general situation in the 
island, about which the House will 


naturally desire the latest information, I 
have to state that the position at and 
around Canea Halepa, and Suda Bay has 
been grave for the last few days. Fight- 
ing, or rather the discharge of firearms, 
has been continuous, but there seems to 
be no foundation for the rumours as to a 
massacre that have appeared in some 
quarters, and, so far, the loss of life is 
reported as comparatively small. Flames 
broke out in many places in the town, 
and every exertion has been made by the 
foreign ships of war to subdue them, and 
in these efforts they were seconded by 
both the Christian and Mussulman popula- 
tion. Much difficulty resulted from 
scarcity of water supply. The Turkish 
troops are reported to have behaved in 
an exemplary manner, and there was 


practically no plundering. The last 
account, dated this morning, states 


that the fire has now been completely 
extinguished, though nearly 200 houses 
and some large oil stores have been 
burnt, that upwards of 5,000 refugees 
have been embarked, and that the firing 
has ceased on all sides round Canea. At 


Candia the Mussulman population, who 
complained that they were defenceless 
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while the Christians were armed, became 
uncontrollable, and are reported to have 
taken a quantity of rifles from the 
arsenal, but the latest intelligence is 
that the town continues quiet. As it is 
reported that there is great scarcity of 
food, the Admiral in command of the 
Mediterranean Squadron is sending the 
troopship Z’yne from Malta with biscuits 
and meat for 1,200 persons for a fort- 
night. Her Majesty’s ships Barfleur, 
Scout, Nympn, Fearless, Dragon, and a 
second battleship are at present in Cretan 
waters, and the Revenye with Admiral 
Harris on board, is on her way there. 
The commanders of these ships, in 
co-operation with Her Majesty’s Consul 
and with Colonel Chermside, late Military 
Attaché at Constantinople, and repre- 
sentative of this country on_ the 
Gendarmerie Commission, have been 
labouring without cease to allay the 
disorder and alarm, to prevent more 
serious developments, and to afford pro- 
tection to the refugees. In answer to 
the supplementary question put by my 
hon. Friend below the gangway, I have 
already in the answer I have read 
described generally the steps taken by 
the representatives of the Powers in 
Crete. I can assure him that we are as 
anxious to protect the Mussulman as 
the Christian inhabitants of the island— 
[cheers|—and that the steps which I have 
described as taken by our officials have 
been directed to that end. But so far 
as the reports—of which I have read a 
great many—lead me to form an opinion, 
it is that the maltreatment appears to 
be about evenly distributed between the 
two parties. [‘ Hear, hear! ”| 

Mr. FLYNN asked if it were true 
that large numbers of Christians had 
taken refuge on board ships and that 
Turkish troops had rebelled against the 
Vali. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order. The 
hon. Member must give notice of the 
question. 

Mr. DILLON asked if there was any 
definite information as to the actual loss 
of life ? 

*Mr. CURZON replied that the only 
figures that the Foreign Office had 
reported the loss of life at not more 
than 30. 

Sr E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
asked if the Government would take 
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steps to see that some protection was 
offered to the Mussulmans of the interior ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
must give notice. 


FACTORY ACCIDENT, BATLEY. 

*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the Attor- 
ney General whether he is aware that an 
inquest was held on Saturday, 23rd 
January, at Batley, by the Coroner for 
the West Riding, on the death of one 
Fred. Taylor, which occurred by accident 
in the Phoenix Mills, Batley, and that 
the Coroner neither gave notice of the 
inquest to the Factory Inspector for the 
district nor adjourned the inquest for the 
Inspector’s attendance, in accordance 
with section 19 of the Factory and Work- 
shop Act 1895; and, whether he will 
take steps to secure the due observance 
of the law in future? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricaarp Wesster, Isle of Wight): I have 
communicated with the Home Office upon 
the subject of the question of the right 
hon. Baronet, and I understand that the 
facts are correctly stated in the first 
paragraph of the question. I am also 
informed that the Coroner has been com- 
municated with, in order to insure that 
in future the procedure directed by the 
Statute is observed. Upon the facts be- 
fore me, it does not seem to me to be a 
case in which I ought to take proceed- 
ings under the Statute, as I have nothing 
to show that it is necessary, in the in- 
terests of justice, that another inquest 
should be held; but I shall be glad to 
consider any further representation if 
the right hon. Baronet wishes me to 
do so. 


ROYAL BOUNTY FUND 
(GEORGE BROOKS). 

Mr. DAVITT: I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury (1) will he explain 
what are the rules, regulations, or prac- 
tices governing the allocation of grants 
from the Royal Bounty Fund; and (2) 
upon whose recommendation a sum of 
money from this source was given to 
George Brooks, who was recently the 
plaintiff in one or more libel suits? 

Toe FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): In answer to the second paragraph 
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of the Question, I am alone responsible 
for all representations for grants from 
the Royal Bounty Fund. As regards the 
first paragraph of the question, no rules 
or regulations have been laid down by 
Parliament on this subject, but there is 
a body of official tradition which has 
been handed on from one First Lord to 
another, and to that tradition and prac- 
tice I have endeavoured to conform. 

Mr. DAVITT: May I remind the right 
hon. Gentleman that he would find a re- 
solution adopted by this House—{eries 
of “Order, order!”’|—concerning the 
distribution of this money. 

Tae FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: I am not aware of that. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland): Does the right hon. Gentle- 
man desire to make further explanation 
of his having allocated this money to Mr. 
Brooks? [Laughter.] 

[No answer was given. ] 





BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT (Mon- 
mouthshire, W.): I wish to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury a question about the 
business of to-day. The first order of the 
day is Supply, Army Estimates, in the 
name of the Under Secretary for War. I 
observe also on the Paper a notice relat- 
ing to what are called the proposals of 
the Government. We have no knowledge 
of any proposals of the Government. 
There has been no notice of any such pro- 
posals. I have heard it rumoured that a 
statement has been made about the mili- 
tary plans of the Government in another 
place. But we are bound not to know 
anything about that. [Opposition laugh- 
ter, and cheers.| The Army Estimates 
have apparently been opened by the Gov- 
vernment in another place, and it would 
be out of order to know anything on the 
subject. But there are a few people I be- 
lieve who read newspapers—[/aughter |— 
and those persons may know something 
about the intentions of the Government 
upon military affairs. But here we know 
nothing of the proposals of the Govern- 
ment, and what I have to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman is that before we go to 
a discussion upon the Speaker leaving the 
Chair we should know the scheme of the 
Government by a statement from the 
Under Secretary. Otherwise it is quite 

First Lord of the Treasury. 
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impossible to deal either generally or in 
detail with the matter. The usual prac- 
tice has been to state the Army Estimates 
after the Speaker has left the Chair. With- 
in my own recollection there have been 
several instances where it was thought 
more convenient that the statement 
should be made when the Speaker was in 
the Chair. If it be true that a statement 
has been made in another place of the 
military intentions of the Government 
that is a conclusive reason why, before we 
discuss them here, a statement should be 
made here. [“ Hear!” 

*Sir JOHN COLOMB (Great Yarmouth) 
asked whether the proposals of the Gov- 
ernment were not contained in Parlia- 
mentary papers signed by the Minister 
for War, and circulated among the Mem- 
bers of the House? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tae TREA- 
SURY: I do not know whence the right 
hon. Gentleman got his views on consti- 
tutional procedure or how long he has 
entertained them, but I have often heard 
him quote at unnecessary length, speeches 
which had been made in the other 
House. 

Sm W. HARCOURT: Not on financial 
statements. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: Is there any difference? (“Hear, 
hear!”] I thought the right hon. 
Gentleman laid it down that he never 
knew about what went on in the other 
House, and that if by accident he heard 
from some obscure sources what passed 
there he never dared to make use of his 
knowledge in the House of Commons. 
[Laughter.| I have closely followed the 
right hon. Gentleman’s method of pro- 
cedure, and should have thought his 
practice hardly squared with his theory. 
But, however that may be, the question 
of my hon. and gallant Friend supplies 
an answer to the right hon. Gentleman. 
There has been circulated, and there is 
in the hands of Members no doubt, a 
concise but clear and adequate summary 
of the proposals of the Government with 
regard to the Army Estimates, and this 
appears to me to be a sufficient basis for 
such discussion as may take place before 
the Speaker leaves ‘the Chair. Under 
these circumstances I do not think there 
is any reason to depart from what is the 
usual, but not invariable, practice of 
waiting until the Speaker is out of the 
Chair before the Under Secretary for 
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War makes his general statement on the 
Army Estimates. 

Sm H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
(Stirling Burghs): Are we to understand 
that before we are asked to consider the 
Army Estimates we shall have no more 
information than is contained in the 
memorandum which has been referred 
to? If that is sufficient for any one ques- 
tion it is sufficient for the whole, and I 
should have expected that the Leader of 
the House would have seen at what dis- 
advantages the House is placed. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I must remind the 
right hon. Gentleman that there is no 
question before the House. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY, 


SUPPLY. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


MILITARY FORCES (MAINTENANCE). 


*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean) proposed to leave out 
from the word “That” to the end of the 
Question, in order to add instead thereof 
the words— 


“this House, while ready to provide the funds 
required for the efficient maintenance of our 
Military forces, desires to be convinced that 
the present system of enlistment and terms of 
service are such as to be suitable to the require- 
ments of the Empire.” 


He said the total cost of our national 
defences was now larger than it had ever 
been before. Last year the military and 
naval Votes with the loan money and 
the Indian expenditure and the expendi- 
ture of the self-governing colonies, 
amounted to £65,000,000 a year, and as 
far as it was possible to compute the ex- 
penditure of the present year it was 
likely to be on the same scale. Some 
items would be less, some more, but 
£63,000,000 a year seemed to be the 
sum at which our military and naval 
expenditure stood and was likely to 
stand. Of this enormous sum the military 
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expenditure of the country formed mora 
than half. This was a curious fact, 
because this Empire was called an 
Empire of the Seas, and all persons 
concerned in Imperial defence, including 
soldiers, were generally inclined to admit 
the Primacy of the Navy in defence. 
It was a remarkable fact that, although 
it was generally admitted that the Navy 
stood first as regarded the defence of the 
Empire, more than half of our defence 
expenditure was spent on the land forces. 
Of course he could not say what the ex- 
penditure for the next financial year 
would be, but taking the Estimates of 
the next financial year, it was fair to 
say that our military expenditure at 
home now stood at £18,855,000. It was 
difficult to detach the Army at home 
from the Army in India, and the Indian 
expenditure in the previous financial year, 
without anything for Burmah or Chitral, 
amounted to £16,127,000 odd. Adding 
together what we spent out of Votes here 
for the Home Army, and what was esti- 
mated for the present year for the 
Indian Army, which was largely paid 
here, they obtained a total expenditure 
of £34,982,000 for the land forces. In 
addition to that there was a large ex- 
penditure on military works, which next 
year, when from five to six millions 
sterling would be taken in the Loan Bill 
of the present year, would be very large. 
There was also the expenditure of the 
self-governing colonies, so that he esti- 
mated the total expenditure on land 
forces or fixed defences at at least 39 
millions a year. All parties—and the 
Army itself—were willing to admit that 
the Navy stood first. That admission 
had been made very fully on the part of 
the present Government by Lord 
Lansdowne, who was responsible for the 
present Estimates. The present Secretary 
of State for War had admitted fully that 
it was the duty of the Navy to protect 
us against invasion, and to protect our 
coaling stations, which were garrisoned 
by the Army, against invasion. He had 
told them that the coaling stations of the 
Navy need only be garrisoned by the 
Army as against what he called cruiser 
attack, and said that they were not re- 
quired to be prepared to resist attack 
from a large hostile squadron, carrying 
with it a considerable expeditionary force, 
as from such attack it was the business 
of the fleet to protect them; and that 
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the enemy’s fleet could not be watching 
or engaging our fleet and at the same 
time delivering an attack in force against 
one of our coaling stations. And yet 
the Empire was spending 39 millions 
sterling on land forces and fixed defences. 
India, of course, contributed towards 
these Estimates, and so did the Crown 
Colonies, but the latter contributed at a 
very different rate to that at which India 
contributed. [Cheers.| The present 
Government, moreover, had been de- 
creasing the contributions of the Crown 
Colonies; that was the case with the 
Straits Settlements, according to the 
latest Return, and with Ceylon, where 
the contribution towards these Estimates 
was fixed at 7} per cent. of the gross 
revenue, exclusive of land sales. It was 
a remarkable fact that, at a time when 
plague and famine were rife in India, we 
obtained the utmost farthing from India, 
although this pressed with even cruel 
severity upon the Indian taxpayer, while 
we obtained only 73 per cent. of the gross 
revenue of a colony like Ceylon whose 
prosperity was extraordinary. We were 
spending on our land forces and defences, 
putting aside the self-governing colonies, 
37 millions sterling, and he thought that 
even the Under Secretary for War would 
not deny that our military system was 
by far the dearest in the world. There 
was an attempt made to explain the 
enormous cost of our military system by 
the absence of military conscription in 
this country, but large deductions had to 
be made on the other side. For instance, 
the cost of forage in Germany or France 
was overwhelmingly greater than our 
own—partly because we had hardly any 
horses in our Army. [Zaughter.] Then 
it had to be remembered that such 
countries as France or Germany had to 
keep clothing, ammunition, and arms not 
for the Army with the colours or for a 
reserve like our own, but for a war Army 
of over four million men each, and all 
that had to be kept up out of 
the annual Votes. This, he thought, 
went to prove that the absence of con- 
scription was not in itself a sufficient 
answer to those who urged that our 
Army was too dear. On one occasion 
he had had to read a paper at the 
Statistical Society on the question of the 
cost of the Army, which produced a very 
interesting discussion between the 


military authorities of this country, and 
Sir Charles Dilke, 
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it had to be admitted that the word 
“conscription” did not constitute a com- 
plete answer to the argument drawn 
from the cost. On the other hand, 
it was admitted that the British 
Navy, considering the money we 
spent on it, was on the whole more 
efficient than the navies of other 
countries, and he thought it was also 
cheaper. In this argument in regard to 
conscription the War Office took credit 
for the amount of the pay which was 
given to the soldiers. But the pay of the 
Volunteers was non-existent, that of the 
Militia was very small, and the pay of the 
private soldier, although larger than that 
of the private soldier in foreign armies, 
was, in his opinion, very much less than 
it might be with advantage to the 
country. He admitted that no close 
comparison between the cost of our Army 
and those of foreign countries was pos- 
sible; he merely protested against this 
argument of conscription being con- 
sidered as a complete answer to the 
question of cost. Then he would ask 
what return we got for this cost in the 
shape of an Army that could really be 
employed for those purposes for which 
it was possible to contemplate our Army 
being used. [“ Hear, hear!”] He would 
assume that we possessed command of 
the seas. The Secretary of State for the 
Colonies made a very interesting speech 
last Saturday week at Birmingham upon 
this point, in which he said that the 
House of Commons had increased the 
Empire and that it must therefore in- 
crease its Army of defence. That was 
rather a specious argument, but one that 
would not bear investigation. To begin 
with, large portions of our Empire, such 
as Australia and British North America, 
with the exception of the fortress of 
Halifax, were not defended by the Army 
at all. They might say that the number 
of troops we sent abroad needed to be 
increased ; but it had not increased of 
late years, but had rather diminished, 
and yet there was an enormously in- 
creased expense. The Secretary of State 
for the Colonies had deprecated any 
depreciation of our defence resources, 
and he should be the last person to make 
any statement with regard to them 
which could strengthen the hands of 
foreign countries, but they all knew that 
foreign military attachés in this country, 
and the intelligence departments cf 
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foreign armies were thoroughly ac- 
quainted with everything that could be 
said for or against our military system. 
He believed it was understood by foreign 
Governments that the utmost force we 
could send out of this country was 16,000 
men. It must be admitted that our 
Army was the only army in the world 
which had no permanent organisation in 
brigades, divisions, or corps, no perma- 
nent staff for war, and, he was afraid, no 
general training for war in the absence of 
manceuvres, which alone could train an 
army for service in the field. He feared 
that that fact must mean disaster in any 
serious war in which our Army was en- 
gaged. Undoubtedly the opinions ex- 
pressed in evidence before the Wantage 
Commission by men now responsible for 
the Army—Lord Wolseley, Sir Evelyn 
Wood, and Sir Redvers Buller—exceeded 
in pessimism anything which could be 
said by any Member of the House. The 
Adjutant General at the time of the Wan- 
tage Commission said— 


“the military authorities have never been told | 


what it is that the British Army is expected to 
do in war,” 

and he went on to point out that what- 
ever it was that the Army was expected 
to do it was unfit, as at present organised, 
to do it. 
frankly that the British Army was unfit 
for war. 

Tat UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror WAR (Mr. Broprick, Surrey, Guild- 
ford): When did he admit that ? 

*Sir C. DILKE: 
another place. The Adjutant General in 
his Wantage evidence said, “ not a single 
battalion at home is fit to go to war.” 

Mr. BRODRICK: Without the Re- 
serve. 

*Sir C. DILKE said the Reserve was 
untrained, and in that respect it differed 
from every other reserve in the world. 
It was not the intention of Lord Card- 
well when he established the short ser- 
vice system that the Reserve should be 
used on any but great occasions, and one 
of the worst points in the present policy 
of Lord Lansdowne was that the Reserves 
Bill, which had been condemned by every 
competent military Member of the House, 
was to be reintroduced. When giving 
his evidence the Adjutant General must 
have forgotten the battalions of Guards. 
It would be universally admitted that 


Lord Lansdowne admitted most | 


He admitted it in; 
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those battalions were fit to go to war. 
The Under Secretary shook his head, as 
he evidently thought they were not fit ; 
he should have thought they were fit to 
go to war without their Reserve men, or, 
at any rate, could have picked up suffi- 
cient men to go to war very quickly. The 
Guards were the force in this country 
which, next to some battalions of Volun- 
teers, were most easily mobilised; but 
they differed from the Volunteers in being 
under highly skilled officers and non- 
commissioned officers. [“ Hear, hear! ”] 
One of the great defects in the present 
scheme was that it would spoil the only 
battalions which at the present time were 
fit for war. Sir Evelyn Wood, in his 
evidence before the Wantage Commission, 
said : — 

“We have not 30 per cent. of the rank and 
file who are equal to carrying the service 
marching order,” 

and Lord Wolseley ‘agreed. Anyone who 
had watched the marching at Aldershot 
during recent years must have noticed a 
progressive decline instead of an im- 
provement, and one seldom saw a British 
battalion carrying packs in marching 
order. [“The Guards!”] He was 
talking about the ordinary infantry. 
Foreign armies carried their service 
marching order on _ all _ occasions. 
Even the Swiss, who had a _ very 
short period of training, marched with 
60lb. weight on their backs, and they 
could march 30 miles a day. In the pre- 
sent state of things the Government pro- 
posed to drop the manceuvres. The 
Under Secretary shook his head, but the 
Secretary of State spoke of less extended 
manceuvres. £80,000 in one lump was 
dropped, and there was a large diminu- 
tion in land transport work, which was 
explained as meaning that there were not 
to be manceuvres in the present year. 
Many persons believed that we could 
never have a really efficient army unless 
we had manceuvres. But even manceuvres 
could not make battalions, and he asked 
what return we got for the money we 
spent. Of course in India there was a 
certain return. We could put upon the 
frontier in India a force of 70,000 men, 
of which two-thirds would be natives. 
But even to put that force in the field 700 
officers would have to be got from home 
for whom no provision had ever been 
made in the Estimates. What did we get 
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here? We got the Guards and a little 
field artillery, but nothing else without 
fresh expenditure and a great waste of 
time after the declaration of war. The 
fiel: artillery were to be slightly increased 
this year. They were diminished by a 
previous Government, and credit was 
taken afterwards for having increased 
them again. But there was no increase 
in men or horses, and he could not under- 
stand what the increase was that was not 
to be discovered in horses and men. He 
could not attach any particular impor- 
tance to the increase of artillery 
when it was measured by one battery. 
The net amount of increase in field artil- 
lery was to be under 200 men and 66 
horses, and he dared say that in these 
horses were included some garrison artil- 
lery horses, for some garrison batteries 
had officers’ horses on the estab- 
lishment ; but even assuming that the 
field artillery was to get all these 66 
horses, that was not a large increase, con- 
sidering that the field artillery had been 
steadily declining in amount for a num- 
ber of years, whilst the War Estimates 
had been increasing. There was one 
part of the proposals of the Government 
which he heartily approve]—namely, 
the proposal to increase the West India 
Regiment. That would tend to secure 
our naval base at Sierra Leone, and was 
a step that had been pressed upon the 
attention of the Government by private 
Members for the last five or six years. 
But what was going to be done re 
specting the British infantry? It 
was admitted that the battalions at 
home were killed for the sake of 
the small Indian mobile army. The 
work thrown upon officers and non- 
commissioned officers who had _ to 
train the masses of recruits to be 
drafted to India was work calculate1 to 
break the hearts of the best men. 
Nothing could be more painful than the 
cescription given of our existing bat- 
talions in this country by men who knew 
the facts of the case. There were too 
many boys in them, and they were there 
for too short a time. Lord Lansdowne 
had said that the evil was the total in- 
ability of that portion of the Army which 
was at home to support the portion 
abroad, and that our present system was 
worked under conditions which abso- 
lutely precluded the possibility of suc- 
cess. Previous Secretaries of State for 
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War had been telling the House for many 
years that the Army was in a satisfactory 
condition. Remembering the optimistic 
statements made from 1888 onwards, he 
thought the frank description of the con- 
dition of the Army which Lord Lans- 
downe had given was remarkable. In 
1892 his right hon. Friend the late 
Secretary of State for War, speaking on 
the subject of war administration, re- 
ferred to the “appalling cost,” and said, 
“we are tied by traditions, prejudices, 
and habits which it is hopeless to over- 
come.” He asked the House to make 
the attempt now to overcome the diff- 
culties of which his right hon. Friend 
then spoke. If there were co-operation 
between those Radicals who honestly de- 
sired to get the article for which the 
country paid and the soldiers who now 
realised almost without exception the 
Cifficulties into which the Army had 
fallen—if there were co-operation be- 
tween those two sections of the House he 
felt certain that the difficulties would 
be overcome at once. His right hon. 
Friend the late Secretary of State for 
War, whilst admitting the primacy of 
the Navy, had declined to contemplate 
the possibility of our taking part in a 
continental war. How, then, could he 
justify an expenditure of £36,000,000 a 
year upon our land forces? When he 
quitted office the right hon. Gentleman 
had prepared, as Lord Rosebery told the 
country at the Albert Hall, a great 
scheme of administrative reform. What 
were the results of that great scheme? 
There was this plan now brought for- 
ward by the Government. The Secre- 
tary of State for War had said at Bristol 
that all would be right if the House of 
Commons would give him 11 more bat- 
talions; but the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had replied that he would not 
consent, and now the Government 
brought forward a totally different pro- 
posal—a makeshift. The Secretary of 
State for War said that we must estab- 
lish equilibrium between the battalions 
at home and abroad. Up to the present 
time there had never been such equili- 
brium, and it would not be established 
by the proposals of the Government. It 
was part of Lord Cardwell’s scheme that 
whenever two regimental battalions were 
absent from home at the same time the 
militia battalion of the regiment should 
be embodied. But that had never been 
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done, and there had never been equili- 
brium, because ever since 1872 there 
had been more battalions abroad than at 
home. By sending three battalions of 
Guards away and so spoiling the only 
good infantry battalions that we had at 
home, and by creating a battalion of 
Cameron Highlanders—as if that could 
be done by a stroke of the pen—they 
would have four additional battalions 
abroad. This was called a temporary 
arrangement. What was the meaning 
of that? Was there the smallest proba- 
bility that the state of affairs in South 
Africa would shortly permit the return 
home of troops from that country, or 
was it likely, after the speech to which 
they had listened on Friday, that a bat- 
talion would be brought home from 
Egypt? He thought that that was 
unlikely, and that the plan of the 
Government would have nothing tem- 
porary about it. Even if 11 battalions 
were added to the Army, was it probable 
that our military system would be a suc- 
cess and that the country would get an 
adequate return for its outlay? The Sec- 
retary of State had brought forward his 
plan as an anonymous proposal. It was 
talked about vaguely as Sir Arthur Hali- 
burton’s plan, and the Under Secretary 
had said, “This plan is put before us by, 
the military authorities as the best 
and most economical.” Who were 
the authorities thus referred it? Did 
the Under Secretary mean that it 
was the plan of the Commander-in-Chief ? 
They did not give their confidence to the 
Secretary of State for War or to the First 
Lord of the Admiralty in military or naval 
matters apart from the advice which they 
received and communicated to the House. 
They, like himself, were amateurs, how- 
ever great the pains they took ; and when 
a new system was being established, or a 
new departure made, while admitting that 
their past system had failed and that they 
were engaged in patching it up, the House 
ought to be furnished. with some kind of 
military authority in support of the 
scheme. [“‘ Hear, hear!”] Personally he 
did not believe that this was the plan of 
the military authorities ; he did not be- 
lieve it was the plan of the Commander- 
in-Chief, of Sir Redvers Buller, and of Sir 
Evelyn Wood. The present plan was not 
‘even that of the Secretary of State for 
War himself at the time he made the 
speech ; and it might, indeed, be a plan 
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which was forced on the military authori- 
ties, and which they might have accepted 
from the Government ; but from a perusal 
of it he did not think that it was the plan 
which they themselves had devised. The 
Under Secretary for War could not object 
to what he had just said in using the 
ordinary sources of information as to what 
the real opinion of the military authori- 
ties was. In the Debate on cordite am- 
munition, it was said by the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite that the real opinion 
of the military authorities was known, 
although the Financial Secretary for War 
of the late Government (Mr. Woodall) 
said that 


“the War Office had been advised by the Direc- 
tor of Artillery, whose conclusion had been 
accepted and confirmed by the Adjutant 
General.” 

He said that this was an anonymous pro- 
posal. The Government when they came 
into office chose Lord Wolseley as Com- 
mander-in-Chief. If the Government were 
not going to back Lord Wolseley up in the 
proposals he made they ought to come to 
the House and say what was his opinion 
and their opinion of the situation. The 
Government ought to have the courage to 
back him up, because otherwise they mis- 
led the country by the weight of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief’s name. The fact was 
that the House and the country were re- 
ceiving the opinions on what was 
evidently a complicated disease, not 
of the physician but of unknown 
amateurs. [Cheers.] He thought that 
the Government had on this occasion a 
great opportunity. They made a new de- 
parture by appointing a Committee of the 
Cabinet for defence, and they made cer- 
tain variations in the reforms of the late 
Secretary for War; and he believed that 
public opinion would have supported the 
Government in any drastic and effective 
measures to remedy the present condition 
of the Army. [Cheers.| He was, how- 
ever, greatly disappointed at the miser- 
able makeshift proposal which the Gov- 
ernment had offered to the House. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] This particular anony- 
mous proposal failed to meet the batta- 
lion difficulty. It obviously left the Field 
Artillery far below the responsibilities of 
the country ; it increased the fixed de- 
fences of the country, which were already 
large in proportion to her mobile 
strength ; but it spoiled one of the home 
Infantry forces. The Guards were now a 
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short service Infantry force ; the majority 
of the men served three years, and it was 
difficult to send abroad a three years’ 
force. It was impossible under three 
years’ service to allow the Guards to go 
abroad in the sense in which the Line bat- 
talions went abroad. They could not be 
sent to India or to any other distant 
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They would have, according to the Gov- 
ernment scheme, to be continually re- 
lieved at Gibraltar, to be frequently 
crossing the Bay of Biscay, and 
there would be the cost of trans- 
port; but this was a minor detail. 
The real point to consider was whether 
the troops sent to the Reserve would not 





place ; they could only be sent to the ; have had their efficiency destroyed by 
Mediterranean, which meant Malta, Gib- | their want of training, and whether the 
raltar, or Egypt. But in all these places | battalions at home would not be ruined in 
the difficulties of training were very | order to support the battalions at Gib- 
great, and the sentry duty was very|raltar. As to the reduction of military 
heavy ; the troops so used were essentially | expenditure, while at the same time 
garrison troops. If the Guards were sent to | securing reforms, he said that he had not 
Egypt, to Malta, or Gibraltar, the young | much hope of a considerable saving in the 
soldiers would be subject to fever in a/| military Estimates so long as we pro- 
considerable degree, and undoubtedly | ceeded on the present lines. One economy 
most of the battalions which were sent | which might be effected would be to hand 
there would pass into the Reserve | over the naval bases to the Admiralty. He 
virtually untrained. They would get no | believed that the Admiralty did not want 





proper exercise in field work, and in the 
garrison stations they would become gar- 
rison troops. Then the battalions left at | 
home would undoubtedly, though not in 
so large a degree, undergo the deteriora- 
tion to which Line battalions were subject 
by having to keep up their corresponding 
battalions abroad. It was said that Lord 
Methuen approved the Government 
scheme. He was one of the best generals 
of his age which we or any other country 
possessed—{[cheers|—and Lord Methuen 
had shown that he was a very excellent 
Parliamentary speaker. But in his judg- 
ment Lord Methuen had managed to ex- 
press his extreme objection to the Gov- 
ernment scheme in language which was 
interpreted by the Government to be 
language of resigned approval. Lord 
Methuen said there were three evils in 
Gibraltar which existed in a greater 
degree there than in London: Drunken- 
ness, disease, and heavy sentry duty. 





“The question of recruiting was one with 
which he had nothing to do, but he did hope 
that if any difficulty was found in getting re- 
cruits, and if the Brigade of Guards was in 
consequence to lose its fine physique, some 
steps would be taken to stop any deteriora- 
tion.” 


Lord Methuen added that 


“he should not be doing his duty if he did not 
point out the dangers and difficulties in the 
way.” 





[Cheers.| It was not needful to dwell on | 
the great cost and extreme inconvenience | 
of having those troops perpetually at sea. 


to take them, but foreign Admiralties 
had to take charge of such _ bases. 
There were some, again, who would vote 
the money in a lump to the military au- 
thorities, and let the Commander-in-Chief 
spend it very much as he chose, without 
control from that House. In short, 
these people thought the Army should 
be left to itself. Lord Cromer gave 
some interesting evidence upon that 
point before the Indian Expenditure 
Commission, and he said :— 


“The fault of the English system is that it 
looks too much to the amount spent but not 
enough to seeing that the money is well spent, 
and sometimes certainly it is not well spent.” 


It would be necessary for Parliament, if 
it wished to have what Lord Wolseley 
called a cheaper Army of equal strength, 
or a larger Army at the same price, 
to adopt a complete change of system. 
The real question was what that system 
should be. He thought it should be a 
short-service system for the Home Army, 
combined with a long-service system for 
India and for the naval bases, if the 
Admiralty would not take those bases. 
Lord Roberts had expressed an opinion 
on that point. He said :— 


“Tf a system had to be framed afresh to meet 
our requirements, the separation ” 


—-he did not shrink from the word— 


“of the infantry into permanent home and 
foreign service battalions might be conducive 


| to the interest of the soldier and of the State.” 
Sir Charles Dilke. ' 
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He also used these words :— 


“The present system is extremely prejudicial 
to India financially.” 


Now, one of the reasons which had been 
given for not making a great change was 
that somebody in the War Office—he 
believed Sir A. Haliburton—thought it 
would mean that India would have to 
pay more for her Army than at present. 
It seemed a remarkable fact, however, 
that Lord Roberts, with his enormous ex- 
perience of India, and General Chesney, 
with his still greater experience of Indian 
military finance, should both unhesitat- 
ingly express the opinion that financially 
India would be the better off for 
the change. When, some time ago, 
he, in collaboration with Mr. Spencer 
Wilkinson, ventured to write on this sub- 
ject, they had certain actuarial calcula- 
tions with regard to the cost of separate 
systems for enlistment for the Home 
Army and for India. Those calculations 
had been contradicted, but they had 
never been in his opinion upset, and 
since then, with some modifications, they 


had received the public approval of Lord | 


Roberts and General Chesney. The sys- 
tem that Lord Roberts suggested was 
three years’ service for Home, with a pro- 
longation for India of the men who 
wished to remain for nine years’ service. 
That was the essence of Lord Roberts’s 
scheme. It had been said there would 
be difficulty in getting sufficient men for 
the long service. [J/inisterial cheers.| 
On that question he submitted that the 
opinions of Lord Roberts and General 
Chesney should have some weight, and 
also the experience of the Royal Marines. 
He believed Lord Roberts was right in 
his belief that half the men would go for 


long service if the service were made | 
If that were the | 


reasonably attractive. 
objection of the Government to the 
change, then he suggested it would be 
possible, as regards certain forces, to 
bring the question to the test of actual 
decision by the men themselves. It 
would be easy to see what proportion of 
men could be raised, for instance, when 
the Marines were being increased, as he 
presumed they would be this year, by 
volunteers from among short-service men. 
He should be prepared himself to sug- 
gest a plan by which such a test could be 
made. If he were asked what the ex- 
penditure of the country on its Army 
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ought to be, he answered that he would 
be prepared, and he believed the country 
was prepared, to spend whatever was 
necessary for our life and _ existence. 
[Ministerial cheers.| But they wanted 
to have it shown that we were, on the 
total computation of this immense ex- 
penditure, allotting a proper share to the 
Army and Navy respectively, and spend- 
ing the portion allotted to the Army in 
the most effective way. [Cheers.] He 
had no desire to express want of confi- 
dence in the Government generally ; he 
confined himself strictly to their military 
scheme, but he knew it was open to 
them to declare—and Governments gene- 
rally were not slow to do so—that they 
would treat any Amendment in Supply 
as a vote of want of confidence in them- 
selves. Some hon. and gallant Gentle- 
men opposite had given notices which 
technically amounted to want of confi- 
dence also. He could not assent to the 
milder form of asking only for inquiry, 
because the fact was, since he had been 
a Member of the House, the reports of 
Committees and Commissions on this 
subject already mounted to a column 
taller than himself, and everything that 
could be said had been said in evidence, 
and was on record. He appealed to those 
who wanted their money’s worth for what 
they spent, and also to those who wanted 
an Army fit to do that which, by the ad- 
mission of the Government themselves, 
our present Army was not able to per- 
form, to vote for his Motion. 

Masor RASCH (Essex, 8.E.) seconded 
the Motion, and said that, although the 
right hon. Baronet had called himself an 
amateur, he was yet an admitted expert 
in all matters connected with civil and — 
military administration, and his reputa- 
tion extended far beyond the walls of 
that House. [Cheers.| In his opinion, 
the charge of inefficiency of the Home 
Army was caused, not because Par- 
liament voted insufficient money, but 
because the money was improperly 
and inefficiently spent. [Cheers.| 
The country got the maximum of cost 
and the minimum of result in its Army. 
An expenditure of 19} millions resulted 
in a force of 154,000 with the colours 
and 78,000 in the reserves. He was 
glad to know that the Government were 
going to increase the Army, but many 
regarded the proposals as makeshift and 
patchwork. He approved of several of 
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the proposals, but he did not think that 
those with reference to the Brigade of 
Guards would increase its efficiency. He 
did not wish to say anything in depre- 
ciation of that Brigade, which for 250 
years had been bound up with the his- 
tory of the Empire, and which was the 
oldest commissioned corps in existence. 
The Foot Guards were largely recruited 
in London and the metropolitan counties, 
and the men were able while soldiering 
to keep in touch with their friends. 
Thus, when they joined the reserve, they 
were able to get civilian employment 
much more easily than soldiers of the 
Line ; and it was that fact which was the 
great deterrent to recruiting for the Line. 
If the Foot Guards were to be sent 
abroad they would lose this advantage. 
At Gibraltar there was no drill-ground 
suitable for large bodies of troops, and 
there were so many garrison duties for 
which men had to be detached that the 
Colonel had little opportunity of getting 
the regiment together. By forming the 
Guards into six battalions—three at 
home and three abroad—those at home, 
which fed those abroad, would be re- 
duced to the position of squeezed lemons. 
As to the field batteries, Lord Lans- 
downe said that by increasing them by 
one there would be guns enough for the 
three home Army Corps. According to 
the French and Prussian standards, there 
were five guns to 1,000 men; and at 
that rate we ought to have 375 guns for 
our three Army Corps. But the num- 
ber of guns we should absolutely possess 
would, at the most, be 320, and for the 
400,000 infantry, beyond the three Army 
Corps, there would not be a single bat- 
tery. Those who were in France in 1871 
would know that the defeat of the Army 
of the Loire and of the Army of the 
East, under Bourbaki, was almost en- 
tirely due to shortness of guns. It was 
easy to improvise a regiment of con- 
scripts, but a battery could no more be 
improvised than an ironclad. We were 
to have only 320 guns, while a small 
country like Roumania in 1885 had 300 
guns, and Servia had 285. As for ammu- 
nition trains, which were an essential 
part of the artillery service, we had abso- 
lutely none in this country. The War 
Office had not shown a proper grasp of 
this question of army augmentation. 
This scheme ought to have represented a 
parting of the ways with 


Major Rasch. 
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methods. The addition of a few thou- 
sand men was nothing; augmentation 
ought to have been considered in con- 
nection with a well-conceived plan of 
national and Imperial defence. The 
Authorities might have considered the 
scheme of a long-service army for India 
and a short-service army with a reserve 
for this country; the garrisoning of 
small outlying stations by the Marines, 
instead of by Line regiments which, so 
shut up, became inefficient for want of 
proper drill and mancuvring. The War 
Office might have considered also the 
scheme put forth by the Daily Chronicle 
for an Imperial army, in the formation 
of which the colonies should be invited 
to join, paying some part of the cost and 
finding a recruiting ground. Before 
giving this money, the House should 
consider what the War Office had done 
in the last 50 years. Its path had been 
strewn with failures. There was the 
scheme of 1872, the most fatuous and 
ridiculous ever imagined, in which the 
whole country was parcelled out into 
eight army corps which had no exist- 
ence; the squadron system, which was 
soon abandoned, and the linked battalion 
system, which had proved an _ utter 
failure. In 1860—a normal year—the 
Army Estimates were £14,900,000, and 
for this sum an army of 236,000 men 
might have been put into the field. 
Last year’s Estimates amounted to 
£19,500,000, and the total forces avail- 
able were only 229,000 men. So that 
in 36 years the War Office had increased 
the Estimates by 36 per cent., and re- 
duced the nominal forces available by 24 
per cent. That did not encourage the 
voting of more money to this Depart- 
ment. The French army represented a 
charge of 25 millions a year, and for that 
expenditure there were 600,000 men with 
the colours, and reserves of 2,500,000. 
In the German Confederation there was 
an expenditure of 27 millions, and there 
were 585,000 men with the colours, and 
reserves of 3,250,000. Switzerland, 
with a population of three millions, spent 
£1,000,000 a year, and had a first re- 
serve of 250,000 men and a second of 
220,000. And these forces were all 
brigaded and available when wanted. In 
1870 the Prussian Staff put 400,000 men 
on the line of the Rhine and the Vosges 
in a few weeks. How long would it take 
the War Office to mobilise 35,000 at 
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Aldershot? But, unsatisfactory as was 
the nominal force available when com- 
pared with our expenditure, it was still 
more unsatisfactory in reality than on 
paper; for nearly 37,000 out of the 
156,000 men were serving in the colonies. 
Most of the men of the Home Army 
serving abroad were shut up in Gibraltar 
and Malta, and in other small stations, 
where they had no chance of getting the 
necessary field drill and instruction. They 
consequently lost their efficiency and 
were unable to meet European troops 
in the field. In regard to the rest of the 
Home Army, 116,000 men, he would 
point out that the present Commander- 
in-Chief stated before the Wantage Com- 
mittee that there was not a single bat- 
talion fit to be sent abroad, each being 
like a squeezed lemon; that it would 
have to be supplemented by the Reserve ; 
and that that Reserve was practically a 
sham. He did not think there could be 
a stronger condemnation than those 
words of Lord Wolseley. Then, take the 
case of individual battalions. He knew 
one which was supposed to have a 
strength of 950 men in the ranks. But 
400 of the men were under 20 years, and 
could not be sent out of the country. 
About 5 per cent. were what were called 
“specials”—their chest measurements 
were short and they were under 5ft. 4in. 
In addition to all that, there was a draft 
of from 120 to 150 men to be sent to the 
battalion serving abroad in the course 
of the next month. What then became 
of the strength of 950 men when only 
320 men could be put into line? Lord 
Wolseley was therefore right when he 
said that the battalions at home were 
nothing more than “squeezed lemons.” 
Then as to the cavalry branch of the ser- 
vice. He had never been able to under- 
stand, though he had served ten years 
in a dragoon regiment, why, with 13,000 
dragoons, they should not have 13,000 
horses to put them on. He knew very 
well that there were a great many double 
horses in some regiments—more horses 
than men to ride them very often. But 
that was because of the system under 
which recruits, after a lot of money was 
spent on their training, were put into 
the canteens or made officers’ servants of 
instead of being made dragoons. Lord 
Wolseley had described the Reserve as 


a sham. How could there be an efficient 
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Reserve when they were never called 
up? Some of the men of the Reserve 
had not worn a red coat for nine years, 
and since they left the colours, rifles, 
powder, guns, projectiles—everything, 
in fact, had been altered; and now 
the right hon. Gentleman the Under 
Secretary proposed to introduce a new 
helmet. Then, as to the Auxiliary 
Forces, he did not think he need take up 
the time of the House in describing their 
condition. He could understand the posi- 
tion of hon. Gentlemen like the Member 
for Northampton (Mr. Labouchere), who 
wished to have the Army disbanded and 
the Navy dismantled, and desired to 
trust, like Lord Randolph Churchill, the 
warlike instincts of an ancient people ; 
bit he was surprised that a proposal to 
largely increase the expenditure on the 
Army should be made by right hon. 
Gentlemen who knew perfectly well that 
the Army was neither efficient nor to be 
relied on. 

Mr. BRODRICK said he always 
listened with the greatest possible respect 
to everything that fell from the right 
hon. Gentleman who had moved _ this 
Motion. There was probably no Mem- 
ber of the House who was not an Army 
man who had given so much of his time 
or attention to the subject of the or- 
ganisation of the Army as the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Forest 
of Dean. He therefore regretted very 
much that it became necessary occasion- 
ally for him, as Under Secretary for War, 
to controvert the views expressed by the 
right hon. Gentleman, who, however, 
was often found supporting the policy 
of the present Government in regard to 
the defensive forces of the Empire. But 
he thought that on this occasion every 
Member of the House who had heard 
the denunciation of the whole Army 
system and the hostile criticism of every 
arrangement connected with the Army 
at home and in the Colonies, in the 
course of the two speeches which had 
been made in support of the Motion, 
must wonder how it was—to quote the 
concluding words of his hon. Friend the 
Member for South-East Essex—that men 
who knew that the Army was neither 
useful nor efficient could ask the House 
to spend a large extra sum in bolstering 
it up. [Cheers.| He wondered what his 
hon. Friend’s idea was as to the process 
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of mind by which a number of men sit- 
ting on the Treasury Bench could so far 
forget all the attributes on which all 
Members of the House prided themselves 
as to unite in bolstering up a _ rotten 
Army system and in making fresh de- 
mands for money without satisfying 
themselves that the money could be 
effectively spent in improving the condi- 
tion of the Army. [Cheers.] He thought 
the fact that nine Secretaries of State 
had supported the system introduced by 
Lord Cardwell—modified since then in 
some minor respects—ought to be some 
guarantee that that system was not so 
absolutely rotten as it had just been 
described. [“‘ Hear, hear!”] The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
Forest of Dean had said that the country 
ought to get more value for the money 
it spent on the Army; but the right 
hon. Gentleman never threw out a sug- 
gestion, in the course of his speech, as 
to how that better value was to be ob- 
tained for the expenditure. The right 
hon. Gentleman had, indeed, made one 
suggestion—that was that the soldiers 
should be more highly paid. Of course, 
they would all be glad to see that done, 
but it would mean an enormous plunge 
into the National purse.  [* Hear, 
hear!”] The right hon. Gentleman had 
put forward a scheme which had 
to some extent received the zmprimatur 
of Lord Roberts. What would be the 
result of such a scheme if adopted? 
It would magnify every evil under 
which our Army system now suffered, 
and put upon India an_ increased 
charge of £640,000 a year. [Cheers.] 
Let the House consider what our Army 
had to do. There was no other army in 
the world subject to similar conditions. 
[‘“ Hear, hear!”] In the first place, we 
had to maintain a force in India and the 
colonies of nearly 100,000 men ; secondly, 
we had to provide a force fit for mobilisa- 
tion to the extent the military authori- 
ties deemed necessary ; thirdly, we had 
to provide the possibility of sending two 
army corps on foreign service; and, 
fourth, we had to provide for the exigen- 
cies of possible small wars, and he would 
remind the House that the small wars 
which we had undertaken—often sur- 
rounded with great difficulties—had been 
carried out with more success than had 
attended the efforts of foreign Powers 
under similar circumstances. [Cheers.] 


Mr. Brodrick, 
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The short-service system was based on 
the principle that we should have an 
equal number of battalions at home and 
abroad, the battalions at home to find 
drafts for those abroad. The effect of 
this, of course, was that the home batta- 
lions were depleted annually of a number 
of their best men. That system was tried 
by Lord Cardwell under two different 
organisations, first with the home batta- 
lion at 450. That system failed entirely, 
and it was deserted for a system in which 
nearly all the battalions at home ‘were 
placed on an establishment of 720 rank 
and file. But after the Indian and colo- 
nial drafts were taken away from these 
battalions they were reduced to a number 
at which they could not be sent abroad 
without drawing upon the reserves. It 
had been made a matter of complaint 
that the battalions were not effective for 
foreign service without the reservists 
being drawn upon; but that was inevit- 
able, and he did not apologise for it 
under the circumstances. There was 10 
foreign regiment, so far as he knew, which 
could be mobilised for the defence even 
of its own country without calling on the 
reserves. It was true that our reservists 
were not called out for training as foreign 
reserves were ; but the men could not be 
called up arbitrarily without interfering 
with their employment. It would, of 
course, be an advantage to train the re- 
servists to a greater extent, but it could 
not be done compulsorily.  [* Hear, 
hear!”] In considering this point he 
would ask the House to bear in mind the 
extent of training the British soldier had 
with the colours. The British soldier was 
eight years with the colours and four or 
five years in the Reserve; and was it 
reasonable to suppose that a man would 
forget in four years what he had learnt 
in eight years of active service? In the 
German infantry the soldier was 20 
months with the colours and two or three 
years in the reserve, but the men were 
trained ceaselessly, morning, noon, and 
night, and he would ask what sort of re- 
cruits would be obtained in this country 
if a man’s life was made practically a 
slavery, as was the case with the German 
soldier in the first year of service? 
[“ Hear, hear!”] He would be a bold 
War Minister who would come down to 
that House and propose a similar system 
of training for the British soldier. The 
French soldier was three years with the 
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colours and seven years in the reserve, 
and the Austrian soldier the same. There- 
fore, the British soldier spent more than 
twice the time with the colours and a 
shorter period with the reserve than the 
foreign soldier. [‘“ Hear, hear!”] In 
1885 the reservists attached to 14 dif- 
ferent regiments were called out for in- 
spection. He would not give the names 
of the regiments, but he would read some 
of the reports of the inspecting officers. 
The first was a cavalry corps, and the 
men were reported, after a month’s train- 
ing, to be “ fit to take their places in the 
ranks.” The reports went on as to the 
other regiments—“ efficient in drill,” 
“efficient in drill and military duties,” 
“efficiency excellent,” “thoroughly efti- 
cient,” and so on, the reports generally 
being to the effect that the Reserve men 
were efficient and fit for active service. 
[(‘‘ Hear, hear!”] That experience ought 
at once to dispose of the idea that our 
Reserve force was a sham. a Hear, 
hear!”| Whatever were the faults of 
Lord Cardwell’s scheme, it, at all events, 
had this advantage—that it had provided 
for the first time an efficient Reserve of 
80,000 men fit to take their places in 
the Line regiments. [‘ Hear, hear! ”] 
The right hon. Member for the Forest of 
Dean had complained that there was a 
deficiency of field artillery at home, in 
comparison with the strength of the in- 
fantry. He might state that the field 
artillery had now been increased to the 
extent sufficient for three Army corps. 
[‘ Hear, hear!”] We had in store, and 
practically in readiness—though a few 
guns were still under conversion—all the 
reserve guns necessary for those Army 
corps to meet casualties or exigencies. 
The right hon. Gentleman also com- 
plained that there were no field guns 
attached to the great force of Volunteer 
infantry in the country; but, surely, if 
the Volunteer infantry was to be regarded 
as an integral part of the national de- 
fences, it was only right that they should 
take into account the 200 mobile guns 
in the hands of the Volunteer artillery, 
which would, in the event of invasion, 
be undoubtedly used in support of the 
infantry—[“ hear, hear!”]—though he 
was ready to admit that the Volunteers 
were not yet furnished with a regular 
artillery force. With regard to the com- 
plaint that the military manceuvres had 
been dropped this year, he could only say 
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that the explanation was simple. The 
Government had had many difficulties to 
contend with in the matter, but they had 
an important Measure in hand relating 
to it, and it would be pushed forward as 
soon as possible. At any rate, the Gov- 
ernment did not go one step from the 
declaration they made last year—namely, 
that it is desirable from time to time to 
hold large manceuvres. They hoped in 
the next year to have the large tract of 
ground on Salisbury Plain, to which re- 
ference had previously been made in the 
House, and for the purchase of which 
the necessary estimate had already been 
taken. The ground would be new to the 
troops and new to the generals, and would 
enable troops to be manceuvred on a 
much larger scale than at Alder- 
shot or elsewhere. [‘‘Hear, hear! ”] 
The right hon. Gentleman asked, “ Do 
we get a force for any of the purposes of 
the Empire in any way equivalent to its 
expense?” and he had expressed his 
regret that the demand was so small. 
He did not think it was a small demand. 
[“ Hear, hear!”|] It was the largest in- 
crease which had beer made to the Army 
for 25 years. [Cheers.] 

*Sir C. DILKE said he did not express 
regret that the demand was so small. 
He expressed no opinion one way or the . 
other upon that point, but he did express 
the belief that a large saving could not be 
made with the present system. 

Mr. BRODRICK said he was about to 
justify their proposal. It was quite true 
they had not asked for more field 
artillery. 

*Sm C. DILKE said he did express 
regret with regard to the field artillery. 

Mr. BRODRICK said they did a good 
deal for field artillery last year. They 
added 81 guns, and they had got horses 
and men for three Army corps. After 
all, they could not do everything at once, 
and it was perfectly obvious that they 
must apply the military organisation to 
what they had got before they began to 
lay down plans for an occasion which ha:1 
not yet come upon them. As regarded 
the garrison artillery, they had faced the 
question of providing for the adequate 
defence of the forts and coaling stations 
by largely increasing the number of such 
artillery. But the right hon. Baronet 
and those behind him had concentrated 
their attention on the infantry. What 
were the facts about the infantry? He 
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hoped the right hon. Baronet would not 
think him discourteous if he declined at 
that moment to enter into the question 
of the Guards. It was to be raised on a 
distinct Motion later in the evening, and 
he thought it would be convenient to the 
House that the discussion should take 
place then. [“Hear, hear!”] But as 
regarded the number of regiments which 
it had been said should be added to the 
Line, he might say that the present 
number of Line battalions abroad was 
76, and the present number at_home was 
65. Incidentally he might say that the 
right hon. Baronet was in error in stating 
that 25 years ago they had proportion- 
ately a larger number abroad. 

*Sm C. DILKE: I did not 
proportionately. 

Mr. BRODRICK said he had so under- 
stood him. At all events, the position 
25 years ago was that they had 71 
battalions at home and 70 abroad. No 
short-service system could have a fair 
trial which for a long period had a strain 
of that kind put upon it. What it meant 
was that they had regiments abroad with 
no battalions at home to relieve them 
and forced to draw their recruits from 
depédts—by no means the best method 
of training recruits—and forced, there- 
fore, to take a very large number of 
‘young soldiers into their ranks, and who, 
when they did come home, were in a state 
of very much less efficiency. The pro- 
posal of the Government, if it was ac- 
cepted, ‘as he hoped it would be, by the 
House, would prevent the necessity of 
raising six new Line battalions, as it 
would mean that instead of having 76 
Line battalions abroad and 65 at home, 
they would in future have 73 abroad an+l 
69 at home. The right hon. Baronet 
said, ““Why didn’t you make a clean 
- business of it and raise four more new 
battalions?” [“Hear, hear!”] Their 
reply to that was that they had a right to 
consider that two of the battalions which 
were sent to South Africa last year were 
only there temporarily, and that any 
change in the state of affairs there which 
enabled them to bring those battalions 
home would make the number of bat- 
talions at home equal to those abroad. 
But the right hon. Gentleman challenged 
this decision, and practically said it had 
not been supported by military opinion. 
The Army Board, of which the Com- 
mander-in-Chief was a member, had been 
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consulted e>ntinually throughout the 
year with regard to this proposal, and 1t 
finally submitted to the Secretary of 
State the following proposals:—(1) To 
add one battalion of field artillery ; (2) 
To add 3,500 men to the garrison 
artillery ; (3) To raise two new battalions 
of Guards; (4) to raise an additional 
battalion of the West India Regiment ; 
and (5) To raise an additional battalion 
of Malta Militia. The Army Board also 
considered the condition of battalions of 
the Line, and they held that it was neces- 
sary that the lining should be put into 
such a position that the foreign battalions 
could be supplied without having two 
battalions of the same regiment abroad 
at the same time. The Government had 
made that decision except with regard to 
the two battalions he had mentioned, 
and therefore he was entitled to say, in 
reply to the right hon. Baronet, that the 
proposals of the Army Board, under the 
instructions which the Government natur- 
ally gave as to the purposes for which 
the Army was intended to be used, had 
been met by the provision which the 
Government had made. He might yo 
one step further and say that, so far from 
there being, on the part of the military 
heads of the War Office, any feeling that 
they had been defrauded of what they 
might naturally have expected, the pro- 
posals of the Government, taken as ua 
whole, had been gratefully accepted bv 
one and all not merely as an instalment, 
but as, in the words of the Commander- 
in-Chief, “such a step forward as the 
Army has not made for many years.” 
[Cheers.| He did not wish to labour this 
point, but he should like to say that the 
language with which their military 
advisers had agreed to the proposals of 
the Government had been very different 
to that of the Gentleman who had spoken 
in the House that afternoon. After all, 
they could only be guided by those who 
had the responsibility. They had fol- 
lowed them, he believed, not only in tne 
main in the proposals they had made, 
but they had followed them, he believed, 
to the whole extent of the soldiers they 
were likely to obtain. [“ Hear, hear! ”] 
He had a few words to say as to the 
alternative proposal laid down by the 
right hon. Baronet. That proposal was 
a revival of the scheme which he sul- 
mitted in great detail and admirably 
worked out some time ago. That scheme 
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was that the recruits should be enrolled 
for three years at home and for nine cr 
18 years in India. 

*Sir C. DILKE: I said nothing about 
18 years to-night. I confined myself to 
that scheme as criticised by Lord Roberts. 
I accepted to-night the criticisms of Lord 
Roberts. 

Mr. BRODRICK said he did not want 
to hold the right, hon. Baronet to any- 
thing but his present view. His present 
view was three years at home and nine 
years in India. Did that improve the 
condition of the Army at home? Wou!d 
it improve the condition of the Army at 
home if, after a man had done three 
years’ service at home, he was to have the 
alternative either of going into the 
Reserve or of going to India for nine 
years? Lord Roberts was a_ great 
authority, but there were some statistics 
which were perhaps even higher than 
Lord Roberts. Those were the statistics 
of the health of the Army in India during 
the closing years of long service. [“ Hear, 
hear!”] Before the end of long service 
65 per 1,000 of the Army of India were 
dying. The cost of India annually repre- 
sented, as compared with the previous 
rate, the difference between 65 per 1,000 
and 17 per 1,000. [‘ Hear, hear!”] If 
they could reduce the amount of life to 
the figures, the cost to India by this 
reckless expenditure of human life was 
calculated to amount to £1,000 per day, 
or £365,000 per year. There was not 
merely the question of health. There 
was also the question of efficiency. He 
believed it was held widely by other 
soldiers of eminence that nine years in 
India was too long a time to employ 
private soldiers without a change. The 
right hon. Gentleman’s proposal was, 
after the 12 years’ service to send the 
men back home. Was he going to pension 
them or would he turn them out at the 
age of 30 without a farthing except what 
was due to him as deferred pay? He did 
not know whether he took the question 
of pensions into his scheme or not, but 
the cost of that scheme would be some- 
thing like £640,000 a year more than 
the present system of providing a good 
British Army with shorter service and an 
Indian Army, and would be, in his 
opinion, of most military authorities, far 
less efficient. That House had appointed 
committee and commission, one after 
another, to inquire into the needs of the 
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Army. They had Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s Committee, which considered 
the financial arrangements of the Army 
in 1887. They had the Duke of Devon- 
shire’s Commission in 1889, and they had 
the Wantage Committee in 1890. The 
Wantage Committee was _ specially 
charged with considering the terms and 
conditions of service in the Army, and 
he thought that, as that verdict had been 
challenged, they had some right to ask 
the House to abide by it. Lord Wantage’s 
Committee said, not that the system had 
failed, but that the working of the system 
had been such that it had not had a fair 
chance. The House was now asked to 
improve the working of the system anil 
to put that system into such a condition 
as Lord Wantage’s Committee desired it 
should be in. The right hon. Gentleman 
had a scheme and the other hon. Gentle- 
men had their schemes. There might be 
a separate Indian Army or there might 
be a return to the long-service system, 
which, as Lord Wolseley had observed, 
would be like making water run up hill, 
but there was no scheme on which re- 
liance could be placed with that certainty 
which could be relied on as to results, as 
was the case with the short service, and 
until a better system was produced, 
surely it must be said that short service 
held the field. [‘ Hear, hear!”] What 
had it given us? We had for the first 
time a force of 200,000 under pay in 
England by voluntary recruiting. He ad- 
mitted that the first year recruits were 
too young; he admitted that the bat- 
talions at home were unfit to go abroad 
without reserves. If we could afford to 
pay a larger scale of pay we might secure 
recruits in competition with the ordinary 
labour market, but we could not do that ; 
we could not hope to attract men who 


could earn 4s. a day at other 
labour, but at the same time those 
who knew our soldiers after two 


or three years’ service allowed that 
there never was a time when the British 
Army was in a better and sounder con- 
dition, except as regards the first-year 
recruits. Under these circumstances he 
urged the House and every Member to 
read the evidence given before Lord 
Wantage’s Committee, and to believe that 
they came to the conclusion that it was not 
the system that had failed, but that the 
working of the system required improve- 
ment. The hon. Member for Belfast (Mr. 
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Arnold-Forster) had written a letter to 
The Times in which he regretted to see 
the hon. Member spoke of a small section 
having had their fling and having done 
their level best to ruin the British Army. 
That section thus alluded to included 
nine Secretaries of State, four Adjutants- 
General, and two Commanders-in-Chief, 
of whom one was the most distinguished 
representative of the old school of mili- 
tary thought, and the second was the 
most prominent. General of the new 
school. In asking the House to reject 
the Motion of the right hon. Gentleman, 
he did so in favour of a system which had 
given us the best Army we had ever had, 
which had produced results which could 
not be surpassed by any system which 
could be suggested in place of it, and 
which, if the House would only give the 
extra regiments now proposed, would 
enable the system to have a_fair trial, 
enabling line regiments to fulfil the part 
they were intended to bear, and carry 
out a well-conceived plan which, in the 
opinion of the highest authority, would 
secure the efficiency of our Army. 
[Cheers. | 

Sm H. HAVELOCK-ALLAN (Durham, 
S.E.) said he had no intention of voting 
with the right hon. Baronet because, 


speech with which he thoroughly agreed, 
his own view was in accord with that of 
the Under Secretary. He had not had 
an opportunity of looking closely into 
the figures of the right hon. Baronet, and 
it was not of the slightest use to follow 
a comparison of the cost of foreign armies 
with the British Army. This matter 
had been discussed in the House, and had 
been well dealt with by the late Secre- 
tary for War. It was not possible to 
make the comparison, not only because 
of the fact that while on the Continent 
there was the system of conscription, 
and we had to go into the open market, 
but also because of the comfort and al- 
most luxury of the position of the soldier 
in the British Army as compared with 
foreign armies. While the pay of the 
latter was about a halfpenny a day, our 
men received from 6 to 12 times that 
amount, and were lodged and maintained 
in a manner which in continental armies 
there was no attempt to approach, nor 
would he have that standard of comfort 
in the least diminished. .In the remarks 
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of the right hon. Gentleman with refer- 
ence to artillery, and in his comparison of 
the number of guns required by the in- 
fantry, he forgot to mention that, of the 
total number of infantry, 250,000 were 
Volunteers, and that they had a fairly 
adequate amount of Volunteer artillery 
some 280 guns, many well horsed ; 
and the only reason why they had not a 
larger force of field artillery was that 
the military authorities did not think it 
desirable to institute Volunteer field bat- 
teries. But they had some seven or 
eight, and the number might be increased 
at any time if it should be thought desir- 
able to make the increase. Of the spe- 
cific proposals of the Government he 
thought they were excellent so far as 
they went, but he found fault with the 
Government for not proceeding further 
in the same direction. To the proposal 
so far as the Guards were concerned he 
objected, and he predicted that in a few 
years it would be revised. At first one 
or two battalions would be sent abroad, 
but soon the difficulties of recruiting 
would come in, and the scheme would 
have to be abandoned. He agreed with 
the Under Secretary as to the advantages 
of the short-service system, but the fault 





| he found with the scheme was twofold— 
though there were some parts of his | 


first, that it should not leave well alone 
and the Guards as they are; and, next, 
that it did not give the nine extra bat- 
talions all military reformers had been 
asking for during ten years past to make 
the short-service system work well. The 
question as it concerned the Guards 
would come up for subsequent discussion, 
but he was perfectly convinced that there 
would be no shadow of objection on the 
part of officers of the Guards to any 
scheme for the advantage of the service 
—their public spirit and esprit de corps 
would induce them to sacrifice all per- 
sonal considerations to that end. The 
objection to that part of the scheme was 
that the opinion of the officers command- 
ing the Guards had never been asked. 
They were surely the first people who 
ought to have been consulted. The de- 
fect of that scheme was that it was pro- 


posed to send three battalions of the 
Guards where both the popularity of 
their recruiting and their efficiency as 
trained soldiers must be diminished. One 
reason of the popularity of the Guards 
was that the soldiers, on the termination 
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of their three years’ service, had little 
difficulty in obtaining civilian employ- 
ment. If they were sent abroad that 
would cease to be the case, and the popu- 
larity of recruiting for the Guards, and 
their efficiency also, to a certain degree, 
would be reduced. The men composing 
the Guards regiments were as fine as any 
in the whole world as regarded both drill 
and training, but they were going to be 
sent to a place the principal character- 
istics of which were, according to Lord 
Methuen, disease, heavy duty, and heavy 
drinking. The circumscribed space which 
they were to occupy must result in con- 
tributing to their inefficiency, whilst the 
way it was suggested to remedy that by 
making the terms of service shorter would 
not prove effective, and would add greatly 
to the expense. He was of opinion that 
short service had in the main been of 
substantial benefit. [‘ Hear, hear!’| 
The defect of the remarks of the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for the Forest 
of Dean was that he had no remedy to 
propose. He would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman, if the present system was 
put in the melting-pot, was there a single 
person ready with any effective substitute 
for it. [‘ Hear, hear!”] He himself did 
not know of any such person. With the 
exception of the proposal relating to the 
Guards, he approved of the scheme of 
the Government, which he should sup- 
port in the hope that this one step in the 
right direction would be followed up by 
further steps in succeeding years. 
[“ Hear, hear!”} 

Sm HENRY CAMPBELL-BANNER- 
MAN (Stirling Burghs) said he had not 
intended to take part in this discussion, 
as he had given expression to his views 
on many previous occasions. But, when 
he heard the right hon. Gentleman, 
speaking on behalf of the War Office, 
appeal to the fact that so many of his 
predecessors had taken the same view 
that was taken by the present Adminis- 
tration on that subject, he thought it 
only right that he should express his en- 
tire confirmation of that statement. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] He would go a little 
further and say that, to his own know- 
ledge, more than one Secretary of State 
had gone to the War Office strongly pre- 
judiced against the present system, but 
when they became aware of the real in- 
ternal difficulties of working such a com- 
plicated Army as theirs, they altered 
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their opinions and accepted the present 
conditions. He would even go a little 
further, and say that soldier after soldier 
had gone to the War Office, and they 
also had found reason greatly to modify 
the opinions they had previously enter- 
tained, and he doubted very much 
whether they could find any soldier at 
the present day who had occupied a high 
responsible position connected with the 
Army who would endorse the view put 
before the House by the right hon. Mem- 
ber for the Forest of Dean. [“ Hear, 
hear!”} He was quite aware that the 
right hon. Baronet had been able to 
quote the evidence of two very distin- 
guished officers. But they were officers the 
whole of whose service had been passed 
in India, who had to do with the finished 
and manufactured article, and not with 
the manufacturing and finishing of it. 
They had no knowledge or experience of 
all the difficulties surrounding the ques- 
tion. There was one point he should 
like to urge upon those who had a con- 
scious or unconscious inclination towards 
the system of long service—namely, that 
if the right hon. Baronet’s Motion was 
good as against the present Government, 
it was good as against the whole series of 
Governments from Lord Cardwell’s time 
down to this. [“Hear, hear!”] Why 
was short service introduced? It was in- 
troduced because the long service system 
had notoriously failed, and because the 
Recruiting Commission had produced evi- 
dence which could not be resisted, and 
which showed that they could not recruit 
the Army under the long-service system. 
It therefore came to be a question of 
short service or nothing. There was 
really no choice in the matter, and 
those who were responsible at the time 
had to face the necessity of altering the 
old long service pension system. [“ Hear, 
hear!”| His right hon. Friend was not 
an upholder of long service ; he wished a 
very short service for this country, but 
for the Indian and the colonial service he 
would still have a long term, with the 
consequence that had been already 
pointed out—that in addition to being 
an inefficient system it would be a costly 
and a cruel one. They would send the 
men out to India and keep them there 
until they either died or their constitu- 
tions were hopelessly damaged, and then 
bring back the remnants to this country 
to be pensioned and to eke out their 
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wretched existence. They had this to be 
said for the present system—that, if 
illogical from many points of view, it 
suited their conditions, and what they 
endeavoured to do was to keep the men 
who went to India long enough for effi- 
ciency, yet sparing as much as possible 
expense to the Indian Government, while 
at the same time not keeping them so 
long as to do material damage to their 
constitution. [“Hear, hear!”] The 
right hon. Baronet had quoted the evi- 
dence of Lord Wolseley, Sir Redvers 
Buller, and others before the Wantage 
Committee. Lord Wolseley was rather 
apt to make strong statements, and in 
some of his evidence he had made rather 
sweeping admissions as to the condition 
of the Army. But did Lord Wolseley, 
Sir Redvers Buller, and Sir Evelyn Wood, 
who had given that kind of evidence 
before the Wantage Committee, endorse 
the proposal of the right hon. Gentle- 
man? Not one of them.  [“ Hear, 
hear!”] The right hon. Baronet had 
quoted some words he had himself used 
with regard to the way in which they 
were hampered by traditions and local 
difficulties. He remembered the occa- 
sion and the matter of which he was then 
speaking, and he repeated it now. It 
was when the infantry was organised in 
double battalions and localised as it was 
now over the country ; he did not hesitate 
to say that it would have been better to 
have formed larger regiments with more 
battalions, to have had smaller districts, 
and thus have saved a great deal of ex- 
pense in barracks and staffs. [“ Hear, 
hear!”| He appealed to anyone in the 
House what would have been done if the 
A-shire regiment had been sent to the 
B-shire district, or the colonel of the C- 
shire Militia: had had to serve under the 
Commanding Officer of the D-shire dis- 
trict. [Laughter.] They were beset 
on all hands by county prejudices and 
jealousies, and by the traditions 
and susceptibilities of the regiments. 
There were enormous difficulties in deal- 
ing with the distribution of regiments 
of the Line. Take the case of the Cameron 
Highlanders. He made a feeble effort 
to dispose of it, because it was an utterly 
anomalous regiment. As a Scotchman 


his heart bled for it—[laughter|—and 
feeling was too strong against him. But 
now, the Government which the right 
hon. Gentleman represented had a great 
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courage. Here was a single battalion 
which, according to the last return, was 
kept in a state of efficiency by 11 re- 
cruits drawn from its own district; and 
to get over the difficulty the happy 
thought had occurred to the Government 
to have two battalions and divide the 
11 recruits between them. [Laughter] 
This showed the difficulties met with when 
they attempted to do anything business- 
like in regard to the different regiments. 
He had already spoken of the system, 
and said all he need say about it. The 
question the House had to consider was 
whether the present system had worked 
thoroughly. He had listened with great 
pleasure, as he always did, to his hon. 
and gallant Friend who preceded him in 
this Debate, than whom there was no one 
with a wider knowledge of the Army or 
more qualified to advise the House on 
any military question. [“ Hear, hear!”] 
His hon. and gallant Friend alluded to 
the excess of battalions out of the 
country. That was really the crur of 
the question. If we had had from the 
first a larger number of battalions in the 
country than serving abroad,or, in other 
words, had maintained the system as it 
was originally intended, none of the diffi- 
culties which had so far been discovered 
would have arisen. But what reason 
had they to believe that the excess of 
battalions abroad would be permanent? 
That had always been the difficulty. He 
had had this responsibility himself, and 
he had never felt quite certain he was 
justified in coming to the House of Com- 
mons for a large additional sum for the 
Army on the ground of the excess of bat- 
talions abroad, because he was not cer- 
tain what change of policy might not 
create an inequality without any other 
mode of interference. He believed we 
had 52 battalions of the Line in India. 
Would it not be possible to bring home 
two or three of those battalions? He 
was not aware that there was a serious 
objection to a step of this sort being 
taken. Then he came to a difficulty to 
which he felt bound to allude, and which 
had really had a good deal to do with 
this question. Of late years, greatly to 
the public advantage, the Army and 
Navy had been brought together on the 
question of the defence of the country. 
They had heard each others’ views, and 
now the whole system of national de- 
fence was arranged on full consideration 
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of the views of the two services. He 
ventured to hope that both services were 
perfectly fair and reasonable in the mat- 
ter. But the distinguished officers at 
the head of the Navy declared that they 
would not be responsible for conveying 
any reinforcements to any of our foreign 
stations after a declaration of war. This 
statement had been made authoritatively 
and it was accepted as gospel. But he 
was not aware that there was anything 
in it which should make it like one of 
the postulates of Euclid that people 
should accept as beyond contradiction. 
What did it mean? He was not aware 
that that claim on the part of the Navy 
had ever been made before. But now 
the theory was that the Navy was to 
have the supreme command of the seas. 
If this doctrine were put forward by a 
weak Navy he could well understand it. 
But it was put forward by a strong 
Navy, and if it were not strong enough 
let them strengthen it? But it seemed to 
him to make a considerable claim on the 
intelligence of the ordinary outsider 
merely to say it was impossible for it 
to convey troops to Gibraltar or Malta 
after a declaration of war. 

Tae FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. G. J. Goscnen, St. 
George’s, Hanover Square): I never said 
that. 

Sm HENRY CAMPBELL-BANNER- 
MAN said it might be right or it might 
be wrong. He pointed out the great in- 
fluence that it had. What was the con- 
sequence? We had seven battalions of 
infantry at Malta treading on each 
others heels, deteriorating day by day 
in many respects. They were not in a 
suitable place for a part of our mobile 
forces. He tried when in office to get 
one or two away, but he was immediately 
extinguished when any proposal of the 
kind was made. He was told it was a 
scandalous thing, that the infantry gar- 
rison at Malta was not large enough at 
the present moment, and the War Office 
ought to send more men there. That 
was a state of things not in itself desir- 
able. Malta was nothing but a Navy 
base. The Army had no use for Malta ; 
yet all its best infantry battalions in 
piping times of peace were kept there 
year after year deteriorating under their 
eyes, and they were told there was no 
help for it. The same thing applied 


mutatis mutandis to Gibraltar, He was 
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merely showing how many considerations 
must be taken into account. He did 
not venture, after his past experience, 
to contradict the theory to which he had 
alluded as a postulate to be accepted. 
It might be right or not. He pointed 
out the consequences, and if it could be 
got over, the equalisation of battalions 
was pretty well accomplished. The pro- 
posal they had heard wrth regard to the 
Guards was terra incognita. It had not 
been explained, so he should reserve 
what he had to say about it. But he 
had thought it desirable in connection 
with this question of the Army system 
and its administration to make these few 
plain observations upon the evils and 
possibilities of cure which attach to the 
present state of things. Holding strongly 
the view that our present Army system, 
although it was easy to find fault with 
it, could not be replaced by any other 
which would not have ten times more 
evils or which would at all come near it 
in meeting the various requirements of 
the Service, he need hardly say he should 
support the Government. [Cheers.] 
*Mr. ARTHUR BRROKFIELD (Sussex, 
Rye) said that although the Motion of 
the right hon. Member for Dean Forest 
was practically a vote of censure on the 
Government, it would be recognised in 
every part of the House that the motive 
was a most creditable one and only sprang 
from a desire, shared in a large degree 
on the Ministerial side of the House, to 
direct general attention to the present 
serious condition of the Army. Nothing 
the right hon. Baronet had said had so 
heartily enlisted his own approval as his 
observation that the public would have 
backed up the Government in making 
much more thorough and carefully 
elaborated proposals than they had done. 
He was not by nature a democrat, but 
he thoroughly believed in the policy of 
completely trusting those from whom 
you wanted extensive favours, and he 
thought that in the case of naval policy 
the public had shown an absolute will. 
ingness to vote any sum of money pro- 
vided it had some guarantee that it 
would have commensurate results in re- 
turn. It was no new discovery that our 
military system was excessively expen- 
sive. The Wantage Committee, so often 
referred to, contained references to the 
fact that the efficient maintenance of our 
military establishments and the defence 
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of our positions at home and abroad, 
must always, under any system of volun- 
tary enlistment, be a matter of great 
difficulty. The voluntary system was 
more responsible than anything else for 
the excessive cost of the Army, and 
though the right hon. Baronet tried to 
minimise that objection, his arguments 
did not disturb the central fact that a 
soldier who was paid under the voluntary 
system had to be more highly paid. 
In his opinion there were many people 
in this country who held extravagantly 
optimistic views with regard to the Navy. 
They talked about the sister service 
exactly like the French used to talk of 
their Army just before the events of 
1870. The cause of those views 
being held with regard to our Navy 
was to be found in the fact that so 
many of our military critics were fond 
of depreciating our Army and of always 
looking at its seamy side, both in public 
and in private. He did not think that 
either the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the Forest of Dean, nor his 
hon. and gallant Friend the Member for 
Essex, were quite fair in the statements 
they had made with regard to some 
features of our Army. It had already 
been pointed out that evening that our 
Army occupied a most difficult position, 
and had more anomalous duties to 
perform than that of any other 
nation. He thought that the right 
hon. Gentleman did not give sufficient 
credit to the Reserve, which formed 
a most important feature in our short 
system. He, however, entirely sympa- 
thised in the complaint that the Reserve 
men were not adequately trained, and 
that great difficulty was created by em- 
ployers objecting to the Reserve men in 
their employment being called out for 
annual training. If this difficulty cropped 
up too frequently that House would have 
to deal with such employers, who could 
not be allowed to sacrifice the Army 
for their own interests. As a general 
rule, the Reserve men had responded 
admirably when they had been called 
out. Thus, in 1878, out of, in round 
numbers, 14,000 men summoned, 13,000 
had come back to the colours. In 1882, 


out of 11,600 men summoned, 11,000 
had responded to the call; and from the 
figures which had been set forth that night 
the same thing had occurred in 1885. His 
hon. and gallant Friend the 
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for Essex, and certain other military 
critics, were in the habit of ridiculing the 
physique of our young soldiers. It was 
a fact, however, that our minimum stan- 
dard of height was considerably above 
that of foreign armies. Putting aside 
the exceptional standard of the Guards, 
he might remind the House that the 
minimum standard of height in the Line 
was 5 feet 4 inches, as against the mini- 
mum standard of 5 feet in the German 
army, which actually had in the ranks of 
their line battalions soldiers who stood 
“5 feet nothing.” He had had the honour 
of serving for some years in India, and 
he had seen our magnificent battalions 
there in their full war strength, who were 
constantly being moved out of their can- 
tonments at a moment’s notice, and it 
was impossible not to be deeply im- 
pressed with their warlike efficiency, 
which could hardly be surpassed. He 
should recommend our military critics 
to visit India and to look at those bat- 
talions for themselves, because he was 
satisfied that if they did so we should 
hear a great deal less said in depreciation 
of our Army as a whole. His right hon. 
Friend had said but little about the pos- 
sible invasion of this country ; and it had 
been suggested that the proposals for the 
fortification of London did not enter into 
the serious military policy of our defence, 
but were rather devices to lull the fears 
of the uninformed multitude. He feared 
that the military authorities were really 
placing absolute reliance for the security 
of the country against invasion upon the 
Navy alone. With regard to the diffi- 
culty arising out of our linked battalion 
system, he thought that when, by any 
accident, two of the linked battalions 
were sent abroad at the same time, the 
third battalion, in other words, the 
Militia, should be embodied, in order to 
feed the other two. If in the present 
instance 11 militia battalions had been 
permanently embodied, it.would have 
had rather a striking effect upon the 
people of this country. He thought that 
that experiment might fairly be tried. 
He also agreed with the suggestion of his 
hon. and gallant Friend the Member for 
Essex that, in order to give some outlet 
for local patriotic feeling, a regiment 
might be localised in each of our more 
important dependencies, such as Canada 
and Australia. As to the proposals of 
the Government generally, he repeated 
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that the public would have been pre- 
pared for something much more sweep- 
ing and involving much greater cost if 
it had only been explained to them that 
it was necessary. Nevertheless, he trusted 
that the Government, having once decided 
upon a scheme, would thoroughly per- 
severe with it, and would not, like their 
predecessors in office, allow themselves 
to be led away by social influences. With 
regard to a second battalion for the 
Cameron Highlanders, he should have 
liked to have heard that the wish 
of Lord Cardwell, to the effect that a 
superior class of young men should be 
attracted to the Army, had been fulfilled. 
He commented on the absence in these 
proposals of any definite plan for sending 
small expeditions out of the country in 
cases of emergency. The Guards would 
have been a specially serviceable body for 
this purpose, and he could understand 
that to send them to do duty in a fortress 
in time of peace might have a very in- 
jurious effect on their recruiting. 
He would not discuss the additions 
to the Army, which were really micro- 
scopic, any further, except to express the 
hope that the field battery might at least 
consist of six guns and not ‘our. The 
issue raised by the right hon. Baronet 
was, of course, one of want of confidence. 
If that Motion were carried, and the 
Government defeated, did he (the right 
hon. Baronet) desire to return to the 
torpid sway of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the late Secretary of State for War? 
and did he think that would advance the 
objects which he, in common with 
the right hon. Baronet, had at heart? 
It was useless to contend that our mili- 
tary position and the military adminis- 
tration of this country were absolutely 
satisfactory, but he was not prepared 
to interrupt and terminate by a vote of 
censure the first important step taken 
for many years to improve the efficiency 
of the Army. 

*Sm JOHN COLOMB (Great Yarmouth) 
said there was very considerable difficulty 
in properly discussing these military pro- 
posals. The first thing the House re- 
quired to be convinced of was whether 
the money provided would do the work 
that the Army had to do ; but before they 
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could say what the Army had to do they 
must first decide whether the country 
was safe from invasion. That was a ques- 
tion which could not be decided by the 
Military Authorities at all, but was a 
Naval question, involving also the ques- 
tion of transport and the Mercantile 
Marine of this and other countries. If he 
were to attempt to discuss that question 
on the Army Estimates he would no doubt 
be told by the Speaker that this was a 
question which should be discussed on the 
Navy Estimates. But he wished to point 
out that the Member for the Stirling 
Burghs (Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman), a 
late Minister responsible for the War De- 
partment, had said that the number of 
battalions at Malta might be reduced. The 
root of the whole question of the in- 
equality between the foreign service bat- 
talions and the home service battalions 
rested upon the answer to the question : 
What was the number of battalions that it 
was necessary to have in garrisons abroad # 
He entirely agreed with Sir H. Campbell- 
Bannerman that we had too many bat- 
talions at Malta. His opinion of the 
difficulties and the cause of the failure of 
the military system was that they arose 
from the fact that we had never actually 
defined, and no Minister in the House had 
been in a position to say, given our supre- 
macy at sea, what are our military re- 
quirements? He would require a distinct 
statement how far naval supremacy 
affected our military policy. The steady 
absorption of our Army into garrison ser- 
vice he regarded as a great danger, and 
considered that the result obtained was 
not at all in proportion to the expense to 
which we were put by such a system. He 
understood that the increase of the gar- 
rison battalions was the result of the 
recommendation of the Colonial Com- 
mittee, but he asked if the Authorities of 
the War Office were going to produce to 
the House the recommendations and Re- 
port of that Committee? It was a curious 
fact that the proposals now made by the 
Government were exactly the reverse to 
the proposals made before the short ser- 
vice system was introduced, when, in 
1870, as preliminary to the reform in the 
Army, they took away one battalion of the 
West Indian Regiment, and abolished the 
Canadian Rifles and the Ceylon Corps, 
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and turned Garrison Artillery into Field | very flower of the Army with the colours 
Artillery. Now another preliminary | outside India—surely the House had a 
reform in 1870 was a reduction in the | right to know what were the broad 
fleet, when it was announced, amidst the | grounds on which it was proposed to keep 
cheers of the House, that the Navy Esti- | seven battalions locked up at Malta? 
mates were lower than they had been for | In this matter he did not consider him- 
many years; therefore, the difficulty he | self tied by any Party obligations. 
found in discussing the Army Estimates | [“ Hear, hear!”] He felt himself bound 
was that of having clearly in their minds | to vote on matters affecting the national 
what the Statesmen guiding the defences | defence according to his own lights and 
of the Empire really thought of the mili- | judgment ; and, unless before the Debate 
tary necessities. Evidently the tendency | closed he could get some satisfactory 
was that the stronger the fleet became / statement from the Front Bench as to 
the more they should lock up the Army ; | what were the real circumstances that led 


but, in his opinion, the stronger the fleet 
the freer should be the Army. His own 
conviction was that they were overdoing 
the cost and the number of men provided | 
for the sedentary duties of the Army. If | 





to increasing the strength of these garri- 
sons, and unless he had some clear state- 
ment as to why it was, with the naval 
supremacy in their hands, the Govern- 
ment could contemplate for a moment a 


they took the case of Malta, all the troops | large hostile force coming across the sea 
in Europe crammed into Malta would not | to attack them, he was bound to say he 
prolong its existence under the British | should vote for the Motion, because he 
flag for one hour when our naval supre- | did not think the Government were ful- 
macy had ceased ; while, if we exercised | filling the requirements of the country. 





a dominating influence at sea, how was it 
possible for any great sea expedition to 
come down and attack Malta? Therefore, 
the real cause of complaint in regard to the 
little apparent result they got from the 
Army was that they did not face fairly 
the question of what our Army was for, 
and what were its necessary functions. 
He found that for garrison service, and 
service in defensive positions alone, they 
absorbed 372,123 men at a cost of nearly 
five and three-quarter millions, while the 
field Army, which was the real Army, 
cost only just five millions, and absorbed 
only 112,000 men. He did not think 
such a system was satisfactory, or that 
the country was getting value for its 
money. Our Navy was really the 
defensive arm of the country, and so 
long as it fulfilled its duty offen- 
sive expeditions over the sea by 
foreign military force were impossible. 
He wished to draw attention to this fact. 
There was a statement made by the War 
Minister that such and such things were 
going to be done on the recommendation 
of the Colonial Committee. Was the 
right hon. Gentleman going to produce 
the Report of that Committee? Because 
this question and the Guards, and, in- 
deed, all these questions resolved them- 
selves into this, What was it that deter- 
mined the necessity for strengthening the 
garrisons abroad? If it was proposed to 
keep so many battalions at Malta—the 


Sir John Colomb. 


| He felt this very strongly when he looked 
at the general position abroad, and re- 
membered that if the supremacy at sea 
was real, the main military question 
simply resolved itself into a ques- 
tion—apart from India—of offence. 
The naval base must be secured from the 
cruiser attacks of which the Duke of 
Devonshire spoke, but he could not see 
| that seven battalions were wanted at 
Malta, besides an enormous force of ar- 
tillery, engineers, and sub-marine mines, 
| to resist cruiser attacks. If the fleet was 
| sufficient, any organised attack on Bri- 
tish possessions abroad was impossible. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] Why, then, were the 
Government locking up the flower of the 
Army in these garrisons? Unless he 
could get some more satisfactory state- 
ment as to the reasons and grounds for 
| all this enormous accumulation of force 
| and all this enormous expenditure on gar- 
| rison service, he should feel bound to give 
| his vote for the Motion, not so much on 
| the question of enlistment or terms of 
| 
| 
| 


service, as upon the primary question of 
military policy. He trusted the House 
| would have some satisfactory explanation. 
| It was no good for the Under Secretary 
| to get up and say that the military au- 
| thorities feared invasion, because the 
| highest military authority at his back had 
| the most extraordinary notions on the 


subject, namely, that the Army must be 
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looked to because the fleet might disap- 
pear ina night. The point on which he 
wanted a clear and explicit answer was 
this, had the military policy in regard to 
these preparations for great military 
attacks been settled, not by the military 
authorities, but by the most serious con- 
sideration of the possibility of an enor- 
mous military force parading about the 
sea to attack our possessions, while we 
held the supremacy of the sea! On the 
answer the right hon. Gentleman was able 
to give to that question certainly de- 
pended into which Lobby he should go. 
|“ Hear, hear! ”’] 

Mr. BRODRICK said the question 
which his hon. Friend had asked was one 
scarcely coming within the scope of the 
Motion. The Secretary of State had 
quoted the opinion of the Colonial De- 
fence Committee and the other authori- 
ties which had influenced the opinion of 
the Government on the probable points 
of attack and the force that ought to be 
maintained. Those recommendations 
had been put before the House on the 
responsibility of the Government, who, 
of course, had carefully considered both 
the naval and military effects that might 
be produced. The hon. Gentleman might 
rest assured that if the Government came 
to the House and asked for what they con- 
sidered the needs of the national defences, 
it was after considering the whole naval 
and military requirements of the nation. 


On the return of Mr. Speaker, after 
the usual interval, 


*GeneERAL McCALMONT (Antrim, N.) 
pointed out that our voluntary system of 
enlistment gave every man in England a 
freedom which was absolutely priceless, 
and although he did not deny that our 
Army was expensive, the reason lay in 
that fact. As long as the voluntary 
system existed, we would undoubtedly 
have to pay the price of freedom for it. 
Every miltary man would like to see the 
system advocated by the right hon. Baro- 
net, but there was great objection to it, 
and that was the objection of pensions 
which it would entail. It was an ideal 
system, but he did not think it could be 
introduced now. We had adopted an- 
other system, that of linked battalions. 
That system was the very best that could 
be devised at the time it was brought for- 
ward, but from the day of its conception 
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until now, it had never had the slightest 
chance of success, owing to the action of 
various administrative Governments. He 
read several extracts from Memorandum 
of General MacDougall’s Committee’s Re- 
port on Details of Army Organisation, to 
show that essential recommendations 
had never been carried out. It was 
quite impossible that system could go on 
under the circumstances. We had now, 
76 battalions abroad and 65 at home. 
The fact was, that to work the system 
properly we required a margin over and 
above the reliefs of six battalions at- 
tached to the First Army Corps. He 
could not understand how the Under 
Secretary for War proposed on any 
ground whatever to carry out the linked 
battalion system, unless he had, at any 
rate, an equal number abroad and at 
home. The proposal of the Government, 
put it any way they liked, left us in a 
minority of four. He could not under- 
stand the attitude of the Government. 
He was a representative belonging to the 
Conservative Party. He had been wont 
to go down to the constituencies and 
denounce the Party opposite, declaring 
that when the Conservatives came into 
power they would do something for the 
Army, and would put it on a proper foot- 
ing. He was bound to say, as a military 
man, and, he must humbly add, one who 
had had considerable experience, he re- 
garded the proposals of the Government 
as absolutely contemptible and paltry. 
If ever we wanted am addition to the 
Army it was now, because the territory 
of the Empire had grown in a prodigious 
way. We had annexed Cyprus and the 
Transvaal, though we afterwards gave 
the latter back to the Boers, which hon. 
Members opposite would say was the 
right thing to do! But we had since 
added Bechuanaland and Rhodesia to 
our South African dependencies. They 
could not call it a temporary expe- 
dient to send out four battalions to 
South Africa. The Under Secretary 
looked to get two battalions back from 
South Africa. In his opinion they would 
probably have to send out 10 more batta- 
lions there. We should have to keep our 
troops in South Africa, or else he was 
entirely wrong in his prognostications. 
Turn to Egypt. We had several batta- 
lions there. Was that looked upon as a 
temporary measure. Here we were witha 
deficiency of at least 11 battalions, and 
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all this was due to the fact that succes- 





sive Governments had never done any- | Office. 
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of the military advisers of the War 
Those opinions must have been 


thing to carry out the most essential | whittled down, so that the force had 
points of General McDougall’s Com-| been altogether destroyed, to trim with 


mittee’s recommendations. The increase 
of the Depdt organisations to meet emer- 


gencies had been quietly ignored. No- | 


body knew what chaos reigned at present 
from one battalion preying upon another. 
In consequence, no one knew. that 
except the regimental officers of the 
British Army,and they had no means 
of expressing their view of the 
facts in this House; but, having 
commanded a British regiment, he could 
vouch for the fact. For two or three 
years, while he commanded that regi- 
ment, when he objected to the system 
carried on he was told by the Adjutant 
General that, according to the plan, the 
regiment was for the time being 
useless. That was a contemptible posi- 
tion to put any colonel in. What 
did the Government do? They came 
down and asked the House of Com- 
mons for two battalions to the 
Guards, and claimed, by a process of 
arithmetic, that in so doing they were 
adding six battalions to the Army. They 
were doing nothing of the kind. As a 
matter of exchange they were adding six 


battalions to the Line, but merely adding | 


three battalions to the Army. For the 
Government to come down with a miser- 
able £5 note proposal of that kind—he 
said it was a contemptible thing for any 
Government to .do. 
sorry to have to go so far as to say that. 
One of the greatest difficulties they had 
to contend with was that they could only 
get a diluted opinion as regards the mili- 
tary advisers of the Crown. At the pre- 
sent time they had the Commander-in- 
Chief, the Quartermaster General, the 
Adjutant General, and the Commander 
of the Forces in Ireland. He did not 
suppose that any Government in modern 
times had had the advantage of more 
skilled advice, or officers more experi- 
enced in war, than those four officers. 
What he would like to have would be the 
concrete opinion of those general 
officers, or else the individual opinion 
of any one of those officers on the 
proposals before the House. Every- 
one who had served in the Army 
as long as he had must feel that 
some of the remarks of the Under Secre- 
tary could hardly represent the opinions 


General McCalmont. 


He was extremely . 


| 


| 





political exigencies. They had to cut 
their coat according to their cloth, and © 
that cloth was served out to them by a 
set of clerks in Pall Mall who did not 
know the requirements of the service. 
This great Empire would some day meet 
with an unparalleled catastrophe if these 
methods were persisted in. The service 
Members were supposed to swallow any- 
thing offered to them, but he was not 
prepared to swallow some of the pro- 
posals of the Government; and he said 
this from a strong conviction that the 
Army was not up to the requirements of 
the Empire. He saw it was proposed 
to add some 400 horses to the cavalry ; 
but if our cavalry were to be put in a state 
even relatively equal to that of France and 
Germany, 2,000, even 4,000, rather than 
400, more horses would be needed. At 
the same time, the Government must be 
thanked for the proposal, because they 
were the first Government in the last 20 
years who had added a single cavalry 
horse. The ideal cavalry organisation 
of France and Germany was four squad- 
rons to the regiment and 24 squadrons 
to the division, while we were content 
with three squadrons to’ the regiment 
and 18 to the division. It would be 
well to follow the standard of Powers 
which had had so much reason to study 
the matter, and which had at present 
such magnificent cavalry divisions. If 
he had expressed himself more warmly 
than he intended, it was simply in the 
interests of the service which he had so 
much at heart. [“ Hear, hear! ”] 

Sm EDWARD GOURLEY (Sunder- 
land) said the system under which enlist- 
ment was now conducted in the Army, 
as far as foreign service was concerned, 
was the best system for the country. 
The men who were trained in service 
abroad returned eminently fitted to make 
a good reserve. In advocating a return 
to the long service system, it had been 
forgotten that Lord Cardwell’s system of 
depot centres had never yet had a fair 
trial. The idea of that system was, that 
all the arms of the service should be 
so brought together that they worked, 
not as units, but as a whole. Further, 
these depét centres were to be made 
stores, where everything would be found 
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necessary for the troops ordered on 
active service. But the money— 
£3,500,000—voted by Parliament for 
establishing this system was spent for 
quite different purposes. A great pro- 
portion of it went to build barracks. The 
time had come when the War Office 
should take this scheme into considera- 
tion. If war were to break out to-mor- 
row we should find ourselves in the same 
position as we did at the outbreak of 
the Crimean War and during the Abyssi- 
nian campaign. To send an army corps 
into the field would cause considerable 
confusion. What we wanted was some 
organisation which would give us a better 
preparation for actual ‘war. The late 
Secretary of State for War had that 
evening declared that the naval authori- 
ties declined to be responsible for the 
movement of the garrisons in the Medi- 
terranean. That was a very serious state 
of things. He thought that, under the new 
Committee of the Cabinet, something 
like co-operation of the services had been 
brought about; and he hoped that 
reasonable and sensible co-operation 
would be insisted on. Manceuvres 
ought to be conducted, not by the 
Army alone, but by the two  ser- 
vices in co-operation. There should, for 
instance, be exercise in the embarkation 
and disembarkation of troops and stores. 
It was essential that the forces should be 
employed in times of peace at such work 
as would be required of them when 
actively engaged in war. He also con- 
sidered that we were not getting money’s 
worth for what we were spending on the 
Army. When his hon. Friend the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury was an independent 
Member he was always laying before the 
House evidence of military extravagance. 
He remembered that on one accasion his 
hon. Friend showed that the cost per head 
of our Army was three times more than 
the cost per head of the Army of any 
other country. The total cost of an 
English soldier was £130 a year. The 
greater portion; of that cost was due to ex- 
travagance in organisation and adminis- 
tration, and that therefore was a branch 
of the service in which economy was badly 
needed. 

Cotonen SANDYS (Lancashire, 
Bootle) said he did not agree 
with the conclusions of the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for the 
Forest of Dean, when he advocated two 
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Armies, enlisted under different terms 
of service, for home and India. Such 
a scheme was not likely to be beneficial 
either to the Army or to the military 
needs of the country. But, on the other 
hand, the proposal of the Government did 
not appear to him to meet the require- 
ments of the service. They were no 
doubt a step in advance, and as such they 
would be welcomed ; but what: was re- 
quired was not so much what he should 
call, with great respect, a patching-up of 
the present system, as the remodelling of 
that system on a working basis. The right 
hon. Baronet had quoted the opinion of 
the Adjutant General, who had said that 
there was not a battalion of the Line in 
this country at the present time that was 
ready for war. It was popularly supposed 
that our battalions were ready for war at 
any moment. But if it were otherwise, 
it was not the battalions but the system 
that was to blame, and it was the duty of 
Members of the House, as the represen- 
tatives of the electorate of the country, 
to find out where the defect lay, and to . 
suggest an adequate remedy. Personally, 
having had forty years’ practical ex- 
perience of military life, and therefore 
having some knowledge of the subject, he 
thought the two questions of linked bat- 
talions and short service should not be 
mixed up together, but should be 
considered separately. At present, mili- 
tary opinon was not strongly against short 
service. Under that system we escaped 
the great number of pensions which lay 
at the end of long service, and besides, 
the term of service was being gradually 
extended. But the linked battalion 
system had never appeared to him to be 
a good scheme. It was like an Army 
working in fetters. He had always held 
that it was not right to sacrifice the 
efficiency of one battalion in order to feed 
another, and keep up the system of link- 
ing. It was intended under that system 
to have at home precisely the same 
number of battalions as were abroad. 
But if it became necessary to maintain 
permanently abroad a number of bat- 
talions in excess of the number at home 
—say, in the case of a European war— 
what, then, would become of the linked 
battalion system? The system was based 
on the idea that an even balance should 
be preserved between the two linked bat- 
talions—the one at home and the other 


abroad—but it was conceivable that in 
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certain eventualities that balance might 
be disturbed. What should be done was 
that the links should be severed, the bat- 
talions should be set free, as before, and 
restored to their old numbers ; that the 
depot system should be made a reality ; 
that each battalion should have two strong 
companies at the depot to feed the bat- 
talion at home or abroad, and with a 
framework ready so that it could be ex- 
tended when necessary into a fresh bat- 
talion. He was sorry it was proposed to 
add only one battery to the Field 
‘Artillery. It was a service that took a 
long time to train ; there was none that 
could be extemporised less quickly in the 
field, and none it was more essential to 


keep at all times up to its full 
strength and_ efficiency. Therefore, 
while willing to accept the _pro- 


posals of the Government, he did not 
think they were complete or efficient. 
There was one other point to which he 
wished to refer, and that was the respon- 
sibility for military policy. They had had 
a short statement from the Under Secre- 
tary with regard to Army matters, but 
which he thought the House and the 
country would like 
*Mr. SPEAKER: That hardly arises 
upon this Amendment. 

CotoneL SANDYS said he would, 
therefore, only add, in conclusion, that 
the conditions which were proposed in the 
present instance appeared to him hardly 
sufficient to meet the requirements of the 
service. Hon. Members were willing to 
accept them at the present time, but he 
trusted the time would soon come when 
the Government would see fit to accede 
to the wishes of the House and go more 
fully into the requirements of the Army. 

*Caprain PIRIE (Aberdeen, N.) said 
it was with great diffidence that he 





rose to make a few remarks on the pro- | 


posal now before the House, and his diffi- 
dence was increased by the statement of 
the late Secretary for War that until they 
had sufficient knowledge of an official 
character upon the question it was reall 
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and he trusted that the other military 
Members of the House, who were almost 
all of one mind on certain points, would 
not give up hope until the country knew 
the real facts of the case. The Under 
Secretary for War, in his very able state- 
i ment, said, in direct contradiction to what 
the Secretary for War stated in another 
place, that the state of the Army was 
quite satisfactory up to a certain extent— 
that we had succeeded wherever we had 
gone in our wars. He had always held 
that the British Army was good, but 
he did not think that was quite the ques- 
tion before the House. The question was, 
was it as good as it might be? Was it 
as good as this great nation had a right 
| to demand? He did not think that 
any answer could be given to that 
| question except in the negative. He did 
| not think it was right to say, as the late 
| Secretary for War said, that the present 
Commander-in-Chief had a very large 
| field of expression. He thought that 
| When a man like Lord Wolseley gave 
| utterance to the words that the Reserve 
| was a sham, those words ought to be 
| received with great respect and atten- 
| tion. He had had some slight per- 
, sonal knowledge of those distinguished 
| Officers, Sir Evelyn Wood and Sir 
‘iRedvers Buller—the latter of whom 
| was better known by the very determined 
way in which he expressed himself—and 
| he did not think that anything but abso- 
| lute truth could be attached to any evi- 
dence they might give before a Com- 
| mittee. But the principal object for 
| which he rose was to refer to the words 
/in the Motion, viz., “dealing with the 
present system of enlistment.” That was 
| a matter which he had the honour to 
| bring before the House on the Estimates 
last year. He was convinced that, what- 
' ever might be said about systems and 
| about the different ways of managing the 
Army, until they went to the very root 
| of the question, until they dealt with the 
; actual material of which the Army was 
composed, the sources from which that 




















impossible to express an opinion. Ie! material was derived, and the way in 
was, however, somewhat strengthened in | which it was derived, they must be beat- 
appearing before the House when he | ing the air. That was the very root of 
remembered that the same right hon.| the question, and until they looked at 
Gentleman had said that the cost of the | the way in which they got their recruits, 
Army was appalling, and was at present | and the time of getting them, they would 
increased by prejudices and traditions! never attain the ends which they had all 
which it was almost hopeless to overcome. | in view, viz., that the country should get 
He for one did not give up hope entirely, | its money’s worth for the money which 
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it spent on the Army. It was wise to 
see what foreign countries were doing in 
this respect. Most foreign countries en- 
listed men at the age of 20 or 21, and only 
one European country enlisted at the age 


of 19. But the normal age of enlistment | 


in this country was 18, and practically 
general officers were allowed to accept 
recruits at the age of 17, and it was a well- 
known fact that recruits were taken 
even at much lower ages. Those recruits 
were merely undeveloped boys; their 
minds and their characters were not those 
of men, and yet they were expected to 
do the work of men, and to resist the 
temptations of men. In 1894, in order 
to get 37,000 recruits no less than 62,000 
candidates were examined, and, therefore, 
25,000, or over 40 per cent. of all the 
applicants, were rejected. That to his 
mind showed that the class from which 
recruits were drawn was almost entirely 
composed of the lowest of the com- 
munity, especially in view of the small 
requirements of the Army recruiting 
departments. He thought that if 
we could organise our Army on the real 
lines that we ought to do, we would 
obtain a better class of men. We 
expected a great deal more from our 
soldiers than we did a very short time 
ago. He held that as long as we con- 
tinued to take our recruits at anything 
under 20 into the battalions in which 
they were expected to serve, they could 
not, from the force of circumstances, do 
the work nor acquire the knowledge 
expected of them. Perhaps the most 
serious aspect of this matter was the 
nation’s responsibility as regarded the 
individual units who were persuaded into 
joining the Army. Until they altered 
the present conditions under which the 
men, instead of leaving the Army better 
than when they entered it, left it 
worse, they would never get the 
parents of boys anxious to send their 
sons into the Army. The same rule 
ought to apply to the non-commissioned 
ranks as to the commissioned. There 
was an unparalleled anxiety to get into 
the latter, and if the Army was treated 
on logical lines, by making it sufficiently 
attractive to the rank and file, there 
would be the same competition to enter 
the ranks of the Army as there now is 
to obtain a commission. Another point 
he desired to refer to was the terrible 
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state of the health of the Army, and it 
made the responsibility all the greater 
when they thought of the comparative 
youth of those who were invalided while 
their service was going on. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I think the health of 
the Army is a subject. outside this Motion. 

*Captain PIRIE said he was merely 
going to prove that the enlistment suf- 
fered in consequence of the neglected 
state of health of the soldiers. He 
could only say that when a man 
left the Army he was often worse 
than when he went into it. He left 
it, in many cases, a beer-drinker, and 
that was one of the greatest detriments 
to a man obtaining employment when he 
left the service. He did not-deny that a 
great improvement had taken place as 
regarded the question of temperance, but 
there was great room for further improve- 
ment. As remedies for meeting the 
present difficulty, he suggested that 
our tropical and semi-tropical coaling 
stations should be placed under the 
Admiralty, which would relieve many 
of the battalions now in garrison there. 
Then, also, with regard to our smaller 
Crown colonies, he thought their efficiency 
might be maintained with much smaller 
staffs of officers. At some of the stations 
the staffs were ridiculously large. Thus, 
for example, at Bermuda, ten staff officers, 
nearly all of the rank of Lieut.-Colonel, 
are maintained for the control of a force 
less numerous than a single German regi- 
ment—and this, of course, not ineluding 
regimental officers. The time had come 
when those anomalies should be remedied. 
Twenty-five years ago Yokohama was 
garrisoned by marines, and the experi- 
ment was proved to be an unqualified 
success. The Secretary of State for War 
stated that those stations absorbed no 
fewer than 18 battalions; but if the 
coaling stations were placed under the 
Admiralty, and garrisoned, if only par- 
tially, by marines, many battalions would 
be relieved. He could not understand 
there being any objection on the part of 
the Navy to undertake the work. [“ Hear, 
hear!”] Another method by which he 
would seek to change the present un- 
satisfactory system would be not to admit 
any recruit into a battalion until he was 
20 years of age, but if it was necessary 
to enlist recruits at a lower age, then they 
ought to be placed first of all in training 
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establishments, similarly to training com- 
missioned officers at Woolwich and Sand- 
hurst. As long as recruiting at the 
present age went on, he held that satis- 
factory results could never be obtained. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!”] The Under Secretary 
for War seemed to refute the idea that 
men could be got to enlist under present 
conditions for long service, but the right 
hon. Gentleman had forgotten that it was 
the object of the authorities to throw 
every obstacle in the way of the men, to 
prevent them from enlisting for long 
terms. “He believed also that the per- 
nicious system of deferred pay had done 
more harm to the Army than anything 
else, and it was one of the first things he 
would abolish in the present system. 
They could not expect finality in the 
matter, however, until the Army was so 
reformed and the soldier so treated that 
he would be made to feel that the greatest 
punishment that could be awarded him 
was to be dismissed from the service, 
and until there was as great competition 
to serve in the rank and file as there was 
in the commissioned ranks. [“ Hear, 
hear!” 

Tue FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.), while not wishing to interfere with 
the Debate, ventured to point out that 
there was another Amendment following 
on the Paper which raised a question of 
very great interest, which deserved to be 
debated, and on which the public would 
desire to have some information. He 
alluded to the subject of the additions to 
the Guards. [“Hear, hear!”] He 
therefore thought it would be for the 
general convenience of the House that 
the present Debate should be brought to 
a close with or without a Division, so that 
the other subject might be considered. 
When his right hon. Friend the Under 
Secretary made his statement on Friday 
there would be every opportunity of dis- 
cussing the general question. _[“ Hear, 
hear! ’] 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, W.) 
said he felt. bound to make a few remarks 
on the matters under consideration that 
night, as he understood that on Friday 
an Amendment would be moved for a re- 
duction in the number of men, which 
would have the effect of preventing any 
hon. Member from dealing with the sub- 
jects which were now before the House. 
The two front Benches were agreed on 
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the present policy adopted in regard to 
the Army; they had similarly agreed 
before, and the result of such agreement 
had always been the breakdown and 
failure of our Army organisation. [“ Hear, 
hear!”] Until this system was changed 
the British Army would never make any 
progress. The system was contrary to 
common sense. It was a crazy system 
which could never produce any satis- 
factory results. The plan of linked bat- 
talions supposed that two battalions 
formed one unit, but only by accident 
had the two battalions of one regiment 
ever been quartered together. They 
generally met each other in the Suez 
Canal. There never would be regimental 
solidarity with one battalion at home 
and the other abroad. The depdt system 
for recruits had undoubtedly been a 
failure ; to those brick buildings scattered 
all over the country were sent recruits 
and some old veterans who were em- 
ployed there in cleaning pots and pans, 
looking after vegetables, and doing other 
military duties of that kind. [Laughter.] 
Another batch of recruits would go to 
the home battalion. Was it credible 
that this could be a wise system? The 
whole staff of officers of the home bat- 
talion had practically not to learn mili- 
tary duties, but to play the part of 
masters of schools and of drill-masters to 
the recruits. When the men thus under 
training began to know their masters and 
to become soldiers they were sent away 
to another battalion. Let the House 
look at the contrary effect of the system 
pursued in regard to the Royal Marines. 
The recruits for this force were sent to 
large depéts and kept there for nine 
months. They were then turned out the 
best drilled soldiers in the world— 
[cheers|—and sent straight to the various 
divisions. To make any comparison 
between the line battalions at home and 
the Royal Marines, either at home or 
abroad, was perfectly idle and absurd. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] It had been urged that 
there should be a system of short service 
for the Army at home and of long ser- 
vice for the troops abroad. The system 
of short service—the term of three years 
—-had been tried at home in the Brigade 
of Guards, and it had succeeded after 
the long term of seven years had failed. 
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They had a long service in the Royal 
Marines, and there they had, side by 
side, a three years’ service and a 12 
years’ service, both producing admirable 
results. Between those two they had a 
seven, or eight, or six years’ service, 
which they pretended was a short-service 
system, and which was an absolute 
failure. [‘ Hear, hear!”] Their prac- 
tice in the matter was contrary to 
common sense. They expected to get 
good soldiers and plenty of them, and 
yet they told every man or boy on enlist- 
ing that they would keep him for six 
years and then turn him adrift a ruined 
man, unless he got aid from some chari- 
table institution, to which he must go 
and beg the right to live. [* Hear, 
hear!”| He defied anyone to suggest 
that that sort of system could attract 
the right class of men. He asked any 
hon. Gentleman to tell him of one single 
instance since the short-service system 
started of any battalion in the British 
Service—except the Guards or on the 
Indian Establishment—that had paraded 
on its war strengthin war. As a matter 
of fact, their Commander-in-Chief, or 
others, had selected their battalions. 
[‘‘Hear, hear!”] They picked and 
chose and filled up their battalions with 
the best men they could get from here 
and there. A war would test this sys- 
tem, and they would then see whether 
they were dealing in realities or not. 
It was said that these men were very 
fine fellows. So they were. Those who 
survived the perils and temptations of 
Indian life grew up to be fine soldiers ; 
but they came back here to be ruined 
and to go into the workhouses. Only 
last Session he asked that these men 
might receive a little more consideration 
at the hands of the Government—men 
who were discharged into the work- 
houses by scores and hundreds. [Minis- 
terial cries of “No.”| He hoped he 
should have an occasion of proving that 
statement. He was told that a great 
number of these men had been employed 
by the railway companies, but that the 
railway companies found they were not 
the proper class of men, and it was not 
fair to press them to take a class of men 
whom they really could not make use of. 
Was that the necessary consequence of 
serving Her Majesty? Not a bit of it. 
They got men discharged from the 
Marines by hundreds and from the Navy 
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by thousands, and everybody was glad 
to get their service. But they got those 
men whose careers had been broken by 
this Army service discharge, and they 
came out as they went in—very little 
better, and sometimes, perhaps, a little 
worse. He claimed that the failure of 
the system, which was now undoubted, 
was the natural and inevitable conse- 
quence of the system ; and he trusted the 
House would not be misled by the rosy 
statements they heard sometimes. 
They must discount and discount the 
legitimate and splendid pride their officers 
took in the units they commanded, and 
they must go and see for themselves what 
these battalions were. He did not care 
where hon. Members went, they would 
find the same miserable, tedious sham 
going on of these battalions being treated 
as dep6ts for other battalions. [‘ Hear, 
hear!”| What he believed they wanted 
was a recasting of the system on some 
common-sense lines. [‘ Hear, hear !”| 
They wanted to do away with this plan 
of making one battalion depét for another 
—a plan never heard of in any land ex- 
cept this or fairyland. He wanted to 
see the men transferred, when they 
were properly trained, to the regiments 
in which they were to serve. They 
wanted to see their superior officers 
really occupied in doing the work which 
they entered the Army to do, and not 
doing the work which, as a matter of 
fact, was being done by non-commis- 
sioned officers in the depét. They were 
burning the candle at both ends, for 
they were preventing the right men go- 
ing in, because they did not allow them 
to go in under conditions which good 
men would be content to accept. For 
these reasons he would support the 
Motion of the right hon. Baronet. 

Mr. WILLIAM ALLAN (Gates- 
head) desired to challenge the statement 
of the Under Secretary for War that the 
200 guns belonging to the Artillery 
Volunteers were perfectly mobile and 
could be used in case of an invasion. 
Those guns—and he dared say the right 
hon. Gentleman was aware of the fact— 
were absolutely useless, for they were 
obsolete. There was not a Volunteer 
company in the country that had got 
breech-loading field pieces, while the 
battalions on the coast had only muzzle- 
loaders. He would like to know why 
the right hon. Gentleman said that these 
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200 guns could be used in case of 
invasion, and were perfectly mobile. 
He did not object to the proposed ex- 
penditure. Far from it, but with this 
expenditure the artillery of the Volun- 
teers should be put on a proper basis. 
He happened to be an old Volunteer 
officer, and remembered that the guns 
were and remained now, he believed, all 
muzzle loaders. What was the use of 
these? Those were not the best weapons 
with which to resist an invasion. He 
would go further in reference to the 
expenditure upon. artillery, and deny 
that the best weapons were given to the 
Royal Artillery. They might brag of 
the efficiency of batteries and horses, but 
the weapons were old. The breech 
mechanism of the field pieces was old, 
it had the side swing and not the proper 
drop action for quick-firing. Why spend 
money on the obsolete mechanism? He 
merely directed the attention of the 
right hon. Gentleman to these facts. It 
was all very well to come to the House 
and ask for money, and the right hon. 
Gentleman was only doing his duty in 
that, but the money would not be wisely 
spent unless it armed the British Army 
with the best weapons. The Royal 
Artillery could not compete with conti- 
nental artillery, simply because the 
weapons were not of the modern type. 
The quick firing of the French and 
German artillery could beat ours, to use 
a@ common expression ‘into fits.” He 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
be practical in this matter. It was his 
duty as Minister of the Crown, and not 
only a duty he owed to his colleagues 
but to the nation, that, before asking for 
money he should show it was for supply- 
ing the best article he could get. 

*CoLonEL WELBY (Taunton) felt an 
apology was due to the House, and he 
hoped Members would bear with him 
while he called attention to a matter 
which would not be in order on later 
Amendments. The Under Secretary 
had reproached the right hon. Baronet 
who moved this Resolution with not 
having provided any solution of the diffi- 
culties which he had placed before the 
House, and the taunt had been repeated 
by hon. Members who had followed. 
But it seemed to him, if the right hon. 
Gentleman established his point, if he 
had shown that the state of the Army at 
the present time was unsatisfactory, that 
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it was inefficient and required to be 
reorganised, then he had done all that 
could be expected from a civilian Mem- 
ber of the House, the solution of the 
difficulties resting with the paid officers 
of the Crown. [* Hear, hear!”| It was 
not for a civilian Member of the House 
to offer the solution of these difficulties. 
He asked the patience of the House 
because he believed that to a certain 
extent he could suggest to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Under Secretary some 
lines upon which he could amend the 
future organisation of our Army. 
No doubt our Army presented a 
most complex problem. We had to 
provide for home defence, for the 
possibility of landing a large force 
on the continent, for our Indian Army, 
and for the garrisons of our colonial 
and foreign possessions, and all this had 
to be done with the voluntary system. 
To provide for all these difficulties we 
had a system which dated from a time 
when we had no colonial possessions or 
Indian Empire to defend ; the system of 
district commands, a system which had 
been thrust aside by all continental 
nations. We had rejected it in India, 
where we had a far better organised and 
more efficient Army. This system of 
district commands dated almost from the 
beginning of our standing Army. So 
different were the districts in this country 
that it would be found in their staff 
officers they varied from nine up to twenty- 
one, and in battalions in these districts 
they varied from one to fifteen. In spite 
of these irregularities they were co-equal 
in power, each independent of the other, 
and simply tied to the War Office and 
subject to the War Office. In England 
these districts were nine in number, in 
Scotland one, and in Ireland four. He 
would suggest to the right hon.Gentleman 
(Mr. Brodrick) that if he really wished 
to lay the foundation of a _properly- 
organised Army system in the country, 
he should change these district commands 
into Army Corps commands, those in 
Great Britain to two or three Army 
Corps districts and those of Ireland into 
one. When he said a change, he meant 
much more than any change that had 
been made on paper up to the present 
time. He did not mean merely re- 
organising them on paper, leaving these 
Army Corps subordinate to the War 
Office as at the present time ; he meant 
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more than that. If the right hon. 
Gentleman and the Secretary for War 
thought of waiting until the War Office 
took the initiative,that would never come 
until they were in their graves. What 
the right hon. Gentleman needed to do 
was, to speak with the authority of the 
Government to which he belonged, with 
the force of the public opinion of the 
of the country behind him, and say that 
this antiquated system must cease and be 
replaced by a system in accordance with 
continental and Indian experience. It 
must be something real. The Army Corps 
must not be simply generals who are 
under the thumb of the War Office, they 
must be in command of the Army Corps, 
responsible for everything concerned in 
the district, ammunition, materiel and 
arms, and all preparations for defence. 
Let these be as independent as the Army 
Corps leaders in Germany, and only by 
laying the foundation of some such 
system would the organisation of the 
military force of the country be effective 1 
What the right bon. Gentleman was doing 
was simply patchwork. The War Office 
was an old building, and whilst to an old 
building they might put a bow window, 
or an attic, or a new storey, they could not 
adapt it to new requirements. [* Hear, 
hear!”| They must start at the very 
foundation and build upwards. If the 
right hon. Gentleman would not do this 
the money he was now asking to be voted 
for the Army would be wasted, for he 
would not get any effective return for it. 
It was a question of organisation, and un- 
less the right hon. Gentleman took that 
in hand and insisted upon its being real, 
complete success would not attend his 
efforts. [“ Hear, hear!”] He could 
warn him that when he came to attack 
the War Office system he would find 
there was an enormous vis inertie. It 
was a building in which had collected an 
enormous number of staff officers and 
staff clerks. They naturally loved power 
—as did everybody—they had got it in 
their hands and would keep it if they 
could. But if the right hon. Gentleman 
would speak with the strength of the 
Government and of public opinion be- 
hind him, he could say to the War Office 
that it should be reduced to the limits of 
any general staff of the foreign armies, 
and that these staff officers and clerks 
who were superfluous should go to the 
Army Corps district. [‘ Hear, hear !”] 
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He pressed it upon the right hon. Gentle- 
man as a matter of organisation, and he 
would tell him that, if he genuinely asked 
for a solution of the difficulties in con- 
nection with the British Army in this 
country, that solution could only come 
from such a system of decentralisation 
as he had mapped out to him. [* Hear, 
hear !” 

Mr. COURTENAY WARNER 
(Stafford, Lichfield) observed that the 
proof of the short service being the better 
system was that the very regiments they 
proposed to increase were those which 
had been successful because of the short 
service. They were, indeed, the very 
regiments that were most easily recruited 
because they had the option of short 
service. Then came the question of the 
battalions at home. The Under Secre- 
tary said they were supposed to be of a 
strength of 720 each, or taking the drafts 
for India 520. He had himself been at 
Aldershot for something like twenty 
years, and he had never seen—except in 
a very rare case—a battalion of 520 men 
on parade, and he did not think they 
very often saw 400. As to the question 
of the Artillery the increase that was 
proposed would bring the number of 
horses and men up to what they were 
about thirty years ago, when there were 
both more horses and men than now. 
He thought it was Mr. Stanhope who 
brought about the reduction, and the 
Artillery were now about to be put 
back to the old numbers by the proposed 
increase. But independently of that, 
the Army was supposed to be increased, 
therefore the proportion had fallen 
enormuusly. Coming to the Reserves, 
there was one Reserve which was a 
perfect myth, namely, the Militia. 
The Militia Reserve was composed of 
men who were reserved naturally by 
being in the Militia. The Militia in 
the old days was a reserve that filled 
up their battalions at the battle of 
Waterloo, and on a hundred other 
occasions, and formed the Reserve Army 
of this country. They took 30,000 men 
out of the Militia, called them Militia 
Reserves and gave them a pound or 
thirty shillings a year for the sake of 
having that name. No members of the 
Militia would object to see that force 
used for foreign service when required, 
and the country would then be enabled 
to save the £30,000 a year they were 
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now spending on a Militia Reserve, | abolished the better. He was surprised 
which was practically a stage Army, and|that no proposals had been made for 
which became reserved twice over, first, | extending the manwuvres. The Under 
as the Militia Reserve, and then as the | Secretary for War had referred to the 
Militia. They had got no artillery for acquisition of 60 square miles on 
the Militia. They had got Garrison | Salisbury Plain for that purpose. Did 
Artillery but there was not a single gun he think an Army could maneuvre on a 
to supply them with. Then there was| space eight miles by eight miles? Such 
the Yeomanry, which was very good for an area was nothing more than a large 
scouts and so on, but hardly sufficient to| drill ground. Our Reserves did not 
supply the Army with 70,000 men—at| receive sufficient training, and when 
least with cavalry—which the Militia | they were called out to fill up weak 
was supposed to be able to do. They) battalions, as had been done in the 
had thus got a large reserve in the form|case of Egypt, they had in some in- 
of Militia without a single gun, and| stances been found to be extremely 
without any real cavalry to support them | insubordinate and difficult to deal with. 
in the field. He thought this reform But why were the Reserves not called 
was a fictitious one. They increased the! out oftener? It was said that if called 
infantry, in which they were strongest,| out they would not get employment. 
but they increased the Artillery to such | They got retaining pay, and why not call 
a small extent as to be utterly inefficient | them out at least for a few days every 
for use as a Reserve, and they did not year? [‘ Hear, hear?”] He had been 
really improve the existing force of the|in the Army 30 years, and he had never 





country against invasion. The only | 
thing they did, was to enable their best 
force for protection namely, the Guards, 
to be divided, so that a certain portion | 
of them could be utilised as were the | 
Line regiments, by being sent abroad, | 
but by that means they destroyed the | 
few battalions that were left at home. 
He complained of the inefficiency of the 
‘Army athome. Something was radically 
wrong with the system of recruiting, and | 
should be altered if we were to have| 
anything more than a paper Army. 

*GENERAL RUSSELL (Cheltenham) | 
held that the proposals of the Govern- 
ment were unsatisfactory in themselves 
and insufficient for the needs of the 
Army. The Under Secretary for War 
spoke of the recommendations of the 
Military Board. Military members 
knew what they were. The Military 
Board was obliged to take what was 
given to it. He did not deny that the 
permanent officials of the War Office 
were painstaking and industrious, but he 
contended that they and the Secretary of 
State should have a freer hand, and not 
be told by the Treasury : “ You cannot 
have any more money ; you must make the 
best of what you have.” The Militia | 
were below the proper strength, and no| 
attempt had been made to enforce the) 
Constitutional law of raising it by. 
ballot. He exceedingly regretted that. | 
The system of deferred pay was most | 
objectionable, and the sooner it was 
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known the Militia Reserve to be called out. 
He believed that any hon. Member who 
was in thé service would bear him out 
in that statement. He maintained that 
when the Reserve men had been called 
out in England they had been found to 
give a great deal of trouble. [Cries of 
“No!”] As to what had been said 
with regard to the provisions of 
guns for the Artillery, he happened 
to command a brigade of Volun- 
teers, and he should like to know 
where the guns were that would be a 
necessary adjunct to the force if they were 
called upon at short notice to go into 
action. As far as he could ascer- 
tain we had something like 200 
guns only nominally assigned for that 
purpose, which amounted to about half 
a gun per thousand men. The Gov- 
ernment had made no adequate provision 
of these arms, but they came down to 
that House with a mere makeshift pro- 
posal to carry out the linked battalion 
system. He would not detain the House 
longer at that late hour of the night, and 
he could only apologise for having occu- 
pied its time at such length. The matter, 
however, was one of great importance, and 
it was this fact that had led him to tres- 
pass so long upon the good nature and 
indulgence of the House. [“ Hear, hear ! ”] 

*Mr. R. G. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, E.) 
said that the state of our military forces 
was a subject that fully deserved the 
attention of that House. For some 18 
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or 20 years he had held a Commission in 
Her Majesty’s Service—not in the Regu- 
lars, but in the Militia—and he had taken 
a great interest in the question of the 
recruitment of the force. It appeared 
to him that it was a mistake to recruit 
for the Army and for the Militia sepa- 
rately. They ought to recruit for the 
two branches of the Service together, 
and after the men had received a certain 
amount of training they should be al- 
lowed to elect whether they would join 
the Militia or the regular Army. As it 
was, he believed that some 15,000 or 
20,000 men who were recruited for the 
Militia went into the regular Army every 
year. That appeared to him to be a 
very wasteful and unworkable system, 
which ought to be abolished. Then, in 
order to stop desertion in the regular 
Army, a soldier, after a certain proba- 
tionary period, should be free to return 
to civil life or to remain with the 
colours as he thought fit. The Govern- 
ment, in place of adding three battalions 
to the Guards and sending them to 
Gibraltar and Malta, where they could 
not be properly trained, and consequently 
must deteriorate, should have added four 
regiments to the Line, which would have 
been a real and a useful addition to the 
Army. In his opinion the proposal of the 
Government to send the Guards abroad 
would render it very difficult to obtain 
recruits for that branch of the Army. 
The hon. Member for Aberdeen had 
drawn attention to the excessive amount 
of drinking that went on in the Army— 
but in India it would be found that some 
30 or 40 per cent. of the men were 
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total abstainers. With regard to the 
Militia Reserve, it was a singular fact 
that during the Russo-Turkish War, when 
the men belonging to some regiments 
were called out, actually more turned 
up than the number that were called 
out. That this was the case was 
brought to his attention by the fact that 
when the Reserve men in his regiment 
were paraded for inspection prior to their 
being drafted into the linked battalions 
of the line, four more men than the com- 
plement were found to be present, and 
it was only after the roll-call had been 
taken that the intruders were discovered. 
In any case, it showed an excellent spirit. 
With regard to the question of the 
Militia, it was ridiculous to count 
135,000 men as the Militia force. The 
Militia force was only 105,000 men, the 
fact being that 30,000 belonged to the 
Militia Reserve. But in time of emer- 
gency there would be, unfortunately, only 
75,000, because 30,000 would have to 
serve in line regiments. The Govern- 
ment had not grasped the nettle and done 
what he believed the country would have 
backed them up in, namely, to add four 
regiments (eight battalions) to our Army. 
If they had done so, he should have 
loyally supported them, but as they had 
not done the right thing, he should vote 
for the Amendment of the right hon. 
Member for the. Forest of Dean. 


Question put, “That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question :”—The House divided :— 
Ayes, 197; Noes, 63.—(Division List 
—No. 20—appended.) 


AYES. 


Acland-Hood, Capt. Sir A. F. 
Allhnsen, Augustus Henry Eden 
Arnold, Alfred 

Ascroft, Robert 

Ashmead- Bartlett, Sir Ellis 
Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John 
Bagot, Capt. Josceline FitzRoy | 


Bainbridge, Emerson 
Balcarres, Lord 

Balfour,Rt. Hon.A.J. (Manch’r) 
Balfour,Gerald William (Leeds) 
Balfour,Rt.Hn.J.Blair(Clackm) 
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Coronet LOCKWOOD (Essex, 


Epping), in whose name the following 
motion stood on the Paper— 

“That the proposal to station three battalions 
of the Guards in the Mediterranean requires 
further serious consideration at the hands of her 
Majesty’s Government,” 
said it was most distasteful to him to 
criticise any of the measures brought 
forward by the Government. He knew 
he was pledged to support them on every 
possible occasion, and he thought he had 
fairly redeemed that pledge. [* Hear, 
hear !”] But what he had to criticise 
that evening was not an error of policy 
he considered it an error of judgment 
which mighteasily be altered in therespect 
of which he was going to speak without any 
difficulty or loss of dignity to the Govern- 
ment. [‘ Hear, hear!”| The Govern- 
ment had determined, and he thought 
rightly, to strengthen the Army, and 
with that proposition he thought nobody 
on his side of the House and very few 
on the other side would find fault, though 
from the speeches they had heard that 
night they knew there was a difference of 
opinion as to the method in which it 
should be carried out. He wished par- 
ticularly to speak of the quartering cf a 
portion of the Guards in the Mediter- 
ranean. The officers of the Guards, 
though they did hold very serious ob- 
jection to the plan, objected not from 
any selfish motive or because they enter- 
tained the slightest objection to serving 


Her Majesty in any quarter of the) 


globe, but because they believed the 
plan would be detrimental to the 
Brigade of Guards and would di- 
minish its efficiency. [‘ Hear, hear !” 
His objections to the plan were that the 
War Office would not obtain the requi- 
site number of recruits of the necessary 
physique, and that the scheme would in 
juriously affect the Household troops by 
applying to them the linked battalion 
system which had already failed in the 
Line. The Brigade of Guards was a pri- 
vileged body of troops, their privilege 
being to guard the Queen, and they main- 
tained a high standard in drill and phy- 
sique. Lord Lansdowne wanted to make 
use of the Guards to relieve the present 
strain on the Army. Instead of altering 
the linked battalion system he was going 
to use the Guards in a makeshift manner 
at the risk of impairing their efficiency. 
The Secretary of State acknowledged that 
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on starting for Gibraltar a battalion 
would require a large draft of men, and 
he called that a loan in exchange; but, 
as a matter of fact, it would be depleting 
the battalion at home. A battalion at 
home would have to supply very nearly 
200 men, which would reduce its num- 
bers to about 540. He did not find fault 
with the proposal to increase the Brigade 
by two battalions, if the recruits could be 
got, but could they? The Guards, in 
numbers and efficiency, were now a pat- 
tern of excellence to the battalions of 
the Line; but instead of making the 
latter equivalent in numbers and, if pos- 
sible, in excellence to the Guards, the 
Government were going to level the 
Guards down to the standard of the Line 
battalions. How were the Government 
going to keep up a strong battalion 
abroad with a yearly waste of about 200 
men? The waste would have to be sup-. 
plied from the battalions at home. The 
Secretary of State was optimistic in his 
views. He could not affirm that he 
would obtain the necessary number of re- 
cruits. He only hoped that he would, 
and confessed that if he found he could 
not, he would be prepared to modify 
his proposal. In case of an offensive ex- 
pedition being necessary from this coun- 
try, how many men could be put into 
the field? According to the right hon. 
Baronet, the Member for the Forest of 
Dean, not more than 16,000. That was 
a small enough number of men, but of 
that small force the Guards would form 
the very backbone, complete as they 
were now in numbers. It must be borne 
in mind that the three years’ enlistment 
system prevailed in the Guards, and con- 
sequently twice as many men would have 
to be drawn off for relieving battalions 
abroad as would have to be drawn off in 
the case of Line battalions where the 
period of service was longer. Then 
there was the question of training. He 
presumed that it was in a man’s second 
year of service that he would be sent to 
Gibraltar, where he could obtain no 
training in field firing and other neces- 
sary duties. After his three years’ ser- 
vice he would be passed into the Reserve 
for nine years, during which he would 
have no opportunity of practising those 
duties. At home the Guards got a very 
fair amount of training at manceuvres 
or at Pirbright, and they were practised 
in marching in London. It should be 
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remembered that it was still to be proved 
whether the men who had been some 
time in the Reserve would be as efficient 
on mobilisation as one hoped they would 
be. There was no doubt that we got a 
large proportion of our recruits from 
men who believed that their services in 
the Brigade of Guards would enable them 
to get positions on the railways and in 
the police force. These men also had 
this advantage—that they were on the 
spot, and were thus able to obtain these 
situations with greater ease. He would 
not allude to the question as to whether 
it was a breach of faith to ask the Bri- 
gade of Guards to serve abroad. Tech- 
nically speaking, he believed it was not ; 
but it was going perilously near it. It 
was true that it would cost more to have 
raised the Line battalions, but the cost 
of maintaining the battalions of the Bri- 
gade of Guards was very nearly £10,000 
a year more than the Line battalions. 
Where were the officers to come from for 
the new battalions? Were the Govern- 
ment going to bring in officers from other 
corps and to place them over the heads 
of officers already serving in the Brigade? 
The late Secretary for War had stated 
that of late the standard of height had 
been higher than it was before. But 
within three months the height had been 
reduced from 5ft. 9in. to 5fit. 8}in. ; and 
he remembered the time when the stan- 
dard had been as low as Oft. 6in. In 
times of difficult recruiting they would 
even have a lower standard than that of 
these extra battalions. The standard of 
height, which it was desirable to main- 
tain in the recruits for the Guards, would 
thus be deteriorated. He feared that the 
Government had come to a decision on 
this matter without sufficiently going 
into the question. Had they consulted 
an officer commanding a battalion or a 
regiment on these important points? So 
far as he could gather not an officer com- 
manding a battalion or reginient had 
been consulted on the subject, or, if con- 
sulted, were in favour of it. On the con- 
trary, they were unanimously against it. 
He understood that Lord Methuen had 
been consulted, and that he had reported 
in favour of the proposal; but if that 
was so, he could not understand the con- 
duct of Lord Methuen in another place 
in damning the Measure with very faint 
praise indeed. If the Government were 


determined to carry out their policy, he 
Colonel Lockwood. 
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believed it would certainly deteriorate 
the quality of the men forming the 
Guards. In time it would certainly 
weaken, if not ruin, the Brigade. This 
would not be the first time that the 
height of men for the Guards had been 
reduced owing to the want of recruits. 
In 1878 the Scots Guards wanted 460 
men, and the establishment was reduced 
from 2,000 to 1,500 men; in 1881 they 
were reduced by two companies, which 
showed that it was not always easy for 
the Brigade to procure men of the size 
and chest measurement necessary for 
Household troops. He suggested that 
the authorities should note three points 
—-(1) the battalion abroad should be of 
the same strength as the battalion at 
home; (2) their service abroad should 
not exceed one year or, at the outside, 
18 months; and (3) no draft should be 
sent from the home battalion to the 
battalion abroad. ‘ 

Lorp ALWY NE COMPTON (Beds, Big- 
gleswade) endorsed the remarks made by 
his hon. and gallant Friend who had just 
sat down. The subject was one he had 
always advocated and preached the gospel 
of on public platforms on every possible 
occasion—that was to say, the increase 
of the Army, and the increased efficiency 
of the Army. It was a matter of deep re- 
eret that on this the first’ occasion for 
some years when the Government had 
been able to bring forward a measure of 
this kind he could not profess himself in 
sympathy with them. He did not speak 
from the sentimertal, but from the practi- 
cal point of view. He was a practical 
soldier, having been acting adjutant of 
the Guards for some years, and after- 
wards adjutant of his own regiment. 
[Cheers.| He cordially agreed with the 
Under Secretary when he said it was not 
the system which had failed, but the man- 
ner in which it had been carried out. The 
late Commander-in-Chief, in his evidence 
before the Wantage Committee, stated 
that “every battalion at home is inef- 
ficent.” The Adjutant General at that 
time said, “ At the present moment we 
have not a single infantry battalion effec- 
tive at home.” And the General Com- 
manding at Aldershot and Lord Wolseley 
gave evidence to the same effect. The 
latter added that the “only exception to 
that state of things was the Guards.” 
Lord Wolseley spoke with perfect truth 
when he referred to the great difficulties 
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the ofticers of the Guards had to contend 
with in order to produce that state of 
things in their ranks. He thought he was 
right in saying that when the short- 


service system was first introduced the. 


officers and non-commissioned officers of 
the Brigade of Guards were perfectly ap- 
palled at the task they had before them. 
It was only by putting their backs into it 
that the Guards were brought up to the 
same state of efficiency in three 
years’ service as they had been under 
long service. He would brush aside 
the question of the privileges of the 
Guards. They had had many in the past, 
and most of them had departed one by 
one ; and every officer felt that the rest 
would go some day or other. He would ask 
leave to brush aside the opinions of the 
officers, as it was admitted on all hands 
that their convenience was not part of the 
question. There might be some gilded 
youths who could not endure a year at 
Gibraltar, and there might be men of 
property whom it would not suit to leave 
the country. But the Army would not 
lose if these men left it. But the one 
difficulty in the past had been that all 
the officers of the Guards had been volun- 
teering for active service in all parts of 
the world. He hoped, however, that this 
question of the Guards going to Gibraltar 
was not looked upon in any way in the 
light of a penalty or a punishment. But 
it could not be forgotton that only two 
years ago, when one of the battalions of 
Guards relaxed their discipline somewhat, 
the authorities, after mature considera- 
tion, inflicted this very punishment on 
officers and men. With regard to Gib- 
raltar as a station, he had served with a 
Line regiment at Gibraltar for a year. 
The duties there were particularly hard, 
and the fatigues were most irksome. The 
manceuvring ground was so small as to be 
hardly worthy of the name, and the 
ranges were not adequate. From the mo- 
ment that the soldier set foot on Gib- 
raltar his education as a soldier ceased. 
If three battalions of Guards were sent to 
Gibraltar it would be for a year or 18 
months; and this was the fact which 
must be faced—that on the outbreak of 
war the three battalions at Gibraltar 
would be trained as soldiers up to 18 
months and no further, while the three 
battalions at home would be just training 
up to 18 months. Supposing the first bat- 
talion of Grenadier Guards went out this 
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year ; they would draw the best men they 
could get for the second battalion. In 
1898 the second battalion would go out. 
and the first would come home ; and the 
second would then have, not two batta- 
lions but only one to draw upon, and 
from that moment the drafts would al- 
ways be on one battalion only. The 
Line regiments had an advantage over 
the Guards in this respect, because they 
each had a militia regiment affiliated to 
them on which they could draw. It was 
said that these proposals were the out- 
come of Lord Wantage’s Committee ; but 
they were only one of three suggestions 
made by the Committee. The first sug- 
gestion was to take in the Cameron 
Highlanders and raise five new Line 
battalions. The next was to treat 
Malta and Gibraltar as home stations. 
The third suggestion of the Committee 
was the one the Government had now 
brought forward. But the whole crux 
of the question as to the adoption of that 
suggestion was, as the Committee had 
pointed out, the state of the recruiting. 
It was perfectly true that a few years 
ago the standard for the Guards had to 
be raised owing to the number of recruits. 
But last summer, during the so-called 
military manoeuvres, the Grenadiers were 
100 below strength, and a recruiting party 
had to be sent to London to recruit, 
especially among the Militia, and it was 
only by the superhuman efforts of the 
recruiting party that the battalion was 
brought up to the required strength. At 
the present time the Coldstreams and 
the Scots Greys were also below strength. 
The fact was that in the years 1894 and 
1895 the labour market was in a bad 
condition, recruits were plentiful, and so 
the standard had to be raised. But with 
the advent of a Unionist Government 
came prosperity, in some trades at least 
—{laughter|—with the result that the 
number of recruits fell off and the 
standard had to be lowered. Therefore, 
considering the actual condition of the 
Brigade of Guards at the present moment 
—under strength and with the standard 
lowered —it was hardly an opportune 
time to try this new experiment. [“ Hear, 
hear!”] The only real defence of the 
Government’s proposal which he had 
heard was the defence of economy. It 
was said that there would be a saving 
of £200,000 a year. He should like to 
know how these figures were arrived at. 
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the test of investigation. But would 
anyone seriously propose that for the 
sake of saving £200,000 a year, they 
should risk destroying the efficiency of 
what Lord Wolseley had truly described 
as the finest body of men in the world? 

Caprain) BAGOT (Westmorland, 
Kendal) thought the experiment which 
was to be made in respect to the Guards 
was one the result of which appeared to 
be extremely doubtful. If battalions 
which had to find men for their linked 
battalions abroad would be decimated, it 
would be interesting to know what, in 
the opinion of the right hon. Gentleman, 
was the peculiarity of the Guards which 
would place them in a different position. 
Certainly a Brigade of Guards would 
have two battalions at home to one 
abroad, and, therefore, the battalions at 
home would be only decimated or 
squeezed to half the extent of other 
battalions. The Guards were the only 
real short-service battalions we had ; they 
represented, on a small scale, the con- 
tinental regiments which had real short | 
service and a large reserve. The present 
peace establishment of a battalion of 
Guards was 744 men and the war es- 
tablishment 999. The establishment of | 
a battalion in the Mediterranean was 921 
rank and file, and he presumed that under 
the scheme the right hon. Gentleman 


would send a battalion of Guards to the | 


Mediterranean of the same strength as 
line battalions were there now. In that 
case, battalions of the Guards which were 


ordered to the Mediterranean would have | 


to find 208 men in place of those left at 
home. 
deficiencies between the present peace | 
establishment—744—and the 920 
would require to have in order to be on 
the establishment of the Mediterranean, 
that was 177. In all 385, or roughly 
speaking 400, would have to be found by 
the two battalions remaining at home. 





That would leave each of the two bat- | 


talions at home 544 strong, of whom a 
certain proportion would be recruits. 
The crux of the question came when the 


first relief was to go out and the first | 


battalion on the Mediterranean service 
come home. Take the three battalions 
of the Grenadiers. The first battalion 


would go out to the Mediterranean and 
at the end of the year it would come 
home, and the first relief would have to 


Lord Alwyne Compton. 
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It would also have to find the | 


it | 
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go out. When the first battalion came 
home it would have a large number of 
time-expired men of three years’ service. 
Who would find the 400 men to make 
the second battalion fit to go to the 
Mediterranean? Clearly the first bat- 
talion which had just come home could 
not do so. The third battalion would 
have to find the men. The third bat- 
talion would then be left with 344 men, 
and he asked the right hon. Gentleman, 
and anyone interested in the Army, 
whether he would like to see such a 
battalion of Guards doing duty at home. 
He greatly feared that under the scheme 
of the Government the battalions of 
Guards left at home, after furnishing the 
reliefs for the battalions abroad, would, 
in a few years, be reduced to the condi- 
tion of the Line battalions as described by 
Lord Wolseley—namely, that of squeezed 
lemons. He wished to direct attention to 
another consideration. Hitherto the 
Guards had been regarded in a certain 
| sense as show battalions, and had been 
| Proudly displayed to the foreign visi- 
tor as specimens of British infantry. 
| Moreover, the Guards being kept in Lon- 
don got a knowledge of the streets, and 
| were brought frequently into contact with 
large masses of the people. They were 
also extremely popular, and in the case 
of any public disturbance, which unfor- 
tunately sometimes occurred, the Guards, 
composed as they were of steady and 
trained men, would be much better able 
to deal prudently with an unruly street 
mob than a Line battalion made up 
| chiefly of recruits. That was a considera- 
tion again not altogether unworthy of the 
attention of the authorities. [‘ Hear, 
hear!” ] However, he thought that, in the 
 vainidianion hon. Members would be 
| Satisfied if the Government would state 
that the proposed change would only be 
| in the nature of an experiment, and that, 
if in the next few years it was found to 
| have any disadvantageous effect on the 
| efficiency and physique of the Guards, that 
experiment would be given up and the 
brigade would be allowed to revert to the 
present system. [“ Hear! ”] 








Debate adjourned. 





Supply,—Committee upon Wednesday. 
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MILITARY WORKS (MONEY) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Thursday. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (SCOTLAND) BILI. 


Adjourned Debate on Second Reading 
[5th February] further adjourned till 
Thursday. 


MILITARY LANDS ACT (1892) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till to-morrow. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
Committee deferred till Wednesday. 


SUPPLY [5th FEBRUARY]. 
Resolutions reported. 


CIVIL SERVICES, 1896-7. 
Egyptian Government (Grant in Aid). 


1. “That a sum, not exceeding £798,802, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 31st day of March 1897, 
for a Grant in aid of the Expenditure incurred 
in connection with the Egyptian Expedition to 
Dongola.” 


ARMY SUPPLEMENTARY. 
Pay, ete., of Indian Troops at Suakim. 


2. “That a Supplementary sum, not exceed- 
ing £145,000, be granted to Her Majesty, to 
defray the Charge for the repayment to the 
Government of India of the extra expenses in- 
curred in connection with the employment of 
Indian Troops at Suakim, which will come in 
course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1897.” 


Resolutions agreed to. 


TRUSTS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till to-morrow. 





LAW OF EVIDENCE (CRIMINAL CASES) 


ILL. 


Second Reading deferred till to-morrow. 





UNLAWFUL POSSESSION BILL. 


Adjourned Debate on Second Reading 
{29th January] further adjourned till 
Wednesday 10th March. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT (1894) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


PARLIAMENTARY FRANCHISE 
(EXTENSION TO WOMEN) BILL. 


Mr. FAITHFULL BEGG (Glasgow, 
St. Rollox) moved, That the House do 
now go into Committee on this Bill. 


Objection being taken, 


*Mr. SPEAKER said that as some 
Members appeared to object to his leay- 
ing the Chair, it was desirable that he 
should explain why it was not compe- 
petent for them to do so. Stand- 
ing Order No. 51 compelled him 
to leave the Chair, on the Order for the 
Committee being read, unless there was 
a Notice of Instruction on the Paper. 
There were two Notices of Instruction on 
the Paper, but those being Instructions 
that were not valid, he might—in accord- 
ance with previous and, if he might re- 
spectfully say so, correct ruling from the 
Chair—treat them as nullities and step 
out of the Chair at once. But the more 
usual and convenient course was that he 
should first make a statement as to the 
reasons why they were not valid In- 
structions. Therefore, he would say that 
the Instruction of the hon. Member for 
Caithness was out of order, in the first 
place because it was a mandatory injunc- 
tion to a Committee of the whole House, 
and, in the second place, because the sub- 
ject-matter of it might be dealt with by 
way of Amendment. The Instruction of 
the hon. and gallant Member for Torquay, 
was bad, so far as it related to women’s 
votes, because it might be made the sub- 
ject of an Amendment, and in so far as 
it related to taking away men’s votes it 
was bad as being outside the scope of the 
Bill. Both Instructions were bad, and 
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Standing Order No. 51 he was obliged to 
leave the Chair forthwith. 


House in Committee. 


[Mr. Grant Lawson (York, N.R., Thirsk) 
in the Chair.] 


Clause 1,— 


Committee report Progress ; 
again upon Wednesday 23rd June. 


FACTORY ACTS (FISHING TRADE) BILL. 
Committee deferred till To-morrow. 


FRANCHISE AND REMOVAL OF 
WOMEN’S DISABILITIES BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day 23rd June. 


MOTIONS. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ALDERSHOT AND 
FARNBOROUGH) BILL. 


Bill to amend the Law with respect to the 
Constitution of the District Councils of Alder- 
shot and Farnborough, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Powell-Williams ; presented accord- 
ingly, and Read the First time; to be Read a 
Second time upon Monday, 2nd February, and 
to be printed.—[Bill 125.] 


RAILWAY RETURN TICKETS BILL. 


Bill for enacting that all Railway Return 
Tickets be available for return journeys any 
time during the year of issue, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Macdona, Mr. Rentoul, Mr. 
Thomas B. Curran, Mr. Cochrane, Mr. Gould- 
ing, and Mr. Pryce-Jones; presented, and 
Read the First’ time; to be Read a Second 
time upon Wednesday, 2nd June, and to be 
printed.—[{Bill 126.] 


SEA FISHERIES (SCOTLAND). 


Bill to amend the Sea Fisheries (Scotland) 
Acts, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Hal- 
dane, Mr. John Morley, Mr. Asquith, Mr. 
Buchanan, Mr. Tennant, Mr. Weir, Mr. Crom- 
bie, Mr. Hedderwick, and Captain Sinclair ; 
presented, and Read the First time; to be 
Read a Second time upon Wednesday, 24th 
March, and to be printed. —{Bill 127.] 


Mr, Speaker. 


{COMMONS} 


that being so, under the provisions of 


| question in reference to the 
| tion Bill. Many Members shared his 


to sit | 
} 
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VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS 
(AID GRANT, Etc.). 


On the Motion “That this House do 
now adjourn,” 


Mr. LOUGH said that he ventured 
to ask the Leader of the House another 
Educa- 


impression until to-night that the inten- 
tion was not to take the Second Reading 


| of the Bill this week, but the announce- 


ment that it would be proceeded with on 
Thursday, and further that notice would 
be given of a Resolution on the subject, 
caused some uneasiness. He supposed if 
the Education Bill was to be taken on 
Thursday the Military Works Bill would 
not be taken this week ? 

Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY (Islington, 
N.) said he shared the idea that the Edu- 
cation Bill was set down pro forma for 
Thursday but would not be taken until 
Monday. [“ Hear, hear!” ] 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY said so far as he was aware the only 
statement on this subject was that he 
made in answer to a question from the 
late Vice President of the Committee of 
the Council on Education, when he dis- 
tinctly said the Bill would come on for 
Second Reading on Thursday, and that 
he believed was the general wish. [“ Hear, 
hear!” and “No,no!”]| More than once 
he had stated that as a preliminary to 
the Second Reading he would put down 
a Resolution giving the Bill precedence 
of the Notices of Motion when set down 
as first Order of the Day. It was very 
improbable that the other Bill mentioned 
would come on this week. 

Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS (Notts, 
Mansfield) hoped there was no intention 
to force the Second Reading on Thursday 
night. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: Oh, no. 


House Adjourned at Ten Minutes 
after Twelve o’clock. 


[INDEX. 


« 





